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THE  PEOPLE. 

What  The  People  will  be,  what  principles  it  will  inculcate,  what 
character  it  will  sustain,  our  readers  must  judge  from  the  work  itself 
as  it  comes  before  them.  All  we  can  promise  is,  to  render  the  work 
as  useful  as  we  can.  One  thing  we  may  say,  the  work  will  be 
thoroughly  democratic.  It  will  wage  unsparing  war  with  everv  thing 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  people's  rights,  the  people's  liberties, 
the  people's  improvement,  and  the  people's  prosperity.  It  will  seek 
the  utter  and  eternal  overthrow  of  our  unnatural  and  accursed  Aristo- 
cracy. If  it  does  not  war  with  royalty,  it  will  seek  to  effect  such 
changes  in  it  as  shall  render  it  as  cheap,  as  harmless,  and  as  useful  as 
a  republican  Presidency.  It  will  aim  no  blow  at  religion,  but  it  will 
do  its  utmost  for  the  annihilation  of  priestcraft,  superstition,  hypocris}', 
false  theology,  and  every  kind  of  pious  fraud.  It  will  not  urge  vio- 
lence, but  it  will  speak  the  truth.  It  will  not  court  Government  pro- 
secution, but  it  will  tell  the  Government  of  their  faults,  and  remind 
them  of  their  duties.  It  will  seek  the  overthrow  of  Whig  and  Tor)' 
Governments,  and  labour  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
truly  popular,  thoroughly  liberal.  It  will  take  the  side  of  all  who 
take  the  side  of  the  people,  and  it  wiU  be  the  determined  foe  of  all 
who  set  themselves  against  the  people.  It  will  demand  for  the  people 
nothing  but  their  due,  and  it  wUl  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
their  due.  We  will  accept  a  farOdng,  as  an  instalment,  but  spurn  a 
sovereign  as  a  compromise.  In  other  words,  we  will  take  what  we 
can  get,  but  we  will  demand  what  we  ought  to  have. 

Wo  to  the  Government  church  !  If  it  stand  another  year,  it  will 
be'because  The  People  has  not  power  to  throw  it  down.  And  wo  to 
the  perjured  Government  priesthood  !  If  they  live  another  year  on  I 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor  and  fatherless,  it  \x\\\  be  for  want  of  power 
in  The  People  to  secure  to  the  country  justice.  The  People  will 
seek  the  abolition  of  the  Government  Church  Establishments  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  Colonies.  The  men  who 
want  doctors  have  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  let  those  who  want  priests 
do  the  same.  The  men  who  want  houses  have  to  build  them  or  rent 
them,  and  let  those  who  want  churches  do  the  same.  The  churchman 
will  not  pay  tithes  to  the  Dissenter ;  why  then  should  the  Dissenter 
pay  tithes  to  the  Churchman  1  The  orthodox  would  think  it  hard  to 
be  taxed  for  the  support  or  propagation  of  heterodoxy  :  how  then  can 
the  heterodox  fail  to  think  it  hard  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  or  pro- 
pagation of  Orthodoxy  ?  Let  every  man  judge  for  himself  in  religion, 
and  support  such  views  as  he  thinks  best.  Let  the  State  be  tolerant 
to  all,  and  partial  to  none. 

And  let  no  friend  of  ^ce  or  villainy  expect  our  aid.  The  People 
will  war  with  all  licentiousness  and  wickedness.  It  will  be  the  deter- 
mined foe  of  drunkenness,  the  zealous  advocate  of  Temperance. 

And  woe  to  the  La-nyers  !  The  People  will  do  its  best  to  destroy 
their  craft,  and  to  bring  to  an  end  their  wicked  gains.  It  will  seek  a 
revision  of  tlie  whole  judicial  and  legal  system.  It  will  aim  at  sup- 
planting legal  barbarism  and  jugglery,  by  common  sense  and  common 
equity. 

In  short,  The  People  will  aim  at  securing  to  the  masses  their 


rights,  at  unfolding  to  the  masses  their  dutv,  at  aiding  the  masses  in 
the  overthrow  of  their  hereditary  tyrants  and  their  titled  plunderers, 
and  at  conducting  the  masses  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  to  freedom  and  to 
prosperity. 

The  present  Number  is  put  forth  as  a  Specimen  Number,  but  it 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  specimen  altogether.  The  following  numbers 
we  trust  will  be  better  than  the  specimen.  The  matter,  we  expect, 
will  be  more  various,  and  the  articles  somewhat  shorter.  Still,  the 
specimen  reveals  the  objects  and  the  character  of  The  People.  It 
shows  what  side  tlie  Work  wUl  take.  We  shall  be  happy  to  find 
that  it  serves  the  People's  cause  ;  that  it  promotes  the  People's  inte- 
rests. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  POLITICAL  CREED. 


The  object  of  all  government  is  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind  ;  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind  at  large  ; 
and  not  of  any  particular  class.  In  other  words,  government  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  government. 

The  people  themselves  are  the  only  legitimate  rulers  of  the  people. 
In  other  words,  the  people  are  themselves  their  own  rulers.  Self-govern- 
ment is  the  law  of  humanity.  The  people  are  not  only  the  source, 
but  the  holders  of  all  legislative  power.  JMagistrates  are  themselves  a 
PART  of  the  people.  The  office  of  magistracv  is  to  subserve  the  peo- 
ple's interests,  to  protect  the  people's  rights,  to  promote  the  people's 
welfare. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  make  or  unmake  magistrates,  to  elect  or 
dismiss  their  public  servants,  as  the  public  interests  may  render  neces- 
sary. 

The  man  that  lays  hold  of  power  without  commission  from  the 
people,  is  an  usurper  ;  the  man  that  rules  a  nation  for  his  individual 
interests,  is  a  traitor  ;  the  man  that  makes  use  of  legislative  power 
for  the  enslavement  and  impoverishment  of  the  people,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  criminals,  the  worst  of  all  cheats,  and  the  vilest  and  most  infa- 
mous of  men. 

It  is  the  people's  duty  to  see  to  it,  that  their  will  is  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  that  their  views,  their  wishes,  their  interests,  give  the  character 
to  their  legislation  and  their  administration. 

Class  legislation  is  a  crime  ;  Hereditary  legislation  is  both  a  folly 
and  a  crime. 

Autocracy,  jMonocracy,  and  Aristocracy,  are  all  political  enormities. 
Democracy  alone  is  in  harmony  with  adult  or  developed  humanity. 
Autocracy,  Monocracy,  or  Duocracy,  has  its  place  in  the  paiiily, 
over  CHILDHOOD  and  ixfancy,  and  it  is  excusable  also  in  the  infant 
or  the  childhood  state  of  nations  ;  but  among  full  grown  men,  in  a 
nation  where  knowledge  is  diffused,  where  education  is  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, it  is  an  enormity,  a  monstrosit}'. 

The  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  criticise  their  magistrates  or 
rulers  ;  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  dismiss  them,  to  change  them,  to 
increase  or  diminish  their  numbers,  to  increase  or  diminish  their 
powers,  as  they  themselves  may  see  fit,  or  as  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion may  require. 


THE  PEOPLE 


The  government  and  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are 
an  infinite  mass  of  follies,  enormities,  and  atrocities.  The  govern- 
ment and  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  belong,  Nvith  slight 
exceptions,  to  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  brutality,  that  have  long 
since  passed  away.  The  whole  constitution  or  government,  the  whole 
system  of  legislation,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  administration,  re- 
quire, with  slight  exceptions,  to  be  thoroughly  revolutionised.  They 
should  be  swept  away,  and  their  place  should  be  supplied  by  things 
of  entirely  another  order. 

EoYALTY  should  be  changed  into  a  Presidency,  or  assimilated, 
both  in  expense  and  operation,  to  a  Presidency. 

The  Aristocracy  should  be  abolished. 

The  Established  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be 
abolished. 

The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  should  be  abolished. 

All  taxes  should  be  laid  on  land. 

The  tenure  of  land  should  be  changed,  and  an  equitable  division  of 
land  should  be  promoted. 

The  object  of  the  government  should  be  to  promote  the  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  order  to  this,  it  should  give  holders  of  land 
the  greatest  interest  in  improving  its  cultivation  to  the  utmost. 

As  far  as  possible,  every  man  in  the  nation  should  be  an  owner  of 
land. 

Freedom  of  trade  should  be  absolute,  unlimited. 

Monopolies  of  all  kinds  should  be  abolished. 

The  expenses  of  government  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 

All  public  servants  should  be  paid  for  their  services,  if  they  require 
it  ;  but  none  should  be  paid  beyond  their  services. 

Sinecures,  and  unmerited  and  unnecessary  pensions,  should  be  abo- 
lished. 

Universal  Suffrage,  Equal  Electoral  Districts,  Vote  by  Ballot,  An- 
nual Parliaments,  no  Property  Qualification  for  Members  of  Parliament, 
no  Oatli  Qualification,  no  qualification  but  the  good  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  place  it  is  to  elect  and  support  them,  public  remuneration 
for  public  services,  or,  in  other  words,  the  six  great  points  of  the 
People's  Charter,  are  principles  of  comnionest  equity,  principles  which 
cannot  be  controverted  but  by  ignorance  or  corruption,  principles  that 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  and  established  as  fundamental  and  un- 
changing portions  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Peace  with  all  nations,  fraternity  with  all  peo]3le,  and  interchange 
of  benefits  with  every  portion  of  our  race,  is  a  universal  duty.  The 
brotherhood  of  nations  is  a  great  political,  moral  truth  :  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  noblest  principles  of  our  nature  ;  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  common  sense  and  with  the  common  feelings  of  every  uncorrupted 
human  being. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  are  essential  to  a 
honest  and  efficient  Government. 

Sedition  is  the  crime  of  an  individual  or  of  a  faction,  seeking  to 
disturb,  by  violent  means,  the  working  of  a  Government  founded  on 
the  popular  will,  and  supported  by  the  people's  approbation. 

Treason  is  the  crime  of  an  individual  or  of  a  faction,  seeking  by 
violence  to  destroy  the  people's  public  servants,  or  to  overturn  the 
People's  Government. 

No  freedom  of  language,  no  licentiousness  of  the  press,  is  either 
sedition  or  treason. 

The  husbandman  should  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  producer  of  food  should  be  first  fed.  The  producer  of  clothing 
should  be  first  clad.  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat. 
No  man  who  is  able  to  support  himself,  has  a  right  to  live  at  another 
man's  expense.  The  system,  which  leaves  the  working  man  to  starve, 
and  allows  the  idle  to  revel  in  luxury,  is  a  v?icked,  an  inhuman,  an 
ungodly  system. 

Yet  such  is  the  system  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Irish  produce  nearly  twice  as  much  food  as  is  necessary  to  supply 
their  wants  ;  vet  they  are  left  to  starve.  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  together,  produce  more  of  everythinc/  than  is  necessary  to 


their  welfare  ;  yet  millions  of  them  are  neither  well  fed,  well  housed, 
nor  well  clad.  At  the  same  time,  multitudes  of  men  that  produce 
nothing  ;  that  do  nothing  worth  doing ;  useless,  worthless  men  ; 
workers  of  mischief ;  obstructors  of  national  improvement ;  examples 
of  disgusting  pride,  of  outrageous  injustice,  riot  in  infinite  abundance. 
The  system  which  tolerates  such  enormities  is  accursed.  The  men 
that  support  such  a  system  are  ignorant  or  wicked  ;  and  so  are  the 
people  who  neglect  to  use  their  influence  for  its  annihilation. 

People  may  talk  as  they  like,  but  it  never  can  be  right,  for  one 
man  to  be  allowed  to  have  absolute  control  over  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  so  long  as  others  are  dependent  for  support  on  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  that  land.  It  never  can  be  right  for  men  to  be  allowed, 
either  to  drive  honest  working  people  from  the  land  on  which  they 
were  born,  or  to  compel  them  to  starve  on  that  land.  The  law  which 
gives  to  the  idle  the  power  of  banishing  or  starving  the  industrious, 
is  an  infamous  outrage  against  humanity,  and  a  horrible  sin  against 
God.  Eeformers  may  be  sometimes  foolish  or  extravagant ;  but  the 
upholders  of  things  as  they  are,  are  mad,  or  else  desperately  wicked. 

If  people  are  not  supplied  with  abundance  of  food,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  things  needful  to  their  welfare,  there  is  some  mismanagement 
in  their  affairs.  The  earth  is  large  enough,  and  the  soil  is  rich 
enough,  to  support  a  hundred  times  its  present  population.  The 
most  thickly  peopled  countries  in  the  world  could  support  twice,  thrice, 
or  even  ten  times  their  present  population  ;  and  many  countries  could 
support  a  thousand  times  their  present  inhabitants.  Mismanagement, 
and  mismanagement  only,  can  prevent  abundance  for  all. 

As  I  have  said,  the  soil  is  rich  enough,  and  the  world  is  large 
enough,  and,  I  may  add,  men  have  skill  and  power  enough,  and  the 
seasons  are  regular  and  genial  enough,  to  place  abundance  within  the 
reach  of  all.  How  is  it  then  that  such  multitudes  are  in  want  ?  How 
is  it  that  famine  so  frequently  prevails  ?  How  is  it  that  men  and 
women  perish  by  millions  of  starvation  ?  It  is  the  fault  of  wicked 
Governments.  The  rulers  of  the  nations  are  ignorant  and  vdcked. 
They  either  do  not  understand  the  true  interest  of  nations,  or  they 
have  no  desire  to  promote  them.  They  look  to  their  own  interests 
only,  instead  of  consulting  the  interests  of  their  neighbours.  They 
make  use  of  power,  they  enact  laws,  they  administer  pubhc  affairs, 
under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  selfishness.  It  is  tlius  that  na- 
tions suffer  want ;  it  is  thus  that  famines  are  caused  ;  it  is  timi  that 
millions  perish  by  starvation. 

If  Governments  were  wise,  if  rulers  would  do  their  duty  to  those 
over  whom  they  preside,  the  world  might  be  a  garden,  and  every  p6r- 
tion  of  our  race  be  supplied  with  all  that  is  needful  to  support  exist- 
ence, and  all  that  is  calculated  to  adorn  and  bless  society. 


NARROW  LIMITS  OF  THE  REPRESENTATION. 


The  total  number  of  Electors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  does  not 
average  above  One  Million  for  Twenty  Eight  Millions  of  people. 

In  England,  the  franchise  is  held  by  only  1  in  every  1 9  of  the  gross 
population  ;  in  Scotland,  by  1  in  30  ;  and  in  Ireland  by  1  in  48. 

In  England,  only  1  male  adult  in  7  is  represented  ;  in  Scotland, 
only  1  in  11  ;  in  Ireland,  only  1  in  17. 

"That  is,  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  male  adult  population  of 
Great  Britain  are  altogether  unrepresented,  and  are  compelled  to  obey 
the  laws,  and  to  pay  the  taxes,  granted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  remaining  one-seventh  ! 

Here,  surely,  is  a  case  involving  a  violation  of  the  very  simplest  ele- 
ments of  right  and  justice. 

Again  :  not  only  are  the  great  mass  of  the  tax-paying  people  entirely 
exeluded  from  the  representation,  but  it  has  been  contrived  that  even 
that  small  portion  of  them  who  are  represented,  have  no  power  in 
the  landlord's  house,  but  are  completely  overborne  by  the  legion  of  re- 
presentatives sent  in  by  the  aristocratic  interests.  Lord  John  Russell's 
device  of  tlie  Reforui  Bill  was  certainly  most  ingeniously  contrived  for 
this  purpose,  as  every  body  must  admit. — Black  Book.     Ihad  it. 


THE  PEOPLE. 


JOHN  MITCHELL, 

THE   MAN    WHOM    THE   GOVERNMENT   DENOUNCE   AS   A   FELON, 

I  regard  John  Mitchell  as  a  great  and  glorious  man.  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  true  patriot,  a  genuine  philanthropist ;  a  lover  of  truth  and 
of  liberty,  of  virtue  and  of  mankind.  Though  I  differ  from  him  on 
the  subject  of  physical  force,  I  agree  with  him  in  his  love  of  pure 
democracy,  and  I  sympathise  with  him  in  his  hatred  of  British 
tyrannv,  and  in  his  lonsjings  for  Irish  freedom  and  independence.  I 
respect  and  love  and  admire  him  ;  and  I  despise  and  abhor  his  per- 
secutors. I  regard  John  Mitchell  as  a  patriot,  and  I  regard  his  perse- 
cutors as  traitors.  The  Government  call  John  Mitchell  a  felon — but 
in  my  soul  I  believe  him  to  be  honest  and  virtuous,  while  I  regard 
the  Government  themselves  as  felons  of  the  worst  description.  I  had 
rather  be  John  Mitchell,  prosecuted  as  a  felon  by  a  vile  and  wicked 
Grovernment,  than  be  Lord  John  Russell  or  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
with  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  that  courts  or  t)Tants  can 
bestow.  In  the  struggle  between  the  Government  and  the  Irish 
Leaders,  I  believe  the  Irish  Leaders  to  be,  in  the  general,  right,  and 
the  Government  to  be  utterly  and  horribly  wrong.  Whether  I  also 
am  a  felon  or  not  according  to  Aristocratic  law,  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  know,  and  this  I  must  declare,  whether  the  infamous  laws  of 
the  Aristocratic  felons  call  it  felony  or  not,  that  I  pray  Almighty  God 
to  give  Mitchell  and  Ireland  a  happy  deliverance  out  of  the  dirty, 
bloody  hands  of  the  Government,  and  to  overwhelm  that  Govern- 
ment in  utter  and  eternal  ruin.  It  is  already  infamous,  and  will,  in 
time,  be  overthrown  and  annihilated.  And  millions  will  rejoice  in 
its  downfall,  and  chase  it  out  of  existence  with  hootings  and  cursings 
and  yellings. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  IRISH  CONFEDERATES. 


PERSECUTION. 


I  should  have  some  sympathy  with  the  government  in  their  state 
prosecutions  in  Ireland,  if  the  Government  had  done  anything  like  its 
duty.  As  it  is,  I  have  none.  I  should  have  looked  with  horror  and 
indignation  on  the  speeches  of  Meagher,  Blitchell,  and  O'Brien,  if  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  towards  Ireland  had  not  been  so  wicked, 
so  infamous.  As  it  is,  I  look  on  their  speeches  and  writings  with  a 
great  degree  of  favour  ;  and  though  I  cannot  approve  of  their  recom- 
mendation of  an  appeal  to  arms,  yet  I  do  think,  that  never,  since  the 
world  began,  was  there  a  nation  that  had  more  to  justify  them  in  talk- 
ing of  an  appeal  to  arms,  than  the  Irish  nation. 


The  Directors  of  certain  railway  companies  are  dismissing  certain  of  their 
men,  because  they  refused  to  be  sworn  as  special  constables  In  April  last. 
Most  if  not  all  of  those  men  refused  to  be  sworn  on  conscientious  grounds. 
Some  of  them  believed  it  wrong  to  take  oaths:  and  others  beliered  it  wrong  to 
hare  recourse  to  arms ;  while  others  refused  to  be  sworn  because  they  believed 
the  Government  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  the  peaceful  suffering  people  to  be  in 
the  right.  I  hire  not  heard  of  one  who  refused  to  be  sworn  on  account  of  any 
desire  for  insurrection,  or  any  intention  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet  the  Directors  are  discharging  the  whole.  Those  Directors  are,  in 
my  judgment,  pursuing  both  a  wicked  and  a  dangerous  course.  They  are  pur- 
(Ding  a  wicked  course.  They  are  treating  their  men  unjustly,  cruelly.  They 
are  punishing  them  for  doing  their  duty :  for  obeying  God.  They  are  tempt- 
t  ing  men  to  violate  their  consciences,  to  destroy  their  moral  sense,  and  to 
render  themselves  radically  corrupt  and  utterly  depraved.  They  are  doing 
to  others  as  they  would  not  like  others  to  do  unto  them.     They  are  acting 

WICKEDLY. 

And  they  are  Acting  fooUMy  as  well.  They  are  turning  off  some  of  the  best 
of  their  workmen,  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  their  men.  They  are 
keeping  the  most  worthless  or  unprincipled  of  their  men.  AVe  do  not  say  that 
all  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  swom-in  as  special  constables  were  worthless 
and  tmprincipled  ;  we  only  say  that  all  the  worthless  and  unprincipled  men 
in  their  establishments  did  allow  themselves  to  be  sworn.  There  was  not  a  hypo- 
crile,  a  traitor,  a  lying  sycophant,  an  envious  backbiter  of  his  fellow-workmen, 
a  drunken,  idle,  sneaking  vagabond  on  their  premises,  but  what  took  the  oath 
when  bid.     All  these  are  secure ;  they  remain  in  their  places :  they  vriil  pro- 


bably get  promoted.  They  will  oppress  and  belie  the  better  kind  of  work- 
men. They  will  favour  their  like.  They  will  reward  the  Directors  for  their 
folly  and  wickedness,  in  ways  that  the  Directors  themselves  do  not  imagine. 

Then  again  :  suppose  some  of  those,perions  whom  they  are  dismissing,  to 
be  men  of  violence  and  recklessness,  have  the  Directors  nothing  to  dread 
from  thus  provoking  them !  Have  violent  and  reckless  men  no  means  of 
avenging  themselves  !  If  a  popular  outbreak  should  come,  where  would  those 
men  be  found  ?  What  would  they  do  !  Would  thoje  Directors  like  to  meet 
those  men  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  insurrection !  Would  they  like  their 
property  to  be  at  those  men's  mercy  at  such  a  season !  But  the  men  whom 
they  are  so  cruelly  dismissing  are  not  men  of  violence  and  recklessness :  they 
are  men  of  peace  and  gentleness ;  men  not  soon  provoked  :  men  who  never 
had  a  thought  of  violence  or  blood  since  they  were  bom :  men  from  whom  the 
Directors  have  nothing  to  fear :  men  in  whose  presence  the  Directors'  lives 
and  property  would  be  perfectly  safe,  even  in  the  midst  of  insurrectionarj'  ex- 
citement. Indeed  !  And  the  Directors  are  dismissing  these  men,  because 
they  would  not  violate  their  consciences  !  Put  it  as  you  will,  the  conduct  of 
those  Directors  is  bad,  and  the  sooner  they  repent  the  better. 


SEDITION. 

Judge  Crompton,  in  his  charge  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  the 
Grand  Jury  in  Dublin,  told  them  that  it  is  sedition  to  endeavour  to 
bring  the  Government  into  disrepute,  or  to  persuade  the  people  that 
they  are  badly  governed.  If  Judge  Crompton  be  right,  what  a  seditious 
creature  am  I  ?  I  am  guilty  of  sedition  every  week  of  my  life.  I  try 
to  persuade  people  in  almost  every  lecture  I  deliver,  and  in  almost  every 
tract  that  I  wi-ite,  that  they  are  badly  governed.  And  how  can  I  help 
myself  ?  I  should  have  to  belie  my  inmost  soul  to  speak  well  of  the 
Government.  I  should  have  to  go  against  my  strongest  convictions  to 
persuade  the  people  that  they  were  governed  rightlj'.  If  I  speak  or 
j  write  at  all  on  matters  of  Government,  I  must  he  guilty  of  sedition,  ac- 
j  cording  to  Judge  Crompton's  account  of  sedition.  'What  then  must  I 
do  1  Keep  silent  ?  Say  nothing  1  It  would  kill  me  to  keep  silence  in 
the  present  state  of  things.  I  could  not  endure  to  see  wrong  and  out- 
rage, and  not  express  my  indignation.  I  must  therefore  be  content  to 
be  seditious,  and  let  the  Government  take  its  course.  Our  rulers,  in 
my  judgment,  are  traitors  ;  and  I  see  no  sin  in  saying  so.  Our  rulers, 
in  my  judgment,  are  guilty  of  treason  in  its  most  objectionable  forms  ; 
and  i  see  no  harm  in  telling  them  so.  What  is  treason  against  a  Queen, 
compared  with  treason  against  a  People  ?  What  is  it  to  compass  the 
death  of  a  King,  compared  with  starving  to  death  a  million  of  peaceful 
industrious  people  ? 

If  Governments  want  to  put  down  sedition  among  the  people,  let  them 
put  down  treason  among  themselves.  If  Governments  want  a  good 
reputation,  let  them  rule  in  such  a  way  as  to  desene  it.  Goyeminents 
seldom  get  more  blame  than  they  deserve.  The  Governments  of  Eng- 
land have  never,  in  ray  judgment,  got  blame  in  proportion  to  their 
desert.  The  danger  is,  that  people  should  be  too  backward  to  find  fault 
with  their  rulers,  and  too  forward  to  applaud  and  trust  them. 


NATURAL  RIGHTS. 


Whether  1  have  a  right  to  the  franchise  or  not,  no  one  has  a  right  to  lai 
me  so  long  as  I  am  denied  the  franchise. 

Some  question  whether  the  franchise  he  a  right  at  all ;  but  no  man  of  sense 
can  doubt  but  that  to  tax  a  man  and  yet-  refuse  him  the  franchise,  is  a  wrong. 
But  to  leave  the  dispute  about  right,' is  it  not  men's  duty  to  deal  justly  and 
kindly  with  each  other?  And  do  rtcy  deal  justly  and  kindly  with  their  bre- 
thren, who  monopolise  all  the  power  of  a  government,  and  yet  refuse  to  bear 
all  the  expenses  of  that  government,— who  compel  people  to"  share  the  expen- 
ses of  government,  and  yet  refuse  them  any  share  in  the  government ! 


MAXIMS. 

The  Governments  that  are  most  impatient  of  censure,  are  those  which 
most  deserve  it.  The  Governments  that  are  conscious  of  having  done 
their  duty,  can  bear  reproach  with  dignity. 

Opposition  can  never  endanger  a  Government  that  deserves  to  stand  ; 
it  can  only  endanger  what  deserves  to  fall. 

Why  are  the  Repealers  so  terrible  to  GovemmFUt '  Because  tliey 
have  truth  and  justice  on  their  side,  and  because  the  people  at  large 
are  beginning  to  perceive  it. 
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NOTICES. 

27iimbe)' II  of  Tbe  Veovlb  loill  contain  both  a  greatef  variety  of  Ilattei; 
aiul  a  greater  variety  of  2^ypc. 

Let  those  who  uoidd  wish  to  be  ASEXTsyoj-  The  People,  ajqily  to  J.  Barker, 
Wortley,  near  Leeds,  loithoid  delay. 

Another  Specimen  Number  of  The  Peoi'Le  wUl  be  pidilishcd  very  shortly. 
We  will  not  begin  our  Weekly  issue,  till  we  have  given  the  jyublic  a  fair  and 
full  chance  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  our  Work.  Besides  ; 
we  wish  to  get  our  Agency  established  and  in  tolerable  working  order. 
In  the  Second  Specimen  Number  we  shall  state  all  particulars  resjjscting  the 
Time  of  Publication,  Mode  of  Transmission,  he. 

THE  UNITARIANS  AND  CHARTISM. 

Many  of  my  Unitarian  friends  are  offended  with  me,  on  account  of 
my  political  proceedings.  They  are  astonished  and  grieved,  they  s?y, 
at  the  course  which  I  am  pursuing.  Some  of  them  think  I  have 
lowered  myself  greatly,  and  brought  dishonour  on  them  as  well. 
Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  charge  me  with  pursuing  a  course  calcu- 
lated to  prove  ruinous  to  the  country,  or  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
and  order,  and  national  prosperity.  Some  even  speak  of  me  as  an 
enemy  to  mankind,  as  a  friend  to  turbulence,  insurrection,  and  blood- 
shed ;  as  an  advocate  of  violence  and  civil  war.  They  speak  of  me 
as  lost  to  all  good  ;  as  ruined  in  reputation,  and  disqualified  for  useful- 
ness for  ever.  Now,  in  my  judgment,  my  Unitarian  friends  are  all 
wrong.  They  have  no  cause  whatever  either  for  their  complaints  or 
fears.  I  have  dishonoured  no  one.  I  have  injured  no  one.  I  have 
done  nothing  either  to  lower  or  degrade  myself,  or  to  bring  disgrace 
on  others.  I  have  done  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  purest  and 
highest  repiitation.  I  have  done  nothing  inconsistent  with  religion  ; 
nothing  calculated  to  injure  my  country  or  mankind.  I  have  done 
nothing  to  make  any  man  ashamed  of  me  ;  nothing  which  ought  to 
make  any  of  my  friends  unhappy  on  my  account.  T  have  done  the 
contrary.  By  the  steps  which  I  have  taken,  I  have  done  Jwnoitr  to 
myself.  By  the  course  which  I  am  pursuing,  I  am  doing  honour  to 
my  friends.  I  am  contributing-  to  my  country's  welfare.  I  am  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  my  kind.  The  very  men  that  now  reproach 
me  for  what  I  am  doing,  will  honour  me  for  it  in  the  end.  If  they 
understood  things  rightly,  and  were  as  kindly  and  honestly  disposed 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  honour  me  now.  I  have  acted  nei- 
ther wickedly  nor  foolishly.  I  have  done  nothing,  either  to  deserve 
blame,  or  to  call  for  pity.  And  this  is  what  I  wish  to  show.  I 
write,  not  because  I  am  troubled  at  the  alienation  of  my  friends,  or  be- 
cause I  shrink  from  reproach  or  loss  :  I  write  out  of  pure  regard  to 
the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness  ;  to  the  interests  of  my 
country  and  my  kind.  I  have  only  to  request  that  my  friends  will 
give  what  T  write  a  patient  reading,  and  a  candid  consideration. 

I  wish,  first,  to  state  what  I  have  done  in  reference  to  politics, 
and,  secondly,  to  state  my  reasons  for  what  T  have  done. 

And  first.  What  have  I  done  ?  What  I'KiN'cirLEs  have  I  em- 
braced and  advocated  1  In  what  -way  have  I  advocated  my  princi- 
ples ?  What  OBJECT  have  I  sought  to  accomplish  ?  What  means 
have  I  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  2  With 
what  PARTIES  have  I  united  ? 

In  the  first  place.  What  political  I'KlNCirLEs  have  I  embraced  and 
advocated  ?  The  first  political  principle  which  I  advocated  after  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  Unitarians,  was  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade  ;  the  second  was  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture ;  the  third  was  the  abolition  of  the  State  Church,  and  the 
appropriation  of  church  property  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  national  education.  As  a  means  of  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  those  principles  by  the  legislature,  I  have,  in  the  next  place, 
advocated  a  thorough  reform  of  Parliament ;  a  thorough  popularisation 


of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  means  of  thus  popularising  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  have  advocated  the  principles  of  what  is  called  the 
people's  charter.  These  principles  are,  1 .  Universal  Suffrage ; 
2.  No  Property  Qualification  for  Members  of  Parliament.  3.  Equal 
Electorial  Districts.  4.  Vote  by  Ballot.  .i.  Annual  Parliaments, 
or  something  equivalent  to  annual  Parliaments.  6.  Payment  of 
Members  of  Parliament 

The  question  is,  What  is  there  loi-onr/  in  these  principles  ?  Are 
the  principles  unreasonable  or  wicked  ?  Are  they  calculated,  if 
adopted  by  the  country,  to  prove  injurious  ?  Are  they  so  bad,  that 
no  sane  good  man  can  hold  and  advocate  them  ?  Have  I,  by  advo- 
cating those  principles,  proved  myself  unworthy  of  the  friendship  of 
the  wise  and  good  ? 

We  will  begin  with  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  Free  Trade  was 
the  first  political  subject  on  which  1  wrote  or  lectured.  Did  I  do 
wrong  in  speaking  or  writing  on  this  subject  1  Did  I  act  foolishly  or 
wickedly  in  advocating  Free  Trade  ?  My  Unitarian  friends  will 
hardly  say  so.  The  Unitarians  themselves,  both  ministers  and 
people,  advocated  Free  Trade.  !Many  of  them  were  most  zealous 
in  its  advocacy.  Unitarians  therefore  must  condemn  themselves, 
if  they  condemn  my  proceedings  in  this  matter.  For  myself,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  advocate  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  earlier.  I  am 
sorry  too  that  the  Unitarians  did  not  sooner  begin  to  plead  for  Free 
Trade.  I  am  sorry  that  they  allowed  the  accursed  provision  mono- 
poly to  afflict  and  impoverish  the  country  so  long.  They  would  have 
done  themselves  more  honour,  if  they  had  formed  an  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  thirty  years  ago. 

The  next  measure  which  I  have  advocated  is,  The- Abolition  of  the 
Law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  or,  in  other  words,  the  abolition  of 
the  Land  Monopoly.  Am  I  to  blame  for  this  1  I  think  the  con- 
trary. I  should  have  been  to  blame  if  I  had  neglected  to  seek  the 
abolition  of  the  Land  Monopoly.  The  Land  Monopoly  is  an  outrageous 
piece  of  injustice,  and  an  immeasurable  curse.  The  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture  is  one  of  the  most  irrational,  unnatural,  and  mis- 
chievous laws  in  existence.  The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  is, 
if  possible,  more  unjust,  more  irrational,  and  more  mischievous,  than 
the  Corn  and  Provision  laws.  The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture 
was  the  parent  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  parent  of  many  other 
irrational,  inhuman,  and  injurious  laws  as  well.  The  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture  prevents  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  law,  vast  portions  of  the  land,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  lie  waste,  and  still  greater  portions  ai-e  but  very  imperfectly 
cultivated.  And  v^hat  is  the  consequence  1  In  the  first  place,  great 
numbers  of  men  are  left  unemployed,  who  ought  to  be  labouring  on 
the  land.  In  the  next  place,  those  who  are  employed,  are  unable  to 
obtain  fair  wages.  The  competition  for  labour  is  so  gi'eat,  that  wages 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  In  the  third  place,  provisions  are 
scarcer  than  they  ought  to  be.  If  the  unemployed  labourers  were  all 
at  work  upon  the  land,  they  would  double  or  treble  the  amount  of 
provisions.  And  plenty  would  cause  cheapness.  The  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture  therefore  injures  the  masses  of  the  people  every 
way.  It  prevents  them  from  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  employ- 
ment. It  prevents  them  from  obtaining  fair  wages  when  they  are 
employed.  And  it  prevents  them  from  obtaining  in  return  for  the 
scanty  wages  they  receive,  that  quantity  of  provisions  which  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  obtain.  Another  consequence  of  that  wicked  and 
unnatural  law  is,  that  every  branch  of  trade  is  injured.  When  men 
are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  food  iu  return  for  their  wages,  how  can 
they  obtain  other  productions  of  skill  and  industry  ?  When  it  takes 
all  that  a  man  can  earn  to  purchase  food  sufficient  to  support  himself 
and  his  family,  he  has  nothing  left  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  better  house  : 
hence  the  builder's  trade  declines.  He  has  nothing  left  with  which  to 
store  his  garret  or  his  cellar  with  a  little  better  furniture  :  hence  the  joiner 
and  cabinet-maker  suffer.  He  has  nothing  left  with  which  to  procure 
better  clothing  for  himself  and  his  family  :  hence  the  cotton  trade,  the 
woollen  trade,  the  silk  trade,  and  the  linen  trade  decline.     He  has 
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nothing  left  with  which  to  purchase  books,  or  tracts,  or  other  means 
of  instruction  and  improvement :  hence  the  business  of  the  paper 
maker,  the  printer,  the  bookseller,  the  stationer,  and  the  school- 
master decline. 

Then  again,  the  existence  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture 
perpetuates  an  Aristocracy,  or  an  hereditary  Power-Monopoly.  In 
other  words,  it  secures  the  ruling  power  of  the  nation  to  a  class,  to 
a  handful  of  unqualified  men,  and  dooms  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  political  bondage. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  an  aristocratical  one  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  A  handful  of  men  have  the  whole  of  the  power  of  the 
empire.  The  land  monopolists  are,  in  fact,  the  sole  rulers  of  the 
nation.  The  Queen  is  but  a  name.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
but  a  tool.  The  land  monopolists  are  the  rulers,  and  they  rule  in 
the  selfish  spirit  of  a  class.  They  make  the  interests  of  the  nation 
bend  to  their  own  interests.  They  have  done  so  for  ages.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  country  bears  the  marks  of  their  selfishness  and  par- 
tiality in  every  department.  I  have  mentioned,  as  a  sample  of  their 
legislation,  the  corn  and  provision  laws.  Those  laws  were  passed  by 
the  Aristocracy,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  own  incomes,  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation.  They  answered  this  purpose.  They 
secured  the  monopoly  of  grain  and  provisions  to  the  British  farmers. 
They  accordingly  raised  the  price  of  provisions  to  twice,  sometimes 
to  four  times,  their  natural  value.  They  compelled  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  to  give  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  6d.,  and  even  7s.  6d.  a  stone  for 
flour,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  purchased  at  Is.  6d.  They 
were  plunder  laws.  They  robbed  the  working  classes  of  one- 
half  or  three-fourths  of  their  earnings.  They  were  murdek  laws. 
They  not  only  reduced  millions  to  want,  but  caused  multitudes  to 
die  of  absolute  starvation.  They  injured  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country.  They  made  employment  scarce.  They  made  the  supply 
of  employment  irregular.  They  prevented  the  working  classes  from 
earning  more  than  one-half  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have  earned  ; 
and  took  away,  besides,  one  half  of  what  they  did  earn,  by  keep- 
ing up  at  an  unnatural  height,  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
enactment  of  these  laws  was  a  deed  of  robbery,  of  cruelty,  and  of 
inhumanity,  hardly  to  be  exceeded.  I  had  myself  a  narrow  escape 
from  starvation  in  consequence  of  these  laws.  And  a  brother  of 
mine, — my  mother's  first-born, — a  most  affectionate  son,  and  a  most 
virtuous  and  talented  youth,  fell  a  \actim  to  them. 

The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  has  given  birth  to  other  laws 
of  a  similar  character  to  the  plundering  and  murderous  Corn  Laws. 
For  a  length  of  time,  laws  were  in  force  granting  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  grain.  These  laws  allowed  to  men  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  every  quarter  of  corn  they  took  out  of  the  country. 
This  amount  was  talcen  from  the  pockets  of  the  working  people. 
It  was  taken  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  a  part 
of  their  corn,  and  rendering  the  remainder  dearer.  The  land  mo- 
nopolists took  our  money,  to  pay  themselves  and  their  attendants 
for  carrying  away  a  portion  of  our  com,  and  raising  the  price  of 
the  remainder,  on  which  we  had  to  live.  They  called  those  laws, 
'  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  ;'  I  call  them 
PLUNDER  and  murder  laws  ;  laws  for  the  further  enrichment  of  those 
who  were  already  too  rich,  and  for  the  further  impoverishment  of 
those  who  were  already  too  poor. 

The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  produces  mischief  in  other 
ways.  It  gives  the  whole  of  the  land  to  one  chUd,  to  the  eldest  son. 
It  therefore  obliges  the  father  to  provide  for  his  other  children  out  of 
his  yearly  income,  or  out  of  the  public  purse.  If  he  provides  for 
them  out  of  his  own  income,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  land.  He 
lays  by  for  them  that  money  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  improv- 
ing his  estate,  in  supplying  labour  to  a  number  of  workmen,  and 
thus  ultimately  increasing  both  the  worth  of  his  estate,  the  happiness 
of  his  neighbours,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  He  must,  if  he 
provide  for  his  children  out  of  his  yearly  income,  allow  the  estate  to 
deteriorate.     His  tenants,  and  the  working  people  in  his  neighbour- 


hood, and  the  country  at  large,  especially  the  labouring  population  of 
the  country,  must  suffer  in  consequence.  If  he  provides  for  them  out 
of  the  public  purse,  it  is  still  a  national  injury.  The  whole  expenses 
must  be  drawn  from  the  labouring  classes,  and  all  additional  taxation 
tends  to  increase  commercial  embarrassment  and  popular  suffering 
And  the  amount  of  taxation  occasioned  by  the  Aristocrats  providing 
for  their  younger  children  at  the  People's  expense  is  immense.  They 
keep  up  a  large  standing  army,  that  some  of  their  children  may  be 
officers.  They  keep  up  a  large  and  extensive  Church  establishment, 
that  others  may  be  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  Rectors  and  Prebends. 
Tiiey  keep  up  a  number  of  sinecure  places  to  accommodate  others. 
They  create  a  long  pension  list  to  provide  for  others^ 

The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  leads  to  the  embarrassment  of 
trade,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  country,  and  to  the  derangement  of 
the  whole  of  our  national  affairs  in  every  way.  To  unfold  and  describe 
the  mischievous  effects  of  this  unnatural  law  at  full  length,  would  require 
a  bulky  volume.  I  have  said  enough  however  to  prove,  that  in  setting 
myself  in  opposition  to  this  law,  and  pleading  for  its  abolition,  I  have 
done  nothing  deserving  censure  or  reproach,  but  that  I  have,  on  the 
contrary,  deserved  commendation  and  honour  for  so  doing.  And  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  have  commendation  and  honour  for  what 
I  have  said  and  written  against  this  unnatural  and  inhuman  law. 

The  next  measure  which  I  have  advocated  is,  the  abolition  of  the 
State  Church.  Do  I  deserve  reproach  or  blame  for  this  ?  Have 
I  dishonoured  myself  or  my  friends  by  pleading  for  absolute  re- 
ligious liberty  ?  Is  the  State  Church  of  any  use  ?  Is  it  not  an  engine 
of  deceit  and  robbery  1  Are  not  its  doctrines  a  mass  of  falsehoods  ? 
Are  not  many  of  them  licentious  and  blasphemous  ?  Are  not  the 
ministers  of  the  State  Church  false  and  perjured  men  ?  Have  not 
some  of  the  dignitaries  of  that  Church  themselves  declared,  that  there 
are  things  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  be- 
lieves ;  which  not  one  man  among  them  of  common  sense  believes  1 
Yet  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  every  one  of  them  professes  to  believe  tlie 
whole  1  Is  not  the  State  Church  a  piece  of  injustice  ?  Is  it  right, 
that  men  who  regard  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  as  false, 
and  the  priesthood  of  the  Established  Church  as  a  host  of  perjured 
men,  and  who  consider  the  interests  of  the  State  Church  as  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  truth  and  religion,  and  as  opposed  to  national  liberty 
and  prosperity,  should  be  compelled  to  support  that  Church  ?  Is  it 
not  a  shame,  that  the  property  which  was  left  by  our  ancestors  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  should  be  embezzled  by  a  faithless  and  profligate 
clergy,  and  by  the  plundering  land  monopolists,  and  employed  in  pro- 
motinp;  the  enslavement  and  destruction  of  the  poor  ?  Is  not  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  a  more  enormous  and  insulting  piece  of 
injustice  than  the  Established  Church  of  England  ?  Do  not  the 
Dissenters  generally  ci'y  shame  on  the  Government  for  upholding  this 
Church  Establishment  ?  Does  not  every  consistent  Unitarian  in  the 
land  look  on  the  State  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  ut- 
terly Anti-christian,  and  as  exceedingly  injurious  ?  How  then  can 
Unitarians  think  that  I  have  degraded  myself,  or  dishonoured  them,  by 
pleading  for  the  abolition  of  these  establishments,  and  for  the  appro- 
priation of  all  Church  property  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  national  education  ? 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  laboured  to  popularise  the  Government  of 
this  country.  I  have  laboured  to  render  the  views,  the  feelings,  the 
will  of  the  masses  of  the  People,  effective  in  our  legislative  assemblies. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  render  Government  subser\'ient  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation  at  large,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain,  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  as  it  has  for  ages  been,  the  instrument  of  selfish  aggrandisement  and 
of  popular  oppression  in  the  hands  of  a  class.  I  have  laboured  to 
have  it  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous, 
and  employed  for  the  elevation,  the  improvement,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  country  and  the  world. 

As  a  means  of  effecting  this  popularisation  of  the  Government,  I 
have  pleaded  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  wished  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  is  called,  a  leg* 
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islative  body  composed  of  men  chosen  by  the  common  people,  from 
amongst  themselves,  to  represent  their  views,  their  wishes,  and  their 
interests,  and  to  give  efficiency  to  their  will  in  the  enactment  of  laws, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  In  other  words, 
I  have  wished  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  what  its  name  imports, 
a  popular,  democratic  legislative  body.  Will  any  Unitarian  say  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  be  a  popular  legislative  body  ? 
"Will  any  Unitarian  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  what 
it  is  at  present,  a  House  of  Aristocrats  ;  a  House  where  Aristocratic 
influence  is  absolutely  predominant  ;  a  House  where  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People,  when  any  of  them  happen  to  have  seats  there, 
are  slighted,  ridiculed,  jeered,  taunted,  insulted  1  Will  any  Unitarian 
say  that  one  House  is  not  sufficient  for  the  land-monopolists;  or  that 
one  House  is  too  much  for  the  masses  of  the  People  1  Is  it  not 
plain,  that  either  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be 
changed,  or  its  chakactee  altered  1  Is  it  not  plain,  that  we  ought 
either  to  have  a  thoroughly  popular  House,  or  cease  to  have  a  House 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Common's  House  of  Parliament  I  If  it  be 
wrong  to  seek  the  thorough  popularisation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  CONSTITUTION  of  the  country  is  wrong  ;  the  great  principle  of 
representation  is  false  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  constitution  of  the  country  says,  that  no  one  ought  to  be 
taxed  without  his  consent,  or  the  consent  of  his  representative  freely 
chosen  by  himself.  But  is  this  principle  of  the  constitution  at  present 
acted  upon  in  this  kingdom  ?  Are  the  People  in  all  cases  consulted 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  ?  Are  not  the  masses  of  the  People  taxed 
every  year,  and  taxed  most  heavily,  without  either  their  own  con- 
sent, or  the  consent  of  their  representatives  1  The  masses  of  the 
People  have  no  representatives.  Seven-eighths  of  the  whole  People 
are  denied  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  altogether. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  People  then  are  taxed  without  their  consent,  ex- 
pressed either  by  themselves  or  by  their  representatives.  As  I  have 
said,  they  have  no  representatives  at  all.  The  present  law,  made  by 
the  Land-monopolists  themselves,  denies  them  the  liberty  of  choosing 
representatives.  I  say  then,  that  either  the  law  is  wrong,  or  the  con- 
eiitutioH  is  wrong.  If  the  constitution  be  right,  the  present  law  of 
elections  is  wrong.  If  the  constitution  be  right,  if  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  be  not  a  mistake,  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  popularised.  The  power  and  influence  of  that 
House  should  be  the  power  and  influence  of  the  People.  Its  consti- 
tution should  be  thoroughly  democratic.  The  masses  of  the  People 
should  choose  its  members.  Its  members  should  be  the  representatives 
of  the  feelings,  the  wishes,  the  interests,  the  will  of  the  People.  In 
seeking  the  popularisation  therefore  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am 
doing  nothing  either  to  degrade  myself  or  to  dishonour  my  friends.  I 
am  doing  nothing  to  make  me  an  object  either  of  pity,  of  contempt, 
or  of  blame.  I  am  doing  nothing  but  what  is  just  and  honourable  ; 
nothing  but  what  it  is  my  duty  to  do.  If  I  deserve  to  be  blamed  at 
all,  it  is  for  having  neglected  this  work  so  long  :  it  is  for  not  having 
employed  my  influence  to  promote  the  popularisation  of  the  so-called 
House  of  Commons  from  the  beginning. 

But  I  have  embraced  and  advocated  the  principles  of  the  People's 
Charter,  it  is  said.  I  have  become  a  Chartist  lecturer,  say  my  ac- 
cusers. I  acknowledge  the  charge.  I  have  embraced  and  advocated 
the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter.  I  have  become  a  Chartist 
lecturer.  But  what  tlien  ?  Are  the  principles  of  the  Charter  unjust, 
irrational,  extravagant,  or  dangerous  ?  What  is  the  Charter  1  What 
are  Its  principles  1  I  have  stated  them  once;  I  will  state  them 
again.  The  first  is,  Universal  Suffrage.  The  second,  no  Property 
Qualification  for  Members  of  Parliatrsent.  The  third.  Equal  Electoral 
Districts.  The  fourth,  Vote  by  Ballot.  The  fifth,  Annual  Parlia- 
ments. The  sixth,  Payment  of  Mem 'burs.  Is  there  any  thing 
wrong  in  these  principles  ?  I  ask  again,  are  thesei  principles  irrational  2 
Are  they  unjust  ?  Are  tliey  extravagant  ?  Are  they  injurious  1  I 
challenge  the  whole  Unitarian  body  to  pirove  that  any  one  of  these 
demands  of  the  Charter  is  irrational,  cxtrairasant,  lunjust,  or  dangerous. 


I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  refusal  of  these  demands  is  unjust, 
irrational,  extravagant,  and  dangerous.  I  undertake  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  Chartism  but  Anti-Chartism  that  is  unjust,  irrational,  extravagant, 
injurious.  I  undertake  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  principles  of  Demo- 
cracy unfolded  in  the  Charter,  but  the  principles  of  Aristocracy  at 
present  dominant  in  the  country,  that  are  unjust,  irrational,  extrava- 
gant, and  mischievous.  A  Chartist,  if  his  conduct  be  consistent  with 
his  principles,  is  an  honourable  man.  The  object  of  the  Chartists  is 
simply,  as  I  have  said,  to  popularise  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a 
view  to  secure  just  government,  and  national  prosperity.  The  object 
of  the  Chartists  is,  to  make  the  Government  the  image  of  the  popular 
mind  ;  the  representation  of  national  views,  and  national  feelings,  and 
national  interests  ;  and  thus  render  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  conducive  to  national  prosperity,  and  to  universal  happi- 
ness. They  advocate  the  Charter  for  this  object.  They  consider  that 
the  adoption  of  the  People's  Charter  would  accomplish  this  object. 
Are  you  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  ?  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that 
it  would.  But  one  would  imagine  that  proof  were  unnecessary.  If 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  chosen  by  Universal 
Suffrage  ;  if  the  Suffrage  were  taken  by  Ballot  ;  if  the  country  were 
divided  into  equal  Electoral  Districts,  appointing  an  equal  number  of 
people  to  choose  an  equal  number  of  representatives  throughout  the 
whole  empire  :  if  no  restrictions  were  laid  upon  choosing  people 
by  any  Property  Qualification  ;  if  Annual  Parliaments  were  esta- 
blished, or  something  equivalent  to  Annual  Parliaments,  affording  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  dismissing  a  faithless  servant  and  electing 
another  in  his  place  ;  is  it  not  manifest,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  thoroughly  popularised, — that  the  members  of  that  house 
would  be  the  true  representatives  of  the  minds  of  the  people, — that 
the  wishes  and  will  of  the  people  would  have,  through  the  medium  of 
that  House,  the  force  of  law  1  It  appears  to  me  most  evident,  most 
palpable,  that  it  must  be  so. 

I  say  then,  that  the  People's  Charter  is  a  most  respectable  docu- 
ment, and  that  a  respectable,  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous  man  may  advocate 
it.  The  demands  of  the  Charter  are  most  just  and  reasonable  :  they 
are  safe  and  moderate.  In  urging  these  demands  then,  a  man  neither 
degrades  himself,  nor  dishonours  his  friends  ;  he  neither  proves  him- 
self a  madman  nor  a  felon.  He  neither  proves  himself  an  enemy  to 
order,  nor  a  foe  to  his  country.  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  advocated 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  ;  but  I  have  made  myself  neither  an 
object  of  pity  nor  of  blame  by  so  doing.  I  acknowledge  myself  a 
Chartist  lecturer  ;  but  a  Chartist  lecturer,  if  his  character  be  good  in 
other  respects,  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  deserving 
of  his  race.  He  is,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  advocate  of 
justice  in  opposition  to  iniquity  ;  an  advocate  of  popular  liberty  in 
opposition  to  popular  slavery  ;  an  advocate  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  masses,  in  opposition  to  the  mad  and  mischievous  selfishness 
of  a  class  ;  an  advocate  of  national  prosperity  and  universal  welfare, 
in  opposition  to  oppression  and  usurpation,  to  tyranny  and  ruin. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular.  I  would  ask,  have  not  some  of 
the  best  and  greatest  and  wisest  of  our  race  held  the  great  principles 
of  the  People's  Charter  ?  Did  not  the  leading  men  amongst  the 
American  Revolutionists  hold  these  views  ?  Did  they  not  carry  out 
these  views  even  farther  than  the  Chartists  propose  ?  What  was  the 
beautiful,  the  celestial  Channing,the  mildest,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant, 
of  Unitarian  luminaries  ?  And  what  was  the  philosophical  and  i  prac- 
tical Franklin  ?  What  were  Washington  and  Jefferson  1  What 
were  Jackson  and  Adams  1  Republicans.  Yes,  those  greatest  glories 
of  the  Western  Continent  were  more  than  Chartists  ;  they  were 
Republicans.  What  are  the  great  ones  of  America  now  ?  Repub- 
licans. The  greatest  American  now  living,  perhaps  the  most  learned 
and  religious  man  that  the  continent  of  America  can  boast,  is  Theodore 
Parker,  a  Unitarian  minister  :  yet  Theodore  Parker  is  a  Republican. 
And  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Frederick  Douglass,  and  Charles 
Lenox  Remond,  and  Gerrit  Smith,  and  the  great  Abolitionists  of 
America  generally,  are  all  Republicans.     The  celebrated  Emerson  too 
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is  a  Republican.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  even  in  the  principles  of  Re- 
publicanism, which  go  fiar  beyond  the  principles  of  the  People's 
Charter,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  consistent  with  wisdom,  and 
learning,  and  virtue  ;  nothing  but  what  the  wisest,  and  greatest,  and 
best  of  mankind  may  hold  and  advocate  ;  nothing  but  what  is  con- 
sistent with  the  truest  nobility,  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  honour,  the 
richest  moral  worth,  the  divinest  virtue,  the  perfection  of  all  human 
excellence. 

But  further :  what  are  the  greatest  men  of  Fbance  ?  Republi- 
cans. What  is  Lamartine, — the  man  who  has  distinguished  himself 
above  all  his  contemporaries,  as  a  phOosopher,  a  poet,  an  historian  ; 
the  man  who  commands  the  respect  of  his  greatest  enemies  ;  the  man 
who  has  secured  the  reverence  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  ;  the  man 
to  whom  innumerable  miLlions  of  admiring  eyes,  and  wondering  hearts, 
and  loving  souls,  with  hopeful  reverence,  are  at  this  hour  directed  ; 
the  man  who  is  the  rising  sun  of  a  new  era  ;  the  brightest  light  that 
fills  the  moral  firmament ;  the  man  who  has  proved  himself  equal  to 
the  arduous  and  solemn  task  of  controlling  the  wild  elements  of  popu- 
lar insurrection,  and,  amid  the  wild  waves  of  a  dissolved  and  agitated 
empire,  of  speaking  peace  to  the  most  troubled  and  violent  elements 
of  excited  and  enraged  humanity ;  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  chaos,  stood  like  a  god  above  the  terrible  commotion,  and 
charmed  the  rude  and  stormy  elements,  and  the  undigested  mass  of 
endless  and  conflicting  passions,  into  order,  harmony,  and  peace  ?  A 
Republican  !  Not  a  Chartist  merely,  but  a  Republican  !  !  Yes, 
this  great  Lamartine  ;  this  object  of  universal  admiration  ;  this  com- 
plete man  ;  this  striking  image  of  the  Deity  ;  this  glorious  incarnation 
and  embodiment  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  great,  the  good,  the 
heavenly ;  this  representative  of  the  enlightenment,  the  virtue,  the 
talent,  the  wealth,  and  the  courage  of  the  French  nation  ;  this  exam- 
ple of  learning,  of  peace,  of  philanthropy  ;  this  beau,  ideal,  this  beau- 
tiful and  striking  development  of  statesmanship  ;  this  celebrated,  and 
lauded,  and  half-adored  Lamartine  ;  this  piece  of  human  perfection, 
which  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  our  race,  the  direst  haters  of 
liberty,  the  most  false,  and  faithless,  and  treacherous  of  our  bribed, 
corrupted  press  are  obliged  to  praise  ;  this  same  Lamartine  ;  this 
exemplification  of  Christianised  humanity  ;  this  purest,  this  brightest, 
this  truest  manifestation  of  the  refinement  of  Europe  ;  this  god-like 
revelation  of  moral  beauty  and  human  excellence,  is  a  CHAKiisr  and 
Republican.  And  Cremieux,  Marrast,  Gamier  Pages,  Arago,  ilarie, 
and  the  eloquent  Lacordaire,  and  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  another 
glorious  luminary  in  the  Unitarian  firmament,  are  all,  not  only  Char- 
tists, but  Republicans.  They  not  only  recognise  as  true  the  six  great 
principles  of  the  People's  Charter,  but  they  use  those  principles,  not 
as  a  means  of  electing  popular  parliaments  to  co-operate  with  Ro)-alty 
and  Aristocracy,  but  as  a  means  of  electing  an  Assembly  to  rule  the 
nation  instead  of  Royalty  and  Aristocracy.  These  great,  these  cele- 
brated men  ;  these  distinguished  philosophers  and  statesmen  ;  these 
enUghtened  priests  and  Abbes,  these  poets,  these  eminent  lawyers, 
these  accomplished  financiers,  these  bright  examples  of  the  true,  the 
great,  the  beautiful ;  these  finished  specimens  of  human  excellence  ; 
these  bright  developments  of  humanity  ;  these  wise,  these  talented, 
these  virtuous,  these  patriotic,  these  philanthropic ;  these  most  honoured 
and  most  honourable  men,  are  all  Republicans.  They  are  not  con- 
tent with  Cliartism.  They  leave  the  mere  advocates  of  Chartism 
behind,  and  pass  on  to  the  adoption,  the  advocacy,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  untrammelled  Democracy.  Rising  above  the  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies, the  foUies  and  inhumanities  of  orthodox  politics,  they  advo- 
cate a  rational,  a  simple,  a  just,  an  intelligible  and  god-like  political 
creed.  They  teach  in  politics  what  the  Unitarians  profess  to  teach 
in  religion,  that  men  are  fit  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves  ;  that  they 
are  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  self-government.  Do  we  need  any  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter,  and  even  the 
principles  of  unmixed  Republicanism,  may  be  held  and  advocated  by 
the  wise,  the  good,  the  great  ?  Do  we  need  any  further  proof  that 
the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter,  even  in  conjunction  with  the 


more  thorough-going  principles  of  RepubUcanism,  are  consistent  with 
every  thing  that  is  great  and  good  and  glorious  ? 

Yet  further  proof  is  at  hand.  What  are  the  best,  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  the  most  philanthropic  of  our  English  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians ?  What  are  Cobden  and  Bright  ?  And  what  is  George 
Thompson, — that  ardent  and  untiring  advocate  of  right  and  hberty  t 
And  what  are  Joseph  Hume,  and  Sharman  Crawford,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley,  and  Colonel  Thompson  ]  I  will  not  call  them  Char- 
tists, yet  they  hold  and  advocate  the  principles  of  the  Charieb. 
They  believe  the  principles  of  the  Charter  to  be  just,  and  rational,  and 
good.  If  they  do  not  advocate  those  principles  in  all  their  length  and 
breadth  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  not  because  they  think  ill  of 
the  piinciples,  but  because  they  think  ill  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  not  because  they  think  the  principles  of  the  Charter  too  extra- 
vagant to  be  advocated,  but  because  they  think  the  present  legislature 
too  ignorant,  too  stupid,  too  selfish  to  appreciate  them,  to  do  them 
justice.  They  act  on  the  principle  that  it  is  foolish  to  give  that  which 
is  holy  to  dogs,  or  to  cast  pearls  before  swine.  Several  of  these  wor- 
thies ;  several  of  these  specimens  of  superior  genius,  of  unrivalled  elo- 
quence, of  earnest  patriotism,  of  true  philanthropy,  advocate  the 
principles  of  the  People's  Charter  publicly,  and  without  reserve  ;  and 
all  of  them  look  on  those  principles  with  respect,  and  long  for  the  day 
when  they  shall  be  established  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

And  what  is  the  pure,  the  gentle,  and  the  philanthropic  Fielden  ? 
And  what  are  Joseph  Sturge  and  Henry  Vincent  \  And  what  are 
Miall,  and  Scoble,  and  William  Lovett  ?     All  Chabtisis. 

The  principles  of  the  People's  Charter  are  advocated  by  some  of  the 
most  respectable  and  popular  newspapers  of  the  day.  They  are  advoca- 
ted by  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  the  Xonconformisl,  two  respectable  papers 
in  the  metropolis ;  and  they  are  advocated  by  the  Leeds  Times,  one  of  the 
most  talented  and  respectable  provincial  newspapers  in  the  kingdom. 
They  were  advocated  lately  by  a  respectable  gentleman  in  the  columns 
of  the  British  Banner,  a  paper  in  great  favour  with  the  Independent  de- 
nomination. And  these  views  are  held  by  many  inteUigent,  virtuous, 
and  talented  individuals  among  the  Unitarians.  A  Unitarian  min- 
ister presided  at  the  formation  of  the  People's  League  in  London, 
which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage,  with  such  other 
details  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Suffrage  thoroughly  popular. 
And  other  Unitarian  gentlemen  attended  at  the  formation  of  this 
League,  and  their  names  now  stand  on  the  council  of  that  League, 
And  what  are  William  and  JIary  Howitt, — two  of  the  most  res- 
pectable  of  our  authors,  and  two  of  the  most  virtuous  of  our  country- 
men 1  They  are  Chartists.  They  may  not  assume  the  name,  but 
they  hold  and  advocate  the  principles.  We  have  here  still  fuller 
proof,  if  fuller  proof  were  needed,  that  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
may  be  held  and  advocated,  not  only  by  men  unstained  with  crime, 
and  free  from  insanity,  but  by  men  and  women  of  vast  and  varied 
information,  renowned  for  superior  virtue,  distinguished  by  the  great- 
est gifts,  and  adorned  and  beautified  by  every  human  and  every 
heavenly  excellence.  We  have  here  still  fuUer  proof,  if  fuller  proof 
were  necessary,  that  the  democratic  principle  has  nothing  in  it  incon- 
sistent with  superior  learning,  with  extensive  knowledge,  with  pure 
and  godUke  virtue,  with  peace  and  gentleness  and  love,  with  the 
truest  nobility,  with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  honour,  with  the  high- 
est regard  to  civil  order  and  stable  government,  with  the  truest  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  our  country  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  kind. 
We  have  here  the  fullest  proof,  that  the  principles,  not  of  the  People's 
Charter  merely,  but  of  unmixed,  uncompromising  republicanism,  and 
an  unutterable,  unmitigable  hatred  of  every  thing  like  Royal  or  Aris- 
tocratical  despotism,  are  consistent  with  the  purest  forms  of  virtue, 
with  the  fullest  development  of  superior  intellect,  with  the  most  bril- 
liant genius,  with  the  greatest  and  most  varied  talents,  with  the  rich- 
est worth,  with  the  most  perfect  forms  of  human  excellence  and 
Christian  virtue  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
(To  he  continued.) 


THE  PEOPLE 


THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
ARMED  OPPOSITION  TO  GOVERNi\IENT. 


The  right  of  a  nation  to  assert  their  liberties  by  arms,  is  the  ad- 
mitted theoiy  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  theory  of  the  British 
Constitution  recognises  that  right,  when  governors  transgi-ess  the  rule 
of  law.  Sacheverell  was  tried  and  found  guilty  for  preaching  a  ser- 
mon in  which  he  questioned  this  right.  Locke  and  Paley  both  wrote 
in  defence  of  this  right.  The  present  royal  family  reign  in  virtue  of 
this  right.  They  succeed  to  other  royal  families,  driven  from  the 
throne  by  popular  force  and  popular  indignation. 

To  deny  this  right,  is  to  say  that  governments  have  a  right  to 
do  what  they  %yill,— that  they  have  a  right  to  plunder,  and  starve, 
and  destroy  the  people  at  their  pleasure.  If  a  nation  have  not  a  right 
to  resist  and  depose  a  wicked  monarch  or  a  wicked  government,  the 
monarchy  and  government  are  at  liberty  to  rob  and  slay,  till  the  peo- 
ple are  exterminated,  and  the  land  left  desolate.  There  was  a  time 
when  an  Attorney  General  would  have  been  impeached  for  attempting 
to  dispute  the  right  of  a  nation  to  resist  and  overthrow  a  wicked  go- 
vernment. 

But  if  a  nation  have  a  right  to  resist  and  overthrow  a  wicked  go- 
vernment, they  have  also  a  right  to  judge  and  decide  when  a  govern- 
ment is  wicked.  A  nation  cannot  be  bound  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  government  itself  with  respect  to  its  character.  It  would  be 
madness  to  say  that  a  nation  should  regard  no  government  as  wicked, 
unless  the  government  itself  acknowledges  its  wickedness.  The  na- 
tion must  judge  for  itself  when  a  government  violates  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  sins  against  the  people. 

By  a  nation,  we  are  to  understand  the  great  jiajoeitv  of  a  nation. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  whole  of  a  nation  agreed  in  opi- 
nion. There  never  was  a  time  when  the  whole  of  a  nation  regarded 
the  government  as  wicked.  Indeed,  the  government  itself  is  generally 
a  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  when  did  a  wicked  government  acknow- 
ledge itself  wicked  ?  By  a  nation,  then,  we  are  to  understand  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  a  nation. 

The  people  of  a  nation  have  a  right  to  judge  and  decide  whether 
their  government  be  good  or  evil  ;  whether  their  rulers  are  righteous 
or  wicked  ;  whether  they  respect  or  transgress  the  law.  And  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  judgments,  they  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
government  is  wicked,  that  their  rulers  have  violated  the  law,  that  they 
have  ruled  for  themselves,  instead  of  ruling  for  the  public,  they  have 
a  right,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  or  the  theory  of  the  British 
Constitution,  to  resist  and  overthrow  that  government.  In  resisting 
and  overthrowing  that  government,  they  are  discharging  a  consti- 
tutional duty.  They  are  not  rebels  or  traitors  ;  they  are,  accoi  iing 
to  the  theoiy  of  the  British  Constitution. — according  to  the  fundainen- 
tal  law  of  England,  acting  as  good  and  virtuous  citizens.  If  the  rulers 
resid  the  majority  of  a  nation,  iltey  are  rebels,  they  are  traitors.  Wh«n 
the  majority  of  a  nation  declare  their  conviction  that  their  rulers  are 
wicked,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  rulers  at  once  to  resign  -their  places, 
restore  their  power  to  the  people,  and  leave  the  people  to  appoint 
their  successors  in  peace. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  regard  their  rulers  as  wicked,  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  sense  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  ;  to  call  on  the 
nation  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  their  rulers  ;  to  test  their  doings 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  of  all 
laws,  the  law  of  common  equity,  and  then  to  call  upon  the  nation  to 
give  their  verdict. 

My  conviction  is,  that  the  rulers  of  this  nation  are  wicked  ;  that 
they  have  ruled,  and  are  ruling  still,  not  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  for  their  own  selfish  interests  ;  that  they  have  violated  the 
greatest,  the  best,  the  most  binding  of  all  laws,  the  law  of  common 
right  and  humanity  ;  that  they  are,  in  consequence,  unfit  for  their 
places,  unworthy  of  the  people's  confidence,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
dismissed.  But  can  /  dismisss  them  ?  Or  can  a  minority  of  the 
nation  dismiss  them  1     Have  I  any  right,  as  an  individual,  according 


to  the  law  of  England,  to  take  up  arms  against  them,' and  seek  their 
overthrow  ?  According  to  the  law  of  the  land  I  have  not.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  it  is  a  minority  only  who  regard  the  government  as 
wicked,  who  have  decided  that  the  government  have  violated  the  law, 
what  course  ought  that  minority  to  pursue  ?  They  should  lay  their 
thoughts,  their  judgments,  with  the  reasons  thereof,  before  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  They  should  call  on  the  nation  at  large  to  investigate  the 
character  and  proceedings  of  the  government.  They  should  call  upon 
the  nation,  when  they  have  finished  their  investigations,  to  give  their 
judgment  in  the  case  ;  to  record  that  judgment,  and  to  transmit  it  to 
the  government,  with  the  names  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  or  of 
the  representatives  of  that  majority.  And  then,  if  the  government  re- 
fuse to  resign,  the  way  is  open  for  them,  if  they  have  no  conscientious 
scruples  as  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government, 
and  depose  it,  and  punish  its  members  as  their  crimes  may  deserve. 
Such  is  the  law  of  England.  '  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand.' 
As  an  individual,  I  am  opposed  to  violence  ;  but  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  public  arraignment  and  trial  of  our  rulers.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  rulers  of  this  nation  are  traitors,  and  that  a  fair  investigation  of 
their  proceedings  before  the  masses  of  the  people,  would  end  in  their 
public  conviction  as  traitors.  I  wish  for  their  trial ;  I  long  for  their 
public  conviction.  I  wish  to  see  the  record  of  the  people's  verdict 
against  them  :  I  wish  to  see  that  record  signed  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and  transmitted  to  the  government  ;  and  then  I  wish  to 
see  the  result  If  the  people,  in  such  a  case,  think  well  to  appeal  to 
arms,  and  fight  against  the  government,  supposing  the  government 
should  refuse  to  resign,  they  have  certainly  the  law  of  the  land  in 
their  favour,  and  the  common  sentiments  of  uncon'upted  humanity  as 
well.  And  though  I  could  not,  with  my  present  views  and  feelings, 
take  part  in  the  work  of  war,  I  could  look  with  approbation  on  those 
who  shoidd  take  part  in  it,  supposing  them  to  take  part  in  it  from 
honest,  manly  motives,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  war  with  due 
respect  to  the  great  and  universal  laws  of  justice  and  philanthropy. 

But  let  no  one  talk  of  war  till  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  have 
been  brought  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  government,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  guilt  of  that  government  before  earth  and  heaven. 


MAXIMS. 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  in  an  Aristocratic  country,  means  freedoui 
to  print  any  thing  that  does  not  endang:er  Aristocratic  jirivlleges.  When 
the  press  begins  to  endanger  tyranny,  its  liberty  is  called  sedition,  trea- 
son, or  felony. 

I  used  to  blame  the  Chartists  for  preferring  the  Tories  to  tlie  Wliigs  ; 
but  I  now  feel  strongly  inclined  to  do  the  same.  The  Whigs  are  utterly 
disgusting. 

WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 

What  might  lie  done  if  men  were  wise  ! 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother. 

Would  they  unite,  in  love  and  right. 
And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another  ! 

Oppression'.s  heart  might  be  imbued 
With  kindling  drops  of  loving-kindness. 

And  knowledge  pour  from  shore  to  shore, 
Light  on  the  ej'es  of  mental  blindness. 

All  slavery,  warfare,  lies  and  wrong, — ■ 
All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together. 

And  wine  and  corn,  to  each  man  born, 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 

The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod, — 
The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow. 

Might  stand  erect,  in  self-respect. 
And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 

What  might  be  done  ?    THIS  might  be  done,— 
And  iiiore  than  this,  my  suffering  brother, — 

More  than  the  tongue  e'er  said  or  sung, 
If  men  were  wise,  and  loved  each  other. — JIackat. 
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TO  THE  QUEEN. 

MAV    IT    PLEASE    THE    QUEEN    TO    HEAR    US. 

Lord  John  Russell  stated  lately  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  People  were  pleased  with  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
court  ;  and  would  be  sorry  to  see  royalty  deprived  of  any  portion  of 
its  revenues.  It  is  possible  that  Lord  John  may  make  similar  state- 
ments to  yourself :  we  wish  therefore  to  assure  you,  that  the  state- 
ments of  Lord  John  are  not  true  :  they  are  just  the  opposite  of  truth. 
The  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  be  exceedingly  glad, — 
I  will  not  say  to  see  you  and  your  household  deprived  of  any  portion 
of  your  income, — but  to  see  you  and  your  household  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering so  much  of  your  income  as  is  unnecessary  to  your  com- 
fortable subsistence  and  your  public  usefulness. 

The  People  at  large  have  no  pleasure  whatever  in  seeing  extrava- 
gance in  one  portion  of  the  community,  and  want  in  another.  What- 
ever pleasure  they  may  take  in  other  contrasts,  they  take  no  pleasure 
in  the  contrasts  exhibited  so  constantly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
of  enormous  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  intolerable  want  on  the 
other  ;  of  splendour  and  magnificence  in  one  class,  and  squalor  and 
■wretchedness  in  another  ;  of  useless  and  corrupting  affluence  amongst 
the  few,  and  of  helpless  destitution  and  absolute  starvation  amongst 
the  many.  Such  contrasts  are  exceedingly  distressing  to  the  People  ; 
they  are  beginning  to  be  intolerable  to  many.  The  People  would  be 
■exceedingly  glad  to  see  something  like  a  just  and  rational  equality 
established  in  the  land.  They  have  no  desire  to  see  either  you  or  any 
other  person  deprived  of  what  is  essential  to  your  welfare  ;  but  they 
are  exceedingly  desirous  to  see  the  masses  raised  above  the  danger  of 
starvation.  They  have  no  desire  vchatever  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  country  ;  but  they  wish  to  see  the  labouring  classes  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  natural  blessings  of  peace.  You  must  yourself  be 
aware,  that  to  men  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  must  be  exceedingly 
grievous  to  see  the  labourers  left  withoj.t  food,  and  the  idlers  living 
in  unbounded  luxury.  You  cannot  but  know  that  humanity  is  natu- 
rally horror-struck  at  the  sight  of  industrious,  temperate,  honest  men, 
with  their  afflicted  wives  and  helpless  children,  driven  from  their 
homes,  denied  supplies  of  food,  compelled  to  beg  for  labour  and  for 
bread  in  vain,  and  lying  down  at  last,  in  utter  helplessness  and  hope- 
lessness, to  die.  Yet  these  are  the  sights  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  compelled  to  witness  in  instances  in- 
numerable during  the  last  two  years.  These  sights  we  have  been 
compelled  to  witness  at  a  time  when  you  and  your  household  were  revel- 
ling in  boundless  superfluity.  We  have  seen  the  builder  of  his  hut, 
driven  from  that  hut  by  the  tyrant  landlord,  and  left  exposed  amidst 
the  rigours  of  the  winter's  night,  to  all  the  fierceness  of  the  season  ; 
•while  you,  at  that  same  houseless  labourer's  expense,  had  numerous 
palaces,  palaces  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  thousand  times  the  num- 
ber of  your  family.  We  have  seen  the  growers  of  flax,  the  collectors 
of  wool,  the  spinners  of  yarn,  the  weavers  of  cloth,  the  makers  of  gar- 
ments, stalking  abroad  in  rags  or  nakedness,  while  you  and  your 
attendants  and  connexions  have  carried  on  your  persons,  or  had  laid 
Jby  in  your  wardrobes,  sufficient  to  clothe  every  ragged  and  naked 


creature  in  the  country.  We  have  seen  the  men  who  dig  the  soil, 
who  sow  the  seed,  who  raise  the  fence,  who  reap  the  harvests,  and 
who  grind  the  corn,  compelled  to  starve,  while  you  and  your  house- 
hold, who  do  nothing,  have  had  a  thousand  times  more  than  you 
could  eat,  or  at  least  a  thousand  times  more  than  you  ought  to  eat. 
And  the  sight  of  such  horrible  contrasts  have  afflicted  and  distressed 
us  beyond  measure.  And  we  beg  to  assure  you,  that  the  statements 
of  your  adviser.  Lord  John  Russell,  are  utterly  and  infinitely  false. 

The  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  not  only  desire,  but  expect 
retrenchment  in  your  household.  They  not  only  take  no  pleasure  in 
royal  extravagance,  but  look  upon  it  with  hatred,  and  disgust,  and 
horror.  . 

We  know  the  People  well :  we  live  among  them  :  we  hear  their 
conversations  :  we  understand  their  feelings  ;  and  we  assure  you,  that 
though  the  masses  of  the  People  are  exceedingly  averse  to  turbulence 
and  bloodshed,  they  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  restrain  their  feehngs,  or 
to  moderate  their  language,  when  they  hear  such  horrible  falsehoods 
uttered  by  your  leading  minister.  We  beseech  you  not  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  deceived.  We  beseech  you,  notwithstanding  the  vile  false- 
hoods of  Lord  John,  to  make  retrenchments  in  your  establishments 
without  delay.  Begin  at  once  and  bring  your  expences  withm  reason- 
able bounds  ;  take  from  your  suffering  and  afflicted  People  no  more  than 
you  can  help  :  prove  your  sympathy  with  the  masses  from  whom  you 
receive  your  all,  by  letting  your  superfluities  supply  their  necessities. 
We  beseech  you  also,  to  recommend  economy  to  Lord  John  and  your 
other  servants.  Nay  more,  we  would  urge  you  to  demand  of  your 
ministers,  that  they  shall  take  no  more  from  the  People  than  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  public  welfare. 

We  would  also  recommend  you  to  instruct  your  ministers  to  grant 
to  the  People  of  these  kingdoms  their  political  rights.  We  have  no 
idea  that  the  bestowment  of  political  rights  upon  the  People  would  at 
once  supply  their  wants  ;  but  the  bestowment  of  these  rights  would 
inspire  hope,  and  give  comfort.  Such  a  measure  would  both  prepare 
the  way  for  general,  social  improvement,  and  enable  the  masses  of  the 
People,  who  are  at  present  on  the  verge  of  death  and  desperation,  to 
linger  on,  living  on  hope,  till  the  day  of  prosperity  begin  to  dawn 
upon  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  you  to  rest  assured,  that  we  write  to  you 
from  no  bad  motives,  and  in  no  bad  spirit.  We  have  no  ill  feeling, 
either  towards  you,  the  Queen  of  these  realms,  or  towards  the  members 
of  your  family.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  you  injured  or  dishonoured 
in  any  way.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  either  you  or  your  family  in- 
sulted or  abused.  We  have  no  desire  to  reproach  or  annoy  you. 
Nor  have  we  any  desire  to  embarrass  your  government,  or  to  make 
your  position  a  perilous  or  an  unhappy  one.  We  simply  wish  for 
right  and  reason.  We  simply  wish  to  see  the  country  prosperous, 
and  the  People  happy.  We  are  thoroughly  assured,  that  the  want 
and  starvation  of  our  countrymen  are  owing  to  royal  extravagance  and 
aristocratical  mis-government.  We  are  thoroughly  assured,  that  the 
conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell,  your  principal  minister,  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  secure  either  the  prosperity  or  the  peace  of  these  realms. 
Hia  language  in  reference  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  People, 
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is  both  false  and  insolent.  And  we  are  wishful  that  you  should 
know  the  truth.  We  are  wishful  that  you  should  understand 
the  views  and  feelings  of  your  countrymen.  We  assure  you,  that 
whatever  those  around  you  may  say,  the  People  are  weary  of  royal  ex- 
travagance and  aristocratical  prodigality.  They  are  weary  of  gazing 
on  the  horrible  contrast  of  boundless  wealth  and  boundless  starvation ; 
of  perishing  industry  and  pampered  idleness  :  and  we  do  most  ardently 
wish  and  most  devoutly  pray,  that  you  will  both  set  an  example  of 
economy  in  your  own  family,  and  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  econom- 
ical, rational,  and  equitable  principles  of  taxation  and  government  by 
your  servants,  the  present  rulers  of  this  empire. 

Wishing  you  all  good,  and  hoping  that  you  will  at  length  regard 
the  sorrows  of  a  wronged  and  suifering  people. 

We  are,  yours  very  respectfully, 

THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 


The  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  not  content  with  getting 
from  twelve  to  twenty  millions  a  year  from  the  People  in  peace  ;  they 
must  prosecute  dissenters  for  church  rates,  and  use  violence  to  plunder 
the  People  still  farther. 

At  St.  Albans  a  church  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  was  made,  on 
the  26th  of  last  August.  Several  dissenters  refused  to  pay,  and  were 
accordingly,  proceeded  against  by  the  priest.  From  Mr.  Upton,  Baptist 
minister,  the  clerical  thief  took  two  tables,  and  a  cover ;  from  Mr. 
Gibbs,  bookseller,  he  took  twenty-three  gilt-edged  Bibles,  and  six 
Prayer  Books,  the  rate  being  lOs.  6d.,  and  the  goods  taken  amounting 
to  £i.  Os.  6d.,  from  Mr.  Wiles,  he  took  an  American  cheese,  sixty-five 
pounds  weight ;  from  Mr.  Bond,  four  pairs  of  new  shoes,  value 
£\.  14s.,  for  a  rate  of  10s.  ;  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  an  easy  chair, 
two  Windsor  chairs,  a  table,  aud  a  music  stand,  value  £1  10s.,  for  a 
rate  of  10s. ;  from  Mr.  Harris,  three  dozen  of  hate,  value  £2  14s.,  for  a 
rate  of  9s ;  from  Miss  Wood,  two  tables,  a  fender,  hearth  rug,  four 
chairs,  eight  knives,  and  six  forks,  a  tea  tra}',  and  a  washing-tub, 
value  £3.,  for  a  rate  of  6s.  ;  from  Mr.  Hulks,  three  pairs  of  boote, 
value  £1  78.,  for  a  rate  of  6s.  6d.  ;  from  widow  Wiles,  a  dining  table, 
and  cover.  All  these  goods  were  sold  by  private  contract,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Gibbs'  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  which  are  imprisoned 
in  the  cupboard  of  the  police  station  house,  in  consequence  of  no  pur- 
chaser being  found. 

The  clerical  thief  found  two  magistrates  prepared  to  assist  him  in  the 
robbery,  together  with  a  number  of  otller  men  of  inferior  station. 

This  clerical  thief  may  well  teach  that  men  are  justified  and  saved 
by  faith  alone,  and  not  by  works.  And  he  might  well  acknowledge 
himself,  as  he  did  last  Sunday,  a  miserable  sinner.  He  might  well 
inform  the  people  that  he  had  done  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  left  undone  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  that  there  was  no 
health  or  moral  soundness  in  him.  But  perhaps  his  confession  was  a 
piece  of  formality  only.  Perhaps  he  only  made  it  for  pay.  Those 
priests  are  capable  of  anything. 

This  priest,  this  clerical  thief,  this  vile,  unprincipled  tool  of  the 
aristocratical  tyrants,  is  only  a  sample  and  specimen  of  the  State 
Church  clergy  generally.  They  are  thieves  and  liars,  they  are  profli- 
gate perjurers,  they  are  foes  to  God  and  enemies  to  man,  they 
are  teachers  of  lies,  and  pi-eachers  of  villany,  they  are  deceivers  of  the 
People,  and  advocates  of  oppression,  every  one  of  them  ;  there  is  no 
exception.  They  are,  to  a  man,  sworn  to  teach  lies,  and  bribed  to 
uphold  tyranny.  God  hasten  their  downfall,  and  the  downfall  of  their 
wicked  supporters.     Amen. 

I  am  astonished  that  these  unprincipled  creatures  can  have  the 
shamelessness  to  talk  of  piety  and  religion  ;  to  profess  Christianity  ;  to 
call  themselves  servants  of  God,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Their 
hypocrisy,  their  impudence,  their  villany  have  no  bounds.  Ministers 
of  Jesus  !  Servants  of  God  !  Followers  of  Christ !  Preachers  of  the 
Gospel !  The  liars  ;  the  reckless  perjured  liars  ;  the  vile  infernal 
cheats  :  they  are  ministers  of  the  Devil ;  they  are  blasphemers  of  God ; 
they  are  teachers  of  fables  ;  they  are  preachers  of  licentiousness  ;  they 
are  anti-christs  :  their  doctrine  and  their  conduct  are  the  opposites  of 
the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  Jesus.  They  are  worse  than  Pagans. 
With  a  religion  of  liglit  and  love  in  their  hands,  they  have  blasphemy 
and   licentiousness  upon  their  tongues,   hypocrisy  and  guile  in  their 


hearts,  and  cruelty  in  their  lives.  They  are  the  most  revolting  speci- 
mens of  depravity  which  corrupted  humanity  can  present  to  the  view. 
It  is  a  dishonour  to  religion  that  such  wretches  should  profess  to  believe 
in  it ;  it  is  a  mournfnl  compliment  to  infidelity  that  such  profligates 
should  denounce  and  oppose  it. 

And  the  country  will  never  get  rid  of  such  pests,  till  it  is  rid  of  its 
plundering  and  tyrannical  Aristocracy.  The  perjured  priesthood  and 
the  accursed  Aristocracy  are  linked  indissolubly  together  ;  and  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  one,  without  getting  rid  of  the  other.  The  Aris- 
tocrats rob  the  People  to  support  the  Church,  and  the  Church  employs 
its  enginery  to  deceive  and  beguile  the  People,  in  order  to  support  the 
Aristocrats.  The  Church  and  the  Aristocracy  are  two  heads  of  the 
foul-mouthed  and  bloody-fanged  monster  of  inhumanity,  called  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  and  Lreland  ;  andtlie  country  should  unite 
to  annihilate  the  monster  without  delay. 


LOOK  HERE.     YE  STARVING  PEOPLE,  LOOK  HERE. 


The  Duke  of  Marlborough  receives  from  the  Post  Office  revenue,  as  a 
pension — purely  as  a  pension — £4,000  a  year  ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
£3,407  10s.  ;  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  £2,900,  being  the 
price  of  7,321,400  letters.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  receives,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  from  the  Post  Office,  £7,191  12*. 
Earl  Cowper  receives  £1,595  16*.  from  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  The 
Prince  of  Meckleuberg  Strelitz  receives  £1,778  4s.  4d.  The  Earl  of 
Camperdown,  in  addition  to  a  pension  of  £2,000  from  the  revenue  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  receives  £997  9s.  from  the  revenue  of  Ireland. 

The  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  is  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  State,  by  the  celebrated  blood- 
shedding  Duke  of  Marlborough,  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN 
ANNE.  This  £4,000  a  year  has,  therefore,  been  paid  to  the  successive 
Dukes  of  Marlborough,  from  generation  to  generation,  for  near  two  hun- 
dred years  ;  and  unless  the  people  endeavour,  in  a  determined  and  efficient 
manner,  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  it  will  be  paid  as  long 
as  time  endures.  When  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  lived,  and  who  are 
the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  even  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  themselves  do  not  know — yet  these  heirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg  receive  this  enormous  sum  of  £2,900  a  year  from  the  Post 
Office.  Are  we,  and  our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  to  be 
taxed  for  ever,  to  pay  pensions  to  unknown  men,  that  not  only  have 
never  rendered  any  service  to  the  country,  but  who  inherit  immense 
estates,  from  which  they  might,  if  they  were  disposed,  support  not  only 
themselves  and  their  families,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen. 

It  is  also  a  curious  fact,  that  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
celebrated  bloodshedder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  no  children  ; 
so  that  the  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  is  paid  to  parties  who  have  not 
even  the  i-idiculous  claim  of  being  the  Duke's  posterity. 

All  these  sums  are  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  over-worked  and 
half-starved  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  villany  of  aris- 
tocratical misgovernment  is  as  boundless  and  as  absurd,  as  the  folly  and 
absurdity  of  the  State  Church  theology.  O  the  horrible  secrets  of 
governmental  plunder  and  aristocratical  profligacy  .'  But  it  cannot 
last  for  ever. 

NO  COMPROMISE. 


I  would  make  no  compromise  with  the  tyrannical  and  plundering 
Aristocrats  whatever  :  I  would  demand  and  1  would  have  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  full.  I  would  dislodge  the  desperates  entirelj'.  I  would 
popularise  the  Government  fully.  I  would  not  allow  the  possibility  of 
aristocratic  ascendancy  again.  I  would  not  even  allow  the  possibility 
of  aristocratical  obstruction  or  annoyance  any  more.  I  would  not  evea 
allow  tlie  existence  of  an  Aristocracy.  I  would  annihilate  the  party 
utterly.  I  would  not  only  make  Democracy  the  supreme  power,  I  would 
make  it  the  onlt/  power.  We  have  had  enough  of  Aristocracy  ;  I  would 
remove  it  utterly  and  for  ever.  I  would  even  make  the  plunderers  re- 
store their  stolen  property.  I  would  do  them  no  injustice,  but  I  would 
do  no  other  party  injustice  for  their  sakes.  Away  with  compromise.  Let 
the  heai'tless  criminals  know,  that  the  people  whom  they  have  wronged 
and  insulted  for  ages,  have  awoke  at  length,  never  to  slumber  more.  I 
would  take  away  the  tyrants'  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  cheat  or 
plunder  more. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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THE  EXECRABLE  EXTRAVAGANCE  AND  HYPOCRISY 
OP  THE  WHIGS. 

When  the  Whigs  came  into  office  in  1832,  they  declared  their  determination 
to  promote  Peace,  Ketrenchment,  and  Reform.  But  what  has  been  their  con- 
dnct  ?  They  hare  carried  on  most  cmel  and  unjust  wars  in  India  and  China ; 
they  have  used  the  Fleet  in  suppressing  liberty  and  upholding  tyranny  in 
Portugal ;  they  have  warred  with  the  Aborigines  of  Africa  and  JS'ew  Zealand  ; 
they  have  increased  the  Army  and  Xavy  from  149,600  men  to  196,000,  besides 
embodying  15,000  pensioners,  9,S00  men  in  the  dock-yard  battalionB,  and 
8,000  in  the  coast  guard.  They  have  besides  added  6,000  to  the  Irish  police, 
and  8,600  to  the  county  and  borough  police  of  this  country.  So  much  for 
their  efforts  in  favour  of  peace. 

What  hare  they  done  in  the  way  of  Eetrenchmenti  Why,  in  1330,  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  Prime  Minister,  and  with  an  unreformed  Par- 
liament, the  expenditure  was  £52,000,000. ;  while  the  expenditure  this  year, 
under  the  Whigs,  has  been  £59,350,000.  or  £60,000,000.  Since  1834, 
ie35,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  National  Debt,  of  which  we  hare  to  pay 
the  interest.  The  expenditure  now  is  10,560,000  more  than  it  was  in  1835; 
and  if  Lord  John  Eussell  and  his  infamous  colleagues  could  have  had  their 
Trish,  the  expenditure  would  have  been  increased  this  year  from  £3,000,000 
to  4,000,000  more.  The  French  Eevolution,  and  the  danger  of  domestic 
insurrection,  have  saved  the  country  from  this  additional  piece  of  Whiggish 
plunder. 

And  then  with  regard  to  Reform ;  what  have  they  done  in  this  department  1 
They  passed  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  what  is  that  1  Lord  John  Eussell  has  him- 
self acknowledged,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  intended  to  secure  the  ascendancy 
of  the  landed  interest ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  secure  the  imcontroUed  dominion 
over  the  British  empire  to  the  unprincipled,  inhuman,  and  accursed  Aristo- 
cracy. In  other  words,  Lord  John  Russell  has  acknowledged,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  translate  his  language  into  vulgar  English,  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  a  juggle ;  that  its  object  was  to  deceive  the  people ;  to  make  them  believe 
that  they  were  henceforth  to  have  a  part  in  the  management  of  their  own 
afi^r!<,  while  in  truth  they  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  Aristocracy,  to  be  worked  and  starved,  to  be  plundered  or 
destroyed,  as  the  Interests  of  these  heartless  and  unfeeling  monsters  might 
appear  to  require. 

They  gave  us  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  what  is  the  state  of  the  representation 
under  the  Reform  Bill  I  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  electors,  and 
these  electors  under  the  direct  controul  of  the  accursed  Aristocracy,  elect  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  mis-named  House  of  Commons.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  electors,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  selfish,  the  most  un- 
principled of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, — a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  electors,  bribed  and  perjured  almost  to  a  man,  elect  the  majority 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  people's  House  of  Commons.  This  majority,  thus 
elected,  rule  the  empire.  They  make  the  laws,  they  levy  the  taxes,  they  dis- 
pose of  the  people's  money  and  the  public  property  ;  and  they  do  all  this  in 
the  name  of  the  British  people. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  nearly  seven  millions  of  men  of  21 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  the  whole  of  these  men  ought,  in  conscience 
and  injustice,  to  have  votes  :  yet  the  Reform  Bill  does  not  give  votes  to  one 
million.  It  does  not  give  votes  to  one-seventh  of  the  population.  To  upwards 
of  six-sevenths  of  the  people  it  denies  the  right  of  voting  altogether. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst.  That  piece  of  a  million  to  whom  the  Reform  Bill 
grants  the  rights  of  voting,  are,  in  general,  the  least  worthy  portion  of  the 
people :  they  are,  in  general,  the  very  persons  who  are  most  in  bondage  to 
antiquated  prejudices  and  aristocratical  despotism  ;  while  the  other  portion, 
those  six-sevenths  of  the  people  to  whom  the  right  of  voting  is  denied  by  the 
Beform  Bill,  include  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  unprejudiced,  the  most 
untrammeled  and  independent,  the  most  virtuous  and  courageous  of  the 
country's  population. 

The  Reform  BUI  disposes  of  the  franchise  not  only  in  the  most  arbitrary, 
but  in  the  most  unreasoiiahh  and  iniquitous  manner  possible.  The  people 
that  most  need  the  franchise,  are  the  people  to  whom  it  is  most  sternly  denied. 
The  people  who  least  need  it,  are  the  people  to  whom  it  is  most  liberally 
given.  The  people  that  most  deserve  the  franchise,  are  the  parties  whom  the 
Reform  Bill  treats  as  aliens  or  slaves  ;  while  the  parties  who  deserve  it  least, 
have  it  given  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ireland,  which  stands  most  in 
need  of  good  representation,  is  allowed  only  one-half  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers which,  according  to  the  number  of  its  population,  it  ought  to  have  ;  and 
that  one-half  of  its  rightful  numbers  are  elected  by  the  least  trustworthy  por- 
tion of  the  population.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  in  fact,  to  have  framed 
a  bill  more  imjust,  more  unreasonable,  more  wicked  ;  a  bill  better  calculated 
to  obstruct  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  countr}-,  or  to  augment  the 
unconstitutional,  the  irrational,  and  despotic  power  of  the  unprincipled  plun- 
derers of  our  race. 

Away  with  such  villany !  It  is  time  we  had  done  with  the  Whigs,  and 
done  with  them  for  ever.  The  cry  for  Reform  should  be  universal :  the  de- 
mand should  be  unceasing ;  the  Whigs  should  be  driven  from  their  places 
■without  delay,  and  an  insurmountable  barrier  raised  against  their  return. 


The  country  should  resolve  to  make  no  terms  wilh  the  Aristocrats  whatever. 
They  day  for  compromise  has  passed.  Eefonners  should  resolve  upon  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  on  the  establislmient  of  a  pure,  a  free,  an 
untrammeled  Democracy. 


ARISTOCRATIC  MAXIMS. 

It  is  right  for  Aristocrats  to  use  physical  force  in  support  of  oppres- 
sion, but  it  is  wrong  for  other  people  to  use  physical  force  even  in 
defence  of  liberty. 

It  is  loyalty  for  newspapers  to  urge  Aristocrats  to  crush  the  people  ; 
but  it  is  felony  for  the  people  to  exhort  each  other  to  arm  for  the 
overthrow  of  their  enemies. 

It  is  right  for  Aristocrats  to  take  what  is  anothers  ;  but  it  is  wrong 
for  Democrats  to  take  what  is  their  own. 

It  is  right  for  Aristocrats  to  lie  ;  but  it  is  v^Tong  for  Democrats  to 
tell  the  truth. 

AU  sin  consists  in  opposing  the  wUl  or  pleasure  of  the  Aristocrats, 
and  all  virtue  is  summed  up  in  sacrificing  conscience,  humanity  and 
I  religion,  in  order  to  render  the  masses  subservient  to  aristocratic  selfish- 
!   ness. 

It  is  right  for  a  King  to  kill  any  man,  however  virtuous,  Lf  he  does 
not  suit  his  turn  ;  but  it  is  a  horrible  crime  for  any  one  to  kill  a  King, 
though  he  be  the  vilest  and  wickedest  creature  upon  earth. 

The  law  is  made  for  the  rich  and  not  for  the  poor,  and  the  poor  have  no 
right  to  expect  it  to  be  on  their  side. 

It  is  right  for  Aristocrats  to  break  the  law,  if  their  interests  seem  to 
require  them  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  wrong  for  the  poor  even  to  keep  the 
laws,  if  they  happen  to  go  against  aristocratic  interests. 

Justice  is  right  enough  in  its  place,  but  it  ought  to  he  made  to  give 
place,  when  the  privileges  of  the  Aristocracy  are  in  danger. 

It  is  dishonourable  for  common  people  not  to  pay  their  debts,  but  it 
is  glorious  for  Aristocrats  not  to  pay  theirs. 

The  world  was  made  for  the  Aristocracy,  and  no  one  else  has  a  right 
to  live  in  it,  but  those  whom  the  Aristocrats  think  well  to  tolerate. 

No  man  has  any  right  to  complain  of  political  grievances  but  Aristo- 
crats ;  all  other  people  ought  to  think  themselves  highly  favoured  if 
they  are  permitted  to  live. 

Even  the  birds  and  the  wild  animals  belong  to  the  Aristocracy,  and 
no  one  has  a  right  to  touch  them  witliout  aristocratic  permission. 

It  is  a  ten  times  greater  sin  for  a  starving  man  to  catch  a  wild  bird 
and  eat  it,  than  for  an  Aristocrat  to  seduce  a  poor  man's  daughter,  or  a 
tenant  farmer's  wife. 

An  Aristocrat  is  bound  by  no  law  ;  his  will  and  his  interest  alone 
are  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 

An  Aristocrat  is  not  bound  by  his  oath  ;  he  may  perjure  himself 
twelve  times  every  day,  if  the  maintenance  of  his  honour  or  station  re- 
quire it. 

It  is  a  sin  for  a  poor  man  to  gamble  ;  but  it  is  right  and  respectable 
for  Aristocrats  to  gamble. 

Even  Kings  may  be  dismissed  and  humbled,  if  they  quarrel  with 
Aristocrats  ;  but  Aristocrats  must  never  be  cashiered,  whatever  they  do. 

Aristocrats  have  a  right  to  eat,  though  they  do  not  work  ;  but  other 
people  have  not  a  right  to  eat,  even  though  they  do  both  their  own  share 
of  work  and  other  people's  share  as  well. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  the  world  to  work  for  the  Aristocracy,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Aristocracy  to  work  for  nobody. 

Government  was  designed  for  the  Aristocracy  ;  to  be  used  as  a  play- 
thing by  the  idle  and  thoughtless,  as  an  instrument  of  gain  by  the  sel- 
fish, and  as  a  ladder  to  glory  by  the  ambitious. 

The  many  were  made  for  the  few,  and  the  few  for  nobody. 


MITCHELL. 


So  Mitchell  is  convicted,  they  say.  Well ;  there  is  still  a  just,  good  God. 
The  triumph  of  evil  is  not  for  ever.  The  power  that  has  injured  him  wiU  fall, 
and  the  nation  that  is  insulted  in  Ins  person  will  rise  to  independence  and 
freedom. 

Shame  on  that  city  of  Dublin,  that  could  supply  twelve  men  corrupt  enough 
to  co-operate  with  the  tyrant  prosecutors.  But  no  doubt  the  city  was  picked. 
A  gentleman  who  understands  those  things,  assured  me  lately,  that  juries  are 
packed  by  government  in  all  political  trials.  God  grant  that  the  downfell  of 
the  tyrants  may  come  speedily. — Ames. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


LETTER  TO  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL, 

on  thb  conviction  and  transportation  of  john  mitchel. 

Lord  John  ; — 

You  and  your  colleagues  have  convicted  and  transported 
John  Mitchel,  and  I  write  to  inform  you  in  what  light  and  with  what 
feelings  I  and  vast  multitudes  regard  that  deed,  and  in  what  light 
and  with  what  feelings  we  regard  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  and 
the  man  whom  you  have  sentenced  to  transportation. 

And  first,  we  regard  the  conviction  and  transportation  of  Mitchel, 
as  a  deed  of  gross  iniquity  and  cruelty.  We  look  on  the  law  which 
you  made  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  his  transportation, 
as  an  outrage  upon  human  rights,  as  an  insult  to  the  people  of  this 
empire.  We  look  upon  yourself  and  your  colleagues  as  a  set  of  vile, 
unprincipled  men  ;  as  men  of  no  heart,  no  feeling ;  as  creatures 
devoid  of  all  sense  of  right  or  decency  ;  as  desperate  adventurers  in 
the  cause  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  ;  as  men  deserving  of  the  hatred 
and  abhorrence  of  all  who  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  men,  and 
long  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  their  race.  We  loathe 
you,  we  abhor  you,  and  as  far  as  the  law  of  God  and  of  our  nature 
will  allow  us,  we  hate  you.  We  look  on  you  as  the  vilest  of  your 
race  ;  we  loathe  you  as  the  most  offensive  of  God's  creatures  ;  we  re- 
gard you  as  masses  of  political  corruption,  of  aristocratical  depravity  ; 
and  we  feel  it  a  grief  and  an  affliction  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  in  the 
same  country  with  you. 

Though  we  do  not  consider  the  course  pursued  by  Mitchel  to  have 
been  the  wisest  course,  we  still  regard  him  as  a  good,  a  just,  a  honest, 
as  a  great,  a  noble,  and  deserving  man.  We  regard  him  as  a  friend 
to  truth  and  righteousness,  as  a  friend  to  freedom  and  mankind.  We 
believe  he  loved  his  country,  and  wrote  and  spoke  for  her  welfare. 
We  beheve  he  was  influenced  in  his  opposition  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues, by  the  purest,  the  loftiest,  and  the  holiest  motives.  We  re- 
gard him  as  a  martyr  to  liberty  and  right  ;  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  his  kind.  We  sympathise  with  him  in  all  his  hatred  of 
British  misrule,  and  aristocratic  injustice.  We  sympathise  with  him  in 
his  contempt  for  you  and  your  colleagues.  We  sympathise  with  him 
in  his  desire  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  for  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  Ireland.  We  sympathise  with  him  in  his  contempt 
for  Royalty  and  Aristocracy,  and  his  love  of  pure  Democracy.  We 
sympathise  with  him  in  his  regard  for  the  poor,  in  his  claims  for 
the  labourer,  in  his  hatred  of  your  false  and  murderous  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  in  his  anxieties  to  secure  to  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, the  reward  of  their  toils.  We  agree  with  him  in  his  denunci- 
ations of  your  horrible  and  infernal  system  of  packing  juries,  bribing 
jurors,  and  abusing  the  forms  of  law  and  Government  for  purposes  of 
oppression.  In  short,  our  sympathies  are  all  with  the  convicted  and 
transported  patriot,  and  our  hatred,  our  horror,  our  loathing  rest  all 
on  you  and  on  your  colleagues. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  fight  against  you  :  we  do  not  consider  it 
our  duty  to  fight  :  but  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  rebuke  you  ; 
to  oppose  you  by  truth  and  argument ;  to  exhibit  your  true  character 
to  the  people  whom  you  misgovern,  and  to  do  all  we  can,  in  a  peaceful 
way,  to  hasten  your  utter  and  eternal  overthrow. 

To  tell  you  all  I  feel,  I  had  rather  a  thousand  times  be  John  Mit- 
chel, in  a  dungeon,  or  a  convict  settlement,  than  Lord  John  Russell, 
Sir  George  Grey,  or  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  with  all  the  ill-gotten 
wealth  of  a  world  in  my  possession.  I  had  rather  be  called  a  Felon 
with  John  Mitchel,  than  be  called  a  Lord,  a  Baronet,  or  an  Earl  with 
his  persecutors.  I  would  not  be  you.  Lord  John,  for  all  the  world 
can  give  ;  whereas  I  would  follow  Mitchel  to  the  letter,  if  I  held  the 
same  opinions  on  fighting  as  he.  I  would  recommend  my  country- 
men to  take  up  arms  against  their  tyrants  to-morrow,  if  I  thought  that 
recourse  to  arms  were  the  best  and  wisest  way  to  seek  for  right  and 
libel  ^y.  But  I  do  not ;  and  on  that  account  it  is  that  I  urge  my  friends 
to  pec*<;e,  and  that  I  keep  in  the  path  of  peace  myself.     But  in  Mit- 


chel's  indignation  against  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  the  oppressors 
and  plunderers  of  these  realms,  and  in  his  wish  to  rid  his  country 
and  mankind  of  all  such  bloody-minded  and  inhuman  tyrants,  I  most 
thoroughly  participate.  I  look  on  John  Mitchel  as  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  men  ;  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  our  race  ; 
and  I  look  on  you  as  one  of  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  men,  as  one  of 
the  least  and  lowest  of  your  race  ;  as  one  of  the  most  disgusting  and 
offensive  creatures  in  God's  great  universe. 

And  I  may  add,  that  I  have  the  fullest  assurance,  that  the  day 
will  come,  when  your  name  will  be  a  proverb  for  infamy  and  villany, 
and  when  the  name  of  Mitchel  will  be  a  proverb  for  greatness,  for 
glory,  for  excellence.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  God,  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
sense  of  justice  and  a  love  of  right  in  the  human  soul,  so  surely  will 
you.  Lord  John,  and  your  heartless  colleagues,  be  covered  with  dis- 
grace and  infamy  ;  and  so  surely  will  John  Mitchel  and  his  faithful 
fellow-sufferers,  be  names  of  honour,  and  greatness,  and  glory,  as  long 
as  England  shall  be  a  nation,  or  humanity  itself  endure. 

And  I  may  also  add,  that  your  deeds  of  injustice  and  cruelty  will 
not  prevent  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  or  cause  the  repeal  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  consequences  less  terrible  to  your  vile  and  accursed  order. 
Think  what  you  will,  the  people  of  Ireland  will  cast  off  your  yoke, 
and  become  a  free  and  independent  nation.  Your  power  to  oppress 
and  torture  that  nation  is  near  its  end.  It  is  madness  in  you  to  im- 
agine that  you  can  plunder  and  insult  that  country  much  longer.  The 
Irish  will  be  free  ;  and  they  will  use  their  freedom  manfully.  They 
will  bring  your  order,  the  accursed  order  of  your  Aristocracy,  to  ac- 
count. Repeal  will  bring  you  retribution.  The  world  will  see  again 
that  God  is  just,  and  that  no  class  of  men,  however  rich  or  powerful, 
can  wrong  and  torture  their  poor  brethren  with  impunity.  Your 
order  will  perish,  Lord  John.  It  will  perish  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  perish  in  Ireland  first.  It  will  be  destroyed  by  popu- 
lar indignation,  provoked  by  its  cruelty  and  crimes.  And  mankind 
will  rejoice  in  its  destruction.  They  will  shout  over  its  downfall  in 
ecstacies.  The  rocks  and  hills  shall  echo  the  shout,  and  the  sound 
thereof  shall  swell  and  fill  the  earth.  It  shall  run  through  the  val- 
leys, it  shall  roll  o'er  the  seas,  it  shall  rise  up  to  heaven,  and  angels 
and  men  shall  join  in  hallelujahs  at  the  sound.  The  highest  and 
the  lowest,  the  living  and  the  dead,  shall  alike  rejoice,  and  give  thanks 
to  a  just,  a  good,  a  great  avenging  God.     Ameti. 

And  what  do  you  think,  Lord  John  ?  There  are  men  who  believe 
that  John  Mitchel  may  be  president  of  an  Irish  republic,  and  that 
you  may  become  an  outcast  from  the  whole  political  world.  There 
are  persons  who  believe,  that  you  may  one  day  be  as  low  as  you  are 
little,  and  as  poor  as  you  are  mean.  There  are  persons  who  say  that 
your  family  has  no  title,  in  equity,  to  their  estates  ;  that  you  inherit 
your  title  and  property  by  popular  sufferance  only,  and  that  the  child 
already  born  may  see  your  children  digging  for  their  bread.  And  I 
am  one  of  those  men.  I  live  in  the  faith  and  the  hope,  that  you,  and 
the  whole  brood  of  the  Aristocracy,  will  be  able,  before  my  children 
die,  to  walk  the  whole  round  of  your  estates  in  less  than  half-an-hour, 
and  to  find  yourselves  surrounded  by  five  millions  of  as  rich  and 
happy  landholders  as  yourselves. 

Think  what  you  will,  a  great  and  solemn  change  is  coming  over 
us.  The  things  that  are,  are  passing  away  ;  and  the  voice  of  God, 
the  power  of  truth,  is  making  all  things  new.  Amen.  So  let  it  be. 
May  the  downfall  of  corruption  come  speedily.  May  the  long- 
plundered  masses  of  our  race  soon  arise,  and  find  themselves  happy 
and  free.     Amen.  JOSEPH  BARKER. 


PRAYER  OF  THE  INJURED  IRISH. 


O  God,  our  hearts  are  almost  broken  ;  our  powers  of  endurance  are 
most  severely  tried.  We  are  afflicted  and  troubled  beyond  measure.  How 
long,  0  Lord,  how  long  shall  the  power  of  the  wicked  ones  prevail  ? 
How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  the  poor  and  plundered  ones  be  insulted  and 
tormented?     Shall  the  injured  cry  in  vain  for  ever?     Shall  their  hopes 
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of  deliverance  iiever  be  realised  1  0  God,  what  now  do  we  see !  The 
bravest,  the  noblest,  the  best  of  our  patriots  branded  by  the  tyrants  as  a 
felon,  and  banished  to  a  foreign  and  inhospitable  clime !  Have  mercy 
upon  us,  0  God.  By  night,  upon  our  beds,  we  lie  awake,  and  sigh  till 
morning  light.  By  day  we  hang  our  heads,  and  are  almost  mad  with 
grief.  And  sliall  it  still  be  thus  ?  The  wife  of  the  banished  one  weeps,  her 
children  cry,  her  friends  stand  round  her  horror-struck  and  dumb,  and 
know  not  how  to  comfort  her.  Amazement  seizes  hold  of  the  Condfeder- 
ates,  and  the  nation  raves  in  anguish.  Have  'mercy  upon  us,  O  God, 
and  bid  our  anguish  cease.  Guide  us  in  thy  way,  and  bring  us  at  last, 
O  God,  to  liberty,  and  peace,  and  joy. 

0  God,  give  comfort  to  thy  suffering  servant,  the  noble  patriot, 
Mitchel.  Support  his  soul.  Enable  him  to  bear  his  present  ills,  in 
expectation  of  his  coming  glory.  Spare  him,  0  God,  and  restore  him 
to  his  injured  country  and  his  weeping  friends,  and  may  he  find  his 
country  free,  independent,  and  prosjierous. 

Hear  these  our  sorrowful  yet  hopeful  supplications,  O  God. — Amen. 


THE  UNITARIANS  AND  CHARTISM. 

Continued  from  our  last. 

I  would  further  remark,  that  the  document  called  the  People's 
Charter,  originated  with  parties,  some  of  whom  were  of  Aristocratic 
rank,  and  others  of  whom  were  men  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  In 
Douglas  Jerrold's  Weekly  Newspaper  for  April  15,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'  Chartism  is  of  ducal  birth,  and  was  rocked  in  a  coronetted  cradle. 
Though  it  is  now  the  adopted  child  of  millions,  it  can  trace  its  pater- 
nity to  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  some  twenty  peers  were  its 
sponsors  when  it  was  held  over  the  font  of  its  political  baptism.' 

In  the  same  article,  Douglas  Jerrold  has  the  following  remarks  ; 
from  which  you  will  perceive  that  he  not  only  advocates  each  point 
of  the  Charter,  but  proves  that  several  of  those  points  were  originally 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  ought  to  have  been  the 
law  of  the  land  at  the  present  day. 

'  Our  object  is  to  explain  its  character,  and  we  trust,  before  we 
conclude,  that  the  most  timid  of  our  readers  will  no  longer  be  scared 
by  the  ghost  of  Robespierre  or  the  phantom  of  the  guillotine,  when 
they  meditate  on  the  six  points,  to  each  of  which  we  will  devote  a 
separate  paragraph. 

1 .  '  Equal  Electoral  Districts. — It  seems  absurd  that  the 
36,000  electors  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  should  only  return 
the  same  number  of  members  to  Parliament  as  the  insignificant 
boroughs  of  Harwich,  Bodmin,  and  other  thinly  populated  districts  ; 
or  that  the  important  town  of  Manchester  should  be  neutralised  by 
such  places  as  Chippenham  and  Cockermouth.  If  any  one  were 
framing  a  system  for  a  country  which  had  never  possessed  representa- 
tion, surely  he  would  not  group  together  such  violent  inequalities  ; 
and  they  cannot  be  defended  merely  because  they  exist.  But  the 
evil  becomes  absolutely  appalling  when  we  ascertain  that  the  whole 
political  influence  of  Scotland  is  reduced  to  a  nullity  by  thirty-one 
English  boroughs,  which  return  53  members,  the  number  allotted  to 
Scotland,  these  boroughs  only  containing  9,862  electors,  while  Scot- 
land has  85,244  electors.  It  also  appears  that  66  English  boroughs, 
with  only  26,443  electors,  are  equal  in  legislative  votes  to  all  the 
105  members  of  Ireland,  returned  by  117,448  electors.  Still  more 
astounding  is  it  to  hear  that  the  thirty-one  English  boroughs,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  can  neutralise  the  influence  of  all  the  most 
influential  cities  in  England  and  Scotland  together,  mcludiiiij  London 
and  the  metropolitan  boroughs  ;  or,  in  other  words,  9,862  electors 
have  an  equality  of  votes  with  203,945  electors.*  We  rely  on  these 
facts  and  figures  as  proving  the  necessity  of  equal  electoral  districts, 
which  is  one  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  Chartism  to  which  no 
reasonable  man  can  object. 

2.  '  Ballot. — It  is  useless  to  confer  the  franchise,  unless  it  can  be 
conscientiously  and  safely  exercised.     Experience   shows   that   this 

*  See  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1847. 


can  not  be  done  with  open  voting.  Tradesmen  with  large  families 
and  small  means,  dare  not  offend  rich  customers,  and  powerful 
families  with  large  connections,  hence  many  never  register  them- 
selves, and  others  feign  HI  health  or  business,  and  remove  from  home 
during  an  election.  The  ballot  box,  therefore,  is  the  guarantee 
against  intimidation.  The  system  Is  used  in  almost  all  public  com- 
panies in  the  choice  of  electors,  in  fashionable  clubs ;  and  officers  who 
sit  on  Courts  Martial  are  bound  by  oath  never  to  reveal  how  each 
decided.  Why  then  should  the  Parliamentary  elector  be  deprived  of 
this  salutary  privilege  ?  Our  ancient  law  strongly  insisted  on  the 
freedom  of  elections,  for  it  is  enacted  by  3  Edw.  I.,  cap.  5,  "  Because 
elections  ought  to  be  free,  the  King  commandeth,  upon  great  for- 
feiture, that  no  man  by  force  of  arms,  nor  by  malice,  or  menacing, 
shall  disturb  any  to  make  free  election."  The  ballot  was  then  un- 
known, but  since  it  is  the  be.st  safeguard  against  menacing,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that,  as  an  efficient  means  to  the  end,  it  falls  within 
the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  oM  statute  we  have  quoted. 

3.  'Property  Qualification. — This  restriction  on  the  free  choice 
of  electors  was  unknown  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history.  It  is- 
one  of  the  unsightly  offspring  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  taking  its 
date  from  1711,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  object  of  it  was 
to  concentrate  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  the  territorial  Aristo- 
cracy, by  limiting  the  number  of  persons  qualified  to  sit  as  representa- 
tives. As  a  test  of  aptitude  or  intelligence  it  Is  purely  absurd,  since 
a  man  may  always  keep  a  good  account  at  his  bankers,  and  be  singu- 
larly deficient  in  brains.  Would  a  sick  man  entrust  his  health  to  a 
physician,  merely  because  the  physician  was  opulent  \  Are  lawyers 
selected  to  give  advice  or  plead  causes,  because  they  possess  a  certain 
rent  roll  ?  Such  questions  answer  themselves  ;  and  since  legislation  is 
an  art  as  important  and  as  difficult  as  medicine  or  law,  the  electors 
should  be  permitted  to  choose  representatives  without  any  reference 
to  a  property  qualification. 

4.  '  Payment  op  Me.mbers. — Since  the  Queen,  her  ministers, 
admirals,  and  generals,  and  all  functionaries  of  State  are  paid  for  their 
services,  there  seems  no  just  reason  why  members  of  Parliament 
should  be  deprived  of  remuneration.  The  ancient  law  provided  for 
their  compensation.  The  13th  Rlc.  II..  cap.  12,  in  A.  D.  1388, 
refers  to  "  the  levying  of  expenses  of  knights  coming  to  Parliament," 
and  holds  the  lands,  tenements,  and  possessions  "  that  were  wont 
before  this  time  to  be  contributary  to  such  expenses,  still  liable  at  the 
time  of  purchase."  At  that  period  these  estates  were  as  liable  to  the 
payment  of"  members,  as  they  were  to  the  payment  of  tithes.  The 
28th  Hen.  VI.,  cap.  11,  gives  the  sheriff  power  to  summon  the  cor- 
oner and  the  chief  constable  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  and  the 
bailiffs  of  every  hundred,  and  others  ;  and  upon  a  fixed  day,  "  the 
sheriff  or  under  sheriff,  in  the  presence  of  thern  that  shall  come  to  the 
same,  shall  assess  every  hundred  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  wages 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire  ;  and,  after  that,  in  the  same  county,  they 
shall  assess  every  village  within  the  said  hundred."  The  6th  of  Hen. 
VIII.,  cap.  16,  provides,  "  That  from  henceforth  none  of  the  citizens 
or  burgesses  depart  from  Parliament,  or  absent  themselves  till  the  said 
Parliament  be  fully  ended  and  prorogued,  unless  they  have  the  license 
of  the  Speaker,  and  Commons,  upon  pain  to  every  one  of  them  so  de- 
parting or  absenting  themselves  to  lose  all  those  sums  of  money  which  he 
or  they  should  or  ought  to  have  had  for  his  or  their  wages  ;  and  that  all 
the  counties,  cities  and  boroughs  for  which  they  stood,  shall  be  clearly 
discharged  of  the  said  wages."  If  then  we  appeal  to  the  old  usage  of 
the  constitution,  we  find  clear  evidence  in  favour  of  this  clause  of  the 
Charter  ;  and  if  we  treat  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  reason  and  policy, 
surely  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  compelling  a  constituency  to 
reward  a  representative  whose  services  they  may  be  desirous  to  secure. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is  anything  disreputable  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing, since  all  other  public  functionaries  are  paid  their  hire.  The  truth 
is,  that  a  very  large  number  of  representatives  now  invest  capital  in  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  view  to  profit.  This  is  notori- 
ously the  case  with  barristers,  who  look  forward  to  the  bench,  to 
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masterships  in  Chancery,  and  to  other  lucrative  offices  ;  it  is  also  true 
of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  who  speculate  on  promotion  and 
colonial  governorships.  Instead  of  receiving  a  direct  salary  from  their 
constituents,  they  calculate  on  indirect  compensation  by  placing  their 
votes  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister. 

5.  'Annual  Parliaments. — This  is  a  fairly  debateable  point. 
There  are  Chartists  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse  all  concession,  and  who 
repulse  their  best  friends  by  a  headstrong  obstinacy.  They  cannot 
understand  the  philosophy  which  teaches  us,  where  opinion  is  nearly 
balanced,  "  to  agree  to  differ."  With  them  %ve  have  no  sympathies. 
There  are  conscientious  reformers  who  would  concede  all  other 
demands,  but  deem  annual  Parliaments  too  short,  and  septennial  par- 
liaments too  long ;  and  think  the  medium  of  triennial  parliaments 
preferable  to  the  other  two  extremes.  Now  there  is  wisdom  in 
building  a  bridge  for  a  retreating  enemy  ;  and  a  fair  compromise, 
■which  involves  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  will  be  accepted  by  prudence. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  incline  to  annual  parliaments,  but  rather  than 
place  the  great  cause  in  jeopardy  by  wrangling  on  so  small  a  matter  of 
detail,  we  would  readily  assent  to  the  longer  term,  it  such  assent 
secured  unanimity. 

6.  '  Universal  Suffrage. — This  is  the  great  stumbling-block  in 
the  Charter.  Vast  numbers  who  would  concede  the  other  five  points, 
here  hold  back.  Many  require  some  educational  test  of  fitness,  and 
that  test  is  very  various  in  its  kind.  Take  a  man,  twenty  one  years 
of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  it  is  clear  he  has  not 
acquired  any  knowledge  from  books  ;  it  is  also  certain  that,  at  that 
early  period  of  life,  he  has  not  gained  much  practical  wisdom  from 
experience.  These  objections  are  strong,  and  we  admit  their  force. 
But  why,  in  framing  a  new  system,  should  we  adhere  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  ?  Why  not  fix  adult  age  at  twenty-five  ?  If  it  be  answer- 
ed that  the  law  now  gives  a  man  full  possession  of  his  property  at 
twenty-one,  and  makes  him  liable  for  debts  he  may  then  contract,  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  existence  of  the  usage  is  no  proof  of  its  wis- 
dom. We  decidedly  think  the  legal  majority  ought  to  be  postponed. 
Moreover,  we  must  consider  that  a  young  man  who  loses  his  property 
by  obtaining  controul  over  it  before  he  has  sufficient  experience  of  the 
world,  only  injures  himself ;  but  the  franchise  is  a  trust,  and,  wrongly 
exercised,  injures  the  whole  community.  Now,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
duration  of  Parliament,  so  also  we  may  propose  a  compromise  in  the 
suffrage.  Give  it  to  every  man  who  can  read  and  write  at  twenty- 
one  ;  and  withhold  it  from  those  who  cannot  do  either  till  they  are 
twenty-five.  This  would  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  self-culture 
and  education. 

'  We  have  now  reviewed  the  six  points,  and  we  certainly  see  nothing 
in  them  that  should  alarm  the  holders  of  property,  however  formidable 
they  may  be  to  the  holders  of  privilege. 

'  As  Parliament  is  now  constituted,  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  expect 
any  efficient  redress  of  national  grievances.  There  is  a  majority 
wedded  to  privilege  and  exclusiveness,  and  however  AVhigs  and  Tories 
may  fight  against  each  other  for  the  possession  of  office  and  the 
patronage  it  confers,  they  always  coalesce  against  the  people,  when 
the  monopolies,  in  which  both  have  an  equal  interest,  are  perilled. 
When  an  independent  member  utters  unpalatable  truths,  he  has  no 
chance  of  being  continuously  heard  ;  coughing  arises,  the  floor  is 
scraped  or  stamped,  and  senseless  shouts  of  "  Divide,"  vociferated  by 
blockheads  who  are  the  mere  bullies  of  their  party,  defeat  the  ends  of 
legitimate  discussion.  Scenes  such  as  these  have  deprived  the  legis- 
lature of  all  dignity,  and  its  members  have  only  to  blame  themselves 
if  the  people  regard  them  with  contempt.  From  the  Tories  nothing 
was  ever  hoped  ;  and  the  promises  of  the  Whigs  have  been  so  basely 
violated,  that  they  have  become  objects  of  ineffable  disgust  to  all  who 
have  watched  their  career.  Force  may  hold  things  together  for  some 
time  longer,  but  how  wretched  is  such  a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of 
our  institutions  !  There  is  discontent  in  all  directions  ;  every  class 
but  the  privileged,  is  sinking  in  comfort  ;  all  hope  is  gone  ;  despair 
is  universal  among  the  working  classes  ;  nevertheless,  we  believe  their 
deliverance  is  at  hand.'     Thus  far  Douglas  Jerrold. 


Again,  we  call  yon  to  the  examination  of  these  principles  for  your- 
selves. Take  them  one  by  one  ;  weigh  them  in  just  and  even 
balances  ;  test  them  by  the  principle  of  justice,  of  reason,  of  consti- 
tutional Government,  of  Christian  equity,  or  of  true  expediency  ;  and 
let  us  know  the  result.  Tell  us  if  you  find  any  of  them  to  be  irra- 
tional, unjust,  unconstitutional,  Anti-christian,  or  injurious.  Take 
the  first  principle  of  the  Charter,  Universal  Suffrage  ;  is  there  any 
injustice  in  that  ?  Would  it  be  unjust  to  give  to  the  masses  of 
our  countrymen  the  Suffrage  possessed  by  the  upper  and  middle  clas- 
ses ?  Would  it  be  unjust  to  give  to  the  man  who  pays  nine  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings,  or  who  pays  only  five  pounds  rent,  the  same  political 
influence  possessed  by  the  man  who  pays  ten  pounds  rent,  or  vrho 
holds  a  little  freehold  worth  forty  shillings  ?  What  principle  of  jus- 
tice can  there  be  to  require  you  to  give  political  influence  to  the  ten- 
pound  householder,  and  to  withhold  it  from  the  five-pound  house- 
holder, or  from  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  clerk  who  happens  to  live 
in  lodgings,  or  to  dwell  with  his  widowed  mother  1  Does  justice 
require  that  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  possession  of  property, 
should  be  the  qualification  for  political  rights  or  political  influence  ? 
Does  not  justice  on  the  contrary  require,  that  political  rights  and  poli- 
tical influence  shall  not  be  dealt  out  to  people  according  to  their  wealth 
or  rank?  Does  not  justice  require  that  every  man,  who  does  his 
duty  as  a  citizen,  shall  have  a  citizen's  rights  and  a  citizen's  privi- 
leges, whether  he  be  rich  or  poor  ;  whether  he  dwell  in  the  same 
house  with  his  father  or  mother,  or  in  a  house  which  he  rents  him- 
self? Does  not  justice  require  that  every  man  who  contributes  to 
the  strength  and  prospeiity  of  the  State,  shall  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs  ?  In  short,  does  not  justice  require,  rather 
tha.n  forbid,  Universal  Suffrage  ? 

And  what  says  reason  or  common  sense  on  the  subject  ?  Does 
reason  or  common  sense  require  that  all  political  power,  and  all 
political  privileges,  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  people  according 
to  their  rank  or  wealth  ?  Does  reason  or  common  sense  say,  that  the 
men  who  pay  ten  pounds  rent  in  Boroughs,  or  who  hold  forty-shil- 
ling freeholds  in  counties,  are  the  only  fit  and  proper  persons  to  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament  ?  Does  reason  or  common  sense  say,  that 
if  a  man's  freehold  be  worth  only  twenty  shillings,  or  if  the  rent  he 
pays  be  only  five  pounds,  he  must  necessarily  be  unfit  to  vote  for 
members  of  Parliament  ?  Does  reason  or  common  sense  teach,  that 
every  man  who  holds  a  forty-shilling  freehold,  or  who  rents  a  ten 
pound  house,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  political  power,  and  that  every 
one  who  happens  not  to  own  a  forty-shilling  freehold,  or  to  rent  a  ten 
pound  house,  must  necessarily  be  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  political 
power  ?  Does  not  reason  or  common  sense  on  the  contrary  teach, 
that  knowledge  and  virtue  may  dwell  in  a  tub,  while  ignorance  and 
vice  may  inhabit  a  palace  ?  Does  not  reason  or  common  sense  tell 
us,  that  poverty  may  frequently  be  the  companion  of  intellectual 
greatness  and  of  moral  excellence,  and  that  wealth  may  be  the  com- 
panion of  madness,  idiotcy,  stupidity  and  vice  ?  Does  not  reason  or 
common  sense  tell  us,  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  true  qualifi- 
cations for  the  possession  and  exercise  of  political  power,  and  that 
wealth,  of  itself,  is  no  qualification  whatever  for  the  possession  and  ex- 
ercise of  any  kind  of  power  ?  Does  not  reason  or  common  sense  tell 
us,  that  in  the  bestowment  of  political  power,  (if  we  assume  to  our- 
selves the  right  of  bestowing  it,)  we  ought  to  have  regard  to  manly  in- 
tellect, and  manly  virtue  ;  not  to  rank,  or  wealth,  or  titles  ?  Does 
not  reason  or  common  sense  tell  us,  that  the  true  qualification  for 
the  possession  or  exercise  of  political  power,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
man,  and  not  in  his  circumstances ;  that  the  indication  of  a  man's 
fitness  for  the  possession  and  exercise  of  political  power  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  man's  words  and  deeds,  in  his  mental  qualities  and 
moral  character,  and  not  in  the  amount  of  his  rent,  or  the  value  of 
his  freeholds  ?  In  short,  does  not  reason  or  common  sense,  give  its 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  charter,  in  favour  of  Universal  Suffrage  ? 

And  what  says  experience  on  the  subject  ?  Do  we  not  know,  have 
we  not  seen,  that  the  wealthy  are  often  profligate,  and  that  the  poor  are 
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often  virtuous  1  Do  we  not  know,  have  we  not  seen,  that  in  instances 
innumerable,  men  are  indebted  for  their  wealth  to  their  villany,  and 
subjected  to  poverty  on  account  of  their  integrity  1  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
the  wealth  which  qualifies  many  in  our  country  for  political  power, 
according  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  was  obtained  by  kidnapping, 
slave-dealinj,  and  slave-holding  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  wealth 
which  qualifies'niany  others  in  our  country,  is  the  fruit  of  plunder,  the 
gain  of  robbery,  or  the  reward  of  profligacy  and  villany  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  the  Aristocracy  themselves  are,  in  general,  indebted  for 
their  wealth  to  plunder-laws  of  their  own^  enactment,  and  to  deeds 
of  villany  of  their  own  perpetration  1  And  is  it  not  also  a  fact,  does 
not  every  one  know  it,  that  multitudes  of  those  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  gain  their  wealth  by  oppression,  extortion,  and  fraud  ;  that  num- 
bers more  gain  their  wealth  by  gambling,  by  brothel  keeping,  by 
ministering  to  drunkenness  and  profligacy  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  does 
not  every  one  know  it,  that  numbers  of  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
purchase  a  forty-shilling  freehold,  or  to  rent  a  ten-pound  house,  are 
poor  in  consequence  of  their  superior  intelligence  and  virtue  ?  Poor, 
because  they  know  what  is  right,  and  feel  in  conscience  bound  to  do 
it ;  because  they  know  what  is  wrong,  and  feel  in  conscience  bound 
to  shun  it.  Here  then,  experience  and  observation  unite  with  reason, 
common  sense,  and  common  justice,  in  declaring  that  Universal 
Suffrage  is  right,  and  that  the  present  law  of  the  Suffrage  is  unjust, 
unreasonable,  and  wicked. 

And  what  says  Christianity  on  the  subject  ?  The  law  of  Christ  re- 
quires us  to  '  do  to  others,  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us.' 
Now  should  we,  if  we  were  nine-pound  householders,  or  thirty-shilling 
freeholders, — or  should  we,  suppose  we  were  still  poorer,  like  those  who 
were  richer  than  ourselves  to  monopolise  political  power  and  political 
privileges  1  Should  we  like  them  to  insist  on  taxing  us  for  the  public 
service  as  heavily  as  themselves,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  insist  on 
reserving  to  themselves  the  sole  power  of  voting  for  the  parties  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  revenues  ?  In  other  words,  should  we  like  people 
to  monopolise  all  power  and  privilege,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse 
to  monopolise  all  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  ?  Should  we  not, 
on  the  contrary,  wish  them,  if  they  divided  the  burdens  among  all,  to 
divide  the  prioileges  and  powers  among  all  ?  Should  we  not  wish 
them,  if  they  required  us  to  bear  our  share  of  the  public  expenses,  to 
allow  us  to  have  our  share  of  political  power  and  political  privileges. 

Again  ;  we  spoke  of  the  constitution  ;  now  what  does  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  say  on  this  subject  ?  Have  we  not  heard  it  said  a 
thousand  times  over,  that  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution is,  that  no  one  shall  be  taxed  but  by  his  own  consent,  or  the 
consent  of  his  representative  in  Parliament  1  But  we  know  that  the 
People  of  Great  Britain  are  universally  taxed,  and  that  they  are  taxed 
■without  either  their  own  consent,  or  the  consent  of  their  representa- 
tives. They  have  no  representatives.  They  must  therefore  be  taxed 
without  the  consent  of  their  representatives.  It  is  plain  as  the  day, 
that  the  men  who  have  no  votes,  have  no  representatives.  To  tax 
them  therefore  is  unconstitutional.  So  far  as  the  constitution  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  in  favour  of  Universal  Suffrage  :  so  far  as  the  constitution 
is  concerned,  it  pleads  in  behalf  of  the  Charter  :  it  condemns  the  man 
who  monopolises  the  Suffrage,  or  who  withholds  it  from  the  masses  of 
the  people,  as  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant. 

And  what  says  policy  ?  What  says  expediency  ?  Would  Uni- 
versal Suffrage  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  1  Would 
Universal  Suffrage  endanger  our  liberties  %  Would  Universal  Suf- 
frage destroy  Q?r  commerce  ?  Would  Universal  Suffrage  tear  up 
the  foundations  of  society  ;  disturb  the  universal  peace  ;  cause  anarchy 
and  blood  ?  Would  the  masses  of  the  people,  if  they  possessed  the 
elective  franchise,  employ  it  for  purposes  of  riot,  of  mischief,  and  of 
ruin  ?  Is  it  the  doctrine  of  Unitarians  that  men  are  naturally  de- 
praved,— that  the  masses  of  the  People  delight  only  in  anarchy,  con- 
fusion, and  blood  1  Is  it  characteristic  of  Unitarianism  to  vilify  and 
<listrust  humanity  ?     Is  it  a  doctrine  of  Unitarianism,  that  men  are  in- 


carnate fiends, — that  they  naturally  are  haters  of  peace,  and  order,  and 
freedom,  and  justice  ?  I  understood  that  Unitarianism  taught  that 
man  is  naturally  pure, — that  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  his  God, — 
that  the  ruling  faculties  m  man  are  intelligence,  religion,  benevolence, 
and  conscience.  I  had  understood  that  Unitarians  regarded  man  as 
naturally  humane,  affectionate,  and  generous.  This  I  know,  that  uni- 
versal LANGUAGE  teaches  this  doctrine.  In  every  language  witki 
which  I  am  acquainted,  the  word  manly,  means  something  good,  and 
great,  and  honourable  ;  while  the  word  unmanly,  means  something 
low,  and  mean,  and  wicked.  This  I  know,  that  the  word  virtue, 
which  stands  as  the  representative  of  all  that  is  high  and  pure, — all 
that  is  lovely  and  divine, — is  but  the  Latin  word  for  manliness  ;  that 
the  word  humanity,  which  stands  as  the  sign  or  expression  of  all  that 
is  tender,  and  gentle,  and  kind,  is  another  Latin  word  for  manliness 
or  manhood.  And  I  question  whether  the  languages  of  civilized  na- 
tions generally  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  Latin  language  and  our 
own  in  this  particular.  And  this  too  I  know,  that  Channing's  doctrine 
is,  that  humanity  is  something  great,  and  good,  and  godlike, — that  the 
greatest  and  most  active  elements  of  humanity,  are  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  the  religious,  the  benevolent,  the  divine, — that  the  tendency 
of  humanity  is  always  to  good, — that  it  naturally  moves  on  from  ex- 
cellence to  greater  excellence,  still  aspiring,  and  still  struggling,  in  the 
midst  of  endless  difficulties  and  trials,  after  the  great,  the  glorious,  the 
divine,  and  still  advancing,  step  by  step,  age  after  age,  in  spite  of  all 
obstructions,  to  perfection  and  to  glory.  Yet  Channing  was  an  Uni- 
tarian, and  his  doctrine  was  the  truth.  Slan  is  not  all  divine  ;  but 
the  divinity  within  him  is  supreme.  Humanity  has  its  mixture  of 
the  animal  ;  but  the  animal  is  still  inferior  and  subservient  to  the  in- 
tellectual, the  moral,  the  philanthropic,  the  divine.  But  even  the 
brutes  are  trusted  with  self-government  by  God  :  even  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  are  not  denied  these  qualities  or 
instincts  necessary  to  fit  them  for  society,  or  to  qualify  them  for  tak- 
ing part  in  the  management  of  their  respective  republics.  Is  man 
then,  are  the  masses  of  humanity,  left  by  God  without  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  1  Is  it  possible  that  the  Unitarians  can  believe,  that  all 
the  intellect,  virtue,  and  knowledge  of  the  nation  is  confined 
to  a  handful  of  men  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ?  Have  they  no 
more  faith  in  man,  have  they  no  more  faith  in  God,  man's  Maker,  than 
this  ?  Are  they  inconsistent  enough  to  glory  in  humanity  in  the  pul- 
pit, to  boast  of  its  worth  and  dignity  in  their  writings,  and  to  hbel  it,  to 
distrust  it,  to  dread  it  in  politics  and  common  hfe  ?  Can  they  be  so 
inconsistent,  as  to  charge  the  orthodox  churches  with  blasphemy 
against  God  for  libelling  humanity  as  naturally  and  utterly  depraved  ; 
and  yet  themselves,  in  political  matters,  cherish  a  distrust,  a  suspicion, 
and  a  dread  of  humanity,  which  nothing  but  a  belief  in  those  orthodox 
blasphemies  could  justify  or  excuse  ?  I  will  not  believe  that  Unitar- 
ians can  be  thus  foolish,  thus  inconsistent,  thus  impious,  thus  inhuman, 
till  I  see  more  proof.  I  will  at  least  believe  that  they  are  honest, 
though  misguided  ;  and  that  when  things  are  fairly  represented  to 
them,  they  will  do  justice  to  themselves,  by  doing  justice  to  the  masses 
of  their  countrymen  and  their  kind.  I  am  aware  that  the  exercise 
of  political  power  by  the  masses  is  at  times  accompanied  with  excesses  ; 
but  is  it  not  thus  with  others  also,  as  well  as  with  the  masses  ?  And 
is  not  the  exercise  of  all  power,  not  only  by  the  masses,  but  by  the 
very  noblest  of  our  race,  accompanied  at  times  with  excesses,  with 
errors,  with  crimes  ?  But  does  God  on  that  account  deny  all  power 
to  mankind  ?  Does  He  not,  well  knowing  how  liable  they  are  to 
abuse  them,  still  bestow  on  men  a  thousand  powers  and  blessings  ? 
Does  not  God  act  on  the  principle,  that  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
various  powers  is  the  means  of  human  development,  of  moral  dis- 
cipline, of  spiritual  education,  of  everlasting  progress  and  improve- 
ment ?  Would  not  the  refusal  of  power  to  the  imperfect  on  the  part 
of  God,  be  a  check  on  human  advancement  ?  Is  it  not  so  with  the 
denial  of  power  to  the  masses  on  the  part  of  Government  \     Is  it  not 
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a  fact,  that  slaves  can  never  be  prepared  for  freedom  but  by  freedom 
itself, — that  bmanmpation  is  the  grand  preparative  of  the  slave  for  free- 
dom,— that  the  bestowment  of  power  is  the  only  means  of  preparing  the 
slave  for  the  use  of  power  ?  And  it  is  thus  with  the  masses  of  mankind 
universally.  You  cayuiot  prepare  men  for  power,  but  by  bestowing  it. 
You  cannot  carry  men  on  to  virtue,  till  you  have  enfranchised  them. 
You  cannot  complete  man's  moral  or  intellectual  education,  without 
entrusting  him  with  power.  Men  cannot  advance  in  slavery.  They 
never  did  :  they  never  mil.  And  men  cannot  advance  so  far  or  so 
fast  as  they  ought,  till  their  emancipation  is  complete. 

The  excesses  which  you  dread  as  the  result  of  entrusting  power  to  the 
masses,  are  excesses  which  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  the  destruction 
of  human  nature.  And  they  form  as  good  a  reason  for  denying  power 
to  others,  as  for  denying  power  to  the  masses.  The  masses  and  the 
classes  above  them  are  one  in  this  respect.  The  masses  are  not 
perfect,  infallible,  or  impeccable  ;  nor  are  the  rest  of  men.  The 
masses  require  to  be  disciplined  by  experience,  by  consciousness  of 
error,  and  so  do  the  rest  of  men.  The  middle  classes  generally  are 
attached  to  order,  are  fond  of  peace,  and  so  are  the  masses.  The  masses 
and  the  rest  of  men  are  sharers  of  one  common  nature  ;  and  that  nature  is 
of  God  ;  that  nature  is  divine.  The  masses  are  not  all  evil,  and  the  rest 
of  men  all  good.  No,  my  friends  ;  the  masses  are  as  fond  of  peace,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  order  as  yourselves.  The  masses  have  no  more  delight  in 
anarchy  or  blood,  than  the  Aristocracy  or  forty-shilling  freeholders.  The 
masses  are  dependent  on  peace,  and  order,  and  good  government,  for 
regular  supplies  of  labour,  and  for  regular  supplies  of  food,  and  they  know 
it.  Lack  of  labour  and  want  of  food  are  esteemed  no  blessings  by  the 
masses.  The  masses  have  proved  themselves  as  friendly  to  peace,  and 
order,  and  good  government,  as  ever  the  otlier  classes  have  done. 
When  have  they  burst  forth  in  riots, — when  have  they  flown  to 
arms, — when  have  they  joined  together  to  overturn  the  Government, 
or  to  destroy  property,  but  when  they  have  been  driven,  by  injustice  and 
oppression,  to  the  direst  extremities, — when  they  have  been  goaded 
by  selfish  plunderers  and  aristocratic  tyrants  to  temporary  madness  ? 
And  even  then,  how  soon  has  the  word  of  promise  from  a  King  or 
from  a  Minister,  calmed  their  excitement,  and  charmed  them  into 
peace  !  How  often  have  the  masses  borne  the  extremes  of  want,  in 
awful,  melancholy  quietness  1  How  often  have  they  lived  in  hope  of 
better  days,  till  death,  by  sheer  starvation,  has  come  unlocked  for, 
and  dragged  them  to  their  untimely  graves  ?  Are  Unitarians  strangers 
to  these  traits  of  character  in  their  common  humanity  ?  Are  they 
ignorant  of  the  commonest  characteristics  of  their  countr}'raen  and  of 
their  kind  ?  Have  they  lived  in  closets  all  their  lives  1  Have  they 
been  utterly  secluded  from  the  common  world,  and  lived,  as  in  a  magic 
circle,  in  ignorance  of  the  daily  and  tlie  hourly  history  of  their  neigh- 
bours ?  Are  they  blind,  or  are  their  senses  charmed,  that  they  cannot 
perceive  what  is  passing  before  and  around  them  at  the  present  moment, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  ?  Have  they  not  been  witnesses  to  the  most 
marvellous  patience  and  endurance  amongst  the  suffering  masses  of 
Great  Britain,  while  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  notmilHons,  have  either 
died  of  want  brought  on  by  aristocralical  misgovernraent,  or  been 
driven  from  their  homes  to  seek  a  dwelling  and  a  portion  in  the  far  off 
regions  of  the  Western  Continent  ?  Do  they  not  see  at  this  hour  the 
millions  of  their  countrymen  and  fellow  subjects  living  on  the  bare  hope 
of  better  days  to  come,  enduring  present  want  and  woe  in  meekest 
resignation,  in  hopes  that  peaceful  agitation  will  in  time  make  all 
things  new  ?  And  can  the  Unitarians,  with  all  these  things  before 
them,  still  distrust  the  masses  ;  still  regard  them  as  unqualified  for 
the  common  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects  ?  Can  the  Uni- 
tarians see  these  things,  and  still  believe  that  Universal  Suffrage  would 
bring  anarchy  and  blood  ?  Can  they  see  these  things  without  being 
struck  with  admiration  of  their  suffering  countrymen  ;  without  being 
touched  with  generous  pity  for  the  masses,  or  without  being  covered 
with  shame  at  the  thought  that  they  have  done  so  little  to  obtain  for 
those  exemplary  masses  their  rank  as  men,  and  to  secure  for  them 
their  common  rights  of  citizenship. 


My  conviction  is,  that  Universal  Suffrage  would  not  only  be  safe, 
but  beneficial ;  that  it  would  not  only  lead  to  no  serious  evil,  but  to 
incalculable  good.  My  conviction  is,  that  Universal  Suffrage  would 
not  only  not  cause  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  but  prevent  them  both  ; 
and  that  instead  of  upturning  the  foundations  of  society,  or  disturbing 
the  universal  peace,  they  would  establish  society  upon  its  firmest  basis, 
and  give  the  surest  guarantee  that  the  peace  of  the  world  should  be 
secured. — To  le  continued. 


MR.  HUME'S   MOTION. 

Mr.  Hume  has  postponed  his  motion  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  to  the  20th  of  June  ;  during  the  interval  the  people  should  en- 
deavour by  public  meetings  and  petitions,  to  repeat  their  wishes  to  the 
Parliament.  I  am  aware  it  is  vexatious  to  be  obliged  to  be  continually- 
meeting  and  petitioning ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  it,_ 
and  we  must  do  our  duty  as  patiently  as  we  can.  We  ought  not  to  let 
the  tyrant  gain  advantage  over  us,  for  want  of  giWng  a  plain  decisive 
contradiction  to  his  falsehoods.  And  let  us  not  be  sullen.  We  shall  be 
able  to  repay  ourselves  for  our  trouble  and  expense  in  seeking  for 
reform,  when  once  we  have  gained  our  object.  We  shall  not  ill-use 
our  enemies  in  the  day  of  our  triumph,  but  we  shall  take  the  libertv 
of  doing  justice  to  ourselves.  We  shall  not  rob  ;  but  we  shall  take  our 
own.  True,  I  like  not  such  a  lengthy  contest  ;  but  I  should  be  a  fool' 
not  to  keep  my  temper,  when  I  know  how  the,  struggle  will  end,  and 
who  will  get  the  costs. 


THE  GREATEST  LIE  OF  THE  DAY. 
Lord  John  Russell  says,  that  the  people  of  this  country  neither  wish 
for  Chartism,  nor  for  that  more  limited  extension  of  the  Suffrage 
called  for  by  Hume  and  Cobden.  This  is  about  the  grossest  mis- 
statement that  the  impudent  and  unprincipled  little  Lord  has  made. 
I  hope  the  country  will  answer  it  in  the  way  it  deserves.  It  is  true  no 
one  believes  Lord  John  :  he  does  not  believe  himself:  but  it  would  not 
be  right  to  allow  his  infernal  falsehooods  to  pass  uncontradicted.  We 
ought  to  convict  him  of  lying  before  all  the  world.  The  country  should 
rise  as  one  man,  and  make  their  demand  for  reform  to  be  heard  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  falseness  and  villany  of  their  slanderer  shall  not  only 
be  seen,  but  felt,  by  every  living  man  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
world. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

It  seems  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  are  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of 
a  society  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes. '  We  are  glad  to  find  them  so  well  employed.  Wc  hope  they  will 
labour  in  so  good  a  cause  with  vigour  and  perseverance.  But  we  wish  they 
would  Ao  justice  to  the  working  classes,  before  they  pretend  to  the  exercise  of 
charity.  We  wish  they  would  give  the  people  their  rights,  and  afford  them 
the  opportunity  of  helping  themselves,  before  they  profess  a  desire  to  assist 
them  in  the  way  of  charity. 

If  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  would  recommend  to  the  government,  and 
to  all  their  aristocratical  connections,  the  abolition  of  every  tyrannic.il  and 
injurious  law  ;  the  concession  of  every  political  and  social  right  ;  if  they 
would  recommend  to  the  government  and  their  aristocratical  connections,  the 
abolition  of  the  Land  Monopoly,  and  the  transfer  of  all  taxes  from  the  indun- 
trious  classes  to  the  land  ;  if  they  would  urge  the  government  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  be  calculated  to  secure  employment  to  all  that  were  willing 
to  labour,  and  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour  done,  they  would  soon  discover 
that  the  working  classes  could  improve  their  condition  tJiemseh'es,  as  well  as 
enrich  their  own  minds  and  elevate  their  own  characters.  They  would  soon 
find  that  the  working  cl.asses  could  both  enrich  themselves  with  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  surround  themselves  with  the  blessings  and 
adornments  of  domestic  and  social  life.  In  other  words,  if  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  would  insist  on  justice  to  the  masses,  and  honourably  resign 
their  places  in  case  they  found  it  impossible  to  induce  the  government  to  do 
the  masses  justice,  they  would  find  such  societies  as  the  one  with  which 
they  are  co-operating,  unnecessary. 

We  .are  glad  to  see  the  Queen  and  her  husband  doing  a)iy  tJiing  in  the  way 
of  humanity  ;  but  we  should  be  still  more  glad  to  find  them  doing  -what  they 
ought  to  do. 

Number  3  wi/l  be  published  in  a  Fortniffht,  <md  after  that  the  People 
ma^  he  looted /or  TVeeXly. 
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HEREDITAEY  LEGISLATION. 


Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  hereditary 
legislation.  To  make  men  legislators  in  virtue  of  their  birth,  is  most 
monstrous.  Yet  this  is  what  is  done  by  the  boasted  Constitution  of 
England.  If  a  man  happens  to  be  the  first-born  of  a  certain  couple, 
he  is,  according  to  law,  entrusted,  when  he  comes  of  age,  with  the  in- 
terests of  a  county,  and  with  the  interests  of  his  countrymen  at  large. 
He  may  be  a  man  of  no  sense,  and  no  principle  :  he  may  have  had  no 
education  :  the  instruction  he  has  received  from  his  parents  and 
guardians  may  have  been  a  mass  of  error,  licentiousness,  and  blas- 
phemy :  the  example  of  his  parents  may  have  inculcated  every  thing 
unmanly,  inhuman,  and  ungodly  :  his  youth  may  have  been  spent  in 
idleness  and  profligacy  :  his  business  may  have  been  the  seduction  of 
unsuspecting  females  ;  the  corruption  of  unprotected  innocence  ;  the 
torture  of  affectionate,  confiding  souls,  and  the  destruction  of  health 
and  property :  he  may  have  rendered  his  heart  unfeeling,  and  his 
judgment  undiscerning  :  he  may  have  lost  humanity,  and  have  taken 
up  brutality,  sensuality,  and  diabolical  malignity  in  its  place:  no  mat- 
ter :  the  boasted  Constitution  of  England  proclaims  him  a  ruler  ;  gives 
him  a  place  in  the  Senate  House,  and  entrusts  to  him  the  interests  of 
a  vast  and  mighty  empire.  It  makes  him  a  judge  in  cases  of  ultimate 
appeal.  It  gives  him  authority  above  all  the  courts  and  all  the  judges 
in  the  land.  It  gives  him  a  veto  on  all  the  Acts  of  the  lower  House  of 
Legislators,  the  House  which  ought  to  consist  of  the  freelv-chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People.  It  gives  him  the  power  of  originating  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  It  places,  in  fact,  the  interests 
of  the  nation  in  his  hands. 

I  say  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  unreasonable.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  amongst  the  darkest  and  most  untutored  nations  of 
the  earth,  a  more  monstrous  enormity,  than  this  same  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  boasted  Constitution  of  England.  . 

And  the  principle  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  foolish.  We  owe  to 
this  principle  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  misery  with  which  this 
country  has  been  afflicted  for  ages  and  centuries  past.  These  Hered- 
itary Legislators  have  given  birth  to  acts  of  iniquity,  to  laws  of  oppres- 
sion and  plunder,  without  end.  They  have  robbed  the  nation  of  three- 
fourths  of  its  wealth.  They  have  fettered  the  nation's  commerce;  they 
have  checked  the  nation's  growth  ;  they  have  cramped  the  nation's 
powers  ;  they  have  persecuted  the  nation's  friends  ;  they  have  im- 
prisoned, transported,  beheaded,  and  hung  the  nations  benefactors  ; 
they  have  crushed  the  nation's  spirit ;  they  have  drained  the  nation's 
resources  ;  they  have  shed  the  nation's  blood  ;  they  have  incurred,  in 
the  nation's  name,  an  endless  debt  ;  they  have  corrupted  the  nation's 
manners  ;  they  have  vitiated  the  nation's  soul  ;  they  have  tarnished 
the  nation's  honour  ;  they  have  obstructed  the  nation's  progress  in 
intelligence,  in  virtue,  in  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  every  thing  good  ;  they 
have  set  an  example  of  cruelty,  of  inhumanity,  of  debauchery,  and  vil- 
lany,  before  all  nations  :  they  have  frowned  on  tlie  cause  of  liberty, 
and  aided  the  cause  of  tyranny,  in  every  land  :  they  have  robbed,  and 
tortured,  and  destroyed  their  fellow-creatures  in  every  quarter  of  the 
^lobe  :  they  have  waned  with  the  interests  of  universal  humanity  ; 


they  have  furnished  materials  for  the  blackest,  the  filthiest,  the  blood 
iest  of  all  histories,  and  secured  to  themselves  eternal  and  unbounded 
infamy. 

And  still  this  system  of  hereditary  legislation  is  tolerated  in  Eng- 
land. The  anomaly,  the  monstrosity  of  hereditary  legislation,  is  still 
a  leading  principle  in  the  British  Constitution.  Adulterers  and 
adulteresses,  thieves  and  murderers,  drunkards  and  liars,  are  still 
allowed  to  breed  and  educate  hereditary  rulers  for  our  countless  mil- 
lions, and  hereditary  judges  in  our  legal  controversies.  And  liars,  and 
false  swearers,  and  fornicators,  and  adulterers,  and  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers, are  still  allowed  to  take  their  places  in  the  Senate  House  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and  make  the  laws,  and  manage  the  affairs  of  innum- 
erable millions  of  the  human  race,  simply  in  virtue  of  their  birth.  I 
say  it  is  monstrous,  infinitely  monstrous  ;  and  the  nation  that  can 
quietly  endure  such  a  monstrosity  and  enormity,  deserves  to  be  op- 
pressed, and  plundered,  and  tortured  without  measure. 

Why  do  not  the  people  of  this  country  lift  up  their  voices  against 
so  irrational,  so  mischievous  a  principle  ;  so  enormous  and  revolting  a 
monstrosity  ;  so  flagrant  and  inexcusable  an  abuse  ?  We  trust  the  day 
is  not  far  distant,  when  this  outrageous  insult  to  humanity  shall  cease  ; 
when  the  powers  of  legislation  and  government  shall  be  entrusted  to 
none  but  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  talented  of  the  nation  : 
when  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  nation  shall  decide  in  whose 
hands  the  government  and  interests  of  the  nation  shall  be  placed  ; 
and  when  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  incapacity,  shall  be  branded,  and 
scouted,  and  reprobated,  and  chased  beyond  the  circle  of  respectable 
society,  whatever  may  have  been  their  ancestry.     Amen. 

The  office  of  legislator,  ruler,  and  judge,  is  the  most  important  that 
a  man  can  fill,  and  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  wisdom,  and  talent, 
and  virtue,  that  a  man  can  possess.  Yet  the  British  Constitution 
appoints  men  to  that  office  without  regard  to  wisdom,  or  talent,  or 
virtue.  It  appoints  men  to  that  office  out  of  regard  to  their  birth  and 
descent  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  excludes  from  that  offi.ce  the 
wisest,  the  ablest,  and  the  best,  unless  born  of  certain  parties,  and  born 
in  a  certain  order,  or  raised  to  the  office  by  those  who  /lave  been  thus 
born.  Wisdom,  and  talent,  and  virtue,  which,  in  truth,  are  every 
thing,  go  for  nothing  with  our  boasted  Constitution  :  while  birth  and 
descent,  which,  in  truth,  are  nothing,  go  for  every  thing.  If  wicked- 
ness and  folly  were  to  do  their  worst,  they  could  hardly  make  a  worse 
law,  or  fabricate  a  more  objectionable  constitution. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  even  the  upholders  of  the  heredit- 
ary principle  in  law  and  government,  would  hardly  like  to  act  upon 
the  principle  in  other  matters,  even  of  inferior  importance.  They 
would  not  have  an  hereditary  chimney-sweep,  or  shoe-black,  or  groom 
imposed  upon  them:  they  would  look  for  talent,  and  skill,  and  some- 
thing like  virtue  in  a  sweep,  a  shoe-black,  or  a  groom.  If  a  sweep 
knew  nothing  of  his  business, — if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  construction 
of  flues, — if  he  were  too  big  or  too  little  to  climb, — or  if  he  lacked 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  sweeping  chimnies, — or  if,  though  he  un- 
derstood his  business,  he  neglected  it, — if  when  he  ought  to  bo  at  his 
post  in  the  fire-place  or  the  flue,  he  was  drinking  at  the  pot-house,  or 
gambhng  in  the  street,  or  poaching  in  the  fields,  or  quarrelling  with 
his  wife,  or  abusing  his  children,  or  robbing  on  the  highway,  or  pilfer- 
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ing  the  shop-keeper's  till,  or  taking  his  neighbour's  life,  the  hereditary 
legislators  and  judges,  and  the  advocates  of  the  hereditary  principle 
generally,  would  dismiss  the  sweep,  and  get  another  in  his  place.  In 
vain  would  the  sweep  say  that  he  was  bom  to  the  office, — that  the 
constitution  of  Sweepdom  entitled  him  to  the  office  in  virtue  of  his 
descent,  and  that  the  laws  of  Sweepdom  required  no  moral  or  intel- 
lectual qualification,  no  skill,  no  talent,  no  virtue  to  entitle  a  man  to 
the  office  :  the  hereditary  legislator  and  judge,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  hereditary  principle,  would  bid  the  impertinent  and  insolent  sweep 
to  be  gone,  and  they  would  look  for  another  person,  better  qualified  to 
be  a  sweep,  a  person  of  some  degree  of  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and 
conscience,  to  take  his  place.  They  would  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  shoe-black,  the  groom,  the  woodman,  the  shepherd,  the  foot- 
man, the  butler,  the  steward,  the  tenant.  They  would  look  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualifications  in  each.  They  would  ridicule  the  pre- 
tence of  the  ignorant,  the  filthy,  the  false,  the  dishonest,  the  cruel,  and 
the  bloody,  that  they  were  entitled  to  fill  these  situations,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  salaries  connected  with  them,  in  virtue  of  their  birth.  The 
man  that  should  insist  on  maintaining  his  position  either  as  shoe- 
black, or  groom,  or  coachman,  or  shepherd,  or  woodman,  or  steward, 
in  virtue  of  his  birth  or  descent,  would  be  spurned  as  a  madman  or  a 
villain ;  as  a  lump  of  ignorance,  of  madness,  or  of  vice. 

These  hereditary  legislators  and  judges  would  be  still  more  partic- 
ular with  respect  to  their  doctors,  their  lawyers,  and  their  architects. 
They  would  tolerate  no  man  as  their  family  doctor,  who  did  not  know 
something  of  the  human  system,  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  of  the 
powers  of  medicine ;  and  who  did  not  show  a  disposition  to  guard  the 
members  of  the  family  against  disease,  and  to  promote  their  health, 
and  secure  the  life.  They  would  tolerate  no  one  as  their  lawyer,  who  did 
not  understand  the  laws  of  his  country,  the  forms  of  courts,  and  the 
nature  of  property  ;  and  who  did  not  manifest  respect  to  their  inter- 
ests. And  they  would  do  right.  They  would  be  fools  and  madmen 
to  do  otherwise.  And  we  ought  to  follow  their  example.  We  ought 
to  require  that  our  legislators,  our  rulers,  and  our  judges,  should 
understand  the  interests  of  nations  ;  should  possess  ability  to  direct  a 
nation's  affairs,  and  should  show  a  disposition  to  promote  their 
country's  welfare.  We  ought  to  insist,  that  no  one  shall  be  ruler  or 
judge  among  us, — that  no  one  shall  make  or  administer  laws  for  our 
countr)',  but  men  who  give  evidence  of  wisdom,  and  talent,  and  virtue. 
When  any  one  pretends  to  have  a  right  to  make  laws,  or  to  be  a  ruler 
or  judge  in  the  land  in  virtue  of  his  birth  or  descent,  we  ought  to  scout 
his  pretensions  as  the  offspring  of  madness  or  villany.  Shall  the 
Aristocrats  dismiss  a  sweep  or  a  shoe-black  for  deceit  or  drunkenness, 
for  idleness  or  villany,  and  shall  not  we  dismiss  a  law-maker,  a  ruler, 
or  a  judge,  for  idiotcy  or  madness,  for  ignorance  and  incapacity,  for 
perjury  and  cruelty,  for  theft  and  murder  1  Shall  the  Aristocrat  have 
liberty  to  choose  his  doctor,  his  lawyer,  his  architect,  his  painter,  out 
of  regard  to  intelligence,  to  talents,  to  virtue,  and  to  manners, 
and  shall  not  we  be  permitted  to  choose  our  law-makers,  our  rulers, 
and  our  supreme  judges,  out  of  regard  to  their  wisdom,  their  talents, 
their  virtue  ?  The  idea  is  monstrous.  The  nation  is  mad  that  can 
tolerate  the  idea.  Our  forefathers  were  fools,  or  they  went  through  the 
world  asleep,  or  else  they  were  faithless  cowards,  or  they  never  would 
have  quietly  endured  such  a  monstrous  and  gross  enormity.  And  the 
People  now  living  will  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  fools,  or  madmen,  or 
cowards,  if  they  quietly  and  silently  allow  the  enormity  to  remain. 
Awake,  my  countrymen,  awake  !  Demand  your  rights.  Insist  that 
reason  shall  have  sway  among  you.  Proclaim  tiie  hereditary  prin- 
ciple a  falsehood  and  a  folly  ; — proscribe  it  as  an  insult  to  humanity, 
and  an  offence  to  God.  Denounce  it  as  the  grossest  of  all  heresies ; 
as  the  most  outrageous  of  all  impositions  ;  and  insist  that  common 
sense  and  common  equity  be  henceforth  acted  on  in  politics  and 
government,  as  well  as  in  trade  and  agriculture,  in  medicine  and  hter- 
ature,  in  sweeping  chimnies  and  in  blacking  shoes. 

We  have  no  right  to   consider  ourselves   as  an   enlightened  or  a 
civilized  nation,  so  long  as  we  tolerate  the  hereditary  principle.     An 


enlightened  and  a  civilized  nation  would  not  tolerate  such  a  monstrosity 
for  an  hour.  We  are  rude  barbarians  ;  we  prove  ourselves  no  better 
than  a  nation  of  untutored  savages,  or  spirit-broken  slaves,  if  we  allow 
the  principle  to  remain  uriassailed.  In  no  way  can  we  prove  our 
title  to  be  regarded  as  an  enlightened  and  a  civilized  nation,  but  by 
insisting  that  hereditary  legislation  shall  cease,  and  that  worth  not 
birth,  intelligence,  and  talent,  and  virtue,  and  not  descent,  shall  hence- 
forth be  the  qualifications  for  the  high  and  solemn  offices  of  Govern- 
ment and  legislation. 

Again  ;  hereditary  legislation  implies  hereditary  slavery.  If  some 
have  a  right  in  virtue  of  their  birth  to  rule  others,  others  are  doomed 
in  virtue  of  their  birth  to  be  ruled  by  others  without  their  own  con- 
sent. Hereditary  legislation  and  hereditary  slavery  are  linked  in- 
separably together.  Every  man  therefore  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
held  as  a  slave,  or  disposed  of  by  others  without  his  own  consent, 
because  he  happened  to  be  born  of  different  parents,  or  in  a  different 
order,  from  his  neighbours  or  brethren,  should  lift  up  his  voice  against 
the  hereditary  principle  with  all  his  miglit,  and  demand  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  elective  democracy. — Amen. 


JUST  EIGHT. 


1  will  give  up  the  agitation  for  Universal  Suffrage,  as  soon  as  I  find 
that  the  Suffrage  would  prove  a  curse  or  a  calamity  to  any  portion  of 
the  people.  But  so  long  as  I  regard  the  Suffrage  as  a  blessing,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  would  prove  a  benefit  to  the  masses,  I  shall  urge  that  it  be 
given  to  all.  I  will  cease  to  labour  to  secure  the  Suffrage  to  others, 
when  I  cease  to  care  for  the  Suffrage  myself  :  but  as  long  as  I  wish  to 
possess  it  myself,  I  will  try  to  secure  it  to  others.  The  law  of 
humanity,  and  the  law  of  God,  is,  'As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.'     This  is  the  law  I  would  obey. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE. 


We  shall  never  have  a  peaceful  and  a  thorough  reform,  till  the 
people  at  large  unite,  middle  classes  and  working  classes  together,  and 
make  such  demonstrations  of  their  will  and  power,  as  shall  strike  the 
tyrannical  Aristocrats  with  terror,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  must 
either  yield  or  lose  both  property  and  life.  The  base  Aristocrats  have  held 
the  power  of  the  nation  so  long  ;  they  have  ruled  so  absolutely  ;  they 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  have  their  way  ;  they  have  such  a  hatred  of 
Democracy  ;  they  have  such  a  contempt  for  the  people's  men  ;  they  are 
so  proud,  and  so  selfish  withal,  that  nothing  but  the  most  tei'rible  de- 
monstration of  a  united  people  can  ever  thoroughly  conquer  them.  The 
working  classes  will  never  be  able  to  succeed  in  obtaining  their  rights 
in  peace,  without  the  help  of  the  middle  classes.  If  the  middle  classes 
refuse  to  unite  with  the  working  classes,  the  working  classes  must  either 
give  up  all  hopes  of  reform,  and  sit  down  quietly  and  die,  or  fly  to 
arms,  and  take  their  rights  by  force.  And  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences then  ?  Would  "the  middle  classes  like  to  drive  things  to  such 
extremities  ?  Suppose  the  working  classes  to  succeed  by  arms,  how 
would  the  middle  classes  feel  when  they  saw  their  sliglited  and  neglected 
brethren  in  the  seat  of  power  1  I  hope  the  working  classes  would  use 
their  victory  wisely  ;  but  they  might  do  otherwise.  I  should  not  like, 
at  such  a  time,  to  be  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  middle  class  foes 
of  the  masses.  If  the  middle  classes  are  wise,  they  will  run  no  risks  ; 
but  take  the  course  pointed  out  to  them,  both  by  duty  and  by  prudence, 
and  identify  themselves  with  the  masses  of  their  countrymen  at  once. 

MITCHEL   AND    THE   NEWSPAPERS. 


It  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  papers,  that  Mitchel  was  convicted  by 
a  packed  Jury.  The  papers  in  the  pay  of  Government  acknowledge 
this,  but  they  say  the  -Jury  was  packed  to  secure  an  impartial  one. 
The  liars  !  The  cheats  !  The  Jury  was  packed  to  secure  an  impartial 
one  !  Is  nothing  too  glaringly  false  for  them  to  utter  ?  The  Jury  was 
packed  to  secure  a  thoroughly  partial  one.  It  was  packed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  excluding  every  one  that  agreed  or  sympathised  in  any  measure 
with  Mitchel  in  his  p'olitical  opinions,  and  admitting  any  that  were 
out  and  out  supporters  of  the  Government,  the  prosecutors  of  Mitchel. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  wickedness  should  much  longer  triumph. 
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ADDRESS  TO  PROFESSORS  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 

ON    THEIR    POLITICAL    DUTIES. 


My  Dear  Friends, 

If  one  thing  be  more  certain  than  another  it  is 
this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  their 
feliow-men.  The  precepts  and  the  example  of  Jesus  alike  require  us 
to  seek  the  illumination  and  regeneration  of  our  race.  Now  it  strikes 
me,  that  many  professing  Christians  who  see  the  bearing  of  this  prin- 
ciple on  individual  concerns,  fail  to  see  its  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
politics.  They  seem  not  to  understand  what  the  religion  of  Jesus 
requires  of  them  with  respect  to  Government,  and  the  interests  of 
nations.  Now  nothing  appears  plainer  to  me,  than  that  despotism 
and  tyranny  are  infinitely  injurious  to  men's  interests,  and  that  liberty 
and  right  are  every  way  conducive  to  men's  improvement  and  welfare. 
Nothing  is  plainer  to  me,  than  that  bad  government  is  the  source  of 
incalculable  evil,  and  that  good  government  is  calculated  to  prove  the 
source  of  incalculable  good.  Who,  that  considers  the  matter,  can 
doubt,  but  that  England  and  Ireland,  if  they  had  been  wisely  and 
equitably  governed,  might  at  this  time  have  been  peaceful,  and  pros- 
perous, and  happy  ?  Who  can  help  seeing,  that  bad  government 
does  much  to  support  error  and  superstition,  and  that  good  govern- 
ment would  leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  tri- 
umph of  truth  and  righteousness  ? 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  thoughts  like  these  that  I  have  been 
led  to  address  you.  I  vrish  to  call  you  to  the  discharge  of  your 
political  duties.  I  wish  to  urge  you  to  take  part  in  the  great  contest 
now  agitating  the  pubhc  mind  with  respect  to  our  national  liberties. 
I  wish  you,  in  short,  to  exert  yourselves  for  the  overthrow  of  aristo- 
cratic tyranny,  and  for  the  establishment  of  British  right  and  liberty. 

If  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  would  unite  their  efforts,  the  cause 
of  liberty  would  triumph  speedily  :  the  rulers  of  the  nation  would  be 
obliged  to  concede  to  the  masses  their  political  rights  :  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  reformed,  and  become  the  representative  of  the 
nation's  wishes,  and  the  guardian  of  the  nation's  interests.  This 
would  lead  the  way  to  every  other  reform.  Religious  and  political 
monopolies  would  be  abolished  :  error  and  superstition  would  receive 
a  deadly  blow:  the  masses  of  the  people  would  be  contented:  political 
agitation  would  cease,  or  become  so  moderate  as  to  be  entirely  harmless : 
the  way  would  be  opened  for  commercial  prosperity ;  the  Irish  question 
would  be  peaceably  settled  ;  that  long  afflicted  country  would  look  up 
again,  and  be  blessed  with  peace  and  plenty  :  fresh  pledges  would  be 
given  for  the  peace  of  Europe  :  a  new  impulse  would  be  given  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  upon  the  Continent  ;  and  the  intellectual,  the  social, 
the  religious,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  mankind  in  general, 
would  be  indefinitely  promoted.  I  ask,  can  we  see  all  this,  without 
giving  to  the  cause  of  reform  our  support  and  co-operation.  The 
followers  of  Jesus  are  the  friends  of  mankind.  The  Christian  is 
essentially  a  reformer  and  philanthropist.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
is  at  war  with  all  evil,  and  labours  unceasingly  to  make  all  things 
new.  The  man  then  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  cares 
not  for  the  welfare  of  his  brethren,  is  a  reproach  and  a  dishonour  to 
Christianity.  How  then  can  we  look  on  prevailing  evils,  and  not 
attempt  to  remove  them  ?  How  can  we  contemplate  the  good  to  be 
anticipated  from  political  liberty,  and  not  labour  for  its  attainment  ? 

Again  ;  suppose  that  we  ourselves  were  suffering  as  millions  of  our 
countrymen  are  suffering  at  this  hour,  should  we  not  wish,  and  might  we 
not  expect,  that  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  great  Friend  of 
man,  would  interpose  in  our  behalf,  and  unite  for  our  deliverance  ? 
And  does  not  our  religion  teach  us,  that  we  should  do  to  others,  as  we 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  us  ?  Does  it  not  require  us  to 
remove  from  others  the  ills  which  we  ourselves  should  be  unwilling  to 
bear,  and  to  secure  to  others  the  advantages  and  blessings  which  we  our- 
selves are  so  wishful  to  enjoy  ?  And  how  can  we  carry  out  this  princi- 
ple, but  by  labouring  for  the  thorough  reform  of  our  political  institutions, 


and  endeavouring  to  secure  justice  and  plenty  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity 1 

There  are  additional  considerations  why  those  who  profess  to  be 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  should  take  part  in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  In 
struggling  for  liberty,  we  do  honour  to  our  religion.  We  secure  respect 
to  our  profession.  We  give  evidence  that  the  tendency  of  our  religion 
is  to  emancipate,  to  elevate,  and  to  bless  mankind.  We  give  evidence, 
in  short,  that  the  religion  we  profess  is  the  offspring  of  a  God  of  mercy 
and  benevolence  ;  that  it  comes  from  the  Father  and  the  Friend  of 
our  race.  On  the  other  hand,  in  neglecting  to  labour  for  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  millions,  we  bring  discredit  on  our  religion  : 
we  give  occasion  to  the  ignorant  to  suspect  that  the  religion  we  pro- 
fess is  unfriendly  to  liberty  :  we  strengthen  the  cause  of  disbelief  ;  and 
give  occasion  to  the  men  who  seek  occasion,  to  revile  and  blaspheme 
the  name  by  which  we  are  called.  For  the  honour  of  our  religion 
then,  we  ouglit  to  take  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  popular  liberty. 

Again  ;  who  can  be  expected  to  conduct  the  struggle  for  liberty  in. 
so  peaceful  and  prudent  a  manner,  as  the  men  who  profess  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  peaceful  spirit,  and  the  loving,  yet  uncompromising 
principles,  of  the  religion  of  Christ  1  Who  else  are  under  such  obli- 
gations to  speak  the  truth  without  reserve,  and  to  rebuke  oppression 
without  bitterness  ?  And  who  are  so  likely  to  plead  for  liberty  with- 
out violence,  to  aid  the  poor  without  corrupting  or  misleading  them, 
or  to  secure  the  blessings  of  reformation  without  the  evils  of  violence 
or  bloodshed  ?  Leave  the  work  of  political  reform  to  the  thoughtless, 
the  unenlightened,  the  immoral,  and  the  work  will  be  marred  :  the 
cause  of  liberty  will  be  dishonoured  :  the  advocates  of  oppression  will 
be  strengthened  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  masses  betrayed. 

Again  ;  vast  numbers  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  belong 
to  influential  classes;  to  classes  who  command  respect  from  Govern- 
ment ;  to  classes  whose  voice  the  Government  will  hear  ;  whose  will 
the  Government  will  respect ;  whose  determined  and  united  oppo- 
sition neither  Whig  nor  Tory  will  defy.  And  why  are  we  entrusted 
with  this  power,  this  influence,  but  that  we  might  employ  it  in  behalf 
of  the  humbler,  the  feebler,  the  more  neglected  and  less  favoured  of 
our  fellow-creatures  ?  It  is  a  talent  for  which  we  are  accountable. 
It  is  a  talent  which  we  must  use,  if  we  would  not  be  found  among  the 
slothful  and  wicked  servants. 

And  then  what  a  consolation  it  is,  to  feel  that  we  have  been  of 
service  to  our  fellow-creatures, — that  we  have  lessened  the  amount 
of  human  wretchedness,  and  added  to  the  amount  of  human  bliss  ! 
What  a  consolation  it  is  to  feel,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  destruction  of  ignorance  and  error,  of  crime  and 
wretchedness,  and  towards  the  establishment  and  spread  of  truih, 
and  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  our  race  !  Our  national  liberties 
will  be  all  the  dearer  and  sweeter  to  us,  from  the  consideration  that 
we  helped  to  earn  them.  The  recollection  of  our  zealous  efforts,  and 
our  disinterested  sacrifices,  will  make  our  blessings  doubly  sweet. 
Let  us  labour  then  for  our  country's  freedom,  for  our  nation's  welfare, 
for  the  world's  emancipation,  with  all  our  might. 

There  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  compromise  our  religious  prin- 
ciples, or  separate  ourselves  from  our  religious  associations,  or  identify 
ourselves  with  men  or  associations  which  we  regard  as  objectionable 
or  suspicious.  Let  the  various  political  associations  of  tlie  country 
pursue  their  labours  in  their  own  way,  and  let  us  pursue  ours  in  our 
way.  If  men  whom  we  regard  as  blind  or  selfish,  as  infidel  or 
treacherous,  choose  to  labour  for  a  good  and  generous  object,  let  them 
labour.  If  they  labour  wisely,  the  country  will  be  the  better  for  their 
labours  ;  and  if  they  labour  foolishly,  the  responsibility  is  theirs.  All 
we  wish  is,  that  whether  others  labour  or  not,  and  whether  those  who 
labour,  labour  wisely  or  foolishly,  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus 
should  do  their  part  '.or  their  country's  emancipation  and  the  world's 
regeneration,  and  do  it  well. 

I  may  add,  that  insurrection,  turbulence,  and  civil  war  seem  to  me 
inevitable,  if  the  questions  now  agitating  the  public  mind   be  not 
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speedily  and  satisfactorily  settled.  I  see  no  prospect  that  public  dis- 
content can  be  assuaged,  that  political  excitement  can  be  allayed,  that 
commercial  prosperity  can  be  secured,  that  the  happiness  of  the  masses 
can  be  promoted,  and  the  peace  of  the  country  secured,  without  the 
overthrow  of  our  aristocratical  despotism,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
equal,  an  enlightened  and  a  popular  Government. 

The  professed  disciples  of  Christ  have  reason  to  take  blame  to 
themselves,  for  not  having  come  to  the  work  of  political  regeneration 
earlier.  We  have  reason  to  blame  ourselves,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
present  unhappy  and  perilous  state  of  the  masses  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland.  The  state  of  things  could  never  have  been  so  dark 
and  terrible,  if  we  had  laboured  as  we  ought.  And  if  turbulence  should 
come,  if  civil  war  should  arise,  we  may  regard  ourselves,  in  some 
decree,  as  responsible  for  those  tremendous  evils,  in  consequence  of 
our  not  having  done  what  we  might  have  done,  towards  destroying 
the  cause  of  popular  suffering.  Let  us  make  haste,  and  do  our  best, 
to  make  up  for  past  neglect.  Let  us  endeavour  to  protect  the  nation 
from  the  dangers  that  hang  over  it,  and  to  bring  about  a  speedy,  a 
peaceful,  and  a  happy  settlement  of  the  questions  that  so  fiercely 
agitate  the  public  mind. — A  Christian  Reformeb. 


LETTERS. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1,  Union  Street. 

Friend, 

1  wish  to  know  how  much   I  owe,  anil  send  me  word  if  Post 
Stamps  would  be  as  acceptable  as  a  Post  Order. 

1  am  sorry  thou  shoiildst  interfere  so  much  with  government.  Cliristianity 
seems  to  me  to  be  at  variance  with  human  governments  altogether.  Clirist, 
speaking  of  liis  kingdom,  says, '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my 
servants  fight.'  Now,  there  arc  two  kinds  of  fighting  ; first,  with 'arms,' and 
second,  with  the  '  mind  ;'  fighting  with  the  mind,  which  is  thy  case,  certainly  is 
not  so  mischievous  as  with  arms,  especially  when  the  person  is  against  the  use 
of '  arras ;'  but  still,  carrying  hostilities  so  far  against  government  in  the  way  thou 
hast  done,  seems  to  me,both  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  light  shining  within 
my  conscience,  at  total  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Take  some 
leisure  time,  and  wait  upon  the  spirit's  influt-nce,  and  see  if  God.  does  not  give 
thee  other  work.  Men,  women,  and  children  need  this  truth  enforced  and 
made  clear  to  their  minds,  that  the  '  kingdom  of  God  is  within' them.  That 
the  spirit  Las  come  who  will  '  guide  into  all  truth,'  all  who  are  obedient  to  his 
teachings  ;  and  the  way  to  be  obedient  is  to  wait  upon  God  to  discern  his 
workings  in  our  consciences.  The  light  within,  or  tho  spirit,  is  above  our  con- 
sciences ;  our  consciences  may  be  perverted  by  education  and  other  circum- 
stances, but  the  spirit  corrects  these  errors.  Thou  thinkest  tho  powers  of  the 
Press  very  great,  but  the  light  within  is  greater.  The  worth  of  the  Press  is 
email— so  small,  that  it  ought  scarcely  to  engage  a  Christian's  attention,  when 
so  great  a  work  is  waiting  to  be  done  through  the  spirit's  influence  working 
through  faithful  Christians. 

I  remain,  thy  Friend, 
Fi/lh  Mouth,  2G,  1848.  J-  A.  Weie. 

ANSWER. 

WorUey,  near  Leeds,  May  29,  1848. 

My  DEAR  Frient, 

I  enclose  your  bill  ;  you  can  send  the  money  in  Postage 
Stamps. 

I  interfere  with  government  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Christianity  requires  me 
to  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the  interests  of  my  fellow-men,  and  I  think  I  can 
promote  their  interests  by  opposing  bad  government,  by  seeking  for  the  People 
their  rights,  by  inculcating  principles  of  liberty,  by  exposing  and  denouncing 
aristocratical  vice.  Tho  words  of  Christ  which  you  quote, '  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,'  simply  mean,  that  .Jesus  was  not  called  to  sook  to  overturn  the 
Government  under  which  he  lived,  and  get  himself  made  king.  The  words  do 
not  prove  that  it  is  wrong  for  Christians  to  expose  bad  government,  to  rebuke 
wicked  rulers,  to  demand  justice  for  a  plundered  and  starving  people  ;  the 
words  do  not  prove  that  it  is  wrong  to  seek  to  remove  tho  cause  of  want  and 
starvation.  If  any  passage  of  Scripture  taught  me,  that  I  ought  not  to  labour 
to  bring  abont  such  chasiges  in  government  as  would  tend  to  secure  to  every 
man  a  regular  supply  of  work,  good  wages  for  his  work,  and  plenty  of  all  things 
needful  to  his  comfort  and  improvement  in  return  for  his  wages,  I  should  set 
that  passage  down  as  a  revelation  of  fanaticism,  of  madness,  of  villany,  and 
not  as  a  revelation  of  divine  truth.  iMy  own  nature,  the  Spirit  of  God  within 
me,  tells  me,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  oppose  evil  wherever  1  see  it,  and  to  labour,  to 
the  extent  of  ray  ability,  to  promote  tho  improvement  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. I  think  it  perfectly  right  to  fight  against  evil  whatever  shape  it  may 
assume,  by  means  of  truth.     Nor  can  I  see  that  opposing  evil  either  among 


governments  or  people  by  means  of  truth,  can  do  any  barm  whateyer  :  it  must, 
in  my  judgment,  do  good.  I  believe  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  be  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  all  peaceful  efforts  to  abolish  evil,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  of  peace  and  liberty. 

You  advise  me  to  take  some  leisure  time,  and  wait  upon  the  Spirit's  influence, 
to  see  if  God  does  not  give  me  other  work.  I  dare  not  do  so  :  the  time  you 
would  have  me  to  spend  in  waiting,  may  be  the  only  time  I  may  ever  have  in 
this  world.  I  think  it  best  to  wait  for  fuller  light  at  work,  and  not  at  play. 
I  must  do  what  at  present  appears  to  be  my  duty,  and  change  my  course  when 
I  get  better  light.  I  must  not  neglect  what  I  believe  to  be  my  duty,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  clearer  or  fuller  light.  I  must  wait  for  fuller  light  in  the  dis- 
charge of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  my  duty  at  present. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  what  you  say  about  the  Spirit  or  the  light 
■within  being  above  conscience.  I  believe  that  conscience  and  the  light  within 
are  one  and  the  same.  I  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  man 
arc  the  same.  I  regard  the  Spirit  of  man  as  the  production  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  I  consider  the  Spirit  of  man  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony,  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  man  is  developed,  Man  has  no  Spirit  of  God 
within  him  except  his  own  spirit.  A  man  has  just  so  much  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  him  as  he  has  intelligence,  moral  feeling,  good  affections.  Man  has  no 
other  guide,  in  my  judgment,  than  his  own  understanding  and  conscience,  or 
his  own  understanding  and  moral  feeling. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  you  with  respect  to  the  Press.  I  believe  the  worth  of 
the  Press  to  be  infinite.  I  believe  it  deserves  far  more  attention  from  Chris- 
tians than  it  has  hitherto  had.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of 
God's  good  spirit  for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  mankind.  I  am  sorry 
that  Christians  have  not  made  more  use  of  the  Press  than  they  hitherto  have. 
I  am  sorry  that  men  of  intelligence  and  virtue  should  have  let  the  advocates  of 
error  and  of  evil  so  frequently  make  more  use  of  the  Press  than  themselves. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  the  light  within,  tells  me  that  my  great  business  here  on 
earth,  is  to  use  my  Tongue,  my  Pen,  and  my  Press,  for  the  declaration  and  in- 
culcation of  truth,  in  the  war  with  ignorance,  error,  and  sin,  in  all  their  forms ; 
to  employ  them,  in  fact,  as  the  means  of  universal  illumination  and  salvation. 
Yours  Affectionately, 

Joseph  Bailker. 


EMIGRATION. 


Several  of  the  leading  newspapers  are  making  a  great  noise  about 
emigration.  The  Governiiieut,  it  seems,  are  preparing  a  plan  for  trans- 
porting the  poor  to  some  distant  country.  I  hope  the  poor  will  be  oa 
their  guard,  and  not  allow  the  tyrants  to  take  fresh  advantage  of  them. 
They  ought  to  distrust  every  thing  that  the  Government  may  propose, 
till  the  tyrants  have  granted  to  the  People  their  rights, and  doue  something 
to  promote  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Who  would 
voluntarily  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  a  set  of  highwaymen,  who 
had  robbed  him  of  his  money  at  the  point  of  the  dagger,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pistol  ?  Our  governors  are  those  highwaymen  :  they  have  rob- 
bed us  every  one  :  they  have  robbed  us  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  musket,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  There  is 
scarcely  a  pauper  in  the  country  but  what  has  been  made  a  pauper  by 
them.  And  shall  the  plundered  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
plunderers?  Let  the  poor  be  on  their  guard,  I  say.  If  they  jmA  to 
emigrate,  let  them  form  some  plan  among  themselves,  and  help  each 
other  to  a  land  of  freedom.  If  the  poor  are  wise,  they  will  go  to  no 
country  that  is  under  the  control  of  England,  till  the  Aristocrats  are 
driven  from  the  government,  and  the  affairs  of  the  empire  placed  in 
popular  hands.  It  is  a  fact,  that  we  liave  scarcely  a  colony  in  the 
world  but  what  is  groaning  under  oppression.  We  have  scarcely  a 
colony  in  the  world  but  what  is  hampered  and  harrassed  by  the  dread 
incubus  of  aristocratic  legislation,  and  aristocratical  governors.  We 
have  scarcely  a  colony  in  the  world  but  what  is  remonstrating  with  the 
Government  at  this  hour,  and  preparing  to  throw  off  its  opiiressive 
yoke.  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Islands  of  the  West,  are  on  the  point 
of  insurrection,  and  not  without  good  cause.  If  then  the  poor  do  emi- 
grate, let  them  emigrate  to  a  land  of  comparative  freedom  ;  to  a  country 
not  cursed  with  an  inhuman  Aristocracy,  with  heredit-ary  tyrants,  with 
royal  extravagance,  with  a  perjured  State  priesthood,  and  an  unfeeling 
magistracy.  Let  them  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  if  they  emigrate 
at  all.  The  United  States  are  not  as  pure  as  they  should  be  :  the 
leaven  of  the  old  bad  world  still  works  among  tliem  ;  but  it  is  gradually 
growing  weaker.  If  you  leave  your  country^  at  all  therefore,  go  to  the 
States  of  America. 

It  is  a  shame,  an  infinite  shame,  that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
noi  be  able  to  obtain  an  honest  and  a  comfortable  livelihood  at  home. 
It  requires  no  small  degree  of  patience  to  bear  with  the  cruelty  and  in- 
huniauity  of  our  rulers.  It  is  true  enough,  that  there  is  something  in 
long-continued  and  unconscionable  oppression,  to  make  even  a  wise 
mau  mad. 
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HUGH  STOWELL,  AND  HIS  WONDERFUL  NEW  TRACT. 


The  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  as  he  is  called,  Incumbent  of  Christ's 
Church,  Salford,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Chester,  has  published  a 
tract,  entitled  'NO  REVOLUTION,  or  a  word  to  the  people  of 
England.'  He  gives  as  his  motto,  '  Meddle  not  with  them,  that  are 
giaeii  to  cliange ;''  and  his  object  is  to  check,  if"  possible,  the  spirit  of 
reform  that  is  abroad.  The  meaning  of  the  tract,  in  short,  is  this  ; 
'  0  ye  people  of  England,  if  the  reforms  you  are  clamouring  for  take 
place,  I  shall  never  be  a  Bishop,  but  may  lose  even  'the  few  odd  hun- 
dreds, or  the  solitary  thousand,  that  I  am  now  receiving  as  a  Canon 
and  Incumbent.  If  the  reforms  you  call  for  take  place,  the  cost  of 
the  church  to  which  I  belong  will  be  reduced  from  ten  or  twenty 
millions,  to  less  than  one  million,  and  that  one  will  have  to  be  obtained 
on  the  voluntary  principle.  The  power  of  the  priesthood,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  will  be  annihilated.  Our  spiritual  courts  will  be  abo- 
lished. Our  power  of  persecution  will  be  brought  to  an  end.  The 
system  of  Church  Rates  and  Easter  Dues  will  fall  ;  and  no  small 
portion  of  our  present  respectability  will  be  for  ever  lost.  Even  our 
creeds  and  ceremonies  will  fall  into  disrepute,  and  our  influence  over 
the  masses  of  the  people  will  be  at  an  end.  All  prospect  of  mv  ever 
wearing  a  mitre,  and  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pocketing  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  a  year  at  your  expense,  wiU  be  at  an  end. 
Even  the  extravagance  of  Government  will  be  curtailed,  and  our  bro- 
thers, and  cousins,  and  children,  who  are  now  living  idly  on  the  public 
purse,  as  officers  of  State,  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  Consuls,  Em- 
bassies, Commissioners,  Sinecurists,  Pensioners,  and  Half-pay  Officers, 
will  be  obliged  to  look  out  for  other  situations,  and  earn  a  living  by 
their  own  honest  labour.  The  poor  will  be  getting  good  houses,  good 
food,  good  clothing,  and  good  furniture.  The  large  estates  of  the 
country  will  be  broken  up  into  fragments,  and  every  working  man  that 
makes  good  use  of  his  opportunities,  will  be  becoming  a  landholder. 
The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  will  get  out  of 
their  place,  will  forget  their  duties,  will  lose  their  respect  for  their 
betters,  and  become  unmanageable.  O  my  countrymen,  '  Meddle 
NOT  WITH  THEM  THAT  ARE  GIVEN  TO  CHANGE.'  Rest  assured  that  the 
men  who  wish  to  change  the  condition  of  the  People  from  want  to 
plenty,  from  slavery  to  freedom,  from  starvation  and  wretchedness  to 
plenty  and  prosperitv, — rest  assured  that  the  men  who  would  wish 
to  keep  the  wealth  of  the  many  from  the  idlers,  and  secure  it  to  the 
men  who  produce  it. — rest  assured  that  the  men  who  wish  to  effect 
such  awful  changes  as  would  prevent  the  men  who  do  not  work  from 
getting  all  the  wages,  and  secure  to  the  men  who  do  the  work,  a  fair 
remuneration  for  their  services, — rest  assured  that  all  such  men  are 
the  enemies  of  God,  and  the  foes  of  civil  government.'  I  say,  such 
is  the  doctrine  of  this  insolent  priest,  Hugh  Stowell.  The  cheat !  The 
vile  impostor  !  The  wicked  enemy  and  plotter  against  God  and  man  ! 
God  grant  that  the  men  who  are  given  to  change  may  succeed,  and 
that  shortly,  in  changing  his  tone,  or  at  least  in  changing  his  position. 
I  recollect  meeting  this  priest,  some  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  a 
'Tract  Society,  in  Chester.  On  that  occasion  he  said,  '  Some  men 
complain  that  the  people  of  this  country  sxe  priest-ridden  ;  but  in  my 
judgment  they  are  newspaper-ridden..'  And  he  expressed  the  greatest 
alarm  at  the  reading  habits  of  the  people,  and  many  fears  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  cheap  publications  would  end  in  the  overthrow  of  public 
•order,  and  the  destruction  of  the  country.  I  spoke  after  him  ;  but 
instead  of  expressing  any  sympathy  with  his  fears,  1  expressed  my 
.satisfaction  and  delight  in  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
beginning  to  read,  and  that  cheap  publications  on  religious  and  poli- 
tical subjects  were  beginning  to  be  extensively  circulated.  I  expressed 
my  assurance  that  the  thinking  and  reading  habits  of  the  People  would 
lead  to  great  and  happy  changes  in  the  state  of  the  People,  and  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  I  added,  that  I  feared  nothing  but 
unfaithfulness  to  truth  and  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  professed  to 
be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  teachers  of  his  religion.     The  priest 


looked  black  as  night,  and  murmured  grievously  at  the  close  :  and 
when  the  meeting  was  over,  he  refused  to  shake  hands  with  me,  or 
wish  me  good  night.  He  never  forgave  me.  No  matter  ;  I  will  for- 
give him,  if  the  People  of  this  country  succeed,  as  I  trust  they  will,  in 
reclaiming  from  his  unprincipled  church,  and  its  perjured  priest- 
hood, their  long  lost  property,  and  in  wrenching  from  our  accursed 
Aristocracy  their  liberties  and  rights.  Yes  ;  I  will  forgive  him,  and 
I  will  forgive  his  brotherhood,  whether  priests  or  aristocrats  ;  though 
I  will  leave  neither  him  nor  them  any  chance,  with  ray  good  will, 
either  to  rob  or  cheat  or  torture  their  country-men  again. 

'  AIeDDLE  not  with  those    that  ARE    GIVEN    TO  CHANGE  !'       Why, 

Hugh  Stowell  himself  would  meddle  with  those  who  are  "iven  to 
change,  if  they  were  wishful  to  change  in  a  certain  direction.  Hugh 
Stowell  would  meddle  with  a  lot  of  men  who  wish  to  change  the 
religion  and  priesthood  of  En£;land,  Ireland,  and  the  world  at  large. 
Does  he  not  wish  to  change  Dissenters  into  Church-men,  and  blame 
Dissenters  for  not  changing  fast  enough.  He  would  meddle  with  per- 
sons disposed  to  change  Governments,  if  they  proposed  to  change  Re- 
publics into  Monarchies,  and  liberty  into  despotism.  This  priest  is 
as  anxious  for  change  as  any  man,  onlv  he  wishes  for  change  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Did  he  say  any  thing  against  the  change  that  made 
Manchester  a  bishopric  ?  Would  he  object  to  a  change  that  would 
make  him  a  Bishop  ?  This  priestly  impostor  makes  use  of  the  Bible 
as  a  means  of  deception  ;  but  the  People,  I  trust,  will  not  be  so  easily 
imposed  upon  now  as  they  once  were. 


THE  WHIGS,  AND  THEIR  LEADER,  LORD  JOHN. 


There  seems  to  be  a  growing  and  a  spreading  feeling,  that  Lord  John 
Russell  and  his  colleagues  are  unfit  to  govern  the  country,  and  that  the 
sooner  they  are  displaced  the  better.  The  Spectator  has  a  very  strong 
article  on  the  subject.  It  cannot  ba  long,  surely,  before  England  has  a 
Government  possessed  of  some  degree  of  common-sense  and  honesty. 

I  hate  the  Whigs  worse  than  ever.  When  Lord  John  and  his  col- 
leagues were  out  of  office,  they  denounced  coercion  as  cruel  and  unwise ; 
complained  bitterly  of  tampering  with  jury  lists  ;  contended  that  Ire- 
land should  be  ruled  with  justice,  that  employment  and  bread  should 
be  found  for  her  famishing  population,  that  wastes  should  be  reclaimed, 
that  the  sale  and  division  of  estates  should  be  facilitated,  that  the  law 
of  tenure  should  be  remodelled,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  deve- 
loped. But  what  has  that  vile  contemptible  Aristocrat  done  since  he 
got  into  power  ?  Exactly  what  he  blamed  in  the  Tories,  and  exactly 
nothing  else.  He  is  a  cheat ;  a  heartless,  execrable  cheat ;  a  gross  and 
insolent  traitor.  As  a  ruler  V  hate  Lord  John.  I  hate  him  utterly  and 
infinitely  ;  and  joyously  and  rapturously  shall  I  hail  the  day,  if  God 
should  spare  me  to  see  it,  when  he  shall  wander,  loathed  and  ac- 
cursed, outside  the  verge  of  the  political  world,  in  utter  and  eternal 
hopelessness.  If  ever  mortal  deserved  to  be  stamped  or  branded  as  a 
faithless  man,  as  a  faithless  statesman,  as  a  political  hypocrite,  as  a 
piece  of  hatefulness  and  infamy,  it  is  Lord  John  Russell. 


THE  PRINCESS  SOPHIA. 


The  Princess  Sophia  is  dead,  and  the  country  is  invited  to  go  into 
mourning  for  her.  I  shall  decline  going  into  mourning  myself,  till  I 
hear  whether  any  one  is  to  have  her  pension.  If  her  pension  is  to  be 
continued,  I  shall  go  into  mourning  ;  if  her  pension  ceases  with  her 
life,  I  shall  rejoice.  I  would  not  go  into  mourning  for  the  death  of  all 
the  Princes,  nor  for  the  death  of  all  the  Princessas,  nor  for  tlie  death  of 
all  the  Kings,  nor  for  the  death  of  all  the  Queens,  nor  for  the  death  of 
all  the  Aristocrats  and  pensioners  in  the  world,  if  their  death  should 
lessen  the  public  burdens,  and  leave  to  the  masses  of  the  people  a  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  which  they  have  been  despoiled.  Wlien  /  mourn 
at  the  death  of  a  Prince  or  a  Princess,  of  a  King  or  Queen,  of  a  Lord  or 
Duke,  it  will  be  because  a  successor  of  a  similar  character  takes  the 
place  of  the  dead,  and  perpetuates  the  dead  one's  crimes,  and  the  living 
one's  burdens.  The  pension  of  the  Princess  was  thirteen  thousand  a 
year. 
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THE  UNITAEIAN  NEWSPAPER  AND  J.  BARKER. 


The  following  is  the  article  of  the  Inquirer,  the  Unitarian  News- 
paper, in  reference  to  myself. 

JOSEPH  BARKER. 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  times  of  political  excitement,  that  then, 
when  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  are  most  disturbed,  ivaTing  to  and  fro 
with  the  outward  pressure,  designing  and  mischievous  persons,  or  zealots  who 
have  lost  sight  of  all  good  sense  and  judgment,  are  always  found  amongst 
them,  who  lead  them  on  to  violent  feelings,  and  wild  and  destructive  courses, 
and  prove  themselves  wolves  among  lambs  to  their  unthinking  victims.  How 
conspicuous  is  this  at  the  present  moment  !  What  worthless  characters  are 
there  among  those  who  are  now  endeavouring  to  raise  mischief  and  discord  in 
London  and  the  country,  by  exciting  angry  and  violent  passions  in  the  minds 
of  the  lower  and  more  distressed  of  the  Chartists  !  How  wretched  a  sight  it 
is  to  those  who  stand  by,  and  know  1he  selfishness  and  recklessness  of  these 
demagogue  leaders,  to  watch  the  deluded  multitude  urged  on  till  they  find 
themselves  plunged  in  the  slough  of  disappointment  and  distress  '. 

That  among  these  miscliievous  and  unprincipled  agitators,  these  destroyers 
<if  peace  and  order,  these  organs  of  discord  and  violence,  yvho  stir  zqj  enmities 
among  thdr  fellovo-citizens,  and  set  the  poor  at  war  with  the  rich,  the  lower 
class  with  the  upper, — that  among  these  enemies  of  their  country  and  their 
hind,  should  be  found  our  old  friend  Joseph  Barkee,  gives  us  a  distress  that 
we  can  scarcely  find  words  to  utter.  He  had  obtained  an  extensive  influence 
over  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  persons  ;  an  influence  that  might  have 
enabled  him  to  assist  in  drawing  the  lower  and  the  middle  classes  into  that 
cordial  union  and  sympathy,  which  pave  tlie  way  to  the  lower  class  being 
safely  admitted  to  larger  political  rights  ;  an  influence  that  might  have  been 
most  powerful  to  raise  the  minds  and  form  the  characters  of  his  readers,  for 
the  private  and  social  duties  of  life,  for  a  higher  susceptibility  to  every  good 
aiTection  and  every  source  of  true  happiness ;  all  this  power  of  usefulness  he 
has  thrown  away,  and  instead  of  proving  himself  an  apostle  of  peace  and  love, 
a  teacher  of  Christian  truth,  he  is  abusing  the  power  he  had  acquired  over 
great  numbers,  by  rousing  in  their  breasts  cruel,  revengeful,  and  angry  passions, 
and  tempting  them  to  deeds  of  violence,  which,  if  given  way  to,  must  recoil 
in  ruin  on  themselves.  Read  the  following  handbill,  posted  on  the  walls  of 
Leeds : 

Then  follows  the  bill  addressed  to  the  People  of  Leed.s,  which  my 
readers  have  read  in  the  Covtpanion  to  the  Almanacs,  No.  7,  p.  206. 
And  this  bill,  which  recommended  violence  to  none,  but  deprecated  a 
recourse  to  arms  on  the  part  of  all,  was  the  only  document  appealed 
to  in  support  of  all  these  terrible  charges.  The  Editor  might  well 
refuse  to  insert  my  reply. 

The  following  letter  to  me,  and  the  accompanyiug  article  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Inquirer,  require  no  explanation.  I  ought  perhaps  to 
say,  that  the  present  Editor  of  the  Inquirer  is  not  the  enlightened, 
the  liberal,  and  benevolent  William  Hincks,  who  edited  the  paper 
formerly  ;  but  some  other  man,  of  a  very  different  character,  who 
seems  afraid  to  let  himself  be  known.  And  I  ought  perhaps  to  say, 
in  addition,  that  the  Inquirer  does  not  now  represent  the  views  and 
feelings  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  Unitarians,  but  only  of  a 
portion  of  one  class  of  Unitarians  ;  a  portion  of  the  less  enlightened, 
less  liberal,  and  less  talented  class. 

G ,Ma>jSth,  1848. 

Respected  Sir, 

Permit  an  humble  worker  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
to  address  a  few  lines  to  yon.  In  this  'far  west'  there  is  a  small  Unitarian 
society  that  sympathise  with  you  in  all  your  efforts  for  religious,  social,  and 
political  reformation.  With  their  approval,  I  forwarded  the  accompanying 
article  to  the  Editor  of  the  Inquirer  for  insertion.  It  was  not  inserted  :  nor 
do  I  complain  of  this,  seeing  that  your  well-timed  and  unanswerable  letter  has 
obtained  publicity.  In  all  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that  letter  I  perfectly 
agree.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion  that  even  the  most  intelligent  and  bene- 
volent among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  are  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the 
opinions,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the  working  classes.  Above  all  things,  I  am 
unable  to  conceive  how  men,  accustomed  to  think  deeply  on  other  matters, 
can  reconcile  the  perpetuating  of  a  slave-class,  witli  their  boasted  recognition 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man — the  dignity  of  human  nature.  I  am  Jiware  that 
not  a  few  Unitarian  Christians  endeavour  to  make  their  practice  conform  with 
their  profession  in  politics  as  in  other  respects,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  so  general 
as  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  We  frequently  hear  complaints  about  Unitarian- 
ism  not  succeeding  among  the  working  classes.  Now  one  chief  cause,  I  take 
it,  is  the  ministers  and  others  not  identifying  themselves  with  the  people. 
They  are  kind  to  the  poor,  and  desire  to  elevate  their  moral  position,  but 
frequently  they  treat  them  as  children,  rather  than  as  brethren.    Now,  what 


the  working  classes  want  is  justice,  rather  than  charity.  I  am  aware  of  one 
village  in  Scotland,  (Tillieoultry)  in  which  Unitarianism  may  be  said  to  be 
the  popular  religion  :  and  I  am  persuaded  the  chief  reason  is,  that  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  minister  (Mr.  Browning)  exerts 
himself  to  the  utmost.  He  is  a  Chartist,  a  Teetotaler,  a  Peace  Advocate,  and 
a  true  friend  of  Education.  He  mixes  with  the  working  classes,  not  as  a 
spiritual  master,  but  as  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  father  ;  and  hence  his  great 
power  to  do  good.  I  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  his  church,  and  know  the 
estimation  in  which  ho  is  held.  Were  the  Unitarian  clergy  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  we  should  hear  fewer  complaints  about  the  small  progress  sometimes 
made  by  the  most  talented  of  them. 

During  ten  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Unitarian  body ;  and, 
working  man  as  I  am,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  made  more  converts  to  our 
cause  than  some  ministers  I  could  name.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  attribute 
this  success  to  any  talent  of  mine ;  but  think  it  simply  arises  from  the  fact 
that  I  endeavour  to  make  Christianity  a  practical  thing.  For  ten  years  I  have 
been  a  labourer  in  the  Chartist  cause,  and  the  Chartists  are  the  class  among 
whom  I  best  succeed.    Excuse  this  liberty. 

I  am,  respected  Sir,  yours  truly, 

M S . 

'TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  INQUIRER. 

'  Sir, — I  crave  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  in  reference  to  your  re- 
marks of  last  week,  on  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  as  the  advo- 
cate of  popular  rights.  I  glory  in  holding,  as  you  do,  the  sanctity  of  human 
life.  I  abhor  the  shedding  of  human  blood  as  a  thing  opposed  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  But  I  conceive  the  divine  precepts  of  love  and  peace,  given  by  the 
world's  spiritual  Redeemer,  to  have  been  designed  for  Christian  Governments 
as  well  as  for  Christian  Subjects.  Is  it  consistent,  then,  while  deprecating  a 
recourse  to  physical  violence  on  the  part  of  the  unenfranchised,  to  commend 
our  rulers  to  resort  to  a  like  course,  in  order  to  perpetuate  injustice?  Sureljr 
not.  Mr.  Barker  then  is  eight.  Seven-eighths  of  the  people  are  unrepre- 
sented ;  and  why  %  Simply  because  they  are  poor.  The  working  classes  feel 
this  injustice  keenly;  and  those  who  feel  keenly  speak  in  strong  language. 
Did  Mr.  Barker  dissuade  those  over  whom  he  has  influence  from  fearlessly 
asserting  their  rights,  would  he  be  true  to  his  profession  of  faith  ?  He  would 
not.  Barker  is  a  man  of  the  people.  His  sympathies  are  with  them ;  his 
labours  are  on  their  behalf.  He  would  realise  the  brotherhood  of  m.an,  which 
is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  Christianity.  He  would  break  down  the  mid- 
dle wall  of  partition  which  separates  one  class  of  society  from  another.  He 
would  hasten  the  coming  of  the  time  when  talent  and  virtue  alone  should  be 
the  distinctions  between  man  and  man.     God  speed  him  in  his  mission.' 


JOHN  MITCHEL. 


It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  transportation  of 
John  Mitchel  has  strengthened  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  Times,  The  Morning  Chronicle,  The  Daily 
News,  The  Banvcrjand  almost  all  the  other  papers  which  I  have  seen, 
speak  of  the  prosecution  of  Mitchel  as  an  unsuccessful  move.  I  am 
glad  of  this.  1  had  hopes  from  the  first,  that  Mitchel's  transportation 
would  be  Ireland's  emancipation  ;  that  his  temporary  fall  would  be  his 
country's  resurrection.  And  mv  hopes  grow  stronger  daily.  The  cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus  was  the  triump^i  of  his  cause,  and  so  will  it  always  be. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  Government  towards  the  brave  and  noble 
patriot,  will  be  their  own  destruction.  True  enough,  as  the  patriot  ex- 
claimed in  the  dock,  '  The  victory  was  with  him  ;  and  the  victory  wiU 
be  with  him.'  The  temporary  triumph  of  his  persecutors,  will  hasten 
their  utter  and  eternal  overthrow.  Amen.  And  so  may  it  fare  with 
the  persecutors  of  truth  and  liberty  for  ever.     Amen. 

I  am  soiTy  to  hear  that  Mitchel  is  consumptive.  T  hope  the  report 
is  not  true.  I  should  be  sorry  for  the  patriot  to  die  before  witnessing 
the  liberation  of  his  country.  I  should  like  him  to  live  and  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  liberated  countrymen.     Amen. 

ARISTOCRATIC  THIEVERY. 


The  cost  to  this  country,  of  keeping  men  as  Consuls  in  foreign  countries, 
is  £155,000  a  year.  The  increase  in  the  present  year,  is  £4,2'20,  as  compared 
with  1847,  and  £10,590,  as  compared  with  1846.  And  it  is  likely  to  continue 
increasing  so  long  as  our  Aristocrats  are  allowed  to  misgovern  tlie  country. 
Nine  tenths  of  all  this  money  is  thrown  away,  and  worse  than  thrown  away. 
Our  Consular  establishment  in  China  costs  £38,424  a  year,  yet  the  tendency  of 
this  establishment  is  to  throw  difhculty  in  the  way  of  British  trade  and  British 
shipping,  and  thus  to  give  the  Americans  the  advantage  over  the  English. 
And  the  eflfect  of  our  consular  arrangements  in  other  countries  are  much  the 
same.  Our  consular  arrangements  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
places  for  young  Aristocrats,  or  aristocratic  sycophants  and  tools ;  and  nothing 
but  a  Democracy  can  cure  the  evil. 


THE  PEOPLE 
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WHAT  SHOULD  THE  CHARTISTS  DO,   IN  REFERENCE 
TO  OTHER  REFORMERS  ? 


IN    A    LETTER    TO    A    FRIEND. 


Mr  Dear  Fkiend,  I  am  as  fully  convinced  as  yon,  that  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  Charter  can  secure  good  Government :  and  I  am  as  anxious,  I 
imagine,  to  see  the  whole  six  points  established  as  the  law  of  the  land,  as  any 
one  in  the  country.  But  I  cannot,  on  that  account,  take  part  in  opposing 
and  annoying  those  who  think  that  four  points  out  of  the  six  would  answer 
the  purpose,  or  who,  though  they  think  the  six  points  necessary,  choose  to 
agitate  at  first  for  only  a  portion  of  them.  I  would  oppose  no  one  who  seemed 
to  me  to  be  labouring  honestly  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the 
popularisation  of  the  Government,  however  far  his  demands  might  fall  short 
of  my  own.  Though  I  would  not  give  up  my  own  demand,  nor  cease  to  agi- 
tate for  the  whole  of  the  six  points  in  full,  I  would  still  give  encouragement 
and  fair-play  to  those  who  asked  for  less.  If,  instead  of  pleading  for  reform, 
they  began  to  attack  me  for  asking  so  much,  I  would  then  oppose  them ;  or 
in  other  words,  /  would  endeavour  to  show  them,  that  my  demands  were 
more  reasonable  and  just  than  their  more  limited  demands.  That  is,  I  would 
oppose  them  when  I  found  them  advocating  error  or  opposing  truth  ;  but  not 
when  I  found  them  advocating  truth  and  opposing  error,  even  though  they 
advocated  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  or  opposed  only  a  portion  of  error.  I 
would  go  with  them  so  long  as  they  were  going  in  the  right  direction,  though 
I  would  not  stop  with  them  at  the  half-way-house  on  the  road.  I  would  go 
with  them  as  far  as  they  were  willing  to  go,  and  even  try  to  make  my  com- 
pany so  agreeable,  as  to  make  them  willing  to  go  along  with  me  a  little  far- 
ther than  they  intended  to  go  when  they  set  out.  And  this  is  the  course  I 
should  like  the  Chartists  generally  to  pursue. 

And  I  am  not  requiring  the  Chartists  to  pursue  a  different  course  to  the 
Household  Suffragists,  called  the  Reform  League,  or  the  Universal  SuB'ragists, 
called  the  People's  League,  from  that  which  I  myself  pursue  towards  the  Char- 
tists. I  do  myself  go  farther  in  my  political  opinions  than  some  of  the  Char- 
tists go.  I  am  myself  a  KEPobLiCAs;  A  thokocgii  Republican  ;  as  arrant,  as 
EXTRAVAGANT  a  REPUBLIC/ N  as  Can  be  found  in  France  or  America.  I  care  as 
little  for  kings  and  queens,  for  princes  and  princesses,  and  I  care  as  little  for 
Aristocrats  and  lordly  Bishops,  as  the  Chartists  care  for  rotten  boroughs.  I 
look  on  kings  and  queens,  on  princes  and  princesses,  on  courts  and  palaces,  on 
Aristocracies  and  State  Churches,  as  worthless,  as  mischievous,  as  a  disgrace 
to  a  nation  professing  to  be  civilized ;  and  it  would  give  me  pleasure,  unutter- 
able pleasure,  to  see  such  things  for  ever  pass  away.  And  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  Republicanism  shall  be  established  throughout  the  world  :  when 
kingship  shall  cease  ;  when  the  world  at  large  shall  be  more  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, than  either  France  or  America  is  yet.  And  I  write  and  lecture  and 
print  for  this  ?  But  do  I  therefore  oppose  the  Chartists  \  No  such  thing. 
The  Chartists  are  going  in  the  same  direction,  though  they  have  not  marked 
out  for  themselves  so  long  a  journey.  I  therefore  go  with  the  Chartists,  and 
am  glad  to  have  their  company.  The  Chartists  are  helping  me  in  my  work, 
though  they  may  be  thinking  of  giving  up  before  the  work  is  finished.  I 
therefore  welcome  the  Chartists  with  joy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  myself  a 
Chartist.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  called  a  Chartist  lecturer.  I  sacrifice  re- 
spectable friends,  as  they  are  called,  to  identify  myself  with  the  peaceful  Char- 
tists' movement.  And  I  iv'ill  try  to  behave  myself  so  respectfully,  so  kindly, 
so  honourably  towards  the  Chartists,  as  to  secure  their  company  on  my  way  to  a 
Republic,  when  they  have  once  got  the  Charter  established.  And  I  should 
like  the  Chartists  lo  do  the  same  to  others,  who  may  not,  as  yet,  be  prepared 
to  espouse  the  whole  Charter. 

Still,  I  interfere  with  no  man's  liberty.  I  have  no  disposition  to  dictate  to 
the  Chartists.  I  dictate  to  no  one.  I  like  to  be  free  myself,  and  I  like  others 
to  be  free  as  well.  I  would  as  soon  submit  to  bonds  myself,  as  attempt  to  bind 
others.  Let  all  men  judge  for  themselves,  and  all  act  according  to  their  con- 
victions in  peacefulness  and  love.  Yours  affectionately, 

J.  BARKER. 


CRIMINAL  YOUTHS. 


will  the  people  unite  and  lay  hold  of  the  press,  and  work  it  for  them- 
selves. There  is  not  an  evil  under  which  we  suffer  at  present  more 
lamentable,  than  the  abuse  of  tlie  press  by  the  tools  of  our  tyrant  plun- 
derers. There  is  not  an  object  at  whieh  the  people  of  this  country  ought 
to  aim,  wliich  is  more  desirahle  than  the  annihilation  of  our  false  and 
faithless  newspaper  press. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  By  publishing  and  circulating 
better  newspapers.  The  only  way  to  kill  bad  books,  is  to  multiply 
good  books.  The  only  way  to  annihilate  corrupt  newspapers,  is  to 
publish  honest  and  truthful  ones. 

There  is  hope  for  Ireland,  because  Ireland  has  got,  to  some  extent, 
a  truthful  press.  And  there  will  be  hope  for  England,  when  such  mon- 
sters as  the  '"times"  and  the  "morning  chronicle"  are  annihilated, 
and  papers  representing  the  true  state  of  the  country,  and  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  wishes  of  the  masses  shall 
take  their  places. 

THE  TYRANT'S  CHURCH. 


Some  of  the  leading  newspapers  are  complaining  about  the  increase  of 
youthful  criminals  ;  but  look  at  the  inconsistency  of  those  papers  ;  not 
one  of  them  professes  to  know  the  cause  of  tliis  increase  of  youthful 
criminals  :  not  one  of  them  gives  the  slightest  hint  that  this  increase  of 
youthful  criminals  is  the  result  of  starvation,  orplianage,  and  want  of 
employment ;  caused  by  the  plundering  and  murdering  policy  of  the 
accursed  Aristocracy.  Nor  does  any  of  tliose  papers  hint  at  the  remedy 
for  this  great  eviL  Not  one  of  these  papers  suggests  as  a  cure  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  ;  the  annihilation  of  the 
jVristocracy  ;  a  tax  on  land,  and  the  consequent  division  of  estates, 
the  employment  of  labour,  increased  production,  and  an  advance  of 
wages.  0  these  accursed  newspaper  editors !  these  traitors  to  the  People ! 
these  heartless  panderers  to  aristocratical  selfishness  and  villany  !     When 


Six  Persons,  called  the  chaptek  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
divide  amongst  themselves,  with  the  dean,  £8,000  a  year.  These  six 
persons  are,  besides,  the  patrons  of  twenty/  livings,  the  incomes  of  which 
are  £9,000  a  year.  These  six  persons  present  themselves  to  these  livings, 
thus  adding  .£1,-500  a  year  more  to  each  of  their  incomes. 

AU  these  six  persons  are  pieces  of  absolute  uselessness.  They  do 
next  to  nothing,  and  the  Uttle  they  do  is  miscliief. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  holds  several  liWngs,  and  has  besides 
an  income  of  £3,580  a  year.  He  has  also  the  management  of  the 
revenues  of  a  Charitable  Institution  called  the  Poor  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Agustine,  and  has  left  part  of  the  estate  of  this  brotherhood  to  one 
of  his  own  sons. 

The  coiTuptions  connected  with  the  See  of  Canterbury  are  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  See  of  Lincoln  also,  as  well  as  in  connectioa 
with  the  other  Sees  of  the  Church. 

The  parties  who  receive  those  enormous  sums  of  the  people's  money, 
are  all  bribed  and  perjured  men.  They  are  aU  sworn  to  do  what  they 
I  never  intend  to  do  ;  and  they  all  swear  that  they  will  teach  what  not  a- 
soul  among  them  believes.  Our  aristocratical  Government  however, 
find  them  fit  tools  in  the  work  of  oppression  and  plunder,  and  therefore 
allow  them  to  take  part  in  plundering  the  people  with  impunity.  In- 
deed the  Bishops  and  Chapters  are,  in  general,  parts  of  the  Aristocracy. 

PAUPERISM. 

Poor  pauperism  is  the  birth  of  rich  pauperism  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
pauperism  among  the  many  is  the  result  of  plunder  among  the  few. 
Every  Prince  or  Princess,  every  Duke  or  Lord,  every  Bishop  or  Arch- 
bishop, every  Squire  or  Baronet,  every  Stock-jobber  or  Fund-holder, 
every  Sinecurist  or  Pensioner,  that  lives  in  idleness  and  luxury  upon 
the  taxes,  or  upon  the  land,  makes  a  certain  uumlier  of  the  people  pau- 
pers. Every  man  that  consumes  above  his  share  of  the  earth's  produce, 
leaves  a  portion  of  his  fellow-men  with  less  than  tlieir  share.  Every 
man  that  refuses  to  do  his  share  of  work,  compels  his  fellow-men  to  do 
more  than  their  share.  If  one  individual  were  to  monopolise  all  the 
land,  and  consume  all  the  provisions  in  the  country,  he  would  starve 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  to  death,  or  oblige  them  to  emigrate  to  other 
lands.  If  a  man  were  to  monopolise  one-half  oi  the  land,  and  consume 
oiie-kalf  ot  the  produce,  he  would  either  starve  to  death,  or  drive  into 
emigration,  one-half  of  his  country-men,  or  oblige  the  whole  to  live  on 
half  fare.  And  the  result  is  the  same  if  a  class  of  men  monopolise  the 
whole  or  one-half  of  the  land,  and  consume  the  whole  or  one-half  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  And  this  our  Aristocracy  are  doing  at  this  hour. 
And  this  they  have  been  doing  for  generations  past.  Thej'  ha\e  mono- 
polised nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  ;  thsy  have  consumed  or  wasted 
one-half  of  its  produce  ;  and  they  have,  in  conse(|uence,  driven  millions 
into  other  countries,  and  millions  more  into  the  grave,  and  reduced  the 
masses  of  the  people  still  remaining,  to  want  and  pauperism. 

And  can  the  people  endure  such  enormities  ;  can  they  allow  such 
monstrous  iniquitj' to  remain  any  longer?  Let  the  People  arise.  As 
the  cause  of  their  sufferings  is  now  revealed  to  them,  let  them  insist  at 
once  on  its  removal.  Let  them  demand,  without  delay,  the  transfer  of 
power  and  government  from  the  hands  of  the  incorrigible  plunderers, 
from  the  hands  of  the  heartless  and  wholesale  murderers,  to  the  hands 
of  men  of  honesty  and  humanity,  to  the  hands  of  the  friends  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT. 


Mt  Deak  Fkiend, 

One  word  on  political  matters.  N'o  one  can  more  tho- 
Tonghly  despise  Kojalty,  or  more  earnestly  long  for  a  Kepublic  based  on  just 
and  equal  principles,  than  I  do.  And  I  believe  the  open  avowal  and  discussion 
of  such  sentiments  is  calculated  to  preserve  the  peace  rather  than  destroy  it. 
But  you  sometimes  appear  to  me  to  write  as  inciting  to  violence.  You  seem 
rather  like  a  man  standing  by  two  fighters,  and  saying,  '  Go  it  my  boy  :  i  do 
not  fight  myself;  but  go  it  my  boy.'  Is  this  the  tone  of  your  writings?  and 
if  so,  is  it  good?  Are  you  not  also  making  a  burlesque  of  prayer?  You  will 
excuse  these  remarks  from  one  who  has  never  ceased  to  wish  you  well. 

Yours  sincerely  *- * — - — . 

REPLY. 

WorUey,  nmr  Leeds,  June  7th,  1S4S. 

Mr  Dear  Fkibso, 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  '  despise  Royalty,  and  long  for 
a  Kepublic  based  on  just  and  equal  principles,'  and  that  you  believe  that  the 
'  open  avowal  and  discussion  of  such  sentiments  is  calculated  to  preserve  the 
peace  rather  than  destroy  it."  1  hope  you  will  avow  and  discuss  these  senti- 
ments whenever  you  have  an  opportunity. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  my  way  of  writing  on  political  subjects  is  all 
it  should  be  ;  but  it  is  the  best  1  know,  and  its  defects  should  be  an  additional 
inducement  to  you  and  others,  who  are  blessed  with  greater  gentleness  and 
moderation,  to  "step  forward  as  public  advocates  of  liberal  principles.  I  know 
as  well  as  any  one  can  know,  that  you  and  others,  who  see  defects  and  faults  in 
my  political  writings,  are  qualified  to  do  good  by  the  advocacy  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  quarters  in  which  I  cannot  do  good,  and  to  people  who  will  neither 
read  my  writings,  nor  hearken  to  my  lectures.  Nothing,  therefore,  would 
delight  me  more  than  to  leam  that  my  own  defects  as  a  political  writer  and 
lecturer,  had  led  others,  such  as  yourself,  and  Mr.  H.,  and  Sir.  C,  and  Mr.  W., 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  All  I  want  is  to  sec  reform  efiected.  I  would 
cease  my  political  labours  at  once,  if  others  would  do  the  work.  I  must  ob- 
serve, however,  that  I  am  not  aware  that  I  write  as  if  inciting  to  violence,  nor 
do  I,  when  I  see  two  fighters,  say,  '  Go  at  it  my  boys.'  What  /  do  is  thie  : 
when  I  see  two  parties  preparing  to  fight,  I  wish  the  man  who  seems  to  mo 
to  be  in  the  right,  to  triumph,  and  I  declare  my  wish.  England  and  Ireland 
are  like  two  fighters,  struggling  for  the  mastery.  England  is  in  the  wrong, 
Ireland  is  in  the  right ;  England  is  the  oppressor,  Ireland  is  the  oppressed ; 
England  is  the  thief,  Ireland  is  the  plundered  one.  I  do  not  myself  approve 
of  tlieir  fighting  attitude  ;  I  should  wish  them  to  settle  their  disputes  in  peace. 
They,  however,  think  it  right  to  appeal  to  force.  In  these  circumstances,  I 
say,  '  God  give  the  Irish  a  great  and  glorious  victory,  and  confound  the  inhu- 
man English  with  a  complete  and  everlasting  overthrow.  God  grant  that  the 
Irish  may  shiver  the  oppressor's  power  to  atoms,  and  annihilate  it  for  ever.' 
All  my  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  Irish.  All  my  indignation  and 
hatred  are  against  the  English.  But  I  never  encourage  the  parties  to  fight ;  I 
plead  for  peace.  Yours  affectionately, 

JOSEPH  BAEKEK. 


THE  HEARTLESS  AND  ETERNAL  PLUNDERERS. 


While  numbers  of  our  fellow-coimtrynien  are  houseless  and  starving, 
the  House  of  Commons  liave  been  voting  ill 20,023  for  public  buildings 
and  royal  palaces,  and  .£80,000  for  Buckingham  Palace  in  addition  : 
.£1,780  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  Ruins  of  Lanercost  Abbey  : 
£1,043,295  for  the  salaries  of  Government  Officers,  being  an  increase 
of  J21C,40G  on  1846.  .£18,700  additional  has  been  voted  for  tlie  Home 
Department  :  £72,.50O  for  the  Foreign  Department,  and  £27,461  for 
the  Colonial  Department :  £3,540  have  been  voted  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  £103,000  for  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ; 
.£230,000  for  expenses  connected  ^\ith  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ; 
;£6,464  pounds  for  the  household  expenses  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;  in  addition,  I  suppose,  to  £20,000  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
salary.  The  House  has  further  voted  £40,800  for  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  and  £5,546  for  the  Pay-Master  of  the 
Civil  Service,  for  handing  over  these  monies  to  the  receivers.  For 
Secret  Services  the  House  has  voted  £30,000 ;  for  Printing  and  Station- 
ery £302,362.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  what  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  doing.  The  leading  papers  that  mention  these  extravagances, 
make  no  complaints,  though  they  know  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
from  whom  these  sums  are  taken  are  perishing  for  want  of  bread.  May 
God  Almighty  blast  with  an  eternal  curse  the  Papers  that  can  ])ublish 
the  details  of  such  extravagance,  without  remonstrating  with  the  jilun- 
derers,  and  urging  the  claims  of  the  plundered  and  starving  masses  to 
justice. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  A.  B. — The  best  system  of  short  hand  is  Phonography.  It  is  far  super- 
ior to  any  other  system  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  more  rational, 
more  philosophic,  more  easily  learnt,  and  more  easily  read. 

The  best  lecturer  on  Phonography  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  Mr 
James  Hornsbj-,  Spring-field  Place,  Holbeck,  near  Leeds.  He  will  lecture  any 
where,  where  there  is  a  probability  of  raising  a  class  of  thirty  pupils,  and' 
clearing  his  travelling  expenses.  He  charges  each  pupil  2s.  6d.  for  a  course 
of  ten  lessons,  payable  in  advance;  but  when  the  classes  are  smaller,  his 
charges  are  higher  in  proportion. 

You  can  get  any  work  on  Phonography  from  him  by  post. 

I  would  recommend  all  who  wish  to  learn  some  system  of  short-hand,  to 
study  Phonography.  James  Homsby  can  take  down  a  sermon  or  a  lecture 
word  for  word  in  most  cases,  though  he  is  not  a  professional  reporter. 

I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  system  myself,  and  learnt  enough  to  make 
me  like  it  and  prize  it  highly.  But  1  had  previously  learnt  another  system  of 
short-hand,  and  beingunable  to  exercise  myself  in  Phonography  with  anything 
like  regularity,  on  account  of  the  ceaseless  and  urgent  calls  of  duty  in  other 
quarters,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  myself  a  proficient  in  the  system. 
But  if  1  were  either  as  young,  or  had  as  much  leisure  as  most  of  my  readers,  I 
would  learn  Phonography  without  delay;  and  spend  some  time  in  teaching  it 
to  others  too. 

I  write  nearly  all  my  works  now  by  means  of  Phonographical  amanuenses. 
I  have  done  so  for  sixteen  months  and  upwards.  I  sit  and  talk,  and  my  aman- 
uenses write  down  what  I  say  in  Phonographical  short-hand.  They  then  tran- 
scribe it  into  long-hand.  I  then  look  it  over  and  correct  it,  and  give  it  to  the 
printers. 

By  adopting  this  plan,  I  am  enabled  to  write  three  times  as  much  as  I 
otherwise  could  write,  and  to  do  it  with  twice  as  much  ease.  And  for  any 
thing  I  know,  I  can  write  in  this  way  as  freel}',  as  plainly,  aud  as  efficiently, 
as  I  can  with  my  own  hand.  I  should  now  stick  fast  if  I  had  not  a  Phonogra 
phical  writer  or  two.  I  could  not  get  through  one  half  of  my  work.  I  almost 
always  spend  half  of  the  week,  and  frequently  much  more  than  one  half,  from 
home,  lecturing.  I  have  regularly  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  sometimes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  letters  a-day  to  answer.  I  have,  besides,  my  printing  busi- 
ness to  look  after,  and  all  the  trading  concerns  connected  with  it  to  manage. 
I  have,  in  addition,  almost  every  proof-sheet  that  I  print,  to  read  and  correct, 
and  many  of  them  I  have  to  read  twice  over.  I  am  obliged,  besides,  to  spend 
a  portion  of  my  time  in  reading,  and  in  attention  to  the  businesses  of  other 
people.  And  I  must  of  necessity  have  a  portion  of  my  time  to  spend  in  relax- 
ation with  my  family  and  friends.  And  the  use  of  Phonography  in  writing 
enables  me  to  do  all  these  things.  Its  worth  is  infinite.  The  youth  that  does 
not  learn  it  when  he  has  the  opportunity,  is  not  wise.  And  the  author,  and 
the  reviewer,  and  the  writer  for  periodicals,  I  mean  those  who  are  authors,  re- 
viewers, and  writers  on  a  large  scale,  who  do  not  make  use  of  Phonographical 
amanuenses,  are  not  doing  justice  to  themselves  .and  the  public. 

And  there  arc  numbers  of  young  men  now,  and  young  men  of  excellent  char- 
acter, and  decent  manners,  who  understand  Phonography  sufficiently  well, 
who  write  it  sufficiently  f;\st,  and  who  transcribe  it  into  sufficiently  good  long- 
hand, to  render  them  fit  for  situations  as  secretaries  or  amanuenses  to  literary, 
commercial,  and  legal  gentlemen.  I  know  young  men  who  would  be  glad  to 
serve  as  scribes  to  men  engaged  in  any  honest  business,  for  moderate  salaries  : 
young  men  who  would  be  able  to  double  or  treble  a  writer's  strength ;  to  en- 
able a  writer  to  get  through  twice,  or  thrice,  or  four  times  as  much  business  a? 
he  is  able  to  get  through  without  such  assistance,  and  that  would  accept  from 
twenty-shillings  a  week  and  upwards  as  a  salary,  for  a  beginning.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  course  of  time,  most  writers  and  authors  on  a  large  scale,  will 
employ  a  Phonographical  amanuensis.  It  is  not  so  easy  at  first  for  a  writer 
to  sit  and  dictate  to  an  amanuensis;  but  the  work  grows  easier  daily;  and  in 
course  of  time  it  becomes  quite  natural.  He  feels  hampered  and  fluttered  perhaps 
at  first.  He  thinks  of  what  his  amanuensis  will  think  :  he  is  troubled  when  he 
finds  that  his  thoughts  do  not  flow  as  freely  as  they  do  when  he  writes  alone. 
If  he  be  nervous,  ho  feels  uncomfortable  at  having  to  call  the  writer  back,  to 
alter,  to  amend,  or  to  blot  out  a  sentence.  But  these  things  all  pass  away  in 
course  of  time,  and  the  writer  feels  as  easy  in  the  company  of  his  amanuensis, 
.and  utters  his  thoughts,  and  expresses  his  feelings  as  freely,  as  if  he  were  per- 
fectly alone. 

Now  look  at  the  length  of  this  letter.  I  have  written  it  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  mean  I  have  dictated  it  to  my  amanuensis,  and  he  has  written  it.  I  have 
written  it  too  without  effort.  It  would  have  taken  me  half  an  hour  or 
more  to  have  written  it  myself  in  long  hand.  It  would,  besides,  have  re 
quired  from  me  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  exertion  to  w}-ite  it, 
that  it  has  required  to  dictate  it  to  my  scribe.  The  worth  of  Phonography 
is  infinite.  The  advantages  of  having  a  good  Phonographical  am-anuensis 
are  incalculable.  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  all  who  wish  to 
improve  and  strengthen  their  intellectual,  their  moral,  their  social,  and  re- 
ligious affections,  and  to  tit  themselves  for  extensive  usefulness;  when  all 
who  wish  to  write  and  print  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  truth,  and  of  pro- 
moting the  improvement  and  salvation  of  their  race,  shall  learn  it,  or  make 
use  of  it  as  I  do. — J  Bakkbk. 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley  near  Leeds,  to  whom  all  Orders  must  be  sent 


THE  people: 

THEIR   RIGHTS   AND   LIBERTIES,   THEIR  DUTIES  AND  THEIR 

INTERESTS. 


No.  4.  Vol.  I.] 


[Prick  One  Penny. 


HEREDITAEY  LEGISLATION. 


What  is  the  character  of  the  present  House  of  Lords  ?  Are  our 
present  Hereditary  Legislators  wise,  and  great,  and  wtuous  men  ? 
Are  they  remarkable  for  learning,  for  temperance,  for  justice,  for 
charity,  for  purity  1  Do  they  set  an  example  of  manliness,  of  dis- 
interestedness, of  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  of 
superiority  to  low  and  grovelling  passions  and  pursuits  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  about  them  to  inspire  unusual  love,  or  reverence,  or 
esteem  ?  Is  there  any  thing  about  them  to  entitle  them  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation, — any  thing  to  give  the  nation  assurance  that  they 
will  manage  the  aftairs  of  the  country  with  wisdom  and  integrity  ?  Is 
there  not,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  those  Hereditaiy  Legislators,  every 
thing  to  create  disgust  and  contempt  ?  Are  not  the  gi-eater  portion  of 
them — are  not  nine-tenths  of  them — remarkable  for  ignorance  rather 
than  knowledge  ;  for  meanness  rather  than  manliness  ;  for  selfishness 
and  avarice  rather  than  generosity  ;  for  gambling,  for  drunkenness, 
for  wholesale  profligacy,  rather  than  for  virtue,  or  talent,  or  greatness  ? 
Who  are  the  greatest  frec^uenters  of  the  London  gambhng  houses  ? 
Our  Hereditary  Legislators.  Who  are  the  most  extravagant  eaters 
and  drinkers  ;  or,  in  other  words,  who  are  the  greatest  slaves  to  their 
animal  appetites  and  passions  ?  Our  Hereditary  Legislators.  Who 
are  the  great  supporters  and  patrons  of  brutal  sports,  of  vast  and  mis- 
chievous gatherings,  of  those  horse  race  gatherings  which  are  produc- 
tive of  such  wholesale  and  almost  universal  gambling  ?  Our  Hereditary 
Legislators.  Who  are  the  men  that  are  most  remarkable  for  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  tenant  farmers  and  farm  labourers  to  their  love 
of  mad  and  dangerous  pastimes  ?  Our  Hereditary  Legislators.  Who, 
when  the  slave  trade  was  legal,  were  the  principal  dealers  in  slaves  ? 
And  who  were  the  avthors  of  the  English  slave  trade  ?  Who, 
till  the  memorable  1st  of  August,  1833,  were  the  principal  slave- 
holders in  the  West  India  Colonies  ?  Our  Hereditary  Legislators. 
And  who  are  the  men  who  are  attempting  to  re-establish  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery  now  ?  Our  Hereditary  Legislators.  And  who,  till  a 
very  short  time  ago,  were  the  most  flagrant  and  notorious  drunkards 
in  the  land  ?  Our  Hereditary  Legislators.  And  so  short  is  the  time 
that  has  passed  since  drunkenness  was  the  fashionable  vice  of  our 
Heredifai-y  Legislators,  that,  '  Drunk  as  a  Lord,'  is  still  a  cunent 
proverb  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy. 

And  who  have  set  the  worst  example  with  respect  to  domestic 
matters  1  Our  Hereditary  Legislators.  I  question  whether  a  Lord, 
or  a  Duke,  a  Marquis,  or  an  Earl,  could  be  found,  who  has  acted  his 
part  like  a  man,  either  towards  woman  in  general,  or  towards  his  own 
wife.  Fornication  and  adultery  have  from  the  beginning  been  gene- 
lal,  if  not  universal,  amongst  our  Hereditary  Law  makers.  These 
crimes  have  not  only  been  ferpeirated  but  defended  by  our  great 
Hereditary  Rulers.  Even  in  their  public  writings  they  have  spoken 
of  them  as  lighter  offences. 

The  HEADS  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators  have  been  licentious 
almost  without  exception.  Kings  have  always  been  adulterers  ;  and 
Queens,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  adulteresses.  The  Court  and 
the  Palace  have  generally  been  brothels ;  and  ladies  of  Court  have 


generally  been  prostitutes.  And  the  Hall  and  the  Castle  have  gene- 
rally kept  pace  in  licentiousness  with  the  Court  and  the  Palace.  Nei- 
ther foreigners  nor  Englishmen  ever  expect  our  Hereditary  Legislators 
to  be  virtuous  and  pure.  The  schools  and  the  colleges  where  they 
receive  their  education,  as  it  is  called,  are  seats  of  lechery,  hot-beds  of 
vice.  The  cities  in  which  these  colleges  and  schools  are  situated,  are 
the  most  corrupt  and  filthy  in  the  Empire.  Our  Hereditan-  Legis- 
lators carry  filthiness  and  profligacy  wherever  they  go.  If  they  do  not 
find  them  prevalent  in  a  place,  they  quickly  make  them  so.  They 
chooic,  in  general,  as  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  most  corrupt  of 
cities,  and  the  most  corrupt  of  countries.  And  the  most  corrupt  of 
men  and  women  flock  to  the  place  where  they  dwell.  '  Where  the 
carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.'  Where  the 
leaders  in  corruption  dwell,  there  will  the  underiings  of  corruption 
seek  their  home. 

And  what  is  the  conduct  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators  with  respect 
to  matters  of  equity  or  common  justice  ?  And  what  is  their  conduct 
with  respect  to  points  of  honour  ?  A  man  of  common  justice  will 
pay  his  debts  ;  but  what  do  our  Hereditary  Legislators  do  ?  Some  of 
them  will  get  into  a  whole  million  of  debt,  and  then  quit  the  country. 
and  leave  their  creditors  to  ruin.  Remember  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Boyal  Duke :  and  remember  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  creditors  of 
the  Boial  Duke  of  York  are  unable  to  obtain  a  farthing.  And  the 
creditors  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  are  only  allowed  to  fell  a  few 
trees,  and  to  sell  a  few  fragments  of  unentailed  property,  towards 
paying  themselves  a  million  of  money  ;  while  the  principal  estates  of 
the  Duke  are  held,  by  force  of  the  Hereditary  Legislators'  wicked  law, 
in  defiance  both  of  honour  and  of  equity.  And  even  those  of  them 
who  pay  their  debts,  generally  defer  their  payments  so  long,  as  to 
involve  their  creditors  in  endless  difficulties,  and  not  uncommonly  in 
utter  ruin. 

Then  again,  a  man  that  has  a  sense  of  justice,  or  a  sense  of  honour  ; 
a  man  who  possesses  only  a  feeling  of  ccmmcn  decency,  will  do  his 
best  to  support  himself,  and  be  independent  of  charity,  and  especially 
to  support  himself  independent  of  the  contributions  of  such  as  are 
2}cor,  and  unable  to  support  themselves  and^ their  own  households. 
But  where  will  you  find  this  sense  of  justice*  this  sense  of  honour, 
or  this  feeling  of  common  decency  among  our  Hereditary  Legislators  ? 
Our  Hereditary  Legislators  are,  in  this  respect,  amongst  the  meanest, 
the  most  disgraceful,  the  most  hateful,  the  most  disgusting  and  con- 
temptible of  our  race.  I  do  not  know  a  solitary  soul  among  them 
that  supports  himself  honourably  or  creditably.  I  do  not  know  a 
solitary  soul  among  them  that  has  justice  enough  to  do  his  share  of 
the  common  work,  to  produce  his  share  of  the  common  wealth,  or  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  common  burdens.  Nor  do  I  knon-  when  there 
was  such  a  man  among  them.  They  have  been  guilty,  from  the  first, 
of  the  most  mean  and  dishonourable  conduct  imaginable.  They  have 
carried  their  meanness  to  the  farthest  possible  extent.  They  have  set 
an  example  of  meanness  which  cannot  be  exceeded.  They  have  car- 
ried their  vices  to  perfection.  We  will  take  a  few  examples.  We 
will  begin  with  a  living  one,  the  highest  and  the  best  of  them  they 
say — THE  Queen.  What  is  her  conduct  with  respect  to  matters  of 
honour  and  equity  ;  with  respect  to  the  great  first  principles  of  jus- 
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tice  and  fitness  1  Take  the  following  facts.  She  has  large  estates 
called  Crown  Lands,  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  called  Dues. 
But  what  does  she  do  ?  Does  she  look  after  her  lands  and  her  dues, 
and  support  herself  and  her  household  from  them  J  Her  lands  and 
her  dues,  if  properly  attended  to,  would  yield  her  many  millions  a 
year.  They  would  yield  her  sufficient,  not  only  to  support  herself 
and  her  family,  but  to  support  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  what  does  she  do  ?  I  ask.  Does 
she  see  to  their  proper  cultivation  ?  Does  she  let  them  for  reasonable 
rents,  and  in  reasonable  portions,  so  as  to  enable  her  neighbours  to 
live  comfortably  upon  them,  and  yield  her  a  good  rent  in  adddition  1 
Does  she  look  after  her  dues,  and  collect  them  carefully  1  Or  does 
she  farm  them  to  others  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  receive  the  remain- 
der towards  her  own  support  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  With  pro- 
perty and  revenues  sufficient  to  support  millions,  she  lives  as  a 
pauper  or  a  pensioner  on  the  millions  of  the  poor.  She  lives  on  the 
hard-earned  pence  of  the  starving  Irish  and  the  half  starved  English. 
With  immense  tracts  of  land  of  her  own,  she  lives  on  the  labour  of  the 
People  who  have  not  a  rood,  or  ridge,  or  a  foot  of  land.  With 
almost  endless  revenues,  she  seeks  for  support  from  neighbours  who 
cannot  earn  ten-pence  a  day. 

And  what  is  worse,  she  is  not  content  with  a  reasonahle  allowance. 
People  in  general  that  cannot  support  themselves,  have  honour,  or 
equity,  or  decency  enough,  to  make  them  live  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale.  They  will  use  the  plainest,  homeliest,  cheapest  diet,  and  the  sim- 
plest possible  accommodations.  But  what  is  the  conduct  of  our  (chief) 
Hereditary  Legislator  ?  Her  extravagance  is  endless.  She  must  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  a  year.  She  must  live  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner  imaginable.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  person  to  accept  charity 
of  people  when  he  has  the  means  of  supporting  himself  by  honest 
industry.  It  is  still  worse  for  a  person  to  accept  charity  when,  in 
addition  to  the  means  of  supporting  himself  by  honest  industry,  he 
has  houses  and  land,  and  revenues  of  his  own.  But  what  shall  we 
call  it  when  persons  who  have  not  only  hands,  and  heads,  and  limbs, 
to  enable  them  to  earn  for  themselves  a  living,  but  who  have  vast 
estates,  unmeasured  tracts  of  land,  abounding  in  incalculable  treasures, 
and  entitled,  according  to  laiv,  to  almost  endless  revenues  from  other 
sources,  not  only  to  live  upon  charity,  not  only  to  live  upon  funds 
raised  from  the  poorest  and  most  abject  of  her  neighbours,  but  to 
live  exlravayantly  wgoTi  her  poor,  her  hard- worked,  and  half  famished 
neighbours.  Yet  this  is  the  course,  this  is  the  honour,  this  is  the 
justice,  and  this  is  the  delicate  sense  of  decency  and  propriety  of  the 
first,  the  highest  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators.  A  queen  with  lands 
sufficient  to  support  some  millions  of  people,  and  with  dues  sufficient 
to  support  some  scores  of  thousands  more,  neglects  her  lands,  neglects 
her  dues,  and  chooses  to  live  on  the  poor,  on  the  starving  poor  ;  on 
men  and  women  and  children  whom  her  own  neglect  has  helped  to 
impoverish. 

And  what  is  worse,  she  is  so  far  gone,  or  so  far  lost  or  dead  to  every- 
thing like  honour,  or  propriety,  or  common  decency,  that  she  lives  in 
the  most  extravagant  vcay,  and  spends  at  the  most  extravagant  rate, 
at  the  expense  of  those  same  impoverished,  half-starved  creatures. 
She  dresses  herself  in  the  costliest  silks,  and  the  richest  lace,  at  the 
expense  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  cannot  get  rags  to  cover  the  na- 
kedness of  their  children.  She  eats  the  costliest  luxuries,  and  drinks 
the  costliest  wines,  at  the  expense  of  people  who  cannot  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  potatoes  and  buttermilk  to  keep  them  and  their  chil- 
dren alive.  She  decks  herself  with  ornaments  of  gold,  and  pearls, 
and  richest  gems,  at  the  expense  of  people  who  cannot  get  shoes  or 
clogs  to  their  feet,  or  procure  even  a  bed  of  clean  straw  on  which  to 
rest  themselves  at  nights.  She  takes  the  food  of  the  overworked 
father  and  mother,  and  gives  it  to  idle  horses.  She  takes  a  portion 
of  the  wages  of  the  washerwoman,  who  earns,  by  over-exertion,  a 
shilling  a  day,  and  spends  it  in  gilding  her  bed-room,  and  in 
purchasing  playthings  of  gold  for  her  pampered  children.  She 
lives   at  the  rate    of  nearly  a  million  a  year,   at  the  expense    of 


poor  creatures  who  have  not  six  shillings  a  week  to  live  on  them- 
selves. She  lives  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  thousand  a  day,  at 
the  expense  of  over-worked  men,  and  over-worked  women,  and  over- 
worked children,  who  have  not,  on  an  average,  a  thousand  sixpences 
a  year. 

(To  he  Continued.) 
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Cork,  June  8th,  1848. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  first  number  of  your  People 
and  am  delighted  that  you  have  thrown  yourself,  at  this  momentous  period 
boldly  into  the  political  arena.  Never  were  fearless,  honest,  and  virtuous  men 
more  invaluable  than  they  now  are  ;  and  any  man  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
importance  of  the  present  struggle  between  tyrannical,  vicious,  stupid  Govern- 
ments, and  the  people  whom  they  plunder  and  oppress,  and  either  immerses 
himself  in  the  puerile  mists  of  theological  antiquarianism,  or,  from  cowardice 
or  selfishness,  stands  aloof,  or  takes  part  with  the  guilty  oppressor,  is  an  enemy 
to  truth  and  humanity.  There  are  times  when  he  that  is  not  with  us  is  against 
us,  and  we  should  reckon  him  as  such. 

There  is  no  feature  in  the  present  movements  in  these  countries  which  is  more 
full  of  promise,  than  the  feeling  which  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  amongst  the 
people,  that  their  interests  are  one.  Knavish  governors  told  them  they  were 
natural  enemies,  and  fed  the  flames  of  discord  ;  and  they,  being  ignorant,  fell 
into  the  snare ;  and  Celt  and  Saxon,  Englishman  and  Frenchman,  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  feud.  All  this  must  cease.  Till  this 
takes  place,  despotism  will  rule,  and  men  be  enslaved  and  ground  to  the 
earth.  The  poor  half-starved  peasantry'  of  Ireland,  (kept  poor  and  half-starved 
for  that  amongst  other  purposes,)  are  hired  at  a  shilling  a  day,  armed  and 
badged,  and  sent  to  suppress  any  expression  of  discontent  in  Yorkshire  or 
Laucashire,  in  London  or  Glasgow,  or  to  plunder  the  Chinese  at  Canton,  and 
murder  the  Sikhs  at  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Kaffirs  at  the  Cape;  and  Lancashire  men 
and  Scotchmen  lake  the  same  hire,  and  array  themselves  against  Irish 
Repealers,  and  assist  Irish  landlords  to  rob  the  tenantry,  and  drive  them  out 
to  die  by  the  way  side.  But  a  generation  ago,  they  went  from  both  countries 
to  crush  republicanism  in  France,  and  they  did  crush  it :  and  in  doing  so, 
crushed  their  own  liberties.  But  at  length  light  is  breaking  upon  them, 
and  Celt  and  Saxon  are  beginning  to  stand  by  one  another.  The  toiling  pea- 
sant and  artizau  are  beginning  to  learn,  that  it  is  no  advantage  to  him,  that 
his  o\vn  despot  is  also  the  despot  of  half  the  earth  ;  or  that  the  wretches  who 
grind  him  down,  and  exact  his  sweat,  to  enable  a  herd  of  idle  profligates  to 
live  in  luxury,  are  cursing  with  the  same  oppressions  the  toiling  millions  of 
fifty  dift'erent  countries.  A  day  will  come,  and  I  trust  right  soon,  when  men 
will  think  with  the  same  loathing  of  being  the  assassins  of  a  state,  as  they 
would  of  being  assassins  for  a  private  individual :  when  governments'  keeping 
their  bands  of  trained  and  armed  murderers  will  be  looked  upon  as  being 
just  as  barbarous,  as  is  the  robber  life  of  the  Tartar,  or  the  cannibalism  of  the 
Carrib. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  your  being  set  upon  by  the  pseudo  friends  of  liberty, 
the  Unitarians,  and  their  two  canting  Journals,  the  Inrpdrer  and  Reformer. 
It  is  sad  to  see  how  rapidly  sects  degenerate.  It  would  be  as  hard  to  recognize 
in  the  present  professors  of  Unitarianism  the  true  successors  of  Price  and 
Priestley,  as  it  would  be  to  recognize  in  the  selfish,  slavish  Quakers  of  Ireland, 
the  followers  of  Fox  and  Penn.  The  Inquirer  ahraijs  treated  Irish  matters 
unfairly;  but  since  it  has  changed  its  Editor,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  calumniators  of  the  Irish  people ;  and,  whilst  making  a  pre-, 
tence  of  liberalism,  and  talking  smoothly  of  justice  to  Ireland,  has,  like  every 
thing  else  Whiggish,  been,  in  its  small  way,  one  of  the  most  unhesitating  sup- 
porters of  our  enemies  and  falsifiers  of  our  principles  and  purposes.  There  is 
nothing  more  thoroughly  disgusting  to  an  independent-minded  Irishman, 
than  such  hypocritical  cant  as  the  following,  from  his  last  leader — "  Unhappy 
people,  how  do  we  grieve  for  their  struggles  and  their  sufferings,  even  whilst 
we  are  compelled  to  controul  by  force,  the  violence  which  would  lead  to  self- 
destruction." 

Thus  have  the  enemies  of  truth  and  justice  ever  put  on  some  holy  sham  to 
conceal  the  dagger  with  which  they  have  attempted  to  stab  its  advocates. 
Grieve,  indeed  !     \Ve  have  not  forgotten  the  fable  of  Crocodiles'  tears. 

How  horrible  it  is  to  think,  that  a  few  men,  with  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them  than  their  aristociatic  names,  should  have  the  power  of  plunging  this 
country  into  bloodshed,  of  following  up  famine  and  pestilence  by  carnage. 
Their  present  object  is  manifestly  to  urge  the  people  to  insurrection,  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  crushing  the  rising  feeling  of  independence 
amongst  them.  For  this  purpose  they  have  arrested  our  best  men,  and  out- 
raged all  forms  of  justice  to  get  verdicts  against  them.  For  this  purpose,  a 
host  of  detectives  range  our  streets,  and  thrust  themselves  in  wherever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together.  For  this  purpose,  men  walking  peacefully  through 
the  streets,  are  stopped  or  hustled  about.  The  people  bear  it  calmly,  though 
their  souls  are  burning  with  indignation.  The  expatriation  of  that  pirbt  op 
MEN,  JOHN  MITCHBL,  has  filled  them  with  unutterable  hatred  for  English 
rule,  and  they  are  preparing  themselves  for  a  deadly  struggle.    Should  they 
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sacceed,  Ireland's  wrongs,  and  England's  also,  will  be  righted,  and  the  wicked 
Aristocracy  who  have  filled  this  land  with  woe  and  wretchedness,  will  meet  a 
righteous  retribution.  Hearen  grant  that  they  may  be  wise  in  time,  and  by 
conceding  the  just  demands  of  the  people,  avert  the  doom  which  awaits  them, 
and  save  the  country  from  increased  calamity. 

Excuse  me,  dear  sir,  for  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has  run.  I  wished 
to  express  to  you  the  pleasure  I  received  at  the  probability  of  Irish  questions 
being  honestly  placed  before  the  independent-minded  men  of  Yorkshire.  If 
acceptable  to  you,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  give  you  occasional  sketches 
of  the  progress  of  events  here. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 
(^n  Irish  XJuitarian.)  Isaac  S.  Vabiak. 


Mt  dkak  Fkiexii, 

I  am  glad  you  like  The  People.  I  enclose  you  Numbers 
2  and  3.  Tou  will  find  I  speak  strongly  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Mitchel. 
\feel  strongly.  I  regard  the  conduct  of  our  Government  towards  the  Irish  as 
most  inhuman.  If  the  Government  had  done  their  duty  to  Ireland,  I-  could 
have  had  some  sympathy  with  them  in  their  prosecution  of  the  Irish  agitators : 
but  when  they  have  wronged  and  insulted  a  nation  to  the  utmost ;  when  they 
have  plundered  and  oppressed  it  for  ages  ;  when  they  have  starved  millions  of 
its  population  to  death,  and  driven  the  rest  to  the  verge  of  starvation ;  when 
they  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  a  nation  to  the  selfishness  of  a  few  unfeeling 
aristocrats,  and  then  proceed  to  make  infamous  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  man  that  complains,  I  feel  indignant :  I  can  find  no  words  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  express  my  indignation,  or  worthily  describe  the  wickedness, 
the  cruelty,  the  unmixed  and  inexcusable  villany  of  the  tyrants. 

I  wrote  to  Mitchel  twice  or  thrice,  inclosing  copies  of  my  Companions  to 
the  Almanacs,  &c.,  and  ordering  his  paper';  but  my  letters  were  never  acknow- 
ledged. I  have  written  since  to  Mr.  Devin  lieilly,  inclosing  copies  of  the 
People;  but  I  have,  as  yet,  received  no  answer.  The  cause  I  cannot  understand. 

Though  not  a  physical  force  man ;  'hough  thoroughly  convinced  myself,  that 
if  the  Irish  had  appealed  to  the  masses  of  the  English  people,  they  might  have 
secured  both  Kepeal  for  themselves,  and  the  Charter  for  England,  yet  I  still 
most  heartily  sympathize  with  the  Irish  Reformers.  I  cannot  unite  with  them 
in  recommending  war,  but  I  thoroughly  agree  with  them  in  their  hatred  of 
British  tyranny ;  in  their  longings  for  Repeal ;  in  their  brave  determination 
to  be  free  and  independent.  I  am  a  thorough  Repealer,  and  a  thorough  Re- 
publican as  well.  I  agree  with  Mitchel  and  his  colleagues  too  in  their  views 
on  the  Lo.nd  Question,  and  in  their  views  of  Political  Economy  generally,  so 
far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  The  ex- 
isting system  of  Legislation  and  Government  is  utterly  wrong;  utterly  unnatural 
and  inhuman.  We  not  only  want  a  Republic,  but  entirely  new  principles  of 
Legislation;  and  we  shall  have  them  too.  The  existing  systems  cannot  stand 
much  longer  ;  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  people  will  inevitably  annihilate 
them.  Folly  and  wickedness  could  never  go  farther  than  they  have  gone  in 
the  prevailing  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  domination  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  the  principles  of  Law  and  Government  in  the  second  place.  Folly  and 
blasphemy,  madness  and  villany,  have  reached  perfection  in  both.  A  change 
is  certain ;  a  mighty  change ;  and  every  change  must  be  an  improvement.  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  promote  this  change ;  to  bring  about  a  radical  and 
thorough  reformation.  I  have  always  pleaded  for  the  Irish,  from  the  time 
■when  I  first  began  to  ivrite,  to  this  hour ;  and  my  purpose  is  to  continue  to 
plead  for  them,  \yhat  right  have  we  to  enslave  or  plunder  a  nation!  What 
right  has  our  Government  to  enslave  or  plunder  any  one  !  I  shall  make  my 
writings,  as  far  as  f  am  able,  a  true  glass,  in  which  the  inhuman  monsters  that 
now  misgovern  the  United  Countries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  may  see 
themselves  in  all  their  hateful  and  frightful  deformity.  I  will  paint  the 
monsters  too,  that  I  may  exhibit  them  to  the  gaze  of  the  millions,  that  thev 
may  see  by  what  unsightly  and  infernal  agents  they  are  misruled. 

I  need  not  add  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  communications. 
Occasional  sketches  of  the  progress  of  reform  in  Ireland,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  both  to  me  and  my  readers.  A  union  of  afi'ection  and  of  co-oper- 
ation between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  must  prove  a  comfort  and  a  benefit 
to  the  people  of  both  nations.  This  is  a  union  which  I  should  wish  to  be 
established  and  never  repealed.  But  the  infamous  measure  called  the  Union, 
is  a  curse  and  a  torment  to  both  countries :  and  if  the  Government  had  com- 
mon sense  and  common  humanity,  they  would  propose  its  repeal  without  delay. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Basrkr. 


A  HINT. 

fVould  it  not  be  best  for  the  Chartists,  to  allow  the  Household  Sufifhigists 
to  pass  their  resolutions  without  opposition,  and  then  to  propose  their  own 
motion  for  the  Charier  as  a  distinct  resolution.  We  did  this  at  Leeds,  and 
the  effect  was  admirable.  This  course  gives  no  ground  of  complaint  to  the 
partial  Reformers,  and  it  serves  the  cause  of  Democracy  better  than  the  plan 
of  proposing  amendments  to  the  motions  of  the  partial  Reformers. 


Cfreengate,  Saljord,  June  9,  1848. 

Dear  Sik, 

For  the  first  time  my  attention  was  directed  to  your  new  pub- 
lication. The  People,  on  this  day  week ;  and  from  its  forcible  style,  and  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  I  judge  it  will  do  much  good  amongst  all  classes,  how- 
ever some  fastidious,  squeamish  and  timid  persons  may  appear  to  dislike  it. 
Proceed  with  the  same  vigour  and  earnestness,  and  your  hopes  most  be  soon 
realized,  despite  what  your  old  religious  friends  may  say  to  the  contrary.  I  am 
a  bookseller  and  stationer;  but  not  one  of  those  who  first  stop  to  think  and 
measure  my  private  interest,  with  what  I  am  about  to  sell.  I  do  not  stop  to 
ask  myself  will  this  offend  this  or  that  party.  If  it  appears  to  me  to  be  good 
ami  truthful,  and  Jit  to  be  given  to  the  people,  I  do  so  ;  and  more,  I  make  it 
the  moat  prominent,  as  I  have  done  yfith  your  Seformer's  Companion,  and 
People. 

Since  this  day  week  I  have  sold  16  or  17  dozen  of  The  People,  and  several 
dozens  of  ReforTner's  Companions,  but  it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  man- 
ner of  my  drawing  public  attention  to  the  works  by  large  placards  of  my  own. 
I  have  a  large  double  crown  bill  printed,  in  which  I  style  you,  as  indeed  I 
think  you  are,  the  'EsoLisa  Mitchel,'  and  that  your  work  is  the  '  Boldest 
work  of  the  day  ;'  and  a  smaller  bill  to  this  effect,  '  Reformers  !  read  J.  Bar- 
ker's Letters  to  the  Queen  and  to  Lord  J.  Russell  in  The  People,  price  One- 
penny,  the  most  truthful  and  bold  ever  written."  Whilst  you  write  in  that 
way,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  circidate  yonr  works. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Geo.  SiUTH. 

POETRY. 

I  have  sung  the  following  two  songs  in  different  places,  and  now  publish 
them  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  those  who  have  heard  them.  I  wish  they 
could  be  kno^vn  and  sung  through  the  world. 

THE  CONSCRIPT. 
In  France  the  Government  require  every  young  man  to  serve  as  a  soldier 
for  a  few  yeai^,  which  causes  many  distressing  separations  between  lovers  and 
their  espoused  ones.     Jeanot  was  thus  taken  away  from  his  home;  and  his 
lover,  Jeanette,  takes  leave  of  him  in  the  following  lines : 

You  are  going  far  away,  far  away  from  poor  Jeannette, 

I  have  no  one  left  to  love  me  now,  and  you,  too,  may  forget ; 

But  my  heart  will  be  with  you  wherever  you  may  go. 

Can  you  look  me  in  the  face,  and  say  the  same,  Jeanot  ? 

When  you  wear  your  jacket  red  and  your  beautiful  cockade. 

Oh  !  I  fear  you  will  forget  all  tlie  promises  you  made : 

With  your  gun  upon  your  shoulder  and  your  bayonet  by  your  side 

Y'^ou'U  be  taking  some  proud  lady  and  be  making  her  your  bride. 

You'll  be  taking,  kc. 
Or  when  glory  leads  the  way  you'll  be  madly  rushing  on, 
Never  thinking  if  ihey  kill  you,  that  my  happiness  is  gone  : 
If  you  win  the  day.  perhaps,  a  General  you  will  be, 
Tho'  I'm  proud  to  think  of  that ;  what  will  become  of  mel 
Oh  '.  if  1  were  Queen  of  France,  or,  still  better.  Pope  of  Rome, 
I  would  have  no  fighting  men  abroad,  no  weeping  maids  at  home : 
All  the  world  should  be  at  peace ;  or  if  Kings  must  show  their  might 
Why  let  them  who  make  the  quarrels  be  the  only  men  to  fight ; 

Y'es,  let  them  who  make  the  quarrels  be  the  only  men  to  fight. 

TEETOTAL  SONG. 
Sparkling  and  bright  in  its  liquid  light. 

Is  the  water  in  our  glasses. 
'Twill  give  you  health  ;  "twill  give  you  wealth, 
Ye  lads  and  rosy  lasses. 

Cboecs. 
0  then  resign,  your  ruby  wine. 

Each  smiling  son  and  daughter ; 
There's  nothing  so  good  for  the  youthful  blood. 
As  the  sweet  and  the  sparkling  water. 
Richer  than  gold  is  the  water  cold 

From  the  crystal  fountain  flowing. 
A  pure  delight  both  day  and  night 
On  young  and  old  bestowing. 

0  then  resign  your  ruby  wine,  &c. 
Sorrow  hath  fled  from  the  heart  that  bled 

Of  the  weeping  wife  and  mother. 

They  have  given  up  the  poisond  cup. 

Son,  husband,  daughter,  brother. 

0  then  resign  your  ruby  wine,  &c. 
Those  who  want  the  delightlul  music  to  this  Song,  must  write  for  it  to  Israel 
Lawton,  Mossley,  near  Manchester,  taking  care  to  enclose   stamps  to  clear 
postage,  as  well  as  an  offer  to  pay  a  trifle  for  the  trouble  or  expense  of 
copying. 
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THE  UNITARIANS  AND  CHARTISM. 

THE    BALLOT. 

Continued  from  our  last. 

I  have  proved  then  that  Universal  Suffrage  is  just  and  rational; 
is  constitutional  and  safe  ;  and  that  the  advocacy  of  Universal  Suf- 
frage is  perfectly  consistent  both  with  intelligence  and  virtue. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  demand  for  the  Ballot.  The  object  of 
the  Ballot  is  to  protect  the  voter  from  intimidation  and  persecution, 
and  to  render  it  more  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  political 
adventurers  to  bribe  the  electors,  and  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  by 
crime  and  villany. 

The  voting  at  elections  at  present  is  open,  and  any  mafi  may  know 
how  his  neighbour  votes.  The  master  may  know  how  his  workmen  vote. 
The  landlord  may  know  how  his  tenants  vote.  The  masses  may 
know  how  the  shop-keepers  vote.  The  masters,  the  landlords,  and 
the  masses  of  the  people,  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  annoying  and 
persecuting,  if  they  are  so  disposed,  the  electors  that  may  happen  to 
vote  in  opposition  to  their  wishes.  The  electors  are,  in  consequence, 
under  strong  temptations  to  do  violence  to  their  consciences.  They 
are  under  strong  temptations  to  vote  in  opposition  to  their  judgments 
and  convictions,  out  of  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  parties  with 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  by  whom  they  are  watched.  The 
shop-keeper  may  fear  that  he  will  lose  his  custom,  if  he  votes  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  masses.  The  masses  may  fear  that  tliey 
will  lose  their  employment,  or  subject  themselves  to  insult  and  injury, 
if  they  vote  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  masters.  And  the 
tenants  may  fear  that  they  will  be  dismissed,  and  driven  from  the  land 
on  whicli  they  live,  and  from  the  homes  in  which  they  were  bo;:n,  if 
they  vote  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  landlords.  This  needs  no 
proof.  We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  men  are  subject  to 
these  fears  ;  and  we  also  know,  that  under  the  influence  of  such  fears 
men  are  prone,  both  to  judge  of  tilings  differently  from  what  they 
otherwise  would  judge  of  them,  and,  when  their  J iiJff me nls  escape  the 
bad  influence,  to  go  in  opposition  to  their  judgments. 

Again  ;  a  man  may  promise  a  voter  that  if  he  will  vote  for  a  cer- 
tain individual,  he  shall  have  a  certain  bribe.  A  landlord  may  make 
it  known,  that  the  tenants  who  vote  for  a  certain  candidate,  shall 
have  the  preference  with  respect  to  vacant  farms  ;  or  shall  have 
returned  a  portion  of  their  rent ;  or  shall  receive  a  present  of  game  ; 
or  shall  have  some  privilege  granted  in  connection  with  their  lands. 
The  employer  may  cause  it  to  be  understood,  that  those  of  his  work- 
men who  vote  for  his  favourite  candidate,  shall  have  the  preference 
with  respect  to  jobs  ;  shall  be  the  last  to  be  dismissed  in  difficult 
times  ;  and  the  first  to  be  employed  when  times  improve.  The  mass- 
es may  cause  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  shopkeeper  who  votes 
against  their  favourite  candidate,  shall  lose  their  custom  ;  and  that  the 
shopkeeper  who  votes  in  favour  of  their  candidate,  shall  find  it.  Or 
the  candidate  may  make  it  known  to  the  electors,  through  his  agents, 
that  those  who  vote  for  him  shall  receive  a  bribe  in  solid  gold  ;  that 
three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  pounds  shall  be  given  for  every 
vote.  Under  the  present  system  of  open  voting,  the  men  who  are 
wishful  thus  to  bribe  the  electors,  have  every  opportunity  or  facility 
for  so  doing.  They  have  every  opportunity  of  deterring  men  from 
voting  against  them,  and  of  inciting  them  to  vote  in  their  favour. 

You  go  to  the  poll.  The  man  appointed  to  receive  the  votes,  asks, 
'  What  is  your  name  V  '  Joseph  Barker.'  '  Where  do  you  live  V 
'At  Wortley.'  '  What  are  you  ?'  'A  printer.'  '  For  whom  do  you 
vote  V  '  For  Joseph  Sturge.'  The  man  who  stands  by  on  the  watch, 
says,  '  He  is  voting  for  a  Radical,  a  Chartist.  He  shall  have  no  print- 
ing of  mine  ;  he  shall  starve  first.'  Another  voter  comes  :  the  man  at 
the  table  asks,  '  What  is  your  name?'  'John  Scott.'  'What  are 
you  to  business  V  '  A  smith.'  '  For  whom  do  you  vote  V  '  For 
Joseph  Sturge.'  '  You  shall  never  shoe  a  horse  of  mine  again,'  says 
the  Tory  watcher.     '  He  shall  never  have  another  job  of  mine,'  says 


the  angry  and  unprincipled  Whig.  Such  cases  as  those  which  I  am 
supposing,  may  be  found  in  multitudes,  in  all  the  sternness  of  reality, 
at  almost  every  contested  election  in  the  country. 

And  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  none  will  be  biassed  in  such  cases.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  almost  all  the  elections  in  the  country  are  disgraced  with 
bribery  and  intimidation.  Bribery  is  practised  so  openly  in  some 
cases,  that  virtuous  and  talented  men  refuse  to  present  themselves  to 
the  electors  as  candidates.  An  intelligent,  a  virtuous,  and  a  talented 
gentlemen,  refused  to  stand  for  Bridport  at  the  last  election,  on  the 
simple  ground  that  the  electors  refused  to  engage  to  return  him,  unless  he 
would  engage  to  bribe  them.  The  electors  at  Yarmouth  rejected  certain 
candidates  for  no  other  reason,  then  that  the  candidates  refused  to 
promise  them  the  usual  price  for  their  votes ;  and  they  elected 
other  candidates  because  they  did  promise  to  give  them  their  usual 
price.  They  stipulated  with  the  candidates  formally,  for  so  many 
sovereigns  a  vote,  and  when  the  election  was  over,  they  received  their 
number  of  sovereigns  for  their  votes.  Petitions  were  presented  against 
the  members,  and  these  facts  came  out  in  the  committee  ;  and  the 
bribers  were  accordingly  unseated.  The  members  for  Derby  were  un- 
seated on  the  same  account.  The  members  for  Leicester,  the  member 
for  Horsham,  and  numerous  other  members,  have  been  unseated  on 
similar  grounds.  And  it  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  re- 
peated by  the  leading  newspapers,  that  if  petitions  had  been  presented 
against  all  who  bought  their  election  by  bribes,  or  secured  it  by  threats 
and  intimidation,  nearly  all  the  members  in  the  country  would  have 
been  unseated. 

The  extent  to  which  bribery  and  intimidation  are  practised,  is  truly 
awful.  And  the  present  system  of  limited  suffrage  and  open  voting, 
affords  every  facility  for  the  practice.  Let  the  Ballot  be  adopted,  and 
the  state  of  things  is  changed.  Electors  can  then  vote  secretl}'.  The 
workman  is  under  no  necessity  of  allowing  his  master  to  know  for 
whom  he  votes  ;  he  can  keep  his  vote  as  secret  as  the  mysteries  of 
death,  if  he  chooses.  The  tenant  can  vote  for  what  candidate  he 
pleases,  and  his  landlord  know  nothing  about  it.  The  shop-keeper 
can  vote  for  what  candidate  he  may  prefer,  and  his  neighbours  be 
left  entirely  in  the  dark. 

Under  the  Ballot,  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  printed  on  a 
card  perhaps.  A  card  is  given  to  each  elector,  and  the  elector  marks 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote,  and  places 
his  card  in  the  ballot-box.  No  one  can  tell  which  names  he  marks, 
if  he  chooses  to  keep  it  a  secret.  When  all  the  electors  have 
voted,  the  box  is  opened  ;  the  cards  are  examined  ;  and  the  votes  are 
counted.  It  is  soon  ascertained  what  candidate  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  ;  but  no  one  can  tell  what  parties  have  given  him  those 
votes.  The  cards  are  all  alike ;  and  the  marks  on  them  are  not  much 
different  from  each  other.  The  votes  of  the  electors  are  secret.  The 
consequence  is,  that  bribery  and  intimidation  are  almost  at  an  end. 
The  Whig  and  Tory  both  give  up  their  watching  of  electors,  for  they 
find  it  useless.  They  both  give  up  their  threatening  ;  for  they  know 
not  whom  to  punish.  They  cease  to  offer  bribes  too,  for  they  have  no 
security  that  the  men  to  whom  they  give  their  bribes  will  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  wish.  They  may  succeed  in  inducing  a  man  to 
promise  to  vote  for  their  favourite  candidates,  but  how  are  they  to 
know  whether  he  will  keep  his  promise.  If  he  be  vile  enough  to  take 
a  bribe,  he  may  be  false  enough  to  cheat  the  briber.  If  he  be  vile 
enough  to  take  a  bribe  from  a  Whig,  he  may  be  vile  enough  to  take 
a  bribe  from  a  Tory  also.  He  may  take  a  couple  of  bribes.  He  may 
take  the  money  of  Iwth  Whig  and  Tory,  and  vote  for  a  radical  after 
all ;  and  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  be  able  to  defect  or  punish  the 
trick. 

The  Ballot,  we  say,  is  a  needful,  and  would  prove  a  truly  useful 
measure.  It  is  needed  to  free  the  judgments  and  the  consciences  of 
voters  from  evil  influences.  It  is  needed  to  give  supremacy  to  intel- 
lect and  conscience  in  electors.  And  it  would  prove  effectual.  It 
would  annihilate  the  power  of  bigotry  and  tyranny;  it  would  paralyse 
the  arm  of  corruption,  and  secure  elections  in  harmony  with  the  views, 
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the  wishes,  the  feehngs,  the  judgments,  and  the  consciences,  of  the 

majority  of  the  electors. 

Some  say,  that  electors  should  be  honest  and  courageous  enough  to 
vote  for  the  man  whom  they  prefer,  before  the  whole  world,  in  de- 
fiance of  threats,  in  scorn  of  corruption,  and  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
of  death.  They  tell  us  that  the  man  who  seeks  for  the  protection  of 
the  Ballot,  is  a  coward  ; — that  the  elector  who  needs  such  protection 
does  not  deserve  the  franchise.  Now  we  grant  that  if  men  were  men ; 
that  if  all  men  were  perfect  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  they  would  vote 
according  to  their  judgments  and  consciences  in  the  face  of  danger,  in 
defiance  of  threats,  and  in  scorn  of  corruption  and  its  bribes.  But 
men  are  Jiot  all  men.  Even  those  who  talk  so  much  of  manly  courage, 
and  of  open,  independent  voting,  are  not  always  men.  They  are  not 
themselves  always  perfect  in  intelligence  and  virtue  :  they  are  not 
themselves  always  proof  against  external  influences.  Even  ?^ir- judg- 
ments are  influenced  at  times  by  considerations  of  interest,  and  per- 
haps even  their  consciences  are  sometimes  turned  aside.  It  is  not 
always  the  man  who  talks  most  eloquently  about  the  beauty  and  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  that  is  most  virtuous  in  his  practice.  It  is  not 
always  the  man  who  can  speak  most  bitterly  and  scornfully  of  selfish 
aims,  and  grovelling  hopes,  and  base  regards,  and  vicious  truckling, 
that  is  most  free  from  all  such  tilings.  It  is  best  to  acknowledge  at 
once  that  men  in  general  are  weak  ;  that  human  virtue  is  in  most  men 
imperfect ;  that  in  some  men,  much  estee  ned  and  loved  by  many,  the 
purpose  to  do  right  is  strong,  and  the  performance  feeble.  It  is  best 
to  acknowledge,  that  we  ourselves  do  right  with  less  of  hesitation, 
when  in  doing  so  we  run  no  risk  of  losing  caste,  of  sacrificing  friends, 
or  of  bringing  on  ourselves  reproach  and  persecution  ;  and  that  we 
find  it  easier  to  resist  temptations  to  evil,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  gain  or  favour  to  be  looked  for  as  a  recompense.  The  men 
who  are  willing  to  acknowledge  their  weakness,  will  not  be  always 
found  the  weakest  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  men  who  boast  the 
most  of  their  strength,  will  not  be  always  found  the  strongest.  And 
the  men  who  can  sneer  at  the  demand  for  the  Ballot,  and  ridicule  its 
advocates  as  cowards,^  are  not  perhaps  less  influenced  by  inferior 
motives  than  their  neighbours  are.  It  may  be  that  they  plead  for  open 
voting  because  it  serves  their  purposes;  and  ridicule  the  Ballot  be- 
cause it  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  un- 
worthy objects. 

For  ourselves,  we  regard  the  call  for  the  BaUot  as  just  and  rational. 
We  cannot  conceive  what  good  or  honourable  motive  a  man  can  have 
for  opposing  the  Ballot.  We  see  nothing  in  the  Ballot  inconsistent 
with  freedom  of  elections,  with  love  of  order,  with  respect  for  govern- 
ment, with  devotion  to  the  interests  of  our  country,  and  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  our  kind.  We  see  nothing  in  the  Ballot  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  a  wise  or  virtuous  man  to  plead  for  it,  or  for  a  blind  and 
vicious  man  to  oppose  it.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  protection  to  the 
oppressed,  and  a  check  to  the  oppressor  ;  a  help  to  virtue,  and  a 
hindrance  to  vice  ;  a  friend  to  liberty  and  a  foe  to  tyranny  ;  a  means 
of  promoting  order,  and  peace,  and  good  government ;  and  of  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  general  national  improvement  and  prosperity. 
("To  be  Continued. J 
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■  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  request  you  to  prove  the  truth  and  accuracy 
of  your  assertions,  which  you  have  made  on  the  subject  of  land,  in  Xo.  8  of 
the  Seformer's  Companion.     The  assertions  to  which  I  allude  are  these  : 

First.  That  land  is  common  property. 

Second.  That  no  man  has  a  right  to  an  acre  but  in  sabjection  to  the  national 
will. 

Third.  That  no  person  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  the  land. 

Fourth.  That  the  land  which  a  man  possesses  is  not  his  own. 

By  proving  the  truth  of  these  assertions  in  the  Be/ormer's  Companion,  or 
The  People,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

A  WoRKKQ  yi±s. 

Saddkicorth,  June  Sth,  1848. 


I  will  not  assert  that  I  can  /)rove  the  four  propositions  to  which 
you  refer,  but  I  can  talk  with  you  a  little  about  them. 

And  first.  With  respect  to  the  first  proposition,  that  the  land  is 
common  property  ;  I  would  ask,  If  it  be  not  common  propertv,  whose 
property  is  it  ?  Whose  property  was  it  at  first  !  If  we  take  the 
Bible  account  of  the  matter,  it  was  common  paoPERTV.  According  to 
the  Bible  account,  God  gave  the  land  to  the  human  race,  and  not  to 
any  particular  portion  of  that  race.  He  gave  the  land  to  the  human 
race,  and  commanded  them  to  subdue  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  cul- 
tivate it,  and  make  it  subservient  to  their  support  and  comfort.  Nor 
do  the  Scriptures  give  any  intimation  that  God,  in  any  case,  gave  the 
earth  at  any  future  period  to  any  particular  individuals.  Even  when 
the  Scriptures  represent  God  as  giving  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Is- 
raelites, they  still  represent  him  as  giving  it  with  this  injunction,  that 
it  should  be  divided  equally  among  all  their  families  ;  that  it  should 
remain  in  the  families  to  which  it  was  given  ;  that  if  the  family  por- 
tion was  alienated  for  a  time,  it  should  return  to  its  original  holders 
at  the  end  of  every  fifty  years.  The  accumulation  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  was  forbidden.  A  curse  was  pronounced  oa 
those  who  removed  the  ancient  land-marks,  and  united  the  portions 
of  several  families  into  one  estate.  A  curse  was  pronounced  on  those 
who  added  house  to  house  and  field  to  field,  and  set  themselves  on 
high  above  their  brethren.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  is  in 
opposition  to  the  common  notion,  that  any  individuals  had  a  right  to 
large  estates  ;  that  any  individuals  had  a  right  to  monopolize  vast 
tracts  of  the  country^,  and  disinherit  the  masses  of  the  people  who 
lived  on  them.  Those  therefore  who  regard  the  Scriptures  as  an 
authority,  must  acknowledge,  that  the  land  is  common  property  ; 
that  every  man,  or  every  familv,  ought  to  have  a  portion  of  it ;  and 
that  no  class  of  men  ought  to  engross  or  monopolize  great  tracts  of 
country  to  themselves. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Government,  the  Lawyers, 
and  the  Priests  of  Great  Britain,  declare,  that  the  Scriptures  are  an 
authority,  an  infcdUble  authority.  They  declare  that  the  Bible  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  that  England  is  a  Christian 
countrv,  and  that  the  Government,  the  Church,  and  all  estates  of  the 
people,  are  bound  by  Scripture  laws.  On  this  principle,  the  doctrine 
that  land  is  common  propertv,  is  part  of  the  British  constitution  ;  an 
absolute  property  in  land,  and  especially  a  monopoly  of  land,  is  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  ;  a  violation  of  one  of  its  first  and  funda- 
mental principles. 

But  with  many  the  Bible  is  not  an  authority :  we  will  therefore 
leave  the  Bible,  and  argue  upon  other  grounds.  Now  if  God  did  not 
give  to  individuals  au  exclusive  right  to  the  soil,  who  else  couM  do 
so  ?  To  whom  did  the  land  belong  before  man  existed  !  To  God. 
He  made  it.  It  could  not  belong  to  man  :  he  did  not  make  it.  If 
any  body  had  ever  an  exclusive  right  to  the  land,  it  was"  the  first 
formed  man,  or  the  first  formed  pair.  But  he  could  obtain  no  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  land,  except  from  God.  If  God  did  not  give  him 
an  e.xclusive  right  to  the  land,  he  had  no  such  right.  And  if  he  had 
no  such  right,  he  could  not  transfer  such  a  right  to  his  children. 
And  if  he  could  not  give  his  children  any  absolute  or  exclusive  right 
to  the  land,  who  coidd  ?  And  if  the  children  received  no  title,  no 
exclusive  or  absolute  right  to  the  land  from  their  father,  whence 
coidd  they  obtain  such  a  right  ? 

Some  say  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  obtained  a  right  to 
the  land  by  cultivating  it.  But  where  is  the  proof  ?  The  cultivation 
of  the  land  gives  the  cultivator  a  right  to  the  produce  of  the  land,  to 
the  fruits  of  his  culture,  but  not  to  the  land  itself.  Besides,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  cultivation  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  should  give  the 
cultivator  a  right  to  that  which  lies  below  the  surface.  We  go  farther. 
The  cultivation  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  could  not  give  to  the 
cultivator  a  right  even  to  continue  to  cultivate  the  land  according  to 
his  own  pleasure.  In  the  beginning,  one  man  must  have  had  as  good 
a  right  to  cultivate  the  land  as  another.     If  so,  no  single  man  had  a 
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right  to  cultivate  more  than  he  needed,  unless  there  was  a  greater 
quantity  of  land  than  all  the  people  needed.  The  man  that  had  a  right 
to  cultivate  more  land  than  he  needed  when  the  number  of  people 
was  small,  would  not  have  a  right  to  cultivate  the  same  extent  of 
land  when  the  number  of  people  was  greater,  because  the  additional 
population  would  require  a  portion. 

If  the  land  was  no  one's  own  at  the  beginning,  it  could  never  be- 
come any  one's  own  afterwards.  As  each  individual  had  as  good  a 
right  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  it  as  his  neighbour,  each  individual 
would  continue  to  have  that  riu;ht.  The  right  therefore  to  cultivate 
land,  and  appropriate  its  produce,  is  not  absolute.  No  man  has  a 
right,  according  to  this  principle,  to  cultivate  more  than  a  certain 
portion  of  land  ;  a  portion  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  all  the 
land  in  the  kingdom,  that  he  himself  ma.-^  bear  to  all  the^eojufe  in  the 
kingdom. 

Now  if  cultivating  the  soil  does  not  give  a  man  an  absolute  pro- 
perty, or  an  exclusive  ownership  in  the  soil,  what  does  ?  Some  say, 
DiscovEHY  gives  men  a  title  to  land.  Am  /  then  entitled  to  all  the 
land  I  can  discover  ?  No,  say  they,  unless  it  happens  to  be  unoccu- 
pied. But  where,  under  heaven,  is  the  country  that  has  not  been  oc- 
cupied from  time  immemorial  ?  Was  America  unoccupied  when  the 
Spaniards  discovered  it  ?  Was  Australia  unoccupied  when  the 
Enghsh  discovered  it  ?  Was  Tahiti  unoccupied  when  the  French 
discovered  it  ?  Is  there  any  record  of  the  discovery  of  an  unoccupied 
country  in  the  world's  history  ?  I  know  of  none.  But  suppose  there 
were,  how  will  any  one  prove  that  the  discovery  of  land  gives  the 
discoverer  a  title,  an  exclusive  title,  to  that  land  ?  A  man  will  as 
easily  prove  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  entitles  the  discoverer 
to  claim  that  planet  as  his  own.  The  mere  fact  of  discovery  gives  a 
man  no  title  to  lard  whatever.  A  man  who  discovers  an  unoccupied 
countrj',  has  a  right  to  take  up  his  dwelling  there,  if  he  chooses  :  he 
has  a  right  too,  to  break  ujj  the  soil  and  cultivate  it,  and  reap  the 
produce  of  his  skill  and  labour  ;  but  neither  his  discovery  of  the  land, 
nor  his  cultivation  of  the  soil,  gives  him  an  absolute  ownership  in  the 
soil.  Suppose  another  man  should  discover  the  same  country,  a  mo- 
ment, a  minute,  or  an  hour  ;  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year ;  an  age,  a 
century,  or  a  thousand  years  later,  he  would  have  the  same  right  to 
take  up  his  dwelling  there  as  the  first  discoverer,  if  there  happened 
to  be  room  for  him  ;  and  the  same  right  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  the 
soil,  if  there  was  a  greater  portion  of  land  than  the  people  already 
dwelling  therein  required,  It  any  one  says  Nay,  we  afk  him  for  his 
proof.  If  he  says  there  is  a  law  in  such  cases,  we  as-k,  what  law?  Who 
made  it  ?  Is  it  a  law  of  God  ?  No.  Is  it  a  law  of  man  ?  If  so. 
What  man  ?  Had  he  a  right  to  make  that  law  ?  Yes.  Had  he 
any  more  right  to  make  that  law,  than  we  have  to  make  an  oppo- 
site law  1  No.  Are  we  then  bound  to  observe  his  law?  By  no 
means.  We  are  no  more  bound  to  observe  his  law,  than  he  or 
others  would  be  bound  to  observe  ovrs.  The  title  to  land  resulting 
from  the  discovery  of  it,  is  a  false,  a  worthless  title.  The  discovery 
even  of  iinoccvpicd,  uninhabited  land,  gives  the  discoverer  no  abso- 
lute or  exclusive  right  to  those  countries  ;  much  less  can  the  discovery 
of  occupied  or  inhobittd  countries  give  the  discoverer  any  title  to  them. 
The  English  therefore  have  no  exclusive  right  to  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, or  any  other  country,  in  virtue  of  having  discovered  it.  These 
countries  were  all  inhabited  before  Englishmen  discovered  them.  If, 
therefore,  the  discoverv  of  these  countries  by  Englishmen  made  them 
the  jprojOfrfy  of  Engliphnicn,  the  discovery  of  England  by  the  South 
Australians  or  New  Zealanders  would  make  England  their  property. 
If  tlie  discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards  entitled  the  Spaniards  to 
America,  the  discovery  of  Spain  by  the  Americans  would  entitle  the 
Americans  to  Spain.  I  am  myself  as  much  entitled  to  all  the  land  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  to  all  the  land  in  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, and  Denmark,  that  I  have  discovered,  as  the  English  and  the 
Spanish  are  to  the  land  in  Ailieiica,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

Some  have  said  that  Civilization  gives  nien  a  title  to  land  ;  that  the 
civilized  men  are  entitled  to  the  lands  of  savage  or  barbarous  men. 


But  who  are  to  judge  what  nations  are  civilized  and  what  are  savage? 
If  the  Chinese  are  to  judge,  they  will  decide  that  the  English  are 
savage  and  barbarous,  and  that  they  themselves  are  the  civilized.  If 
the  American  Indians  are  to  judge,  they  will  decide  that  the 
Spaniards  are  savage  and  barbarous,  and  that  they  are  the  civilized. 
If  the  English  or  the  Spanish  are  to  judge,  we  know  what  their 
decision  will  be.  But  the  principle  that  the  civilized  portion  of  man- 
kind have  a  right  to  dispossess  the  savage  portions  of  their  lands,  is  a 
false  and  wicked  principle.  Besides,  that  man  and  that  country  which 
can  adopt  such  a  principle  and  act  upon  it  ;  that  man  and  that 
country  that  can  take  possession  of  a  country  occupied  by  other 
people,  when  they  have  land  enough  at  home,  never  ought  to  be 
considered  as  civilized.  They  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
savage  and  barbarous  of  their  race. 

Others  sav  that  men  obtain  a  title  to  land  by  conquest.  A  lot  of 
men  leave  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  assail  the  inhabitants  of 
another  country.  Being  stronger,  more  numerous,  or  more  fortu- 
nate than  their  neighbours,  they  succeed  in  overpowering  them. 
Some  of  them  they  kill,  others  they  imprison,  and  the  rest  they  put  to 
flight.  They  then  take  possession  of  the  houses  and  the  furniture  ; 
of  the  fields  and  the  crops  ;  the  pastures  and  the  cattle  ;  of  the 
woods  and  the  wild  beasts,  and  call  them  all  their  own.  They  call 
the  whole  country  their's.  It  is  their's,  they  say,  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest. They  have  fought  with  the  inhabitants,  and  have  conquered 
them  :  the  country  therefore  is  their  own.  But  the  question  arises. 
What  proof  is  there  that  the  conqueror  has  a  right  to  the  lands  and 
the  houses  of  those  whom  he  conquers  ?  Nay  further,  what  right 
has  a  man  to  conquer  his  neighbours  ?  What  right  has  he  to  fght 
with  them  1  What  right  has  any  man  either  to  kill,  or  enslave,  or 
banish  his  neighbours  ?  He  has  none.  But  the  law  of  nations  gives 
men  that  right,  you  say.  Are  you  su7'e  ?  Where  is  that  law  ? 
What  is  its  wokding  ?  Who  made  it  ?  Had  the  parties  that  made 
it  any  right  to  make  it  1  Has  any  man,  has  any  set  of  men,  a  right 
to  make  a  law,  giving  authority  to  the  people  of  one  country,  to 
abuse  and  kill,  to  enslave  or  banish,  the  people  of  another  country  ? 
We  say.  Nay.  The  conqueror  therefore  does  wrong  in  going  to  war 
with  his  peaceful  and  inoffensive  neighbours.  The  conqueror  does 
wrong  in  beating  and  killing,  in  enslaving  and  banishing  his  brethren. 
And  doing  wrong  cannot  give  him  any  right  to  his  brethren's  land. 
A  man's  injustice  and  cruelty  towards  me,  can  never  give  him  a  right 
to  my  clothes  or  food,  to  my  bed  or  house,  to  my  furniture  or  fields. 
His  injustice  and  cruelty  may  give  me  a  right,  to  his  clothes  or  food, 
to  his  house  or  furniture,  to  his  crops  or  cattle  ;  but  it  can  never  give 
him  a  right  to  mine.  Tl  e  conqueror'' s  right  then  is  a  wrong.  The 
conqueror's  title  is  at  best  but  a  title  to  rebuke  and  punishment.  Yet 
this  was  the  title  of  our  ancient  Aristocrats  to  the  land  of  England. 
They  came  from  the  continent,  and  fought  with  the  inhabitants  ; 
some  of  them  they  killed,  others  they  enslaved,  and  others  they 
chased  into  the  mountains.  They  then  took  possession  of  the  lands 
and  the  houses,  of  the  crops  and  the  cattle,  and  called  them  all  their 
own.  Their  right  was  the  right  of  conquest.  And  in  virtue  of  that 
sole  right,  they  handed  them  down  to  their  children  and  their  child- 
ren's children  ;  and  in  virtue  of  that  sole  right  their  descendants  in- 
herit them,  and  proudly  and  boastingly  call  them  their  own  to  this  day. 
Yet  what  is  their  title  good  for  ?  In  reason  and  justice  it  is  worse 
than  nothing.  In  simple  English,  their  title  is  their  forefathers' 
iniquity  and  cruelly.  Their  right  is  the  right  of  the  plunderer  and 
assassin.  In  short,  their  right  is  a  wrong.  Their  title  is  their  fore- 
fathers' shame. 

Others  profess  to  have  a  right  to  certain  tracts  of  land  in  virtue  of 
their  birth.  They  are  the  children  of  those  to  whom  the  land 
belonged,  they  say.  Indeed  !  The  land  was  their  fathers',  was  it  ? 
Yes.  And  how  did  their  fathers  get  it  ?  They  got  it  from  their 
fathers.  And  hew  did  they  get  it  ?  From  theirs.  And  how  did 
thty  get  it  ?  By  conquest.  By  conquest,  did  they  ?  Yes.  Then 
they  got  it  by  injustice  :  they  got  it  by  robbery  :  they  got  it  by  mur- 
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der.  In  short,  they  got  it  by  larontf,  and  therefore  could  never  inherit 
it  by  riffkt.  The  property  then  was  not  your  forefathers'  own  :  it 
was  stolen  property  :  and  that  which  was  not  ikeirs,  they  could  not 
.give  to  others.  If  they  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  land  themselves, 
they  could  not  give  a  right  or  title  to  it  to  their  children.  Their  chil- 
dren are  but  holders  of  stolen  property  therefore ;  they  are  the  holders 
of  the  fruits  of  robbery  and  bloodshed  only.  Their  title  then  is  bad. 
It  is  a  record  of  a  dead  man's  wickedness  only  ;  no  proof  of  a  living 
one's  right. 

But  others  have  bought  their  lands,  we  are  told  :  have  not  thei/  an 
exclusive  right  to  them  ?  We  answer,  of  whom  did  they  buy  them  1 
Of  the  previous  holders.  And  how  did  these  previous  holders  get 
possession  of  them  ?  By  conquest.  Then  they  obtained  possession 
of  them  by  robbery,  by  cruelty,  by  murder  ;  and  the  possession  of 
them  was  their  shame.  The  land  was  not  theirs'  then.  Their  cruelty 
and  injustice  did  rather  entitle  the  men  whom  they  wronged  to  take 
possession  of  their  lands,  than  entitle  them  to  take  possession  of  the 
lands  of  those  whom  they  injured  and  plundered. 

But  some  obtained  their  lands  from  the  King.  The  King  gave 
them  their  lands.  The  King  !  Who  was  he  ?  William  the  Con- 
queror. How  did  /le  obtain  those  lands  ?  By  conquest.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  conquerors.  The  leader,  was  he  ?  Yes.  He  was 
the  ringleader  of  thieves  and  murderers  then.  He  was  the  principal 
thief  and  murderer.  But  did  his  leadership  in  robbery  and  murder 
give  him  a  right  to  the  lands  of  the  people  whom  he  robbed  and  mur- 
dered ?  With  men  of  sense  and  feeling,  the  question  needs  no  answer. 
The  King  was  a  villain.  Instead  of  deserving  the  lands  of  others,  he 
deserved  to  forfeit  his  own.  Instead  of  gaining  a  right  to  the  soil  of 
England,  he  lost  his  right  to  liberty  and  life.  He  had  not  even  a 
right  to  the  soil  of  Normandy.  He  had,  in  fact,  lost  his  right  to 
liberty  and  life  by  his  conquest,  rather  than  gained  a  right  to  take 
away  the  liberties  and  lands  of  the  injured  ones. 

But  the  lands  which  some  people  inherit  were  the  gift  of  ot/ier 
Kings,  who  were  not  conquerors,  to  their  forefathers.  I  ask,  How  did 
those  other  Kings,  who  were  not  conquerors,  obtain  possession  of  those 
lands  ?  From  their  ancestors.  How  did  their  ancestors  obtain  pos- 
session of  them  ?  From  the  Conqueror.  Indeed  !  Then  they  ob- 
tained possession  of  them  from  a  thief ;  from  a  murderer.  They 
received  them  from  a  man  who  himself  had  no  right  to  them  ;  who 
had  forfeited  his  right  even  to  his  own  existence.  Then  their  title  is 
void.     The  lands  are  not  theirs. 

But  others,  we  are  told,  bought  their  lands,  and  therefore  mii-st  have 
a  right  to  them.  We  ask,  of  whom  did  they  buy  them  ?  Of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  ?  How  did  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  obtain  possession 
of  them  ?  He  received  them  from  his  father.  How  did  his  father 
get  possession  of  them  ?  By  descent  from  his  father  ?  And  how  did 
kis  father  get  possession  of  them  ?  In  the  same  way.  And  how  did 
the  family  obtain  possession  of  them  at  first  i  By  conquest.  Then 
they  obtained  possession  of  them  by  injustice  and  cruelty,  by  theft 
and  murder.  Their  title  then  was  worthless  ;  and  the  title  of  their 
offspring  is  equally  so. 

Will  any  one  say  that  strength  gives  a  man  a  title  to  land  ;  an 
ownership  in  the  soil  ?  If  so,  the  land  belongs  to  its  present  holders 
only  tUl  there  comes  a  stronger  than  they,  able  to  master  them  in 
fight.  If  strength  gives  a  title  to  land,  the  land  belongs  to  the  people 
at  large,  for  the  people  at  large  are  the  strongest.  The  aristocrats  or 
landholders  are  not  the  strongest.  The  strength  they  have  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  strength  of  the  people  at  large.  To  say  that  their 
title  to  the  land  is  their  strength,  is  to  say  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  take  it,  if  they  can  overpower  the  present  owners,  and  expel  them 
from  the  country,  or  make  use  of  them  at  home  as  their  slaves. 

Then  no  one  can  show  a  title  to  the  land  according  to  this  way  of 
reasoning  1  No  ;  no  one.  Then  the  land  is  no  one's  property  ?  No  ; 
it  is  no  one's  property.  No  one  has  any  valid  title  to  it.  One  man 
has  just  as  much  right  to  it  as  another,  then  1  Exactly  so.  And  this 
is  what  we  mean  by  its  being  common  property.    That  to  which  no 


one  has  any  better  title  than  his  neighbours,  is  common  property. 
No  one  can  show  a  better  title  to  the  sun  or  moon  or  stars,  than  I 
can.  The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  then  are  as  much  mine  as  any 
other  person's.  In  other  words,  they  are  common  property  ;  if  it  be 
right  to  call  them  property  at  all.  No  one  can  obtain  a  right  to  the  sun 
or  moon  or  stars.  And  it  is  so  with  the  land.  No  one  can  obtain  a 
right  to  the  land.  The  land  is  the  property  of  mankind  at  large.  The 
soil  of  England  is  the  property  of  the  people  who  live  upon  it.  It  is 
the  property  of  all  the  people.  If  it  be  the  property  of  any,  it  is  the 
property  of  all  ;  the  property  of  one  man,  as  well  as  the  property  of 
another.  It  is  the  property  of  no  man  more  than  it  is  the  property  of 
any  other  man.  The  estates,  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord 
Clarendon,  are  as  much  my  estates,  as  they  are  theirs.  I,  Joseph 
Barker,  have  as  good  a  title  to  all  those  lands,  as  the  Dukes  and  Lords 
and  Earls  who  call  them  theirs. 

But  the  law  says  otherwise.  I  know  it  :  but  who  made  the  law  ? 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  land-holders. 
^V^ho  gave  them  a  right  to  make  that  law  ?  Did  God  ?  No.  Did 
the  people  of  the  country  at  large  ?  No.  Who  then  \  The  Consti- 
tution. What  is  the  Constitution  ]  We  cannot  tell.  Who  made  the 
Constitution  ?  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  other  great  land- 
monopolists.  Who  gave  them  authority  to  make  it  1  Did  God  ?  No. 
The  people  1  No.  Then  they  assumed  the  right  ?  Yes.  By  their 
own  will  ?  Yes.  And  has  their  will  the  force  of  law  '?  Not  of  right  : 
not  of  equity.  Then  the  law  which  contradicts  our  principles,  is  a 
law  originating  with  the  land-monopolists  themselves  1  Yes.  And 
they  had  no  more  right  to  make  such  a  law  in  the  case,  than  I  or  my 
readers  have  now  to  make  such  a  law  in  our  own  favour  ?  No.  Then 
the  law  is  only  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  land-monopolists,  and 
not  a  revelation  of  eternal  equity  ]  No.  But  the  land-monopolists 
have  povfer  to  enforce  their  law,  have  they  not  \  They  have  :  but 
suppose  that  1  should  make  a  law,  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the 
land-monopolists  ?  They  would  not  acknowledge  it.  But  suppose  I 
had  power  to  enforce  my  law  '?  Then  they  would  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  And  why  do  people  acknowledge  the  land-monopolists' 
will  as  law '?  Because  the  land-monopolists  have  power  to  enforce 
their  will.  Then  the  legal  right  of  the  land-monopolists  to  the  soil, 
is  only  the  right  of  the  strongest  to  do  what  they  like  ?  Nothing  more. 
Then  when  I  get  stronger  than  they,  I  shall  have  the  same  right  to 
make  them  do  as  /  like,  that  they  have  now  to  make  others  do  as  they 
like  1  Assuredly.  Then  might  is  right  ?  It  is  the  right  of  the  land- 
monopolists  ;  their  only  right.  Then  the  land-monopolists  have  no 
right  whatever  to  their  estates  in  reason  or  equity  ?  Tliey  have  none. 
Their  estates  are  public  property.  The  public,  tlie  nation,  or  the 
nation's  servants,  have  a  right  to  dispossess  the  land-monopolists 
whenever  they  see  fit.  They  have  a  right  to  make  laws  to  divide  the 
land  at  pleasure.  They  have  a  right  to  tax  the  land.  They  have  a 
right  to  enforce  its  cultivation.  They  have  a  right  to  regulate  the 
taxes  upon  it,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  or  according  to  the 
advantages  which  the  holders  of  the  land  possess  in  virtue  of  their 
peculiar  situations.  In  other  words,  the  land  is  common  property. 
It  is  the  People's.  The  people,  the  people  at  large,  and  the  people 
0)dy,  have  a  right  to  the  soil.  The  people  have  a  paramount,  an 
absolute  right  to  the  land. 

If  this  be  true,  the  truth  of  the  second  proposition  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  matter  of  course,  namely,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
any  portion  of  land,  but  in  subjection  to  the  national  will.  And  the 
truth  of  the  third  proposition  also  must  be  acknowledged,  namely, 
that  no  person  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  leill  with  the  land.  And 
the  FOURTH  proposition  also  must  be  acknowledged,  namely,  that  the 
land  which  a  man  possesses  is  not  his  own. 

Some  of  these  three  propositions  are  capable  of  separate  and  fuller 
proof,  but  we  cannot  give  that  proof  at  present.     We  may  perhaps 
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return  to  the  subject  at  a  future  period,  and  here  we  must  draw 
towards  a  close.  If  our  remarks  on  the  subject  are  satisfactory  to  our 
readers,  all  is  well ;  if  they  are  7)ot  satisfactory,  let  us  hear  their  objec- 
tions and  complaints,  and  we  will  give  them  due  consideration. 

A  friend  inquires,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  people  1  I  answer, 
I  mean  the  people  ;  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
COUNTRY.  But  how  can  the  people,  or  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  act  ?  How  can  they  all  come  together  to  dispose  of  the 
land,  or  to  regulate  its  distribution,  or  to  fix  the  rent  or  tax  which  it 
should  pay  ?  We  answer,  they  can  act  by  representatives.  Forty 
or  fifty  thousand  of  them  can  choose  a  man  to  represent  them  in  a 
general  or  national  assembly.  The  assembly  can  deliberate,  decide, 
and  act,  in  the  people's  name.  In  other  words,  the  people  can  ap- 
point a  government,  and  the  government  can  act  for  the  people. 
The  people  can  act  through  the  government. 

But  it  is  the  government  that  have  made  the  laws  respecting 
land  which  are  at  present  in  existence. 

I  knov/  it.  But  the  existing  government  is  not  the  people's  govern- 
ment. The  members  of  that  government  are  not  the  people's  men. 
They  are  not  the  people's  representatives.  The  people  never  ap- 
pointed them.  The  existing  government  is  a  tyranny.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  government  are  usurpers.  No  government  have  a  right 
to  act  in  the  name  of  the  people,  unless  the  people  themselves  choose 
them.  No  government,  but  a  government  chosen  by  the  people,  have 
any  right  to  act  in  the  people's  name. 

Then  to  carry  out  your  principles,  we  should  have  to  have  a  neip 
government. 

Just  so.  We  should  have  to  have  a  thoroughly  new  government. 
We  should  have  to  abolish  the  present  government  altogether,  and 
begin  afresh.  We  should  have  to  abolish  both  kings  and  lords  as 
separate  powers.  We  should  have  to  abolish  the  existing  house  of 
commons,  and  choose  another,  worthy  of  the  name  ;  a  hoiise  repre- 
senting the  views,  the  wishes,  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  calcu- 
lated to  give  efficiency,  in  the  form  of  law,  to  the  will  of  the  people 
at  large. 

Then  you  would  have  a  pure  democracy  ? 

I  would.  I  would  have  just  one  ruhng  body,  and  that  one  body 
should  appoint  five,  or  six,  or  eight,  as  the  body  might  think  best, 
to  execute  their  will,  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  in 
obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  ruling  body,  and  in  subservience  to 
the  nation's  will. 

But  have  not  I  a  right,  if  I  possess  a  piece  of  land,  to  do  what  I 
icill  with  it  ?  Suppose  we  had  a  government  such  as  you  desire,  and 
that  government  gave  me  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  on  a  certain 
rent,  I  should  then  have  a  right  to  do  as  T  liked  with  it,  should  I 
not? 

No,  you  would  not.  You  would  not,  in  the  first  place,  have  a 
right  to  appropriate  to  yourself  the  whole  of  its  produce.  The 
government  would  have  a  right  to  take  a  portion,  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  government. 

Yes  ;  I  acknowledge  that  ;  but  I  should  have  a  right  to  use  the 
land  in  what  way  I  pleased. 

No  ;  you  would  not  have  a  right  to  set  the  wood,  or  the  crops  of 
corn  upon  it,  on  fire  ;  for  by  doing  so  you  might  set  on  fire  your 
neighbour's  wood,  and  your  neighbour's  crops  of  corn. 

Well,  that  is  all  right  and  reasonable  enough  ;  but  I  should  have 
a  right  to  grow  what  I  liked  upon  it. 

No,  you  would  not.  You  would  not  have  a  right  to  grow  thistles 
upon  it  ;  for  by  doing  so,  you  would  injure  the  land  of  your  neigh- 
bours ;  you  would  increase  his  labour  and  expense  in  cultivating  it, 
and  that  indefinitely.  The  seeds  of  your  thistles  would  be  carried 
by  the  winds  into  every  part  of  his  gardens  and  fields,  and  thus  lessen 
their  worth  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  three-fourtlis. 

Well,  I  agree  with  you  in  that  also.  But  what  should  I  have  a 
right  to  do  with  my  land  ? 

You  would  have  a  right  to  use  it  in  the  way  that  you  thought  best, 
so  long  as  you  took  care  not  to  use  it  in  any  such  way  as  to  interfere 


with  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  your  neighbours.  In  other  words, 
the  people  at  large  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  any  individual  who 
interferes  with  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  others.  The  people  at 
large  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  any  individual,  whenever  that 
individual  interferes,  either  through  ignorance  or  wickedness,  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  other  indviduals,  or  with  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  at  large.  If  a  man  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  liked 
with  the  land  in  his  possession,  he  would  have  a  right  to  make  it  an 
annoyance  and  an  injury  to  all  who  might  live  in  his  neighbourhood. 
If  a  man  had  a  right  to  take  and  to  hold  possession  of  immense  tracts 
of  land,  and  to  do  what  he  liked  with  them,  he  would  have  a  right  to 
leave  the  land  uncultivated,  to  starve  the  people  who  were  living  on 
it  to  death,  or  force  them  to  abandon  the  place  of  their  birth,  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  the  haunts  of  their  childhood,  the  homes  of 
their  hearts,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  troubles  and  dangers  of 
the  ocean,  in  search  of  a  dwelhng  and  a  portion  in  a  foreign  land. 
Then  again  ;  if  in  that  foreign  land  a  few  individuals  had  a  right  to 
monopolise  the  soil,  and  do  what  they  liked  with  it,  they  would  have 
a  right  to  refuse  the  hapless  wanderers  a  dwelling  and  a  portion  there 
too,  and  force  them  to,  remain  upon  the  sea,  and  perish  there.  In 
short,  the  doctrine  that  individuals  have  a  right  to  more  land  than 
they  can  cultivate,  to  more  than  they  choose  to  cultivate,  or  to  more 
land  than  they  need  for  their  own  support  and  well-being,  while 
others  have  not  sv(ficient  to  their  support  and  well-being,  and  the 
doctrine  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  like  with  their  land, 
amounts  to  this,  namely,  that  one  man  has  a  right  to  starve  and 
banish  and  destroy  his  innocent  fellow  men.  It  amounts  to  this,  in 
fact,  that  the  few  have  a  right  to  starve,  and  banish,  and  murder  the 
many.  The  doctrine  is  false.  Men  have  no  such  right.  The  right, 
so  called,  is  a  grievous,  a  revolting  wrong. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  D.  H. — I  cannot  tell  whether  GoTemment  will  prosecute  me  or  not.  I 
have  done  nothing,  that  1  know  of,  to  make  myself  liable  to  prosecution  under 
the  Kew  Felony  or  Treason  Act.  The  'open  and  advised  speaking'  which 
the  act  treats  as  felony,  is  open  and  advised  exhortation  or  encouragement  of 
people  to  tuhe  tip  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  orertltrowing  the  Gorernimnt,  or 
compelling  or  inducing  the  Government  to  change  its  measures.  Kow  I  have 
done  nothing  of  this.  On  the  contrary,  /  have  always  urged  reformers  to  keep 
to  peaceful  measures.  But  Government  can  stretch  a  law  when  it  suits  them. 
They  can  make  a  law  say  almost  anything.  If  a  tyrant  u-ishes  to  persecute, 
he  will  persecute.  And  if  he  wants  a  pretence  and  cannot/jicZ  one,  he  will  make 
one.  If  existinff  laws  do  not  give  him  the  power  which  he  wants,  he  will 
make  afresh  one.  It  is  as  easy  for  a  tyrant  to  make  a  few  new  laws,  as  it  is 
for  an  impudent  child  to  make  foul  faces.  There  is  therefore  no  security 
under  a  tyranny,  and  men  that- live  under  a  tyranny  should  never  expect  to 
be  secure.  They  should  act  on  the  principle  of  telling  the  truth  and  doing 
their  duty,  and  holding  themselves  ready  for  fines  or  dungeons,  for  chains  or 
hulks,  for  transportation  or  death,  whenever  the  heartless  tyrant  may  think 
well  to  inflict  them.  A  man  that  lives  under  a  tyranny  has  just  one  duty  to 
that  tyranny,  namely,  to  expose  it,  rehuke  it,  denounce  it,  and  endeavour  to 
destroy  it.  He  must  judge  for  himself  whether  he  ought  to  take  up  arms,  and 
fight  against  the  tyrant  in  an  open  field,  or  whether  he  ought  to  confine  him- 
self to  speaking  and  petitioning,  to  remonstrating  and  writing.  But  this  is 
the  sum  of  his  duty,  to  employ  his  powers,  and  to  risk  his  all,  for  the  des- 
truction of  the  tyrann}'. 

We  live  under  a  tyranny :  a  vile  infernal  tyranny  :  an  insolent  and  cruel 
tyranny  :  a  robbing  and  murdering  tyranny :  a  lying  and  a  treacherous 
tyranny  :  a  tyranny  as  hateful  and  grievous,  considering  the  state  of  society, 
the  age  of  the  world,  and  the  events  that  are  passing  around  us,  as  ever  galled 
or  tortured  human  kind.  AVhat  then  is  onr  business'?  It  is  to  war  with  this 
tyranny,  and  labour  for  its  overthrow.  And  the  man  that  shrinks  from 
grappling  with  the  monster  for  fear  of  sustaining  injury;  the  man  who  shrinks 
from  uttering  his  thoughts  and  feelings  with  respect  to  the  monster ;  the  man 
who  smothers  his  indignation,  and  conceals  his  hate ;  the  man  that  allows 
himself  to  be  deterred  from  exposing,  rebuking  ,denouncing,  and  cursing  this 
tyranny,  and  labouring  for  its  speedy,  its  utter  and  eternal  overthrow,  for  fear 
of  fines,  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  death,  deserves  to  be  buried  alive, 
and  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  the  living. 

I  f02(j-/  no  persecution  :  I  want  to  go  on  quietly  and  peacefully,  if  I  may  : 
but  my  Iriends  might  as  well  exhort  me  to  smother  myself  and  die  outright, 
as  request  me  to  refrain  from  declaring  what  I  think  and  feel  with  respect  to 
our  infamous  tyrants. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley  near  Leeds,  to  whcm  all  Orders  must  be  sent 
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WHV  CANNOT  PEOPLE  GET  WORK  ? 

A     CONVERSATION     BETWEEN     A     FATHER     AND     HIS     CHILD. 


Child — Father,  why  cannot  the  people  get  work  ?  Is  there  no 
work  wants  doing  ? 

Father. — Plenty,  my  child.  Work  enough  for  all,  if  things  were 
rightly  managed ;  work  of  all  kinds,  and  work  enough  for  ever. 
There  are  large  quantities  of  waste  land  want  cultivating,  and  large 
quantities  of  land  that  is  cultivated  partially,  that  wants  improving. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  in  Great  Britain  and  Treland,  scores  of 
millions,  that  are  growing  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  all  for  want  of 
being  drained  and  ploughed  and  sowed.  And  there  are  millions  of 
acres  more  that  do  not  grow  half  as  much  as  they  ought  to  grow, 
simply  for  want  of  more  people  being  set  to  work  upon  it,  to  cultivate 
it  better.  In  some  places  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  covered  with 
water,  and  in  other  places  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  covered  with 
bogs  ;  and  all  this  land  wants  clearing  and  bringing  into  cultivation. 
Then  we  want  more  houses  building.  Millions  of  people  live  in  cel- 
lars, or  garrets,  or  miserable  huts,  or  single  rooms,  who  ought  to  have 
nice  cottages,  with  five  rooms  each.  And  in  order  to  build  more 
houses,  we  want  more  stone,  more  lime,  more  timber,  more  glass, 
more  iron,  more  lead,  more  brass,  and  more  paint.  We  have  not 
above  one  half  as  many  houses  as  we  ought  to  have,  and  three  fourths 
of  those  which  we  have  are  unfit  for  people  to  live  in. 

Then  we  want  more  furniture.  We  want  more  chairs,  more  tables, 
more  beds,  more  cupboards,  more  chests  of  drawers,  more  clocks, 
more  sofas,  more  ovens,  more  boilers,  more  fire  irons,  more  pots,  more 
pans,  more  looking  glasses,  more  brushes,  more  tubs,  more  shelves. 
Many  people  have  hardly  anything  in  their  houses  compared  with 
what  they  ought  to  have.  Look  at  Jenny  Myers  :  her  house  is  not  a 
quarter  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  yet  it  is  nearly  empty.  She 
has  only  a  single  bed,  and  that  is  fit  only  for  fire-wood.  The  children 
sleep  on  a  box.  She  has  no  drawers.  Her  table  is  rotten.  And  she 
has  not  a  chair  in  the  house.  And  look  at  her  fire-place.  And  look 
at  her  pantry.  She  has  nothing  as  she  ought  to  have.  And  look  at 
Nancy  Mann's  house  :  her's  is  worse  still.  It  is  more  like  a  pig-sty, 
than  the  dwelling  of  a  number  of  human  beings.  And  there  are 
millions  of  houses  that  are  furnished  in  the  same  wretched  way.  We 
want  more  furniture  then.  There  is  work  therefore  for  the  joiners 
and  cabinet  makers  ;  for  the  blacksmiths  and  whitesmiths ;  for  the 
plumbers  and  glaziers  ;  for  the  potters  and  tinkers  ;  for  the  brush 
makers  and  broom  malcers.  Then  we  want  clothes.  Millions  of 
people  in  Ireland  are  nearly  naked.  Numbers  are  naked  altogether. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  ten  in  Ireland  that  is  clothed  as  he  ought  to  be. 
In  England  things  are  better  ;  but  even  here  people  generally  are  not 
clothed  as  they  ought  to  be.  Every  man  ought  to  have  two  or  three 
suits  of  clothes  ;  one  to  work  in  at  his  trade,  one  to  sit  in  in  his  house 
or  to  work  in  in  his  garden,  and  one  to  go  to  meetings  and  social  parties 
in.  People  ought  to  have  six  or  eight  changes  of  linen.  And  they 
ought  to  have  changes  of  beds  and  bed  clothes.  No  man  should  be 
obliged  to  wear  his  dirty,  greasy,  painty  or  mealy  clothes  out  of  his 
mill  or  workshop.     Children  and  parents  should  all  have  changes  of 


good  and  comfortable  clothes.  But  only  think  what  a  vast  amount  of 
cloth  would  have  to  be  made  to  supply  all  the  people  with  this  quan- 
tity of  clothing.  And  only  think  what  a  lot  of  tailoring,  and  dress- 
making, and  cobbling,  and  clogging,  and  hatting,  and  washing  it 
would  take  to  make  the  articles  up.  It  would  take  all  the  clothiers, 
and  cotton  spinners,  and  calico  weavers  ;  all  the  silk  spinners  and 
silk  weavers  ;  all  tlie  wool-sorters  and  wool-combers  ;  all  the  scrib- 
blers and  carders  ;  all  the  slubbers  and  spinners  ;  all  the  warpers  and 
weavers  ;  all  the  millers  and  dressers  ;  all  the  tailors  and  drapers  ; 
all  the  shoemakers  and  tanners  in  the  country,  to  work  six  days  a 
week  for  years  and  years,  to  provide  them  all. 

Then  millions  of  books  are  still  wanting :  books  on  all  subjects  : 
books  for  all  ages.  To  print  these,  immense  quantities  of  paper  and 
ink  are  wanting  :  immense  quantities  of  type  and  presses  ;  of  chases 
and  composing  sticks  ;  of  quoins  and  side  sticks.  To  make  the  type 
great  quantities  of  lead  and  tin  would  be  wanted  ;  and  numberless 
moulds  and  furnaces.  These  things  would  require  vast  numbers  of 
labourers,  of  an  almost  endless  variety. 

Then  we  want  more  railways,  and  more  steam  engines  :  more 
corn-mills  and  more  bakehouses  :  more  food  and  more  fuel :  more 
libraries  and  more  reading  rooms  :  more  gardens  and  more  walks  : 
more  light  and  more  air :  more  drains  and  more  sewers  :  more  baths 
and  more  washhouses  :  more  schools  and  more  lecture  rooms.  And 
we  want  the  whole  plan  of  our  towns  improving.  We  want  the  old 
towns  pulling  down,  and  new  towns  building  in  their  stead.  And  we 
want  much  hedging  and  ditching.  And  we  want  five  times  as  many 
farming  implements  as  we  have  at  present :  more  ploughs,  more 
harrows,  more  carts,  more  winnowing  machines,  more  thrashing  ma- 
chines ;  more  barns  ;  more  every  thing.  And  what  a  vast  amount  of 
labour  would  be  required  to  provide  all  these.  And  these  are  only 
part  of  the  things  which  people  want.  There  is  work  enough  wants 
doing  to  furnish  regular  employment  to  all  the  people  in  the  world  for 
years  and  generations  to  come. 

Child. — Then  why  cannot  people  get  employment  1  How  is  it, 
father  ? 

Father. — The  persons  that  ought  to  set  people  to  work,  will  not  do 
so.  There  are  persons  in  the  country  who  could  set  great  multitudes 
to  work,  if  they  would,  but  they  refuse.  And  by  their  refusing, 
others  are  hindered  from  setting  people  to  work,  who  would  gladly  do 
so.  They  are  like  the  men  who  have  the  care  of  the  engines  on  the 
railways  ;  if  they  refuse  to  make  the  Engines  go,  the  Carriages  can't 
go,  and  the  passengers  are  all  set  fast. 

Child. — Who  are  those  persons,  father  1  They  deserve  to  be  severely 
punished.  Who  are  they  ?  It  is  a  great  shame  of  them  to  keep  so 
many  people  idle,  when  they  could  let  them  have  work  enough  and  to 
spare.    Who  are  they,  father  ? 

Father. — They  are  the  great  land-holders.  If  the  persons  who 
have  land  were  so  disposed,  they  might  get  all  the  people  in  the 
country  to  work,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Child. — Then  why  don't  they  ? 

Father. — I  can  hardly  tell ;  but  some  of  them  are  very  ignorant  ; 
they  do  not  know  how  badly  people  are  off.  Others  are  wanting  in 
charity  ;  in  kindness  ;  they  do  not  think  much  about  their  neighbours. 
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Even  when  they  see  that  they  are  badly  off,  they  do  not  put  them- 
selves about  to  help  them.  If  they  were  kind  and  thoughtful  as 
they  ought  to  be,  they  might  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people  with 
ease.  They  might  furnish  men  with  employment,  and  give  them  good 
wages,  and  thus  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
in  plenty. 

Child. — But  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pay  so  many 
people  wages. 

Father. — It  would  ;  but  they  would  get  the  money  back,  and  more 
to  it,  before  long.  The  men  would  make  the  land  bring  forth  more 
than  would  pay  them  their  wages.  The  land-holders  would  have  all 
the  crops,  and  they  would  get  more  money  for  the  crops  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  workmen.  This  might  not  be  the  case  the 
first  year,  but  it  would  the  second.  For  instance,  suppose  I  had 
a  thousand  acres  of  rich  land,  lying  waste,  I  could  set  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  to  work  upon  it.  For  the  first  year  I  should  have  to 
pay  them  their  wages,  and  buy  them  tools,  and  purchase  them  seed,  and 
build  them  houses  out  of  my  own  pocket :  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I  should  have  corn,  and  hay,  and  straw,  and  potatoes  sufficient  to  pay 
me  back  all  the  money  I  had  paid  in  wages,  and  something  perhaps 
towards  paying  for  the  seed,  the  tools,  and  the  houses.  Next  year 
I  should  not  have  so  much  to  spend.  I  should  only  have  to  pay  the 
men  their  wages.  I  should  have  little  or  nothing  to  pay  for  houses, 
seed,  or  working  tools.  And  the  second  year  the  land  would  bring 
more  in.  It  would  bear  better  crops.  It  would  take  less  manure. 
The  crops,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  would  not  only  pay  the 
men's  wages,  but  pay  for  the  seed  and  the  tools,  and  pay  something 
for  the  houses  as  well.  In  five  or  six  years  the  land  would  clear  off  all. 
It  would  enable  me  to  pay  the  men  good  wages,  and  pay  myself  back 
what  I  had  laid  out  on  their  tools,  their  houses,  and  everj'thing  else, 
and  even  yield  me  a  good  profit,  if  I  wished  it.  With  that  profit  I 
could  take  or  buy  more  land,  and  set  more  men  to  work  ;  and  so  go 
on  doing  good  without  end.  And  this  is  what  the  great  land-holders 
might  do.  Some  of  the  great  land-holders  have  a  million  acres  ;  ten 
hundred  thousand  acres.  And  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  this  land 
perhaps  is  uncultivated.  Suppose  they  were  to  spend  part  of  the 
money  they  derive  from  the  cultivated  parts,  in  setting  people  to  work 
to  cultivate  other  parts  ;  they  might  thus  give  employment  and  sup- 
port to  scores  of  thousands  of  poor  creatures.  And  they  would  not 
only  never  be  the  poorer  for  it ;  they  would  be  richer.  They  would 
have  to  expend  a  lot  of  money  at  first,  but  they  would  soon  get  it  back 
again,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  would  be  richer  than 
ever,  perhaps  richer  by  half. 

And  that  is  not  all.  You  see  the  land-holders  are  obliged  to  do 
something  towards  supporting  the  poor  who  have  no  work.  They 
must  either  support  them  in  the  workhouse,  or  give  them  relief  at 
home,  or  help  them  away  to  foreign  countries.  In  some  cases  the 
poor  starving  creatures  turn  thieves,  and  take  the  rich  people's  goods 
unknown  to  them.  Now  if  the  rich  had  sense,  they  would  see,  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  set  the  poor  to  regular  work  on  the  land,  and 
pay  them  good  wages,  and  let  them  support  themselves  and  their 
families,  than  either  to  keep  them  in  poorhouses,  or  send  them 
abroad,  or  turn  them  into  thieves. 

Child. — But  perhaps  the  great  land-holders  have  not  money  suffi- 
cient to  pay  people  wages  for  a  year,  and  buy  tools  and  build  houses 
for  them. 

Fatlver. — Perhaps  they  have  not,  in  some  cases  ;  but  they  might 
have,  if  they  would.  Look  what  lots  they  spend  in  extravagance. 
Look  what  lots  they  spend  in  hunting-horses  and  race-horses.  And 
see  what  sums  they  spend  in  fine  stables  and  large  houses.  Then 
look  at  the  sums  they  spend  in  dogs  and  kennels.  Then  look  at  the 
sums  they  spend  in  travelling  and  luxuries.  Now  suppose  they  were 
to  live  economically  for  awhile,  they  might  save  enough  of  money  to 
bring  all  the  waste  lands  in  their  possession  into  cultivation.  The 
money  they  spend  in  race-horses  and  hunting-horses,  would  enable 
them  to  buy  carts  and  horses  for  hundreds  of  work  people.     The 


money  they  spend  in  dogs  would  enable  them  to  buy  cows.  The 
money  they  spend  in  kennels  and  useless  stables  would  enable  them 
to  build  houses  or  cottages.  The  money  they  waste  on  their  own 
huge  mansions,  and  in  their  endless  self-indulgences  in  other  ways, 
would  enable  them  to  purchase  seed  and  pay  wages.  They  could 
soon  raise  money  enough  to  set  the  unemployed  labourers  to  work, 
and  give  them  good  wages  for  eight  or  nine  months. 

Child. — But  they  would  have  to  turn  off  some  of  their  servants,  if 
they  began  to  live  economically. 

Father. — No  ;  they  would  not  :  they  might  give  them  new  jobs. 
They  might  set  them  to  work  in  such  ways  as  would  bring  something 
in,  and  thus  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  men  that  tend  hunting-horses  and  race-horses,  could  look  after 
other  horses.  The  men  that  tend  dogs  might  tend  cows.  Or  they 
might  have  bits  of  land  given  or  let  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce for  themselves  the  means  of  support.  But  even  if  they  paid 
them  their  wages  for  nothing,  the  expense  of  the  dogs  and  the  horses 
would  be  saved,  which  would  be  no  light  matter,  and  the  stables  and 
kennels  would  serve  for  houses  for  labourers,  or  for  stables  for  the 
horses  on  the  farm.  It  would  be  better  to  keep  the  grooms  and  dog 
tenders  for  doing  nothing,  than  to  keep  them  for  giving  the  bread,  the 
corn,  and  the  milk,  which  should  feed  the  starving  people,  to  useless 
dogs  and  horses. 

Child. — It  would  ;  I  never  thought  of  that. 

Father. — Waste  is  a  blessing  to  none  ;  it  is  a  curse  to  all.  The 
notions  inculcated  by  some  persons  on  the  subject  of  luxury  are  false, 
and  exceedingly  injurious. 

But  I  was  going  to  say,  that  men  who  have  large  tracts  of  land  in 
their  possession,  never  need  be  long  short  of  money.  They  can  bor- 
row  money,  if  they  like.  There  are  always  people  ready  to  lend 
money  on  land. 

Child. — But  perhaps  the  great  land-holders  have  borrowed  as  much 
money  on  their  lands  already  as  they  can,  to  enable  them  to  live  in 
extravagance. 

Father. — If  they  have,  the  more  shame  for  them.  And  I  dare  say 
they  have  ;  at  least,  many  of  them. 

Child. — Besides,  father,  the  land  is  in  general  entailed,  you  know,  so 
that  they  cannot  borrow  money  upon  it  to  any  extent.  Nor  can  they 
be  sure  that  they  will  live  to  get  back  from  the  poor  people  the  money 
they  lay  out  for  them.  And  as  the  land  goes  all  to  one  child,  they 
will  want  to  save  something  for  the  other  children  out  of  their  in- 
come, instead  of  spending  it  all  on  the  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oldest  son  alone.  And  people  would  hardly  like  to  cultivate  waste 
lands,  unless  they  could  have  some  security  that  the  land  should  not 
be  taken  from  them,  or  the  rent  unreasonably  raised,  by  the  next 
possessor.  The  case  would  be  different  if  the  land  were  free  ;  if  there 
were  no  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture. 

Father. — But  why  don't  the  land-holders  abolish  the  law  1  The 
law  is  their  own  enactment,  and  they  could  easily  abolish  it,  if  they 
were  wishful  to  promote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  shame  that  there  should  be  such  a  law  in  existence.  If 
the  land-holders  had  had  common  sense  and  humanity,  they  would 
have  abolished  the  law  years  ago.  The  law  has  neither  reason  nor 
justice  about  it.  It  is  a  gross  enormity  ;  a  palpable  absurdity.  It  is 
the  mischievous  working  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  that 
has  had  the  chief  part  in  producing  the  prevailing  distress.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  it,  the  country  would  never  have  been  in  the  wretched 
condition  it  is  in.  Land  would  have  got  divided.  Almost  every 
man  in  the  country  would  have  been  a  land-holder  before  this.  The 
wastes  would  have  been  all  cultivated.  Even  the  cultivated  lands 
would  have  been  greatly  improved.  Men  would  have  generally  built 
houses,  and  stocked  farms,  by  their  own  unaided  resources.  Instead 
of  a  nation  of  paupers,  and  beggars,  and  thieves,  we  should  have  had 
a  nation  of  happy  and  prosperous  land-holders.  The  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture  therefore  should  be  abolished  ;  and  shame  on  the 
men  that  neglect  to  abohsh  it,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power. 
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Child. — Yes,  they  might  abolish  the  law.  I  wonder  why  they 
don't. 

Father. You  may  well  wonder.     But  some  folks  appear  to  have 

neither  sense  nor  reason.  But  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  the  fanners 
would  not  like  waste  lands  to  be  cultivated  by  the  poor,  lest  the  increase 
of  produce  should  lower  the  prices  of  things  in  the  market,  and  so  pre- 
vent them  from  making  as  much  money  of  their  farms  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  make.  You  know,  if  the  poor  people  produced  large 
quantities  of  com,  the  abundance  would  naturally  make  corn  cheaper  ; 
and  the  farmers  would,  in  consequence,  be  unable  to  pay  their  rents, 
or  at  least  they  would  be  unable  to  make  of  their  farms  as  much 
money  as  they  have  been  used  to  make.  And  the  land-holders  would 
not  like  to  lower  the  rents.  That  would  be  like  losing  at  one  end 
what  they  got  at  the  other. 

0iild. — There  are  so  many  things  belonging  to  all  things. 

Father. — Yes ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  land-holders 
from  doing  what  we  have  been  talking  about.  The  profits  they  would 
derive  from  the  cultivation  of  wastes,  would  far  more  than  balance 
the  loss  incurred  by  reducing  the  rents  of  their  farmers.  Besides,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  rents.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  farmers  would  lose  by  the  employment  of 
labour  on  wastes.  They  would  have  less  poor  rates  to  pay,  and 
less  county  rates.  They  would  have  no  poor  houses,  and  perhaps  no 
prisons.  And  if  com  were  cheap,  other  things,  which  they  would 
have  to  buy,  would  become  cheaper  too  :  so  that  they  would  save  in 
buying,  as  much  perhaps  as  they  would  lose  in  selling.  Besides, 
abundance  would  not  bring  down  prices  so  much  as  some  would  ima- 
gine, if  all  the  people  were  at  work,  and  receiving  decent  wages.  For 
people  would  begin  to  consume  more.  Many  would  eat  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  they  eat  at  present.  Many  have  not  above  one-half  as 
much  to  eat  as  they  ought  to  have.  And  many  of  those  who  have 
enough  in  quantity,  have  not  things  good  enough  in  quality.  They 
live  on  potatoes  and  butter-milk,  instead  of  living  partly  on  bread  and 
meat  and  fruit.  If  these  had  regular  work  and  moderate  wages,  they 
would  charge  their  diet,  and  by  consuming  more  freely  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  they  would  keep  up  prices  in  the  market.  But  other  good 
effects  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  I  am  recom- 
mending. A  new  impulse  would  be  given  to  trade.  The  men  who 
got  work  and  fair  wages,  would  buy  clothing,  furniture,  and  books. 
This  would  cause  clothiers,  joiners,  timber-merchants,  clock-makers, 
printers,  booksellers,  and  paper-makers,  to  set  more  men  to  work,  and 
enable  them  to  pay  fair  wages  too.  This  would  lessen  the  poor-rates 
and  county  rates  still  further.  It  would  also  enable  the  people  of  the 
towns  to  buy  more  com,  more  fruit,  more  beef,  more  mutton,  more 
veal,  more  milk,  more  butter,  and  more  cheese,  and  this  again  would 
keep  up  prices  at  a  moderate  height.  The  farmers  would  not,  there- 
fore, suffer  as  much  as  they  imagine. 

And  as  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  setting  people  to  work  on  the 
land,  and  paying  them  wages,  &c.,  the  land-holders  might  escape  the 
whole,  if  they  chose  to  sell  their  waste  lands,  or  give  them  to  the 
poor  off-hand.  The  poor  would  soon  find  means  to  support  them- 
selves, if  they  had  patches  of  land  to  cultivate.  They  would  raise 
themselves  huts  till  they  could  build  themselves  houses.  They  would 
help  each  other,  tiU  they  could  help  themselves.  They  would  bear 
privations  and  hardships  innumerable,  with  a  feeling  of  independence 
and  a  good  hope  of  plenty  to  support  them.  0  I  man  is  a  glorious 
being,  when  he  has  a  chance,  by  exertion  and  skill,  of  surrounding 
his  household  with  comfort ;  of  enriching  his  wife  and  his  children 
with  plenty.  The  husband  and  father  works  miracles  then,  and  ex- 
hibits miraculous  patience  and  endurance.  I  should  covet  no  richer 
bliss  myself,  than  to  draw  forth  the  virtues  of  humanity  thus,  and  to 
witness  their  glorious  development.  And  wretched  and  guilty  beyond 
measure  are  the  men,  who  have  the  means  of  ennobling  and  enriching 
their  race,  and  yet  suffer  them  to  languish  or  perish  in  want.  But  I 
must  close.     God  help  the  poor. 


THE  LAND. 

The  following  are  Extracts  from  a  Tract  entitled.  The  Land  of 
England  belongs  to  the  People  of  England.  It  may  serve  as  a  sup- 
plement to  my  article  in  Number  4. 

WE    FIRST    GIVB    THE    MOTTOES. 

All  great  things  whicli  have  ever  been  accomplished  iu  the  world,  since 
OPINIOX  became  the  ruler  of  it,  have  been  accomplished  by  attempting 
things  which  for  years,  or  generations,  or  ages  after  the  first  attempt,  had  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  success. —  Westminster  Semew. 

A  subject  hath  therefore  only  the  usufruct,  not  the  absolute  property  in  the 
soil ;  or  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  expresseth  it,  he  hath  d<»ninium  viile,  but  not 
dominium  directum. — Blackstose. 

Parchments !  Parchments  are  venerable ;  but  they  ought  at  all  times  to 
represent,  as  near  as  they  by  possibility  can,  the  writing  of  the  adamant 
tables,  otherwise  thej-  are  not  so  venerable. — Caeltle. 

Aristocracies,  actual  and  imaginary,  reach  a  time  when  parchment  pleading 
does  not  avail  them.  — Caelyu:. 

This  is  the  real  problem  : — it  is,  how  to  keep  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
human  beings  iu  such  a  state,  that  speaking  in  a  mass,  they  shall  have  suffi- 
cient physical  comforts,  and  a  share  of  political  rights,  and  some  degree,  at 
least,  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  cultivation.  All  these  are  the  just  portion 
of  freemen,  and  if  we  do  not  think  it  possible  to  provide  these  for  our  people, 
then  let  us  cease  to  revile  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Americans,  and 
confess  that  we  too  have  slavery  among  us,  and  confess  it  to  be  an  inevitable 
evil. — Dr.  Absolb. 

'Wherever  we  find  good  roads,  navigable  communications,  or  abundance  of 
cheap  manure,  we  do  not  find  the  farmers  in  better  condition  :  we  only  find 
that  higher  rents  are  paid  to  the  landlords. — Ikglis'  Irelakd.  {Equally  ap- 
plicable to  England.) 

NEXT    COMES    THE    SUBSTANCE    OF    THE    TRACT. 

The  proposal  which  this  pamphlet  is  intended  to  advocate  is  : — 

That  the  Land  of  England,  not  being  the  produce  of  any  man's  in- 
dustry,  cannot  belong  to  any  individual  man  : 

That  the  Land  of  England  belongs  to  the  pieople  of  England,  then 
living  on  it,  in  a  corporate  capacity,  and  not  to  individual  land- 
lords : 

That  the  administration  of  the  land  be  invested  in  commissioners, 
elected  by  the  people  at  large,  periodically  : 

That  the  rent  of  the  land  thus  appropriated  by  the  people  of  England, 
be  devoted  to  the  national  objects  which  are  nov  carried  out  hy  taxa- 
tion on  consumption  and  income,  by  means  of  Customs,  Excise, 
and  Income  Tax  ; — in  other  words — That  the  Rent  of  England  be 
devoted  to  the  pid/lic  exjjenses,  in  place  of  the  private  amusements, 
lehims,  and  extravagances  of  Private  Landlords  : 

Leaving  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  following  objects,  necessary  to  the 
well  being  of  the  community,  and  which  are  now  paid  for  out  of 
private  resources  ;  or  foregone,  whereby  an  injurious  privation  is 
inflicted ; — 

Education — Schools — Schoolmasters — Colleges, — Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions— Libraries. 

Not  only  would  Public  Taxation  and  Poor  Rates  be  done  away  with, 
but  there  would  be  no  school  bills  !  Travelling  might  be  made  so 
cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all : — recreation  provided  ;  and 
Science,  now  so  shamefully  stinted,  liberally  promoted. 

Communication — Railways — Harbours — Light-houses — Telegraphs 
— Post-office,  &c. 

Municipal  Expenses — Gas  and  Water  Supply — Paving — Sewering — 
Markets  and  Town-halls. 

Eecreaiion — Gardens — Libraries — Music  Halls — Ball  Rooms — Pic- 
ture Galleries. 

Science  and  Natural  History — Libraries — Pensions  to  Scientific 
Jlen — Establishments  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  Scientific  Institutions 
— fitting  out  of  Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Scientific  Expeditions- 
Museums — Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens. 

KENT    constantly    RISING,    MAKES  THE    BICH    RTCHEB,    AND   THE 
POOR    poorer. 

We  believe  that  the  enormous  value  of  land,  or  high  rent,  is  the 
great  agent  in  producing  that  great  demoralization  apparent  in  English 
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society,  resulting  from  enormous  incomes  at  one  end  of  the  scale, 
and  utter  destitution  at  the  other  end  ;  with  great  discomfort  in  the 
middle  ranks, — who  are  injured  at  once  by  the  bad  example  of 
the  one  class,  and  the  destitution  and  dishonesty  of  the  other  class. 

The  wealth  of  England  is  immense  : Steam-power — machinery 

rapid  communication — concentrated  and  combined  labour,  join  to 

make  it  greater  every  year  ;  but  the  rent-receivers  absorb  the  greater 
portion,  and  but  a  small  residue  goes  to  the  decent  and  comfortable 
living  of  the  people.  There  are  more  grand  terraces  at  the  West 
End — more  carriages  in  Hyde  Park — more  loungers  in  Paris — more 
sojourners  in  Venice  and  Rome  ; — but  cottages  are  meanly  furnished 
and  comfortless,  the  dress  of  the  people  is  coarse  and  insufficient,  and 
their  food  is  not  various  nor  plentiful. 

HIGH    RENT    INJURIOUS — MUST    RISE. 

The  value  of  land  is  so  great  in  England,  that  those  who  own  land 
may  he  called  the  comfortable  classes  ;  those  who  own  no  land  the  un- 
comfortable classes  :  and  as  there  is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  increase 
of  value  of  land,  the  comfortable  class,  or  rent-receivers,  will  soar  into 
higher  and  more  capricious  luxuries  ;  and  the  uncomfortable  class — 
those  who  have  no  land,  or  rent-payers,  will  sink  from  one  stage  of 
degradation  into  a  lower,  so  that  after  a  feverish  and  vain  effort  to 
gain  the  necessaries  of  life,  (comforts  and  decencies  having  disap- 
peared at  a  previous  stage,)  they  will  become  thieves  and  beggars, — 
their  wives  and  daughters  sharing  their  degradation.  The  symptoms 
of  this  state  are  upon  us.  It  is  impossible  that  Devonshire  labourers, 
as  a  class,  can  live  well  on  eight  shillings  a  week : — sempstresses  on 
sixpence  a  day,  with  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  must  be  necessarily 
exposed  to  dangerous  temptations  from  the  dissolute  liberality  of  so 
wealthy  and  so  idle  a  class  as  high  rent  creates. 

The  English  nation  bears  evident  symptoms  that  rent  and  taxation 
cannot  both  be  maintained.  The  Duke  of  WeUington's  publication 
of  our  defenceless  condition,  is  of  no  avail — the  People's  money  is  all 
gone  or  going  to  rent  and  taxes.  National  Education  and  Sanatory 
Reform  are  at  a  stand-still,  for  the  People  with  their  present  rents 
cannot  pay  more  taxes. 

If  RENT  is  too  grievous  to  be  borne  now,  what  will  it  be  in  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ?  Two  hundred  thousand  addi- 
tional SOULS  ARE  ADDED  TO  OUR  POPULATION  EVERY  YEAR  ;    equalling 

the  population  of  the  county  of  Leicester  !  !  Can  this  increase  of 
numbers  take  place  without  their  demand  for  ground  even  to  stand  on 
becoming  more  fierce  and  intense  every  day  ?  In  vain  do  land- 
speculators  and  house-jobbers  add  new  districts  of  miserable,  narrow, 
undrained,  unpaved  streets,  to  receive  them  in  our  large  towns  : 
hardly  is  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand.  Who  does  not  see  that  a 
troubled  future  awaits  us  1 

BISHOP    BERKELEY'S    IDEAL    OF    A    PEOPLE'S    HAPPINESS. 

We  maintain  that  rent  (with  this  tendency  to  rise)  is  the  great 
agent  for  removing  England  from  that  condition  which  Bishop  Berkeley 
maintained  to  be  desirable  for  a  Nation,  namely,  "to  be  clad  in 
woollen  cloths  and  stuff's,  eating  good  bread,  beef,  mutton,  poidtry,  and 
fish,  in  great  plenty ;  inhabiting  decent  houses,  built  of  brick  and 
stone;  taking  their  pleasure  in  jmrlcs  and  gardens."  A  fund  op 
ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS — the  rental  of  land,  mines,  and  fisheries  of 
England,  would  go  far  to  realise  this  dream  ;  to  secure  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  abolish  private  landlordism,  and  give  the  land  of 
England  to  the  proper  owners, — the  generation  of  Englishmen  there 
and  then  living  upon  it.  A  goodly  land,  and  one  that  the  sooner  we, 
the  People,  get  hold  of  the  better  ;  for  let  us  once  grant  the  impious 
assumption  that  John  Russell,  George  Cavendish,  Robert  Peel,  and 
others,  can  own  this  island,  with  its  stores  of  limestone,  coal,  and 
slate,  piled  up  strata  upon  strata — with  its  rich  alluvial  plains,  the 
deposition  of  countless  ages, — and  all  feelings  of  patriotism  must  dis- 
appear on  the  part  of  the  People.  What  man  can  love  the  land  on 
which  he  cannot  set  a  foot  or  rest  a  head  without  paying  a  fine  ? 


THE    rebellion   ended   IN    LANDHOLDERS  MAKING  THEMSELVES 

landowners. 

If  the  People  of  England  had  been  idle,  and  had  not  excelled  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  the  taxation  must  have  fallen  on  land  as 
it  does  in  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  ;  but  the  people  of  England 
have  been  industrious,  and  wealthy,  and  therefore  the  landlords 
abolished  the  old  knight's-service,  and  invented  customs  and  ex- 
cise, shifting  the  burden  off  their  rentals,  upon  the  wages  of  the 
working-man  and  artizan,  and  the  profits  of  the  trader,  manufacturer, 
and  merchant. 

the  present  the  time  to  move. 

Finally,  to  use  the  words  of  a  predecessor  : — "  Do  you  ask,  is  this 
discussion  timely  ?  I  answer,  make  it  timely  by  discussing  it.  It 
will  never  become  timely  by  mere  lapse  of  time  : — it  must  be  discussed 
and  agitated  ;  and  discuss  it  when  you  may,  it  will  be  a  stormy 
discussion.  We  don't  suppose  people  will  hear  a  title  to  what  they 
consider  their  own,  questioned,  without  anger,  and  in  some  cases, 
abuse  and  imprecation.  But  it  is  as  timely  now,  as  it  is  likely,  of 
itself,  to  be  ;  and  if  it  gets  much  agitated,  you  will  find  it  much 
more  timely  in  the  course  of  a  few  years." 

This  will  seem  terrible  doctrine  to  many,  yet  the  man  who  ac- 
knowledges the  liability  of  land  to  taxation,  and  the  desirableness  of 
taxing  land,  acknowledges  the  doctrine  of  the  Tract. 


THE  COST  OF  LIBERTY  AND  TYRANNY. 


The  total  cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
national,  the  state,  and  tlie  town  or  city  expenses,  is  about  nine  shil- 
lings a  year  for  each  inhabitant.  The  total  cost  of  Government  ex- 
penses in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  national,  state,  and  towa 
or  city  expenses,  is  nearlj''  forty-eight  shillings  a  head.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  the  people  can  earn  from  twice  to  thrice  as  much  as 
people  can  here.  They  have  besides  a  more  regular  supply  of  labour  ; 
and  they  have,  in  addition,  a  cheaper  and  more  abundant  supply  of 
provisions.  Thus  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  earn  not  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  out  of  their  small, 
their  wretched  earnings,  they  pay  about  eight  times  as  much,  in  the 
shape  of  taxes,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  A  single  man  in 
America  earns  30^.  or  40s.  a  week,  and  pays  2d.  out  of  it  for  taxes. 
The  single  man  in  England  or  Ireland  earns  \Qs.  or  20s.  a  week,  and 
pays  \s.  ^d.  out  of  it  for  taxes.  If  he  be  married,  he  paj's  1«.  Sid.  for 
himself.  Is.  8rf.  for  his  wife,  and  Is.  Zd.  for  each  child.  If  he  has  six 
children,  he  pays  13s.  4c?.  in  taxes  ;  if  he  has  ten  children,  he  pays  20s. 
in  taxes.  If  the  American  has  six  children,  he  pays  Is.  4<f  for  taxes  ; 
if  he  has  twelve  children,  he  pays  2s.  id.  The  difference  between  the 
American  and  the  Englishman  is  this  :  the  Englishman  earns  20s.  and 
pays  10s.  of  it  for  taxes,  and  has  10s.  left  to  live  upon.  The  Americaa 
earns  40s.  ;  pays  one  of  it  for  taxes,  and  has  nine  and  thirty  shillings 
left  to  live  upon.  The  American,  therefore,  is  nearly  four  times  as  well 
off  as  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman. 

And  nearly  the  whole  of  this  difference,  if  not  the  whole  entirelj', 
arises  from  the  difference  of  government  in  the  two  countries.  The 
American  has  regular  employment,  good  wages  for  his  labour,  and 
plenty  of  cheap  provisions  in  return  for  his  wages,  because  the  country 
in  which  he  lives  is  comparatively  free  :  because  the  principles  of  com- 
mon-sense and  equity  have  some  influence  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
The  Englishman  is  unable  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of  employment  ; 
when  he  has  employment,  he  is  unable  to  obtain  fair  wages  ;  and  when 
he  obtains  his  wages,  he  is  unable  to  buy  provisions  cheap,  because 
England  and  Ireland  are  hadlj/  governed  ;  because  aristocratic  igno- 
rance and  selfishness  rule,  and  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon equity  are  set  aside.  Englishmen  pay  from  twenty  to  thirty  shil- 
lings a  year  for  bad  government ;  and  the  Americans  pay  two  shillings 
a  year' for  middling  government.  Some  folks  pay  dear  for  their 
whistle ! 


To  all  those  friends  who  urge  me  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  answer,  if  they 
can  show  me  how  I  can  do  my  duty  without  risk,  I  shall  thank  them,  but  if 
not,  I  must  go  on  in  my  usual  w.ay.  They  may  rest  assured,  that  I  shall  not 
risk  my  liberty  imnecessarily.  I  have  no  desire  either  for  fines  or  dungeons. 
But  I  must  speak  the  truth  while  I  can,  and  leave  results  with  God. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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The  editor  of  a  work  called  '  The  Black  Book  of  the  British  Aris- 
tocracy,'' gives  the  following  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  head 
cook  of  the  royal  household,  for  one  year.  It  is  as  follows:  for  bread, 
.£2,050 ;  or  sixty-one  thousand,  five  hundred  quartern  loaves,  at  Sd.  per 
loaf;  and  this  at  the  expense  of  people  who  cannot  obtain  even  a  piece  of 
oat-cake  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  Butter,  bacon,  cheese,  and 
eggs,  £4,976,  or  thirty-nine  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  butter,  at  Is.  ;  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  at  8d.  ;  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  cheese,  at  Is.  a  pound  ;  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  eggs,  at  Is.  per  dozen ;  and  all  this  at  the  expense 
of  other  people ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  at  the  expense  of  people  who, 
though  they  work  like  slaves,  can  neither  get  butter,  nor  bacon,  nor 
cheese,  nor  eggs  themselves.  We  have  next  £,  1 ,478  spent  for  milk 
and  cream  ;  sufficient  to  purchase  twenty-nine  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  sixty  quarts,  at  Is.  per  quart ;  and  all  this  at  the  expense  of  poor 
creatures,  who,  though  they  nurse  the  calves,  and  milk  the  cows,  and 
do  the  drudgery  of  life,  are  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  butter-milk 
or  skimmed-milk  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Then  follows 
X.9,462  for  butcher's  meat  ;  sufficient  to  purchase  one  hundred  oxen, 
at  .£30  each  ;  seven  hundred  and  fifty  calves,  at  £4  each  ;  one  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  sheep  at  £2  each  ;  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
lambs,  at  £l  10s.  each.  And  all  this  at  the  expense  of  people  who 
cannot  obtain  a  sheep's  head  or  a  pig's  liver  more  than  once  in  a 
week,  or  once  in  a  month  ;  and  many  of  whom  never  taste  of  flesh 
meat  of  any  kind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  close.  We 
have  next  £6,C33  for  poultry,  sufficient  to  purchase  forty-eight  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  forty  fowls,  at  Is  6d  each  ;  a  flock  sufficient 
to  darken  the  sun,  if  moving  together  through  the  air  ;  and  this  at  the 
expense  of  poor  creatures,  who  think  it  a  favour  to  be  permitted  to 
gnaw  the  bones  which  their  neighbours  cast  away.  Next  follows 
£1,979  for  fish  ;  or  money  sufficient  to  purchase  thirty-nine  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  weight,  at  Is.  a  pound;  and  that  too 
at  the  expense  of  poor  creatures,  who,  though  they  wade  in  the  water, 
and  dive  into  caves,  and  toil  whole  nights  in  their  boats,  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  summer's  heat,  and  the  winter's  cold,  and  to  all  the 
perils  of  the  treacherous  deep,  to  catch  fish,  are  frequently  unable  to 
treat  themselves  to  more  than  a  few  dried  herrings.  We  have  next 
£4,850  for  wine  ;  enough  to  purchase  nineteen  thousand,  four  hundred 
bottles,  at  5s.  each :  and  this  at  the  expense  of  persons  who  cannot  obtain 
even  a  basin  of  gruel  for  themselves.  We  have  next  £2,811  for  beer 
and  ale  ;  and  this  at  the  expense  of  people,  many  of  whom  regard  intox- 
icating drinks  as  injurious,  and  who  abstain  from  them,  and  oppose  the 
use  of  them  by  others,  on  principle  ;  and  others  of  whom,  though  they 
do  not  regard  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  injurious,  are  still  un- 
able to  supply  themselves  with  them,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  pint  of 
small  beer  a  day.  Another  item  in  the  household  expenses  of  the 
Queen  is,  £3,130  for  washing  table  linen  ;  and  this  enormous  sum  is 
paid  at  the  expense  of  persons  who  themselves  are  unable  to  obtain 
even  a  solitary  table-cloth,  or  to  purchase  a  smock  or  a  shirt  for  them- 
selves. £.3,130  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  table-cloths,  at  3d.  each  ;  '  enough,'  as  the 
author  of  the  Black  Book  observes,  '  to  wrap  the  whole  world  round.' 
We  have  next  £1,977  for  wax  candles  ;  and  this  at  the  expense  of 
people  who  can  scarcely  obtain  a  farthing  candle  to  work  by  in  the 
winter's  nights.  We  have  next,  £4,660  for  lamps  ;  and  this  at  the 
e.xpense  of  poor  creatures  who  think  themselves  well  off  if  they  can 
get  a  tin  or  iron  candlestick  to  hold  their  farthing  candle.  We  have 
then  £1,328  for  china,  glass,  &c.;  and  this  at  the  expense  of  poor 
creatures  who  find  it  difficult  to  purchase  a  tin  can  or  a  black  mug. 
We  have  next  £355  for  plate  ;  and  this  at  the  expense  of  people  who 
cannot  get  money  to  buy  a  wooden  trencher,  or  a  plain  white  plate  of 
■earthenware.   We  have  £1,741  for  fruit  and  confectionary;  and  this  at 


the  expense  of  people  who  cannot  get  enough  of  brown  bread,  or  old 
milk  cheese,  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  We  have  £1,793  for  oils  and 
perfumery ;  and  this  at  the  expense  of  people  who  cannot  buy  a  comb 
to  comb  their  hair  with.  We  have  £4,644  for  grocery  ;  and  this  at 
the  expense  of  people  who  themselves  cannot  get  soap  enough  to 
wash  their  clothes  and  faces  clean.  We  have  £824  for  stationary  ; 
and  this  at  the  expense  of  people  who  cannot  buy  a  battledoor  to  teach 
their  children  to  read  with.  We  have  £6,846  for  fuel ;  and  this  at 
the  expense  of  people  who  cannot  get  coal  or  turf  sufficient  to  boil 
their  water  gruel,  bake  their  oat-cake,  or  keep  their  poor  dwellings 
warm. 

If  we  leave  the  cook's  department,  and  go  to  the  expenses  in  other 
departments  of  the  royal  household,  we  find  £2,000  a  year  paid  as  a 
salary  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  an  Hereditary  Legislator  of  an  inferior 
grade  ;  and  this  at  the  expense  of  people  who  are  obliged  both  to  wait 
upon  themselves,  and  wait  upon  other  people  besides,  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  two  or  three  shillings  a  week  and  their  meat.  We  have  next  £2,000  a 
year  for  the  Lord  Steward,  another  Hereditary  Legislator  of  a  lower 
grade  ;  and  this  too  at  the  expense  of  poor  creatures  who  cannot  pro- 
cure sufficient  for  their  children  to  eat.  We  have  next  £2,000  for 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  £1,700  for  the  Master  of  the  Buck-hounds  ; 
£1,158  for  the  Master  of  the  Household;  £1000  for  the  chief 
Equery  or  Groom  ;  £750  each  for  four  other  grooms  ;  £500  for  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  ;  £500  each  for  eight  Ladies  of  the  Bed- 
chamber ;  £400  each  for  eight  Maids  of  Honour;  £702  each  for 
eight  Lords  in  Waiting  ;  £335  for  eight  Grooms  in  Waiting  ;  £12,563 
for  coachmen,  postilions,  and  footmen.  These  are  all  but  portions 
of  the  expenses  of  one  woman,  and  that  one  woman  a  person  who 
has  land  and  revenues  of  her  own,  or  at  least  lands  and  revenues 
at  her  command,  sufficient  to  support  herself  and  her  family  a 
thousand  times  over.  This  woman,  the  head  of  our  Hereditary 
Legislators,  is  so  dead,  or  so  asleep  to  all  sense  of  reason  or  jus- 
tice,— so  dead  to  every  feeling  of  decency  or  propriety,  that  she 
lives  on  charity  or  plunder — lives  on  the  pence  of  the  poor  and 
starving,  and  that  in  the  maddest  and  most  extravagant  manner, 
at  the  time  she  has  more  at  her  own  command  than  would  support  her- 
self and  her  family  a  thousand  or  a  million  times  over. 

Such  conduct  in  common  people  would  be  denounced  as  the  sum 
and  the  excess  of  all  viUany.  It  would  be  exposed  by  every  news- 
paper in  the  kingdom.  If  my  wife  were  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  she 
would  be  hooted  and  scouted  by  every  decent  body  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Suppose  the  Magistrates,  or  the  Parish  Overseers,  or  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  were  to  discover  that  a  woman,  who  had  an  estate 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  her  own,  was  relying  upon  the 
poor-rates  for  support  ;  and  suppose  too,  that  by  some  devise,  she 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  hundreds  a  year  from  the  rates,  in- 
stead of  two  or  three  shillings  a  week;  what  would  the  Magistrates, 
what  would  the  Overseers,  what  would  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  say 
to  that  woman  when  they  found  it  out  ?  They  would  prosecute  her 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences  ;  for  imposing  upon  the 
parish  authorities.  They  would  brand  her  as  a  cheat;  they  would  de- 
nounce her  as  a  robber  of  the  poor  ;  they  would  expose  her  to  the 
world  as  a  vile,  unprincipled  wretch  ;  and  her  shame  would  be  pro- 
claimed from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  But  what  would 
be  the  guilt,  and  what  would  be  the  shame  of  the  conduct  of  such  a 
woman  as  this,  compared  with  the  guilt  and  the  shame  of  a  woman 
who  has  land,  and  houses,  and  revenues,  sufficient  to  yield  her  mil- 
lions a  year,  and  yet  lives  upon  the  poor,  not  at  the  rate  of  one  hun  - 
dred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  but  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
to  three  thousand  a  day  1  It  is  horrible  !  Yet  where  are  the  news- 
papers who  denounce  such  conduct  in  our  chief  Hereditary  Legislator  ; 
in  the  woman  whose  position  requires  (if  a  woman  ought  to  be  in  such, 
a  position  at  all,)  that  she  should  be  an  example  of  all  virtue,  the  per- 
fection of  all  moral  beauty  ? 

I  ought  to  add,  that  this  chief  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators,  re- 
ceived in  five  years,  £29,207,  13s.  3d.,  for  a  house  called  St.  James's 
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Palace  ;  ^6,278,  12s.  6d.,  for  another  house  called  the  Royal  Mews 
Pimlico ;  £14,728  for  another  house  called  Kensington  Palace; 
£26,128  for  another  house  called  Hampton  Court  Palace  ;  £7,438 
for  another  house  called  Kew  Palace  and  buildings;  £-33,749  for 
another  house  called  the  Royal  Pavilion,  at  Brighton;  £28,746  for 
another  house  called  Windsor  Castle  ;  £2,607  for  Frogmore  Mansion  ; 
£1,161  for  a  house  in  Scotland  called  Holyrood  Palace  ;  £234  for 
another  house  in  Scotland  called  Linlithgow  Palace. 

These  sums  she  received  from  1838  to  1842  ;  and  all  this  at  the 
expense  of  her  neighbours  ;  at  the  expense  chiefly  of  persons,  many 
of  whom  had  no  house  at  all,  others  of  whom  had  to  live  in  damp 
cellars  and  miserable  garrets,  and  millions  of  whom  had  not  a  decent 
comfortable  cottage  for  themselves  and  their  families  to  live  in. 

In  addition  to  all  these  sums,  this  chief  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators 
received  during  the  same  period,  £3,013  for  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  £6,170  for  the  same  Gardens  ;  £4,327  for  Hampton  Court  Gar- 
dens ;  £10,042  for  Kew  Gardens,  £13,189  for  the  same  Gardens  ; 
£22,968  for  the  New  Kitchen  Garden,  Frogmore  ;  and  all  this  at  the 
expense  of  her  neighbours ;  and  the  principal  part  of  it  at  the  expense 
of  poor  creatures  that  had  not  a  garden  of  their  own  at  all. 

And  here  is  the  monstrosity  of  the  thing  :  If  other  people  had  been 
allowed  a  little  ground  for  a  garden,  they  would  have  made  the  gar- 
den bring  them  something  in  :  they  would  have  made  the  garden 
contribute  towards  their  support :  but  this  woman  ;  this  chief  of  our 
Hereditary  Legislators,  with  gardens  of  immense  extent,  manages  them 
so  wretchedly,  that  instead  of  making  them  bring  her  anything  in,  she 
must  have  from  the  people,  who  find  her  her  gardens,  some  scores 
of  thousands  a  year  to  keep  them  in  cultivation.  Could  any  mortal 
man  have  imagined,  that  any  mortal  woman  could  manage  her  affairs 
so  badly,  or  act  towards  her  neighbours  and  before  the  world  so  dis- 
gracefully. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  This  same  Hereditary  Legislator  of 
ours,  this  head  and  chief  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators,  received  in  the 
same  interval,  towards  the  outward  repair  of  Carlton  Stables,  £466  ; 
towards  a  New  Riding  House  and  Stables,  £70,000  ;  and  this  at  the 
expense  of  people  who  can  hardly  get  grass  or  hay  sufficient  to  feed  a 
single  ass  to  carry  them  their  coals,  or  to  help  them,  by  its  labour,  to 
earn  their  daily  bread. 

Then  again,  this  same  Hereditary  Legislator  must  have  a  lot  of  play- 
rounds  provided  for  her  at  other  people's  expense  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  after  the  play-grounds  have  been  provided  for  her,  she  must 
receive  a  vast  amount  yearly  to  keep  them  in  repair,  or  to  set  them 
off  to  her  taste.  Among  her  play-grounds  are  to  be  reckoned  Hyde 
Park,  Saint  James's  Park,  and  Green  Park,  for  -which  she  received 
from  the  year  1838  to  the  year  1842,  £76,503  ;  Regent's  Park,  for 
which  she  received  £26,132;  Greenwich  Park,  for  which  she  received 
£5,210;  Richmond  Park,  for  which  she  received  £34,730:  Hampton 
Court,  Bushy  Park,  for  which  she  received  £15,045  ;  Windsor  Great 
Park  and  Farm  Building,  for  which  she  received  £89,265. 

In  connection  with  these  Parks  or  play-grounds,  she  has  a  kennel, 
called  Ascot  Kennel,  for  a  lot  of  stag-hounds,  for  which  she  received 
£44,260.  She  has  besides.  Old  Deer  Park  at  Kew,  for  which  she 
receives  £1,156.  And  all  this,  I  say,  at  other  people's  expense  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  at  the  expense  of  people  who  have  not  even  a 
back-yard  to  their  own  wretched  dwellings,  or  a  small  plot  of  green- 
sward near  their  door  for  their  poor  little  children  to  play  upon. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  desen'es  attention.  This  woman,  the 
head  and  chief  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators,  has  a  hat,  or  a  cap,  or  a 
bonnet,  called  a  crown,  which  she  wears  occasionally,  which  is  made 
of  gold,  and  stuck  all  over  with  lots  of  precious  stones.  What  this 
crown  has  cost,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  they  say  that  the  precious  stones 
alone  which  are  stuck  into  it  in  different  parts,  did  of  themselves  cost 
£111,900;  enough  to  buy  hats,  bonnets  and  caps  for  almost  all 
the  destitute  men,  women  and  children  in  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

Now  I  ask  again,  what  sense  of  justice,  what  feeling  of  honour. 


what  regard  to  decency  is  there  manifested  here  ?  I  ask  again,  what 
would  folks  say  of  my  wife,  supposing  she  had  a  thousand  a  year 
coming  in  of  her  own,  and  should  yet  choose  to  hang  on  her  neigh- 
bours and  relations  ?  I  say,  what  would  they  say  of  her  ?  Her  name 
would  become  a  proverb  and  a  by-word  of  reproach.  They  would  say, 
when  speaking  of  anything  immeasurably  mean  or  miserable,  or  im- 
measurably vile  and  dishonourable.  It  is  as  mean,  as  miserable, 
as  vile,  as  dishononourable,  as  Mrs.  Barker.  The  neighbours  would 
talk  about  her  as  a  monster.  The  children  would  hoot  her  as 
she  passed  along  the  road.  The  farmers  and  their  vrives  would  scowl 
on  her  as  she  walked  along  the  fields.  The  policemen  would  watch 
her  as  they  watch  known  thieves.  The  newspapers  would  publish 
her  history  as  they  do  the  history  of  notorious  criminals:  they  would 
tell  her  height,  her  shape,  her  age,  and  give  the  whole  story  of  her 
birth,  and  life,  and  doings.  The  country  bards  would  make  songs 
about  her.  The  hawkers  of  last  dying  speeches  and  confessions 
would  carry  the  hideous  memoir  of  the  monster  into  every  town 
and  village  of  the  realm,  and  bawl  out  the  story  of  her  hateful 
deeds  in  the  ears  of  every  townsman  and  countryman  in  the  land. 

And  is  such  conduct  any  better,  because  it  happens  to  be  the  con- 
duct of  an  hereditary  legislator, — the  conduct  of  the  head  and  chief, 
the  guide  and  pattern,  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators  ? 

But  we  have  darker  and  more  hateful  tales  to  tell  of  this  vile  brood 
of  Hereditary  Legislators  and  their  families.  The  Queen,  as  she  is 
called,  is  but  a  sample  of  those  Hereditary  Legislators  and  their  fami- 
lies. In  all  of  them  you  shall  find  the  same  lack  of  sense  as  to  what  is 
just  and  right  ;  the  same  lack  of  feeling  as  to  what  is  decent  and 
honourable  ;  the  same  disregard  of  all  laws  of  propriety  ;  the  same 
unutterable  and  intolerable  meanness ;  the  same  unspeakable  if  not 
inimitable  wickedness. 

One  of  those  Hereditary  Legislators,  called  Lord  John  Russell,  is 
receiving,  at  this  hour,  five  thousand  a  year  from  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  taken  from  people  that  are 
starving  for  want  of  food.  Yet  this  Lord  John  Russell  is  under  no 
necessity  of  taking  this  sum  from  his  neighbours  :  he  has  plenty  of 
money  coming  in  from  other  quarters,  they  say,  to  support  him  without 
a  penny  of  it.  He  has  large  estates,  they  say  ;  and  if  he  has  not 
large  estates  himself,  his  father  has  estates  sufficient  to  support  five 
thousand  families.  And  that  is  not  the  worst ;  this  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell takes  all  this  money  from  the  starving  people  of  England  and 
Ireland,  not  for  any  useful  service  that  he  does  them,  but  for  mocking 
them,  taunting  them,  libelling  them,  insulting  them,  and  propping  up 
a  system  that  is  infinitely  injurious  to  the  interests  of  most  of  them, 
and  destructive  of  the  lives  of  numbers  of  them, 

There  are  others  of  those  Hereditary  Legislators  receiving  similar 
sums  for  similar  purposes.  They  are  all  men  who  have  the  means  of 
earning  their  own  bread,  and  supporting  their  own  families  by  honest 
industry,  if  they  were  so  disposed.  They  are,  besides,  all  persons  who 
have  large  estates,  estates  sufficient  to  support  both  themselves  and 
thousands  more.  Yet  they  live  upon  the  famishing  people  as  though 
there  were  neither  sin  nor  shame  in  so  doing.  They  take  money  from 
the  man  with  a  single  ass,  to  gild  their  coaches,  and  to  silver  the 
trappings  of  their  proud  and  pampered  horses.  They  take  one-half  of 
his  wages  from  the  man  in  rags,  to  deck  themselves  in  ribbons,  stars, 
and  jewelry.  They  take  from  the  woman  who  has  worn  her  old 
gown  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  one-half  of  the  fruits  of  her  industry,  to 
buy  silk  lace  for  their  wives,  and  gems  and  jewels  for  their  haughty 
and  disdainful  daughters. 

Another  of  those  Hereditary  Legislators,  called  Clarendon,  receives 
twenty  thousand  a  year  from  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland,  the 
greater  part  of  which  comes  from  the  hard-working  and  half-starved 
poor  ;  yet  this  same  Clarendon,  they  say,  has  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  rich  acres  of  land  ;  land  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his 
family,  and  a  hundred  other  such  families,  in  affluence  and  splendour. 
He  takes  a  portion  of  the  beggar-woman's  money,  and  of  the  pauper's 
food,  to  increase  the  luxuries  of  his  own  table,  and  the  splendour  of 
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his  own  attendents,  while  he  has  an  income  sufficient  to  support  thou- 
sands of  families  in  plenty. 

I  grant  that  several  of  those  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  fill  what 
they  call  Offices,  and  perform  what  some  people  call  Duties  for  their 
enormous  salaries  ;  but  the  offices  they  fill  are  frequently  useless  ones, 
and  the  duties  they  discharge  would  generally  be  far  better  undis- 
charged. But  even  supposing  that  the  offices  they  fiU  were  necessary 
ones,  and  that  the  work  they  did  were  a  real  service  to  the  people, 
why  should  they  take  so  much  for  their  work,  when  those  from  whom 
they  take  it  are  so  poor  ;  when  many  of  them  liave  to  work  far  harder 
for  a  hundredth  part  of  the  amount  ?  Besides,  why  don't  they,  since 
they  have  such  vast  estates  in  their  possession,  serve  the  country 
gratis  ?  A  man  of  honour,  a  man  of  feeling,  a  man  that  had  any 
sense  of  dignity  or  decency  about  him,  would  live  upon  his  own 
resources,  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  and  serve  the  public,  if  it 
needed  his  services,  gratuitously.  A  man  of  honour,  a  man  of  a  truly 
generous  soul,  would  take  delight  in  rendering  services  to  his  country- 
men gratuitously,  and  even  in  contributing  from  his  income  to  his 
country's  funds,  especially  when  his  country  was  impoverished  and 
embarrassed.  And  our  Hereditary  Legislators  would  act  thus,  if  they 
had  hearts  like  men  ;  if  they  had  souls  inspired  with  sentiments  of 
honour  and  generosity.  A  common  man  would  take  delight  in  doing  so. 

But  the  worst  has  yet  to  come.  Great  numbers,  nearly  all  our 
Hereditary  Legislators  in  fact,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
their  families,  take  money  from  the  starving  people  of  the  country 
without  even  rendering  the  appearance  of  service  in  return.  Great 
numbers  of  them  are  pensioners,  and  sinecurists,  receiving  vast  sums 
without  rendering  even  nominal  services.  Some  of  the  highest  and 
wealthiest  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators  are  pensioners  and  sinecurists. 
Some  of  them  are  sinecurists  and  pensioners  to  a  vast  amount.  Some 
of  them  take  pensions  for  services  that  were  never  rendered  by  any 
one,  and  others  of  them  take  pensions  for  services  that  never  were  a 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  services  for  which,  whether  they  were  a 
benefit  to  the  public  or  not,  were  doubly  and  trebly  paid  for  long  ago, 
and  some  of  them  from  one  to  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  will 
give  some  instances  in  our  next. 


ANOTHER  HIRELING  PRIEST  OF  THE  TYRANTS. 


I  have  just  been  reading  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  Haigh,  M.  A., 
as  he  calls  himself.  Incumbent  of  St,  Paul's  Church,  Huddersfleld, 
"On  the  sin  of  despising  Dominion."  The  object  of  this  sermon  is 
to  check  the  spread  of  reform,  to  uphold  oppression  and  tyranny,  and 
to  perpetuate  corruption  and  villany.  The  Rev.  John  Haigh,  M.  A., 
as  he  calls  himself,  is  a  government  hireling.  He  is  paid  by  the  aris- 
tocratic tyrants  for  this  very  purpose,  that  he  may  oppose  right  and 
liberty,  and  advocate  oppression  and  wrong.  He  is  hired  by  the  Aris- 
tocrats to  justify  whatever  injustice  or  villany  they  may  perpetrate  ; 
and  to  vilify  whatever  is  good  or  great,  whatever  is  true  or  godlike 
amongst  the  Prophets  and  Reformers  of  the  age.  He  is  sworn  to  do 
whatever  the  Queen  or  her  aristocratic  ministers  may  command  him 
to  do  ;  he  is  sworn  to  say  whatever  the  Queen  or  her  aristocratic 
ministers  may  command  him  to  say.  If  the  Queen  or  her  ministers 
send  a  multitdude  of  men  into  China,  to  murder  the  people  and 
bring  away  their  wealth,  the  Rev.  John  Haigh,  M.  A.,  will  pray  to 
God  to  prosper  them  in  their  adventure,  and  will  give  God  thanks  if 
they  succeed.  If  the  queen  or  her  ministers  tell  the  Rev.  John  Haigh, 
M.  A.,  to  call  a  prostitute  the  most  religious  woman  in  the  world,  or 
to  call  an  adulterer,  a  gambler,  a  thief,  a  murderer,  the  most  religious 
man,  he  is  sworn  to  obey  them.  If  they  tell  him,  when  interring  an 
oppressor,  a  tyrant,  a  thief,  a  murderer,  to  say,  that  he  trusts  the  de- 
parted wicked  one  will  rise  again  to  eternal  life,  he  will  say  it.  In 
short,  he  is  sworn,  as  I  said,  to  do  whatever  the  Queen  or  her  minis- 
ters may  bid  him  to  do,  and  to  say  whatever  they  may  bid  him 
to  say. 


And  it  is  the  custom  of  queens  and  ministers,  as  things  go  now, 
to  bid  their  tools  do  deeds  of  grossest  iniquity  and  inhumanity,  and 
to  utter  words  of  darkest  blasphemy  and  immeasureable  falsehood. 

The  Rev.  John  Haigh's  sermon  is  one  of  the  grossest  and  most  in- 
solent attempts  at  imposition  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
He  speaks  of  all  the  Reformers  of  our  day,  whether  Chartists,  Republi- 
cans, Household  Suffragists,  Municipal  Suffragists,  or  advocates  of 
more  partial  reforms  still,  as  enemies  of  God,  as  children  of  the  devil, 
as  bad,  immoral,  and  unprincipled  men  ;  as  filthy  dreamers,  who  de- 
file the  flesh,  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities  ;  as  brute 
beasts,  incapable  of  discerning  between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  error, 
right  and  wrong.  Could  any  one  have  believed,  that  a  man  in  the 
present  day,  could  have  been  found  to  utter  and  to  publish  such  mad 
and  insolent  libels  1 

The  preacher  professes  to  regard  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  one  great  mass  of  unmixed  truth  ;  as  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  divine  oracles  ;  as  perfect  and  infallible  in  all  its  teachings. 
He   speaks   of  it  as  the  '  volume  of   inspiration  ;'    '  the  great 

LAMP  WHICH  THE  HAND    OP  ALMIGHTY  GOD    HATH  HUNG    UP    BETWIXT 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH.'  He  teachcs,  that  every  man  ought  to  submit 
to  its  teachings  in  all  things,  without  hesitation,  and  without  question- 
ing. He  tells  us,  that  if  we  would  follow  the  Bible  without  question- 
ing, it  would  infallibly  conduct  us  to  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven. 
We  are  not  about  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Bible  at  present,  but 
we  ought  perhaps  to  observe,  that  the  Bible  that  is  read  in  the 
churches,  is  only  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  a  translation  made 
by  Church  of  England  priests  ;  a  translation  made  by  men  who  had 
an  interest  in  translating  them  falsely,  and  who  have  translated  them 
falsely  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  places.  We  ought,  in  the  next 
place,  to  observe,  that  the  common  version  of  the  Bible  is  a  translation 
from  very  defective  manuscripts.  Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
manuscripts  from  which  the  Government  translation  was  made,  were 
corrupted,  mutilated.  They  contained  passages  which  were  notorious 
forgeries,  and  lacked  passages  which  were  genuine.  There  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  various  readings  even  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  alone  ;  and  yet  these  various  readings  were  in 
general  disregarded  by  the  priestly  translators.  The  translation  was 
made,  in  fact,  from  copies,  manuscripts,  and  versions,  which  were 
notoriously  defective  and  corrupt.  We  ought,  in  the  next  place,  to 
observe,  that  the  manuscripts,  copies,  and  versions  from  which  the 
priests  of  the  Church  of  England  made  their  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  none  of  them  perfect ;  were  none  of  them  the  identical 
books  which  were  written  by  the  Disciples,  the  Apostles,  or  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  We  ought,  in  the  next  place,  to  observe,  that 
several  books  contained  in  the  present  version,  were  rejected  by  the 
early  Christians  ;  were  doubted  by  the  Churches  at  large,  and  continue 
to  be  doubted  l)y  the  most  learned  Christians,  by  the  cleverest  anti- 
quarians and  critics  amongst  the  Christian  men  of  letters  to  this  day. 
Amongst  the  books  thus  rejected  and  doubted  is,  first,  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  from  which  Mr.  Haigh  takes  his  text ;  and,  second,  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  in  which  a  similar  passage  to  the  one  adopted  by  Mr. 
Haigh  as  his  text,  is  to  be  found.  All  these  things  were  known  to 
Mr.  Haigh,  but  he  mentions  not  one  of  them.  Mr.  Haigh  is  not 
hired  to  enlighten  men's  minds.  He  is  not  hired  to  conduct  people 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  He  is  hired  to  keep  people  quiet ;  to 
inculcate  such  views  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  men  from  discovering 
and  opposing  the  iniquities  of  Government,  and  the  hypocrisy  and 
villany  of  Priests.  As  the  soldiers  are  hired  to  keep  down  the  People 
hv  force,  so  Mr.  Haigh  and  his  brotherhood  of  priests  are  hired  to 
keep  down  the  People  h^  fraud.  The  priests  and  the  soldiers  are 
both  of  them  tools  of  the  Aristocaacy,  and  both  of  them  are  used  by 
the  Aristocrats  for  the  same  ignoble  object,  the  perpetuation  of  op- 
pression and  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  slavery  and  wretched- 
ness on  the  other.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Mr.  Haigh  conceals  the 
truth  from  the  People,  and  inculcates  falsehood  and  fiction  it  its 
place. 

(To  he  Continued.) 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS. 
I  can  imagine  nothing  much  more  miserable  than  the  condition  of 
a  man  who  is  obliged  to  rack  his  wit,  and  employ  his  talents,  in  advo- 
cating falsehood  in  opposition  to  truth,  and  wrong  in  opposition  to 
right.  Yet  this  is  manifestly  the  condition  of  many  of  the  writers  for 
the  leading  Newspapers.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  writers  for  the 
Times  and  Morning  Chro7iicle,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken.  I  have 
just  been  reading  the  leading  articles  of  these  papers  for  this  day,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  seems  more  manifest  to  me,  than  that  the  writers 
are  trying  to  make  that  to  look  like  eiTor,  which  they  know  to  be 
truth,  and  that  to  look  like  truth  which  they  know  to  be  enor.  No- 
thing can  seem  plainer  to  me,  than  that  they  try  to  make  people  be- 
lieve that  the  cause  which  they  know  to  be  strong  and  flourishing,  is 
feeble  and  falling ;  and  that  the  cause  which  they  know  to  be  sinking, 
is  prospering  and  triumphing.  Poor  wretched  creatures  ;  I  would 
not  be  in  their'condition  for  a  world.  Let  me  be  free.  Let  wy  pen 
move  in  obedience  to  my  soul.  Let  me  write  only  what  I  think  and 
feel.  Let  my  works  be  the  expression  of  my  own  convictions,  the 
revelation  of  my  inner  man.  Whether  my  reward  be  wealth  or 
poverty,  honour  or  shame,  applause  or  persecution,  let  me  at  least 
have  the  consciousness  that  I  have  spoken  and  written  as  the  servant 
of  truth,  as  the  advocate  of  right,  as  the  friend  of  man. 


Sir, 


Bmy,  Lancashire,  June  l\th,  184S. 


I  -wTite  to  you  respecting  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  Peo- 
ple of  June  3rd.  The  article  is  entitled,  '  The  Established  Church.' 
You  say,  the  Priests  of  the  Established  Church  are  thieves  and  liars, 
they  are  proiligate  perjurers,  they  are  foes  to  God  and  enemies  to  man, 
they  are  teachers  of  lies  and  preachers  of  villany,  they  are  deceivers  of 
the' People,  and  advocates  of  oppression,  every  one  of  them  ;  there  is  no 
exception.  They  are  to  a  man,  sworn  to  teach  lies,  and  bribed  to  up- 
hold tyranny.  Now,  I  believe  these  statements  to  be  utterly  untrue. 
I  am  lio  lover  of  the  Established  Church  ;  I  long  for  its  utter  abolition ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  respect  truth,  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe 
your  statements  respecting  the  Priests.  I  believe  there  are  many  good 
and  worthy  characters  among  those  Priests.  I  believe  there  are  many 
that  have  been  noted  for  their  hospitality.  There  are  many  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  that  are  not  of  the  character  which  you  describe.  I 
believe  there  are  many  conscientious  Church  Priests, — men  who  be- 
lieve the  doctrines  of  the  Praj-er  Book  to  be  the  doctrines  of  heaven,  and 
from  such  a  conviction  they  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  preach  those 
doctrines.  I  think.  Sir,  that  when  you  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  priests,  you  are  excited,  and  speak  without  any  regard  to 
truth  and  decency.  If  some  of  the  priests  are  profligate  and  selfish  ;  if 
some  of  them  preach  lies,  this  can  never  be  true  with  regard  to  all 
of  them.  There  are  some  good  men  amongst  them.  Sir,  I  think  you 
speak  too  rashly  upon  this  subject. 

Yours  very  respectfullj', 

George  Buiterworth. 

REPLY. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  June  \Ath,  1848. 
Dear  Sir, 

For  proof  of  what  I  say  against  the  Priests  of  the  Established 
Church,  I  refer  you  to  my  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England  Prayer 
Bool:,  or  to  my  tracts  on  the  Hired  Ministry.  There  you  will  find  that 
I  make  good  every  charge  to  which  you  refer.  You  will  find  that 
1  prove  it  impossible  for  the  Priests  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
both  intelligent  and  good  at  the  same  time.  I  acknowledge  they  may 
be  intelligent ;  but  I  clearly  prove  that  if  they  he  intelligent,  they  must 
be  vncled.  I  also  acknowledge  that  a  Priest  of  the  Established  Cliurch 
may  be  a  good  man  in  one  sense  ;  but  I  prove  that  if  he  be  good,  he 
must  be  exceedingly  ignorant.  I  prove  by  arguments  that  you  will 
neither  be  able  to  answer  nor  resist,  that  a  Priest  of  the  Established 
Church  cannot  be  both  good  and  intelligent  at  the  same  time, — that  if 
he  be  intelligent,  he  must  be  a  hypocrite, — that  if  he  be  not  a  hypocrite, 
it  must  be  for  want  of  common  sense. 

As  for  the  hospitality  of  Church  Priests,  it  may  be  either  a  vir- 
tue or  a  vice,  according  to  circumstances.  If  a  State  Church  Priest  be 
hospitable  at  another  man's  expense, — if  he  rob  a  Dissenter  to  be  hos- 
pitable to  a  Churchman,  his  hospitality  is  a  sin.    Or  if  he  be  hospitable 


for  the  purpose  of  silencing  objectors  to  his  Anti-christian  Church,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  oppression  and  delusion, 
his  hospitality  is  a  vice,  is  a  sin. 

You  say  you  believe  there  are  many  conscientious  Church  Priests, 
men  that  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  be  the  doctrines  of 
heaven.  I  answer,  there  may  be  a  /eio  conscientious  Church  Priests  ; 
nfew  who  are  blind  and  stupid  enough  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  the 
Prayer  Book  to  be  the  doctrines  of  heaven ;  but  they  must  be  blind 
and  stupid  indeed.  And  even  those  are  perjured  men.  Even  those 
have  sworn  that  they  believe  things  which  they  have  never  examined  ; 
and  sworn  that  they  would  do  things  which  they  never  intended  to  do. 

But  I  question  whether  there  be  a  Priest  in  the  whole  Established 
Church  that  believes  the  doctrines  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  be  doctrines 
of  heaven.  There  may  be  Church  Priests  who  do  not  A'sbelieve  the 
doctrines  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  there  are  none,  in  my  judgment,  who 
really  believe  them. 

I  cannot  however  enter  into  the  subject  here,  but  must  refer  you  to 
the  works  before  mentioned,  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  great  length, 
and  where  you  will  find  evidence  sufiicient  to  satisfy  you,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  the  Established  Priesthood,  I 
have  done  them  no  injustice.  I  am  yours  respectfully, 

J.  BARKER. 


NEW  REVELATIONS  OF  INIQUITY. 

Another  demand  made  upon  the  pockets  of  the  impoverished  people 
by  our  aristocratic  tyrants  is,  £36,837  to  be  given  to  Irish  dissenting 
MINISTERS,  as  a  means  of  securing  their  services  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  money  is  divided  among  both  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians, 
in  diiFerent  sums,  varying  from  twenty  or  thirty,  to  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  The  preachers  who  divide  this  sum  amongst  them, 
do,  in  return,  employ  their  eflbrts  to  set  their  congregations  against  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  and  their  friends,  and  to  induce  them  to  sup- 
port the  existing  Government  and  all  their  wicked  measures.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  ministers  unite,  in  sign- 
ing declarations  of  confidence  in  the  British  tyrants,  and  declarations  of 
war  against  the  Irish  reformers.  The  Trinitarians  of  this  country  are 
taxed  to  support  the  Unitarians  of  Ireland,  the  Unitarians  of  England 
are  taxed  to  support  the  Trinitarians  of  Ireland  ;  and  othei-s,  who  are 
neither  Trinitarians  nor  Unitarians,  but  only  men,  hard-working, 
hard-faring,  half-starving  men,  are  taxed  to  pay  them  both, — and  to 
pay  them  for  preaching  lies,  and  upholding  tyrannj',  and  opposing  the 
struggling  patriots  of  the  sister  country  in  their  efforts  for  freedom  and 
independence.  Villany  of  villanies,  villanj'  of  villanies,  all  is  villany 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  in  connection  with  our  aristocratic  rulers. 

ARISTOCRATIC  INTRIGUES. 

The  aristocratical  tyrants  of  this  kingdom  are  already  at  work,  endeavouring 
to  overthrow  the  Eepublic  of  France,  and  to  restore  the  outcast  family  of  the 
hated  traitor,  Louis  Philippe.  They  are  doing  their  utmost  to  annoy  and 
embarrass  the  Eepublican  government ;  to  bring  its  noblest  and  most  virtuous 
members  into  disrepute  ;  and  thus  discredit  and  destroy  that  glorious  exem- 
plification of  liberal  principles  and  popular  government,  which  reflects  such 
disgrace  upon  their  own  vile  despotism.  May  God  confound  their  plots,  and 
hasten  the  overthrow  of  their  unholy  power,  and  establish  the  reign  of  truth 
and  righteousness  throughout  every  land. 

TO  MY  EEADEES. 
The  Magistrates  of  Blackburn  have  forbidden  Mr.  Mitchell,  my  agent  in 
that  town,  to  sell  The  PF.ori,E,  at  his  peril.  What  do  these  Magistrates  mean  ? 
Do  they  think  to  put  down  free  discussion  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  prosecute  the 
men  that  recommend  the  People  to  arm,  and  resist  the  Government  by  force? 
Are  the  advocates  of  peace  and  moral  force  to  be  prosecuted  as  well  1  I  would 
advise  Mr.  Mitchell  to  take  no  notice  of  the  Magistrates'  threats.  The  Magis- 
trates have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  The  People.  Nor  can  I  be- 
lieve that  either  the  Magistrates  or  the  Government  will  attempt  to  prosecute 
The  People.  If  they  do,  they  will  prove  to  the  whole  country,  and  to  the  whole 
world,  that  it  is  not  insia-reclion  that  they  wish  to  prevent,  but  reform, — that 
it  is  not  rebellion  that  they  wish  to  suppress,  but  fkee  discussios.  If  we  are 
not  to  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  political  questions,  we  are  down-right  slaves.  I 
wish  my  readers  to  understand,  that  if  The  People  should  be  suppressed,  I 
shall  publish  another  work  the  self-same  day,  advocating  the  self-same  prin- 
ciples. If  they  should  find  out  at  any  time,  that  the  booksellers  have  not  re- 
ceived their  regular  supply  of  The  People,  let  them  ask  immediately  for 
'BAKKER'S  NEW  WORK;'  for  as  long  as  I  am  left  at  liberty,  I  shall  use 
that  liberty  in  advocating  the  rights  of  a  wronged  and  sufiFering  people. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortlej  near  Leeds,  to  whom  all  Orders  must  be  sent 
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STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  THE  BEFOEM  CAUSE ; 

LETTER  TO  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 


I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  you  read  my  publications  ; 
and  this  encourages  me  to  write  to  you  again.  I  shall  use  great  free- 
dom as  usual ;  but  no  unnecessary  harshness.  I  simply  wish  to  lay 
before  you  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  mingled  with 
the  masses  of  the  people  from  his  childhood  ;  who  knows  them 
bettor  than  most  who  write  to  you,  and  who  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  representative  of  their  views,  their  feelings,  and  their  wishes. 

I  must  inform  you  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a  general, 
I  might  almost  sav,  a  universal  desire,  amongst  the  working  classes, 
for  great  political  reforms.  There  is  dreadful  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  of  things  as  they  are.  I  move  to  and  fro  a  great  deal  in  the 
more  populous  districts  of  the  country.  I  spend  one  half  ray  time  among 
the  people  of  such  places  as  Manchester,  Stockport,  Sheffield,  Halifax, 
Todmorden,  Bolton,  Buiy,  Blackburn,  Preston,  Padiham,  Ashton, 
Stalybridge,  Hyde,  Hanley,  Tunstall,  Congleton  Macclesfield, 
Bradford,  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  other  large  places.  I  have, 
besides,  correspondence  with  people  in  almost  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. And  my  intercourse  is  not  confined  to  the  worldng  classes.  I 
mix,  to  some  extent,  with  the  middle  classes.  I  have  intercourse 
and  correspondence  with  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  may  therefore  be  fairly  considered  to  be 
in  a  position  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  popular  feeling  ; 
and  I  assure  you,  that  not  only  the  millions  of  the  working  classes, 
but  a  very  great  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  are  utterly  weaiy  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  eager  and  anxious  for  a  thorough  change. 
They  look  upon  the  Government  as  at  present  constituted,  as  their 
enemy.  They  consider  that  your  order,  the  order  of  the  Aristocracy, 
have  cheated  and  plundered  them  beyond  all  measure.  They  trace 
their  present  distress  and  embarrassments  to  the  laws  which  your  order 
have  enacted,  and  to  the  ignorant  and  wicked  manner  in  which  you 
have  managed  the  affairs  of  the  country.  They  see  clearly,  that  in 
making  laws,  and  levying  taxes,  and  appropriating  public  money,  you 
have  consulted,  not  the  interests  of  the  nation,  not  the  welfare  of 
the  masses,  nor  the  prosperity  even  of  the  middle  classes ;  but 
pleasure,  the  enrichment,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  yourselves  alone. 
This  is  the  general  feeling.  The  people  are  disgusted  with  your  pro- 
ceedings. They  are  indignant.  They  regard  your  order  with  loathing. 
They  long  for  its  destruction.  They  hate  your  rule  unutterably.  They 
are  impatient  to  be  rid  of  it. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  measures  of  reform  that 
should  be  demanded;  some  wishing  to  agitate  for  Household  Suffrage ; 
one  here  and  there  wishing  to  agitate  for  the  Municipal  Suffrage,  while 
the  masses  demand  the  six  points  of  the  Charter  :  I  say  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  measures  of  Reform  that  should  be  de- 
manded,  but  there  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mea- 
sures of  Reform  that  are  desirable.  Almost  all  agree  that  the  Charter 
is  a  rational  document, — that  its  demands  are  just,  and  fair,  and 
moderate.     Great  numbers  of  the  middle  classes  now  plead  for  the 


Charter,  and  numbers  more  assure  me,  both  in  word  and  writing, 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  its  principles.  They  assure  me,  that  if 
Chartism  were  taken  up  and  advocated  by  men  to  their  mind,  they 
would  join  in  pleading  for  its  principles.  They  are  unwilling  to  be 
identified  with  violent  counsels  and  riotous  outbreaks,  but  not  with 
the  principles  of  a  pure  Democracy.  It  is  thus,  I  say,  that  they  talk 
and  write  to  me  ;  and  I  believe  they  are  sincere.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  the  middle  classes  have  done  their'  duty,  but  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  a  great  majority  of  them,  in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  least,  are  Chartists  at  heart,  and  are  ready  to  unite  with 
any  set  of  men  to  their  mind,  who  shall  begin  to  agitate  the  country 
in  favour  of  the  Chartist  principles. 

Some  imagine  that  the  feelino;  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform  is 
declining  ;  that  many  are  settling  down  into  carelessness  ;  that  the 
call  for  reform  may  be  safely  disregarded  by  the  Government,  and 
that  in  course  of  time  the  people  will  be  prepared  to  go  quietly  on  in 
their  old  course,  without  any  great  change  in  the  Government  what- 
ever ;  and  you  may  be  of  their  number.  If  so,  you  are  greatly  mis- 
taken. The  feeling  in  favour  of  Reform  is  growing  stronyer  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  well  as  spreading  wider.  There  never  was  a 
time,  since  I  can  recollect,  when  there  were  so  many  bent  on  reform, 
either  amongst  the  working  classes  or  the  middle  classes.  There 
never  was  a  time,  since  I  can  recollect,  when  the  people  were  so 
solemnly,  so  steadily,  so  firmly,  so  resolutely  bent  on  effecting  demo- 
cratic reforms  as  at  the  present  moment.  So  far  from  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  reform  declining  ;  so  far  from  the  reformers  in  the  middle  or 
working  classes  settling  down  into  a  state  of  carelessness  with  respect 
to  political  matters,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  reform  is  growing 
stronger,  and  the  numbers  clamorous  for  democratic  changes  are  in- 
creasing. 

And  the  agencies  at  work,  for  the  illumination  of  the  masses,  for 
the  organization  and  direction  of  their  energies  in  favour  of  reform, 
are  increasing  rapidly.  There  never  was  a  time,  since  I  can  recollect, 
when  there  were  so  many  tracts  and  books  and  periodicals  published 
in  favour  of  democratic  principles  as  the  present.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  works  in  favour  of  democratic  principles  were  written 
with  greater  talent  and  energ}'.  There  never  was  a  time  when  tracts 
and  books  and  periodicals  in  favour  of  democratic  principles  had  so 
wide  a  circulation.  There  never  was  a  time  when  tracts  and  books 
and  periodicals  of  a  thoroughly  democratic  character,  were  read  with 
so  much  eagerness,  or  discussed  with  so  much  energy. 

And  the  tracts,  and  books,  and  periodicals  in  favour  of  democratic 
principles,  are  constantly  increasing.  One  democratic  work  begets 
another  ;  that  other  begets  a  third  and  a  fourth  ;  and  those  prepare 
the  way  for  a  dozen  or  a  score.  Small  works  prepare  the  way  for 
large  works ;  and  larger  works  no  sooner  appeal',  then  their  leading  con- 
tents are  published  in  the  shape  of  tracts  and  fly  leaves,  and  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  newspapers  too  are  doing  a  mighty  work  in  favour  of  reform. 
Some  newspapers  have  become  thoroughly  democratic.  Some  news- 
papers that  circulate  chiefly  amongst  the  middle  classes  have  become 
democratic.  They  speak  in  quite  a  different  tone  from  what  they  did 
six  months  ago.     Even  the  papers  that  espouse  the  cause  of  oppres- 
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sion,  and  labour  to  prop  up  tyranny,  are  increasing  the  feeling  in  favour 
of  reform  in  spite  of  themselves.  They  cannot  but  give  the  news  of 
the  Continent ;  and  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  distort  and  misrepresent 
it,  they  cannot  but  speak  of  events  in  such  a  way  as  tends  to  shake 
men's  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Monarchies  and  Aristocracies, 
and  thus  prepare  their  readers  for  innovations  on  which  they  would 
once  have  looked  with  the  greatest  alarm  and  terror. 

Great  numbers  of  people  are  beginning  to  advocate  Republican 
principles.  They  have  lost  all  regard,  both  for  Monarchies  and  Aris- 
tocracies. What  some  call  loyalty,  is  utterly  extinct  among  them. 
And  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  fact 
myself  than  I  have  of  my  own  existence,  that  this  is  the  case  with 
millions.  Yes  ;  in  the  hearts  of  miUions  of  the  People,  loyalty,  as 
some  define  loyalty,  is  utterly  extinct.  It  is  extinct  in  me.  I 
should  feel  no  more  concern  at  the  annihilation  of  Royalty  and  Aris- 
tocracy, than  I  should  feel  at  the  fall  of  a  crazy,  useless  building.  I 
should  feel  no  more  concern  at  the  annihilation  of  Royalty  and  Aris- 
tocracy, then  I  should  feel  at  the  dissipation  of  a  cloud  that  obscured 
the  light  of  the  sun,  or  at  the  removal  of  a  nuisance  that  infected  the 
neighbourhood  with  disease.  In  truth,  I  should  feel  neither  grief  nor 
alarm  at  the  annihilation  of  Royalty  and  Aristocracy.  I  should,  on 
the  contrary,  feel  delight  and  hope.  I  should  look  on  the  event  as  an 
omen  of  good  ;  as  the  forerunner  of  blessings  ;  as  the  preparation  for 
a  better,  a  higher,  and  a  happier  state  of  society. 

And  as  I  feel,  miUions  feel.  What  many  call  disaffection,  is  next 
to  universal.  The  masses,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the  middle  classes, 
&Kfull  of  disaffection.  They  not  only  have  no  great  reverence  for 
their  present  rulers,  or  for  the  present  system  of  government ;  but 
have  a  great  and  utter  dislike  to  them.  They  would  be  glad  to  see 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  shut  out  from  power  for  ever.  They  would 
be  glad  to  see  a  House  of  Commons  as  thoroughly  democratic  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  the  National  Assembly 
of  France.  They  would  be  glad  to  see  the  power  of  Government 
transfened  to  the  most  radical  members  of  the  House. 

As  I  have  said,  many  of  the  middle  classes  have  a  great  antipathy 
to  certain  Chartists,  but  they  have  no  antipathy  to  Chartism.  If 
the  men  who  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  lead  them  were  to 
avow  themselves  Chartists,  (and  many  of  them  are  Chastists  ;)  if 
the  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  lead  them  were  to  acknow- 
ledge and  avow  themselves  Chartists,  and  begin  to  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Charter  as  the  law  of  the  land,  they  would  follow  them 
with  the  greatest  readiness.  And  they  would  hail  the  accession  of 
radicals  to  power  with  exultation  and  rapture.  Not  only  the  masses, 
but  multitudes  of  the  middle  classes,  would  be  quite  delighted  to  see 
the  House  of  Commons  filled  with  radical  members,  and  the  reins  of 
Government  held  by  democratic  statesmen.  The  working  classes,  and 
multitudes  of  the  middle  classes,  look  forward  to  the  day  with  eager 
hope,  with  anxious  longings,  and  joyous  anticipations,  when  aristocratic 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  annihilated ;  when  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  masses  shall  bear  undivided  sway  ;  and 
when  the  institutions  of  government  and  law  shall  be  thoroughly  re- 
modelled, and  adapted  to  the  democratic  feelings  of  the  community. 

Do  not  imagine,  Lord  John,  that  the  people  at  large  are  with  you. 
Do  not  imagine.  Lord  John,  that  either  Royalty  or  Aristocracy  has 
any  great  strength  in  the  feelings  or  affections  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Do  not  imagine.  Lord  John,  that  your  government  exists  at 
present  in  virtue  of  public  sympathy  ;  in  virtue  of  any  love  or  rever- 
ence felt  for  it,  either  by  the  mass  of  the  working  classes,  or  the  mass 
of  the  middle  classes.  It  does  no  such  thing.  It  lives  and  moves  on 
sufferance  only.  It  exists  in  virtue  of  old  prejudices,  of  official  cor- 
ruption, and  of  certain  foolish  fears  on  the  part  of  a  minority  of  the 
people,  that  its  overthrow  at  present  might  give  rise  to  serious 
troubles.  Its  strength  is  in  its  age.  Aristocracy  rules,  because  it  has 
Tided  for  ages.  Aristocracy  rules,  because  the  People,  who  have 
ceased  to  regard  it  with  respect  or  confidence,  are  not  just  yet  pre- 
pared to  strike  it  down.     But  it  rules,  it  exists,  for  a  time  onlv.     Its 


days  are  numbered.  It  will  not  live  long.  It  is  already  languishing, 
and  it  will  shortly  die.  It  is  already  crazy,  and  it  will  shortly  crumble 
into  dust.  Its  annihilation  is  looked  for  and  longed  for  by  millions. 
Yes,  there  are  millions  who  are  assured,  as  thoroughly  assured  as 
they  are  that  they  live,  that  the  Aristocracy  of  England  will  not  out- 
live the  present  generation.  It  is  not  a  few  madmen  that  feel  this 
assurance  ;  it  is  not  a  few  wild  enthusiasts  that  long  thus  eagerly,  and 
look  thus  assuredly,  for  its  annihilation  :  it  is  millions.  It  is  millions 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  sober ;  millions  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  virtuous  ;  and  millions  of  the  most  resolute  and  powerful  in  the 
land. 

And  their  numbers,  I  say,  are  increasing  :  increasing  rapidly. 
And  their  power  is  increasing  too.  They  are  gaining  strength  daily  ; 
and  the  numbers  that  are  opposed  to  them  are  daily  growing  weaker. 
Depend  upon  it.  Lord  John  ;  you  may  depend  upon  it  with  safety ; 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  never 
revere,  will  never  respect  their  Hereditary  Legislators  more.  THEY 
NEVER  WILL.  The  sun  of  your  glory  has  set :  the  height  of 
your  power  has  passed,  never  to  return.  You  wUl  sooner  see  the 
mountains  bow  and  kiss  the  valleys,  or  the  valleys  rise  and  reach  the 
clouds ;  you  will  sooner  see  the  sun  stand  stiU  or  falter ;  you  will 
sooner  see  all  nature  fail ;  you  will  sooner  see  old  time  go  back,  than 
see  the  millions  of  your  countrymen  return  to  their  ancient  reverence 
for  aristocratic  rule,  their  childish  admiration  of  royal  pageantry,  or  their 
quiet  acquiescence  in  partial  legislation,  or  hereditary  despotism.  It 
cannot  be.  The  day  for  such  foUies,  I  tell  you,  is  past ;  and  past 
for  ever.  Yes,  past  for  ever.  The  earth  has  seen  great  changes, 
I  grant ;  but  never  did  public  enlightenment,  or  rational  enfranchisement 
go  back.  The  course  of  humanity,  like  the  course  of  time,  is  ever  and 
eternally  onward.  The  law  of  progress  is  the  law  of  man.  So  sure 
as  age  advances,  so  surely  will  the  nations  of  the  earth  move  onward  : 
so  surely  will  reform  advance :  so  surely  wUl  the  democratic  feeling  gather 
strength  :  so  surely  will  the  People's  confidence  in  Kings  and  Queens, 
in  Priests  and  Aristocrats  decline,  and  their  confidence  in  truth  and 
reason,  in  common  sense  and  common  equity  increase.  All  things 
bear  witness  to  the  progress  of  our  race.  Science  and  art,  and  laws 
and  Governments,  all  tell,  that  the  man  of  to  day,  is  not  the  man  of 
yesterday.  Even  the  maps  of  the  heavens,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the 
earth,  give  evidence,  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  increasing  its  powers ; 
is  extending  its  influence  ;  is  still  approaching  nearer  to  the  infinite, 
the  absolute,  the  universal ;  is  ever  becoming  more  godhke,  more 
divine. 

I  see  the  world  advancing,  as  clearly  as  I  see  the  light.  I  see  the 
world  move  onward,  as  clearly  as  I  see  the  sun  move  on  from  east  to 
west.  I  see  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue, — I  see  the  in- 
crease of  popular  strength  and  popular  courage,  as  clearly  as  I  see  the 
dawn  advancing  into  day,  or  the  gloom  of  midnight  changing  into  the 
noon-tide  blaze. 

And  you  must  look  for  thorough  changes,  Lord  John.  Some 
will  tell  you,  that  if  you  make  concessions  to  the  people  in  time, 
the  people  will  be  satisfied ;  that  if  you  give  them  half  of  what 
they  wish  and  ask  for,  you  will  silence  their  demands  for  ever,  or  at 
least  for  long,  and  be  able  to  go  on  in  much  your  usual  course  of 
aristocratic  rule  and  aristocratic  plunder,  for  years  and  generations  to 
come.  Some  will  tell  you,  that  if  you  will  grant  a  moderate  extension 
of  the  Suffrage  ;  that  if  you  will  increase  the  number  of  electors  about 
one-half,  two-thirds,  or  so,  you  will  make  such  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  the  people,  that  the  people  will  henceforth  look  on  you  with 
confidence,  and  trust  you  with  the  powers  of  Government  for  years 
to  come.  And  there  are  many  who  believe  that  if  you  would  grant 
the  concessions  demanded  by  Hume  and  Co.,  you  would  quiet  the 
people,  and  settle  the  question  of  reform,  for  ever,  or  at  least  for  a  long, 
long  time.  And  there  are  still  greater  numbers  who  believe  that  if  you 
would  grant  the  demands  of  the  Chabter,  the  question  of  reform 
would  be  settled  beyond  dispute,  and  future  change  rendered  utterly 
unnecessary  and  undesirable.     You  may,  if  you  like,  believe  these 
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people :  I  should  have  believed  them  myself  some  time  ago  :  but  they 
are  all  mistaken.  Their  dreams  of  finality  are  all  delusions.  The 
demands  of  the  people  wiU  be  as  extensive  as  their  rights.  They 
will  not  be  satisfied  so  long  as  a  thread  or  fibre  of  exclusive  law,  or  a 
particle  of  hereditary  rule  remains.  The  people  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  Royalty  and  Aristocracy  are  alike  extinct ;  till  pure  Republicanism 
becomes  the  ruling  power,  and  common  sense  and  common  equity  the 
only  law.  The  people  will  never  be  satisfied  till  reform  is  thorough 
and  complete.  You  may  make  what  concessions  you  please,  the 
people  will  still  ask  for  more,  till  they  get  their  all.  You  may  make 
what  concessions  you  please,  the  people  will  still  ask  for  more,  so  long 
as  you  or  your  order  retain  a  particle  of  what  is  not  your  own,  or 
withhold  a  particle  of  either  power  or  wealth  which  is  by  right  the 
people's. 

The  feeling  at  present  prevailing  amongst  vast  multitudes  ;  the 
feeling  that  is  daily  growing  stronger,  and  that  is  spreading  through 
the  land  ;  the  feeling  that  is  destined,  for  the  future,  to  rule  this  em- 
pire, and  to  modify  and  transform  its  institutions  ;  this  feeling,  the 
POPULAR  feeling,  will  not  be  satisfied,  till  it  has  annihilated  every  thing 
like  privilege  or  exclusiveness  ;  every  thing  like  folly  or  injustice  ; 
every  thing  like  fraud  or  cruelty  ;  every  think  like  blindness  or  super- 
stition, whether  in  government  or  religion,  in  politics  or  in  theology, 
and  made  all  things  new.  Repeal  so  much  of  the  rate-paying  clauses 
of  the  Reform  Bill  as  refers  to  assessed  taxes,  and  you  will  have  to 
repeal,  before  long,  the  remaining  part,  which  refers  to  the  poor  rates. 
Repeal  the  rate-paying  clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill  altogether,  and  you 
will  have,  before  long,  to  disfranchise  a  number  of  your  rotten 
boroughs,  and  give  the  franchise  to  the  large  and  growing  population 
of  our  manufacturing  towns.  Grant  Edward  Baines  his  orthodox 
demand  for  Municipal  Suffrage,  and  you  will  have  to  grant,  within  a 
year  or  so,  the  demand  of  Hume  and  Co.  for  Household  Suffrage. 
Grant  Hume  and  Co.  their  demand  for  Household  Suffrage,  and  the 
Chartists  will  demand  more  urgently  and  resolutely  than  ever,  the 
enfranchisement  of  every  man  in  the  empire,  and  the  whole  Six 
Points  of  the  Charter.  Grant  the  Chartists  their  demands,  and  the 
cry  for  a  pure  democracy,  and  an  entirely  new  system  of  legislation, 
will  be  heard.  The  people  will  have  reform  complete,  I  tell  you,  do 
what  you  will ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  told  it. 
Attempt  to  deceive  you  who  may,  you  shall  have  the  truth  from  me  : 
the  truth  without  reserve.  And  this  is  truth,  that  nothing  will 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  nothing  settle  their  cry  for  reform  ; 
nothing  destroy  political  excitement  ;  nothing  prevent  the  necessity 
for  further  political  changes,  but  the  utter  and  eternal  annihilation  of 
class  legislation,  of  hereditary  privilege,  of  royal  and  aristocratical 
tyranny,  of  partial  and  interested  rule ;  nothing  short  of  the  full 
enfranchisement  of  every  human  soul ;  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  all 
nations  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  pure  and  unadulterated  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  and  common  right  throughout  the  world  ;  the 
exaltation  to  dominion  of  the  pure,  the  uncorrupted,  unperverted  feel- 
ings of  divine,  full-grown  humanity. 

I  have  written  you  a  longer  letter  than  I  intended  ;  but  I  have  not, 
even  yet,  said  all  I  wish  to  say.  I  wish  I  could  talk  with  you.  I  wish 
you  could  come  and  go  with  me  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  I 
wish  you  could  go  with  me,  unknown,  from  house  to  house,  and 
hear  for  yourself  what  people  say,  and  learn  what  people  feel.  I  wish 
you  could  go  with  me  up  and  down  the  country  for  awhile.  I  wish 
you  could  hear  my  lectures,  and  see  how  the  people  listen,  and  hear 
how  they  applaud.  I  wish  you  could  read  my  correspondence.  I  vrish 
you  knew  how  joyously  the  people  welcome  democratic  publications, 
and  how  eagerly  they  read  their  contents.  I  wish  you  knew  what 
kind  of  people  the  radical  Reformers  of  the  present  day  are.  I  wish 
you  knew  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  large.  I  wish  you  could  learn, 
from  actual  intercourse  with  them,  with  what  feelings  they  regard 
yourself  and  your  colleagues ;  with  what  contempt  and  hatred  they 
look  upon  your  principles  ;  and  with  what  disgust  they  regard  your 
proceedings.     I  wish  you  could  feel  the  tenible  indignation  which 


swells  their  breasts.  T  wish  you  could  learn  with  what  impatience 
they  bear  your  weary  yoke,  and  with  what  unutterable  eagerness  they 
long  to  cast  it  off.  And  I  wish  that  you  could  see  their  wants,  that 
you  could  know  their  sorrows,  that  you  could  understand  how  wretch- 
ed and  cheerless  many  of  them  are.  I  wish  you  could  feel  as  I 
often  feel,  when  poor  men  come  to  me  and  ask  for  work,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  deny  their  request.  I  wish  you  could  see  how  imploringly 
they  look,  and  how  mournfully  they  turn  away  when  their  request, 
their  poor  request  for  labour,  is  denied.  I  wish  you  could  see  their 
dwellings  ;  that  you  could  hear  the  cries  of  their  children  ;  that  you 
could  see  the  sadness  and  the  melancholy  of  the  tender  wife  and 
mother,  when  she  hears  from  her  husband  the  sad  tale  that  there  is 
still  NO  WORK.  I  wish  you  could  live  for  awhile  amongst  the  families 
of  the  poor  ;  and  see  what  shifts  they  make  to  earn  a  little  bread,  and 
how  often,  in  spite  of  all  their  efibrts,  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
enough  to  appease  their  hunger,  or  still  the  cries  of  their  poor  famish- 
ing children.  It  afflicts  me  to  think  of  those  things.  O  man,  it  is 
impossible  that  hearts  that  are  still  human,  could  behold  these  sights 
without  being  moved.  It  is  impossible  that  men,  whose  hearts  are 
not  depraved  beyond  all  measure,  and  beyond  all  hope, — it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  man,  who  still  retains  the  feelings  of  a  man  in  any 
single  corner  of  his  soul,  in  any  single  fibre  of  his  heart,  could  see 
these  things  and  keep  from  tears,  or  fail  to  adopt  some  plan,  to  make 
some  effort,  to  effect  a  change. 

Lord  John,  you  are  living  in  a  land  of  sorrow  and  of  tears,  amidst 
a  multitude  of  men  afflicted  and  impoverished,  half  famished  and  half 
desperate,  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  gloom  and  wretchedness  every 
day,  and  yet  you  appear  to  be  insensible.  You  are  living  in  a  land 
where  millions,  willing  to  work,  can  get  no  regular  employment : 
where  millions,  who  have  a  right  to  be  fed,  are  starving  for  want ; 
where  millions,  who  have  a  right  to  be  clad,  are  covered  with  rags, 
or  reduced  to  utter  nakedness  ;  where  millions,  whom  those  bright 
and  summer  suns  should  find  all  joy  and  gladness  ;  live  all  sad 
and  cheerless  and  despairing ;  victims  of  want  and  wretched- 
ness. You  are  living  in  a  land  where  millions,  whom  God,  our  com- 
mon Father,  meant  to  have  life  and  health  and  plenty,  are  sickening 
and  dying,  are  languishing  and  sighing,  are  wasting  their  days  in 
cheerlessness  and  gloom,  in  agony  and  tears  ;  and  what  are  you 
doing  ?  What  are  you  doing-  to  afford  relief  to  the  unhappy 
sufferers  ?  What  are  you  doing  to  cure  such  a  dark  and  dismal  state 
of  things  ?  What  are  you  doing  1  Nothing.  NOTHING.  You 
allow  the  sorrowful  to  cry  in  vain.  You  aUow  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  the  parent  and  the  child,  to  languish  and  to  die  for  want  of 
food,  and  make  no  effort  to  reKeve  them.  You  uphold  the  very  sys- 
tem that  has  caused  their  want  and  wretchedness.  You  uphold  the 
very  system  that  has  caused  their  ruin.  You  work  the  machine  of 
plunder  and  oppression  still.  You  work  the  machine  that  produces 
this  want  and  ruin,  this  wretchedness  and  death,  as  if  the  misery  of 
your  countrymen  were  not  yet  great  enough.  O  man,  you  have 
dreadful  things  to  answer  for.  You  are  doing  deeds  at  which  you  will 
stand  appalled,  when  once  your  eyes  are  opened  to  their  sad  and 
horrible  effects.  You  are  grinding  the  living  forms  of  humanity  to  dust. 
You  are  crushing  your  fellow  men  to  death.  You  are  plundering  the 
starving  masses  of  their  last  crumb.  You  are  wrenching  from  their 
hearts  the  last  fond  hope.  You  are  leaving  them  without  an  earthly 
j®y  ;  without  a  cheering  expectation.  You  are  leaving  them  to  sink  ; 
you  are  dooming  them  to  sink,  through  your  own  sad  iieartlessness 
and  cruelty,  from  sorrow  to  still  deeper  sorrow,  until  at  length  they 
are  swallowed  and  lost. 

I  beseech  you,  if  you  still  have  life  within  you,— if  your  soul  re- 
tains one  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,— if  you  still  have  any 
sympathy  for  living  men  ;  any  regard  for  childhood  or  for  womanhood  ; 
any  dehght  in  human  joy,  any  respect  or  love  for  God,  give  up  your 
evil  course  ;  begin  your  hfe  afresh ;  do  justice  to  your  country  ;  do 
justice  to  your  kind. 

Joseph  Barker. 
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WHAT  /  WOULD  DO,  IF  I  WERE  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  ; 
SUPPOSING  I  HAD  THE  POWER : 

AND    WHAT   I    WOULD   ATTEMPT  TO   DO   WHETHER   HAD   THE    POWER  TO 
DO   IT   OR   KOT. 


I  vrill  tcU  you  what  I  would  do,  if  I  were  you,  Lord  John,  supposing  I  had 
the  power. 

I  would,  in  the  first  place,  Eepeal  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  I  would  grant  the  Irish  all  they  demand.  I  would  leave  them  free  to 
gOTern  themselves ;  to  frame  their  own  constitution ;  to  choose  their  own 
rulers ;  and  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  If  I  had  fears  that  they  would  not  do 
the  thing  well  just  at  first,  I  would  retain  a  slight  control  over  them  for  a  while  ; 
or  I  would  demand  some  guarantee  for  their  good  behaviour ;  some  guarantee 
that  they  would  not  fall  out  among  themselves,  and  involve  the  country  in 
blood.  But  if  I  found  that  they  were  able  to  manage  their  affairs  in  peace,  I 
would  make  their  freedom  complete,  and  commit  them  to  the  care  of  them- 
selves and  their  God,  pursuing  them  only  ivith  devoutest  praj'ers,  and  most 
benevolent  wishes,  for  their  perpetual  safety  and  prosperity. 

I  would  next,  before  I  signed  the  document  of  their  entire  independence, 
call  back  Mitchel,  and  restore  him  to  his  countrymen  and  friends,  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  worth,  his  talents,  and  his  bravery ;  and  with  a  prayer 
that  they  might  never  want  so  good,  so  true,  so  fiiithful  a  man,  to  serve  them 
in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 

By  Repealing  the  Union,  and  restoring  the  patriot  Mitchel  to  his  country 
and  his  friends,  you  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  doing  a  glorious  act  of  justice. 
You  would  be  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Irish.  The  Irish  have  a  right  to 
Repeal ;  they  have  a  right  to  self-government.  They  have  a  thousand  times 
more  right  to  be  free  and  independent,  than  we  have  to  rule  them  by  English 
laws  and  English  interests.  Kay,  in  truth,  we  have  no  right  to  rule  them  at 
all ;  and  they  have  every  right  possible  to  be  allowed  to  rule  themselves. 
Tltei/  have  as  much  right  to  rule  Ihenueliics  ,  as  we  have  to  rule  ourselves.  If 
they  have  not  a  right  to  rule  themselves,  how  can  we  have  a  right  to  rule  both 
ourselves  and  them  1 

You  would  be  doing  an  act  of  justice,  I  say,  to  the  Irish.  You  would  be  do- 
ing an  act  of  beneficence  too  :  an  act  that  would  prove  an  incalculable  bless- 
ing to  the  Irish.  Ireland  would  never  look  behind  her  again.  She  would 
enter  on  a  career  of  improvement  and  prosperity  that  would  know  no  limits. 
Her  poor  would  find  employment:  their  employment  would  bring  them  wages  ; 
their  wages  would  enable  them  to  procure  all  needful  things  for  their  support 
and  comfort,  and  their  circumstances  would  be  entirely  changed.  Their  mud- 
walled  cottages  would  fall,  and  smiling,  comfortable  dwellings  rise  in  their 
places.  Their  bogs  would  turn  to  gardens,  and  their  moorlands  into  fruitful 
fields.  Their  lakes  and  rivers  would  yield  them  fish  :  their  pastures  and 
mountains  would  yield  them  flesh ;  and  their  gardens  would  yield  them  fruit ; 
and  all  these  blessings  in  plenty,  would  be  at  the  command  of  her  long- 
starved  masses.  Murder  and  robbery  would  cease.  Trade  would  revive. 
Capital  would  be  invested  in  useful  public  undertakings.  Knowledge  would 
spread ;  virtue  would  flourish ;  and  all  the  arts  of  life  would  be  revived. 
Their  poor-houses  and  prisons  would  be  converted  into  schools.  Their  rags 
and  nakedness  would  disappear.  The  millions  of  that  hapless  country  would 
stand  before  us  clothed  and  clean,  smiling  and  gay,  well  fed  and  joyous,  and 
be  examples  to  us,  as  they  were  ever  intended  to  be,  of  true  hilarity,  of  cheer- 
ful, blithesome,  true  light-heartedness  and  joy. 

Again ;  in  Repealing  the  Union,  you  would  be  giving  an  impulse  to  right 
and  liberty  throughout  the  Continent,  and  throughout  the  Universe.  You 
would  be  setting  an  example  of  justice  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  You 
would  be  striking  a  death-blow  at  foreign  tyranny.  You  would  be  awakening 
fresh  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  in  all  lands.  You 
would  be  strengthening  what  is  good  in  your  own  nature  and  in  the  nature 
of  your  colleagues  ;  and  thus  preparing  yourselves  for  other  and  for  greater 
deeds  of  justice  and  humanity  in  times  to  come. 

Then  again  ;  in  Repealing  the  Union,  you  would  do  good  service  to  Eng- 
land. You  would  rid  the  country  of  a  burden.  You  would  lessen  its  amount 
of  pauperism.  You  would  lessen  its  amount  of  crime.  You  would  lessen  its 
elements  of  turbulence  and  strife.  You  would  lessen  the  country's  filth 
and  wretchedness.  You  would  lessen  its  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality. 
You  would  relieve  its  labour-market.  You  would  make  it  easier  for  its  oper- 
atives to  obtain  employment.  You  would  render  it  easier  for  its  labourers  to 
obtain  fair  wages  in  return  for  their  labour.  You  would  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  generally.  Even  Ireland  itself,  which  is  a  burden  and  a  trouble 
to  us  in  its  enslavement,  would  be  a  help  and  a  blessing  to  us  in  its  freedom 
and  independence. 

The  Irish  who  come  over  to  this  country  now,  are  an  injury  to  us  in  almost 
every  way.  I  say  not  this  in  unkmdness  to  the  Irish.  I  blame  not  the  Irish 
for  the  mischief  they  do  to  this  country.  I  blame  their  oppressors  only.  I 
blame  the  system  of  misrule  which  has  so  long  impoverished  and  afilicted  Ireland. 
It  is  better  that  the  Irish  should  come  over  and  afflict  us,  so  long  as  the  cause 
of  their  own  great  wretchedness  remains.  It  is  better  that  the  Irish  should 
come  over  to  annoy  and  torture  us,  so  long  as  we  annoy  and  torture  them  so 
terribly  in  their  own  country.  It  is  well  that  the  Irish  should  bring  their 
wretchedness  to  annoy  us,  so  long  as  we  keep  up  the  system  that  produces  it. 


It  is  well  that  the  Irish  should  come  over  with  their  rags  and  wretchedness, 
with  their  filth  and  squalidness,  with  their  untamed  passions  and  their  desper- 
ate deeds,  to  let  us  see  the  effects  of  our  misdoing,  to  bring  before  us  samples 
of  the  effects  which  our  tjTanny  produces,  and  make  us  feel  how  mad  and 
guilty  we  have  been  in  robbing,  and  tormenting,  and  oppressing  them.  It  is 
just  in  God  to  make  the  oppressed  a  loss  and  trouble  to  the  oppressor.  It  is 
just  in  God,  it  is  wise  and  good  in  him,  to  make  the  evil  which  the  nation  does, 
the  misery  which  it  causes  in  another  country,  find  its  way  to  the  guilty 
nation,  and  reward  the  sinners  for  their  evil  doings.  '  Curses,  like  chickens, 
come  home,'  they  say, '  to  roost ;'  they  return  to  him  that  utters  them.  So  in- 
juries rebound,  and  strike  the  men  that  inflict  them.  The  mischief  which 
men  do  to  others,  they  do  to  themselves.  There  is  a  law  of  retribution  which 
pervades  the  universe,  working  everywhere,  and  working  always.  It  is  true, 
true  without  exception,  true  without  respect  of  either  time  or  place,  "  That 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  :  that  with  what  measure  men 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  them  again.'  We  have  no  right  therefore  to 
complain  of  the  Irish.  They  do  us  no  injustice  in  importing  rags  and 
wretchedness,  and  want  and  sickness,  and  vice  and  death  amongst  us.  They 
do  us  no  injustice,  I  saj'.  They  only  bring  us  back  our  own.  They  only  gather 
in  for  us  the  harvest  of  disorder  and  affliction  which  we  ourselves  have  sown 
among  them.  They  do  us  no  injustice,  I  say.  Nay  more,  they  do  us  good  ; 
at  least  they  co)/ie  to  do  us  good.  They  may  not  mean  to  do  us  good  them- 
selves ;  but  God,  who  sends  them,  means  it.  He  sends  them  to  admonish  and 
reform  us.  They  are  his  messengers,  his  prophets.  Their  rags  and  wretched- 
ness, their  filth  and  crime,  their  sickness  and  mortality,  are  silent  oracles  ; 
are  heaven's  own  revelations  of  oar  guilt  and  folly;  are  heaven's  rebukes  of  our 
iniquity  and  madness.  They  are  meant  to  make  us  feel  what  injustice  we 
have  done  their  nation.  They  are  meant  to  move  us  to  repentance  and 
amendment.  I  do  not  blame  the  Irish  then;  nor  do  I  even  lament  that  the 
poor  famishing  creatures,  with  their  sick  and  ragged  wretchedness,  should 
cross  the  Channel,  and  show  themselves  amongst  us.  I  am  only  sorry  that  such 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  such  filth  and  loathsomeness,  should  exist.  I  have 
no  desire  myself,  so  long  as  Ireland  is  kept  poor  and  wretched,  that  its  poverty 
and  wretchedness  should  be  shut  up  within  itself.  So  long  as  they  exist,  let 
them  cross  the  Channel,  and  show  themselves  in  England.  Let  the  effects 
of  misrule  come  and  show  themselves  to  their  guilty  authors.  It  is  the  cure 
of  those  evils  that  I  desire,  and  not  their  confinement  to  the  shores  of  Ireland. 
And  in  annihilating  the  evils  of  that  wronged  and  tortured  countiy,  by  a 
change  of  government;  by  granting  independence  to  Ireland,  her  miseries 
may  be  annihilated,  and  the  consequent  loss  and  injury  to  England  for  the 
fnture  prevented.  By  doing  justice  to  Ireland,  we  do  good  to  England.  By 
annihilating  the  misery  we  have  caused  in  Ireland,  we  prevent  it«  increasing 
importation  into  England. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


REFORM  MAXIMS. 


It  is  easier  to  profess  two  false  religions,  than  to  practise  one  true  one. 

No  religion  is  good  for  anything  that  does  not  improve  a  man's  temper  and 
life. 

The  religion  that  does  not  make  men  good,  is  good  for  nothing. 

I  would  not  give  a  cup  of  cold  water,  or  a  handful  of  straw,  for  all  the  reli' 
gion  of  all  the  priests  of  the  Government  Church. 

All  truth  is  divine  truth ;  and  all  true  goodness  is  keligion. 

Those  who  do  most  in  the  way  of  profession,  often  do  least  in  the  way  of 
practice,  both  in  friendship  and  religion. 

It  takes  a  deal  to  make  a  perfect  reformer. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  noise  about  Reform ;  but  as  for  doing  the  work,  and 
running  the  risks,  and  braving  the  reproaches  which  await  a  reformer,  it  is 
quite  another  matter. 

To  be  a  worthy  reformer,  a  man  should  have  both  a  good  share  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  good  share  of  virtue,  and  no  small  portion  of  activity,  courage, 
and  perseverance  as  well. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  same  man  both  reaps  and  sows  in  the  field  of 
moral  or  political  reform.  It  generally  happens  that  the  sower  enriches  the 
soil  with  his  blood,  while  the  reaper  is  a  man  of  another  generation.  It  is  a 
melancholy  doctrine,  but  terribly  true,  that  the  best-deserving  often  get  re- 
proach, while  the  less-deserving  get  the  praise. 

Still,  the  abused  and  persecuted  reformer  is  not  without  his  recompense 
even  on  earth,  nor  is  his  recompense  a  poor  one.  There  is  pleasure  in 
daring  the  power  of  the  persecutor,  and  in  struggling  with  error  and  wrong. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  labour,  and  a  pleasure  in  hope,  and  a  pleasure  in 
beholding  the  progress  of  truth.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  conscious  rectitude  ; 
a  pleasure  in  friendly  aid ;  and  a  pleasure  in  the  approval  of  the  wise  and  good. 
The  reformer,  notwithstanding  his  peculiar  trials,  is  the  happiest  of  men.  I 
had  rather  give  my  life  to  the  work  of  reform  with  all  its  reproaches  and  sor- 
rows, than  spend  it  in  quiet  acquiescence  in  evil,  though  rewarded  with 
■    wealth  and  applause  for  my  treachery. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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ANOTHER  HIRELING  PRIEST  OF  THE  TYRANTS. 
(Continued  from  page  59.) 


Jlr.  Haigh  says,  '  What  principles  and  systems  there  are,  religious 
and  political,  framed  by  men  who  are  professed  believers  in  Reve- 
lation, which  are  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Word  of  God,  as 
darkness  is  with  light.'  Mr.  Haigh  has  proof  of  this  near  home.  He 
is  himself  a  professed  believer  in  Revelation,  yet  his  own  religious 
and  political  systems  are  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Word  of  God, 
as  darkness  is  with  light.  Some  of  the  great  essential  principles  of 
his  religious  system  are  licentious  and  blasphemous  ;  as  licentious  and 
blasphemous  as  principles  can  be.  One  of  his  thirty-nine  Articles,  for 
instance,  teaches  that  little  new-born  children  do  justly  deserve 
GOD'S  WRATH  and  DAMNATION.  Another  teaches,  that  men  are 
to  obtain  God's  favour  and  eternal  life,  not  by  good  works ;  not  by  living 
and  labouring  to  benefit  mankind  ;  not  by  seeking  knowledge  and 
virtue  ;  not  by  imbibing  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  imitating  his  exam- 
ple ;  not  by  using  our  efforts  to  improve  and  perfect  our  own  souls, 
and  to  elevate  and  bless  our  race  ;  but  by  faith  alone.  Now  we 
challenge  the  universe  to  produce  a  more  blasphemous  principle  than 
the  first  of  these  doctrines  ;  or  to  produce  a  more  immoral  and  licen- 
tious one  than  the  second.  Whether  you  regard  common  sense,  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  or  the  plainer  portions  of  the  Bible,  as 
the  Word  of  God  ;  these  two  doctrines  of  Mr.  Haigh  are  in  utter  and 
palpable  opposition  to  that  word.  And  many  of  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Haigh's  great  principles  are  of  a  similar  character. 

Mr.  Haigh  adds,  •  The  truth  is,  my  brethren,  the  majority  of  men 
make  a  convenience  of  the  Bible.'  We  answer,  it  is  not  true  that  a 
majority  of  men  make  a  convenience  of  the  Bible  ;  but  it  is  true,  that 
not  a  majority  only,  but  the  whole  of  the  Government  priests  do  so. 
Mr.  Haigh  himself  is  not  an  exception.  He  makes  use  of  the  Bible 
to  darken  plain  truth,  and  to  perplex  the  simplest  principles  of  morals. 
He  makes  use  of  the  Bible  to  support  the  grossest  inconsistencies,  the 
most  palpable  absurdities,  the  most  manifest  contradictions,  the  most 
horrible  blasphemies,  the  most  licentious  doctrines,  the  most  slavish 
and  despotic  principles  in  government,  and  the  loosest  principles  in 
morals.  He  makes  a  convenience  of  the  Bible.  If  he  meets  with  a 
passage  in  the  Bible  that  suits  his  principles,  he  parades  it  before  his 
hearers  as  the  Word  op  God,  as  the  revelation  of  eternal  truth, 
even  when  he  knows,  or  has  very  good  reason  for  suspecting,  that  the 
passage  is  a  priestly  forgery,  or  a  transcript  from  some  ancient  tyrant's 
manual.  When  he  meets  with  passages  at  variance  with  his  theory, 
he  keeps  them  out  of  sight,  or  labours  to  obscure  their  meaning,  and 
make  his  hearers  believe  that  they  mean  exactly  contrary  to  what 
they  say.  The  Bible  is  a  book  in  high  esteem  with  the  multitude  ; 
he  therefore  tries  to  make  men  believe  that  it  teaches  his  theological 
follies,  and  his  political  enormities.  He  makes  a  convenience  of  the 
Bible.  If  he  can  make  it  support  his  system,  he  will  quote  its  autho- 
rity :  but  if,  as  most  generally  happens,  the  Bible  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  follies  and  falsehoods,  his  immorality  and  blasphemy,  he 
endeavours  to  explain  it  away,  or  to  wrap  it  in  darkness,  or  to  bury 
its  statements  in  silence. 

He  adds,  '  If  the  practical  precepts  of  the  Bible  were  hard  to 
understand,  there  might  be  some  excuse  ;  but  he  who  runs  may  read.' 
So  say  we.  If  the  practical  precepts  of  the  Bible  were  hard  to  be 
understood,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  those,  who  profess  to  take 
it  as  their  guide,  acting  so  vcickedly.  There  might  be  some  excuse 
for  Mr.  Haigh  himself  ;  but  as  it  is,  his  guilt  appears  complete.  What 
can  be  plainer,  what  can  be  more  easy  to  be  understood,  than  the 
words,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them  V  Yet  Jlr.  Haigh,  who  would  have  men  grant  him 
his  political  rights,  will  not  grant  his  neighbours  theirs.  He  would 
think  it  hard  indeed  if  Dissenters  were  to  compel  him  to  support 
theii-  preachers,  yet  he  himself  compels  Dissenters  to  support  him. 
He  would  like  men  to  treat  him  justly  and  kindly  ;  yet  he  hires  himself 


to  a  band  of  oppressors  and  plunderers,  to  a  company  of  bloody  and 
deceitful  men,  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  measures  the  most  unjust 
and  cruel,  the  most  inhuman  and  murderous. 

He  says,  '  Who  can  read  this  passage,' — referring  to  the  passage  in 
Jude,  about  despising  dominion,  and  speaking  evil  of  dignities — '  and 
still  maintain  and  propagate  those  horrid  and  revolutionary  senti- 
ments V  The  sentiments  to  which  ]\Ir.  Haigh  refers,  are  the  prin- 
ciples unfolded  in  The  People,  and  in  The  Companion  to  the  Al- 
manacs ;  the  principles  of  Chartism  and  Republicanism.  We  ask 
Mr.  Haigh,  What  proof  do  you  give  that  those  principles  are  horrid  i 
What  proof  do  you  give  that  those  principles  have  any  thing  to  do 
even  with  revolution,  as  you  understand  revolution  ?  We  are  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  truest  order,  the  pro- 
foundest  peace,  and  the  most  settled  and  stable  government.  We 
are  prepared  to  prove,  that  they  are  inimical  to  nothing  but  evil,  and 
friendly  to  nothing  but  good.  We  can  easily  understand  how  such 
principles  should  seem  horrible  to  men  who  live  by  fraud  and  plun- 
der. We  can  easily  understand  how  such  sentiments  should  seem 
horrible  to  hypocritical  priests,  and  wicked  rulers  ;  and  to  all  who 
seek  to  live  in  idleness  and  luxury  at  other  men's  expense  ;  and  to 
all  who  are  blindly  led  by  such  men  :  but  we  cannot  conceive  how 
such  sentiments  should  seem  hondble  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue  ;  to 
men  who  wish  the  honest  workman  to  have  his  hire,  and  the  idle 
profligate  to  suffer  want.  We  cannot  imagine  how  those  principles 
should  seem  horrible  to  any  who  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
and  who  wish  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  to 
them. 

Mr.  Haigh  says,  that  the  object  of  the  Reformers  is,  '  To  demolish 
Gooernments,  to  ooeiihrow  altars,  to  despoil  the  jirst-born  of  their 
birth-right,  to  degrade  our  nobles,  and  to  give  up  our  riches,  sacred         , 
and  common,  to  the  pillage  of  sacrilege  and  rapine.''     These  charges       m 
are  false  and  slanderous,     they  are  false  throughout.     We  will  take 
them  one  b)'  one. 

1.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Reformers  to  demoHsh  Governments  ; 
but  only  to  remodel  them,  and  bring  them  into  harmony  with  com- 
mon sense  and  common  equity.  It  is  not  the  object  of  Reformers  to 
demolish  Governments,  but  only  to  demohsh  the  abuses  connected 
with  Governments.  The  object  of  the  Reformers  is  to  place  the 
powers  of  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  wise,  the  good,  the  great, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  foolish,  the 
wicked,  and  the  weak.  The  object  of  the  Reformers  is  to  place  Go- 
vernments under  the  influence  of  the  common  sense  and  common  feel- 
ings of  uncorrupted  humanity,  and  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
great  eternal  principles  of  righteousness  and  charity.  The  object  of  the 
Reformers  is  not  to  demolish  Governments,  but  only  to  demolish  cer- 
tain ridiculous  and  injurious  forms  that  falsely  bear  the  name  of  Go- 
vernment. Our  object  is,  to  separate  Government  from  fraud  and 
robbery  ;  from  blood  and  plunder  ;  and  to  place  it  on  the  broad  and 
firm  foundations  of  eternal  truth  and  universal  equity. 

2.  Nor  do  the  Reformers  wish  to  overthrow  altars.  We  wish 
to  leave  men  free  to  erect  what  altars  they  please,  and  to  place  upon 
those  altars  whatever  sacrifices  they  please.  All  we  wish  is,  that  men 
should  erect  their  altars  at  their  own  expense,  and  sacrifice  upon  them 
that  which  is  their  own  alone,  not  that  which  is  another's.  What  we 
wish  is,  to  prevent  such  men  as  Mr.  Haigh  from  erecting  altars  and 
oftering  sacrifices,  or  from  building  churches  and  steeples,  from  buying 
wine  and  wafers,  from  washing  surplices  and  ringing  bells,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  men  who  take  no  pleasure,  and  who  see  no  profit,  in  such 
things.  What  we  want  is,  to  prevent  corrupt  and  perjured  men  from 
taking  millions  of  the  People's  money,  left  for  the  support  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatheriess,  for  the  instruction  of  neglected  youth,  and 
the  succour  of  declining  age,  and  wasting  it  in  vice  and  luxury,  or 
employing  it  in  corrupting  and  enslaving  our  country-men.  What 
we  wish  is,  to  abolish  persecution,  and  to  leave  men  as  free  in  religious 
matters  as  God  himself  designed  them  to  be. 

3.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  despoil  the  first-born   of  their  birth-right. 
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On  the  contrary,  we  wish  both  the  first-born,  the  second-born,  and 
the  seventh-born,  to  have  their  rights  in  full.  We  only  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  first-born  from  monopolising  the  rights  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  only  wish  to  prevent  the  first-born  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  his  father's  estate,  and  leaving  his  brothers  and 
sisters  to  be  supported  as  paupers,  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  In 
other  words,  we  only  wish  to  abolish  the  accursed  and  imnatural  law 
of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  to  leave  men  free,  or  even  to  make  it 
binding  on  them,  to  divide  their  estates  among  their  children,  giving  to 
all  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain,  by  honest  industry,  a  comfort- 
able living.  We  only  wish  to  abolish  the  unnatural  and  accursed  law 
of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  which  makes  the  first-born  of  a  land- 
monopolist  a  prince,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  paupers  or  thieves. 
We  only  wish  to  abolish  the  unnatural  and  accursed  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture,  which  gives  to  the  first-born  more  than  he  needs, 
more  than  he  knows  how  to  use,  and  withholds  from  his  brothers  and 
sisters  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

4.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  degrade  our  nobles.  Indeed,  in  one  sense, 
no  such  thing  is  possible.  You  cannot,  in  general,  degrade  the  nobles 
of  England,  as  they  are  called  ;  they  are  already  as  low  as  they  can 
go.  Their  principles  and  doings  are  of  the  lowest  description  possi- 
ble. We  wish  to  elevate  our  nobles.  We  wish  to  make  them  wise 
and  good.  We  wish  to  place  them  in  circumstances  in  which  they 
shall  have  the  strongest  inducements  to  be  wise  and  good.  We  wish 
to  place  them  in  such  circumstances  that  they  shall  be  dependent  on 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  talents,  for  wealth,  and  power,  and  influ- 
ence, for  food,  and  raiment,  and  life.  We  wish  to  place  them  in  such 
circumstances,  that  if  they  will  not  labour  in  some  honest,  useful 
way,  they  shall  be  left  to  starve  ;  but  that  if  they  do  labour  in  some 
honest,  useful  way,  they  shall  have  whatever  is  needful  to  their  com- 
fort and  welfare.  What  we  want  to  do  is,  to  abolish  unnatural  dis- 
tinctions, false  titles,  and  hereditary  privileges,  and  to  treat  mankind  as 
children  of  one  Father,  as  brothers  of  one  family.  What  we  want  is, 
to  have  that  alone  called  noble,  which  is  noble  indeed  ;  and  to  let 
infamy  and  villany,  imbecility  and  folly,  be  known  by  their  proper 
names.  The  genuine  nobles  are  the  wise,  the  good,  the  great ;  the 
men  who  cultivate  their  minds,  and  improve  their  talents  ;  the  men 
who  exercise  and  cherish  their  social,  their  benevolent,  and  their  reli- 
gious affections  :  the  men  who  love  truth  and  righteousness  ;  the  men 
■who  labour  for  the  illumination  and  improvement  of  their  fellow-men  ; 
the  men  who  love  their  country  and  their  kind  ;  the  men  who  look  on 
fraud  and  robbery  with  abhorrence  ;  the  men  who  hate  injustice  and 
cruelty ;  the  men  who  treat  their  fellow-men  as  brethren  ;  the  men  who 
employ  their  time,  their  strength,  their  wealth,  their  influence,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  elevation  of  the  degraded,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  vicious,  the  improvement  of  the  good,  and  the  happiness 
of  all  ;  the  men  who  sympathise  with  suffering  humanity,  and  minis- 
ter, according  to  their  ability,  to  its  relief  and  comfort  ;  the  men  who 
.  love  God's  creatures,  and  who  co-operate  with  God's  providence,  in 
promoting  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  creation.  In  other 
words,  the  true  nobles  are  our  patriots  and  philanthropists  ;  our  poets 
and  philosophers  :  the  men  who  extend  the  boundaries  of  science  ; 
the  men  who  improve  and  multiply  the  useful  arts  ;  the  men  who 
reveal  to  the  nations  the  mysteries  of  God's  works,  and  teach  them, 
by  the  proper  application  of  their  knowledge,  to  gain  dominion  over 
the  elements,  and  press  the  invisible  and  infinite  powers  of  nature 
into  their  service.  The  true  nobles  are  the  men  who,  like  the  cele- 
brated Jesus,  make  it  the  object  and  the  business  of  their  lives  to  do 
good  ;  who  seek  to  reform  the  institutions  of  society,  and  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  truth  and  righteousness,  into 
harmony  with  the  law  of  love  and  humanity.  In  other  words,  the 
TRUE  nobles  are  the  wise,  the  honest,  the  brave,  the  disinterested  :  the 
persecuted  and  slandered,  but  unwearied  and  persevering  Reformers  of 
all  things  ;  the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  benefactors  of  their  race. 
These  are  the  true  nobles.  Such  nobles  as  these  we  wish  to  exalt. 
So  far  from  wishing  to  strip  them  of  any  honours,  we  wish  to  crown 


them  with  greater  ones.  So  far  from  wishing  to  deprive  them  of  any 
portion  of  their  property,  or  power,  or  influence,  we  wish  to  entrust 
them  with  the  property  of  the  public,  to  make  them  the  rulers  of  the 
nation  and  the  world.  It  is  the  false,  the  spurious  nobles  alone  that 
we  wish  to  degrade.  And  even  them  we  wish  to  place  no  lower  than 
is  just  and  requisite.  All  we  wish  is,  that  the  man  whose  sole  no- 
bility is  a  name,  a  title,  or  a  large  estate,  should  cease  to  be  a  legis- 
lator, a  ruler,  and  a  judge  :  that  the  man  who  is  ignorant,  or  weak, 
or  wicked,  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  that  he  cannot,  by  his 
ignorance,  or  wickedness,  or  incapacity,  do  injury  to  his  country  or 
his  kind. 

5.  Mr.  Haigh  next  charges  the  Eefoimers  with  wishing  to  give  up 
the  riches  of  the  country,  sacred  and  common,  to  the  pillage  of  sacri- 
lege and  rapine.  In  reply  to  this  charge,  we  remark,  first,  that  the 
riches  of  the  country  have  already  been  given  up  to  the  pillage  of 
sacrilege  and  rapine,  by  parties  very  different  from  the  Reformers. 
This  is  true  both  of  the  sacred  and  common  riches  of  the  country. 
Look  at  the  land,  the  principal  riches  of  the  country :  nearly 
the  whole  has  been  given  up  to  pillage.  What  was  William  the 
Conqueror  ?  And  what  were  his  Generals  and  Friends  ?  They  were 
pillagers,  every  one  of  them  ;  wholesale  pillagers.  They  pillaged  the 
whole  of  the  lands  of  this  kingdom.  And  what  did  they  do  with 
the  lands  1  The  chief,  the  ringleader,  of  those  wholesale  pillagers, 
took  the  whole,  and  after  setting  apart  a  portion  for  himself,  gave 
the  remainder  to  his  brother  pillagers.  Before  they  transmitted  their 
pillage  to  their  children,  they  made  a  law  that  it  should  never  go  out 
of  their  families  ;  that  it  should  not  even  be  divided  amongst  the 
members  of  their  families  ;  but  should  go  undivided  and  unencum- 
bered to  the  eldest  sons  alone.  And  the  present  great  land-holders  are 
the  descendants  or  supplanters  of  those  wholesale  pillagers. 

And  what  shall  we  say  df  the  Church  lands  ;  the  lands  which 
Mr.  Haigh  calls  the  saered  riches  of  the  nation  1  Whence  did  the 
State-Church  Priesthood  obtain  their  lands  1  From  wholesale  pilla- 
gers. And  what  is  the  title  by  which  they  retain  them  ?  The  law 
of  the  wholesale  pillagers.  Did  the  Church  and  the  Priesthood  of  the 
present  day  obtain  their  lands  from  pillagers  ?  Yes  ;  from  a  whole- 
sale pillager.  And  how  did  they  obtain  their  ancient  Churches  and 
their  celebrated  Cathedrals  ?  By  the  self-same  system  of  pillage,  and 
from  the  self-same  wholesale  pillager  1  They  received  them  at  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  filthiest  and  most  inhuman  monsters  that  ever 
lived  ;  the  infamous,  the  cruel,  the  bloody,  the  murderous,  the  loath- 
some, the  adulterous,  the  wholesale  pillager  and  thief,  King  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

If  the  Rev.  John  Haigh,  M.  A.,  as  he  calls  himself,  has  really  a 
horror  of  pillage,  let  him  ■  talk  of  the  pillage  already  committed,  and 
not  of  the  pillage  that  only  is  to  be  committed.  Let  him  direct  his 
attacks  against  the  men  that  have  pillaged  the  country  already,  and 
not  against  the  men  who,  whatever  they  may  do  hereafter,  have  not 
as  yet,  at  least,  pillaged  the  country. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Reformers  wish  to  put  an  end  to  pillage,  to 
sacrilege,  and  to  rapine.  They  wish  to  restore  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try to  their  proper  owners.  They  wish  to  devote  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  the  interests  of  the  country  :  to  employ  it  in  supplying  the 
masses  of  the  People  with  productive  labour  ;  in  securing  to  them  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  in  comfort  and 
plenty  ;  thus  rendering  it  subservient  to  the  physical  and  spiritual 
improvement  and  perfection  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
(To  be  Continued. J 


THE  WAKBI'IELD  JOUENAL. 


The  Wakefield  Journal  of  June  23  gives  extracts  from  The  People  and  The 
Companion  to  the  Almanacs,  and  urges  the  Government  to  prosecute  the  au- 
thor. The  Government  ml],  I  tnist,  have  more  sense  than  to  follow  the  Jour- 
nal's inhuman  advice.  The  Journal  appears  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
hypocritical  and  peijured  priesthood  of  the  Government  Church. 
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THE  ARISTOCRATIC  SYSTEM. 


The  foundation  of  all  our  political  abuses  in  Church  and  State,  lies 
in  the  abuses  of  our  representative  system,  and  the  narrowness  of  its 
basis. 

It  is  one  of  the  '  cants '  of  the  day,  that  we  are  governed  by  '  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons.'  But  if  we  look  into  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
we  find  that  we  are  governed  simply  by  an  Aristocracy,  who  use  the 
Monarch  as  their  puppet,  and  the  People  as  their  spoil. 

The  Landed  Aristocracy  have  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  has  not  scrupled  to  affirm  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  so  devised  '  as  to  secure  the  preponderance  of  the  landed 
interest  in  Parliament. 

We  cannot  have  any  law  amended,  bread  untaxed,  the  pressure  on 
labour  lightened,  the  beggarliest  instalments  of  justice  conceded,  with- 
out almost  going  down  upon  our  knees,  and  '  petitioning '  these  landed 
gentry  to  do  us  justice. 

They  have  possession  of  nearly  all  the  landed  property  of  the 
country,  which  they  bind  up  in  their  own  families  by  laws  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture.  They  hold  possession  of  the  Church,  with  its 
revenues  of  nearly  Ten  Millions  sterling  annually, — into  which  they 
thrust  their  brothers,  sons,  and  toadies  ;  for,  the  landed  estates  going 
to  the  eldest  sons,  the  other  branches  must  be  quartered  on  the  People, 
who  have  no  means  of  resistance.  They  also  keep  up  an  enormous 
armed  force, — which,  for  the  same  reason,  is  officered  by  their  rela- 
tives, who  are  well  pensioned  for  figuring  in  red  coats  and  gold  ep- 
aulettes. For  them,  expensive  places  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment are  created  with  large  retiring  salaries, — comfortable  Governor- 
ships and  embassies  abroad ;  and  a  host  of  costly  offices  about  the 
court  and  the  royal  person. 

The  People  pay  for  all  !  The  Aristocracy  levy  the  taxes — the 
People  pay  them.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  taxation  of  the  country 
are  paid  by  that  immense  majority  of  the  British  Empire  who  have 
no  representation  whatever  in  the  British  Parliament  ! — '  The  Black 
Book,'  a  work  which  all  the  People  should  study. 


REFORM  IS  PROGRESSING. 

IN  REPLY  TO  A  FEIEND  WHO  THOUGHT  THE  CAUSE  WAS  GOING  BACK. 


Mr   DEAR  FBrENB 

I  differ  from  you  altogether.  My  conviction  is,  that  dis- 
content is  increasing,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  increase,  until  the  people 
obtain  their  rights.  It  is  foolish  to  conclude  that  because  the  people  do  not 
rise  in  rebellion,  they  are  making  up  their  minds  to  give  up  their  demands, 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  oppressed  and  plundered  quietly.  They  will  do  no 
such  thing.  You  will  find  the  people  more  resolute  in  their  determination  to 
have  reform  than  ever.  They  will  not  cause  riots  ;  but  they  will  make  them- 
selves heard.  They  will  not  buy  pikes ;  but  they  will  spread  their  principles. 
They  will  leaven  the  community  with  political  truth.  They  will  convince  the 
middle  classes  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  demands.  They  will  expose  the 
selfishness  and  villany  of  the  aristocrats,  and  bring  them  into  utter  disrepute. 
They  will  destroy  the  power  of  the  tyrants,  by  making  the  people  acquainted 
with  their  horrible  proceedings.  They  vnW  enlist  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
whole  community  on  their  side  ;  and  a  great,  a  glorious,  and  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  are  more  true  Chartists  in  the  country  now  than  there  ever  was. 
Their  numbers  are  increasing  instead  of  dimioishing.  Great  numbers  of  the 
middle  classes  are  becoming  Chartists.  I  do  myself  know  hundreds  of  middle 
class  men,  who  have  become  Chartists  within  the  last  few  months.  They  have 
not  joined  a  Chartist  Association,  but  they  have  adopted  the  Chartist  prin- 
ciples. They  are  not  prepared  to  fight  for  the  Charter,  but  they  are  prepared 
to  labour  for  it.  They  are  alienated  from  the  Whigs.  They  hate  the  Aris- 
tocracy. They  abhor  oppression.  They  are  determined  to  have  a  democracy. 
They  will  vote  for  Chartists  at  elections.  They  will  labour  to  increase  the 
number  of  voters.  Many  of  them  are  even  Republicans.  They  are  tired  of 
Kings.  They  see  no  sense  in  Kingship.  They  are  wondering  how  people 
could  sit  so  long  imder  it.  Republican  views  and  feelings  are  spreading 
in  quarters  that  you  little  think  of.  And  they  are  spreading  very  rapidly. 
You  think  the  crisis  is  passing  away ;  /  think  it  is  only  coming  on.  Tou 
think  that  democratic  feeling  has  exhausted  itself;  /  think  it  is  renewing  its 
strength.     You  think  men's  minds  are  going  back  ;  I  think  they  are  moving 


onwards  more  rapidly  than  ever.  You  think  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy 
is  increasing ;  I  think  it  is  diminishing.  You  are  mistaken  altogether ; 
and  if  you  live  a  few  years  longer,  you  will  see  your  mistake.  We  have 
had  no  revolution ;  but  we  have  sown  the  seeds  of  one.  You  think  the 
harvest  of  Chartism  is  past,  and  nothing  reaped  ;  I  think  the  spring-time  is 
not  past  yet,  and  that  when  the  harvest-time  does  come,  we  shall  reap  good 
crops  both  of  liberty,  peace  and  prosperity.  You  think  the  tide  is  turning 
fast  against  Chartism;  I  think  it  is  turning  the  contrary  way.  The  few  bursts 
of  feeling  in  the  shape  of  partial  outbreak  to  which  you  refer,  were  not  the 
tide,  but  only  a  fitful  breeze,  disturbing  the  surface  of  the  water :  the  tide  is  a 
different  thing.  The  tide  is  silently  running  stronger  and  stronger,  and  you 
will  find  it,  before  long,  bearing  down  all  obstructions,  and  sweeping  away  old 
corruptions  and  iniquities  at  once  and  for  ever.  England  has  a  new  history 
to  ran  through  yet.  She  has  a  noble,  a  glorious  spectacle  to  exhibit  to  the 
world.  She  will  not  always  exhibit  the  disheartening  and  mortifying  spec- 
tacle she  exhibits  at  present.  When  you  look  at  her  senate  house,  you  shall 
see  it  thronged  with  the  vase,  the  good,  the  great.  Her  rulers  shall  be  the 
best  and  the  noblest  of  the  land.  Their  debates  shall  be  the  development  of 
pure,  enlightened,  and  generous  souls.  Their  laws  shall  be  the  prescriptions 
of  eternal  truth  and  righteousness.  Their  acts  shall  be  deeds  of  unfeigned 
philanthropy.  Their  reign  shall  be  the  reign  of  equity  and  love.  The  people 
shall  have  peace  and  plenty.     The  masses  shall  be  blest. 

You  think  I  am  foolishly  sanguine  :  /  think  that  you  are  foolishly  melan- 
choly and  despondent.  Sanguine  I  am,  but  not  very  foolish,  I  hope.  You 
are  not  sanguine,  1  lut  despairing  :  but  your  despair  is  folly.  But  I  must  draw 
towards  a  close.  My  hopes  were  never  higher ;  my  fears  were  never  fewer.  I 
know  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  people  can  be  quietly  put  in  pos- 
session of  their  rights  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  dona  but  what  will  be  done. 
The  power  of  the  tjTants  is  decreasing  daily,  and  the  power  of  the  people  is 
daily  increasing ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  wiU  of  an  enlightened 
and  a  virtuous  nation  shall  be  all  in  all. 

Your's  very  respectfully, 

J.  Bakeeb. 


SHAMELESS  ROBBERY,  BY  AN  OLD  GANG  OF  THIEVES. 


Among  the  demands  made  by  our  present  Government  upon  the  pockets 
of  the  starving  people  for  the  present  year,  there  is  .£1,574  16s.  2d.  for 
fifteen  Queen's  Plates  to  be  run  for  at  horse  races.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  foUy  of  horse  races,  and  of  the  mischief  connected  with  them, 
we  would  ask,  is  there  any  reason  whatever, — is  there  any  decency, 
in  the  vile  aristocrats,  who  have  wealth  without  measure,  who  have 
land  without  end,  and  salaries  amounting  to  millions  upon  millions 
in  addition,  to  demand  of  the  poor  and  suffering-  people  of  England 
and  Ireland  .£1,574  16s.  2d.  for  their  horses  to  run  for  at  races  ?  Where 
will  the  meanness  and  the  villany  of  our  aristocratic  plunderers  end  ? 
When  shall  we  see  the  last  of  their  wickedness  ?  Each  new  revelation 
of  their  inhumanity  makes  us  feel  as  if  they  had  carried  their  wicked- 
pess  to  the  farthest  possible  point,  and  as  if  no  future  profligacy  or 
wUany  would  ever  be  able  to  exceed  the  past ;  when  lo  !  before  a  week 
has  passed,  another  revelation  comes,  more  strange  and  startling  than 
the  former  ones.  The  Wllany  of  our  aristocratic  plunderers  assumes 
new  and  unthought-of  forms,  which  fill  the  soul  with  amazement  and 
indignation.  And  are  such  enormities  to  endure  for  ever?  And  are 
such  sins  to  be  committed  with  impunity  1  Is  it  possible  that  those 
high  and  mighty  criminals  can  escape  the  hand  of  vengeance  ?  It 
cannot  be.  The  God  of  heaven  is  just.  The  Father  of  mankind  is  . 
good.  His  ai'ui  wiU  scatter  those  inhuman  t^yrants.  His  love  will  ^'. 
plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  The  aristocrats  of  England  and  of  " 
Ireland  will  perish,  and  the  starving  and  plundered  people  will  be  free. 
— Amen. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I  have  just  seen  two  new  Irish  newspapers,  the  Tribune  and  the  Felon. 

The  Tribune  is  a  nice  looking  paper,  and  contains  important  news.  The 
reports  of  speeches  contained  in  it  are  excellent:  but  the  Editorial  articles  are 
weak  and  badly  written.  The  paper  is  not  worthy  of  the  cause  which  it 
espouses.  All  papers  in  the  cause  of  freedom  should  be  written  well  and 
powerfully.  Jlen  are  not  to  be  despised  because  their  powers  are  less  than 
those  of  their  brethren  :  still,  men  of  feeble  powers  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  place  themselves  in  the  front  of  a  battle.  Men  of  slow  and  unsteady  steps 
should  not  be  set  to  run  a  race  for  freedom. 

The  Tribune  contains  a  good  and  striking  portrait  of  Mitchel.  The  appear- 
ance of  Mitchel  in  this  portrait,  is  that  of  a  powerful,  clever,  and  determined 
man. 

There  is  also  a  short  memoir  of  Mitchel  in  the  Tribune,  but  it  is  very  indif- 
ferently written. 
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The  Tribune  must  have  a  better  editor,  or  it  will  not  succeed.  Who  the 
editor  is  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  is  not  the  man  for  the  work  which  he  has 
undertaken. 

The  Felon  is  quite  a  superior  paper.  It  is  equal,  in  our  judgment,  to  the 
United  Irishman.  That  Jlitchel  had  a  superior  connected  with  him  in  the 
work  of  editorship,  we  do  not  think ;  but  he  certainly  bad  men  connected 
with  him  not  much  his  inferiors.  John  Martin,  T.  D.  Eeilly,  J.  F.  Lalor,  three 
of  the  men  connected  with  The  Felon,  write  like  true  and  deroted  reformer.?, 
and  like  truly  clever  men.  I  cannot  agree  with  them  in  opinion  in  all  things, 
but  I  caimot  but  feel,  when  I  read  their  articles,  that  they  are  men  of  supe- 
rior powers ;  that  they  are  terrible  enemies  for  tyranny  to  grapple  with. 

John  Martin  writes  the  address  to  the  readers.  John  Martin  was  in  favour 
of  an  attempt  to  rescue  Mitchel,  it  seems ;  and  he  still  declares  his  disapproval 
of  the  policy  of  the  Eepeal  leaders  in  preventing  such  an  attempt.  J.  Martin 
had  said,  that  if  Mitchel  was  allowed  to  be  carried  away,  he  could  hope  no 
longer  for  Ireland's  emancipation.  He  now,  however,  casts  away  that  thought, 
and  hopes  for  Ireland  still.  He  thinks  that  the  Irish  may  yet,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  more  months,  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  On 
this  account,  he  continues  his  labours  on  her  behalf,  and  looks  forward  with 
good  hope  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  her  liberty  and  independence.  He 
also  declares,  that  if  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  free  his  country  from 
British  tyranny  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  would  barii.sh  himself  to 
some  far  distant  country,  and  look  for  freedom  on  a  foreign  soil. 

The  Felon  contains  a  letter  by  T.  D.  Eeilly,  addressed  as  follows  :  '  To  the 
Englishman  who  calls  himself,  George  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Her  Majesty's  chief  legal  murderer  and  jury  packer  general  of  Ireland.'  It 
is  a  terrible  letter.  It  has  all  the  power,  and  more  than  the  fire,  of  Mitchel's 
celebrated  letters.  How  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  his  friends  will 
treat  it,  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  plain  it  is,  that  if  the  writer  is  allowed  to 
proceed  with  The  Felon  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  begun,  he  will  as  surely 
overthrow  the  power  of  Britain  in  Ireland,  as  his  name  is  T.  D.  Eeilly.  Either 
T.  D.  Eeilly  will  have  to  follow  Mitchel,  or  Mitchel  will  have  to  be  brought 
back  to  T.  D.  Eeilly.     God  grant  it  may  be  the  latter. 

The  Letter  of  T.  D.  Eeilly  is  followed  by  an  article  entitled,  '  The  state  and 
PROSPECTS  OP  OUR  CAUSE.'  In  this  article  it  is  stated,  that  the  Irish  National 
Cause  has  become  a  strife  of  classes  ;  a  strife  between  the  starving  poor  and 
the  plundering  rich  ;  between  the  labouring  millions,  and  the  idle  few.  It  is 
plain,  that  if  the  Eepealers  succeed,  the  Irish  Landlords  will  be  deprived  of  their 
estates,  and  the  property  of  the  country  so  disposed  of,  as  to  aSbrd  to  every  indi- 
vidual Irishman  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  family  by  honest  labour. 
The  article  abounds  with  tremendous  truths.  It  reveals  a  state  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  modern  Eeformers,  which  augurs  terrible  things  for 
the  plundering  land-monopolists,  but  happy  things  for  the  long  oppressed  and 
plundered  masses.  It  also  shows,  that  though  the  union  of  England  and  Ire- 
land affords  an  opportunity  to  a  few  imprincipled  land-monopolists  to  live  in 
luxury  and  splendour  at  the  expense  of  the  starving  Irish,  it  is  a  source  of 
frightful  injury  to  England  generally ;  and  it  shows  that  though  the  Eepeal  of 
the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  Irish  independence,  might  lower  the 
position  of  a  few  inhuman  Aristocrats,  it  would  tend  in  various  ways  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  country  generally. 

The  writer  strikes  some  terrible  blows  at  certain  blind  or  unprincipled  Poli- 
tical Economists  of  the  day,  and  shows,  that  the  object  of  Government  and 
Legislation  should  be,  not  to  increase  indefinitely  the  production  of  wealth, 
teut  wisely  to  distribute  it ;  not  to  exalt  or  enrich  a  class,  but  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  lai-ge. 

J.  F.  Lalor's  letter  gives  proof  that  its  author  is  not  only  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  but  of  superior  generosity.  .T.  F.  Lalor  connects  himself  with  The 
Felon,  on  the  understanding  that  the  publication  of  the  paper  shall  not  be  a 
bimneas  concern ;  that  no  one  shall  make  gain  of  it ;  but  that  all  the  profits 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  it,  after  the  wages  of  the  printers  and  editors  have 
been  paid,  shall  go  to  a  fund  for  supplying  the  means  of  successfnl  opposition 
to  the  common  enemy.  J.  F.  Lalor  writes  like  a  great  good  man.  We  cannot 
believe  it  possible  that  the  country  that  produces  such  characters  as  John 
Mitchel,  T.  D.  Eeilly,  J.  G.  Dufly,  J.  F.  Lalor,  John  Martin,  T.  F.  Meagher, 
S.  O'Brien,  and  others,  can  be  destined  to  remain  much  longer  the  victim 
of  British  tyranny.  The  day  must  be  near  when  Ireland  shall  be  a  free  and 
independent  nation ;  when  England  shall  do  her  justice,  and  treat  her  with 
respect  and  honour.  The  day  is  coming  when  the  wise  and  good  in  England 
shall  be  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  when  referring  to  England's  unprincipled  mis- 
government  of  that  country, '  We  had  no  hand  in  it.' 

Yes  ;  Ireland  will  shortly  be  a  nation ;  a  free,  an  independent,  and  a  power- 
ful nation ;  a  prosperous  and  a  happy  nation  ;  a  nation  of  gardens  and  corn- 
fields ;  the  cheerful  home  of  a  well-housed,  well-clad,  well-fed  people.  Yes ; 
the  day  is  near  when  Ireland  shall  be  a  peaceful,  cheerful,  blithsome,  joyous 
nation ;  a  nation  of  poetry  and  song ;  a  nation  of  learning  and  philosophy ;  a 
nation  of  arts  and  commerce ;  a  nation  taking  rank  among  the  richest  .and 
fairest,  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil  nations  upon  earth.     Amen. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  give  the  Irish  news  in  The  People,  but  that  I 
cannot  do  till  either  the  stamp  laws  are  abolished,  or  The  People  becomes  a 
stamped  newspaper.  Let  us  hope  that  the  stamp  laws  will  be  shortly  abo- 
lished. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  correspondents  have  sent  me  accounts  of  meetings,  and  of  reso- 
lutions passed  at  them,  which  I  would  publish  gladly,  if  I  could  do  so  without 
violating  the  Stamp  Laws,  and  making  myself  liable  to  fine  and  punishment. 
But  I  cannot.  The  time  may  come  when  I  shall  be  able  to  publish  a  New.s- 
paper,  or  when  the  wicked  and  mischievous  Stamp  Laws  shall  be  abolished, 
and  then  I  shaU  treat  my  readers  to  the  news  of  the  day  with  pleasure, 

A  Well  Wisher  talks  rather  indefinitel.y,  and  somewhat  foolishly,  about 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Government  of  England. 

A  Constant  Eeaber.— If  you  look  at  the  passage  again,  you  will  find  that  I 
speak  of  Lord  John  Eussell  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  nder.  I  haye  no  ill-will  to 
the  Premier  as  a  man ;  I  simply  hate  him  as  a  ruler.  It  is  as  a  ruler  only  that  I 
long  for  his  overthrow.  I  have  no  desire  for  his  death,  much  less  have  I  any 
desire  that  he  should  die  by  violence.  I  only  long  for  his  extinction  as  a 
tyrant.  I  only  wish  to  see  him  driven  from  power,  and  a  good  great  man,  a 
friend  of  freedom  and  humanity,  put  in  his  place.  I  also  would  say,  'Father  ; 
forgive  them  ;'  if  they  con  be  forgiven  ;  though  I  dare  not  add,  '  They  know 
not  tohat  they  do.'  For  I  believe  the  enemies  of  England  and  Ireland,  the 
tyrant  aristocrats,  do  know  what  they  do.  I  believe  they  know  quite  well, 
that  they  are  oppressing  and  plundering  their  countrymen ;  that  they  give  to 
the  idle  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  millions,  and  leave  the  workers  to 
want  and  starvation.  I  believe  they  know  quite  well,  that  they  are  plotting 
against  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  France  and  Germany,  and  that  they  had 
rather  see  all  Europe  at  war,  than  forego  their  exclusive,  their  unnatural,  their 
injurious  privileges. 

To  K . — The  utter  and  eternal  hopelessness  in  which  I  wish  Lord  John 

to  be  doomed  to  wander,  is  the  utter  and  eternal  hopelessness  of  ever  being 
able  again  to  misrule  the  countr,',  or  to  stand  in  a  place  of  power  and  privilege 
to  insult  his  suffering  countrymen.    I  have  no  wish  to  see  him  in  h-ell. 

To  G . — If  G will  point  out  a  case  in  which  I  have  given  to  any 

thing  a  worse  name  than  it  deserves,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him.  I  Know  of  no 
such  case.  His  talk  about  abuse  is  out  of  place.  1  never  abuse.  To  abuse  a 
person  is  to  charge  him  falsely,  which  is  a  thing  I  am  careful  not  to  do.  Peo- 
ple should  learn  to  distinguish  between  describing  a  thing  and  abusing  it. 
You  do  not  abuse  a  thief  by  calling  him  a  thief ;  nor  do  you  abuse  a  vice  by 
calling  it  a  vice.  Nor  do  you  abuse  the  Aristocracy  when  you  speak  of  them 
as  thieves  and  murderers,  as  bloody  and  inhuman  men. 

To  C.  K. — I  shall  do  my  best  to  keep  both  myself  and  my  family  out  of  trou- 
ble. Bxit  I  shall  do  my  duty,  I  trust,  notwithstanding.  If  I  cannot  escape  perse- 
cution without  neglecting  my  duty,  without  proving  unfaithful  to  the  truth, 
or  betraying  the  interests  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
escape. 

hard  words. 

More  than  a  dozen  people  have  written  to  me  to  complain  of  my  using  hard 
words,  strong  expressions,  &c.,  &c.  I  wish  those  people  would  simply  ask 
themselves,  Are  the  principles  which  I  advocate  tnie?  Are  the  principles 
which  I  write  against /afee  ?  Is  the  system  of  government,  for  which  I  plead, 
just  and  rational  1  Is  the  system  of  government,  which  I  oppose,  iniquitous, 
inhuman,  and  mischievous?  Do  we  want  a  reform, — a  reform  such  as  that  for 
which  I  plead  1  Are  our  aristocratic  Eulers  the  friends  of  the  People  ;  or  are 
they  the  People's  enemies?  These  are  the  questions.  If  the  principles  I  ad- 
vocate be  true,  why  quarrel  with  me  about  words  ?  If  they  think  my  manner 
of  advocating  the  principles  of  reform  injurious,  why  do  they  not  advocat* 
them  themselves  in  a  better  manner  1  If  they  cannot  advocate  them  in  a 
better  manner,  why  do  they  not  give  me  thanks  for  advocating  them  in  the 
way  I  do,  till  a  better  man  takes  up  the  business?  My  middle  class  friends 
are  too  nice  about  words.  They  are  too  particular.  Besides,  let  any  one 
show  me  a  case  in  which  I  have  used  harder  words  than  the  occasion  called 
for.  Have  I  called  either  principles  or  parties  by  harder  names  than  they 
deserve  ?  Do  not  those  same  fault-finders  call  quite  as  hard  names  as  myself, 
when  they  happen  to  be  dealing  with  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  com- 
mon people  ?  If  a  man  breaks  into  their  house,  and  takes  away  their  money, 
— if  a  fellow  abuses  their  wives  or  their  children, — if  a  person  comes  into  their 
shop,  and  under  pretence  of  doing  business,  defrauds  them  of  their  goods,  they 
call  them  villains  and  thieves  without  hesitation,  never  thinking  that  they  do 
wrong.  Now  the  rulers  of  this  country  have  robbed,  and  insulted,  and  tor- 
tured, and  destroyed  their  fellow-countrjTnen  without  mercy  and  without  mea- 
sure. They  are  the  worst,  the  most  wholesale,  the  most  unprincipled  plun- 
derers ;  they  are  the  most  heartless  and  inhuman  torturers  of  their  brethren  in 
the  land  :  and  I  ask  why  a  man  should  be  rebuked  for  calling  them  so? 

One  friend  says,  'Just  tell  the  People  of  the  tyrants'  deed.s,  and  leave  the  story 
to  make  its  own  impression.'  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  shall  both  lay  down 
the  truth,  and  express  my  feelings  with  regard  to  it.  To  deny  me  this  liberty, 
would  be  to  afflict  and  torture  me  without  any  necessity.  I  shall  express  my 
feelings  as  well  as  my  thoughts.  Jly  works  shall  be  the  free  and  full  expres- 
sion of  my  whole  soul.  They  must  be  so,  if  they  are  to  answer  their  end. 
They  must  be  so,  if  they  are  to  rouse  and  reform  mankind. 
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UNITARIANS  AND  CHARTISM. 
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We  have  given  our  views  on  Universal  Suffrage,  and  on  Vote  by- 
Ballot.  We  now  proceed  to  state  our  views  on  Equal  Electoral  Dis- 
tricts. The  Charter  proposes  to  distribute  the  members  of  Parliament 
equally,  among  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  In  other  words, 
it  proposes  to  give  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to  an  equal 
number  of  electors,  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  At  present,  the 
Members  of  Parliament  are  chosen  by  very  unequal  numbers.  In  one 
case,  from  100  to  200  electors  return  two  Members;  while  in  other 
cases,  from  20,000  to  40,000  electors  return  only  two.  In  one 
case,  a  population  of  from  300  to  400  individuals  return  two  Mem- 
bers ;  while  in  other  eases,  a  population  of  from  200,000  to  300,000 
individuals  return  only  the  same. 

I  have  a  list  before  me  of  fifteen  Boroughs,  containing  a  population 
of  3,018,109,  which  return  only  thirty-two  Members.  I  have  another 
list  of  twenty-five  Boroughs,  with  a  population  of  about  132,633, 
which  return  fifty  Members.  Thus  3,018,109  return  only  thirty-two 
Members,  while  132,633,  or  one-twenty-eighth  portion  of  3,018,109, 
return  fifty  Members.  In  the  twenty-five  small  Boroughs  one  man 
has  the  same  amount  of  power  as  twenty-eight  men  have  in  the  fif- 
teen large  ones. 

We  have  similar  inequahties  in  the  Counties.  A  small  County, 
with  a  servile  and  dependent  population,  returns  two  Members  ;  and 
a  large  County,  with  a  comparatively  free  and  independent  popula- 
lation,  returns  just  the  same. 

The  same  inequality  extends  to  the  great  divisions  of  the  empire. 
Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  18,000,000,  returns  453  Mem- 
bers ;  while  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  nearly  9,000,000,  returns 
only  105.  England  has  130  above  its  due,  and  Ireland  130  short  of 
its  due. 

Again  ;  the  principal  part  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  chosen  by  the  most  corrupt  and  slavish  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  wliile  the  minority  alone  are  chosen  by  the  more  virtuous  and 
independent  portion  of  the  community.  A  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  chosen  by  about  150,000  electors  ; 
while  the  minority  alone  are  elected  by  the  vast  majority.  Thus  the 
empire  is  ruled  by  a  number  of  men  chosen  by  less  than  one-eightieth 
part  of  the  adult  population. 

The  result  of  this  unequal  distribution  of  Members  is  most  inju- 
rious. The  Charter  proposes  to  put  an  end  to  this  enormity.  It  pro- 
poses to  abolish  the  whole  existing  system  ;  to  annihilate  all  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Boroughs  and  Counties  ;  to  divide  the  whole  population 
«f  the  kingdom  into  equal  portions,  and  to  give  to  each  division  one 
Member.  If  28,000,000  of  people  be  divided  into  653  portions,  the 
number  of  Members  which  constitute  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would 
-give  one  Member  to  about  every  40,000  inhabitants.  By  this  arrange- 
-aient  justice  would  be  done  to  every  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Every 
division  of  the  empire  would  be  fairly  represented.  The  thinly- 
peopled  portions  of  the  country  would  have  but  few  representatives, 


while  the  thickly-peopled  portions  would  have  many.  The  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  then  represent,  not  classes,  but 
masses  ;  not  individuals,  but  districts  ;  not  the  oligarchy,  but  the 
nation.  The  division  of  the  country  into  Equal  Electoral  Districts,  in 
conjunction  with  Universal  Suifrage,  and  Vote  by  Ballot,  would  make 
the  national  will  supreme  ;  would  change  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try from  an  exclusive,  a  partial,  an  aristocratic  despotism,  to  a  free, 
and  popular,  and  equitable  Government. 

The  Charter  next  proposes  to  abolish  the  law  which  requires  a 
Property  Qualification  in  the  People's  representatives.  At  present  no 
man  can  be  returned  for  a  Borough,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  possesses  property  to  the  amount  of  £300  a  year.  And 
no  man  can  be  returned  for  a  County,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  take 
an  oath,  that  he  possesses  property  to  the  amount  of  £500  a  year. 
It  matters  not  how  wise,  how  talented,  how  virtuous  a  man  may  be  : 
it  matters  not  how  well  he  may  understand  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
how  heartily  he  may  sympathise  with  the  masses  of  his  country-men, 
how  eager  he  may  be  to  contribute  to  his  country's  prosperity,  how 
well  he  may  be  adapted  to  the  work  of  Legislation  and  Government  : 
it  matters  not  how  celebrated  he  may  be  for  great  and  generous  deeds, 
how  renowned  he  may  be  for  services  rendered  to  his  country  and  his 
kind  :  it  matters  not  though  he  be  the  purest,  the  bravest,  the  wor- 
thiest, the  most  enlightened,  the  most  beneficent,  the  most  talented  of 
his  race  :  it  matters  not  though  he  may  be  the  truest  and  most  devo- 
ted patriot,  the  greatest  and  most  generous  philanthropist ;  he  cannot 
be  returned  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  even  by  a  Borough,  unless 
he  be  prepared  to  take  an  oath  that  he  possesses  property  sufficient  to 
yield  him  X300  a  year ;  and  he  cannot  be  returned  for  a  County, 
unless  he  be  prepared  to  take  an  oath  that  he  possesses  property  suffi- 
cient to  yield  him  £500  a  year.  The  country  may  be  rich  in  great 
and  noble  characters  :  it  may  be  rich  in  men  endowed  with  every  gift, 
and  adorned  with  every  virtue  essential  to  make  them  able  statesmen, 
beneficent  rulers,  pubhc  benefactors  ;  yet  none  of  those  great  and 
noble  characters  may  be  eligible  as  Members  of  Parliament,  for  want 
of  the  Property  Qualification. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  be  ignorant  and  base  ;  he  may 
have  neither  knowledge  nor  talents,  reputation  nor  virtue  ;  he  may 
be  a  poor  vile  profligate,  an  habitual  gambler,  a  loathsome  drunkard, 
a  notorious  liar,  a  heartless  oppressor,  a  wholesale  plunderer,  a  cruel 
bigot,  a  mad  enthusiast,  a  poor  blind  mass  of  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism :  he  may  be  a  corrupter  of  his  neighbourhood,  a  destroyer  of  virtue, 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  happy  families  :  he  may  be  a  mass  of  all 
that  is  vile  and  mean  ;  of  all  that  is  filthy  and  wicked  ;  and  yet  be 
eligible  as  a  member  of  Parliament;  as  a  legislator  for  a  vast  and 
powerful  empire  ;  as  a  ruler  of  the  most  enhghtened  people  ;  as  a 
judge  in  matters  of  public  virtue  ;  as  a  steward  of  national  property  ; 
as  a  manager  of  national  interests.  Thas  the  vilest  man  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  most  solemn  duties.  The  most  reckless  and 
profligate  in  the  land  may  be  entrusted  with  tlie  country's  honour, 
and  the  country's  welfare,  because  they  are  rich  ;  while  the  purest, 
the  best,  the  ablest,  are  treated  as  outlaws,  because  they  are  poor. 
The  violater  of  all  laws,  may  be  a  legislator  of  a  great  nation,  because 
he  has  i£300  a  year  ;  while  the  man  of  virtue  and  talent  must  have  no 
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part  in  legislation  and  Government,  because  he  is  worth  only  a  por- 
tion of  that  amount.  The  wisest  and  the  best,  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest,  the  first  and  divinest  of  our  race,  are  excluded  from  office 
and  power,  for  want  of  the  amount  of  three  or  five  hundred  a-year  ; 
while  the  lowest  and  least,  the  vilest  and  basest,  the  weakest  and 
most  worthless,  the  most  cruel  and  profligate,  are  chosen,  because 
they  have  the  requisite  amount  of  property. 

It  matters  not  how  a  man  has  got  his  property  ;  if  he  has  it,  it  is 
enough  :  he  may  be  elected.  He  may  have  got  it  by  gambling,  or  by 
kidnapping  ;  lie  may  have  got  it  by  dram-selling,  or  brothel- keeping  ; 
he  may  have  got  it  by  extortion,  or  oppression  ;  by  fraud  in  business, 
or  by  secret  robbery  ;  it  is  all  one  :  he  has  it,  and  it  qualifies  him  to 
be  the  legislator  and  rula.r  of  a  mighty  nation. 

Nor  does  it  matter  how  he  imes  his  property.  He  may  use  it  in 
afflicting  instead  of  blessing  his  neighbours  ;  he  may  use  it  in  spread- 
ing vice,  and  propagating  error  ;  in  oppressing  the  innocent  poor,  and 
strengthening  the  unfeeling  rich  :  no  matter  ;  he  has  it,  and  that  is 
enough.  It  is  not  the  use,  but  the  possession  of  the  property  that 
constitutes  his  legal  qualification. 

On  the  other  hand  ;  it  matters  not  how  it  happens  that  the  other 
man  is  without  the  defined  amount  of  property.  It  may  be  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  spent  his  fortune  in  scientific  inquiries,  in  bene- 
ficent deeds,  in  philanthropic  experiments,  in  patriotic  labours.  It 
may  be  that  he  has  impoverished  himself  by  enriching  others  ;  that 
he  has  alienated  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  checking  error  and 
vice,  of  promoting  knowledge  and  virtue.  He  may  have  expended 
his  wealth  on  the  fatherless  and  widows,  on  the  blind  and  lame,  on 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  neglected  youth,  or  deserted  age ;  on  struggling 
merit,  or  on  fallen  virtue.  Nay,  he  may  have  spent  his  property  in 
the  effort  to  fit  himself  for  the  service  of  his  country  ;  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  legal  knowledge  and  statesman-like  qualities  ;  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  ;  in  the  improvement  of  his 
talents  ;  in  the  perfection  of  his  manhood.  He  may  have  less  than 
what  constitutes  the  legal  qualification,  simply  because  he  is  one  of 
the  most  excellent  and  worthy  of  his  race,  and  because  he  surpasses 
his  neighbours  in  all  those  virtues  and  gifts  which  constitute  a  man's 
real  worth,  and  which  render  a  man  fit  for  the  high  and  solemn  duties 
of  legislator,  ruler,  and  judge.  No  matter:  he  lacks  the  property; 
and  that  is  enough.  However  good,  however  great,  however  lovely, 
however  glorious,  however  kind,  however  talented,  however  renowned, 
he  cannot  be  elected.  He  is  poor  in  pm-se,  and  the  riches  of  his  mind 
and  character  go  for  nothing.  He  has  not  £300  a  year,  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  a  world,  and  all  the  virtue  of  heaven,  are  nothing  without 
it.  Is  there  a  man  on  earth  that  will  have  the  folly  or  the  hardihood 
to  defend  a  law  like  this  ?     (To  be  Continued.) 


WHAT  CAN  THE  PEOPLE  DO  FOR  THEMSELVES, 
WITHOUT  THE  AID   OF  GOVERNMENT? 


I.  They  can  free  themselves  from  all  the  pressure  resulting  from 
the  taxes  on  ale  and  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars.  They 
may  do  this  without  injury  to  themselves  in  any  way.  They  may  do 
it  without  sacrificing  either  health  or  comfort ;  without  risking  either 
life  or  reputation  ;  without  compromising  any  principle  ;  without 
weakening  any  good  cause  ;  without  retarding  any  public  reform  ;  and 
without  exposing  their  families  to  any  risk  or  injury  v?hatever. 

Nay  more ;  they  may  free  themselves  from  all  the  pressure  resulting 
from  the  taxes  on  ale  and  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco,  snufF  and  cigars, 
and  improve  their  health  and  circumstances,  their  character  and 
influence,  at  the  same  time.  Ale  and  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco,  snuff 
and  cigars,  are  injurious  to  health.  They  disorder  the  stomach ;  they 
injure  the  nerves  ;  they  lessen  men's  strength  ;  they  diminish  their 
comfort ;  they  render  their  labour  more  irksome,  and  their  rest  less 
refreshing  ;    they   enfeeble  the   mind  ;   they  injure   the   social   and 


benevolent  affections  ;  they  poison  the  streams  of  enjoyment  at  the 
fountain  head,  and  cause  vice  and  wretchedness  incalculable. 

And  further  ;  tnen  may  give  up  these  indulgences  with  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  reform.  By  abstaining  from  ale  and  spirits,  beer  and 
tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars,  men  render  themselves  better  men  ;  they 
increase  their  genuine  respectability  ;  they  increase  the  beneficent 
influence  of  their  character  ;  they  make  themselves  stronger,  and  wiser, 
and  better,  and  thus  fit  themselves  for  labouring  more  effectually  and 
extensively  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  salvation.  They 
enable  themselves  both  to  secure  better  supplies  of  things  needful  for 
their  families,  and  a  little  with  which  to  support  the  good  cause.  They 
open  for  themselves  a  way  to  comparative  wealth,  and  to  wider 
spheres  of  usefulness.  They  withhold  from  the  Government  the 
means  of  corruption,  oppression,  and  plunder.  The  taxes  derived 
from  ale  and  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco,  snufF  and  cigars,  have  amounted 
to  from  twelve  to  twenty  milKons  a  year.  Withhold  this  vast  sum 
from  Government,  and  you  obhge  them  to  retrench,  or  levy  new  taxes. 
If  they  retrench,  the  country  is  the  richer  by  that  sum ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  weaker  for  purposes  of  mischief,  and  the  more  impelled  to 
deeds  of  equity.  If  they  levy  fresh  taxes,  the  people  are  aroused,  the 
middle  classes  revolt,  and  the  nation  is  united  for  reform.  The  way 
to  reform  the  country  is  to  reform  ourselves.  Personal  reform  is  the 
root  or  germ  of  national  reform. 

Besides,  by  abstaining  from  ale  and  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco,  snufi 
and  cigars,  men  render  themselves  more  agreeable  to  their  friends, 
their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  make  themselves  better  examples 
for  their  household  and  neighbours  to  follow,  and  thus  increase  both 
their  happiness  and  usefulness. 

II.  Many  may  lessen  their  sufferings,  and  increase  their  enjoy- 
ments, by  controlling  their  passions  ;  by  improving  their  tempers  and 
dispositions,  and  reforming  their  habits.  Numbers  make  themselves 
miserable  by  pettishness  and  bitterness.  They  frighten  or  irritate 
their  wives  and  their  children,  and  convert  the  very  parties,  created  to 
be  cheerful  ministers  to  their  domestic  comfort,  into  occasions  of 
annoyance  and  misery.  Men  make  for  themselves  miseries  every 
where  by  violent  tempers  and  vicious  habits.  They  make  themselves 
miseries  in  their  workshops.  They  alienate  their  fellow  workmen, 
and  render  themselves  offensive  to  their  employers. 

III.  Others  might  benefit  their  condition  by  a  Httle  attention  to 
household  economy.  Many  people  waste,  through  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness, as  much  as  would  enable  some  persons  to  support  an  extra 
child  or  two  ;  and  even  in  cases  where  they  do  not  exactly  waste 
things,  they  cook  them  so  indifferently,  that  they  neither  derive  the 
pleasure  nor  the  profit  from  them  that  they  ought.  Men  and  women 
should  make  domestic  economy  their  study.  They  shouM  endeavour 
to  find  out,  both  what  things  are  most  conducive  to  health  and 
strength,  and  what  ways  of  preparing  them  are  best  calculated  to 
render  them  most  agreeable  and  profitable.  They  ought  not  to  slight 
hints  which  benevolent  individuals  give  them.  They  ought  not 
always  to  conclude,  that  the  person  who  offers  them  instruction  in 
domestic  economy,  wishes  to  bring  them  to  live  upon  less  than  is 
needful,  or  upon  kinds  of  food  not  adapted  to  the  human  system.  I 
would,  myself,  if  I  were  able,  secure  to  every  family  in  the  empire 
abundance  of  the  best  and  richest  food  that  man  can  have.  I  would, 
if  I  were  able,  fill  every  cupboard  with  the  choicest  bread,  and  every 
pantry  with  the  richest  meats.  But  this  I  cannot  do.  And  when 
we  cannot  increase  the  supply  of  food,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  teach 
or  to  urge  people  to  make  the  best  of  such  things  as  they  have.  They 
will  not,  by  making  the  best  of  what  they  have,  prevent  themselves 
from  obtaining  what  they  ought  to  have.  They  will  not,  by  attention 
to  domestic  economy,  either  prevent  themselves  from  improving  the 
Government,  or  from  deriving  the  full  amount  of  comfort  from  that 
improvement  when  it  comes.  They  will,  on  the  contrary,  in  my  judg- 
ment, both  hasten  the  time  of  political  reform  and  national  improve- 
ment, and  prepare  themselves  for  deriving  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
fort from  them  when  they  come. 
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IV.  Many  may  do  something  towards  improving  their  condition, 
towards  lessening  the  amount  of  their  suffering,  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  their  enjoyment,  by  improving  their  minds  ;  by  seeking 
after  knowledge  ;  by  spending  the  time  they  have  to  spare,  in  reading 
and  thinking,  in  hearing  and  writing.  The  pleasures  resulting  from 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  free  development  of  the  soul, 
are  incalculable.  And  those  pleasures  increase  with  our  years.  Know- 
led:;e  is  pleasant  of  itself  Its  influence  upon  the  affections  too  con- 
tributes to  man's  comfort.  The  power  which  it  gives  a  man  of 
enlightening  and  benefitting,  of  guiding  and  comforting  his  fellow- 
man,  is  also  a  source  of  enjojTuent.  Every  man  should  therefore 
seek  for  knowledge  ;  should  endeavour  to  extend  his  acquaintance 
with  truth  in  all  its  branches.  Knowledge  too  prepares  a  man  for 
making  the  best  use  of  every  thing  else  which  he  may  possess.  A 
well-informed  and  well-developed  soul  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  all : 
and  though  men,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  have  not  the  helps 
for  gaining  knowledge  and  promoting  the  free  unfolding  of  their  souls 
which  they  ought  to  have,  they  still  have  some  helps,  and  what  they 
have,  they  ought  to  use  to  the  best  advantage.  The  use  of  the  helps 
they  have,  will  bring  them  greater  helps.  The  improvement  of  their 
minds  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  will  enable  them  to  labour  more 
effectually  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  their  still 
further  improvement.  Every  addition  to  their  knowledge  ;  every 
measure  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  is  not  only  a  blessing 
in  itself,  but  the  pledge  or  purchase-money  of  still  further  blessings. 

V.  JIany  may  increase  their  amount  of  enjojinent.  and  lessen  their 
amount  of  suffering,  by  fidelity  to  conscience.  Nothing  tends  so 
directly  and  effectually  to  render  men  miserable,  as  living  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  sense  or  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.  The 
man  that  is  not  at  peace  with  himself,  lacks  one  of  the  very  first 
elements  of  true  enjoyment.  Besides  ;  the  man  that  cannot  feel 
satisfied  with  his  own  proceedings,  is  always  worse  prepared  for  feeling 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  others.  If  we  are  wounded  in  spirit, 
the  shghtest  irritation  from  others  will  give  us  pain.  The  touch  that 
would  give  us  only  pleasure  if  our  bodies  were  whole  and  sound,  will 
irritate  and  pain  us  when  we  are  sore  and  bruised.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  soul.  The  happiness  lost,  the  misery  caused,  by  want  of  fidelity 
to  conscience,  by  want  of  strict  self-government,  are  incalculable.  The 
man  that  is  faithful  to  his  conscience,  is  the  only  one  that  is  secure 
from  tormenting  fears,  and  from  dark  anticipations  with  respect  to  the 
future.  Even  unbelievers  have  less  of  true  confidence  when  their 
consciences  accuse  them,  than  when  their  consciences  applaud  them. 
Even  the  man  who  denies  the  e.xistence  of  a  God  and  of  a  Provi- 
dence, and  who  believes  not  in  a  future  state  of  retribution,  is  still  so 
constituted,  that  in  spite  of  scepticism  or  disbelief,  he  feels  himself 
subject  to  much  the  same  fears  and  disquietudes,  as  the  believer  in 
God,  and  Providence,  and  immortality.  It  is  not  the  behever  in  God 
or  in  Christianity  alone  that  is  liable  to  superstitious  fears  ;  man 
generally,  man  universally,  is  so  constituted,  that  he  cannot  help  but 
dread  at  times  that  of  which  he  has  no  distinct  conception  ;  a  vast,  a 
vague,  a  terrible  infinite,  entirely  distinct  from  any  thing  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  visible  creation.  He  feels  himself  so  constituted,  that 
fidelity  to  his  own  conscience,  and  attention  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
moral  nature,  is  essential  to  tranquillity  of  mind,  to  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  to  full-grown  strength  and  courage  and  energy  of  soul. 

In  all  these  ways  then  may  men  do  something  towards  improving 
their  lot,  towards  alleviating  their  sorrows,  towards  adding  to  their 
enjoyment  of  life,  without  waiting  for  the  abolition  of  any  bad  law,  or 
the  enactment  of  any  good  law.  They  can  do  all  this,  and  contribute, 
by  so  doing,  towards  the  reform  of  all  political  institutions,  and  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind  at  large. 


Particulars  abont  my  Brother  Samuel's  address  in  number  eight. 


INEQUALITY  OF  THE  REPRESENTATION. 

By  the  present  system,  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  majority  of  die 
HoKse  of  Conuyions  is  actually  elected  by  one-fifth  of  the  total  regis- 
tered electors  of  Great  Britain  !  This  one-fifth,  or  less  than  200,000 
electors,  are  so  under  the  thumb  of  the  Aristocracy,  that  independent 
action  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  them  :  slaves  thev  are,  and  as 
slaves  they  act. 

These  200,000  electors  are  those  of  the  small  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  large  aristocratic  domains  ;  and  if  the  slavish  subser- 
viency of  the  voters  at  any  time  fails,  then  the  influences  of  briber}', 
intimidation,  and  corruption,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  full 
force — influences  which  the  Aristocracy  are  never  slow  to  employ. 

The  Reform  BUI,  it  is  true,  gave  votes  to  the  large  towns  ;  but  the 
contrivers  of  it  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  leave  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  small  rotten  boroughs  in  existence,  as  almost  entirely  to 
neutralize  the  influence  of  any  popular  infusion  of  votes  into  the  legis- 
lature. Lord  John  Russell,  as  we  have  said,  has  confessed  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  Whigs  that  this  should  be  so. 

According  to  the  Reform  Bill  promoters,  no  borough  for  the  future 
would  be  without  300  electors  ;  but  Mr.  Hume  has  showed  that  there 
are  at  present  no  fewer  than  35  boroughs  with  less  than  that  number. 
But  the  glaring  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  present  system  will  be 
better  shown  by  the  following  list  of  boroughs  returning  two  members, 
which  clearly  enough  shows  how  the  representation  of  the  large  towns 
is  so  completely  swamped  : — 

gl  Elec-   Papula- 
Towns.  S  itors  in  tion  in 

^Il842-3.j    1S41. 

London  (City)....  '4   20,0-30    120,702 

Finsburv 2\  14,038    265,043 

Marvlebone 2'  13,361    287,465 

ToTverhamlets 2'  16,246    41S,730 

Westminister 2'  14,801   219,930 

Southwark 2,     5,353!  142,620- 

Lambeth 2i     9,083   197,413 

Liverpool 2'  15,559   282,656 

Manchester 2    10,423   240,367 

Leeds 2     6,29S:  151,063 

Sheffield 2     4,199-  109,597 

Birmingham 2     6,129.  181,116 

Bristol 2   10,416    123,185 

Edinburgh 2     6,201 '  132,977 

Glasgow 2     8,516'  255,650 


Totens. 

Andover 2 

Bodmin 2 

Bridport 2 

Buckingham....  2 

Chippenham....  2 

Cirencester 2 

Cockermouth...  2 

Dorchester 2 

Evesham 21 

Guildford 2 

Harwich 2 

Honitou 2i 

Huntington 2; 

Knaresbrotigh...  21 

Malton 2 

Marlbrough._...  2, 

Marlow 2 

Peterborough...  2 

Richmond 2 

Tavistock 2' 

Thetford. 2! 

Tolness 2 

WelU 2 

Leominster 2; 

ToiAL  32  149,953  3,018,109!  50,     9,111!  132,637 

Here  we  have  the  gross  and  glaring  inconsistency  (skilfully  contrived, 
however  !)  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  richest  and  most  en- 
terprising towns  in  Britain,  being  represented  by  only  32  members, 
whereas  132,000  inhabitants  of  the  poorest  and  most  decaying  towns 
in  the  kingdom  (but  situated  conveniently  for  the  exercise  of  aristocratic 
influences)  have  no  fewer  than  50  representatives  !  These  25  small 
towns  have  a  total  population  amounting  to  only  about  one-half  o{ 
that  of  Manchester ;  and  yet  they  have  50  representatives,  while 
Manchester  has  only  2  !  These  25  dirty  little  nests  of  aristocratic 
corruption  and  monopoly,  have  more  voting  power  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  the  vast  towns  and  cities  of  London,  Glasgow,  Bristol, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham. 

Illustrations  of  the  gross  inequality  of  the  system  could  be  multi- 
plied, had  we  space.  We  could  enumerate  a  list  of  70  small  English 
boroughs,  whose  united  constituencies  amount  to  only  26,500,  which 
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send  an  equal  number  of  members  to  parliament  as  the  entire  Irish 
people  !  367  members,  or  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
elected  by  less  than  200,000  electors,  or  about  l-5th  of  the  constit- 
uency, and  l-140th  part  of  the  gross  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom. One  half  of  the  entire  House  is  elected  by  towns  of  under 
10,000  inhabitants  ;  OS  are  elected  by  boroughs  under  5,000  each  ! 
—The  Black  Book. 


SUNDAY  RELIGION  ;  OR  THEOLOGICAL  ABSURDITIES. 


If  certain  of  our  modern  professors  of  religion  were  to  see  a  man 
working  at  his  loom,  or  following  his  plough,  on  the  Sunday,  they 
would  be  horror-struck  ;  while  if  they  were  to  see  a  man  drunk  on  a 
Sunday,  they  would  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  little  moment.  They 
would  be  a  thousand  times  more  shocked  to  see  a  man  work  at  some 
honest  calling  on  a  Sunday,  than  to  see  a  man  drinking  in  a  public 
house  on  that  day,  wasting  his  hard-earned  money,  perverting  to  pur- 
poses of  mischief,  what  should  minister  to  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

A  man  at  Pudsey,  a  short  time  ago,  threw  the  whole  town  into 
consternation  by  weaving  a  little  one  Sunday  ;  while  scores  of  people, 
who  were  drinking  at  the  public  houses  the  self  same  hour,  excited 
not  the  least  concern.  There  are  men  who  would  themselves  get 
drunk  three  days  a  week,  with  but  little  remorse  ;  who  would  shrink 
with  horror  from  the  thought  of  stitching  a  garment  or  cobbling  a 
shoe  on  a  Sunday. 

It  is  very  singular  too,  that  it  is  not  ecery  kind  of  work  which 
orthodox  professors  consider  sinful  on  a  Sunday.  Men  will  milk  a 
cow  on  Sunday,  that  would  not  mow  a  handful  of  grass  for  the  cow 
on  that  day.  And  people  will  sell  milk  on  a  Sunday,  that  would  not 
sell  potatoes.  And  a  man  will  buy  ale  on  that  day,  when  nothing 
would  persuade  him  to  buy  a  joint  of  meat.  And  some  would  buy 
even  meat  at  a  cookshop  on  a  Sunday,  that  would  never  think  of  buy- 
ing it  of  the  butcher.  And  some  would  buy  bread  at  an  inn,  or  an 
eating  house  on  a  Sunday,  that  would  never  think  of  bu)'ing  it  at  a 
baker's  or  a  grocer's. 

But  the  distinctionsof  many  professors  and  theologians  are  frequently 
more  ridiculous  still.  For  instance  ;  it  is  right,  according  to  their  no- 
tions, to  brush  their  coat  on  a  Sunday ;  but  not  to  brush  their  shoes.  It 
is  right  to  wipe  their  shoes  with  a  cloth  on  that  day  ;  but  not  to  rub 
or  scrub  them  with  a  brush.  It  is  right  even  to  brush  them  on  that 
day,  if  they  be  made  of  doth ;  but  not  if  they  be  made  of  leather. 
If  their  shoes  be  made  partly  of  cloth,  and  partly  of  leather,  it  is 
right  to  brush  the  cloth  part  on  a  Sunday,  but  not  the  leather  part. 
It  would  be  right  to  brush  the  under  part  of  the  shoe,  though  made 
of  leather,  if  the  brush  were  a  large  one,  and  were  laid  on  the  floor, 
in  the  shape  of  a  mat ;  and  if  the  brushing  were  done  by  moving  the 
foot  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  brush,  instead  of  moving  the 
brush  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  shoe.  It  is  lawful  to  brush 
a  pair  of  leggings  or  gaiters  on  a  Sunday,  if  they  be  made  of  cloth  ; 
but  not  if  they  be  made  of  leather.  It  is  lawful,  too,  for  a  person 
to  wash  h.isfocc  on  a  Sunday,  but  not  to  wash  his  shirt ;  though  he 
may  have  but  one  shirt  in  the  world.  It  is  lawful  too  to  cook  sor)ie 
things  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  not  others.  It  is  lawful,  for  instance,  to 
bake  pies  or  puddings  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  not  to  bake  bread.  It  is 
lawful  to  brew  tea  or  coffee  on  a  Sunday,  but  not  to  make  ginger 
beer. 

Two  women  were  getting  some  things,  one  Saturday  night,  at  my 
brother  William's  shop.  One  of  them  was  buying  some  flour,  and 
happened  to  say  that  she  would  try  it  whether  it  was  good  or  not. 
'  Then  you  will  bake  on  Monday,'  said  my  brother.  '  No,'  said  the 
woman,  '  I  shall  try  it  to-morrow.'  The  other  woman  instantly  ex- 
claimed, '  You  surely  will  not  bake  on  Sunday.'  '  Yes,  I  shall,'  said 
the  woman  ;  '  do  you  never  bake  on  a  Sunday  1  Do  you  never  bake 
pies  or  puddings  on  a  Sunday  V     '  0  yes,'  said  the  other,  '  I  bake 


pies  and  puddings,  but  not  bread.'     It  was  lawful,  in  her  judgment, 
to  bake  pies  and  puddings  ;  but  sinful  and  damnable  to  bake  bread. 

And  the  notions  of  many  theologians  and  sectarians  on  religious 
subjects  generally,  are  as  foolish,  as  ridiculous,  as  inconsistent  with 
simple  Christian  truth  and  common  sense,  as  these  foolish  and  ridicu- 
lous opinions  about  Sunday.  Religion  is  so  perverted  by  most,  that 
it  is  made  a  region  where  ignorance  and  folly  riot  unrestrained,  and 
whence  common  sense  is  banished  as  a  dangerous  and  impious  intruder. 
What  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  held  in  bondage  all  their  life 
time,  by  torturing  theological  delusions  !     It  is  time  we  had  a  Reform. 


INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


The  following  interesting  letter  from  America  is  from  a  friend  of  mine,  S. 
Garth,  who  formerly  lived  at  Halifax.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  another 
friend  of  mine  at  Halifax,  who  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  publish  it. 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  important  information.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  letters  from  my  brother  Samuel  in  Nos.  2  and  9  of  the  Reformer's  Com- 
panion, and  the  advice  in  No.  6  of  the  Reformer's  Companion,  it  may  be  of 
great  use  to  such  as  are  thinking  of  Emigrating. — J.  Barker. 

Oxford,  U.  8.  America,  February  \%th,  1848. 

Dear  Unolk; 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  now  write  to  you,  hoping  these  few 
lines  will  find  you  all  in  good  health,  as  they  leave  us  at  present.  You  appear 
to  be  much  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that  I  was  in,  when  I  left  you.  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind  yet.  I  think  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  things  you  ever 
did,  both  for  yourself  and  family,  to  come  here.  I  will  answer  your  letter  as 
faithfully  as  I  know  how. 

The  first  thing  is  the  farm ;  fifty-four  acres  of  land,  for  seven  hundred  and 
forty  five  dollars ;  or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  with  a  log  house 
and  a  barn  on  it,  with  forty  apple  trees  in  the  orchard.  Seven  and  a  half 
acres  of  the  farm  is  wood  land  ;  the  rest  is  as  clear  as  any  land  in  England. 
Whatever  land  will  produce  in  the  Old  Country,  it  will  produce  more  plenti- 
fully here.  We  have  Indian  corn,  a  great  curiosity  to  those  that  never  saw  it. 
It  has  a  yellow  ptalk,  with  knots  on  like  bamboo  cane,  from  seven  to  ten  feet 
long,  with  one,  two,  or  three  ears  of  corn,  from  five  to  twelve  inches  long.  We 
have  many  kinds  of  fruit  growing  exposed,  which  have  to  be  grown  in  hot- 
houses in  England,  such  as  grapes,  water  melons,  as  large  as  the  largest 
pumpkins  I  ever  saw,  mush  mellons,  squash,  &;c.  We  have  also  a  many  kinds 
of  nuts  in  the  woods,  and  a  greater  variety  of  vegetables  than  you  have  in 
England. 

You  have  no  need  to  be  afraid  but  that  you  will  make  a  good  living  for 
yourself  and  family  out  of  fifty  acres ;  and  if  not,  1  have  seventy  two  acres 
that  you  can  have  to  cultivate,  on  the  conditions  that  you  have  half  the  produce 
for  your  own  labour. 

If  j'ou  come  you  will  find  more  work  than  you  can  do,  and  you  will  be 
better  paid  for  your  work  than  you  are  in  England.  There  are  plenty  of  stone 
quarries  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  But  if  you  come,  you  will  not  mind  them,  I 
think. 

The  expenses.  I  paid  four  pounds  for  each  adult  across  the  sea.  I  should 
prefer  coming  in  a  good  vessel ;  a  sailing  packet ;  even  if  I  had  to  pay  a 
little  more.  You  will  have  an  allowance  of  provisions  established  by  law 
from  the  ship  steward  of  either  biscuits,  flour,  rice,  or  potatoes,  which  you 
choose. 

If  you  come  to  New  York,  you  can  take  the  railway  to  Philadelphia  ;  then 
by  either  railway  or  canal  to  Pittsburg ;  from  Pittsburg  you  take  your  fare  by 
the  river  to  Cincinnati;  then,  by  stage,  to  Oxford.  From  New  York  to 
Oxford  the  whole  of  the  expenses  will  be  from  four  to  five  pounds  per  head. 
Any  shop-keeper  in  O.xford  knows  me.  Oxford  is  the  seat  of  learning  for  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  College  has  about  two  or  three  hundred  students  generally. 
I  live  in  the  to\vnship,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  town,  right  north  :  six 
miles  from  Camden,  six  miles  from  Fairhaven,  and  fifteen  miles  from 
Hamilton,  the  County  Town  for  Batler  County.  It  is  about  as  large  as  Hali- 
fax. Cincinnatti  is  35  miles  from  here,  and  is  about  as  large  as  Leeds.  Day- 
ton is  22  miles  from  here.  There  is  plenty  of  stone  there.  There  is  plenty  of 
coal  comes  to  Cincinnatti  and  Hamilton  up  the  Ohio  and  Maine  Rivers. 

You  wish  to  know  something  about  the  houses.  Some  are  log;  some 
frame;  some  brick:  and  some  are  built  of  stone.  The  log-house  is  trees 
hewn  square,  and  cut  to  lengths,  and  dove  tailed  at  the  ends,  and  piled  one  on 
another,  first  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  then  the  ends,  and  plaistered  in  the 
crevices  with  lime,  with  brick  or  stone  chimneys,  the  same  as  yours  :  but  they 
have  no  grates  in  them.  We  have  never  burnt  a  bit  of  anything  but  wood 
since  we  came  to  America.  We  have  stoves  which  are  more  serviceable  for 
baking  and  cooking  than  any  of  your  ovens. 

You  wish  to  know  which  is  the  best  way  to  come.  This  will  depend  npon 
what  time  of  the  year  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  be  ready.  By  New 
Orleans  is  only  about  half  the  expense  as  by  New  York.    Joseph  Dean  wa» 
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about  eight  weeks  on  the  sea,  and  only  nine  days  in  coming  from  Orleans  to 
Cineinnatti ;  but  if  you  come  by  this  route,  it  must  be  either  late  in  the  year, 
or  early  in  the  spring. 

We  live  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  should  have  to  go  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  to  get  out  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
about  thirty  States,  and  about  one-half  of  them  are  slave  States.  The  free 
States  are  opposed  to  slavery,  as  the  people  of  England  are  opposed  to  dear 
bread,  and  they  are  using  means  to  upset  it.  The  Legislators  of  Pennsylvania 
have  lately  passed  a  law,  that  if  any  slave  can  escape  out  of  Virginia  into 
Pennsylvania,  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  be  returned,  and  that  if  any  person 
captures  him,  he  shall  be  fined  and  put  in  prison  for  so  doing. 

As  to  climate.  It  is  colder  in  winter  and  hotter  in  summer  here  than  in 
England  :  but  I  never  have  seen  above  two  very  cold  days,  nor  above  two  very 
hot  days  at  one  time.  But  much  would  depend  upon  where  you  settled. 
After  you  had  been  here  through  the  seasons,  you  would  feel  very  little  incon- 
venience from  the  weather. 

North  America,  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  one  great 
valley,  called  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  nearer  you  come  to  the 
middle,  the  warmer  it  is ;  while  the  nearer  you  come  to  the  mountains  the 
colder  it  is. 

You  ask  if  I  should  prefer  to  live  in  England,  suppose  I  had  all  the  good 
things  there  which  I  have  here.     I  say.  Yes ;  but  that  can  never  be. 

Take  no  notice  of  a  many  tales  you  hear ;  they  are  like  the  old  women's 
fables,  which  we  used  to  be  frightened  with  when  we  were  children.  Many 
tell  big  lies  to  excuse  their  coming  back.     Take  no  notice  of  them. 

Now  for  vermin.  There  are  snakes,  like  those  I  have  seen  on  Skircoat 
Moor,  about  one  yard  long ;  but  they  will  get  out  of  your  way  if  they  can.  I 
have  killed  many.  In  some  places  there  are  poisonous  ones,  but  there  are 
none  here.  The  mosquitoes  are  the  worst.  They  are  like  large  midges,  or 
gnats.  They  bite  much  like  the  bed  flea,  and  make  a  white  blister.  There 
are  the  most  by  rivers,  and  in  low  wet  places.  On  the  hill  there  are  very  few. 
There  are  plenty  of  common  flies  and  other  insects,  but  nothing  to  hurt  you. 
I  HAVE  FOUND  NOTHING  SO  BAD  AS  THE  TAXATION  AND  THE 
OLD  TORIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Take  your  fares  in  the  second  cabin,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  vessel  as  you 
can.  It  will  be  the  most  healthy  near  the  hatchway,  and  will  not  rock  so  much. 
If  any  of  you  are  sick,  lie  as  much  as  possible  in  your  births.  Still,  to  go  now 
and  then  on  deck,  will  do  you  good. 

When  you  have  taken  your  fares  of  the  proper  agent,  and  received  your 
receipt,  (be  very  particular  in  this,)  put  your  beds  into  your  births,  and  sleep 
in  them  if  you  can.     That  will  prevent  any  one  else  from  taking  them. 

You  can  make  your  own  calculations  about  the  quantity  of  provisions  you 
will  want.  Two  meals  a  day  will  perhaps  fit  you  at  the  first,  if  you  are  sick. 
We  acted  very  foolishly.  At  the  first  we  ate  very  little,  and  so  began  to  give 
our  provisions  away,  and  then  for  the  last  few  days  we  wanted  more,  and  had 
very  little. 

Provisions  for  a  large  family.  Bring  Hour;  some  good  currant  bread.  The 
better  you  make  it,  the  longer  it  will  keep.  Bake  it  well.  Thin  cakes,  as 
many  as  you  like,  but  not  much  salt  in  them.  Treacle  parkin  as  much  as  you 
like.  It  will  keep  till  you  get  to  New  York.  Two  or  three  hams  of  bacon ; 
a  piece  of  dried  beef;  a  piece  of  roast  beef  to  eat  the  first ;  a  piece  of  good  old 
cheese ;  a  pot  of  butter ;  lard  and  currants  to  make  puddings  of ;  onions,  pre- 
serves, pickles,  eggs,  salt  and  pepper.  Mrs.  Tetley  will  tell  you  how  we  pre- 
served our  cream  which  kept  till  we  got  to  Oxford.  Tea,  cofiee,  and  sugar. 
You  will  get  all  these  things  at  the  ship  stores  in  Liverpool,  and  you  ought 
to  have  them  cheaper  by  buying  them  there.  The  treacle  p.irkin  and  currant 
bread  you  had  better  make  yourselves.  You  will  need  vessels  to  cook  in  on 
board.  Tin  plates  and  tin  cans  will  be  the  best.  Almost  any  kind  of  beds 
will  do  on  board.  You  may  leave  them  when  you  land ;  but  take  care  of  your 
quilts.  Bring  some  kind  of  medicine,  such  as  opening  pills  or  castor  oil.  To 
take  a  little  before  you  start  will  be  all  the  better.  Bring  a  barrel  of  pots  of 
various  kinds,  and  use  them  as  you  come  along,  if  it  be  only  to  drink  water 
out  of  them  once ;  then  you  escape  paying  the  duty.  Bring  a  good  stock  of 
clothes.  Bring  as  little  luggage  as  possible  :  you  may  suit  yourselves  much 
better  with  things  here. 

I  think  I  have  written  as  though  you  were  coming.  Read,  judge,  and  act 
for  yourselves.  And  whether  you^come  or  not,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
If  you  come,  I  shall  expect  to  see  niy  father  with  you.  Please  to  let  me  know 
as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  and  I  will  prepare  for  you.  Let  nobody  know 
your  concerns  as  you  come  along :  there  are  so  many  runners,  as  they  are 
called,  in  New  Y''ork  and  other  places,  to  delude  people,  that  you  will  have 
need  of  all  the  caution  you  possess. 

We  send  our  love  to  you  all : 

And  remain,  your's  affectionately, 

Samuel  and  Mart  Gartb. 


WAR,  PEACE,  AND  NON-RESISTANCE. 


To  Joseph  Barker,  Editor  of  The  People,  &c. 

Warrington,  June  \Qth, 

Dear  Friend, — 

You  say  in  Page  8,  No.  1.  of  The  People,  that  'if 
the  people  think  well  to  appeal  to  arms,  and  fight  against  the  Govern- 
ment, they  have  the  common  sentiments  of  uncorrupted  humanity,'  [i.  e., 
I  presume,  of  humanity  uncorrupted  by  Christianity]  '  in  their  fa- 
vour.' Also  :  '  I  could  look  with  approbation  on  those  who  should  take 
part  in  war,  supposing  them  to  take  part  in  it  from  ho7iest,  manly  mo- 
tives, and  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  war  with  due  respect  to  the 
great  and  universal  laws  of  justice  and  philanthropy. 

According  to  H.  C.  Wright,  all  war  implies  the  right  to  kill  hu- 
man beings  at  discretion,  without  regard  to  their  guilt  or  innocence, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  kill  them." 

I  ask  therefore,  1.  Why  you  cannot  yourself  engage  in  war? 

2.  Whether  you  think  war  wrong  %     If  so,  WHY  ? 

3.  Whether  ever  a  war  has  been  conducted  according  to  the  '  universal 
law  of  philanthropy  ? ' 

4.  Whether  you  wish  your  speeches  and  writings  to  have  the  effect, 
which  in  many  instances  they  do  have,  of  rousing  the  passionate  and 
ignorant  to  violent  projects,  more  than  the  speeches  of  those  who  have 
not  so  good  a  character  for  calmness  and  Christianity  % 

I  especially  want  an  explicit  answer  to  the  second  question. 
Your  faithful  friend, 

Philip  P.  Carpenter. 

ANSWER. 

Mt  beak  Friend, — 

You  have  not  quoted  my  words  correctly.  What  I  say 
is,  '  That  if  the  people  in  such  case,  (as  before  stated,)  think  well  to  appeal  to 
arms,  and  fight  against  the  Government,  supposinc)  the  Government  should 
refuse  to  resign,  they  have  the  common  sentiments  of  uncorrupted  humanity 
in  their  favour.'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  if  a  United  people  have  convicted 
their  rulers  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  treachery,  and  called  upon  them  to  resign 
their  places,  they  have  not,  supposing  the  tyrants  should  refuse  to  resign,  a 
right  to  dethrone  them  ;  or  that,  in  thus  dethroning  them,  they  would  not 
have  the  common  sentiments  of  uncorrupted  humanity  in  their  favour  1  If 
you  do,  I  differ  from  you  infinitely. 

Again,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  Christianity  is  so  to  change 
the  common  sentiments  of  humanity,  as  to  prevent  men  from  approving  of  the 
conduct  of  a  united  nation,  that  should,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  forcibly  dismiss 
its  rulers  for  incorrigible  injustice  and  cruelty  1  If  so,  you  libel  Christianity, 
and  blaspheme  its  Author.  I  believe  that  the  passage  in  The  People  to  which 
you  refer  is  perfectly  true,  and  that  the  man  who  shall  attempt  to  refute  it, 
will  make  himself  look  exceedingly  foolish. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  war  implies  the  right  to  kill  human  beings  at 
discretion,  without  regard  to  their  guilt  or  innocence;  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  kill  them. 

3.  One  reason  why  /  cannot  engage  in  war  is,  that  I  believe  it  is  not  my 
work.  I  believe  myself  called,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  confine  myself  to 
other  labours.  I  do  not  believe  all  war  to  be  immoral  or  wrong ;  yet  I  believe 
it  is  not  my  work.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  engage  in  painting  or  building, 
in  cloth-making  or  cotton-spinning,  is  not  because  I  think  these  things  wrong, 
but  because  I  think  myself  called  to  other  and  higher  labours.  There  are 
men  who  can  attend  to  painting  and  building,  to  cloth-making  or  cotton- 
spinning,  who  cannot  do  viy  work.  And  there  are  men  perhaps  who  can  serve 
their  God  and  their  country  by  fighting,  who  cannot,  in  some  cases,  serve 
their  God  or  their  country  so  well  by  any  other  means.  And  these,  when  the 
proper  occasion  comes,  may  fight,  not  only  innocently,  but  virtuously. 

3.  Y'ou  ask.  Do  I  think  war  wrongi  I  answer,  I  do  not  think  all  war  wrong. 
In  all  wars  one  party  is  in  the  wrong ;  but  I  do  not  believe  all  fighting,  all  use 
offeree,  or  coercion,  to  be  wrong. 

4.  You  ask  whether  war  was  ever  conducted  according  to  the  universal  law 
of  philanthropy  ?  I  answer,  I  cannot  tell.  But  that  individual  soldiers  and 
generals  have  acted  in  war  according  to  the  universal  law  of  philanthropy,  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt.  I  believe  it  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to  go  to  war,  and  to 
conduct  a  war,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  according  to  the  universal  law  of 
philanthropy,  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  correct  his  child,  to  rebuke  his  neighbour, 
to  confine  a  madman,  to  act  as  magistrate,  or  to  sue  a  swindler,  in  accordance 
with  that  law.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  multitudes  of  those  who  fought 
with  the  Parliament,  against  the  tyrant  Charles,  conducted  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  law  of  philanthropy.  I  believe  that  they  fought  in  love 
to  God,  and  in  love  to  their  fellow-creaturc-s.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  who  are  now  preparing  for  war  with  their  British  oppressors,  are 
preparing  for  war  in  accordance  with  the  universal  law  of  philanthropy.  It  is 
under  the  influence  of  philanthropy  that  I  write  against  those  oppressors;  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
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my  felloyr-men,  are  prepared,  when  the  time  comes,  to  fight  against  those 
oppressors  from  the  self-same  motive. 

5.  You  ask  whether  I  wish  mj-  speeches  and  writings  to  have  the  effect  of 
rousing  the  passionate  and  ignorant  to  riolent  projects'!  I  answer,  N"o.  Tou 
say  that  they  have  this  effect.  I  answer,  I  very  much  question  it.  If  they 
have,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  My  conviction  is,  that  the  English  and  Irish  may 
obtain  their  rights  without  war,  and  I  labour  to  convince  them  of  this.  I  wish 
them  to  hate  oppression  with  all  their  heart ;  and  I  wish  them  to  labour  for 
the  overthrow  of  oppression  with  all  their  might  :  I  wish  both  the  English 
and  the  Irish  to  unite  in  one  uncompromising  and  unceasing  struggle  against 
wrong  of  every  kind :  but  I  wish  them  to  proceed  in  peace  Peaceful  means, 
I  am  persuaded,  can  annihilate  oppression  and  cruelty  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  I  wish  those  means  to  be  tried. 

At  the  same  time,  I  respect  the  liberty  of  those  who  differ  from  me  on  this 
subject ;  and  I  leave  men  to  act  according  to  their  own  sense  of  duty.  I  will 
neither  utter  what  I  believe  to  be  false,  nor  withhold  what  I  believe  to  be 
true,  however  great  the  danger  may  be  that  my  words  will  be  misunder- 
stood, perverted,  or  abused. 

Having  answered  your  questions,  I  may  now  ask  you  a  few  in  return. 

1.  Do  you  think  all  war  wrong,  even  war  on  the  part  of  Government  against 
rebels?    If  so,  why? 

2.  Do  you  think  all  human  law  and  all  human  Governments  wrong  1  If 
so,  why  1 

3.  Do  yon  think  any  Government  can  be  upheld  without  an  armed  force ; 
and  do  you  know  any  difference  between  the  employment  of  armed  force  for 
the  support  of  coercive  Government,  and  war  ? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  all  human  Government,  by  armed  force,  implies  the 
right  to  kill  human  beings  at  discretion,  without  regard  to  their  guilt  or 
innocence,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  kill  them?  If  not,  how  will  you 
prove  that  war  does  ? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  Government,  by  an  armed  force,  was  ever  conducted 
according  to  the  universal  law  of  philanthropy?  Do  you  think  that  ever  an 
individual  conducted  Government,  or  acted  his  own  part  in  connection  with 
Government,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  philanthropy  ? 

I  may  add,  that  I  never  was  a  thorough  Non-resistant.  I  never,  for  in- 
stance, could  see  that  force,  coercion,  could  bo  safely  dispensed  with  in  the  man- 
agement of  children.  I  may  further  add,  that  my  Non-resistant  views  rested  on 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture  infallibility,  and  that  the  failure  of  that  doctrine  has 
necessarily  occasioned  a  modification  in  them.  I  cannot  therefore  say  either 
that  I  ever  was,  or  that  I  am  now,  a  thorough  Non-resistant.  I  believe  there  is 
much  of  truth,  as  well  as  much  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  Non-resistant  doc- 
trine; but  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  either  unmixed  truth,  or  the  whole  truth 
on  that  important  subject.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  my  present  views  on 
the  subject :  but  there  is  more  truth  connected  with  the  subject  of  war  and 
Government,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  thorough  Non-resistant  has  discovered ; 
truth,  which  will  require  the  Non-resistant,  when  he  discovers  it,  not  to  give 
vp  his  principles,  but  to  expand  and  modify  them  considerably.  I  may  ex- 
plain to  you  my  views  on  this  subject  at  a  future  lime,  as  well  as  my  views  on 
abstract  or  absolute  moral  principles  generally.  I  cannot  do  it  now ;  I  have 
more  urgent  work.  I  want  to  help  the  countrj-  into  the  way  of  securing 
labour,  and  plenty,  and  the  means  of  spiritual  development,  to  the  masses  of 
the  people.  I  want  to  aid  in  curbing  the  power  of  the  tyrants,  and  delivering 
the  country  from  their  grasp.  I  want  to  aid  in  breaking  the  chains  which 
bind  us,  and  making  the  masses  men.  When  this  is  done,  I  will,  if  spared, 
converse  with  you  on  Non-resistance,  Theology,  or  Abstract  Principles  in 
Morals,  as  long  and  as  freely  as  you  please. 

Your's  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Babkkk. 
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I  am  sorry  for  France.  The  insurrection  of  Paris  makes  me  melancholy. 
It  is  a  dreadful,  a  horrible  affair.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  men  get  into  the  way 
of  seeking  reforms,  or  of  labouring  to  obtain  their  wishes,  by  violence.  And 
when  men  who  have  Universal  Suffrage  use  violence,  they  seem  quite  inex. 
cusable.  If  men  are  denied  what  they  want  under  Universal  Suffrage,  they 
are  mad  or  wicked  to  employ  any  means  to  obtain  their  wishes,  but  those 
of  enlightening  and  persuading  the  people.  But  I  blame  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  brother  tyrants  for  the  terrible  insurrection  in  Paris.  It  was  he  that 
forced  the  people  into  rebellion  in  Februarj-,  and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  suc- 
ceeding insurrections. 

I  wish  the  tyrants  of  this  country  would  learn  a  lesson  from  what  has  just 
taken  place,  and  refrain  from  goading  the  people  of  Ireland  and  England  into 
rebellion.  But  I  fear  they  won't.  They  are  a  dreadful  sot  of  men.  But  if 
they  will  not  learn,  they  must  bear  the  responsibility,  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences.   One  thing  is  certain,  oppression  will  not  be  endured  for  ever. 


£! •,  June,  1848. 

Deak  Sib, 

I  take  it  upon  myself  to  trouble  you  with  these  few  lines,  con- 
gratulating you  upon  the  bold  and  legitimate  manner  in  which  you  are  advo- 
cating the  People's  rights.  May  God  spare  your  life.  There  are  a  great  many 
take  in  your  writings  here,  and  as  far  as  my  limited  means  will  allow  me,  I 
will  make  more  take  them  in.  But,  Sir,  let  me  teU  you,  there  are  some 
Chartists  here  that  think  your's  is  the  middle  class  move,  for  one  reason, 
namely,  that  when  you  speak  about  any  of  the  leading  men,  you  never  men- 
tion Thomas  S.  Duncombe,  or  F.  O'Connor.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  F. 
O'Connor,  and  W.  P.  Koberts  have  great  influence  here.  For  bear  it  in  mind, 
we,  as  a  District,  have  no  more  confidence  in  Hume  and  Oobden,  and  those 
others  that  you  make  mention  of,  then  if  there  were  not  such  men  living.  We 
think  we  have  had  enough  of  them.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  a  young  Chartist,  and  am 
just  telling  you  what  I  hear  and  see ;  but,  believe  me.  Sir,  you  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good  here.    I  hope  you  will  go  on  and  prosper. 

Your's  respectfully, 

J G— - 

ANSWEB. 

Worlley,  near  Leeds,  June  25,  184S. 

Dear  Sib, 

I  am  a  stranger  to  many  of  the  Chartist  leaders,  and  cannot 
therefore  give  an  opinion  respecting  their  merits.  Nor  is  it  necessary  I  should. 
I  acknowledge  no  leader  myself.  It  is  principles,  not  men,  with  which  I  have 
to  do.  When  I  speak  of  men,  I  speak  of  them  according  to  the  impressions 
which  their  sayings  and  doings  have  made  on  my  mind,  without  making  my- 
self answerable  for  their  general  character.  In  some  cases,  I  do  not  profess  to 
speak  of  them  as  I  regard  them,  but  as  others  regard  them.  I  speak,  not  my 
oten  sentiments,  but  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  I  am  reasoning.  I 
mention  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  opinion  of  their  character, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  by 
others  for  the  purposes  of  argument.  I  take  my  opponents  on  their  own 
ground,  and  argue  with  them  on  their  own  principles,  without  making  myself 
answerable  for  their  principles.  Some,  for  want  of  attention  when  reading, 
have  taken  what  I  give  as  the  opinions  of  others,  as  my  own.  opinions. 

I  am  myself,  for  any  thing  I  know,  a  middle-class  man,  but  my  sympathies 
are  all  with  the  masses.  My  object  is,  to  obtain  for  the  masses  their  rights ; 
to  effect  such  reforms  in  the  Government  as  will  make  all  men  free,  and  tend 
to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country.  I  have  no  objection  to  co-operate  with  the  middle  classes  in  any 
good  work.  Though  I  should  not  myself  be  content  with  any  thing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  pure  Kepublic,  yet  I  co-operate  with  the  Chartists  freely 
and  with  pleasure.  Though  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  I  go,  they  go  a  long  way 
in  the  same  direction :  and  perhaps  when  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  at 
present  intend,  they  may  see  the  propriety  of  going  with  me  a  little  farther. 
On  the  same  principle  I  co-operate  with  the  Household  Suffragists.  In  attend- 
ing their  meetings,  I  do  not  propose  amendments  to  the  resolutions,  but  vote 
for  them,  and  then  propose  other  resolutions  afterwards,  in  favour  of  Chabtism 
or  Kepcblicanisji.  Even  if  Lord  John  Eussell  were  to  get  up  an  agitation,  in 
favour  of  his  proposal  for  repealing  so  much  of  the  rate-paying  clauses  of  the 
Eeform  Bill,  as  refers  to  the  payment  of  assessed  taxes,  I  would  join  him,  if 
he  needed  assistance.  If  he  called  for  resolutions  to  be  passed  at  public  meet- 
ings in  favour  of  his  measure,  I  would  vote  for  them,  though  I  would  move, 
when  those  resolutions  were  passed,  that  the  meeting  should  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Chabtee,  or  in  favour  of  a  pure  Republic.  I  would  go  with  any  mea- 
sure of  reform,  however  slight,  in  the  firm  belief,  that  every  fresh  inroad  on 
aristocratical  tyranny,  prepares  the  way  for  further  inroads  ;  that  every  mea- 
sure of  reform,  however  small,  prepares  the  way  for  fuller  measures ;  that  every 
step  we  take  in  the  right  direction,  brings  us  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  every 
thing  we  want. 

At  the  middle-class  meeting  held  at  Leeds,  a  short  time  ago,  we  passed  both 
the  middle-class  motion  in  favour  of  Household  Suft'rage,  and  a  wholesale  mo- 
tion for  the  Charter.  We  joined  the  middle  classes  in  giving  Lord  John 
Eussell  a  good  smart  slap  on  the  face  on  pne  side  with  the  open  hand ;  and 
then  gave  the  little  offensive  creature  a  knock-down  blow  on  the  temples  on 
the  other  side,  with  the  hard  close  fist  of  the  Charter.  And  the  blow  with  the 
fist  on  the  one  side  would  be  none  the  less  felt,  for  being  preceded  by  a  good 
smart  slap  on  the  face  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  other.  And  we  sac- 
rificed no  principle,  we  compromised  no  interest,  in  voting  for  the  middle-class 
motion.  And  we  missed  no  opportunity  of  unfolding  and  inculcating  our  tho- 
rough-going principles,  or  of  urging  them  on  the  meeting  or  the  Government. 

What  I  want  is,  to  unite  all  men  in  the  work  of  reform  ; — to  unite  all  men 
in  the  advocacy  of  great  essential  principles,  without  regard  to  any  tiling  but 
the  interests  of  humanity,  the  salvation  of  our  race.  To  quarrel  about  leaders 
would  be  a  folly  and  a  sin.  If  men  choose  to  have  leaders,  let  each  one  follow 
the  man  of  whom  he  has  tlie  highest  opinion,  and  in  whom  he  has  the  fullest 
confidence  ;  but  let  all  unite  in  pleading  for  great  first  principles  of  liberty, 
and  in  labouring  for  the  freedom  of  their  country. 

The  less  we  talk  about  men  perhaps  the  better.    If  we  praise  the  men  wc 
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esteem,  we  may  provoke  the  opposition  of  tli05e  who  think  lightly  of  them  ; 
and  if  we  speak  of  the  men  whom  we  suspect,  we  may  alienate  from  11=  those  who 
respect  and  esteem  them.  Let  us  talk  then  about  men  no  more  than  is  necessary : 
and  when  we  do  talk  about  them,  let  us  learn  to  respect  each  other's  liberty, 
and  to  tolerate  each  other's  opinions  in  peac3.  If  a  man  attack  me  and  try  to 
injure  my  reputation,  a  different  case  arises.  I  may  then  be  obliged  to  give 
my  opinion  of  my  assailant,  and  expose  his  errors  or  iniquities  with  freedom. 
But  where  no  such  necessity  exists,  the  less  we  say  about  men,  the  more  we 
confine  ourselves  to  principles  and  measures,  the  better  both  for  ourselves  and 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Tour's  respectfully, 

Joseph  Babeeb. 


SHALL  THE  STARVING  POOR  ENLIST  FOR  SOLDIERS  ? 


DroyUden,  June  28,  1848. 
Deab  Sik, 

I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  of  enlisting  for  a 
soldier.  The  reason  is,  I  am  out  of  work,  and  have  been  so  for  some 
time  ;  and  I  can  see  no  prospect  before  me  but  to  go  into  the  bastile,  and 
there  to  end  my  miserable  existence.  And  this  I  hate  abominably 
above  all  things.  You,  I  daresay,  will  know  the  feelings  of  most  young 
men  who  are  similarly  placed  as  myself,  and  therefore  it  is  I  ask  your 
advice,  before  I  take  such  a  step,  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper,  The  People,  of  which  I  am  a  constant  reader.  Looking  for  an 
early  answer, 

I  remain,  yours,  ifcc, 

J.  Downs. 

AilSWER. 

Mt  Friesd, 

Never  enlist  for  a  soldier  under  the  British  government. 
I  can  understand  your  feelings ;  I  can  sympathise  with  you  in  j'our  dis- 
tresses. I  have  passed  through  want  and  poverty ;  I  know  what  it  is  to 
suffer  hunger.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month,  and  even  from  year  to  year,  and  never  be 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  to  appease  my  eager  appetite.  But  I  would  never 
enlist  for  a  soldier  under  the  British  Aristocracy.  I  know  the  strength 
of  the  temptation  under  which  you  are  labouring ;  for  I  have  felt  it  myself 
in  all  its  terribleness.  I  recollect  the  day  when  I  was  myself  on  the 
point  of  enlisting  for  a  soldier  :  the  day  when  I  should  have  enlisted  per- 
haps, if  I  had  seen  a  soldier  to  enlist  me.  I  had  been  wandering  up  and 
down  all  day,  from  early  in  the  morning,  till  after  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  had  eaten  nothing  but  a  little  sour  wild  fruit  that  I  had 
gathered  from  the  hedges,  and  a  few  raw  mushrooms  that  I  gathered  in 
the  fields.  1  was  young  and  growing,  and  my  appetite  for  food  was  ex- 
ceedingly eager,  and  the  air  was  fresh  and  pure  ;  so  that  I  felt  the  pangs 
of  hungei  in  all  their  fierceness.  And  I  thought,  that  if  I  could  only 
meet  with  a  soldier,  I  would  enlist,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  shilling  to 
purchase  bread  with,  and  free  myself  from  the  miseries  of  starvation. 
As  it  happened,  I  did  not  see  a  soldier,  so  I  bore  the  pangs  of  hunger  a 
little  longer,  and  got  some  food  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  the 
thought  of  enlisting  passed  away. 

And  glad  I  am  I  never  did  enlist.  Where  should  I  have  been  now, 
and  what  would  have  been  my  lot,  if  I  had  sold  myself  to  the  cruel  and 
plundering  Aristocrats  that  were  starving  me  ?  Where  should  I  have 
been,  and  what  would  have  been  my  condition?  I  might  have 
perished  long  ago.  I  might  have  been  flogged  to  death  for  insubor- 
dination. I  might  have  been  imprisoned  in  darkness,  and  silence, 
and  solitude,  for  venturing  to  «Tite,  to  think,  or  to  speak.  Or  I 
might  have  been  sent  to  Ireland,  to  aid  in  kidnapping  the  best, 
the  bravest,  and  the  mightiest  of  her  patriots  ;  and  to  kill  the  friend 
that  should  dare  to  attempt  a  rescue.  I  might  have  been  sent  to 
India,  to  plunder  and  murder  the  Affaghans  or  the  Sikhs.  I  might 
have  been  sent  to  China,  to  plunder  and  murder  there.  I  might 
have  been  listening  to  the  mocking  prayers  and  impious  sermons  of  a 
government  chaplain,  bribed  by  the  fruits  of  government  plundei-,  to 
call  the  plunderers  most  religious  and  right  honourable  ;  and  been 
doomed  to  stripes,  imprisonment,  or  death,  if  I  had  ventured  to  rebuke 
the  hj-pocritical  and  perjured  hireling  of  the  plunderers. 

And  these  are  the  things  which  you  must  look  for,  if  you  enlist  for  a 
soldier.  You  will  be  a  slave,  a  tool,  a  piece  of  a  machine  ;  to  be  used 
as  the  tjTant  thieves  who  have  robbed  you,  impoverished  you,  and 
starved  you,  may  direct.  Your  will,  your  conscience,  your  affections, 
must  be  crushed  ;  your  manly  soul  degraded  ;  and  your  high  and  holy 
nature  perverted  to  the  basest  purposes.    You  will  be  employed  by 


cruel  and  inhuman  monsters  in  crushing  liberty  wherever  it  may  show 
itself  ;  in  murdering  patriots  wherever  they  are  found  ;  in  suppressing 
free  discussion  on  the  most  important  subjects  ;  in  carrying  into  effect 
unjust  and  bloody  laws ;  in  embarrassing  the  friends  of  liberty  in  every 
country ;  in  propping  up  the  vilest  forms  of  aristoeratical  and  royal 
tyranny  ;  in  burning  the  cities,  destroj'ing  the  vOJages,  trampling  the 
com  fields,  and  murdering  the  wives  and  children,  of  any  class  or 
people  who  shall  dare  to  rebuke  oppression  and  injustice,  and  assert 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

Never  enlist  for  a  soldier.  If  you  do,  you  will  have  to  be  a  thief,  and  the 
slave  of  thieves  :  you  will  have  to  rob,  and  another  will  take  the  booty  : 
you  will  have  to  kill,  and  another  will  take  the  spoil  :  you  will  have  to 
fight,  and  another  will  claim  the  victory  :  you  will  have  to  bleed,  and 
others  wUl  be  called  the  heroes. 

The  soldiers  of  the  British  Government  are  not  only  slaves,  but  slaves 
of  the  most  abject  and  wretched  description.  They  are  not.  only  slaves, 
but  slaves  employed  in  the  vilest  and  most  horrible  of  all  drudgeries. 
They  are  employed  in  the  perpetration  of  the  grossest  crimes  ;  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  most  horrible  and  unnatural  plots.  They  are  slaves,  and 
j  are  at  the  bidding  and  the  mercy  of  the  vilest  and  most  heartless  set  of 
,    men  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  God's  great  universe. 

To  enlist  for  a  soldier  under  the  British  Government,  as  the  Govern- 

I    ment   is   at  present  constituted,  should  be  the   very   last   thing  that 

I    you  should  think  of.     I   know  nothing,  i\-ithui  the  whole  compass 

of  actual  or  imaginable  crime,  that  I  would  not  as  soon  commit,  as  hire 

myself,  or  sell  myself,   for  life,  to  the  heartless  Aristocrats  of  this 

country. 

I  know  how  trying  it  is  to  have  neither  food,  nor  hope  of  food  ; 
neither  work,  nor  prospect  of  work.  I  know  how  trying  it  is  ;  but 
there  are  scores  of  things  that  I  would  do  before  I  would  hire  myself, 
or  sell  myself,  to  the  aristocratic  tyrants.  I  would  sooner  go  and  beg, 
for  instance ;  T  would  hold  my  hat  in  the  market,  or  go  from  door  to 
door  through  the  town,  or  sing  along  the  streets,  or  sit  on  the  cold  damp 
ground  on  the  public  way,  as  a  first  shift.  Or  I  would  get  a  lot  of 
tracts  and  try  to  sell  them  ;  or  I  would  trudge  on  foot  to  Liverpool,  beg- 
ging my  way  from  town  to  town,  and  when  I  got  there,  I  would  try  to 
sell  myself  for  a  while  to  the  captain  of  an  American  ship,  on  condition 
that  he  would  take  me  over  to  the  United  States.  When  I  got  there,  I 
would  beg  again,  till  I  found  myself  able  to  get  work,  and  support 
myself  by  my  labour  :  and  this  should  be  my  second  shift.  Rather 
than  hire  or  sell  myself  to  the  unprincipled  Aristocrats  that  at  present 
rule  this  country,  I  would  nest  *****  but  I  dare  not  tell  you 
what  I  would  do.  Besides,  I  would  not,  in  fact,  do  any  thing  wrong ; 
at  least  I  hope  not.  But  I  wiU  say  this,  that  }-ou  could  not  do  a  worse 
or  a  guiltier  thing  than  hire  or  sell  yourself  for  life  to  the  heartless  and 
unprincipled  rulers  of  this  land.  If  you  were  to  seek  a  living  by  fraud 
or  robbery,  by  kidnapping  or  murder,  it  would  not  be  worse  than  to 
hire  or  sell  yourself  for  a  living  to  the  tjTant  Aristocrats  of  Great 
Britain  and  li-eland.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  sell  away,  or  sign  away, 
or  swear  awaj-,  your  liberty  to  the  tyrants,  by  your  own  word  or  deed. 
If  j'ou  arc  to  be  a  slave,  or  if  you  are  to  be  starved  or  murdered  by  the 
tyrants,  let  the  deed  and  the  guUt  be  aU  their  own.  Die  outright 
rather  than  sell  yourself,  or  hire  yourself  to  be  the  tool,  the  slave,"  of 
the  ungodly  and  inhuman  Aristocrats. 

i  should  be  sorry  myself  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  but  1  would 
rather  go  into  the  workhouse  than  sell  myself  to  the  .Aristocrats.  The 
workhouse  is  your  own,  and  so  is  the  food  that  is  provided  there.  True, 
the  workhouse  is  buUt,  and  the  food  is  bought,  at  the  e.\pense  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  the  neighbourhood  have  placed  themselves  under 
obligations  to  build  the  house,  and  provide  the  food,  and  so  save  the  poor 
from  starvation,  by  conniving  so  long  at  aristocratic  misrule,  and  by 
doing  so  little  to  aid  the  masses  in  obtaining  their  rights  and  liberties, 
in  improving  the  Government,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
country.  The  workhouse,  and  the  provisions  of  the  workhouse,  there- 
fore, are  your  o^vn  ;  and  you  may  take  them,  such  as  they  are,  with 
an  honest  heart,  and  a  pure  conscience. 

Besides  ;  I  am  living  in  hopes  of  seeing  better  days  before  long.  I 
am  living  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  tyrants  humbled,  and  the  nation  free. 
I  am  living  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  enormous  estates  of  the  Aristocrats 
divided,  and  the  men  who  are  at  present  unemployed,  set  to  work  upon 
them.  I  am  living  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  great,  a  glorious  Revolution  ; 
and  I  should  like  as  many  of  the  wronged  and  suffering  poor  as  possible 
to  live  to  share  its  blessings.  Go  to  the  poor-house  then  for  a  while,  rather 
than  hire  or  sell  yourself  to  the  tjTants.  Go  to  the  poor-house  for  a  while ; 
and  who  can  tell  but  that  a  voice  may  reach  you  in  that  gloomy  dwelling 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


before  long,  to  tell  you  that  the  day  of  popular  liberty  and  England's 
happiness  has  come  1  Who  can  tell,  but  that  both  you  and  millions  of 
our  wronged  and  starving  brethren  may  live  to  eat  their  bread  to  the 
full,  and  dwell  in  quiet  habitations  :  may  cultivate  their  own  small 
farms,  and  sit  on  summer's  evenings,  if  not  '  beneath  their  own  vine  and 
fig  tree,'  beneath  their  own  pear  and  apple  tree,  and  no  one  make  them 
afraid. 

Yours  verj'  respectfully, 

Joseph  Barker. 


STYLE,   LANGUAGE. 

Middksbro.  June  27,  1S48. 

Deak  Sir, 

I  have  frequently  thought  of  writing  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  you  could  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  best  method 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  language  in  general.  But  I  have  hitherto  been 
deterred  from  so  doing,  by  the  thought  that-  the  Subject  did  not  bear  much 
relation  to  the  topics  upon  which  you  generally  treat.  Having  seen,  however, 
that  you  answer  correspondents  through  'The  Pkople,'  respecting  Phono- 
grax>hy,  &c.,  I  thought  you  might  have  no  objections  to  state  if  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  any  better  means  than  merely  consulting  the  Dictionan,-, 
whereby  we  may  obtain  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  words  ]  I  believe 
thdX  facility  in  the  use  of  words  is  a  natural  endowment,  and  that  one  man 
possesses  this  to  a  greater  extent  than  another,  which  is  confirmed  both  by 
Phrenology  and  daily  experience.  Still  all  men  posses.?  the  power  of  using 
words  in  a  certain  measure,  and  the  faculty  is  capable  of  being  improved. 

A  knowledge  of  language  is  unquestionably  of  great  importance,  as  it  very 
much  contributes  to  our  means  of  usefulness  to  our  fellow  creatures.  Dr. 
Channing  strongly  recommends  the  study  of  it,  both  as  a  means  of  usefulness, 
and  of  exalting  our  social  condition  iu  life.  He  says,  '  Our  power  over  others, 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in  the  power  of 
bringing  it  out.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  vigour,  may,  for 
want  of  expression,  be  a  cipher,  without  significance,  in  society.'  If,  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  study  the  facility  of  utterance,  it  is  equally  as  important  to 
know  the  best  means  by  which  the  object  may  be  accomplished. 

Considering  that  you  may  be  conversant  with  this  subject,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  upon  it.  I  once  heard  a  celebrated  lecturer  in- 
timate that  the  mere  dictionary  was  not  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  He  said  that  words  might  be  reduced 
to  a  few  general  heads,  or  principles,  or  might  be  learnt  in  classes. 

Are  you  acquaiuted  with  any  works  which  treat  upon  the  subject !  Or  could 
you  throw  out  any  suggestions  on  this  headl  I  am  aware  that  some  recom- 
mend the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  our's  being  chiefly  derived  from  that 
language  :  but  situated  as  I  am  at  present,  not  having  sufficient  time  at  my 
own  disposal,  from  the  calls  of  business,  I  am  prevented  from  the  attainment 
of  that  object. 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  me  through  'The  People'  or  'Com- 
panion,' you  will  greatly  oblige 

Yonr's  respectfully,  Inijuirek,  A.  B. 

ANSWER. 

Dear  Sik, — I  have  littleto  say  in  reply  to  your  lettter.  My  views  are  in 
general  in  perfect  harmonj'  with  your  own.  I  may  however  remark,  that  I 
think  the  study  of  Latin,  or  the  stndj'  of  any  language  in  addition  to  our  own, 
is  calculated  to  give  a  man  a  greater  command  over  words,  a  greater  facility 
and  power  of  expression,  than  almost  any  thing  else.  I  would  not  myself,  for 
all  the  world,  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  It  was  the  study  of 
Latin  that  first  enabled  me  to  understand  English. 

I  may  add,  that  one  of  the  best  means  a  man  can  employ  for  increasing  his 
command  over  language,  and  his  influence,  by  means  of  language,  over  his 
fellow-men,  is  constant  and  careful  writing.  I  should  never  use  a  Dic- 
tionary myself  except  as  a  book  of  reference,  to  enable  me,  when  read- 
ing or  writing,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful  word ;  but  I  should 
write  coKTixuAiLT.  I  should  write  down  my  thoughts  on  all  subjects 
of  interest  and  importance.  I  should  write  when  reading  a  book,  and  I  should 
write  when  hearing  a  lecture.  I  should  write  to  correct  what  I  thought  was 
amiss  in  the  book  that  I  read,  or  in  the  lecture  that  I  heard.  I  should  write 
to  as."ist  myself  in  rtmembering  what  I  thought  good  in  a  book  or  a  lecture. 
I  should  write  in  correction  or  refutation,  in  expansion  or  compression  of 
what  I  read.  I  should  exercise  myself  in  writing  continually.  The  useful- 
ness of  writing  as  a  means  of  self-improvement  is  incalculable.  But  I  have 
published  my  thoughts  on  this  subject  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Mercy 
Triumphant,  as  well  as  in  other  w^orks,  though  I  cannot,  at  present,  refer  you 
exactly  to  the  passages.  J,  IBarkeh. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Working  Man,  Halifax. — I  could  not  be  the  man  to  take  a  person's  life. 
JTor  have  I  any  desire  that  any  man  should  be  buried  alive.  Kor  have  I  any 
wish  that  men  should  be  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  it  right,  on  certain  occasions,  to  say  what  I  think  such  or  such  men  do 


deserve.  I  may  add,  that  I  believe  God  will  deal  with  every  one  as  he 
deserves ;  that  he  will  reward  all  goodness,  and  punish  all  wickedness.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  man  can  do  wrong,  without  suffering  in  consequence ;  without 
suffering  in  proportion  to  the  wrong  he  does.  I  believe  that  no  man  can  do 
right  without  reaping  benefit  from  what  he  does  ;  benefit  in  proportion  to  his 
righteousness.  I  believe  in  no  doctrine  of  forgiveness  that  clashes  with  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  and  universal  retribution.  Every  doctrine  of  forgiveness 
that  clashes  with  the  great  principle,  that  '  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap,'  is  false. 

To  A.  D. — I  know  as  well  as  any  one,  that  hard  names  are  not  arguments. 
I  never  try  to  pass  them  off  for  arguments.  I  have  no  need.  I  have  argu- 
ments in  abundance  for  every  thing  I  advocate. 

NOTICE. 

A  person,  who  called  himself  Bayne  Gill,  and  who  said  he  lived  at  Pease 
Hill,  Bamsley,  got  nearly  £10  worth  of  books  from  me,  many  months  ago,  on 
the  promise  of  prompt  payment.  I  have  written  to  him  repeatedly  for  the 
money,  but  he  has  not  yet  sent  me  a  penny.  He  has  only  sent  me  a  few 
things  back  which  he  could  not  sell.  I  have  everj-  reason  to  believe,  from 
his  manner  and  proceeding,  that  he  is  an  impostor.  Is  this  Bayne  Gill  the 
person  who  professes  to  be  a  Eeformerl  If  so,  it  is  time  the  people  were  put 
on  their  guard  against  him. 

The  person  signing  himself  B.  Gill,  wrote  to  say  that  he  should  send  me  a 
remittance  last  week.  He  has  not  done  so.  He  has  broken  everj'  promise  he 
has  made.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  is  a  deceitful  and  a  dishonest 
man.  This  morning  I  have  received  the  following  from  a  correspondent  and 
agent  of  mine. 

I  am  informed  that  you  supply  B.  Gill,  of  Bamsley,  with  your  publications. 
I  tell  you  as  a  friend,  that  should  he  get  into  your  debt,  he  will  never  pay  you. 
He  is  the  greatest  *  *  *  *  in  Yorkshire.  He  has  done  me  out  of  above 
£5  :  Mr.  A ,  of  Manchester,  about  £50.  The  Leeds  and  Halifax  book- 
sellers, and  all,  in  fact,  that  he  has  had  dealings  with,  he  has  robbed.  All  the 
books  he  collects  to  bind,  he  raffles  off  at  public  houses.  I  should  think  some 
one  has  put  you  on  your  guard  before. 

The  verses  on  the  State  Church  are  not  good  poetry,  and  bad  poetry  is  worse 
than  nothing. 

Nine  numbers  of  the  Com2?anion  to  the  Almanacs  are  now  out.  The  con- 
tents of  Nos.  8  and  9  are  as  follows.  The  letter  from  America  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  especially  important  to  all  who  are  thinking  of  emigrating. 

Contents  of  No.  8. — '  Political  Maxims,  or  a  Chapter  from  the  Second  Book  of  Proverbs  ; 
Ireland  ;  Mr.  Barker's  Speech  at  the  West  Riding  Chartist  ^Sleetin^  ;  _The  Inquirer  and  J.  Bar- 
ker ;  Presbyterian  Loyalty  in  Ireland ;  How  to  bring  the  Tyrants  to  Terms  ;  A  terrible  "Warn- 
ing to  tyrannical  Governments ;  Repeal ;  The  People's  Money  and  the  Thieves  that  steal  it : 
Paupers;  Loyalty;  Devotional  Department;  The  Land  ;  Thomas  Carlyle;  Food  grown  in  Ire- 
land during  the  Famine  ;  Position  of  the  Middle  Classes  ;  The  People's  League.' 

Contents  of  No.  9. — '  Another  Letter  from  -A.merica  ;  E-Kplanations  ;  Air.  Barker's  Speech  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  Wortley  Literary  Institute ;  On  holding  Political  Meetings  on  a  Sunday  : 
Why  does  not  God  put  down  Oppression  ?  Theology  and  Politics,  or  why  should  Barker  be  a 
Politician ;  Political  Reformers  and  Evangelical  Reformers ;  Prophetical  Department ;  Song 
for  the  Unenfranchised.' 

Next  number  of  the  Companion  will  contain  an  index,  and  will  conclude 
vol.  first. 

The  following  lines  by  Ebeuezer  Elliott,  have  been  kindly  forwarded  by  our 
friend,  Erasmus  Ramsden  : — 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PEAYEK. 

When  wilt  thou  save  the  People? 

0  God  of  mercy  !  when  1 
Not  Kings  and  LoRns,  but  NATIONS  ! 

Not  Thrones  and  Crowns,  but  MEN  ! 
God  !  save  the  People  !  thine  they  are — 
Thy  children — as  thine  angels  fair  : 
Save  them  from  bondage  and  despair. 

God  !  save  the  People  ! 
When  wilt  thou  save  the  People  ? 

0  God  of  mercy  !  when  ? 
The  People,  Lord,  the  People  ! 

Not  Thrones  and  Crowns,  but  MEN  ! 
Towers  of  thy  heart;  0  God  !  are  they ; 
And  shall  they  pass,  like  -n-eeds  away, 
Their  heritage  a  winter's  day  ! 

God  !  save  the  People  ! 
Thy  angels  are  our  brothers ; 

Let  us  like  them  become, 
And  emulate  in  beauty 

The  first-born  of  our  home. 
Lord  !  they  are  thine,  and  we  are  thine ; 
In  Eden  rescued  let  us  twine 
With  mortal  virtues,  love  divine. 
And  be  earth's  angels. 


THE  people: 

THEIR  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES,   THEIR  DUTIES  AND  THEIR 

INTERESTS. 


No.  8.  Vol.  I] 


[Price  One  Penny. 


THE  UNITARIANS  AND  CHARTISM. 

Continued  from  page  50. 


We  come  now  to  examine  the  two  remaining  points  of  the  Charter, 
namely,  Annual  Parliaments  and  Payment  of  Members. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  Annual  Parliaments.  In  our  common 
affairs,  we  like  to  be  at  liberty  to  change  our  servants  whenever  we 
find  that  they  fail  to  answer  our  purpose.  Men  think  it  quite  enough 
if  they  are  obliged  to  give  a  month's  notice.  We  should  be  very  un- 
willing indeed  to  engage  a  household  servant  or  a  common  workman 
for  seven  years  at  a  time,  especially  if  we  had  never  had  that  servant 
or  workman  in  our  employment  before.  If  the  Government  should 
make  a  law  that  we  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  turn  away  a  workman 
or  a  servant  until  we  had  had  that  servant  seven  years,  we  should 
think  their  conduct  most  unjust  and  injurious.  There  is  not  a  middle- 
class  man  in  the  country  that  would  like  to  be  bound  to  keep  a 
workman  or  a  household  servant  seven  years.  There  is  not  a  middle- 
class  man  in  the  country  but  what  would  think  it  a  great  hardship,  to 
be  denied  the  liberty  of  changing  his  workmen  or  his  household  ser- 
vants whenever  he  found  that  they  failed  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  he  had  engaged  them. 

Now  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  our  servants,  our 
workmen.  The  Government  however  have  passed  a  law  to  the  effect, 
that  when  once  we  have  engaged  a  member,  we  shall  not  be  at  liberty 
to  dismiss  him  and  put  another  in  his  place,  unless  the  Government 
think  fit,  till  the  end  of  seven  years.  The  unreasonableness  and 
wickedness  of  such  a  law  are  manifest.  When  we  choose  a  member, 
he  may  seem  every  way  adapted  to  our  purpose  ;  but  before  he  has 
been  employed  twelve  months,  he  may  turn  out  to  be  any  thing  but 
the  man  we  took  him  to  be.  When  we  choose  a  member,  he  may  be 
in  reality  a  worthy  man ;  but  before  he  has  been  in  our  service  twelve 
months,  he  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  get  corrupted. 
He  may  become  a  gambler,  a  thief,  an  abandoned  profligate,  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  and  an  enemy  to  his  kind.  When  we  choose  a»mem- 
ber,  we  may  have  a  particular  work  that  needs  doing,  and  the  member 
that  we  choose  may  be  exactly  the  man  to  do  it ;  but  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  the  work  may  be  done,  and  we  may  have  far  different 
jobs  in  hand,  which  our  representative  or  servant  may  not  be  able  to  do. 
We  ought  therefore  to  be  at  liberty  to  change  our  servant,  as  our 
necessities  change,  or  as  our  servant  ^himself  may  change.  And  to  be 
denied  this  liberty  by  the  Government,  is  a  great  injustice,  and  a 
grievous  hardship.  We  therefore  propose, — the  People's  Charter  pro- 
poses,— that  members  should  be  chosen  for  one  year  only.  In  other 
words,  the  Charter  proposes  to  abolish  the  act  that  makes  parhaments 
Septennial,  and  to  enact  that  hereafter  the  parliaments  shall  be  Annual 
only.  This  change  would  enable  us  to  change  our  servants  yearly. 
It  would  enable  us  to  choose  such  men  from  year  to  year,  as  our 
changing  circumstances  might  require.  It  would  enable  us  to  dis- 
miss the  man  that  had  imposed  upon  us,  and  got  into  our  service 
under  false  pretences.  It  would  enable  us  to  dismiss  the  man  who 
had  fallen  from  virtue;  who  had  betrayed  his  friends  and  his  country; 
■who  had  sold  himself  to  work  wickedness.     It  would  enable  us  to 


take  advantage  of  the  talent  and  virtue  that  from  year  to  year  presented 
themselves  to  our  view.  It  would  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  our  own 
interests;  to  do  justice  to  talent  and  virtue;  to  do  justice  to  our 
country  ;  to  do  justice  to  truth,  to  reason,  and  to  mankind. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Annual  Parliaments  would  keep  the 
country  in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement  ;  that  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  one  election  would  scarcely  have  died  away,  before  it 
would  be  revived  by  a  second  election.  This  objection  we  beheve  to 
be  founded  in  error.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  Annual  Par- 
liaments would  almost  destroy  the  excitement  of  elections  :  that  by 
making  elections  common,  they  would  prevent  excessive  excitement. 
And  there  seems  some  reason  in  this.  It  is  very  likely  that  frequency 
of  elections  would  lessen  the  excitement  attendant  upon  them  very 
seriously.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  frequency  of  elections  would 
bring  the  excitement  attendant  on  them  within  very  moderate  limits 
indeed.  But  suppose  it  should  not,  what  have  we  to  dread  from  ex- 
citement ?  Excitement  would  prove  no  injury  to  the  country,  if  things 
were  rightly  managed  by  the  Government.  Excitement  would  do 
good.  It  would  tend  to  promote  inquiry  ;  it  would  rouse  the  people 
of  the  land  to  thoughtfulness  ;  it  would  lead  the  masses  both  of  the 
working  and  of  the  middle  classes  to  study  the  interests  of  their 
country,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  law  and  government  ;  it 
would  tend  to  enlarge  their  understandings,  to  increase  their  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  development  and  perfection  of  their 
minds  and  characters  generally.  Excitement  is,  in  general,  a  blessing; 
and  in  a  wisely  and  justly  governed  country,  it  would  prove  a  bless- 
ing of  incalculable  worth. 

Frequency  of  elections  would  occasion  loss  of  time,  it  is  said.  I 
answer,  first,  That  the  country  could  afford  to  lose  a  little  time  once 
a  year,  if  things  were  rightly  managed.  We  should  not  need  to  labour 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week,  to  earn  our  bread,  if  things 
were  ordered  as  they  ought  to  be.  Less  than  half  that  time  would 
serve  us.  And  why  should  not  things  be  so  ordered  1  We  want 
the  Charter  that  we  may  get  them  so  ordered.  If  we  lost  a  few  days 
once  a  year  in  putting  things  right,  we  should  be  gainers  by  the  loss. 
Besides  ;  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  causes  a  loss  of  time  :  it  causes 
a  loss  of  full  seven  weeks  in  a  year.  But  many  people  think,  and 
think  with  some  good  reason,  that  this  great  loss  of  time  is  attended 
with  an  equal  gain  :  that  the  country  is  richer  by  this  loss,  and  that 
the  country  would  be  poorer  by  the  employment  of  Sunday  in  the 
usual  occupations  of  trade.  Man  requires  occasional  intervals  of  rest. 
Man  was  not  made  to  work  continually.  Whether  the  Sabbath  was 
originally  a  divine  appointment  or  not,  it  had  certainly  wisdom  and 
humanity  in  it :  it  was  certainly  calculated  to  prove  a  great  relief  and 
blessing  to  the  masses,  especially  in  a  low  and  servile  state  of  society. 
The  Jews  had  many  holidays  or  seasons  of  rest  through  the  year. 
They  had,  at  times,  a  whole  year's  rest.  And  they  had  frequently 
rests  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  people  of  this 
country  should  not  have  occasional  seasons  of  rest  and  pleasurable 
excitement  through  the  year.  Even  the  slave-holders  of  America  give 
their  slaves  a  week's  rest  once  a  year.  And  why  should  the  rulers 
of  England  object  to  a  similar  indulgence  being  granted  to  the  people 
here? 
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Besides ;  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  an  election  to  occupy  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  It  might,  for  anything  I  can  see,  be  got  through 
in  a  day.  But  if  it  should  last  eight  or  ten  days,  what  then  1  As  we 
have  intimated  already,  if  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  properly 
managed,  the  masses  of  the  people  might  earn  sufficient  to  support 
themselves  in  comfort  by  three  or  four  days'  work  in  a  week,  and  in 
course  of  time  by  two  or  three  short  days  a  week.  People  talk  of  a 
loss  of  time  !  Time  is  never  lost,  when  it  tends  to  promote  the  im- 
provement, the  comfort,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Time  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  time.  And  time  should  be  sacrificed  to 
man's  interests,  not  man's  interests  to  time. 

But  the  middle  classes  would  not  like  their  machinery  to  stand  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  answer,  If  the  middle  classes  would  rather  see  the 
masses  of  their  countrymen  injured,  than  miss  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  few  extra  pounds  by  perpetually  running  their  machinery, 
they  deserve  to  be  taxed  to  the  full  extent  of  their  income,  and  reduced 
to  workhouse  fare.  If  the  middle  classes  cannot  be  content  with  gain- 
ing nine  hundred  and  ninety  five  pounds  in  a  year  by  their  machinery, 
but  must  have  their  full  one  thousand,  even  though  it  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  interests  of  the  masses,  the  middle  classes  deserve  to  be 
transported  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  or  placed  in  a  primeval  wilder- 
ness, and  doomed  to  labour  for  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
working  man,  till  they  are  brought  to  true  repentance,  or  soundness  of 
mind. 

There  is  no  necessity  whatever  that  Annual  Parliaments  should 
prove  injurious  to  the  country  in  any  way.  There  is  no  reason  there- 
fore why  the  demand  for  Annual  Parliaments  should  be  resisted.  The 
demand  for  Annual  Parliaments  is  a  just  and  rational  demand.  The 
establishment  of  Annual  Parliaments,  like  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  would  tend  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  people,  the 
reformation  of  Government,  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

On  the  subject  of  paying  members,  I  shall  say  very  little.  The 
middle  classes,  generally,  I  suppose,  have  no  objection  to  the  pay- 
ment of  public  servants.  They  would  like  to  be  paid  themselves,  I 
beheve,  if  chosen  as  members.  And  they  would,  therefore,  T  should 
suppose,  on  principles  of  equity,  wish  others  to  be  paid  as  well.  They 
know  perfectly  well,  that  many  men  of  talent  vi'ould  not  be  able  to 
support  themselves,  if  taken  away  from  their  callings.  And  they 
know,  too,  that  representatives  in  general  could  not  attend  to  their 
callings,  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  business  of  their  constituents  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  must  therefore  see,  that  there  is  no 
way  but  for  the  members  to  be  paid,  unless  we  should  act  on  the 
principle  of  excluding  all  from  Parliament  who  lacked  the  ability  to 
serve  the  public  gratis,  or  on  the  present  hurtful  principle  of  afford- 
ing the  members  an  opportunity  of  paying  themselves  out  of  the 
public  purse,  by  creating  or  obtaining  situations  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Some  talk  about  the  expense  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Charter  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Charter  would 
be  a  great  saving  to  the  country.  The  present  system  is  infinitely 
more  expensive  than  the  system  recommended  by  the  Charter  would 
be.  The  system  recommended  by  the  Charter  woiald  greatly  diminish 
the  expense  of  legislation. 

Then  again  ;  the  Chartists  think,  and  think  justly,  that  no  one 
should  be  excluded  from  Parliament  on  account  of  his  not  being  rich. 
They  also  conclude,  that  none  but  rich  men  would  be  able  to  serve 
the  public  gratis.  They  also  conclude,  that  the  rich  would  seldom 
serve  the  country  gratis,  unless  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  serving 
themselves,  at  the  public  expense,  in  some  other  way  at  the  same 
time.  They  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  People  should  be  paid  by  the  People, — that  a  fair  and  liberal 
allowance  should  be  granted  to  every  representative  from  the  public 
funds.  And  we  cannot  imagine  any  valid  objection  to  the  principle. 
We  have  thus  examined  the  six  points  of  the  Charter,  and  we  can 
find  in  them  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable,  just,  and  good.  We 
can  find  in  them  nothing  but  what  a  wise  and  a  good  man  may  advo- 
cate with  the  utmost  propriety.     There  is  nothing  in  the  principles  of 


the  Charter,  from  first  to  last,  with  which  either  wisdom  or  virtue 
can  quarrel.  There  is  nothing  in  those  principles  to  render  them 
justly  offensive  or  obnoxious  to  the  middle  classes.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  to  entitle  them  to  the  approbation  and  support 
of  the  middle  classes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter to  render  them  obnoxious  or  offensive  to  any  class,  but  the  classes 
that  live  on  public  plunder,  and  enrich  themselves  by  the  ruin  of 
their  country.  There  is  every  thing  in  these  principles  to  endear 
them  to  the  friends  of  justice  and  order  ;  to  the  lovers  of  good  govern- 
ment and  of  national  prosperity.  It  is  the  man  who  opposes  or  dreads 
those  principles  who  proves  himself  ignorant  or  wicked  ;  not  the  man 
who  holds  or  advocates  them.  The  man  who  holds  or  advocates 
them  gives  evidence  of  superior  wisdom  and  virtue,  rather  than  of 
madness  or  wickedness. 

I  may  add,  that  wherever  the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter 
have  been  tried,  they  have  been  found  to  operate  favourably  ;  they 
have  promoted  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  People.  They 
have  been  tried,  to  some  extent,  in  Norway  :  they  have  been  tried  in 
that  country  in  connection  with  free  trade  in  land  ;  and  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  Norway  is  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  happy  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  Neither  beggars,  nor  paupers,  nor  criminals 
abound  there.  The  working  man  has  his  comfortable  house  with  four 
or  five  well-furnished  rooms,  and  all  the  means  of  domestic  and  social 
comfort  at  his  command.  Though  Norway  is  one  of  the  most  barren 
and  unproductive  countries  in  Europe,  and  though  the  climate  is 
severe  and  rigorous,  the  people  of  that  country  have  abundance,  and 
they  enjoy  their  blessings  in  peace. 

The  principles  of  the  People's  Charter,  in  connection  with  free 
trade  in  land,  have  been  tried,  though  with  some  unhappy  limitations, 
in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
United  States  of  America  have  now,  for  many  years,  been  among  the 
most  prosperous  countries  in  the  world.  The  industrious  have  found 
employment  ;  employment  has  met  with  a  fair  remuneration  ;  pro- 
visions have  been  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  the  people  have  lived  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  and  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  leisure,  of  science, 
and  of  peace.  The  people  of  America  are  still  in  this  prosperous  and 
happy  condition.  The  picture  given  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  by  J.  L.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  is  most  delightful ;  and  the  tidings 
which  I  am  continually  receiving  from  friends  and  kindred  residing  or 
travelling  in  the  United  States,  give  proof  in  abundance  that  Mr. 
Buckingham's  representations  of  American  prosperity  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  truth.  Some  attribute  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  happiness  of  the  American  people,  to  the  abundance 
of  unoccupied  land  in  the  States.  These  people  are  in  error.  We 
have  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 
we  have  land  sufficient  to  support  ten  times  the  number  of  our  pre- 
sent population.  It  is  not  the  want  of  land  which  causes  our  per- 
plexiUr  and  suffering  ;  it  is  the  want  of  freedom  and  justice.  It  is 
not  the  abundance  of  land  which  causes  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  Americans  ;  it  is  the  measure  of  freedom  which  they  enjoy;  it 
is  the  measure  of  justice  which  is  secured  to  them.  We  have  ad- 
vantages which  the  Americans  have  not,  and  which  the  Americans 
cannot  have  for  ages  yet  to  come.  We  might  be  happier  than  the 
Americans  are  ;  we  might  have  greater  stores  of  blessings,  and  richer 
stores  of  enjoyment.  All  that  is  necessary  to  turn  the  adversity  of 
our  land  into  prosperity,  to  change  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  our 
countrymen  into  shouts  and  songs  of  joy,  to  change  the  looks  of  want, 
and  famine,  and  despair,  into  looks  of  health,  and  hope,  and  cheerful- 
ness, is  the  establishment  of  freedom,  the  substitution  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  just  democracy,  for  a  blind,  and  selfish,  and  inhuman  Aris- 
tocracy. 

The  principles  of  the  People's  Charter  have  been  tried  to  some 
extent  in  France.  The  National  Assembly  has  been  chosen  on  those 
principles  ;  and  the  character  of  that  Assembly,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  from  its  conduct  during  its  sittings  hitherto,  gives  evidence 
that  the  principles  of  the  Charter  have  not  that  wild,  extravagant. 
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anarchical  tendency,  which  many  people  seem  to  imagine.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  in  France,  have  returned  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly a  vast  amount,  a  great  preponderance,  of  knowledge,  virtue,  talent, 
and  moderation.  And  the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter  have 
done  this  in  France,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  danger  ;  in  a 
time  of  unparalleled  excitement ;  under  influences  sufficient  to  have 
excused  far  different  results.  The  result  of  the  elections  in  France, 
ought  of  itself  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  occupy  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  middle  classes  against  the  principles  of  the  Charter,  and 
to  convince  them,  that  the  principles  of  the  Charter  are  consistent 
with  order,  and  peace,  and  good  government ;  with  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  a  nation's  safety,  with  all  that  is  conducive  to  a  nation's  strength 
and  prosperity,  and  to  a  country's  peace  and  welfare. 

In  France  too  another  measure  which  I  have  recommended,  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  has  had  a  trial  ;  and 
the  result  of  that  trial  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Since  the  abolition 
of  that  unnatural  law,  the  number  of  landholders  has  increased  from 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand,  to  nearly  six  millions.  Agriculture 
has  improved  incalculably.  The  wealth  of  France  has  been  doubled, 
and  doubled  again,  and  still  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  And  what  is 
more,  this  increased  wealth  is  rationally  and  equitably  distributed. 
It  is  not  accumulated  in  useless  and  injurious  masses,  but  distributed 
in  useful,  manageable  portions  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Human  life  has  been  lengthened  since  the  abolition  of  that  accursed 
law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  full  seven  years  ;  and  this  increased 
length  of  life  has  taken  place  chiefly  among  tiie  poorer,  working  classes ; 
giving  the  industrous  people  of  France,  on  an  average,  twelve  years 
longer  life  than  they  used  to  have,  and  securing  to  them,  during  the 
lengthened  limits  of  their  lives,  the  enjoyment  of  an  incalculably 
greater  amount  of  happiness.  It  is  this  equal  distribution  of  land 
■which  has  done  so  much  towards  preparing  the  people  of  France 
for  political  liberty,  for  a  democratic  government.  The  principles 
■which  I  advocate  have  done  well  for  France  in  every  respect.  And 
■who  shall  say  that  they  would  work  less  happily  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  ?  Why  should  the  adoption  of  those  principles  in  England 
and  Ireland  not  prove  as  safe,  as  beneficial,  as  in  Norway,  France,  or 
America?  Are  Britons  savages?  Are  the  people  of  this  country 
differently  constituted  from  the  people  of  France,  America,  and  Nor- 
way ?  Are  they  cursed  with  an  inferior  nature  ?  Are  they  possessed 
by  some  infernal  spirit, — by  some  accursed  demon  1  The  prejudices 
of  my  middle  class  friends  distress  me  :  their  dread  of  their  neighbours, 
their  distrust  of  human  nature, — their  foolish,  their  unhappy,  their 
unworthy,  their  disgraceful,  their  injurious  fears  of  the  masses  of  their 
countrymen,  afflict  me  grievously.  For  God's  sake,  open  your  eyes, 
my  friends,  and  look  these  matters  fairly  in  the  face  ;  and  tell  me 
■whether  there  be  anything  in  the  principles  which  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  abuse  and  dread,  deserving  of  abuse,  deserving  of  your 
dread.  The  Charter  is  your  friend,  and  not  your  foe  ;  its  principles 
bring  health  and  life,  not  blood  and  death.  They  come  with  both 
hands  full,  and  laden  round  with  blessings ;  and  woe  be  to  you, 
and  woe  be  to  the  nation,  if  you  treat  them  with  contempt. 
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If  you  want  to  see  the  most  awful  specimens  of  the  want  of  human 
sympathy,  of  the  most  reckless  disregard  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  we  live,  of  the  most  discreditable  contempt 
for  religion  and  science,  for  human  worth  and  human  happiness,  you 
must  look  at  the  Aristocracy  ;  you  must  read  the  history  of  their 
doings  ;  you  must  examine  the  laws  they  have  passed,  the  wars  in  which 
they  have  engaged,  the  money  they  have  taken  from  oppressed  and 
starving  people,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  abused  that  money. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  you  to  imagine  greater  criminality,  than  that 
■which  has  been  for  ages  the  common  work  of  our  Aristocrats.  They 
are  the  greatest  monsters  on  earth.  They  are  the  most  offensive  and 
destructive  of  all  living  things. 
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Many  people  are  now  shaking  their  heads  at  the  French  Revolution, 
and  expressing  fears  that  Republican  Governments  are  not  so  safe, 
so  conducive  to  peace  and  order,  so  friendly  to  right  and  liberty,  as 
they  imagined.  And  almost  all  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  en- 
deavouring to  rouse  people's  fears  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  the  Re- 
public in  France.  They  are  attributing  the  late  insurrection  in  Paris 
to  republican  principles ;  but  they  say  nothing  about  the  abolition  of 
colonial  slavery,  the  reduction  of  obnoxious  taxes,  and  a  hundred  other 
good  measures  which  the  Repubhcan  Government  have  passed.  They 
speak  of  nothing  but  the  insurrection,  and  they  attribute  the  insurrec- 
tion entirely  to  republican  principles.  They  make  no  allowance  for 
the  starving  multitudes,  whom  previous  misgovernment  had  made 
desperate.  All  that  is  painful  and  disastrous  in  connection  with 
France  and  French  affairs,  they  attribute  to  Republicanism  ;  while 
they  wickedly  insinuate  that  all  would  have  gone  on  right  if  royalty 
had  been  preserved.  Such  conduct  evinces  the  most  unprincipled  vil- 
lany.  What  has  Republicanism  to  do  with  the  Parisian  insurrection  ? 
If  Republicanism  had  been  a  bad  thing,  it  would  have  produced  bad 
effects  in  America.  If  Republicanism  had  been  inconsistent  with 
peace  and  order,  with  economy  and  good  government,  with  national 
prosperity  and  comfort,  it  would  have  proved  itself  so  in  the  United 
States.  Whereas  Republicanism  in  the  United  States  has  proved 
itself  peculiarly  friendly  to  all  these  things.  The  evils  that  many 
attribute  to  French  Republicanism,  are  attributable  to  French  Mo- 
narchical Despotism  that  preceded  it. 

Some  people,  when  they  find  themselves  weakly  or  sickly  after 
taking  a  medicine  prescribed  for  them,  at  once  conclude  that  the 
medicine  is  doing  them  harm, — that  the  doctor  has  made  a  mistake, — 
and  that  if  they  take  his  medicine  again,  it  will  kill  them ;  when  in 
truth  the  medicine  is  doing  them  good,  and  preparing  the  way  for  their 
full  restoration  to  health.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  change  of 
Government  which  has  taken  place  in  France.  It  causes,  in  the  pre- 
viously deranged  country,  temporary  prostration  of  trade  :  it  makes 
the  condition  of  the  people  feel  worse  for  a  time  ;  and  some  foolishly 
fancy,  and  others  wickedly  insinuate,  that  Republicanism  has  really 
made  things  worse  ;  whereas  it  is,  in  truth,  preparing  the  way  for 
full  restoration  to  prosperity.  Almost  all  medicine  makes  people  feel 
worse  for  a  time  ;  I  mean  almost  all  ffood  medicine.  Quad:  medicines 
will  sometimes  make  people  feel  instantly  better,  but  they  make  them 
feel  worse  q/lei:  They  relieve  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  but 
strengthen  the  complamt  itself.  Good  medicines,  on  the  contrary, 
often  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint  for  a  time,  but  destroy 
the  complaint  itself.  They  make  people  feel  worse,  more  sickly  and 
weakly,  for  a  short  time  ;  but  they  make  them  feel  better  in  the 
end.  At  first  they  make  people  feel  how  much  the  complaint  has  in- 
jured them,  but  they  secure  their  gradual  restoration  to  health  in 
time. 

And  it  is  with  the  body  politic,  as  it  is  with  the  body  natural :  and 
it  is  with  political  medicines,  as  it  is  with  other  medicines.  Men  who 
attribute  all  the  weakness  and  sickness  which  individuals  feel  after 
taking  medicines,  to  the  medicines  themselves,  and  who,  when  they 
find  that  the  medicines  do  not  work  an  immediate  cure,  begin  to  com- 
plain of  the  doctor  who  administered  them,  are  just  on  a  level  with 
the  parties  who  attribute  all  the  sufferings  of  France,  long  diseased 
and  aflilicted  with  monarchical  despotism,  to  the  medicine  administered 
by  her  health-restoring  republican  doctors.  Does  not  every  one  know, 
that  reforms  are  always  attended  with  difficulty  atfirst, — thatall changes, 
however  happy,  and  all  improvements,  however  excellent,  have  their 
drawbacks  1  Do  they  not  know,  that  the  improvement  of  a  road 
makes  it  almost  impassable  for  a  time  ?  Even  the  horse  could  tell 
them,  if  it  had  language,  that  a  newly  mended  road  is  often  the  most 
difficult  to  travel  of  all  roads.  Do  we  not  see,  that  when  the  horse 
comes  to  a  part  of  the  road  lately  mended,  it  is  obliged  to  change  its 
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trot  into  a  walk,  and  its  walk  into  a  tedious  drag  1  Even  the  worst 
roads  in  the  world  almost,  are  made  worse  at  first  by  being  mended. 
But  do  we  therefore  cease  to  mend  roads  ?  We  do  no  such  thing. 
We  only  learn  to  be  always  mending  them,  and  never  to  let  a  road  get 
wholly  out  of  repair.  We  still  keep  mending  the  roads.  We  know 
that  the  temporary  inconvenience  occasioned  thereby,  is  followed  with 
a  greater  and  a  lasting  advantage :  that  the  difficulty  to  which  we 
submit  for  a  short  time  at  first,  secures  our  easy  and  pleasant  passage 
for  a  long  time  after  ? 

And  do  not  men  know,  that  all  improvements  in  machinery, 
and  all  changes  in  the  mode  of  travelling,  as  well  as  all  changes  in  the 
carriage  of  merchandise  and  letters,  are  attended  with  partial  and 
temporary  inconveniences  ?  Can  men  be  ignorant  that  the  adoption 
of  steam  carriages  threw  thousands  and  scores  of  thousands  out  of 
work,  and  involved  great  numbers  of  coachmen  and  guards,  publicans 
and  grooms,  in  serious  difficulty  ?  Can  they  be  ignorant,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  into  new  departments  of  labour,  throws 
many  out  of  employment,  and  causes  serious  distress  ?  Are  they 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  establishment  of  toll  gates  caused  terrible 
insurrections  ?  That  reformations  in  general,  whether  religious  or 
political,  have  been  accompanied  with  insurrections  ?  The  poor  old 
Pagans  complained,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  ago, 
that  the  spread  of  Christianity  caused  the  Tyber  to  overflow  its  banks, 
engendered  plagues  amongst  the  people,  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound 
to  some,  caused  blights  amongst  the  gardens  and  the  fields.  Yes, 
there  were  people  in  those  days  as  foolish  and  as  wicked  as  the  people 
who  in  our  day  attribute  the  potatoe  rot  to  the  Maynooth  grant,  or  to 
the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill. 

It  is  painful  to  hear  such  ravings.  But  the  world  moves  on,  and  the 
cause  of  liberty  advances,  and  we  will  rejoice  and  give  thanks.  The 
redemption  of  the  world  draweth  nigh. 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  PARIS. 


It  is  astonishing  what  efforts  the  newspapers  make  to  magnify  every 
thing  evil  connected  with  France  and  Republicanism,  and  to  conceal  or 
disparage  every  thing  good. 

At  the  first,  when  the  news  of  the  mournful  insurrection  reached  us, 
we  were  told  that  the  streets  of  Paris  were  streaming  with  blood.  We 
were  next  assured  that  the  slaughter  was  greater  than  had  ever  been 
known  in  Paris  before,  not  excepting  the  horrible  massacre  on  St.  Bar- 
tholemew's  day,  when  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  were 
slaughtered  at  one  time.  We  were  soon  informed  that  the  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  only  to  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand.  By-and-by 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  exceed  ten  thousand. 
And  now  the  papers  of  the  8th  inst.  say,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
even  this  statement  is  an  exaggeration.  The  destruction  of  the  Garde 
Mobile  was  stated  to  be  immense  ;  whereas,  it  now  appears  that  some- 
where less  than  three  hundred  of  that  body  have  been  killed  or  seri- 
ously wounded. 

The  leading  newspapers  will  say  any  thing  to  make  people  afraid  of 
Republicanism.  They  will  say  any  thing  to  inspire  men  with  horror 
against  the  friends  of  liberty.  They  wiU  say  any  thing  to  support  their 
vile  and  plundering  system  of  aristocratic  mis-government,  and  to  keep 
back  the  masses  of  the  people  from  obtaining  their  rights  and  their 
liberties. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  No.  8  of  The  Cause  of 
the  People,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  newspapers  have  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  of  the  revolution  in  every  respect.  It  now  turns  out 
that  the  number  of  killed,  including  all  parties,  is  only  from  two  to 
three  thousand,  and  that  the  number  of  the  wounded  is  about  three 
thousand.  The  newspapers  stated  that  the  insurgents  had  no  tri-colour 
•flags  ;  The  Cause  of  the  People  states  that  many  were  captured  on  the 
barricades,  one  of  them  having  this  inscription, — '  Respect  to  Property  ! 
Death  to  Thieves  I ' 

The  newspapers  say  many  red  flags  were  taken  ;  The  Cause  of  the 
People  says  only  one  was  taken. 

The  newspapers  represented  the  Insurgents  as  thieves,  barbarians, 
&c. :  The  Cause  of  the  People,  however,  has  the  following  statements  : 


'  A  band  of  insurgents,  masters  of  the  college  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
wanting  food,  refused  to  touch  the  provisions  in  the  house  ;  to  eat,  as 
they  said,  '  the  bread  of  these  children.'  Some  very  lads  among  the 
insurgents,  as  they  were  carried  to  the  temporary  hospitals,  their  heads 
cloven,  still  murmured, — '  Mourir  pour  la  patrie.'  '  Die  for  our  coun- 
try.' ' 

'  The  Estafette  says  : — '  We  learn  from  all  sides,  on  going  through 
the  quarters  St.  Jacques,  St.  Antoine,  Poissoniere,  and  the  Temple,  that 
the  insurgents  in  no  way  desired  to  make  any  attempts  on  property. 
On  the  shutters  of  the  shops  in  the  streets  and  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
we  read, — '  Arms  given  ! — Death  to  thieves  !  ' ' 

Horrible  tales  were  told  by  the  newspapers  about  prisoners  being 
tortured  and  hanged  by  the  insurgents.     The  Cause  of  the  People  says  ; 

'  The  Peuple  Constituant  [the  Abbe  de  Lamennais's  paper,]  denies 
that  any  Gardes  Mobiles,  made  prisoners  by  the  insurgents  in  the  Pan- 
theon, were  tortured  and  then  hanged.  Such  facts  existed  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  reactionary  journalists  who  invented  them.  The  insur- 
gents, says  La  Providence,  had  no  prisoners  in  the  Pantheon..' ' 

All  the  tales  about  the  insurgents  using  poisoned  balls,  and  balls  with 
wire  driven  through  them,  and  about  them  administering  poisoned 
brandy,  <fec.,  <fec.,  all  turn  out  to  have  been  fabrications. 

The  paper  of  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais  says  : — '  There  is  one  spectacle 
even  sadder  than  the  horrors  of  the  contest,  that  which  is  at  this  moment 
presented  by  some  royalist  journals,  whose  columns  are  full  of  frightful 
calumnies,  skilfully  combined,  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  to  depre- 
ciate the  great  cause  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Repubhc.  Already  an 
universal  clamour  arises  against  the  agents  of  the  foreigner,  those  com- 
mon enemies  who  sow  gold  to  foment  trouble  and  civil  war. ' 

'  On  the  other  hand,  false  reports  (perhaps  by  the  same  inventors) 
have  been  spread  of  the  cruel  severity  of  the  victors.  500  of  the  insur- 
gents were,  it  was  said,  shot  on  one  evening,  400  the  next  morning. 
No  such  events,  nor  any  military  executions,  have  taken  place. 

'  On  both  sides  have  been  mistakes,  exasperations,  excesses  provoked 
by  false  reports  of  excesses  that  were  never  committed. 

'  On  the  29th  the  Government  gave  a  formal  contradiction  to  the 
tales  of  poisoning.  They  stated  also  that  not  a  single  prisoner  had 
been  shot  since  the  struggle.  '  But,'  says  the  Peuple  Constituant,  '  the 
contradiction  given  to-day  by  authority  to  all  those  calumnies  comes 
rather  late.' ' 

Many  of  those  false  tales  were  fabricated  and  circulated  to  inflame 
citizen  against  citizen,  to  make  republicans  destroy  repubhcans,  and  by 
thus  weakening  the  cause  of  Uberty,  prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration 
of  despotism.  0  the  wickedness  and  deceit  of  royal  and  aristocratic 
deceivers  and  plunderers ! 


THE  LAND  !     THE  LAND  ! 


From  a  letter  in  the  Leeds  Times,  of  July  8,  it  seems  that  land  will 
produce  120  loads  of  potatoes  an  acre.  This  was  the  produce  of  some 
Lancashire  moss  land  in  1845.  Now  supposing  people  to  live  on  pota- 
toes, as  many  of  the  people  in  Ireland  do,  one  acre  would  grow  suffi- 
cient to  support  two  families,  supposing  each  family  to  consume  one 
load  and  a  quarter,  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  week,  or  forty-three 
pounds  a  day.  Suppose  a  man  that  cultivated  an  acre  of  potatoes,  ex- 
changed one-half  of  his  potatoes  for  milk,  bread,  and  meat,  on  fair 
terms,  he  would  still  have  twenty-one  pounds  of  potatoes  a  day,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  milk,  bread,  and  meat  which  he  would  be  able  to  purchase 
with  the  other  twenty-one  pounds.  What  necessity  then  can  there  be 
for  the  people  in  England  and  Ireland  to  starve  ?  There  are,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  good  land  for  every  family 
in  the  United  kingdom.  If  the  unemployed  labourers  of  the  country 
were  employed  on  this  vast  quantity  of  land,  the  People  might  be  sup- 
pUed  not  only  with  abundance  of  food,  but  with  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing abundance  of  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  their  support  and  com- 
fort. 

I  repeat  it,  the  great  curse  of  this  country  is  the  land-monopoly  ;  in 
other  words,  the  great  curse  of  this  country  is  the  Aristocracy  ;  and  the 
great  want  of  the  country  is  free  trade  in  land,  and  such  a  tax  on  land 
as  will  secure  either  its  proper  cultivation  by  its  present  holders,  or  its 
speedy  transfer  to  other  parties  who  mil  cultivate  it. 
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WHAT  GOVERNMENT  MIGHT  DO  TOWARDS  LESSEN- 
ING THE  DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


A    COLLOQUY    BETWEEN    THE    'LEEDS    TIMES '    AND    'THE    PEOPLE.' 


Leeds  Times. — There  is  no  doubt  that  wise  and  honest  legislation  might  do 
mvch  to  remove  the  violent  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  exists 
in  this  country. 

T/ie  People. — There  is  no  doubt,  we  say,  that  ■wise  and  honest 
leijislation  would  be  able  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done,  to  remove  the 
want  and  wretchedness  prevailing  in  the  country.  We  do  not  mean 
that  wise  and  honest  legislation  would  remove  the  prevailing  want 
and  wretchedness  at  once.  We  simply  mean  that  it  would  remove  it 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  ;  and  that  it  would  alleaiate  and  lessen 
it  almost  immediately. 

The  want  and  wretchedness  at  present  prevailing  are  attributable, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop.  The  failure  of 
the  potatoe  crop  was  a  great,  a  general,  and  a  total  loss  of  wealth,  or  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  to  the  whole  country  ;  as  well  as  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  at  large.  The  loss  of  so  much  wealth,  at  a  time 
when  wealth  was  not  over-abundant  ;  the  loss  of  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  when  the  country  was  not  at  all  overstocked  ; 
the  loss  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  when  the 
country,  so  far  from  being  over-stocked,  had,  in  fact,  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  or  the  cravings  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  to  give  a 
tremendous  shock  to  the  nation  ;  could  not  fail  to  plunge  vast  multi- 
tudes into  a  state  of  starvation,  and  reduce  great  multitudes  more  to 
the  veiye  of  starvation.  Such  a  great  and  utter  loss  could  not  fail  to 
embarrass  trade,  to  check  the  progress  of  great  works,  throw  numbers 
out  of  employment,  and  create  difficulties  in  every  department  of 
industry. 

We  say  that  the  want  and  wretchedness  at  present  prevailing,  are 
the  result  of  this  great,  this  sudden,  and  this  total  loss  of  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  remedy  therefore  is,  to  do  what  can  be  done  to 
repai)'  the  loss,  or  to  supply  the  place  of  what  has  perished, 
with  fresh  productions.  This  can  only  be  done  by  employing  all  the 
labour  at  present  at  command,  in  cultivating  uncultivated  ground,  or 
in  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  that  is  already  partially 
cultivated.  This  would  relieve  the  distress  of  the  country  at  once. 
It  would,  at  the  very  outset,  cause  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
wealth  still  remaining  in  the  country.  In  other  words,  it  would  cause 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  means  of  subsistence  stiU  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  it  would,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  increase  the  amount 
of  wealth,  or  the  amount  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  it  would  double  the  amount  of  wealth  in  the 
countr)' ;  or  double  the  amount  of  food  ;  as  well  as  greatly  increase 
the  amount  of  all  other  kinds  of  wealth.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  potatoe  rot,  would  be  made  up  the  very 
first  year ;  and  more  than  made  up  during  the  first  eighteen  months  : 
and  in  two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  years,  the  wealth  of  the  country 
might  be  raised  to  twice  the  amount  it  was  before  the  failure  of  the 
potatoe  crop  befel  us. 

And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  terrible  distress  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  thoroughly  relieved.  Large  crops  this  year  will  do  a  little 
towards  alleviating  it ;  and  large  importations  of  food  from  abroad,  at 
a  cheap  rate,  will  do  a  little  more  :  but  nothing  can  alleviate  it  fully 
and  permanently  ;  nothing  can  annihilate  it,  and  change  our  want 
into  lasting  plenty,  but  the  increase  of  our  wealth,  by  employing  all 
the  labour  at  present  at  command,  in  increasing  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  and  multiplying  the  means  of  subsistence. 

And  this  is  what  should  be  done.  The  unemployed  labour  of  the 
country  should  be  employed  at  once.  Every  man  that  is  able  to 
work  should  be  set  to  work  upon  the  land.  Every  waste  should  be 
cultivated  instantly,  and  the  lands  which  are  but  partially  cultivated 
should  be  cultivated  thoroughly,  and  rendered  more  productive  as 
•speedily  as  possible. 


Every  day  a  man  is  allowed  to  remain  without  employment  is  so 
much  lost  to  the  community  ;  whereas  every  day  a  man  is  put  to 
work,  at  productive  labour,  is  so  much  gained  to  the  community. 
Every  unemployed  man,  if  set  to  work  upon  the  land,  would  not  only 
produce  sufficient  to  support  himself,  but  something  to  support  others 
as  well.  One  man,  by  working  on  good  land,  can  produce  sufficient 
to  support  six,  eight,  or  ten  individuals,  and  in  some  cases  even 
twenty.  The  employment  of  labour  upon  the  land  not  only  prevents 
a  loss  therefore,  which  would  otherwise  be  sustained,  but  causes  gain. 
The  unemployed  man  must  have  sometkiny  to  eat,  or  else  die  ;  and 
even  if  he  die,  the  labour  of  some  one  will  be  necessary  to  make  him 
a  coffin,  and  dig  him  a  grave,  and  to  cover  his  starved  and  skeleton 
frame  with  earth.  Or  if  his  wretched  corpse  be  left  unburied,  an 
injury  is  done  to  the  community  in  another  way.  The  rotting  corpse 
produces  plagues,  disabling  the  strong  from  pursuing  their  labours, 
and  causing  stiU  greater  loss.  The  man  who  is  left  unemployed 
therefore,  is  necessarily  a  burden.  He  consumes  something,  and  pro- 
duces nothing.  He  takes  from  the  stock  of  provisions  in  the  country, 
leaving  less  for  others,  and  yet  adds  nothing  to  that  stock  in  return. 
The  labouring  man,  or  the  man  employed  in  productive  labour,  also 
eats  ;  but  he  produces  what  he  eats  ;  he  produces  far  more  than  he 
eats.  For  every  pound  of  potatoes  which  he  consumes,  he  produces 
five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  pounds.  For  every  ounce  which  he  takes  from 
the  stock  of  the  country's  wealth,  or  from  the  stock  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  he  adds  four,  or  eight,  or  ten,  or  sixteen  ounces.  The 
employment  of  labour  then  is  a  gairi  to  the  community.  It  not  only 
prevents  a  diminution  of  the  country's  wealth,  but  causes  an  increase. 

How  it  is  that  the  legislators  of  this  country  do  not  perceive  this,  I 
cannot  tell.  They  must  be  blind  indeed  not  to  see  it.  And  if  they 
see  it,  and  yet  neglect  to  act  upon  it,  their  conduct  is  criminal  beyond 
expression.  Yet  the  legislature  of  this  country  are  7iot  acting  on  these 
simple  principles.  They  are  leaving  the  labourers  unemployed  :  they 
are  leaving  the  wastes  uncultivated  :  they  are  leaving  the  partially 
cultivated  land  unimproved  :  they  are  allowing  the  nation  to  remain 
in  its  wretchedness,  without  using  the  natural  means  for  removing 
that  wretchedness  ;  without  supplying  the  country  with  the  means  of 
procuring  plenty,  when  they  have  those  means  in  their  hands. 

As  I  have  intimated  before,  I  know  one  reason  why  the  Aristocracy 
neglect  to  employ  the  unemployed  upon  the  land  ;  they  are  unwilling 
to  injure  their  tenants,  or  to  oblige  themselves  to  reduce  the  rents  of 
their  farms.  They  are  unwilling,  by  producing  greater  quantities  of 
food,  to  lessen  the  price  which  their  tenants  obtain  for  their  produce. 
They  are  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  masses,  they  are  sacrificing 
the  life  of  the  masses,  to  the  interests,  or  rather,  the  apparent  interests, 
of  themselves  and  their  tenants.  They  are  risking  the  peace  of  the 
country  for  fear  of  diminishing  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
amount  of  their  own  incomes.  They  are  risking  the  existence  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  the  existence  of  their  own  order  as  well,  by 
a  short-sighted  regard  to  their  present  apparent  interests. 

I  say  that  Government,  by  wise  and  honest  legislation,  could  not 
only  do  much  towards  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country,  but  do 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  be  done.  It  could  oblige  the  land- 
owners to  employ  the  unemployed  labourers  on  the  land :  and 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done.  It  could  do  this  in 
the  easiest  way  imaginable.  The  Government  has  only,  first,  to 
abolish  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  ;  and,  secondly,  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  of  the  taxes,  except  the  taxes  on  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars, 
malt,  wines,  and  spirits,  and  the  like,  to  the  land.  I  say  they  have 
only  to  do  this,  abolish  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and 
transfer  the  whole  of  the  taxes  which  at  present  press  on  labour  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  to  the  land,  and  the  work  would  be  accom- 
plished. The  land-owners  would  be  obliged  to  cultivate  their  wastes, 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  their  estates  in  general  :  they 
would  be  obliged,  I  say,  either  to  cultivate  their  wastes,  or  sell  or 
disown  them,  and  thus  allow  them  to  pass  into  the  bands  of  indi- 
viduals who  would  cultivate  them. 
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And  there  are  numbers  of  persons  who  would  cultivate  the  waste 
lands,  if  once  allowed  to  do  so.  And  there  are  numbers  of  persons  who 
would  gladly  employ  the  labour  of  others  on  the  waste  lands,  if 
the  lands  were  once  placed  in  their  possession.  How  is  it  then 
that  the  Leeds  Times,  so  remarkable,  in  general,  for  its  clear-sighted- 
ness and  honesty,  should  content  itself  with  saying,  that  wise  and 
honest  legislation  might  do  much  to  remove  the  violent  pressure  on 
the  means  of  subsistence  ?  Why  does  the  Times  not  speak  out  the 
whole  truth,  and  say,  that  wise  and  honest  legislation  could  do  every 
thing  ;  that  it  would  inevitably  and  effectually  turn  the  want  that 
afflicts  us  into  plenty,  and  change  the  wretchedness  of  the  country 
into  prosperity  and  joy  ?  Why  does  it  not  speak  out,  and  press  upon 
the  Government  with  all  earnestness,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  En- 
tail and  Primogeniture  at  once,  and  the  transfer  of  all  taxes  from  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  from  all  departments  of  trade  and  industry,  to 
the  land  alone.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds 
Times  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  principles  here  laid 
down,  and  I  trust  he  will  boldly  advocate  them. 

The  remedy  proposed  and  urged  by  the  inhuman  Aristocracy  and 
their  unprincipled  newspaper  organs,  is  emigration.  This  is  a  fool- 
ish, an  unnatural,  and  a  cruel  expedient.  It  is  a  foolish  expedient. 
It  is  true  that  by  removing  the  unemployed  labourers  to  other  coun- 
tries, you  do  something  towards  relieving  the  pressure  on  this.  You 
take  away  a  portion  of  the  consumers  of  the  public  wealth  ;  a  portion 
of  the  consumers  of  food.  But,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  to  con- 
sume a  portion  of  food  in  removing  them  from  the  country  :  and 
then,  in  the  second  place,  you  only  remove  a  consumer  :  you  do  not 
convert  the  consumer  into  a  producer  and  increaser  of  the  public 
wealth.  Whereas,  by  employing  the  unemployed  upon  the  land,  you 
make  the  consumer  a  producer  :  you  make  him  a  producer  of  five,  or 
ten,  or  twenty  times  more  than  he  consumes.  As  an  expedient,  then, 
emigration  is  foolish  when  compared  with  the  productive  employment 
of  labour  on  the  land.  Then  you  lose  a  half  year's  labour  by  remov- 
ing a  labourer  to  Australia,  which  is  no  light  matter. 

Again  ;  emigration  is  an  unnatural  expedient.  Why  carry  a  man 
twelve  thousand  miles  away  to  cultivate  wastes,  when  there  are  wastes 
which  want  cultivating  within  a  mile  of  his  dwelling  ?  Why  carry  a 
man  to  a  land  of  strangers  to  produce  his  living,  when  he  could  pro- 
duce it  far  sooner,  and  quite  as  effectually,  in  the  land  of  his  birth, 
near  the  homes  of  his  fathers,  and  by  the  graves  of  his  children  ? 

Emigration  is,  besides,  a  cruel  expedient.  A  vast  number  of  per- 
sons have  a  great  horror  of  emigration.  They  have  especially  a  horror 
of  emigrating  to  lands  so  far  away  as  Van  Dieman's  land,  New  Zea- 
land, or  South  Australia.  The  thought  of  being  torn  away  from  their 
homes,  of  being  carried  from  the  land  of  their  birth,  of  being  placed  in 
a  solitude  or  wilderness,  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  away, 
is  distressing  to  them  beyond  measure.  Men  generally,  yes,  men 
universally,  cling  to  home  ;  and  some  cling  to  home,  and  to  their 
native  land,  as  they  cling  to  life  itself.  To  tear  these  men  away  from 
home  ;  to  carry  them  from  their  native  land  across  the  wide,  wide 
sea  ;  to  force  them  on  a  voyage  of  twelve  thousand  miles,  and  of  five 
or  six  njonths'  duration  ;  to  carry  them  from  all  their  old  associations, 
and  all  the  objects  of  their  earliest  thoughts,  into  a  dreary  and  bound- 
less wilderness  ;  and  to  do  all  this  without  necessity  ;  to  do  all  this 
when  the  poor  afflicted  creatures  might  raise  plenty  for  themselves  in 
their  own  eountry,  and  even  within  sight  of  their  own  dwelling,  is 
cruel  beyond  measure.  And  the  men  who  can  urge  emigration  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country,  when  the  distress  of  the 
country  might  be  so  easily,  so  effectually,  so  thoroughly,  so  lastingly 
removed,  without  resorting  to  such  mournful  and  melancholy  expe- 
dients, are  inhuman.  They  have  lost  their  proper  nature.  They 
have  lost  their  respect  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  their  brethren. 
They  look  on  men  as  brutes  :  they  look  on  men  as  men  ought  not  to 
look  on  brutes  :  they  treat  them  as  feeling  men  would  not,  without 
the  greatest  necessity,  treat  even  the  brutes  themselves  :  they  look  on 
men  as  pieces  of  machinery :  they  treat  them  as  worthless  lumber. 


They  are  corrupt  and  abominable  ;  they  have  neither  religion   nor 
humanity  in  them. 

I  am  sorry  there  should  be  such  men  in  the  country.  The  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  They  reflect 
unutterable  dishonour  on  the  Legislators  and  Aristocrats  of  the  country, 
whose  organs  they  are,  and  whose  views  and  feelings  they  represent. 
They  prove  the  Legislators  and  Aristocrats  of  this  country  to  be,  not 
a  herd  of  barbarians,  not  a  clan  of  savages  ;  for  barbarians  and  savages 
have  feeling,  have  humanity  :  but  they  prove  them  to  be  the  vilest, 
the  most  unfeeling,  the  roost  corrupt,  the  most  unnatural,  the  most 
inhuman,  the  most  ungodly,  the  most  infernal  set  of  men  in  God's 
creation. 

Away  with  your  forced  emigration.  Let  us  cultivate  our  own 
waste  lands,  before  we  go  in  search  of  other  wastes  to  cultivate, 
twelve  thousand  miles  away.  Let  us  cultivate  our  own  waste  lands, 
and  make  the  place  of  our  birth  support  us,  instead  of  going  a  begging 
for  support  to  the  farthest  regions  of  the  earth. 

We  of  course  must  leave  the  poor  to  pursue  their  own  course.  If 
they  choose  to  emigrate,  let  them  do  so  ;  and  if  they  are  unable  to 
emigrate  at  their  own  expense  to  the  United  States  of  America,  let 
them  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  at  the  expense  of  Government, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  we  still  must  say,  that  the  emigration 
expedient  for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country,  is  a  foolish,  an  un- 
natural, and  a  cruel  one. 

We  acknowlodge  that  if  the  country  is  to  be  ruled  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, the  poor  may  be  thankful  to  be  removed  to  any  country,  how- 
ever distant.  In  no  country  can  men  be  more  cruelly  and  wickedly 
used,  than  the  masses  of  the  English  and  Irish  people  have  been  used 
by  the  British  Government,  for  a  long  time  past.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  country  to  be  ruled  as  it  has  been.  The  working 
and  the  middle  classes  might  change  the  system  of  misgovernment, 
by  which  we  are  at  present  tortured  and  insulted,  at  once.  The 
working  and  the  middle  classes  have  it  in  their  power  to  cashier  the 
imfeeling  plunderers,  and  put  in  their  places  men  of  wisdom,  men  of 
virtue,  and  men  of  talent. 

(To  be  Continued. J 


The  following  Petition  was  submitted  to  a  Public  Meeting  at 
Middlesbro',  by  my  friend  George  Sunter,  but  was  not  adopted. 
I  suppose  it  was  felt  to  be  too  true. 

PETITION.     - 


To  the  aristocratic  misrepresenting  Members  of  the  so  called  House 
of  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled, 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Inhabitants  of  Middlesbro' 

Sheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  are  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country — that  we  are  loyal  to  the  interests  of  our  fellow  men — that  we 
look  with  the  liveliest  interest  on  the  present  state  of  public  affairs — 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  poverty  and  discontent  in  the  countrj, 
for  the  existence  of  which  we  hold  you,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible. 

In  looking  at  your  conduct  we  feel  unutterable  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion. You  assume  the  title  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  misrepresenting  them.  You  claim  to  be  the  protectors  of  the 
property,  lives,  and  liberty  of  the  people,  when,  in  fact,  you  are  their 
plunderers,  oppressors,  and  murderers.  We  look  upon  you  as  an  igno- 
ble faction,  whose  great  work  is  to  deprive  honest  industry,  and  private 
and  public  virtue,  of  their  just  reward.  We  regard  you  as  the  patrons 
of  vice  and  the  foes  of  virtue.  We  deny  your  right  to  govern  this 
country,  and  in  virtue  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  we  repudiate  your  pre- 
tensions. 

We  pray  you  to  cease  your  oppression,  because  of  a  pauperized  people 
and  a  stagnant  trade — because  of  a  standing  army  and  a  national  debt — 
because  of  a  State  Church  and  a  perjured  priesthood.  We  pray  you,  on 
behalf  of  a  martyred  John  Mitchel  and  the  starving  Irish,  to  relax  your 
wolfish  grasp  on  the  vitals  of  humanity. 

To  the  few  members  of  your  House  who  have  feebly  attempted  to  re- 
strain your  rapacity,  and  to  defeat  your  '  Alien  and  Gagging  Bills,'  to 
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these  we  pray,  to  shake  the  dust  from  of  their  feet  as  a  testimony  against 
you,  and  to  leave  you  alone  in  your  infamy. 

Till  you  are  removed  out  of  the  way  of  a  nation's  welfare,  your  peti- 
tioners will  ever  work  and  pray,  tfec. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  language  of  the  petition,  and  the  speech 
of  its  mover  in  support  of  it,  the  meeting  discussed  it  with  good  tem- 
per :  the  Chairman,  Henry  Bolckow,  though  belonging  to  the  monied 
class,  Avas  conciliatory  and  gentlemanly  in  his  conduct,  and  notwith- 
standing his  timidity,  won  the  esteem  of  all  parties. 

In  haste,  yours  to  the  end  of  the  fight  for  Liberty  absolute, 

George  Sunter. 
Middlesbro,'  June  20^)i,  1848. 

P.  S.  The  Charter  could  have  been  carried  almost  unanimously,  had 
they  chosen  to  press  it,  I  have  no  doubt. 


TO  MY  READERS, 


If  it  be  not  understood  alreadj^  let  it  now  be  understood,  that  no  one 
is  answerable  for  any  thing  I  write  or  publish,  but  myself.  No  relig- 
ious denomination,  no  priesthood,  no  political  party,  no  individual,  of 
any  description,  is  answerable  for  nie  in  the  least.  I  stand  entirely 
alone.  I  belong  to  no  sect.  I  belong  to  no  priesthood.  I  belong  to  no 
party.  I  have  no  objection  to  unite  with  the  Chartists  or  Republicans, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  nearest  the  truth  in  their  principles  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  the  most  abused  and  persecuted  par- 
ties. But  as  it  happens,  I  am  not  joined  in  association  even  with  them. 
I  am  simply  united  with  them  in  principle  and  feeling  :  I  simply  co- 
operate with  them  for  the  great  and  glorious  object  of  destroying 
class  legislation,  and  attaining  popular  liberty.  Let  no  man  therefore 
blame  either  Methodist  or  Calvinist,  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian,  for  any 
thing  which  they  may  think  amiss  in  me  or  in  my  writings.  Let  no  one 
blame  either  sects  or  priests,  or  any  individual,  for  the  manner  in  which 
I  use  my  pen,  or  work  my  press.  I  am  myself  alone  entitled  to  all  the 
blame  that  my  writings  and  publications  deserve,  and  I  am  equally 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  which  may  be  due  to  them. 


LAMARTINE. 

What  I  said  in  favour  of  Lamartine  in  No.  1,  of  this  work,  I  meant 
not  exactly  as  an  expression  of  ray  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  as 
the  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others,  I  now  however 
adopt  the  whole  as  expressive  of  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  I  then 
thought  that  some  perhaps  praised  Lamartine  too  freely  ;  but  now  that 
Lamartine  has  chosen  rather  to  bear  reproach,  and  to  retire  from  public 
life,  than  give  up  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  starving 
masses,  his  character  of  glory  is  complete,  and  1  adopt  him  as  my  beau 
idtal,  my  image  of  a  perfect  statesman  and  reformer. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  article  in  the  Leeds  Mercury^  of 
July  8.  I  publish  them  partly  on  account  of  their  general  truthful- 
ness, and  partly  on  account  of  their  coming  from  a  rather  conservative 
quarter. 

'When  I  first  stated,  a  fortnight  since,  my  intention  of  recording  my  opinions  in  favour  of 
J{.  de  Lamartine,  he  occupied  the  first  place  among  Frenchmen.  On  that  day  he  fell  from  his 
unenvialjle  and  perilous  situation, — a  victim  of  the  power  which  had  raised  him.  He  rose  by 
controlling  the  Revolutionists  of  February  ;  he  fell  because  he  could  not  control  the  more  des- 
perate insurgents  of  June. 

'I  believe  M.  de  Lamartine  to  be  a  man  of  virtuous  character,  noblo  patriotism,  and  a  gen- 
erous philanthropy, 

'Having  failed  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  early  part  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  M.  de  Lamartine  took  a  long-meditated  .iourney  into  the  East  with  his  wife 
and  only  daughter,  and  gratified  his  passion,  which  he  had  cherished  from  childhood,  for  the 
scencB  of  sacred  history  and  song.  Kecalled  by  being  elected  for  his  native  place,  Macon, 
as  well  as  driven  homewards  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  child,  he  entered  parliamentary  life  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  opposition.  He  soon  acquired  fame  as  an  orator,  but  did  not  associate 
himself  with  any  of  the  parties  who  struggled  for  office.  His  opinions  became  increasingly 
democratic :  he  not  only  advocated,  with  OdUlon  Barrot,  a  large  reform  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, but  leaned  to  Republicanism  ;  and  by  his  speeches  and  writings,  he  certainly  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  Revolution.  His  brilliant  and  fasainating  'History  of  the  Girondists,"  published 
little  more  than  a  year  since,  greatly  increased  his  reputation  as  a  political  writer ;  whilst  the 
sentiments  it  expressed  established  his  character  for  lofty  and  generous  feeling.  Neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  fellow- Reformers  contemplated  the  Revolution  of  February ;  but  when  it  took  place, 
his  talents,  opinions,  and  high  character,  led  the  Republicans  to  put  him  at  their  head ;  and  he 
succeeded,  by  his  eloquence,  and  his  combination  of  lofty  courage  with  mildness,  in  giving  the 
most  humane  turn  to  the  minds  of  the  mob  rulers  collected  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

'The  whole  course  of  his  five  months' administration,  and  not  less  his  fall  than  his  rise,  is 
consistent  with  a  pure  patriotism,  and  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  justice  and  benevolence.  If  he  was 
too  lenient  towards  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  the  communists,  and  the  clubs,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  popular  voice  which  had  raised  himself  to  power,  had  raised  the  above- 
named  to  be  his  colleagues, — that  he  waa  jealous  of  any  encroachment  on  the  wide  democratic 
freedom  established  by  the  Revolution, — that  the  desertion  of  his  colleagues  or  any  harsh 


treatment  of  the  discontented  populace  would  have  been  inconsistent  in  him,  whatever  excuse 
he  might  have  found  for  it, — and  that  he  constantly  souc;ht  to  reconcile  all  sections  of  the 
people  in  the  support  of  a  pure  democracy.  His  foreign  and  domestic  policy  were  alike  pacific. 
Perhaps  he  took  too  poetical  a  view  of  human  nature,  even  after  he  had  studied  the  horrors 
of  the  first  Revolution.  Of  the  actors  in  that  Revolution  he  had  given  too  favourable  an 
estimate.  He  believed  that  the  lessons  of  the  reign  of  terror  and  of  the  empii-e  had  rendered 
it  impossible  ever  to  repeat  the  deeds  of  bloody  anarchy,  or  still  more  bloody  ambition,  which 
disgraced  those  periods. 

*  He  had  perhaps  not  estimated  the  effect  of  a  Revolution  in  destroying  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  He  may  not  have  reckoned  on  the  destruction  of  credit,  and  the  conse- 
quent impoverishment  and  hunger  of  the  people,  as  breaking  up  the  frame  of  society,  and 
making  every  step  of  the  lawgiver  like  a  march  on  the  slippery  and  fractured  surface  of  a  glacier. 

'  The  best  defence  of  Lamartine  is,  that  his  motives  were  pure.  Though  his  principles  were 
democratic,  he  did  not  plot  the  Revolution ;  and  when  lifted  by  it  into  the  highest  place  of 
honour  and  power,  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  the  revolution  threatened 
to  create.  A  passage  in  one  of  bis  latest  speeches,  when  vindicating  himself  before  the 
Assembly  from  the  charge  of  having  favoured  the  conspirators  of  the  15th  May,  gives  the  key 
to  his  whole  conduct  since  the  Revolution : — 

"I  see  the  exclaimed)  that  I  am  every  day  accused  in  the  journals  of  having  conspired  with 
those  whom  you  will  shortly  have  to  judge  for  the  crime  of  the  15th  May  :  I  conspired  with 
Blanqui  and  Sohrier.  (Interruption — 'No!'  followed  by  cries  of  'Yes,  yes;  they  have  said 
so,  you  are  right.')  It  is  said,  I  repeat,  that  I  have  shaken  hands  with  dangerous  men,  that  I 
have  plotted  with  them,  1  know  not  what  miserable  scheme  of  faction,  of  which  1  myself  should 
have  been  not  only  the  first  victim,  but  the  first  shame  and  the  first  infamy.  (Movement.)  O 
yes,  without  doubt.  ('  It  is  true! '  new  and  great  interruption.)  0  yes,  without  doubt,  I  have 
conspired  with  these  men,  I  have  conspired  with  Sobrier.  1  have  conspired  with  Blanqui,  I 
have  conspired  with  many  others.  Would  you  know  how  I  have  conspired?  I  have  conspired 
as  the  liijhtninO'Conductor  conspires  with  the  thitndcr-cloud  !  ('Bravo!  bravo!"  continued 
applause. )  I  say  I  have  conspired  as  the  lightning-conductor  conspires  with  the  thunder-cloud, 
to  carry  off  its  electricity, — to  persuade  those  men  that  they  should  avoid  the  danger  of  pro- 
claiming I  know  not  what  arbitrary  and  violent  dictatorship,  of  the  exclusive  opinion  of  one 
part  of  the  people  of  Paris  against  the  legally  constituted  opinion  of  France  ;  that  they  should 
call  forth  the  mind,  the  opinion,  the  soul,  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  entire  nation  in  the 
National  Assembly,  and  should  leave  to  its  power  and  its  wisdom  the  discussion  of  those  great 
popular  questions  which  they  endeavour  to  promote  each  according  to  his  own  system.' 

'  I  believe  this  passage  to  be  as  true  as  it  is  splendid.  But  unhappily  the  thunder-clouds  were  too 
vast  and  highly  charged  to  have  their  bolts  drawn  off  innocuously :  they  have  even  shattered  and 
melted  the  conductor  itself.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  however,  and  during  the  five 
months  that  have  followed,  Lamartine  did  all  that  eloquent  persuasion,  conciliation,  and 
generous  self-devotion  could  do  to  disarm  the  dangerous  elements  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
On  the  first  day  he  extorted  from  the  terrorists  a  formal  condemnation  of  their  old  instrument, 
the  guillotine,  and  published  a  decree  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  poUtical  offences.  He 
proclaimed  the  doom  of  negro  slavery  in  the  colonies.  His  manifesto  to  Europe  not  only 
abandoned,  hut  formally  condemned,  all  thought  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  invited  the 
nations  to  peace.  In  appealing  to  France  by  universal  suffrage,  he  at  least  evinced  his  sincere 
desire  to  obey  the  national  will.  In  arming  the  people  he  proved  that  he  did  not  seek  to  govern 
them  gainst  their  own  wish.  Even  the  mischievous  experiments  of  the  national  workshops 
and  the  industrial  commission  at  the  Luxemburg  were  adopted  in  obedience  to  the  judgment 
of  those  whom  the  Revolution  had  made  his  colleagues,  and  also  to  avoid  the  imminent  danger 
that  threatened  the  infant  republic  from  masses  of  unemployed  and  starving  workmen.  The 
circulars  of  Ledru  Rollin  were  probably  unknown  to  him  till  after  their  publication  ;  and  the 
dictatorial  conduct  of  the  commissairea  was  quietly  rebuked.  When  the  National  Assembly 
met,  he  submitted  implicitly  to  its  authority:  and  though  he  declined  to  act  on  the  Executive 
Commission  without  Ledru  Rollin,  and  thereby  offended  the  Conservative  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  no  one  doubts  that  it  was  a  disinterested  and  self-denying  policy,  intended  to  con- 
ciliate a  man  and  a  party  who  would  have  been  far  more  dangerous  in  opposition  than  in 
office.  The  same  spirit  governed  him  in  voting  against  the  prosecution  of  Louis  Blanc  for  the 
affair  of  the  15th  May,  Never  statesman  exhibited  a  more  perfect  absence  of  jealousy  towards 
his  colleagues,  or  showed  himself  more  incapable  of  kicking  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  had 
risen,  He  feit  himself  the  child  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  he  rendered  it  a  filial  reverence,  even 
veiling  its  shame,  and  resolved  that,  whatever  hand  smote  it,  it  should  not  be  his. 

'  I  think  it  most  probable  that  Lamartine  had  no  part  in  overthrowing  Louis  Philippe,  and 
only  obeyed  the  call  made  on  him  in  the  crisis  of  the  three  days  of  February,  in  order  to  give 
the  safest  direction  to  the  tempest,  and  one  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles.  Had  he 
changed  his  policy  when  the  temper  of  the  public  changed,  cast  off  his  more  democratic  col- 
leagues, and  shown  a  readiness  to  adopt  measures  of  severity  towards  the  sections  of  Paris,  ho 
mi/jht  now  have  been  President.  But  this  is  not  certain.  He  would  have  been  deservedly 
branded  as  inconsistent  and  ungrateful,  and  would  have  beon  suspected  of  unscrupulous 
ambition.  He  might  have  provoked  even  an  earlier  explosion,  without  retaining  the  moral 
power  to  resist  it.  Those  who  take  part  in  revolutions,  must  generally  reckon  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  sacrificing  either  themselves  or  their  country,  and  must  often  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  both  suffering  shipwreck.  Lamertine  steered  the  straight  course  of  personal  consis- 
tency ;  but  on  the  dangerous  coast  of  revolution  and  among  its  flowing  and  ebbing  tides,  the 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  he  has  been  stranded, 

'  M,  de  Lamartine  has  been  the  Girondist  of  the  new  Revolution ;  and,  like  his  prototypes 
whom  he  has  so  eloquently  pourtrayed,  he  has  been  crushed  between  contending  extremes.  He 
respected  and  obeyed  the  National  Assembly,  but  without  adopting  the  severe  policy  which  it 
was  ready  to  sanction.  He  maintained  his  regard  for  the  populace  of  Paris,  but  without  giving 
way  to  the  sanguinary  terrorism  to  which  its  worst  portion  was  prone.  He  endured  the  attack* 
of  the  journals  of  both  extremes,  without  lifting  a  finger  agauast  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  press. 
He  was  faithful  to  colleagues  who  were  not  faithful  to  him.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  his  prudence,  I  declare  my  admiration  of  his  noble,  generous,  and  gentle  spirit.  Whilst 
Lamartine  lives,  '  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  gone.*  Whether  any  man  or  any  possible  policy 
could  have  maintained  the  ascendant  for  six  months  after  such  a  revolution  is  more  thaa 
doubtful. 
'  The  foreign  policy  of  Lamartine  was  pacific,  and  up  to  this  point  has  proved  safe. 
'  His  speech  on  the  23rd  of  May,  in  answer  to  the  interpellations  respecting  Italy  and  Poland, 
which  I  had  the  happiness  to  here,  was  admirably  skilful  as  well  as  eloquent.  I  have  before 
endeavoured  to  characterize  his  mode  of  speaking.  On  this  occasion  he  addressed  the  Assembly 
with  self-possession,  facility,  and  energy.  His  frank  and  noble  countenance  attested  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  sentiments.  No  hearer  could  question  the  warmth  of  his  sympathy  with  oppressed 
nations  struggUng  for  freedom  :  and  none  could  resist  the  force  of  the  reasons  which  he 
assigned  to  show  the  impolicy,  and  almost  the  impossibility,  of  France  interposing  successfully 
on  their  behalf.  The  entreaties  of  all  the  Italian  powers  that  France  would  not  interfere  were 
an  unanswerable  argument ;  whilst  the  assurance  that  she  stilt  would  pass  the  Alps,  should  the 
necessity  arise,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re-imposition  of  the  Austrian  yoke,  satisfied  even 
the  French.  In  regard  to  Poland,  M.  de  Lamartine  proportioned  well  the  hopes  he  ex- 
pressed for  the  re-establishment  of  its  independence,  with  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  efficient  hostile  interference  on  the  part  of  France.  He  showed  that  French  inter- 
ference, by  provoking  Germany  as  well  as  Russia,  would  do  more  than  anythmg  else  to  defeat; 
its  own  object.  He  proved  by  facts  that  the  very  idea  of  French  propagandism  had  already 
prejudiced  Belgium,  Germany  and  Savoy,  against  France  and  its  principles.  Ho  frankly 
avowed  that  the  policy  of  his  government  waa  peace,  and  supported  it  by  hinting,  though  witb. 
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Sudicioua  caution,  at  the  internal  difficulties  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the  eternal  principles  of 
Christian  philanthropy.    His  peroration  was  irorthy  of  a  great  statesman  .— 

'  'I  trust  the  Assembly  will  forgive  me  for  having  abused  it3  patience.  ('  No.  no!")  I  hare 
done :  we  cannot  reply  to  every  calumny :  the  Government,  feeble  aa  it  has  been  in  name  whilst 
only  provisional,  haa  not  been  so  in  heart.  ('Excellent,  excellent!')  The  Government  has  had 
but  one  thought,  namely,  to  leave  France  at  peace  with  the  world ;  we  have  desired  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  People  in  whose  name  and  by  whom  the  Revolution  of  February  was  achieved.  The 
People  can  only  subsist  by  wages,  which  are  the  offspring  of  labour ;  but  labour  ceases  from  the 
moment  that  commerce  and  industry  suffer.  Do  not  forget  it.  With  peace  we  have  wished  to 
Bee  the  revival  of  commerce,  of  industry,  of  labour,  and  of  wages :  we  have  wished  that  the 
People  should  live.  Forget  it  not,  Citizens;  peace  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  theory  and  a 
vision ;  but  that  great  idea  which  was  called  a  theory  has  become  an  instinct,  a  necessity,  it  has 
become  the  line  to  which  we  have  committed  the  Revolution.  Citizens,  I  close  by  one  word. 
It  was  said  formerly  that  victory  was  on  the  side  of  great  armies :  it  was  true  under  the  old 
governments  of  France,  but  it  cannot  be  true  under  the  Republic.  Victory  is  710  longer  on 
the  side  of  great  armies;  it  is  on  the  side  of  right,  on  the  side  offeebleness,  07i  the  side  of  jus- 
tice, and  all  the  nations  which  may  slumber  for  a  few  days,  awake  ere  long  to  avenge  and  sus- 
tain their  rights.' '    ('  Excellent !'  prolonged  applause.) 

'  These  golden  sentences,  worthy  of  the  best  and  profoundest  statesman,  were  flung  off  with 
fine  elocution,  and  they  produced  the  effect  they  deserved.  The  good  sense  of  the  Assembly  re- 
sponded to  them  most  heartily:  and  it  was  felt  that  the  Government,  which  even  then  was 
known  to  be  tottering,  had  acquired  fresh  stability  from  the  policy  so  well  sustained. 

'  I  cannot  deny  that  M.  de  Lamartine  has  been  thought  wanting  in  firmness  and  decision,  or 
that  a  sterner  self-\vill  and  a  more  prompt  determination  to  put  forth  the  military  arm  might 
have  overawed  the  factions.  It  may  be  so.  That  he  would  in  that  case  have  been  execrated 
as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  is  quite  certain,  and  he  would  probably  have  been  assassinated.  1  feel 
more  certain  of  the  pure  intentions  of  Lamartine  than  of  his  executive  energy  to  reign  in  the 
desperate  mob  of  Paris.  But  I  am  disposed  on  the  whole  to  agree  with  the  eloquent  and  gen- 
erous sentiments  of  the  following  passage  in  the  Semainc,  published  in  Paris  on  the  18th  ult. : 

'  'Paris  presents  at  this  moment  one  nf  the  most  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
saddest  scenes  in  the  human  comedy.  What  an  abyss  of  strange  and  monstrous  contradictions  ? 
Do  you  see  that  man  around  whom  the  silly  anger  of  the  People  is  raging,— that  man,  on  whom 
a  delirious  6oKC/7fO(^it' flings  its  curse,  and  whom  the  Aristocracy  of  every  date  pursue  with 
perfidious  insinuations  and  feigned  indignation  ;  who  is  he  ?  What  has  he  done  to  the  People, 
to  the  Bourgeoisie,  to  the  Aristocrats,  to  deserve  the  storm  of  contempt  and  reproach  which 
they  are  all  enviously  pouring  upon  him?  Who  he  is,  and  what  he  has  done,  I  will  inform 
you. 

' '  This  scapegoat,  loaded  with  the  sins  of  Israel,  is  no  other  than  the  poet  inspired  by  liberty, 
— the  statesman  exalted  by  the  genius  of  the  Republic,  by  means  of  which,  scarcely  three 
months  since,  he  subjected  and  governed,  with  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  his  courage,  the 
fury  of  a  whole  people  who  had  risen  against  tyranny, — who  tore  in  pieces  the  red  flag  of  terror, 
substituted  for  it  the  tri-coloured  flag,  and  cooly  offered  his  breast  to  the  balls  of  an  insurrec- 
tion the  most  formidable  and  the  most  furious  that  has  ever  raged  in  Paris,  the  classic  land  of 
furious  and  formidable  insurrections ; — who  held  the  most  frantic  passions  suspended  on  his 
lips  ; — who,  by  a  word,  sent  back  into  its  bed  the  torrent  of  anarchy  let  loose  on  conquered  and 
affrighted  civilization  ; — who  made  himself  mediator,  by  his  single  force,  between  all  that  it  was 
needful  to  restrain,  and  all  that  it  was  needful  to  re-assure  ; — who  led  back  the  revolution  into 
its  orbit,  seated  firmly  a  community  turned  upside  down,  and  restored  breath,  so  to  speak,  to 
Prance,  and  to  humanity. 

'  'This  man,  whom  the  filthy  intrigues  of  some,  the  impatient  ambition  of  many  others,  and 
the  blindness  of  all  are  pushing  towards  the  scaffold,  is  that  same  man  xmder  whose  nostrils  the 
public  idolatry  so  lately  burned  the  last  grain  of  its  incenae  ;  for  whom  a  people  T\'ild  with  ad- 
miration had  not  sufficient  eulogies  ;  in  whose  honour  the  Bour'7t'Oi.stV  and  the  Ai-istocracy 
poured  forth  all  the  forms  of  adoration;  and  whom  three  millions  of  votes  proclaimed,  before 
the  world,  as  the  regulator  of  liberty,  the  protector  of  order,  the  saviour  of  civilization,  and  the 
iiope  of  humanity. 

' '  Such  is  the  justice  of  Revolutions!' ' 

'  Such  are  the  views  entertained  by  some  of  the  cooler- judging  Parisians,  as  well  as  by  many 
foreigners.  Yet  it  is  said  by  some  that  Lamartine  is  watched  by  the  police,  and  by  others 
that  he  is  leaving  France  for  a  second  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  He  is  a  man  likely  to  descend 
from  his  elevation  with  unrepining  dignity,  and  to  leave  his  countrymen  to  rougher  hands 
than  his.' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  am  an  out  and  out  Chartist  or  Republican,  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it;  but  I  expect  little  good  from  mere  political  changes.  I  am  (what  you 
were  once,)  a  thorough  Non-resistant. 

Yours  affectionately, 

P. P.  C 

ANSWER. 

Deak  Sir, 

I  am  glad  you  are,  '  an  out  and  out  Chartist  or  Republican.' 

Like  you,  I  expect  little  good  from  mere  political  changes ;  but  there  are  no 
mere  political  changes.  Political  changes  always  cause  social  and  moral 
changes,  just  as  social  and  moral  changes  cause  political  changes.  But  poli- 
tics and  morals  are  not  two  things. 

Yours  affectionatelyj 

Joseph  Barker. 

To  J.  Shenton. — I  shall  publish  a  short  article  in  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  Charter,  and  what  are  the  Chartists?  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have 
no  doubt  such  a  tract,  extensively  circulated,  would  be  of  very  great  use.  Dr. 
Lees'  new  work  is  published  monthly.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  read  it. 
But  Dr.  Lees  is  a  truly  clever  man,  and  those  who  can  should  support  the  Dr. 
in  hia  labours,  even  though  his  works  should  not,  in  every  thing,  be  exactly 
to  their  taste. 

To ,  Kntso.— I  cannot  at  present  enter  into  any  discussions  respecting  Baptism  or  the 

Lord's  Supper,  as  it  is  called.  Those  who  msh  to  see  my  views  on  these  subjects,  must  consult 
my  writinjis. 

I  wpeat,  that  the  whole  of  true  religion,  in  mj  judgment,  consists  in  living  soberly,  right- 
•oiuly,  nnd  usefully,— that  the  true  service  of  God  i£  to  keep  ourselves  pure,  and  do  good  to 
iBftnitimi, — chat  the  best  worshipper  of  God,  is  the  man  who  labours  moat  devoutly  to  discover 


truth,  to  develope  his  own  nature,  to  perfect  his  own  character,  and  to  promote  the  illumina- 
tion, the  improvement,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  All  forms  are  so  far  useful  as  they 
tend  to  promote  men's  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  and  thus  fit  them  and  dispose  them 
to  be  useful  to  their  brethren.  They  are  of  no  use  apart  from  their  tendency  to  promote  men's 
spiritual  and  moral  improvement,  and  increase  their  usefulness  to  each  other.  No  forms  are 
binding  by  any  law  of  God,  unless  those  forms  are  useful  in  their  tendency,  and  then  they  are 
binding  because  of  their  usefulness.  The  idea  that  God  requires  baptisms,  suppers,  meetings, 
sermons,  prayers,  son;;s,  thanksgivings,  for  their  own  sake,  or  that  he  desires  any  thing  except 
so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  promote  a  man's  improvement  and  welfare,  and  render  him  more  usefu? 
to  his  kind,  is  folly  and  superstition.  The  sum  of  human  duty  is  to  do  good  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  gather  knowledge,  that  we  may  know  best  how  to  do  good.  In  other  words,  the 
sum  of  human  duty  is  this,  to  seek  after  truth,  and  when  we  have  found  it,  to  reduce  it  to  practice  ; 
to  do  the  best  we  know  for  ourselves  and  for  our  fellow-men  at  present,  and  to  seek  after  an 
increase  of  knowledge,  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  better  still.  I  wiQ  talk  about  baptisms,  and 
suppers,  and  other  forms,  if  necessary,  when  I  have  done  what  I  can  towards  bringing  men  to 
act  justly  and  kindly  to  each  other. 

To  A.  D. — Some  men  do  charge  me  with  making  a  burlesque  of  prayer.  I  suppose  their 
meaning  is,  that  the  prayers  which  I  publish  are  so  rational  and  good,  that  they  make  the  com- 
mon kind  of  prayers  look  ridiculous.  If  this  be  what  they  mean,  when  they  chai^  me  with 
making  a  burlesque  of  prayer,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  but  take  the  cha^e  as  a  compli- 
ment. The  prayers  I  have  published  in  The  People,  and  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanacs, 
are  the  devout  expressions  of  my  soul.  They  were  uttered  in  sincerity,  and  it  would  be  well,  in 
my  judgment,  if  those  preachers  who  complain  of  them,  and  call  them  blasphemous,  would  read 
them  in  their  chapels  and  churches,  instead  of  reading  the  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
things  they  are  accustomed  to  read. 

America. — To  all  who  ask  questions  about  America,  I  may  say,  that  there  seems  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  doubting,  but  that  any  man  may  obtain  employment  and  good  wages  in 
America,  if  he  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  look  about  for  them  ;  and  that  any  labourer  of  com- 
mon ability,  who  is  honest,  industrious,  and  sober,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  obtain  suf- 
ficent  to  purchase  a  comfortable  estate.  But  as  for  advising  people  to  go.  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  do.  Let  people  judge  for  themselves,  as  to  the  propriety  of  going,  as  I  shall  judge 
for  myself.  But  I  can  say  this,  I  would  go  myself,  and  go  without  delay,  if  I  did  not  feel  my- 
self called  upon,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  spend  a  little  more  time  in  England,  labouring  for  the 
cause  of  reform.  As  soon  as  ever  I  have  satisfied  my  conscience;  as  soon  asever  I  have  done  what 
I  can  for  the  reformation  of  this  country  ;  or  as  soon  as  ever  I  find  that  there  is  nothing  left 
to  do,  but  what  I  can  do  as  well  in  America  as  here,  I  shall  sell  off  my  furniture,  and  dispose 
of  my  printing  machinery,  and  start  for  America  without  delay. 

Several  have  asked  for  my  brother  Samuel's  address.  Now  a  many  of  those  who  have  asked 
for  his  address  are  nnknown  to  me  ;  and  others  are  but  partially  known ;  and  my  brother  has 
given  me  no  authority  to  publish  his  address.  And  several  individuals,  who  went  from  this 
country,  imposed  upon  another  brother  of  mine,  who  has  been  in  America  some  years ;  and  others 
might  impose  upon  my  brother  Samuel.  I  cannot,  therefore,  xmder  these  circumstances,  pub- 
lish my  brother's  address.  I  have  no  right  to  put  my  brother  to  expense,  or  to  subject  him  to 
trouble.  And  there  is  no  necessity  for  publishing  his  address.  Any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
visit  America,  may  find  employment  without  trusting  to  the  advice  or  assistance  of  any  individ- 
ual. And  people  must  see,  that  if  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people  should  write  to  my 
brother,  or  if  only  scores  should  write  to  him,  or  call  at  his  house,  the  expense  of  postage,  &c., 
would  be  more  than  a  man  in  his  circumstances  would  be  able  to  bear.  These  considerations 
prevent  me  from  publishing,  as  I  intended  to  do,  my  brother's  address.  To  several  individuals, 
however,  I  have  communicated  that  address  privately ;  I  hope  the  parties  will  be  careful  to  pu6 
my  brother  to  no  unnecessary  trouble  or  expense. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  to  make  it  easier  for  per- 
sons who  emigrate  to  America  to  get  into  profitable  employment  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
aiTival,  and  I  am  endeavouiing  to  devise  some  plan  for  this  purpose.  I  could  like  very  much 
myself  to  go  over  and  t^e-an  extensive  farm,  and  thus  enable  myself  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of 
labour  for  a  time,  to  any  honest  people  who  might  choose  to  go  to  that  country.  If  I  could  sup- 
ply honest  emigrants  with  labour  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  might  enable  them  to  live  till  they 
could  look  about  them,  and  obtain  employment  of  a  lasting  and  more  profitable  description.  I 
say,  I  am  endeavouring  to  devise  some  plan  for  accomplishing  this  object,  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
turned  the  matter  over,  I  \vill  submit  my  plan  to  my  friends  :  should  it  prove  a  wise  one,  I 
shall  lose  no  time  in  carrjing  it  out.  Should  it  prove  a  defective  one,  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive suggestions  from  my  friends. 

I  shall  myself  send  to  my  brother  all  questions  sent  to  me,  and  publish  whatever  ioformation 
I  receive  in  The  People  or  The  Companion. 

Ax  Old  Frien'd,  MAxcnESTEE. — I  received  the  Supplement  to  the  Manchester  Times,  buc 
could  make  no  use  of  it.  I  am  not  allowed  to  publish  news  without  a  stamp.  Besides,  the 
story  about  tjie '  Leighs,'  is  only  a  tale  of  private  murder ;  and  if  substantiated  in  a  public 
court,  could  never  injure  the  interests  of  the  Aristocrats  so  much  as  the  tale  of  their  public 
deeds  of  blood  and  robbery.  Besides,  the  story  about  the  Leiohs  afTects  but  one  family, 
while  the  public  history  of  the  Aristocracy  affects  the  whole  class.  One  aristocratic  family 
might  be  proved  to  be  bloody  and  cruel,  and  yet  the  rest  be  humane  and  honest.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  public  doings  of  our  Aristocrats,  the  history  of  their  doings  as  rulers,  bears  on  the 
order  generally,  and  demonstrates  the  Aristocrats  to  be  as  a  class,  the  enemies  of  right  and 
liberty,  the  plunderers  and  the  mm'derers  of  their  race. 

To  W.  L ,  OP  THE  People's  League.— I  do  speak  strongly,  some  say  violently ;  but  it  is 

only  in  the  way  of  describing,  rebuking,  and  denouncing  the  oppression  and  fraud  and  cruelty  of 
the  Govei-nment-  I  never  recommend  men  to  have  recourse  to  arms :  I  write  and  lecture 
against  it.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  England  and  Ireland  may  obtain  their  rights  in  peace. 
And  I  am  also  convinced,  that  the  attainment  of  right  and  liberty  by  peaceful  means,  is  the  best 
in  all  respects. 

The  people  in  this  neighbourhood  are  eager  for  reform.  At  a  very  large  meeting  in  Leeds, 
held  on  the  15th  of  June,  we  passed  two  motions,  one  in  favour  of  Household  Suflfrage.  &c., 
and  the  second  in  favour  of  Universal  Suffrage,  and  the  five  remaining  points  of  the  Charter. 
The  first  resolution  was  passed  by  more  than  ten  to  one  ;  and  the  second,  the  more  thorough- 
going resolution,  was  passed  by  more  than  two  hundred  to  one.  The  meeting  was  a  most  satis, 
factory  one  ;  and  it  proved,  that  the  niiddie  classes,  as  weU  as  the  working  classes  of  Leeds  and 
the  neighbourhood,  are  friendly  to  a  thorough -going  reform. 

I  want  the  League  to  move.  I  want  it  to  fill  the  coimtiy  with  plain  and  powerful  tracts  ;  and 
with  able  and  honest  lecturers.  I  wish  I  could  aid  you  with  funds,  but  I  cannot.  I  have  calls 
for  all  1  can  command.  I  let  no  money  lie  idle ;  I  use  it  all  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
impruvement.  I  have  published  within  the  last  sis  months  or  so,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  copies  of  political  tracts,  four-fifths  of  which  have  contained  che  same  amount  of 
matter  as  the  enclosed,  (The  People  and  Compat}io7tJ  I  have  done  all  this  with  a  compara- 
tively trifling  capital ;  and  without  any  London  Agent  assisting  me.  And  I  am  extending  and 
increasing  my  labours  daily. 

If  one  man,  without  subscriptions  and  donations,  or  a  London  Agency,  can  do  so  much  in 
what  he  believes  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  what  may  not  the  People's  League  do.  if 
it  set  to  work  with  energy  and  determination  equal  to  the  importance  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
cause  it  has  in  hand  ? 
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WHAT  GOVERNMENT   MIGHT   DO  TOWARDS  LESSEN- 
ING THE  DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


A    COLLOQUY    BETWEEN    THE    'LEEDS    TIMES*    AND    *  THE    PEOPLE.' 


The  People. — We  have  attributed  the  present  distress  to  the  potatoe 
rot :  nor  have  we  erred  in  so  doing.  But  we  ought  to  add,  that  there  was 
no  necessity  that  the  potatoe  rot  should  cause  such  terrible  distress.  The 
potatoe  rot  would  have  caused  no  serious  amount  of  distress  whatever, 
if  the  country  had  been  wisely  governed.  If  the  country  had  been 
wisely  governed,  the  people  would  never  have  been  dependent  on  po- 
tatoes for  a  living.  They  never  would  have  grown  so  many  potatoes : 
they  would  have  grown  more  oats,  more  wheat,  more  fruit.  The 
failure  of  the  potatoe  crop  would  not  therefore  have  seriously  injured 
them.  It  might  have  lessened  their  wealth,  but  it  would  not  have 
reduced  them  to  want  or  starvation.  No  country  ought  ever  to  be 
.  allowed  to  live  chiefly  on  potatoes.  Potatoes  will  not  keep  from  year 
to  year :  they  will  hardly  keep  eight  months.  It  is  impossible  there- 
fore to  have  a  year's  provisions  before-hand  in  the  shape  of  potatoes. 
But  wheat,  and  oats,  and  other  grains  will  keep  for  ages.  A  country 
may  therefore  have  many  years'  produce  before-hand,  in  the  shape  of 
wheat,  or  oats,  and  similar  grains.  If  a  country  be  dependent  upon 
potatoes  for  its  subsistence,  it  may  be  any  time  reduced  to  starvation  ; 
and  can  never  be  more  than  a  step  or  two  from  utter  ruin.  And  the 
Government  of  this  country,  and  the  Aristocracy  generally,  were 
dreadfully  to  blame,  for  allowing  the  Irish  to  be  dependent  for  their 
subsistence  on  potatoes.  Potatoes  are  not  sufficiently  good  food  for 
man.  And  in  the  second  place,  as  I  have  said,  potatoes  can  never  be  a 
sufficient  protection  to  man  against  the  horrors  of  famine.  They  can- 
not be  kept  sufficiently  long.  The  Government  of  a  country  ought  to 
take  care,  that  the  people  have  always  a  sufficiency  of  food  before 
hand,  to  serve  for  two  or  three  years.  They  ought  therefore  so  to 
arrange  matters,  that  solid  grain  should  be  the  principal  food  of  the 
people.  They  ought  to  take  care,  that  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
the  country  be  such,  as  are  calculated,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  health 
and  strength  to  the  people,  and  such,  in  the  second  place,  as  will 
keep,  if  necessary,  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  furnish  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  seasons  of  scarcity  and  famine.  When  therefore  we 
speak  of  the  potatoe  rot  as  the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  we  speak 
of  it,  not  as  the  first  or  original  cause,  but  only  as  the  nearest  or 
secondary  cause.  The  original  cause  was  bad  government  :  that 
mad  and  wicked  system  of  government  which  the  Aristocrats  are  still 
pursuing.  In  other  words,  the  original  cause  of  the  present  distress, 
was  CLASS  LEGISLATION,  hereditary  legislation,  aristocratic  legislation  : 
and  the  cure,  the  lasting  and  the  thorough  cure,  is  the  annihilation 
of  class  legislation  ;  the  destruction  of  the  plundering  and  murderous 
Aristocracy ;  the  establishment  of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  Demo- 
cracy. The  nearest,  or  secondary  cause  of  the  prevailing  distress,  was 
the  failure  in  the  potatoe  crop  :  and  the  first  and  nearest  remedy,  if 
the  Government  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  is  the  employment  of 
unemployed  labour  on  the  land,  and  the  speedy  production  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  to  supply  the  place  of 


what  has  been  lost.  But  I  repeat  it  ;  the  original  cause  of  the  pre- 
vailing distress,  was  bad  government,  class  legislation,  aristocratical 
mis-rule  ;  and  the  radical  and  lasting  cure  of  the  distress,  and  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  distress  for  tlie  time  to 
come,  is  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Aristocracy. 

The  Leeds  Times. — 'A  long  period  must  elapse,  before  changes  can  be  made 
in  our  political  and  social  relationa,  of  a  scope  and  magnitude  sufficient  to 
produce  any  great  and  general  elevation  in  the  condition  of  the  masses.' 

The  People. — Nothing  of  the  kind,  unless  by  a  long  period  you 
mean  one,  two,  or  three  years.  In  three^  years'  time,  the  condition  of 
the  masses  might  be  made  perfectly  easy.  In  three  years'  time,  every 
man  in  the  country  might  be  put  into  the  way  of  obtaining,  by  six 
hours'  labour  a  day,  abundance  of  every  thing  necessary  to  his  com-^ 
fort  and  welfare.  In  three  years'  time,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
masses  might  be  living  in-  large  and  comfortable  houses,  with  their 
rooms  well  stocked  with  furniture  ;  with  their  backs  well  clad,  and 
their  bodies  well  fed.  In/our  or  five  years'  time,  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  the  country  might  be  living  in  comfortable,  commodious, 
and  well  furnished  houses  ;  might  have  comfortable  clothing,  and 
abundance  of  good  food,  and  be  able  to  obtain  good  instruction  for  their 
children,  and  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  for  themselves. 
All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  the  working  and  the  middle  classes  should 
unite  their  efforts,  and  direct  them  to  this  one  point,  the  annihilation 
of  the  Aristocracy,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture, and  the  transfer  of  the  taxes  that  press  on  the  industrious 
classes,  to  the  land.  The  working  and  the  middle  classes  might  give 
the  Government  their  choice,  of  either  passing  those  measures  without 
a  reform  of  Parliament,  or  of  submitting  to  a  reform  of  Parliament 
first,  and  passing  those  measures  afterwards.  But  they  ought  to 
insist  that  one  or  the  other  be  done  forthwith.  They  ought  to  insist, 
that  we  shall  either  have  a  reform  in  the  representation  first,  and  the 
law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  abolished,  and  the  burden  of  the  tax- 
ation transferred  to  the  land  afterwards  ;  or  that  the  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture  shall  be  abolished,  and  the  taxes  transferred  to  the 
land  first,  be/ore  a  reformation  of  the  representation.  If  the  working 
classes  and  the  middle  classes  would  unite,  and  labour  for  this  one 
object,  they  would  speedily  accomplish  it  ;  they  would  accomplish  it 
in  less  than  six  months  :  they  would  array  such  a  force  against  the 
Aristocrats,  that  the  guilty  men  would  surrender  at  discretion, 
leaving  the  people  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  they  might 
see  best. 

The  Leeds  Times. — '  If  Emigration  cannot  cure,  it  may  possibly  alleviate, 
in  some  degree,  the  severity  of  national  privation  and  distress.  Shall  that 
alleviation  be  rejected  ?  We  should  hesitate  greatly  before  advising  such  a 
course.' 

The  People. — As  we  have  said,  we  look  on  the  Government  plan 
of  Emigration  as  a  cruel  and  inhuman  expedient.  Of  course  we  had 
rather  see  the  people  suffering  a  smaller  evil  than  a  greater  one  ;  a 
lighter  calamity  than  a  heavier  one  ;  but  why  allow  either  ?  If  the 
middle  and  working  classes  would  unite,  they  might  force  the  Govern- 
ment, and  force  it  without  a  blow,  io  adopt  the  measures  we  have 
stated,  and  secure  relief  to  the  country  in  one  month  ;  and  secure 
plenty  and  prosperity  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.     But  if  the 
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people  will  not  unite  to  make  the  Government  do  the  best  thing,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  Government  doing  what  is  next  to  the  best; 
but  we  shall  blame  the  Government,  we  shall  rebuke  them,  we  shall 
denounce  them,  for  choosing  to  confer  the  less  of  two  benefits  instead 
of  the  greatest,  and  for  adopting  the  worst  means  of  conferring  that 
partial  benefit  instead  of  the  best.  And  we  shall  blame  the  middle 
classes  for  not  employing  their  influence  to  induce  the  Government  to 
do  their  duty. 

TVje  Leeds  Times. — '  The  Qovemmeat  ought,  we  think,  at  least  to  aflford 
facilities  of  conveyance  to  those  who,  unable  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood 
in  this  country,  are  anxious  to  try  their  fortune  on  less  crowded  soils.' 

T/ie  People. — We  answer,  first  ;  the  soil  of  England  is  not  at  all 
ooer-crowdej  yet.  We  answer,  secondly,  the  Government  ought  to  do 
more  than  afford  facilities  for  people  to  emigrate  :  they  ought  to  offer 
those  who  are  disposed  to  emigrate,  the  opportunity  of  emigrating  to 
the  country  they  pj-efer.  And  they  ought,  not  only  to  o^sr  facilities 
of  conveyance,  but  conveyance  perfectly  free.  The  greater  part  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  emigrate,  would  wish  to  go  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Government  should  therefore  employ  their 
vrar  steamers,  and  their  ships  of  war  generally,  in  carrying  the  people 
to  the  United  States,  and  thus  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  means  of  support,  in  the  country  of  their  choice. 

The  Leeds  Times. — '  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  poor  man  called  upon 
us,  who  could  neither  obtain  employment  here,  nor  raise  the  funds  for  his 
conveyance  elsewhere;  although  most  anxious  to  proceed  to  any  place  where 
he  might  hope  to  sustain  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  bands.  To  this  man 
England  was  a  prison,  from  which  he  coul  I  not  escape.  The  glorious  sea  that 
encircles  and  protects  our  Island  was,  to  him,  an  impassable  dungeon  wall.  A 
cruel  case  !    And  yet  no  worse  than  hundreds  of  others.' 

The  People. — And  can  the  middle  classes  stand  by,  and  see  this 
beautiful  Island  converted  into  a  spacious  prison, — can  the  middle 
classes  stand  by,  and  see  the  labourers  of  England,  the  creators  of  its 
■wealth,  the  builders  of  the  ships  that  float  on  its  waters,  and  of  the 
mansions  that  rest  proudly  on  the  land  ;  the  producers  of  all  its 
riches,  and  the  source  of  all  its  power ;  can  the  middle  classes  stand 
by,  and  see  the  innocent  and  virtuous  workmen,  workmen  chargeable 
with  no  crime  ;  can  they  stand  by,  and  see  the  millions  of  their 
countrymen,  the  largest  and  most  useful  portion  of  their  countrymen, 
immured,  confined,  within  these  prison  walls,  and  not  lift  up  their 
voices  against  the  authors  of  this  horrible  indignity  ;  this  cruel,  this 
wholesale  piece  of  injustice  ?  Can  the  middle  classes  stand  by,  and 
see  the  Aristocrats,  by  their  wicked  laws,  and  mad  mis-government, 
consign  the  very  men  that  make  thtir  clothes,  that  produce  their  food, 
that  build  their  mansions,  that  furnish  their  halls,  to  imprisonment ; 
to  imprisonment  without  a  prisoner's  allowance,  and  without  a  prison- 
er's hopes  ?  Can  the  middle  classes  endure,  that  this  rich  and  beautiful 
Island,  designed  by  God  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  joy  and  freedom; 
the  land  of  wealth  and  plenty  ;  the  land  of  smiling  faces  and  glad 
hearts  ;  the  garden  of  the  world  ;  should  be,  to  the  greater  part  of  its 
industrious  and  deserving  people,  a  prison ;  one  wide  and  cheerless 
dungeon  ;  a  dungeon  cursed  with  famine  \  Can  the  middle  classes  en- 
dure, that  this  fair  Island,  called  heretofore  '  The  home  of  the  brave, 
and  the  land  of  the  free ; '  this  fair  Island,  enriched  with  the  elements 
of  every  thing  essential  to  man's  comfort  and  welfare,  should  be  made 
the  pesthouse  and  the  prison  of  its  own  people  ;  a  pesthouse  and  a 
prison  in  which  millions  of  innocent  men,  and  loving  wives,  and  nelp- 
less  children  are  confined  in  hopelessness  and  horror,  without  even  a 
prisoner's  allowance  or  a  prisoner's  hope  of  escape  ?  The  middle  classes 
will  deserve  the  worst  that  can  come  upon  them,  if  they  make  not  haste 
to  unite  together,  and  to  unite  with  the  injured  masses,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  wronged  and  grievously  insulted  country. 

Tlie  Leeds  Times. — '  Our  view  of '  emigration '  is,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  the  actual  pressure  of  distress,  although  it  leaves,  almost  un- 
touched, the  real  cause  which  generates  that  distress.  While,  therefore,  we  hold 
it  wise  in  those  who  are  without  employment,  and  have  but  slight  chances  of 
obtaining  aay,  to  seek  in  our  colonies,  or  in  the  United  States,  the  reward 
which  industry  onght  everywhere  to  command,  but  which  is  denied  to  them 


at  home ;  we  would,  at  the  same  time,  counsel  those  who  remain  behind,  not 
to  abate,  by  one  jot,  the  earnest  energy  with  which  they  prosecute  the  cause  of 
political  and  social  amelioration  in  this  country.  Eather  let  the  expatriation 
of  their  brethren  be  a  spur  and  a  stimulus  to  greater  efforts  and  more  deter- 
mined exertion.' 

The  People. — You  talk  most  rationally  ; — you  utter,  though  in  a 
different  form,  the  sentiments  which  we  ourselves  are  inculcating  on 
the  people  of  these  realms.  We  thotcght  the  Times  must  speak 
humanely.  AVe  thought  the  Times  must  be  the  friend  of  man  ;  the 
advocate  of  the  wronged  and  starving.  We  do  indeed  trust,  that 
this  system  of  imprisonment  and  expatriation  of  our  brethren  ;  the 
imprisonment  of  multitudes  at  home,  in  their  own  loved  Island,  and 
the  expatriation  or  transportation  of  other  innocent  and  worthy  ones, 
to  far  off  lands,  to  vast,  uncultivated,  lonely  wilds,  in  the  farthest 
regions  of  the  globe,  will  indeed  prove  a  spur  and  a  stimulus  to 
greater  efforts,  and  more  determined  exertion,  on  tiie  part  of  all 
who  have  any  remains  of  humanity  within  them,  for  the  annihilation 
of  our  most  accursed  and  most  inhuman  system,  of  aristocratic, 
hereditary  plunder  and  oppression. 

And  we  hope  too  that  none  will  go  to  the  British  Colonies,  who 
are  able  to  obtain  a  passage  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
British  Colonies  are  cursed  with  the  same  hereditary  curse,  with  the 
same  unnatural  system  of  aristocratical  mis-rule,  as  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  curse  of  aristocratical  influence  ;  the  curse  of  aristocratical 
plunder  and  cruelty  ;  the  curse  of  insatiable  avarice,  for  which  our 
profligate  and  unprincipled  Aristocrats  are  so  notorious  ;  this  curse, 
which  has  crushed  and  blighted  the  hopes  of  the  country  for  ages  ; 
this  same  curse,  has  extended  its  infernal  influence  to  the  Colonies, 
blighted  all  things,  and  converted  all  things  to  its  own  malignant  pur- 
poses. Let  those  who  have  the  means  to  convey  themselves  away 
from  the  prison-house  of  England  and  Ireland,  convey  themselves  to' 
a  land  where  jt?arttaZ  libertij  at  least  is  enjoyed,  and  where  something 
has  been  done  to  show,  that  a  nation  may  live  and  prosper  without 
State  Priests,  inhuman  Aristocrats,  or  royal  monstrosities. 

The  London  Times  is  as  heartless  and  cruel,  as  the  Leeds  Timet 
is  humane  and  kindly  :  the  London  Times  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country.  It  is  however  in  keeping  with  the  country's  institutions. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  our  aristocratic  rulers.  It  is  in  character  with 
its  patrons,  and  corrupters,  the  cruel  and  inhuman  Aristocrats. 


THE  PRICE  OF  BREAD,  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE,  &c. 


Two  years  ago  I  prophesied  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  reduce  good  flour  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  pence  a  stone  in  the 
course  of  five  vears.  If  we  are  to  credit  a  number  of  statements  con- 
tained in  Douglas  Jerrold's  Newspaper  for  July  the  8th,  it  is  likely 
that  good  flour  will  be  reduced,  not  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  pence  a 
stone,  but  to  tenpence  or  one  shilling  :  and  that,  not  in  three  years, 
but  in  less  than  two. 

The  Ports  of  this  country  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
foreign  grain,  duty  free,  after  the  first  of  January  next.  And  what  is 
the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  in  America  ?  And  what  is  the  price 
likely  to  be  for  years  to  come  ?  And  what  will  be  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  carriage  from  America  to  this  country  ?  From  the  article  in 
Doug'as  Jerrold  to  which  we  refer,  it  appears  that  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Indiana  is  at  present  eightpence-halfpenny  per  bushel,  or  five  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  a  quarter.  A  bushel  of  good  American  wheat 
makes  about  four  and  a  half  stones  of  flour.  If  we  reckon  five  pounds 
of  flour,  with  the  sharps  and  bran,  to  pay  for  grinding,  the  price  of 
flour  in  Indiana  will  be  twopence  a  stone,  or  two  and  fourpence  a 
barrel.  Now  flour  is  brought  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  at  pre- 
sent for  one  shilling  a  barrel,  making  the  price  three  shillings  and 
fourpence.  What  the  cost  of  carriage  from  Indiana  to  New  York 
may  be,  I  cannot  say.  Suppose  we  reckon  it  at  three  times  the  ex- 
pense of  the  carriage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  that  will  make 
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the  price  of  the  flour  six  shillings  and  fourpence  a  barrel.  And  sup- 
pose we  reckon  two  shillings  profit  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  carriage  into  the  country,  that  will  make  nine 
shillings  and  tenpence  a  barrel,  or  about  eightpence-halfpenny  a  stone 
for  good  American  flour. 

It  is  however  probable  that  the  expense  of  carriage  and  the  amount 
of  profit  will  not  be  quite  so  much  as  we  have  reckoned.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  flour  will  be  brought  from  Indiana  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  for  less  than  five  shillings  a  barrel,  including 
profits  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  We  shall  thus  have  flour  at  from 
sevenpence  to  eightpence  a  stone. 

This  is  the  price  at  which  we  ought  to  have  had  flour  for  ages  past, 
and  at  which  we  should  have  had  flour,  if  our  rulers  had  done  their 
duty  to  tlte  country.  But  they  have  done  just  the  contrary.  They 
have  ruled  for  themselves.  They  have  passed  laws  for  the  increase 
of  their  own  incomes  at  the  people's  expense.  They  have  kept  up 
those  laws  till  they  have  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
They  have  made  the  people  for  ages  past  pay  thrice  as  much  for  their 
provisions  as  they  ought  to  have  paid.  And  they  have  prevented  the 
people  from  having  that  regular  supply  of  work,  and  that  fair  return  of 
wages,  which  they  ought  to  have  had.  They  have  refused  to  receive 
the  productions  of  other  countries,  and  other  countries  have,  in  con- 
sequence, refused  to  receive  our  manufactures.  They  have  forced  the 
people  of  other  countries  to  neglect  their  lands,  and  attend  to  manu- 
factures instead.  They  have  made  the  people  of  other  countries  manu- 
facturers against  their  will.  They  have,  in  consequence,  both  reduced 
our  manufactures,  and  increased  the  price  of  our  provisions.  They 
have  thrown  the  people  out  of  employment,  and  have  raised  the  price 
of  food  at  the  same  time.  They  have  driven  things  to  the  most  ter- 
rible extremities.  And  there  seems  no  prospect  now  of  escape  from 
general  ruin,  but  by  a  speedy  and  thorough  change  of  our  whole  poli- 
tical system.  The  landlords  will  have  to  lower  their  rents  one-half, 
two-thirds,  or  three-fourths.  The  farmers  will  have  to  dispose  of 
their  produce  at  one-half  or  one-third  the  price  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  obtain.  And  after  all,  the  masses  of  the  people,  notwith- 
standing the  cheapness  of  provisions,  will  have  to  struggle  in  the  midst 
of  tremendous  difficulties  for  a  length  of  time,  perhaps  for  years  to 
come  ;  and  what  the  consequence  will  be  in  the  end,  no  mortal 
knows. 

The  people  of  America,  as  well  as  the  people  of  several  countries  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  now  making  for  themselves  most  of  the 
articles  which  they  want.  They  therefore  do  not  want  our  manu- 
factures now.  They  neither  want  our  cotton  twist  nor  our  yarns,  our 
woollen  cloth  nor  our  linens,  our  cutlery  nor  our  hardware.  They  are 
providing  all  these  things  for  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  even 
beginning  to  import  their  manufactures  into  this  country.  What  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  We  shall  have  to  learn  to  depend  upon  our- 
selves for  support.  We  shall  have  to  learn  to  live  by  our  home-ha.ds. 
We  shall  have  to  labour  to  improve  our  home-trade,  by  furnishing  the 
masses  of  the  people  with  the  means  of  procuring  for  themselves 
whatever  they  need. 

In  order  to  this,  we  shall  have  to  abolish  the  law  of  Entail  and 
Primogeniture,  and  transfer  all  the  taxes  to  the  land.  We  shall  have 
to  abolish  the  National  Debt,  and  greatly  reduce  the  taxes  themselves. 
We  shall  have  to  promote  the  division  of  large  estates.  We  shall 
have  to  employ  one-half  at  least  of  the  unemployed  labourers  of  the 
country  in  cultivating  wastes,  and  in  improving  the  cultivation  of  such 
other  lands  as  are  but  partially  cultivated.  The  produce  of  the  land 
will  have  to  be  exchanged  for  the  products  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  artizans,  will  have  to  produce  their 
goods  for  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
will  have  to  produce  food,  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  for 
the  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  artizans.  The  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  the  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  artizans,  will  have  to  be 
each  other's  customers.  The  towns  will  have  to  purchase  food,  &c., 
from  the  country  ;  and  the  country  will  have  to  obtain  houses^  and 


furniture,  and  clothes,  and  books,  and  all  other  things  needful,  from 
the  people  of  the  towns. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  thus  1  Why  should  we  not  learn  to 
live  on  our  own  resources  ?  There  is  no  necessity  that  we  should 
be  dependent,  either  for  trade  or  subsistence,  to  any  great  extent,  on 
any  country  under  heaven.  We  have  the  means  of  comfort  and 
wealth  within  the  limits  of  our  own  rich  Islands.  Suppose  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  annihilated,  and  that  England  and  Ireland  were 
left  alone  on  the  earth,  will  any  body  say,  that  the  people  of  England 
and  Ireland  would  perish,  or  be  obliged  to  live  in  want  and  wretched- 
ness ?  Will  any  one  say,  that  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland 
would  not  be  able  to  find  or  to  produce  what  was  needful  for  their 
comfort  in  their  own  countries,  and  in  their  own  surrounding  seas  ? 
Will  any  one  say  that  the  land  could  not  be  made  to  yield  sufficient 
for  the  support,  the  health,  and  comfort  of  the  people.  Will  any  one 
say,  that  we  have  not  stone,  and  lime,  and  timber,  and  iron  sufficient, 
to  build,  and  roof,  and  furnish  as  many  houses  as  the  people  require  ? 
Or  will  any  one  say,  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  produce  sufficient 
wool  or  hnen  to  clothe  the  people  1  or  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
supply  a  sufficiency  of  books  and  tracts  for  the  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  the  people  ? 

I  grant  that  we  can  do  betler  with  a  little  or  a  moderate  trade  with 
other  countries  than  without  it.  I  grant  that  other  countries  can 
supply  us  with  some  things  cheaper  than  we  can  supply  ourselves  with 
them,  and  that  we  can  supply  other  countries  with  some  things 
cheaper  than  they  can  supply  themselves.  I  grant  that  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  when  wisely  and  righteously  managed,  is  a  great 
blessing  ;  and  I  am  far  from  being  so  foolish  or  malignant  as  to  desire 
to  prevent  or  to  limit  that  intercourse.  I  had  rather  promote  and 
increase  it.  I  would  wish  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  live  on  the 
friendliest  terms  imaginable.  I  could  wish  them  even  to  forget  that 
they  were  separate  nations,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  parts  of  one 
great  family.  I  could  wish  them  to  lose  sight  of  foolish  distinctions, 
and  to  fix  their  thoughts  on  tlie  unity  of  the  human  race.  I  would 
have  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  joined  together  in  the  closest  bonds, 
and  endeared  to  each  other  by  the  freest  and  kindest  and  most  bene- 
ficent intercourse  possible.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  we  are  not 
dependent  for  our  living,  and  that  we  are  not  dependent  even  for 
wealth,  on  intercourse  with  other  nations.  What  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  our  existence  and  our  wealth,  our  prosperity  and  our  happiness, 
do  not  depend  on  the  extent  of  our  foreign  trade  alone,  nor  on  the 
extent  of  our  foreign  trade  at  all  in  any  great  degree.  I  mean  to 
say,  that  we  have  infinite  resources  in  our  own  Islands  ;  resources  of 
which  we  have  never  yet  availed  ourselves  ;  resources  which  the  mad 
and  wicked  legislation  of  our  most  ignorant  and  most  unprincipled  Aris- 
tocrats have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  availing  ourselves  ;  and  that 
now  we  ought  at  once  to  begin  to  avail  ourselves  of  those  resources  of 
our  country  ;  that  there  is  no  other  way  left  for  us  to  avoid  the  great- 
est calamities,  the  most  fearful  and  long-continued  wretchedness  :  that 
we  must  now  prepare  to  let  our/bre'^?j  trade  go  down,  and  endeavour 
to  supply  its  place  by  AoTwe-trade  ;  that  we  must  now  begin  and  set 
to  useful,  productive  employment,  all  the  unemployed  labourers  of  the 
land,  and,  by  affording  the  means  of  producing  wealth  to  the  working 
classes,  enable  them  to  purchase  from  others  what  they  need  for  their 
comfort,  and  thus  supply  employment  to  their  brethren. 

The  state,  the  destiny  of  our  nation  is  changing,  and  we  must  meet 
the  change,  and  adapt  our  social  and  political  institutions  to  that 
change,  or  else  prepare  to  experience  terrible  convulsions,  and  to  pass 
through  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  blood  and  ruin,  such  as  England 
has  never  witnessed.  I  say  the  position,  the  destiny,  of  England  is 
changing.  It  can  no  longer  be  the  work-shop  of  the  universe.  The 
people  of  this  country  must  no  longer  wait  in  hopes  of  receiving  those 
extensive  orders  for  goods  from  other  countries,  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  receive  in  days  that  are  past.  We  might  have  had  these 
orders  ;  we  might  have  had  them  for  ages  to  come ;  we  might  have  had 
them  in  greater  quantities  ;  we  might  have  become  a  more  thoroughly 
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manufacturing  country  than  we  have  been,  if  any  regard  had  been  paid  to 
the  common  principles  of  equity  and  common  sense  in  the  management 
of  the  aifairs  of  the  empire.  If  our  rulers  had  looked  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  instead  of  their  own  exclusive  interests  ;  if  they  had 
legislated  for  the  public  good  instead  of  for  their  own  enrichment  and 
aggrandizement  only  :  if,  instead  of  passing  laws  to  increase  their  own 
incomes  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  they  had  passed  good  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  and  distributing  the  wealth  of  the  country :  if, 
instead  of  passing  Corn  Laws,  Provision  Laws,  and  Bounty  Acts,  they 
had  encouraged  free  intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  if  they  had  done  justice  to  commerce,  and 
justice  to  mankind,  we  might  have  gone  on  extending  our  trade,  multi- 
plying our  mills  and  factories,  our  forges  and  foundries,  our  glass- 
houses and  pot-works,  our  dockyards  and  ports,  without  limits,  for 
ages  to  come.  The  masses  of  the  people  might  have  had  constant 
supplies  of  labour,  and  abundant  wages  in  return  for  labour.  They 
might  also  have  been  supplied  with  abundance  of  the  best  provisions 
that  the  world  can  produce,  from  every  part  of  the  earth.  The  work- 
men might  have  lived  in  houses  like  the  dwellings  of  the  rich.  They 
might  have  been  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  and  adornments  of 
the  highest  civilization.  Not  our  merchants  only,  but  our  manu- 
facturers and  labourers,  might  have  lived  like  princes.  The  wealth  of 
the  country  would  have  had  no  limits.  Even  the  Aristocrats  them- 
selves might  have  enriched  themselves  infinitely  more  and  infinitely 
longer  in  this  waj',  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  by  the  course  of 
folly  and  injustice  which  they  have  pursued.  But  the  day  is  past. 
The  opportunity  is  gone.  Our  trade  is  failing,  and  the  most  hopeful 
among  the  thinking  classes  are  beginning  to  think  that  it  ivill  fail.  The 
Aristocrats  have  carried  their  iniquitous  system  of  mis-government  too 
far.  They  have  carried  it  on  too  long.  They  may  not  have  ruined 
the  country ;  but  they  have  changed  its  position  and  destiny  for  ever. 
And  we  must  now,  I  say,  prepare  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  that 
change,  as  well  as  we  can.  They  have  carried  on  their  system  so 
long,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Monopoly  comes  too  late  to 
restore  to  the  country  its  lost  customers,  and  its  lost  prosperity.  The 
money  we  now  send  to  other  countries  for  grain  and  provisions,  only 
enables  those  countries  to  build  more  factories,  to  kindle  more  fur- 
naces, to  commence  new  manufactures,  and  to  compete  with  us  in 
trade.  Formerly  our  money,  after  we  had  sent  it  to  other  countries 
for  grain,  would  have  come  back  to  us  to  purchase  our  manufactures. 
Formerly  other  countries  would  have  taken  our  productions  in  ex- 
change for  their  own.  They  will  now  do  so  no  longer,  or  only  on  a 
limited  scale.  The  money  we  send  them  is  employed  by  them  at 
home  in  increasing  their  ability  to  compete  with  us  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. Our  country  is  undone — undone  for  ever,  I  say,  unless  we  save 
ourselves  by  recourse  to  an  entirely  new  course  of  policy  ;  by  a  perfect 
transformation  of  our  social  and  political  systems.  In  other  words, 
our  country  can  be  saved  ;  our  country  can  be  restored  to  prosperity, 
by  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  the  land-monopoly,  and  the 
speedy  employment  of  the  mass  of  its  population  in  productive  labour 
on  the  land.  We  might,  of  course,  derive  great  advantages  from  our 
colonial  possessions,  if  the  country  were  rid  of  its  aristocratic  mis- 
rulers  ;  but  till  then,  our  colonies  will  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing. The  annihilation  of  aristocratic  rule  is  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  the  country. 


PRIDE  AND  MEANNESS. 


People  generally  are  proud  in  proportion  to  their  meanness,  and 
humble  in  proportion  to  their  worth.  Who  are  prouder  than  our 
government  priests  ?  Yet  who  are  meaner  ?  They  are  all  hired  tools 
of  a  plundering  and  inhuman  government :  they  are  all  perjured  :  they 
all  profess  to  believe  what  they  do  not  believe  ;  they  all  teach  what  they 
know  to  be  false  ;  and  they  all  do  what  they  have  sworn  not  to  do. 
And  they  do  all  this  for  money.  Yet  they  walk  along  the  streets  as 
if  they  were  too  good,  or  too  great  to  look  on  •ommon  people,  who  speak 


and  act  according  to  their  own  convictions,  and  who  live  on  the  fruits 
of  their  own  honest  labours. 

So  with  our  Aristocrats.  There  is  scarcely  an  Aristocrat  in  the 
country,  however  rich  he  may  be,  but  what  is  a  pauper.  And  even 
those  who  are  not  paupers  themselves,  make  their  children  paupers. 
Some  that  have  property  sufficient  to  keep  ten  thousand  families,  accept 
relief  from  funds  wrung  from  starving  and  dying  labourers.  Even 
royalty  itself,  the  proudest  thing  of  all,  the  most  haughty  and 
supercilious  in  its  demeanour,  is  itself  but  pauperism  at  best,  and  often 
something  worse.  Yes  ;  the  men  and  women  who  think  themselves  too 
good,  too  great,  to  look  down  on  common  people,  are  the  lowest  and 
meanest,  the  most  worthless  and  disreputable  of  their  race.  The 
chimney  sweep,  who  lives  a  useful  life,  and  even  risks  his  very  exis- 
tence in  the  service  of  his  kind,  or  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  "honest 
livelihood  :  the  ploughman,  who  toils  from  morn  till  even  to  make 
the  earth  yield  sustenance  to  himself  and  all  its  living  tribes  :  the  tailor 
and  the  cobbler,  the  weaver  and  the  spinner,  who  all  do  service  to  their 
kind  ;  who  all  toil  hard  for  an  honest  living  ;  who  all  produce  an  amount 
of  wealth  equivalent  to  what  they  consume  ;  all  these,  I  say,  can  look 
upon  you  without  either  pride  or  haughtiness  ;  can  speak  to  you  in  the 
public  street,  can  treat  you  with  respect,  and  associate  with  you  on 
equal,  manly  terms.  Though  belonging  to  the  class  who  are  the  chief 
support  of  the  state,  the  sole  creators  of  wealth,  the  benefactors  and  the 
beautifiers  of  the  whole  earth,  they  still  assume  no  haughty  airs,  no 
proud  or  lofty  bearing,  but  show  respect  to  every  one  they  meet. 

The  principle  seems  true  universally,  that  the  meanest  are  the 
proudest,  and  the  worthiest  the  most  humble  ;  that  haughty  looks  and 
worthlessness,  and  lowly  looks  and  worthiness,  go  ever  hand  in  hand. 

Whenever,  therefore,  you  see  a  proud  and  supercilious  person,  you 
may  set  it  do^vn  as  certain  that  there  you  see  a  tliief,  or  one  that  wishes 
to  be  a  thief  ;  and  whenever  you  see  a  lowly,  a  respectful,  manly  look- 
ing person,  you  may  set  it  do«Ti  as  certain,  that  there  you  see  a  person 
tliat  is  conscious  of  some  worth  ;  a  person  who  either  is,  or  at  least  de- 
sires to  be,  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 


THE  'BANNER*  AND   THE   CHARTER. 


The  Editor  of  the  Banner  says,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
Chai-ter  and  the  Chartists,  He  professes  to  dread  the  Chartists,  but  he 
speaks  of  the  Charter  as  containing  very  little  but  what  is  necessary, 
and  nothing  that  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  to  commerce,  and  to  religion. 
Let  the  middle  classes  then  go  for  the  Charter,  and  those  who  are  now 
Chartists  \\\\\  be  satisfied.  Let  the  middle  classes  go  for  the  Charter  ; 
they  will  then  be  Chartists  themselves,  and  will  make  the  cause  of  Char- 
tism respectable.  Let  them  go  for  the  Charter,  like  men  who  are  really 
bent  on  destroying  the  despotism  of  the  country,  and  securing  liberty 
and  right  to  the  masses,  and  they  shall  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  of  Chartist  extravagance  and  Chartist  excesses. 
I  would  give  up  political  agitation  to-morrow,  if  those  who  complain  of 
the  Chartists  would  themselves  take  the  cause  of  political  reform  in 
hand,  and  manage  it  as  it  ought  to  be  managed.  I  should  know  that 
they  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  political  reform  without  assistance 
from  me,  and  I  should  devote  myself  with  pleasure  to  other  labours,  to 
more  congenial  pursuits. 


THE  TORY  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  Leeds  Intelligencer,  the  principal  Tory  organ  of  the  West  Riding, 
has  begun  to  advocate  Reform.  There  was  a  time  when  it  denounced 
all  reforms  as  unwise  and  mischievous  ;  but  it  has  changed  its  tone.  It 
acknowledges  now,  that  no  man  can  have  watched  the  working  of  the 
House  of  Commons  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  without  per- 
ceiving that  there  is  much  that  is  bad  in  our  representative  system,  and 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  wise  and  practical  hand,  with  time  and 
consideration,  to  effect  great  improvements,  without  risking  the  insti- 
tutions which  it  is  the  desire  of  all  wise  men  to  maintain  unimpaired. 
'And  this  is  what  we  need,'  says  the  Intelligencer ;  'we  want  a  wise 
and  practical  hand  to  effect  great  improvements.' 

The  Chartists  and  the  French  Republicans  have  not  laboured  whoUy 
in  vain.  The  Tory  papers  would  never  have  sung  a  reform  anthem,  if 
the  Chartists  had  not  struck  them  the  tune.  Work  on,  ye  radicals ;  the 
truth  is  sure  to  triumph. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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LOTS  OP  THINGS. 

A    CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEEN   A.    0.   S.,    AND    1.   BARKER. 


LETTER  T.  TO  J.  BARKER. 

My  Dkar  PwBin),  Sheffield,  June  2, 1318. 

It  is  not  with  any  idea  of  dictating  to  you  the  manner 
in  which  you  should  advocate  the  People's  Charter,  and  other  reforms  in 
Church  and  State,  (as  was  enjoined  upon  you  by  Dr.  Bowring,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Steam-press,)  but  to  express  to  you  my  opinion  as  a  friend,  (and  the 
opinions  of  numerous  other  friends  with  whom  I  have  had  conversation  on  the 
subject,)  on  the  manner  of  that  advocacy,  and  to  offer  you  some  advice,  if  an 
individual  so  humble,  and  comparatively  unqualified,  may  presume  upon  so 
doing.  Bear  with  me,  therefore,  while  I  endeavour  to  express  to  you  my  deep 
regret,  that  in  seasoning  your  political  writings  and  speeches,  you  are  not  only 
allowing  the  lid  of  the  pepper-box  to  slip  off  now  and  then  unintentionally,  but 
that  you  so  constantly  and  deliberately  take  it  off,  and  empty  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  box.  And  it  is  no  common  seasoning  that  you  use  ;  but  seasoning  of 
the  hottest  and  most  exciting  nature.  And  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  miachievousuess,  as  you  have  both  the  tact  and  the  talent  to 
gain  the  ear  of  the  People  without  it.  And,  in  my  opinion,  it  only  weakens 
your  powers.  I  have  got  the  three  first  numbers  of  The  Pkoplb,  and  am 
astonished  at  the  medley  I  see  there,  of  calm,  temperate,  argumentative 
reasoning,  mixed  up  with  the  veriest  rant,  and  the  most  vulgar  abuse.  I  can 
scarce  believe  that  the  same  pen  which  wrote  the  article  entitled,  'The  Unitar- 
ians and  Chartism,'  can  possibly  have  written  some  of  the  other  articles  in  the 
same  numbers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  you  that  is  responsible.  The  language 
used  in  them  seems  to  me  so  contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with  your  previous 
labours  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  and  Peace  :  for  I  look  upon  a  temperate 
man  as  not  being  merely  an  abstainer  from  into.xicating  drinks,  but  a^  one 
who  is  mild  and  temperate  in  his  general  character  and  conduct,  both  public 
and  private  ;  and  again,  a  thorough  peace  man  should  never,  on  any  account, 
use  language  that  can  by  possibility  be  construed  into  an  encouragement  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  This  I  have  heard  you  charged  with  doing,  by  parties 
who  do  not  sufficiently  know  you  to  judge  otherwise,  which  is  a  proof  that 
your  language  has  had  that  tendency.  1  have  said  that  it  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  see  you  writing  and  speaking  thus.  And  why?  Because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  worst  possible  way  in  which  a  good  cause  can  be  advocated. 
Its  tendency  is  to  digust  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  over-excite  on  the  other ;  to 
divide  the  friends  of  progress,  and  not  to  unite  them  ;  and  because  my  exper- 
ience has  taught  me,  that  in  all  kinds  of  controversy,  the  party  who  keeps 
his  temper  the  best,  has  generally  the  most  truth  and  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment on  his  side,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  not  by  low  abusive  language  that 
thinking,  educated  people  will  be  convinced.  .\nd  there  is  great  danger 
in  using  such  language  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  who  are  at  this  time  in 
such  deep  distress,  and  consequently  the  more  likely  to  be  incited  to  commit 
useless  and  mischievous  outrages,  which  will  keep  back  the  tide  of  progress 
rather  than  urge  it  forward,  and  thus  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  you  are 
labouring  so  strenuously.  I  regret  it  too  on  your  account ;  for  if  you  go  on  in 
this  style,  you  will  most  certainly  bring  down  the  authorities  upon  you,  (in 
fact,  some  people  whom  I  have  mentioned  it  to,  think  you  have  some  ambition 
to  become  a  political  martyr,)  and  then  think  of  the  trouble  and  distress  it 
would  bring  upon  your  wife  and  family,  and  all  for  a  little  superfluous  high  sea- 
soning, which  would  be  better  left  out,  and  which  identifies  you  too  much  with 
those  parties,  (or  appears  to  do  so,)  who,  while  they  are  pretending  to  forward 
the  cause  of  progress,  are  in  reality  obstructing  it  all  the  time.  I  regret  it 
too  on  my  own  account ;  for  I  feel,  in  some  measure,  implicated  in  your  move- 
ments, inasmuch  as  I  made  some  strenuous  exertions  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Steam-press,  and  in  other  matters  with  which  you  was  connected ;  and  because 
it  fulfils,  in  some  degree,  the  sort  of  predictions  which  some  people  urged  at 
the  time,  that  you  might  use  the  Press  in  an  objectionable  manner. 

In  the  before-mentioned  article,  headed  '  The  Unitarians  and  Chartism,' 
(which  article  pleases  me  very  much,  and  which  is  unexceptionable,  unless  it  be 
in  that  part  which  so  overlauds  Lamartine,)  I  say  in  this  article,  you  place 
the  Unitarians,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  false  position.  You  represent  them  as 
being  displeased  with  you  for  advocating  the  '  People's  Charter.'  I  think  it  is 
not  80.  I  think  it  is  the  manner  in  which  you  advocate  the  '  People's  Char- 
ter,' to  which  they  object.  The  Unitarians,  as  a  body,  are  tolei-aut  and  char- 
itable, and  ready  to  agree  to  differ  with  those  who  hold  different  opinions 
from  themselves,  either  on  religion  or  politics.  They  are  especially  the  friends 
of '  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,'  of  Commercial  Freedom,  and  of  Social  and 
Political  Progress  ;  but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  firm  friends  of  Peace 
and  Order :  they  do  not  believe  in  the  utility  of  low  and  abusive  language,  or  in 
the  calling  of  hard  names,  but  in  the  mild,  manly,  firm,  temperate  advocacy  of 
that  which  is  right  and  good.  In  fact,  sir,  many  of  them,  and  myself  amongst 
the  number,  are  much  more  in  favour  of  the  ism  then  the  isls,  and  think 
that  the  isls  have  prevented  the  inm  from  making  the  progress  it  otherwise 
would  have  done,  but  for  the  injudicious  advocacy  of  its  real  friends,  and  the 
malicious  and  mischievous  advocacy  of  its  pretended  ones. 

You  say,  in  a  short  article  in  the  Third  Number  of  The  People,  entitled 
'The  Alternative,"  that  'If  the  'middle  classes'  refuse  to  unite  with   the 


'  working  classes,'  the  working  classes  must  either  give  up  all  hopes  of  reform, 
and  sit  down  quietly  and  die,  or  fly  to  arms,  and  take  their  rights  by  force.' 
This  is  a  rash  and  dangerous  passage.  It  may  be  said  to  contain  advice  to  the 
working  classes  and  a  threat  to  the  middle  classes.  And  in  it  you  speak  of 
the  working  classes  as  though  they  were  of  one  mind  on  the  subject,  whereas  it 
is  notorious,  that  they  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  divided  in  opinion  as 
the  middle  classes  are.  For  in  my  opinion  the  most  respectable  and  steady 
portion  of  the  working  classes  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  whole  hog ;  and  if 
they  were,  there  is  another,  and  better,  and  more  rational  alternative,  and  that 
is,  to  go  with  the  middle  classes  for  something  that  all  or  a  great  majority  can 
agree  upon,  and  which  is  more  attainable,  and  take  it  as  an  mstalment.  "  If  I 
was  to  refuse  £20  of  a  man  who  owed  me  £40  with  a  promise  that  he  would 
pay  me  the  other  at  some  future  time  ;  if  I  could  not  get  the  £40  there  and 
then,  should  I  not  be  a  fool  to  refuse  the  £20.  And  a  large  instalment  of 
reform  would  be  a  lever  wherewith  to  obtain  the  remainder.  In  fact,  sir,  the 
country  is  not  ready  to  adopt  the  Charter.  It  might  have  been  but  for  the 
rant  and  blackguardism  of  its  pretended  friends.  People,  sir,  will  not  bo 
bullyragged  into  an  adoption  even  of  that  which  is  right. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  your  honesty  in  the 
advocacy  of  these  reforms  in  Church  and  State,  (but  the  world  was  not  made 
in  a  day,  neither  will  it  be  M«made  in  one,)  and  therefore  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  to  see  you,  through  an  error  of  judgment,  following  in  the  course  of  these 
quacks  and  mountebanks.  I  beseech  you  therefore  to  be  more  circumspect ; 
more  on  your  guard.  Cease  to  call  hard  names.  State  facts,  and  expose 
abuses,  and  let  your  readers  be  the  judges ;  and  this  will  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  your  former  career  of  gentle  and  persuasive  advocacy  of  Temperance 
and  Peace.  Submit  the  warmest  of  your  productions  to  the  inspection  and 
revision  of  Mrs.  Barker,  and  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  know  of  her  mild  and 
amiable  disposition,  they  will  come  from  her  unobjectionable.  And  when 
you  are  lecturing,  get  a  real  friend,  but  one  of  a  cool  temperament  to  stand  at 
your  back,  and  lot  him  have  hold  of  the  skirt  of  your  coat,  and  when  you  are 
using  the  pepper  box  too  freely,  let  him  check  you.  For  I  know  that  in  ex- 
temporary speaking,  a  person  many  a  time  says  that  which  he  afterward  wishes 
had  been  left  unsaid. 

I  see  one  of  your  correspondents  asks  if  you  are  not  making  a  burlesque  of 
prayer :  I  think  if  you  are  not  doing  eo,  you  are  bordering  upon  it ;  or  it  may 
appear  to  others  that  you  are  really  doing  eo.  I  feel  persuaded  that  you  have 
no  intention  to  do  so. 

You  have  been  charged  in  my  hearing  with  being  a  Physical  Foi-ce  Char- 
tist :  I  told  the  party  that  he  did  not  know  you  :  I  told  him  it  was  ridiculous 
to  charge  that  upon  you,  who  had  been  a  Peace  lecturer  for  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and  who,  I  was  convinced,  was  a  Peace-man  to  this  day.  1  admitted,  however, 
that  you  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to  use  language  that  might  be  con- 
strued into  something  of  the  kind  by  those  who  did  not  know  you. 

I  have  used  the  prerogative  of  a  friend,  and  addressed  you  plainly.  You 
may  measure  my  regard  for  you  by  the  plainness  and  sincerity  of  my  address. 
I  hope  it  will  not  offend.  I  felt  it  so  forcibly  to  be  my  duty,  that  1  could  not 
keep  si'ence  any  longer.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  wishing  you  all  the  suc- 
cess which  you  can  desire  consistent  with  the  best  interests  and  real  welfare  of 
my  country  at  large,  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

A 0 S . 

P.S. — I  have  read  this  letter  over  to  my  wife,  who  charge3  me  with  doing  the  very  same  thins 
that  I  am  remonstrating  with  you  for  doing,  that  is,  calling  hard  names.  But  thinking  as  I  do 
that  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  People's  Charter  and  of  other  refonus,  are  wolvk3  in  sheeps 
CLorHiNG,  I  do  not  see  that  the  language  is  too  strong,  and  will  leave  it  for  you  to  judge  if  it  is 
or  not.  I  have  no  ambition  to  appear  in  print,  therefore,  if  you  should  thinlt  proper  to  publish 
this  letter,  or  any  part  of  it,  please  leave  out  the  signature,  and  you  will  oblige. 

ANSWER. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 

I  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  kindness ;  nor 
can  I  question  the  purity  of  your  motives  in  writing  to  me  :  you  have 
therefore  no  need  to  apprehend  that  I  shall  take  offence  at  the  freedom 
of  your  remarks.  I  think  it  a  pity  that  friends  do  not  more  frequently 
communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  So  far  from  blaming  you 
for  the  liberty  j'ou  have  taken,  I  return  you  thanks. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  you  are  right  in  all 
your  remarks  ;  or  that  I  am  wrong  in  those  particulars  for  wliich  you 
censure  me.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  my  manner  of  advocating 
reform  is  the  best ;  but  I  can  say,  that  it  is  the  best  I  know.  There  may 
be  better  ways,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  \y\\X\  them.  There  may  be 
men  who  do  the  work  better  than  I  ;  but  I  know  not  who  they  are. 
There  may  be  many  people  who  covld  do  the  work  that  I  have  taken 
in  hand,  far  better  than  I  ;  but  wlvat  of  that,  if  they  refuse  to  do  it  1 
The  moment  I  see  a  man  doing  the  work  of  reform  in  a  better  way 
than  myself,  I  will  try  to  imitate  him.  And  when  those  clever  and  per- 
fect men,  who  as  j'et  are  sitting  still  doing  nothing,  shall  enter  on  the 
work,  I  will  give  it  up  entirely  into  their  hands,  and  go  to  America, 
and  buy  a  farm  in  the  West,  and  try  to  be  useful  there.  But  till  then, 
I  must  keep  to  the  work  I  have  in  band,  and  do  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
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I  ought  to  observe  perhaps,  that  I  am  exceedingly  cautious  ahout 
taking  advice  :  there  is  no  man  on  earth  perliaps  more  so.  In  whatever 
other  matters  I  may  be  rash,  I  am  very  cautious  here.  One  reason  is, 
that  advice  l^as  often  led  me  wrong.  I  have  always  had  abundance  of 
people  to  ffive  me  advice,  from  the  day  that  I  first  began  to  labour  for 
reform  to  this  hour.  And  I  have  had,  amongst  my  advisers,  some 
really  kind  and  faithful  friends  ;  as  kind  and  faithful  friends  as  ever 
any  one  had.  At  first  I  used  to  hearken  to  them,  and  often  had  long  and 
painful  conflicts  with  myself,  when  I  found  their  counsels  differing  so 
widely  from  the  suggestions  of  my  own  heart.  I  sometimes  followed 
their  counsels,  and  set  the  counsels  of  my  heart  aside.  My  friends  were 
frequently  older  than  myself,  and  they  seemed  to  be  wiser  and  better 
as  well ;  so  that  I  felt  myself  bound  to  follow  their  advice  occasionally. 
But  I  never  could  do  as  they  %\ished  me  with  a  perfectly  easy  mind  ; 
and  I  always  repented  after.  I  never  in  my  life,  that  1  remember,  fol- 
lowed any  one's  advice  against  my  own  convictions  or  feelings,  without 
discovering  at  length  that  I  had  done  wrong.  And  I  may  add,  that 
though  I  often  got  myself  into  difficulty  and  trouble  by  acting  accord- 
ing to  my  own  convictions  and  feelings,  I  never,  in  the  long  run,  had  to 
regret  what  I  had  done.  I  always,  in  the  long  run,  found  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  course  I  had  pursued.  There  is  hardly  a  thing  I  have 
done  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  life  or  more,  that  I  see  any  cause  to 
repent  of,  but  tliis  following  of  good  advice.  The  greatest  sorrow  I 
have  experienced,  has  been  the  result  of  hearkening  to  tlie  counsels  of 
my  friends.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  thing  could  have  turned  out 
worse,  than  the  things  which  1  have  done  out  of  respect  to  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  others.  And  I  hardly  know  how  I  could  have  succeeded 
better  than  I  have  done  in  other  things,  in  which  I  have  followed  my 
own  convictions  and  feelings.  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  one 
of  the  principal  things  that  I  sliould  guard  against,  would  be  that  of 
following  the  advice  of  my  friends.  And  one  of  the  principal  things 
which  I  should  be  careful  to  do,  would  be  to  act  in  all  things  on  my 
own  convictions  and  feelings  ;  to  do  every  thing  which  I  thought  or 
felt  I  ought  to  do,  and  never  do  any  thing  else. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  careful  as  to  what  advice  I  follow,  is  the 
consideration  that  no  two  men  are  made  alike  ;  that  no  two  men  are 
created  for  the  same  work  ;  that  no  two  men  have  the  same  intellectual 
powers,  the  same  amount  of  will,  the  same  description  of  feelings  and 
affections,  the  same  moral  tastes,  or  the  same  kind  of  duties.  Men 
differ  in  all  respects,  and  they  differ  endlessly.  And  the  difference 
in  their  natures,  causes  a  difference  in  their  judgments  ;  both  in 
matters  of  truth  and  of  duty ;  both  as  to  what  should  be  ^07ie, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
hardly  any  one  ever  thinks  that  another  does  a  thing  exactly  as  it 
should  be  done.  Almost  every  one  imagines,  when  he  sees  men  doing 
things,  that  if  he  were  in  their  places,  and  had  the  same  abilities,  he 
could  do  it  a  great  deal  better-.  1  feel  the  same  myself.  And  the  feeling 
is  right  and  true  in  die  respect  ;  for  every  man  can  do  his  oun  part 
better  than  any  one  else  could  do  it.  Men  generally  can  give  utterance 
to  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  better  way,  in  a  way  more  in 
harmony  with  their  views  or  feelings  of  fitness,  than  any  other  man 
could.  In  other  words,  every  man  living  can  do  his  own  work,  can  fill 
his  own  place,  better  than  any  one  else  can  do  for  him.  No  one  else  can 
do  another  man's  wOrk.  No  one  else  can  act  or  speak  so  as  in  all  things 
to  give  unlimited  satisfaction  to  his  fellow-man.  The  error  is  here  ; 
some  men  get  the  notion  that  other  men's  duties  are  the  same  as  their 
own  ;  or  that  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  do  a  thing, 
is  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  best  for  others  to  do  it.  They  get  the 
notion  that  there  is  some  particular  thing  or  work  which  is  a  duty  to 
all  ;  or  that  there  is  some  particular  way  in  which  all  men  ought  to  do 
certain  things.  I  say  this  is  an  error.  It  is  not  true  that  the  matter 
of  duty  is  the  same  to  all  men.  It  is  not  true  that  duty  is  some  particular 
kind  or  definable  amount  of  action.  Nor  is  it  true  that  goodness  of  man- 
ner, is  some  particular  manner  fit  equally  for  all ;  some  manner  which 
can  be  nicely  described,  or  exactly  laid  do\vn.  The  duty  of  one  man  is 
exceedingly  different  from  the  duty  of  another  man.  That  which  is  duty 
in  one  man,  would  be  si7i  in  another.  And  so  with  respect  to  the  way 
of  doing  things.  That  which  is  ivise  in  one  man,  would  he  foolish  in 
another.  Duty  and  propriety  consist  neither  in  this  nor  that  partic- 
ular action  ;  neither  in  this  nor  that  particular  course.  Duty  consists 
in  our  acting  according  to  our  own  convictions  and  moral  feelings  ;  in 
acting  in  accordance  with  our  constitution  and  circumstances,  as  far  as 
they  are  indicated  to  us  by  our  own  knowledge,  our  own  conscience,  or 
our  own  feelings.    And  wisdom  consists,  not  in  attending  to  this  or  that 


particular  rule  ;  not  in  adhering  to  this  or  that  particular  plan  ;  not  in 
doing  things  in  some  particular  manner  ;  but  in  doing  things  in  such  a 
way  as  is  most  in  harmony  with  our  own  nature,  our  own  particular 
circumstances,  and  our  own  intellectual  powers  and  spiritual  qualities. 
That  which  is  seemly  and  proper  in  one,  would  be  repulsive  and  offen- 
sive in  another.  That  which  is  fit  and  beautiful  in  one,  would  be  iiglj 
or  ridiculous  in  another.  That  which  is  admirable  and  delightful  in 
one,  would  be  disgusting  and  revolting  in  another.  There  may  be  an 
infinite  diversity  of  things,  yet  all  shall  be  equally  good  in  their  place. 
There  may  be  an  infinite  diversity  of  manner  in  doing  things,  yet  each 
peculiarity  shall  be  wise,  and  fit,  and  beautiful,  in  its  proper  relations. 
The  virtue  and  wisdom  of  any  particular  man  must  be  reckoned  ac- 
cording to  his  own  particular  nature.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
virtue  and  prudence,  we  must  take  into  account  his  peculiar  make  ;  hia 
intellectual,  his  moral,  his  physical  constitution  ;  the  length,  and 
breadth,  and  vigour  of  his  soul.  In  considering  what  any  particular 
man  should  do,  or  in  what  particular  way  he  should  do  it,  we  should 
make  allowances  for  what  the  man  is,  for  the  years  he  has  lived,  for 
the  experience  he  has  had,  for  the  parties  with  whom  he  is  allied,  and 
the  parties  to  whom  he  is  opposed,  and  for  every  thing  else  that  is  pecu- 
liar either  to  the  man  himself,  or  to  his  position. 

We  should  do  the  same  in  giving  advice  :  we  should  do  the  same  in 
taking  advice.  The  advice  of  a  friend  may  be  perfectly  good,  supposing 
it  given  to  a  man  exactly  resembling  himself  :  yet  not  be  good  at  all,  if 
the  man  to  whom  it  is  given  be  of  a  widely  different  character  from  the 
friend  who  gives  it.  The  advice  which  ^om  so  kindly  and  honestly  offer 
me,  is  as  good  as  advice  can  be,  in  some  respects  ;  but  in  other  respects 
it  is  not  good  at  all.  If  given  to  a  man  like  yourself,  it  would  be  ad- 
mirable ;  but  given  to  me  it  is  not  so.  I  should  neither  act  wisely  nor 
virtuously  if  1  were  to  follow  it.  It  may  still  be  of  use,  by  directing  my 
attention  to  my  own  proceedings,  and  thus  bringing  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  into  more  perfect  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  my  own 
peculiar  nature  and  position.  In  other  words  ;  though  not  of  any  use 
as  advice,  it  may  still  be  of  use  as  matter  for  reflection,  and  as  a  means 
of  balancing  or  developing  more  fully  my  own  peculiar  powers. 

THE  SKELETON    OB    DEAD    MAN's    STYLE    OF    WRITING. 

You  advise  me  simply  to  state  facts,  and  expose  abuses,  and  there  to 
stop,  and  let  my  readers  be  the  judges.  In  other  words,  you  advise  me 
to  use  my  intellect  alone  in  writing,  and  to  exclude  tay  feelings  and 
affections  from  any  part  in  what  1  write.  That  is  to  say,  you  would 
have  me  to  work  with  one  tenth  of  my  soul,  and  doom  the  nine  tenths  to 
utter  idleness.  You  wotild  have  me  to  v\-rite,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  one 
tenth  part  of  a  man.  Nay  more  ;  you  would  have  me  to  refrain,  not 
only  from  uttering  my  feelings  with  respects  to  tlie  facts  I  state,  the 
abuses  I  describe,  and  the  parties  whose  doings  I  set  forth,  but  even 
from  pronouncing  my  jwlgment  on  them.  I  tell  you  plainly,  first,  that 
to  follow  your  advice  is  impossible;  and  secondly,  that  if  it  were  noj 
impossible,  it  would  be  unutterably  foolish  and  unnatural,  and  exceed- 
ingly wrong.  If  I  were  to  try  to  write  as  you  advise,  I  should  write 
like  a  fool :  I  should  make  myself  ridiculous  :  I  should  do  no  good 
whatever  :  I  should  do  great  harm.  You  have  no  idea  how  foolish  I 
should  look  ;  you  have  no  idea  how  worthless,  how  contemptible,  my 
publications  would  prove.  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
adoption  of  your  advice  would  render  my  labours  in  the  cause  of  reform 
more  effectual. 

But  as  I  have  said,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  your  advice.  You  could 
not  yourself  follow  the  advice  which  you  give  me.  You  could  express 
less  "feeling  in  writing  than  I  express  ;  and  a  different  li7id  of  feeling 
perhaps ;  but  you  could  never  altogether  abstain  from  expressing 
your  feelings.  Your  feelings  would  burst  forth,  and  mingle  themselves 
with  what  you  wrote,  in  spite  of  yourself.  Whetlier  your  feelings  were 
weak  or  strong,  benevolent  or  malignant,  agreeable  or  indignant,  gentle 
or  violent,  you  would  still  express  them.  You  do  express  them.  You 
express  them  in  the  letter  before  me.  You  violate  the  rules  you  would 
enjoin  on  me,  on  the  very  page  in  which  you  lay  them  down.  You  do, 
in  reference  to  the  Chartists,  what  I  do  in  reference  to  other  parties : 
you  act  in  reference  to  the  reformers,  as  I  do  in  reference  to  the  obstruc- 
tives. You  prove  that  your  counsel  is  not  wise,  in  the  very  letter  in 
which  you  have  sent  it.  You  prove  that  my  plan  is  the  right  one,  at 
least  essentially  right,  in  the  very  letter  in  which  you  censure  it.  It  is 
foolish  to  attempt  to  suppress  men's  feelings,  to  chill  their  warm  affec- 
tions, to  freeze  their  youthful  blood,  or  make  them  into  rattling  skeletons. 
It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  disembowel,  embalm,  and  bandage  men,  and 
make  them  into  dry  and  withered  mummies.     Men  were  meant  to  speak 
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and  write  like  living,  feeling  beings,  and  not  to  creak  like  rnsty  hinges, 
or  to  rattle  like  old  dry  bones. 

The  sun  that  illumines,  warms  us  also;  and  the  man  that  would 
benefit  his  country  must  do  the  same.  He  must  not  only  enlighten, 
but  excite.  He  must  speak  not  only  with  truth,  but  with  power.  He 
must  not  only  picture  vice,  but  show  that  he  hates  it.  He  must  not 
only  expose  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  show  that  he  loathes  thsm,  ab- 
hors them,  is  indignant  at  them.  He  must  not  only  reveal  the  wrongs 
of  the  people,  but  show  that  he  feels  them  ;  show  that  he  sympathises 
with  the  wronged.  '  If  j'ou  would  make  me  cry,'  said  an  ancient  critic, 
•  cry  yourself.'  And  he  was  right.  If  you  would  make  truth /eft,  you 
must  speak  and  write  as  if  t/ou  felt  it.  If  you  would  rouse  and  bless 
your  countrymen,  you  must  both  have  a  soul,  and  venture  to  express  it. 
And  you  will  express  it  too,  if  you  have  one.  Men  cannot  be  stoics ; 
and  they  are  fools  to  try.  Men  cannot  be  stoics  ;  and  it  is  well  they 
cannot.  And  they  are  fools  who  try  to  act  the  stoic  ;  who  try  to  ap- 
pear like  stoics  when  they  are  no  such  things.  I  have  tried  to  be 
stoical  in  my  day,  and  i  have  tri.'d  to  act  the  stoic  ;  but  I  always  failed. 
Yes,  I  have  tried  to  write  like  a  cold  piece  of  unfeeling  intellectual 
mechanism  ;  but  I  found  it  impossible.  I  have  at  times  also  tried  to 
change  my  feelings.  I  have  tried  to  assimilate  myself  in  feeling  and 
expression  to  other  men.  I  fancied  that  certain  men  were  better  than 
myself  ;  and  that  they  were  better  qualified  for  usefulness  than  I ;  and  [ 
tried  to  be  Me  them  :  but  I  nevercould  succeed.  Atlength  I  sawmy  folly, 
and  gave  up  such  efforts  ;  and  I  never  think  of  repeating  them.  I  am 
now  content  to  be  myself,  and  to  be  a  man.  I  now  believe  that  though 
every  one  else  may  be  superior  to  me  in  some  respects,  I  am  myself 
superior  to  every  one  else  in  some  other  respects.  1  now  believe  that  I 
never  act  so  wisely  or  so  virtuously,  as  wlien  I  act  in  strict  accordance 
with  my  own  convictions  and  feelings  ;  when  I  do  least  violence  to  my 
own  nature  ;  when  I  let  my  soul,  with  all  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  with 
all  its  world  of  life  and  sympathies,  act  freely  :  when  I  treat  my  na- 
ture with  respect  and  confidence,  and  speak,  and  write,  and  act,  without 
l-egard  to  any  law  of  ]iian,  or  to  any  law  of  God,  but  the  law  ot  my  own 
divine  nature  ;  the  laiv  of  God  as  revealed  to  myself  in  my  own  soul ; 
the  law  of  God  to  me. 

The  law  of  God  to  another,  is  not  the  law  of  God  to  me.  The  rule  of 
riffht  to  another,  is  not  the  rule  of  right  to  me.  The  rule  of  right  to  me, 
is  to  be  faithful  to  my  own  soul  :  to  respect  my  own  nature  :  to  con- 
form my  conduct  to  my  ONvn  ideas  and  feelings  of  what  is  right,  and 
good,  and  wise. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  perfectly  right  for  one  man  to  reveal 
himself  to  another.  I  think  it  perfectly  rigbt  for  men  to  interchange 
their  thoughts,  their  fadings,  and  convictions.  I  tliink  the  collision  of 
two  different  natures  tends  to  improve  and  perfect  both.  One  part  of  a 
man's  nature  may  slumber  ;  or.  in  its  weakness,  it  may  be  overpowered 
by  other  parts,  or  by  external  influences  :  and  the  touch  of  another 
nature  may  a«aken  the  slumbering  part,  or  aid  the  oppressed  and  over- 
laboured power,  and  restore  the  system  to  its  balance. 

I  think  it  perfectly  right  therefore  in  you,  to  forward  your  suggestions 
and  counsels  to  your  friend.  And  I  think  it  but  right  in  me  to  ponder 
your  counsels  and  suggestions.  And  it  is  very  likely  that  they  will 
have  some  good  effect  on  me,  though  I  cannot  tell  what  that  effsct  will 
be.  You  must  not  therefore  be  discouraged  in  your  labours  of  love. 
You  must  write  again,  wlienever  you  feel  inclined  or  prompted  so  to  do. 
What  1  wish  is,  that  you  should  understand,  that  when  you  have  done 
your  utmost,  I  shall  still  remain  my  self,  an!  act  like  myself,  with  perfect 
freedom  ;  and  only  be  influenced  by  any  thing  which  you  may  say,  so 
far  as  my  judgment  may  be  enlightened,  or  my  sense  of  right  improved 
thereby. 

KG  SURPLUS  OF  THE  MARTYR  SPIRIT. 

You  speak  of  the  danger  to  which  I  expose  myself.  You  refer  me  to 
my  wife  and  children  ;  and  remind  me  of  the  sorrows  which  1  shall 
bring  upon  them,  if  I  should  draw  upon  myself  a  government  prosecu- 
tion. All  this,  I  know,  is  very  kind  ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
men  require  such  admonitions.  Men  in  general  are  too  prone  to  dread 
persecution.  They  are  too  prone  to  shrink  from  duty  out  of  respect  to 
their  wives  and  children.  It  lias  always  baen  so  with  me,  I  know.  So 
far  from  coveting,  I  have  always  dreaded  reproach  and  persecution.  So 
far  from  having  to  blame  myself  for  being  too  daring,  I  have  generally 
had  to  blame  myself  for  being  too  timid.  So  far  from  having  to  blame 
myself  for  being  rash,  I  have  generally  had  to  blame  myselt  for  being 
too  prudent.  Prudence,  is  almost  the  only  sin  of  which  I  have  had  to 
repent  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards.  Prudence,  and  attention 
to_  good  advice,  regard  to  the  counsels  of  intelligent  and  benevolent 
friends,  form  the  principal  articles  in  my  catalogue  of  crimes.     Men 


generally  need  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  do  right,  instead  of 
exhortation  or  encouragement  to  dread  reproach  or  persecution.  Men 
generally  need  to  be  cautioned  against  paying  too  much  regard  to  their 
interests,  rather  than  too  little  ;  against  making  their  consciences  bend 
to  convenience,  rather  than  against  sacrificing  convenience  to  conscience. 
Men  never,  since  the  world  began,  were  too  daring  in  the  cause  of  tnith 
and  righteousness.  They  have  always  been  too/ear/u/.  Men  never  err 
greatly  in  speaking  too  plainly  against  prevailing  eiTors  and  abuses  : 
they  generally  err  in  keeping  silence,  or  in  speaking  too  obscurely.  The 
world  has  never  had  too  great  a  supply  of  martyrs  ;  it  has  generally  had 
to  suffer  from  a  scarcity.  The  wurld  has  never  suffered  yet  from  a 
scarcity  of  temporisers  ;  it  has  generally  suffered  from  a  super-abund- 
ance of  such  characters.  It  is  right  enough  to  tell  men  to  be  cautious  ; 
to  urge  them  not  to  speak  before  they  think  ;  not  to  publish  what  they 
do  not  know  to  be  true  ;  not  to  oppose  what  they  do  not  kno.v  to  be 
wrong  ;  not  to  favour  what  they  have  not  yet  found  to  be  good  ;  but  it 
is  never  needful,  in  my  judgment,  to  caution  people  against  uttering  the 
truth  ;  against  speaking  their  minds  ;  against  denouncing  error  ;  against 
opposing  iniquity.  The  danger  is,  that  men  who  know  the  truth, 
will  not  declare  it  ;  that  they  who  see  the  right,  will  not  reveal  it ; 
that  ihey  who  see  the  wrong,  will  not  expose  it ;  that  they  who  wit- 
ness cruelty,  and  fraud,  and  blood,  will  not  rebuke  them  and  de- 
nounce them.  The  danger  is,  that  men  will  put  too  little  of  their 
souls  into  their  lectures  and  their  writings.  The  danger  is,  as  it  has 
always  been,  that  men  will  think  too  much  of  their  own,  their  per- 
sonal, their  domestic  interests  ;  and  too  little  of  the  interests  of  truth,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  humanity.  Even  if  a  man  should  err  in  express- 
ing himself  too  freel^',  he  ought  to  be  forgiven:  he  should  even  be  loved 
and  prized  for  his  extremes  ;  it  is  so  rare  a  thing  for  a  man  to  run  into 
such  extremes  ;  it  is  so  seldom  that  we  find  men  guilty  of  such  lovely 
crimes. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I  admire  John  Mitchel,T.  D.  Reilly,  Smith 
O'Brien,  T.  F.  Meagher,  J.  F.  Lalor,  and  other  Irish  patriots.  They 
may  err  in  smaller  matters,  but  they  are  always  right  in  the  main. 
They  may  not  be  wise  in  letting  the  enemy  know  so  much  of  their 
plans  ;  but  they  are  always  right  in  their  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  their 
strong  determination  to  be  free.  They  are  not  infallible  or  all-perfect ; 
but  they  are  true  and  faithful  men  ;  bold  and  determined  patriots  ;  and 
even  their  faiUngs  lean  to  tlie  side  of  virtue.  They  are  true  and  noble  men. 
Th^y  never  seem  too  bold  or  daring  for  me  ;  they  never  seem  too  defiant 
or  denounciatory  ;  they  are  never  too  severe  ;  they  never  use  too  hard  or 
biting  words  in  speaking  of  the  tyrants  ;  they  never  seem  too  fervent  ; 
never  too  indignant.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  me  to  read  their  writings, 
and  to  peruse  the  reports  of  their  spseches.  And  though  I  feel  for 
Mitchel's  wife  and  Mitchel's  children  ;  and  though  I  feel  for  Mitchel 
himself  ;  and  though  I  feel  for  the^wives  and  friends  of  his  brother  pa- 
triots, and  feel  for  the  patriots  Ib^J^efelves  as  well,  I  never  feel  disposed  to 
check  them  ;  I  never  feel  disposed  to  counsel  them  to  think  of  their 
liberty,  their  reputation,  their  families,  or  their  lives  1  never  feel  dis- 
posed to  lecture  them,  except  on  the  subject  of  physical  force.  I  never 
think  they  need  to  be  lectured  on  other  subjects.  What  thev  need  is 
HELP  and  SYMP.\THY.  They  have  counsellors  within  tlieniselves  to 
talk  to  them  of  danger  and  of  suffering.  They  have  all  the  fears  that 
others  feel ;  and  they  dare,  and  defy,  and  denounce  the  tyrants,  not  be- 
cause they  are  fearless;  not  because  they  are  reckless,  or  rash  ;  not  be- 
cause they  have  no  regard  to  liberty  or  life  ;  not  because  they  have  no 
affections  for  their  wives  and  children  ;  not  because  arraignments,  dun- 
geons, hulks,  or  halters,  are  pleasant  things  to  them  ;  but  because  their 
love  of  truth,  their  hatred  of  oppression,  their  desire  for  freedom,  their 
respect  for  human  rights,  their  love  to  God,  their  love  to  man,  their  love 
of  right,  are  strong  :  stronger  than  the  fear  of  death  ;  stronger  than  the 
love  of  life  ;  stronger  then  the  love  of  wife  and  children.  It  is  because 
they  are  good,  and  great,  and  godlike  charactere,  that  they  are  what 
m3u  call  rash  ;  that  they  are  what  some  cill  violent  ;  that  their  doing8 
lack  what  some  call  prudence.  It  is  because  they  ars  better,  nobler, 
worthier  than  the  many,  that  they  commit  those  venerable  crimes,  thos* 
sacred  indiscretions. 

CAUSE  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE,  SO  CALLED,  IN  REFORMERS. 

I  may  add,  that  the  very  things  which  you  youi-self  regard  as  errors, 
indiscretions,  and  extravagances  in  myself,  are  attributable,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  little  attention  paid  by  so  many  of  the  rest  of  men  to  these 
subjects  ;  and  to  the  timid  conduct  resulting  from  that  dangerous  kind  of 
counsel  so  frequently  offered  to  reforme.s  by  thsir  kind  and  thoughtful 
friends.  If  daring  were  more  common,  it  would  be  less  rash  ;  if  it  existed 
in  greater  numbers,  it  would  be  less  extreme  in  all.  If  fidelity  to  reform 
were  general,  men's  zeal  for  reform  would  seldom  be  accompanied  with 
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extravagance.  If  so  many  did  not  shrink  from  the  battle  with  prevailing 
evils,  the  heroes  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  would  not  so  often  leave 
the  ranks,  but  move  along  in  the  midst  or  at  the  head  of  the  crowd.  It 
is  when  they  find  that  others  do  too  little,  that  the  brave  and  generous 
do  too  much.  It  is  when  the  timid  and  temporising  run  back,  that  the 
martyr-spirits  rush  on  too  far.  It  is  when  the  fear  of  the  tyrant's  hate 
and  the  tyrant's  power  deter  so  many,  that  the  few  become  more  dar- 
ing ;  that  their  love  to  right  and  liberty  grows  up  into  a  holy  frenzy  ; 
that  the  thought  of  danger  perishes  amidst  the  blaze  of  patriotic  zeal 
and  true  self-sacrifice. 

BETTEK  WORK  THAN  CHECKING  REFORMERS. 

Although  I  shall  not  deal  harshly  with  you,  I  shall  speak  my  mind  : 
and  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  you  had  employed  ypur  pen  in  try- 
ing to  rouse  your  middle  class  brethren,  and  bring  them  into  friendly  co- 
operation with  the  working  classes  ;  if  you  had  written  an  article  for 
the  Inquirer,  complaining  of  the  apathy  of  your  ministers  and  leading 
friends  ;  if  you  had  taken  the  substance  of  what  yo\i  think  so  good  in 
some  of  my  own  publications,  and  givsn  it  a  form  and  shape  in  accord- 
ance with  your  own  ideas  of  what  is  fit  and  best :  in  otlier  words,  if  you 
had  made  the  good,  the  true,  the  powerful  that  you  have  found  in  my 
wi-itings  your  ovni,  and  sent  it  to  the  Inquirer  or  Reformer,  and  got  the 
editors  and  readers  of  those  publications  to  take  in  hand  the  great  work 
of  reform  ;  if  you  had  gi\en  them  a  hint,  that  unless  they  did 
the  work  themselves  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  they  would  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  others,  of  less  wisdom  and  less  self-government,  should 
meddle  with  the  work  and  mar  it  ; — I  say,  if  you  had  done  this,  you 
would,  in  my  judginent,  have  taken  a  wiser  course  ;  and  have  done  a 
better  and  more  needful  deed,  than  that  of  writing  to  counsel  or  to  cau- 
tion me  against  going  too  far,  or  speaking  too  strongly. 

SPEAKING  OUT  :    HIGH  SEASONING. 

But  to  come  to  particulars.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  I  do  deliber- 
ately, and  on  principle,  express  my  thoughts  and  feelings  freely  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  our  governors  ;  but  I  never  try  to  represent 
them  as  worse  than  they  are  :  I  never  knowingly  aggravate  their  crimes. 
I  speak  the  truth,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  but  nothing  more.  I  paint  them 
to  the  life,  as  well  as  I  can,  but  I  never  knowinglj'  use  the  coloring  of 
falsehood.  My  pictures  are  true  ones  ;  they  are  no  caricatures.  I  never 
exaggerate.  I  set  down  nothing  in  malice.  I  speak  the  truth  in  all 
things,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

You  talk  of  seasoning  :  the  only  seasoning  that  I  use  in  preparing 
my  publications,  is  the  seasoning  of  truth.  There  is  no  fiction,  no 
falsehood,  no  lies.  I  use  no  wicked  arts  ;  I  practise  no  deceit.  I  sim- 
ply utter  the  truth  with  plainness  and  fidelity,  with  such  expressions 
of  feelings,  with  such  expressions  of  horror  and  indignation  against  the 
oppressors,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  wronged  and  suffering,  as  the 
truth  awakens  within  me.  It  is  twiWioSBough,  when  thus  explained, 
tliat  I  do  not  exactly  let  the  lid  of  the  pepper  box  slip  off,  but  really 
throw  it  away,  and  empty  the  contents  of  the  box  without  reserve.  In 
other  words,  I  speak  of  the  tyrants  and  plunderers  of  our  country,  of 
the  oppressors  and  plunderers  of  the  globe,  with  just  the  same  freedom, 
and  with  just  the  same  feeling,  that  you  would  speak  of  a  man  that 
should  rob  your  shop,  or  pick  your  pocket,  or  kidnap  your  children, 
or  insult  your  vi^ife,  or  starve  to  death  your  family,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
larging an  over-grown  fortune,  or  supporting  the  splendour  and  extra- 
vagance of  a  heartless  and  unprincipled  rival.  In  other  words,  I  speak 
with  exactly  the  same  freedom,  and  with  much  the  same  expressions  of 
feeling,  with  which  you  yourself  have  written  in  the  letter  before  me, 
of  those  amongst  the  Chartists  whom  you  regard  as  enemies  to  the 
public  peace,  to  progressive  reform,  and  to  national  prosperity. 

Now,  can  you  tell  me,  why  I  should  speak  with  less  of  freedom,  or 
with  less  of  indignant  feeling,  of  public  criminals  than  of  private  crimi- 
nals ;  of  English  thieves  and  murderers  than  of  American  thieves  and 
murderers  ;  of  men  who  plunder  and  torment  a  nation,  than  of  men 
who  rob  a  single  house,  and  beggar  a  single  family  ?  1  know  what 
you  say  about  prosecutions  for  sedition  ;  about  fines,  imprison- 
ments, and  transportation  ;  about  my  wife's  sorrows  and  ray  chil- 
dren's tears.  I  know  all  this  ;  but  this  is  nothing.  The  question  is, 
why  should  I  not  do  justice  to  the  wholesale  thief,  as  faithfully  as  to  the 
retail  thief  ?  Why  should  I  not  do  justice  to  men  who  plunder  under 
forms  of  law,  as  well  as  to  men  who  plunder  in  opposition  to  forms  of  law  ? 
Why  should  I  not  do  justice  to  the  men  who,  by  wicked  and  selfish 
laws,  starve  millions  to  death,  as  well  as  to  the  murderer  who  kills  an 
individual  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  money,  or  of  sell- 
ing their  bodies  for  dissection  ?    1  know  that  the  wholesale  thieves  can 


fine  me,  or  imprison  me,  and  that  the  retail  thieves  cannot.  1  know 
that  the  wholesale  thieves  are  called  right  honourable,  most  noble,  and 
gracious  ;  and  that  the  retail  thieves  are  not :  I  know  that  the  mur- 
derers of  individuals  are  outlaws,  and  that  the  murderers  of  thousands 
and  of  millions  are  statesmen,  members  of  Parliament,  lords,  earls,  and 
dukes  ;  but  what  of  that  1  All  this  is  in  my  favour.  All  this  only 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  do  the  wholesale  murderers  justice  ;  to 
expose  their  guilt  in  all  its  horrors  ;  to  counteract,  by  faithful  revela- 
tions, the  deceitful,  blinding  influence  of  high  rank  and  titles.  But  I 
ask,  where  is  your  reason,  what  is  your  reason,  for  requiring  me  to  speak 
and  write  more  leniently,  more  nieasuredly,  more  cautiously,  more  re- 
servedly, less  freely,  and  less  faithfully,  respecting  the  great  thieves  and 
the  great  niurderers,  than  you  yourself  would  speak  and  wi-ite  respect- 
ing less  thieves  and  less  murderers  ?  I  see  no  reason  myself.  I  see,  on 
the  contrary,  reason  for  speaking  more  freely,  more  plainly,  and  more 
faithfully,  of  the  great,  the  wholesale,  the  habitual  thieves  and  mur- 
derers ;  the  thieves  and  murderers  who  fill  the  places  of  power  and  hold 
the  reins  of  government,  than  of  any  other  thieves  and  murderers  what- 
soever. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 


TO  THE  MAGISTRATES  OF  BRADFORD. 


Gentlbmek  ; — 

You  seem  exceedingly  desirous  to  prevent  riots.  I  will 
tell  you  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  likeliest  way  to  accomplish  your 
object.  Unite  together,  and  unite  with  the  people  :  call  the  working 
people  and  the  people  of  the  middle  classes  together,  to  unite  with  you  in 
efforts  to  obtain  from  Government  the  people's  rights,  as  laid  down  in 
the  People's  Charter,  and  as  guaranteed  by  the  theory  of  the  British 
Constitution.  In  other  words,  unite  among  yourselves  and  with  the 
people  at  large,  to  secure  for  the  people  Universal  Suffrage,  Vote  by 
Ballot,  No  Property  Qualification  for  Members  of  Parliament,  Equal 
Electoral  Districts,  Annual  Parliaments,  or  something  equivalent  to 
Annual  Parliaments,  and  Payment  of  Members.  When  you  have  thus 
effected  the  popularisation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  unite  with  the 
people  further  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture, and  the  transfer  of  all  taxes  to  the  land.  You  will,  by  tliis 
means,  secure,  first,  the  peaceful  division  of  estates,  and  the  consequent 
supply  of  labour  and  wages  to  the  masses,  and  reasonable  profits  to 
employers.  You  will  thus  prepare  the  way  for  eveiy  kind  of  improve- 
ment, and  secure  to  the  country,  in  course  of  time,  abundant  prosperity. 
THIS  is  the  way  to  keep  down  riots.  THIS  is  the  way  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  empire.  A  plan  like  this  would  place  the  peace  of  the 
empire  on  a  foundation  that  could  not  be  moved.  And  nothing  else,  in 
my  judgment,  will  do  so.  All  your  efforts  to  keep  the  people  at  peace, 
without  improving  their  condition  ;  all  your  attempts  to  uphold  the 
existing  Government,  without  inducing  it  to  do  its  duty  to  the  people  ; 
in  other  words,  all  attempts  to  prevent  riots  by  mere  coercion,  will 
assuredly  end  in  disappointment.  You  may,  by  coercion,  postpone  a 
general  insurrection,  but  not  prevent  it.  It  will  still  come,  and  it  will 
be  all  the  more  violent  and  bloody  for  its  temporary  postponement. 

You  and  the  Government  of  this  country  are  taking  the  likeliest 
course  imaginable  to  drive  the  masses  of  the  people  to  desperation.  And 
when  once  you  have  driven  them  to  desperation,  they  will  not  stop  at 
attempting  to  overturn  the  Government,  and  effect  the  rational  and 
moderate  reforms  which  they  at  present  call  for  :  they  will  overturn 
property ;  they  will  w  ar  with  men  and  classes ;  they  will  seek  to  destroy 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  Plutocracy  by  force,  and  not  by  change  of  laws. 

It  is  strange  to  me,  that  you  and  the  Government  cannot  see  this.  At 
present  the  people  hate  bad  government  only,  and  seek  for  nothing 
beyond  government  reforms :  but  coerce  the  people  and  starve  them, 
and  refuse  reform  a  little  longer,  and  you  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
inspire  them  with  vengeance;  vengeance  against  yourselves  and  against 
all  that  are  above  them.  You  will  provoke  them  to  the  most  horrible 
and  revolting  war  with  you. 

I  beseech  you  to  consider  these  matters,  and  to  do  the  people  justice, 
and  thus  gain  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  secure  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Joseph  Barkbr. 
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ANOTHER  HIRELING  PRIEST  OF  THE  TYRANTS. 

(Contiuued  from  page  AG.  J 


Mr.  Haigh  observes,  '  that  despising  dominion,  and  speaking  evil  of 
dignities,  are  coupled  with  defiling  the  flesh.'  Those  vices,  he  says, 
go  hand  in  hand.  And  he  wishes  to  make  the  impression,  that  all 
who  advocate  reform  are  guilty  of  all  those  vices  ;  are  chargeable,  not 
only  with  despising  dominion,  and  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  but  with 
filthy  and  licentious  conduct. 

In  reply  to  those  charges,  we  observe,  that  the  reformers  of  our 
days  are  not,  generally,  chargeable  with  an)/  of  those  vices.  In  the 
first  place,  they  do  not  despise  dominion.  What  ihei/  despise  is 
oppression  and  plunder,  injustice  and  anelty.  They  respect  domi- 
nion ;  they  believe  that  man  was  made  for  subjection.  They  regard 
dominion  or  government  as  essential  to  human  welfare.  They  neither 
despise  the  dominion  of  God,  nor  the  dominion  of  man  :  they  respect 
all  laicful  and  beneficent  dominion  :  they  submit  to  all  just  autho- 
rities, and  obey  all  righteous  laws.  It  is  wickedness  that  they  des- 
pise ;  not  rule  or  dominion.  They  distinguish  between  dominion  or 
government,  and  that  selfishness  and  villany,  which  make  use  of  go- 
vernment for  purposes  of  robbery  or  cruelty.  To  charge  reformers 
with  despising  dominion,  because  they  rebuke  and  denounce  the  crimes 
of  bad  rulers,  is  unjust  and  wicked.  To  charge  reformers  with  des- 
pising dominion,  because  they  distinguish  between  good  rulers  and 
bad  rulers,  and  because  they  prefer  a  just  and  beneficent  ruler  to  a 
dishonest  and  cruel  one,  is  inexcusable.  It  is  as  wicked  to  charge 
reformers  with  despising  dominion,  bec^ise  they  distinguish  between 
just  and  useful  government  and  mischievous  usurpation,  as  it  is  wrong 
to  charge  men  with  despising  religion,  or  with  blaspheming  God, 
because  they  reject  the  errors  and  superstitions  which  have  usurped 
the  name  of  religion,  and  refuse  to  pay  respect  to  hypocritical  and 
peijured  priests,  who  have  usurped  God's  throne,  and  employed  the 
name  of  religion  for  purposes  of  selfishness  and  villany. 

II.  Nor  do  Reformers  '  speak  evil  of  dignities.'  The  word  dig- 
nities means  worthies,  and  Reformers,  generally,  are  careful  never  to 
speak  evil  of  worthies.  They  speak  highly  of  worthies.  They  de- 
light in  honouring  and  applauding  them.  Whether  a  man  be  a  ruler 
or  one  of  the  ruled,  the  Reformers  delight  to  speak  well  of  him.  if  he 
be  a  truly  worthy  man.  The  parties  of  whom  the  Reformers  speak 
evil  are  not  worthies,  but  the  opposite  of  worthies.  They  are  wcked, 
selfish  persons, — persons  who  deserve  nothing  but  rebuke  and  punish- 
ment. To  call  such  people  as  our  Aristocrats  worthies,  is  an  abuse 
of  the  word.  The  men  who  sweep  our  chimnies,  and  make  our  fires 
burn  brighter  ;  the  men  who  make  our  shoes,  or  mend  our  clogs,  and 
keep  our  feet  from  the  wet ;  the  men  who  weave  our  cloth,  and  make 
our  garments  ;  the  men  who  grow  our  corn,  and  bake  our  bread  ;  the 
men  who  print  good  books,  or  make  our  paper,  or  gather  the  rags 
from  which  the  paper  is  made,  are  worthies — real  worthies  ;  they 
serve  mankind  ;  they  answer  some  good  purpose  in  creation  ;  they 
deserve  the  world's  respect  and  favour.  Without  such  men  the 
■world  could  not  get  on.  But  our  Aristocrats  and  Princes  are  not 
worthies.     They  do  nothing  for  society.     They  answer  no  good  pur- 


pose in  creation.  They  neither  sweep  our  chimnies,  nor  plough  our 
fields,  nor  sow  our  corn,  nor  reap  the  harvest,  nor  bake  the  bread  : 
they  neither  gather  the  wool,  nor  spin  the  yam,  nor  weave  the  cloth, 
nor  shape  the  garment :  they  neither  make  the  shoe,  nor  mend  the 
clog,  nor  tan  the  hide,  nor  kill  the  ox.  They  do  nothing  for  the 
world.  They  eat,  but  they  produce  no  food.  They  drink,  but  they  dig 
no  wells  ;  they  draw  no  water.  They  clothe  themselves  in  purple  and 
gold,  but  they  make  no  raiment.  They  walk  in  shoes  of  satin,  but 
they  contribute  in  no  way  to  their  manufacture.  They  lay  the  world 
under  no  obligation  ;  they  deserve  no  praise  nor  favour.  Their  idle- 
ness is  a  curse  ;  and  their  labour,  when  they  choose  to  labour,  is  the 
work  of  oppression  and  torment.  They  do  ill  even  when  they  do 
nothing  ;  jet  doing  nothing  is,  in  [general,  the  best  thing  they  do. 
To  call  thtse  worthies  is  to  abuse  good  words.  It  is  to  give  the  name 
of  light  to  darkness  ;  to  call  evil,  good  ;  or  hatred,  charity. 

Reformers  certainly  speak  evil  of  our  Aristocrats  and  Princes.  We  do 
so  ourselves.  We  speak  evil  of  them  as  a  class.  We  speak  aZ/  man- 
lier of  evil  of  them.  We  think  it  our  duty  to  speak  evil  of  them. 
We  know  no  evil  with  which  they  are  not  chargeable.  We  know  no 
crime  of  which  they  are  not  guilty.  We  speak  evil  of  them  both  as 
private  individuals  and  as  public  characters.  We  represent  them  as 
vicious  men  and  women,  as  wicked  and  unjust  rulers.  But  is  this 
speaking  evil  of  dignities  ?  Is  rebuking  the  crimes  of  partial,  dis- 
honest, and  murderous  rulers,  what  Jude  condemns  as  speaking  evil 
of  dignities  ?  If  so,  we  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  Jude  is  wrong. 
If  Jude  meant  to  say,  that  all  men  who  expose  the  vices  of  rulers,  who 
rebuke  the  sins  of  Aristocrats  and  Princes,  do  wrong,  he  condemns 
the  writers  of  the  Bible.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  frequently  rebuke 
and  denounce  the  sins  of  rulers.  Take  the  words  of  Isaiah  for  in- 
stance :  '  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom  :  give  ear 
unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah.  And  when  ye 
spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eves  from  you  ;  yea,  when 
ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear  :  your  hands  are  full  of  blood. 
A\'ash  you,  make  you  clean  :  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well  ;  seek  judgment, 
relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.  How 
is  the  faithless  city  become  an  harlot  !  it  was  full  of  judgment :  righte- 
ousness lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers.  Thy  silver  is  become 
dross,  thy  wine  mixed  with  water  :  thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and 
companions  of  thieves  :  every  one  loveth  gifts,  and  followeth  after 
rewards  :  they  judge  not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the 
widow  come  unto  them.  Therefore  saith  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  mighty  One  of  Israel,  Ah,  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries,  and 
avenge  me  of  mine  enemies.' — Isaiah  i.  10,  15,  IG,  17,  21 — 24. 
Then  hearken  to  the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  '  But  thine  eyes  and  thine 
heart  are  not  but  for  thy  covetousness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent  blood, 
and  for  oppression,  and  for  violence,  to  do  it.  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  concerning  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah  ;  they 
shall  not  lament  for  him,  saj'ing,  Ah  my  brother  !  or.  Ah  sister  !  they 
shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  lord  !  or,  Ah  his  glory  !  He 
shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem." — Jer.  xxii.  17 — 19.  And  this  is  the  style  in 
which  most  of  the  prophets  speak  of  bad  rulers. 
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The  writers  of  the  historical  books  of  Scripture  set  forth  the  bad 
deeds  of  Kings  and  Queens,  of  Aristocrats  and  Princes,  at  great 
length.  They  speak  evil  both  of  Pagan  and  Jewish  Kings  and  No- 
bles. Samuel  is  represented  as  advising  the  Jews  not  to  have  Kings, 
and  as  foretelling  the  evil  courses  v^hich  their  Kings  would  pursue,  if 
they  were  foolish  enough  to  have  Kings.  And  the  authors  of  the 
Jewish  history  relate  the  ungodly  and  cruel,  the  licentious  and  dis- 
honest conduct  of  the  Kings  and  Aristocrats  with  perfect  freedom. 
See  what  tales  they  tell  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  of  the  Nobles  or 
Aristocrats  of  their  day.  See  what  strange  stories  the  Scriptures  tell 
of  David  and  Solomon,  of  Jeroboam  and  Manasseh.  And  see  how  they 
speak  of  the  Kings  of  the  Gentiles  ;  how  they  charge  them  with  adul- 
tery and  blasphemy,  with  robbery  and  cruelty.  Did  all  these  writers 
do  wrong  in  speaking  evil  of  Kings  and  Queens,  of  Aristocrats  and 
Princes  1  Mr.  Haigh  will  sa)',  Nay.  Then  Mr.  Haigh  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  perfectly  right  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  when  dignities 
do  wrong  ;  or  else  confess  that  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  does  not 
mean  to  expose  and  rebuke  the  evil  doings  of  wicked  Kings  and  Aris- 
tocrats. It  is  absolutely  certain  that  either  Jude  was  wrong  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  crime  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  or  else  that  he  meant, 
by  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  something  different  from  speaking  of  the 
faults  of  Rulers  and  Magistrates. 

The  idea  that  it  is  wrong  to  speak  evil  of  the  faults  of  Rulers,  is 
monstrous.  How  are  Rulers  to  be  discouraged  from  doing  evil,  if  no 
one  ventures  to  speak  of  the  evil  they  do  1  How  are  Rulers  to  know 
when  they  are  giving  dissatisfaction  to  their  subjects,  if  their  subjects 
are  not  allowed  to  complain  ;  if  their  subjects  are  to  be  prevented  from 
telling  them  of  their  faults  ?  Mr.  Haigh  makes  a  convenience  of  the 
Bible.  He  uses  it  to  discourage  men,  to  frighten  men,  from  doing 
their  duty.  He  uses  it  as  a  shield  to  protect  royal  vices  and  aris- 
tocratical  villanies. 

Again  ;  does  not  Mr.  Haigh  himself  speak  evil  of  dignities,  accord- 
ing to  his  interpretation  of  the  word  1  Does  he  never  speak  evil  of 
the  Rulers  of  France  and  America  ?  Has  he  never  spoken  evil  of  the 
first  Revolution  in  France,  or  of  the  parties  whom  tliat  Revolution 
placed  in  power  ?  Does  he  never  speak  evil  of  the  Pope  ?  Does 
not  his  Prayer  Book  itself  teach  him  to  speak  evil  of  the  Pope, — 
the  highest  ruler  in  Europe  for  many  generations,  if  not  the  first  in 
the  world  1  Does  he  not  speak  evil  of  Cromwell  and  the  rulers  of 
the  Commonwealth  ?  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Haigh  speaks  evil  of  ant/ 
rulers  that  happen  not  to  suit  his  taste.  He  speaks  well  of  none  but 
such  as  favour  his  interests.  If  Rulers  increase  the  incomes  of  the 
State  Church  Priests,  Mr.  Haigh  speaks  well  of  them  ;  but  if  they 
take  away  the  rich  livings  of  the  priesthood,  and  employ  the  money  in 
supporting  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  and  in  giving  instruction  to  the 
youth  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Haigh  will  denounce  them  as  infidels,  as 
enemies  to  God  and  to  mankind.  Mr.  Haigh  is  a  hypocrite  and  a 
deceiver.  He  wishes  to  make  people  believe  that  he  thinks  it  a  crime 
in  every  case  to  speak  evil  of  Rulers,  and  he  himself  thinks  no  such 
thing.  He  wishes  to  make  people  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  men, 
in  every  case,  either  to  praise  the  Rulers  they  live  under,  or  not  to 
speak  of  them  at  all  ;  and  he  himself  believes  no  such  thing.  He  is 
a  hypocrite.  He  professes  and  teaches  what  he  knows  to  be  false  ;  he 
abuses  and  denounces  what  he  knows  to  be  true.  He  is  a  deceiver — 
a  wilful  deceiver.  He  labours  to  make  people  believe  a  thing  to  be 
their  duty,  which  he  knows  is  not  their  duty.  He  wishes  to  make 
people  believe  a  thing  to  be  a  sin,  which  he  knows  is  not  a  sin.  He 
is  a  hypocrite  and  a  deceiver.  He  perjured  himself  when  he  became  a 
priest  at  first  ;  he  has  perjured  himself  since  :  and  he  practices  hypo- 
crisy and  deceit  as  the  business  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Haigh  further  teaches,  that  those  who  speak  evil  of  dignities, 
or  who  tell  rulers  of  their  faults,  are  filthy,  licentious  profligates.  He 
tell?  us,  '  that  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  defiling  the  flesh,  go  hand 
in  hand.'  Does  Mr.  Haigh  then  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  sacred  his- 
torians, and  all  the  Jewish  prophets,  were  filthy,  licentious  profligates  ; 
were  flesh-defiling  fornicators  and  adulterers  ?     Does  he  mean  to  say 


that  Samuel,  and  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Elijah,  and  Elisha,  were 
flesh-defiling  sensualists  ?  Whether  Mr.  Haigh  means  to  say  these 
things  or  not,  he  certainly  does  not  believe  them.  Mr.  Haigh  knows, 
as  well  as  I  know,  that  tlie  faithful  men  among  the  Jews,  who  rebuked 
and  denounced  the  iniquities  and  immoralities  of  Kings  and  Princes, 
of  Aristocrats  and  Magistrates,  were  as  pure  and  chaste  as  the  best  of 
men.  And  he  also  knows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  men  who 
flatter  Kings  ;  the  sycophants  that  crawl  about  the  courts  of  Kings, 
are  generally  as  filthy,  as  licentious,  as  the  worst  on  earth.  Mr.  Haigh 
knows — or  at  least  he  ought  to  know — that  those  who  make  it  their 
custom  to  praise  Kings  and  Queens,  Aristocrats  and  Princes,  are 
generally  tlie  filthiest,  both  in  soul  and  body,  of  their  race.  And  Mr. 
Haigh,  by  teaching  the  contrary,  gives  additional  proof  that  he  is  a 
hypocrite,  and  a  deceiver  of  the  People. 

Mr.  Haigh  says,  '  God  has  appointed  Governments.'  We  answer. 
Who  denies  it  ?  The  Reformers  do  not  deny  it.  They  believe,  as 
firmly  as  other  people,  that  God  has  appointed  Governments.  But 
does  Mr.  Haigh  mean  to  say,  that  God  appoints  Governments  to  do 
wrong  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  God  appoints  Governors  to 
rob  and  kill  their  subjects  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  say,  that  because 
God  appoints  Governments,  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  find  fault  with 
Rulers  when  thev  do  wrong  1  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  because 
God  appoints  Governments,  it  is  wrong  for  people,  when  their  Rulers 
oppress  or  betray  them,  to  rebuke  them,  and  in  case  they  prove  incor- 
rigible, to  disarm  them,  and  put  others  in  their  places  ?  Does  he 
mean  to  say,  that  because  God  appoints  Governments,  men  have 
nothing  to  do  in  appointing  them  ?  Mr.  Haigh  spends  his  time  in 
proving  what  Reformers  do  not  question,  and  then  endeavours  to  make 
his  readers  believe  that  he  has  proved  something  else,  quite  different. 

Mr.  Haigh  says,  '  That  God  made  two  great  lights,  the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.'  We  do 
not  deny  it ;  we  believe  it  heartily.  But  what  then  ?  Does  it  fol- 
low, that  because  God  made  two  great  lights  to  rule  the  day  and 
night,  he  made  Kings  and  Queens  to  rob,  and  cheat,  and  kill  ;  or  that 
he  made  a  set  of  Aristocrats  to  monopolize  the  land,  to  live  in  idle- 
ness on  other  people's  earnings,  to  consume  or  waste  a  thousand  times 
as  much  as  is  needful  to  their  welfare,  while  others  are  starving  for 
want  ?  Mr.  Haigh  has  not  well  pondered  the  passage  which  he 
quotes.  God  made  two  great  lights  ;  not  two  great  pieces  of  filth,  or 
noisomeness.  He  made  them  to  illumine  and  bless  the  world  ;  not 
to  pollute  and  waste  it ;  not  Xf  spread  abroad  among  mankind  disease 
and  crime  and  death.  He  made  two  great  lights,  and  in  appointing 
them  to  rule  the  day  and  the  night,  he  taught  us,  if  he  meant  to  teach 
us  any  thing  from  the  fact,  that  intelligence  and  virtue  should  always 
rule,  and  that  vice  and  ignorance  should  be  chased  from  the  earth, 
and  especially  from  all  situations  of  trust,  authority,  and  power.  He 
made  the  sun  to  rule  the  day  ;  that  is,  he  appointed  it  to  give  light, 
and  warmth,  and  health,  and  joy,  to  every  living  thing.  He  made  it 
to  be  the  means  of  good  and  blessing  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  throughout  all  ages  of  time.  And  if  the  sun  had  failed  to 
answer  these  glorious  and  beneficent  purposes,  he  would  have  set  it 
aside,  and  created  another  great  orb  in  its  place.  God  makes  no  use- 
less things  in  his  dominions.  Whatever  he  creates,  he  creates  for 
great  and  happy  purposes.  Whatever  he  appoints,  he  appoints  as  a 
means  of  blessing.  He  made  the  sun  to  rule  the  day  ;  to  pour  forth 
ceaseless  streams  of  light ;  to  diff'use  through  every  part  of  the  earth 
his  quickening  and  his  cheering  warmth  ;  to  minister  to  the  joy  of 
universal  being  ;  to  multiply  existences  for  ever,  and  give  to  every- 
thing its  full  amount  of  joy.  And  if  we  are  to  argue  from  analogy, 
he  ordains  Government  for  similarly  high  and  happy  ends.  He  or- 
dains it  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  mankind.  God  appoints 
the  brightest  and  the  noblest  orbs  to  rule  the  day  and  the  night  ;  and 
he  appoints  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  ablest  men  to  rule  their 
fellow-men.  The  fact  that  God  appointed  such  an  orb  as  the  sun  to 
rule  the  day,  can  never  be  a  proof  that  he  designed  heaps  of  rottenness 
and  filth  to  rule  a  mighty  nation.     The  fact  that  God  appointed  the 
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sun  to  be  always  giving  and  never  receiving,  can  never  be  a  proof  that 
he  appointed  Kings  and  Queens,  Princes  and  Aristocrats,  to  be  always 
receiving  and  never  giving.  The  fact  that  God  appointed  the  sun  to 
illumine,  to  cheer,  and  to  bless  mankind,  can  never  be  a  proof  that  he 
appointed  the  slaves  of  ignorance  and  inhumanity,  of  dishonesty  and 
blood,  to  rule  mankind.  We  may  safely  conclude,  from  Mr.  Haigh's 
own  argument,  or  at  least  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  he 
employs  as  an  argument,  that  no  rulers  can  be  pleasing  to  God  but  such 
as  are  remarkable  for  knowledge  and  ability,  and  such  as  are  examples 
of  purity  and  charity. 

Mr.  Haigh's  argument  runs  thus  :  God  appoints  the  sun  to  rule 
the  day,  therefore  men  should  be  content  though  a  demon  rules  their 
countiy.  God  appoints  the  sun  to  be  perpetually  giving  ;  therefore 
God  appoints  the  idle  and  licentious  Aristocrats  to  be  eternally  steal- 
ing.    I  say,  this  is  the  drift  of  Mr.  Haigh"s  argument. 

Let  kings  and  queens  resemble  the  sun  and  moon,  and  we  shall  be 
content.  Let  kings  and  queens,  let  princes  and  aristocrats,  be 
perpetually  giving,  instead  of  eternally  stealing  ;  let  them  live  to  bless 
men  by  ceaseless  and  beneficent  labours,  instead  of  living  to  curse 
them  by  idleness  and  profligacy,  and  reduce  them  to  starvation  by 
consuming  the  fruits  of  their  industry  :  let  them  be  examples  of  in- 
telligence and  virtue  :  let  them  excel  in  the  disposition  and  ability  to 
bless  their  fellow-creatures  :  let  them  be  to  their  country  as  the  sun 
and  moon  are  to  the  world ;  and  we  shall  not  be  very  forward  to 
speak  evil  of  them  ;  we  shall  not  be  very  anxious  to  depose  them. 
We  never  hear  of  people  denouncing  the  sun  and  moon  as  curses. 
We  never  hear  of  people  desiring  that  there  were  no  sun  or  moon. 
And  Mr.  Haigh  may  depend  upon  it,  that  when  kings  and  queens,  and 
princes  and  aristocrats,  shall  resemble  the  sun  and  moon,  he  will  not 
often  be  troubled  with  people  petitioning  them  to  resign  their  places, 
or  denouncing  them  as  curses  to  the  world.  Mr.  Haigh  will  not 
hear  of  many  political  reformers,  if  he  can  once  induce  the  kings  and 
queens,  the  princes  and  aristocrats,  of  the  earth,  to  imitate  the  sun 
and  moon,  or  to  emulate  their  great  and  glorious  Author,  whose  cease- 
less, everlasting  work  it  is,  to  cheer  and  bless  his  creatures. 

Mr.  Haigh  tells  us  that  God  has  established  order,  and  not  CON- 
ynsiON  in  the  universe.  We  agree  with  him  ;  and  our  desire  is  to 
see  order  established  in  the  moral  universe  ;  an  order  like  that  estab- 
lished by  God.  We  wish  to  place  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the 
ablest,  at  our  head,  to  be  our  leaders  and  guides ;  and  the  less  en- 
lightened and  less  endowed  of  our  race,  in  the  rear.  The  order  to 
which  we  object,  is  rftsorder.  The  system  which  we  oppose,  is  the 
system  which  pampers  the  idle,  and  starves  the  industrious  ;  which 
exalts  the  base,  and  degrades  the  noble  ;  which  places  villany  on  a 
throne,  and  virtue  on  a  dunghill ;  which  gives  to  vice  a  palace,  and 
to  purity  a  dungeon.  Yes,  vie  too  are  for  order ;  the  order  of  God 
himself ;  who  appoints  the  wise,  the  good,  the  able,  to  rule  and  guide, 
to  help  and  protect  his  brethren. 

Heaven  is  a  monarchy  ;  adds  Mr.  Haigh.  We  answer,  very  true  ; 
but  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  earth  should  be  a  monarchy  too  ? 
Heaven  is  a  monarchy ;  there  is  but  one  King  in  heaven  :  does  it 
therefore  follow  that  there  should  be  only  one  on  earth  ?  If  Mr. 
Haigh's  argumunt  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  should  be  one  kingdom :  that  all  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
except  one,  are  usurpers. 

Again,  if  Mr.  Haigh's  argument  be  good,  it  proves  that  kings 
should  be  absolute.  The  King  of  Heaven  is  absolute.  He  has  no 
House  of  Lords  to  oppose  or  check  him.  If  Mr.  Haigh's  argument 
be  sound,  it  proves  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  abolished. 
The  King  of  Heaven  has  no  Bench  of  Bishops  to  share  his  power. 
If  Mr.  Haigh's  argument  be  good  for  anything,  it  proves  that  the 
Bishops  should  be  deprived  of  their  legislative  power.  The  King  of 
Heaven  has  no  House  of  Commons  to  share  his  power,  or  to  limit  his 
revenues.  If  Mr.  Haigh's  argument  be  sound,  it  proves  that  a  House 
of  Commons  is  wrong.  Heaven  is  a  monakchy,  he  says,  and  argues 
from  that,  that  earth  should  be  a  Monarchy  too.     But  Heaven  is  a 


single  and  alsolute  Monarchy,  without  restraint,  without  check, 
without  division  or  distribution  of  power,  without  co-ordinate  authori- 
ties ;  therefore  earth  should  be  a  single,  absolute  Monarchy :  it 
should  have  but  one  king,  and  that  one  king  should  be  sole  and  ab- 
solute lord,  unchecked  and  uncontrolled  in  his  dominions. 

But  again  ;  it  is  wisdom,  and  love,  and  power  that  reign  in 
Heaven  ;  therefore  wisdom,  and  love,  and  power,  should  reign  on 
earth.  It  is  God  that  governs  in  Heaven,  the  wise,  the  good,  the 
Great  First  Cause  of  all  things  ;  therefore  those  who  most  resemble 
God  ;  the  men  who  are  the  wisest,  the  ablest,  and  the  best,  should 
govern  on  earth.  The  only  ruler  in  Heaven,  is  a  Father  and  a  Friend. 
The  only  ruler  in  Heaven,  is  one  that  is  always  giving,  but  never  re- 
ceiving ;  always  aiding,  but  never  aided  ;  eternally  rejoicing  to  multi- 
ply and  bless  his  creatures,  but  never  defrauding,  deceiving,  or  in- 
juring them  :  therefore  all  who  rule  on  earth  should  be  friends  and 
benefactors  of  mankind  ;  they  should  be  men  who  had  rather  give, 
than  receive  ;  who  delight  to  comfort  and  bless  men,  and  not  to  tor- 
ment and  destroy  them.  The  fact  that  God  rules  in  Heaven,  is  no 
proof  that  idle,  useless,  ignorant,  cruel,  plundering  profligates  should 
rule  on  earth.  Mr.  Haigh's  arguments  prove  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  he  wishes  them  to  prove.  They  prove  that  he  himself  is 
wrong,  and  that  the  reformers  whom  he  opposes  and  vilifies,  are 
right. 

To  be  continued. 


HARD  WORDS. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  middle  class  gentlemen,  who  com- 
plain of  my  hard  words  and  strong  expressions,  speak  as  strongly  as 
myself  on  certain  occasions.  The  Editor  of  the  'British  Banner,' 
one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Independent  denomination, 
is  a  proof,  that  the  middle  class  gentlemen  do  not  object  to  hard 
words  or  strong  language  themselves,  but  only  to  their  application  to 
certain  parties. 

The  editor  of  the  'British  Banner'  speaks  of  Ernest  Jones  as  a 
fool ;  designates  him  over  and  over  again,  as  '  That  firebrand  V  He 
speaks  of  the  working  classes  of  Paris  as  the  ruffian,  parricidal  mul- 
titude, and  designates  them  thieves,  robbers,  felons,  murderers,  patri- 
cides,    MATCHLESS     RUFFIANS,     PEERLESS     MISCREANTS,     FOOLS 

and  FIENDS.  And  he  wickedly  adds,  that  such  are  the  Gods  which 
the  Chartists  of  England  idolatrously  worship  ! 

He  then  speaks  of  Ernest  Jones  again,  as  the  infatuated  firebrand, 
as  an  Anarchist  and  a  madman. 

We  are  not  about  to  defend  Ernest  Jones  :  we  refer  to  this  article 
simply  to  show,  that  the  men  who  complain  of  our  hard  words  and 
strong  language,  are  themselves  not  a  whit  behind  us  in  the  use  of 
such  expressions.  The  only  difference  between  us  is  this,  that  even 
supposing  Ernest  Jones  and  the  workmen  of  Paris  to  be  all  that  the 
'  Banner''  represents  them,  the  editor  of  the  '  Banner'  gives  all  his 
hard  words  to  little  thieves,  little  Anarchists,  and  little  murderers, 
while  we  give  the  principal  part  of  our  hard  words  and  strong 
language,  to  the  great  thieves,  the  great  Anarchists,  the  great  mur- 
derers. Even  supposing  his  representations  of  Ernest  Jones  and  the 
working  men  of  Paris  to  be  true,  the  only  difference  between  the 
editor  of  the  '  Banner,  and  the  editor  of  '  The  People'  is  this,  that 
the  'Banner'  uses  the  big  hammer  to  crush  a  fly,  while  I  use  it  to 
dispatch  a  tiger  or  a  lion. 

Suppose  Ernest  Jones  to  be  an  Anarchist,  the  Aristocrats  of  our 
country  are  the  same.  They  would  throw  the  whole  empire  into 
anarchy,  rather  than  give  up  their  unjust  privileges,  and  grant  to  the 
people  their  rights.  Suppose  Ernest  Jones  to  be  an  Anarchist,  the 
Aristocrats  of  this  country  have  made  him  one.  Anarchists  would 
have  no  show  of  reason,  no  colourable  pretence,  for  their  extrava- 
gance, if  it  were  not  for  the  infinite  injustice  and  cruelty  of  those  who 
call  themselves  the  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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Suppose  the  insurrectionists  of  Pai'is  to  be  thieves,  robbers,  felons, 
murderers,  parricides,  they  still  are  no  worse  than  Louis  Philippe  and 
Guizot,  whom  the  '  JBantier'  praises.  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  were 
thieves,  robbers,  felons,  raurderers,  parricides,  on  a  wholesale  scale  ; 
and  the  Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  are  the  same  ;  whereas  the  worst 
of  the  Parisian  insurrectionists  were  only  retail  thieves. 

The  editor  of  the  '  Hanner,^  this  leading  Independent  minister, 
says,  '  The  Parisian  insurrectionists  were  MATCHLESS  RUFFI- 
ANS, PEERLESS  MISCREANTS :'  that  is,  ruffians  and  mis- 
creants without  equals  ;  surpassing  all  oth^r  ruffians  and  miscreants. 
Now  no  one  can  go  further  than  this  in  the  use  of  hard  words.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  have  gone  so  far.  I  have  not,  that  I  am  aware, 
called  any  parties,  peerless  miscreants,  matchless  ruffians.  I  have  not 
called  them  miscreants  or  ruffians  at  all,  that  I  am  aware.  Ruffians 
and  miscreants  I  believe  certain  parties  to  be,  though  not  peerless  and 
matchless  ones  :  for  there  are  others  as  bad,  I  fear,  in  other  countries  ; 
though  I  question  whether  there  be  any  in  existence  worse. 

In  a  former  article  I  have  shown,  that  even  the  Unitarian  ministers, 
the  calmest,  the  most  liberal,  and  most  gentlemanly  of  all  ministers, 
can  use  as  hard  words,  as  strong  language,  when  speaking  of  people 
that  are  not  to  their  taste,  as  I  myself  ever  use.  The  editor  of  the 
Inquirer  uses  as  strong  language  in  reference  to  my  innocent  self ;  a 
man  that  never  either  levied  a  tax,  or  eat  an  unearned  slice  of  bread  since 
he  was  a  man.  Yes  ;  the  editor  of  the  Inquirer,  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister, and  the  editor  of  the  Se/onncr  also,  another  Unitarian  minister, 
have  given  to  me  the  worst  names  that  language  can  supply.  If  they 
had  been  believers  in  a  devil  ;  in  such  a  devil  as  Methodists  and  Cal- 
vinists  believe  in  ;  and  had  regarded  me  myself  ap  that  dark  personage, 
they  could  not  have  applied  to  me  harder  words,— they  could  not 
have  spoken  of  me  in  stronger  language.  The  names  applied  to  me 
are,  '  a  misckieoous  and  imprincipled  agitator  ;  a  destroyer  of  peace 
and  order ;  an  organ  of  discord  and  violence  ;  a  man  who  stirs  up 
enmities  amongit  his  fellow-citizens,  setting  the  poor  at  war  leith  the 
rich;  the  lower  classes  with  the  upper ;  an  ENEMY  OF  HIS 
COUNTRY  AND  HIS  KIND.'  Now  if  all  that  Milton  says 
respecting  devils  were  true,  and  if  these  mild  and  gentle,  these  calm  and 
deliberate,  these  enlightened  and  liberal  Unitarian  ministers  had  be- 
lieved that  I  myself  was  the  very  worst  of  Milton's  devils,  they  could 
only  have  described  me  as  they  have  done.  No  worse  character  can 
be  imagined  than  that  of  a  'mischiemus  and  unprincipled  agitator,  a 
destroyer  of  peace  and  order,  an  organ  of  discord  and  violence,  AN 
ENEMY  TO  HIS  COUNTRY  AND  HIS  KIND.' 

It  is  true  these  Unitarian  ministers  may  express  themselves  a  little 
more  politely  than  I  ;  but  that  is  the  effect  of  their  breeding.  It  is 
not  a  virtue,  but  an  accident  only.  It  is  also  true,  that  these  ministers 
do  not  express  themselves  with  quite  so  much  energy  as  I  ;  but  that 
is  for  want  of  talent,  not  of  will.  The  spirit  was  rvilling,  but  the 
power  was  not  there.  They  said  the  worst  that  coidd  be  said,  and 
they  said  it  as  strongly  as  they  were  able  :  and  if  they  failed  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  their  readers  against  me  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  was 
partly  because  their  readers  knew  their  charges  to  be  false,  and  partly 
because  they  themselves  had  not  ability  to  write  with  much  energy 
and  efficiency. 

Let  me  add,  that  this  outcry  against  hard  words  and  strong  expres- 
sions is,  in  general,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  a  sign  of  sympathy 
witli  despots,  of  unity  with  tyrants.  It  is,  in  general,  indicative  of  a 
bad  state  of  heart  amongst  the  parties  who  make  it.  The  parties  who 
make  the  outcry  are  themselves,  in  general,  more  forward  to  use  hard 
words  than  those  of  whom  they  complain  ;  and  what  is  vrorse,  they 
use  hard  words  against  parties  who  do  not  deserve  them  ;  against  par- 
ties who  deserve  encouragement  and  favour.  Instead  of  using  their 
hard  words  against  the  plunderers  and  tormentors  of  their  race,  they 
madly  and  wickedly  use  them  against  the  friends  and  benefactors  of 
their  race. 

Another  article  in  the  Banner  denounces  the  State  Church  clergy 
as   ROBBERS.     The  article  itself,  which  refers  to  the  State   Church 


clergy,  is  entitled,  the  ARCH-ROBBER.  He  speaks  of  a  clergy- 
man at  Hawes  as  a  robber,  because  he  has  taken  away  from  the  Dis- 
senting minister  of  that  place  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  amounting,  in 
all,  to  £6.  15s.  But  the  Aristocrats  of  this  country  are  the  creators 
of  the  State  Church  and  priesthood.  The  church  and  the  priesthood 
are  their  tools.  So  that  the  guilt  of  the  small  robbery  committed  at 
Hawes  rests  chiefly  with  them.  And  the  Aristocrats  plunder  the 
houses  of  the  poorest  of  us  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  Church 
priest  at  Hawes  has  plundered  the  house  of  the  Dissenting  minister 
there.  Go  into  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  houses  in  the  country,  and 
you  will  find  them  almost  empty  :  void  of  every  thing  like  decent 
furniture.  And  what  is  the  reason  ?  The  Aristocrats  have  not 
exactly  to^f^  the  furniture  out  of  the  houses,  but  they  have  stopped  it 
on  its  toay  to  the  houses,  and  never  allowed  it  to  enter.  They  have 
not  exactly  taken  away  the  poor  man's  all,  but  they  have  besieged  him 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  almost  all  that  is  his  natural  due, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  furniture,  clothes,  or  food,  from  reaching  him. 
In  short,  they  have  robbed  and  murdered  millions.  They  are  truly 
de-itroyers  of  peace  and  order,  organs  of  discord  and  violence,  enemies 
of  their  countri/  and  their  kind. 

To  sum  up  all,  then  :  the  difference  between  me  and  the  parties 
who  complain  of  me  with  respect  to  the  use  of  hard  words,  is  this  : 
we  both  use  hard  words,  as  hard  as  we  can  find,  at  times  ;  but  they 
use  them  when  speaking  of  persons  in  somewhat  humbler  ranks,  and 
apply  them  to  persons  who  do  not  deserve  them  :  whereas  /  apply 
them  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  to  those  who  really  deserve  them.  They 
use  them  falsely  and  unjustly  ;  whereas  /  use  them  truthfully  and 
righteously,  and  for  the  best  and  noblest  purposes. 


CAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURE  LABOUR  TO  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED, AND  PLENTY  TO  ALL  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 
AND  HONEST  IN  THE  LAND? 


Some  contend  that  Government  cannot  secure  employment  and 
plenty  to  the  masses  ;  and  they  represent  those  who  teach  the  contraiy 
doctrine  as  deceivers  of  the  people.  I  undertake  to  show  that 
Government  could  secure  employment  and  plenty  to  the  working 
classes  if  they  were  so  disposed,  and  that  it  is  tlrose  who  teach  that 
they  cannot  who  are  deceivers  of  the  people.  Government  could  secure 
employment  and  plenty  to  the  people  with  the  utmost  ease  if  they 
chose.  All  that  would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  Government  would 
be,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  the  transfer 
of  all  the  taxes  to  the  land.  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and 
Primogeniture  would  enable  the  great  land-monopolists  to  sell  their 
estates.  It  would  enable  them  to  divide  their  estates  among  their 
children.  It  would  also  enable  their  creditors  to  take  possession  of 
their  lands  in  payment  of  their  accounts.  It  would  tlius  tend  to 
divide  the  large  estates  into  manageable  portions,  and  in  this  way  pro- 
mote their  better  cultivation ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  employment  of  labour. 

Again  :  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  would 
enable  the  great  land-monopolists  to  grant  leases  to  their  tenants,  or 
to  sell  to  the  tenants  their  farms,  and  thus  supply  an  inducement  to 
the  farmers  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  and  thus  furnish 
employment  to  a  greater  number  of  men. 

But  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  employment  to  the  masses 
would  be,  after  abolishing  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  to 
transfer  all  the  taxes  to  the  land.  Suppose  that  a  tax  of  10s.  or  20 j. 
an  acre  were  levied  upon  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  ;  I  mean  all 
good  land,  whether  cultivated  or  not  ;  what  would  be  the  effect  1  The 
great  land-owners  would  be  obliged  to  do  one  of  tliree  things  :  they 
would  be  obliged  either  to  cultivate  their  waste  lands  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  their  other  lands  ;  or  to  sell  those 
portions  of  their  land  which  they  could  not  or  would  not  bring  into 
cultivation ;  or,  in  case  they  could  not  sell  them,  give  them  away,  or 
disown  them,  and  leave  the  Government,  or  their  neighbours,  to  take 
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possession  of  them  and  cultivate  them.  One  of  tliese  things  they 
would  be  ohliged  to  do.  They  would  never  pay  a  tax  of  10.s.  or  1.5s. 
an  acre  on  large  quantities  of  land  which  produced  nothing.  At  pre- 
sent they  may  keep  as  much  uncultivated  land  in  their  possession  as 
they  please  ;  for  if  it  brings  them  nothing  in,  it  costs  them  very  little. 
If  it  is  no  great  yam  to  them,  it  is  not  much  loss.  But  if  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  10s.  or  15s.  an  acre  tax  on  their  waste  lands,  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  loss :  a  loss  which  the  land-monopolists  would  never 
le  willing  to  bear.  They  would  be  obliged  then,  I  say,  either  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  or  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  allow  them  to  come  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  cultivate  them. 

And  either  would  do.  Either  would  secure  employment  to  the 
working  people  of  this  country.  The  land  could  only  be  cultivated 
by  man's  labour.  If  ail  the  land  in  the  kingdom  were  to  be  put  in 
cultivation,  and  if  the  land  which  is  at  present  partially  cultivated 
were  to  be  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  unemployed  labourers  in  the  kingdom,  would  be  re- 
quired. But  suppose  that  only  half  of  the  unemployed  labourers  in 
the  kingdom  were  required  to  cultivate  the  land,  this  half,  in  a  very 
little  time,  would  give  employment  to  the  other  half.  They  would 
soon  produce  more  than  they  needed,  and  wo'ild  of  course  wish  to 
exchange  their  surplus  produce  for  things  which  they  did  not  produce. 
One  portion  of  their  produce  they  would  wish  to  exchange  for  better 
houses  ;  another  portion  they  would  wish  to  exchange  for  better  fur- 
niture :  a  third  portion  they  would  wish  to  exchange  for  better 
clothes  ;  and  a  fourth  portion  they  would  wish  to  exchange  for  books. 
This  would  create  a  demand  for  the  labour  of  those  whose  work  it  is 
to  build  houses,  make  furniture,  prepare  clothes,  and  print  books.  It 
would  create  a  demand  for  ever)'  kind  of  labour  in  the  kingdom,  and 
for  every  kind  of  labourers.  The  weavers  and  spinners,  the  curriers 
and  tanners,  the  shoemakers  and  doggers,  the  builders  and  carpenters, 
the  joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  the  cotton- spinners  and  silk-spinners, 
the  wool-combers  and  stuff-weavers,  the  paper-makers  and  printers, 
the  booksellers  and  rag-gatherers  would  all  have  work.  A  general 
demand  for  labour  would  raise  the  price  of  labour.  Wages  would 
improve.  The  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  multiply  pro- 
visions and  make  them  cheaper.  Eegular  work,  good  wages  and 
abundance  of  cheap  provisions,  would  go  hand  in  hand.  The  working 
classes  and  the  middle  classes  would  alike  be  benefitted.  Even  land- 
lords themselves  would  not  be  injured.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
would  be  doubled  and  trebled,  and  be  more  equally  and  happily  dis- 
tributed as  well. 


POLITICAL  SPECULATION. 


A  writer  in  the  ' Leedi  Mercury'  of  July  1st,  who  appears  to  be 
Edward  Baines  himself,  referring  to  observations  made  in  Paris  during 
a  visit  to  that  city,  says  :  '  Friendly  as  I  am  to  perfect  liberty  of 
discussion,  I  am  forcibly  struck,  by  wliat  I  have  heard  and  seen,  with 
the  eminent  undesirableness  and  even  danger,  of  a  whole  people,  in- 
cluding the  ignorant  and  half  informed,  being  engaged  in  continual 
political  speculation.' 

Now  I  see  no  danger  whatever  in  a  whole  people  being  engaged  in 
continual  political  speculation.  If  political  speculation  in  any  coimtry 
is  dangerous,  it  is  because  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  are 
badly  managed.  If  political  speculation  endanger  tiie  Government,  it 
is  because  that  Government  is  unjust  and  wicked.  Political  specula- 
tion among  a  people,  can  only  tend  to  establish  more  firmlv,  and  to 
perfect  more  thoroughly,  a  wise,  a  just,  and  a  beneficent  Government. 
Political  speculation  produces  dangerous  excitement,  only  when  the 
mismanagement  of  political  affairs  by  a  Government  furnishes  dark 
and  revolting  deeds  on  which  to  speculate.  Let  a  Government  con- 
duct itself  wisely  and  beneficently,  and  men  may  speculate  on  politics 
as  freely,  as  universally,  and  as  constantly  as  they  please,  and  do  no 
harm  whatever.  If  freedom  of  political  speculation  endangers  a 
Government,  it  is  because  the  Grovernment  is  bad.     The  Government 


that  can  be  endangered  by  freedom  of  political  speculation  amon<r  the 
people,  ought  to  be  endangered  ;  ought  to  be  cashiered. 

And  nothing  but  freedom  of  political  speculation  ;  nothing  but  in- 
dulgence in  political  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  masses  ;  nothing 
but  continued,  or  long-continued  political  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  masses,  can  effect  a  reformation,  or  secure  the  destruction  of  bad 
Government.  It  is  not  political  speculation  that  is  wrong,  hat  doss 
legislation,  aristocratical  mis-gocernment.  It  is  not  speculation  on 
what  a  Government  does  that  endangers  the  peace  of  a  nation  ;  it  is 
the  occasion  furnished  by  bad  Governors  for  dissatisfaction,  indi^'na- 
tion  and  revenge.  Universal  political  speculation  in  Great  Britain^and 
Ireland  would  do  no  harm  whatever,  if  the  countries  were  governed 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Continued  and  universal  political  speculation 
and  discussion  would  only  tend,  under  good  government,  to  en'iohten 
and  expand  the  minds,  to  refine  and  elevate  the  virtues,  to  develope 
and  perfect  the  souls  of  the  people.  Continued  and  universal  political 
speculation  would  be  a  means  of  virtuous  and  religious  development, 
and  a  source  of  unbounded  pleasure  and  improvement.  It  is  bad 
government  that  wants  suppressing  ;  not  poUtical  speculation.  It  is 
bad  government  that  wants  suppressing;  not  freedom  of  political  dis- 
cussion. It  is  bad  government  that  endangers  the  peace  of  a  cojitrv. 
It  is  bad  government  that  inflames  the  passions  of  the  masses.  It  is 
bad  government  that  gives  power  to  Demagogues,  and  makes  their  ap- 
peals to  the  masses  irresistible.  It  is  bad  goeernment  that  forms  and 
organizes  clubs  ;  that  arms  the  masses  against  the  ruling  power  ;  that 
prepares  a  people  for  insurrection  ;  that  sows  the  seeds  of  civil  war  ; 
that  gives  birth  to  bloody  revolutions.  It  is  bad  government  that  is 
the  first  great  cause  of  all  these  evils.  These  evils  are  natural  results 
of  the  efforts  of  partially  enlightened  and  mixed  multitudes  of  men, 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  and  to  secure 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  God  intended  them  to  enjoy. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

Ireland  appears  to  be  in  an  exceedingly  critical  state.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  Confederates  are  coming  to  the  most  desperate  hostilities. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  before  these  words  shall  reach  our  reaJai-s, 
collisions  may  have  taken  place  between  the  hostile  parties.  AVe  are 
exceedingly  sorry  that  Government  should  have  brought  things  to  this 
extremity.  They  had  no  reason  to  do  so  whatever.  They  might  have 
secured  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  with  the  greatest  ease. 
There  was  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  that  was  the  interests  of  a 
few  selfish  Aristocrats.  If  Government  had  chosen  to  set  the  currnpt 
interests  of  this  heartless  and  inhuman  class  aside,  they  could  have 
secured  both  plenty  of  labour,  good  wages,  and  abundance  of  provisions 
to  all  the  people  of  Ireland.  All  that  was  wanted  was,  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  the  transfer  of  the  taxes  to 
the  land,  with  a  guarantee  that  the  land  should  remain  with  the  parties 
holding  it,  so  long  as  they  punctually  paid  the  tax  imposed  on  it.  These 
two  provisions  would  have  brought  the  «aste  lands  of  Ireland  into 
almost  instant  cultivation  :  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  secured 
the  better  cultivation  of  lands  already  partially  cultivated,  and  in  this 
way  have  secured  employment  to  all  the  unemployed  ;  have  doubled,  if 
not  trebled,  before  long,  the  products  of  Ireland  ;  and  have  changed  the 
condition  of  the  couutiy  at  large  from  one  of  ruin  a;id  starvatioii, 
to  one  of  plenty,  and  peace,  and  prosperity.  \\'hat  will  be  the 
consequence  now,  no  mortal  knows.  Some  taous.aiiJs  may  be  sacri- 
ficed in  civil  war.  Some  thousands  more  may  be  reduced  to  star- 
vation ;  and  the  country  at  laiare  thrown  into  a  state  of  unparal- 
leled misery.  Perhaps  better  things  are  in  reserve  fur  the  country. 
Perhaps  the  Confederates  may  triumph,  and  establish  a  local  Gro- 
vernment, and  introduce  a  brighter  era  into  the  history  of  their  country. 
Perhaps  they  may  oblige  the  Government  of  England  to  come  to 
terms,  and  make  concessions  which  shall  satisfy  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. God  grant  it  may  be  so.  We  care  not  how  terribly  the  British 
Government  are  humbled  ;  we  care  not  how  thoroughly  the  Aristocrats 
of  Ireland  are  stripped  ;  we  care  not  how  complete  and  decisive  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Irish  over  their  selfish,  unprincipled,  incorrigible  tyrant* 
may  prove,  if  the  country  be  only  blest  with  a  speedy  peace,  an  equit- 
able Government,  and  general  prosperity. 
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LOTS  OF  THINGS. 

COREESPONDENCE    BETWEEN    A.    0.    S.,    AND    J.    BARKES. 

(Continued  from  page  12. J 


SPEAKING   OUT  :    THE   NECESSITY    OF    IT. 

You  say,  '  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  me  to  speak  so  strongly.' 
I  answer,  there  is  all  the  necessity  in  the  world  for  me  to  speak  freely 
and  truthftilli/.  It  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  preserving  my  own.  soul 
from  corruption.  It  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  helping  forward  its 
free,  its  full,  and  its  harmonious  development.  It  is  necessary  to  my 
own  spiritual  health  ;  to  my  o\vn  spiritual  vigour  ;  to  my  own  spiritual 
improvement  and  perfection.  It  is  necessary  as  an  example  of  justice, 
of  impartiality.  It  is  necessary  as  a  rebuke  to  the  timidity  and  the 
cowardice,  the  faithlessness  and  the  treachery,  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  public  writers  of  the  present  day.  It  is  necessary  as  a  means  of 
rousing  and  enhghtening  the  minds  of  the  masses.  It  is  necessary  as  a 
means  of  exposing  the  guUt  and  infamy  of  those  of  the  middle  classes 
who  ally  themselves  with  the  tyrants  ;  who  accept  office  under  them  ; 
who  think  themselves  honoured  by  government  situations  ;  by  aristo- 
cratic alliances  ;  by  acts  of  condescension  and  patronage  from  govern- 
ment officials.  It  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  creating  that  strong  feeling 
of  hatred  for  Aristocracy  and  Royalty,  which  is  essential  to  prepare  the 
way  for  their  utter  and  eternal  annihilation.  It  is  necessary  as  a  means 
of  making  the  Aristocrats  themselves  know  and  feel  that  the3'  are  found 
out  ;  that  the  real  character  of  their  doings  is  at  length  understood  ; 
that  their  real  demerits  are  at  length  ascertained  ;  that  the  glare  of 
rank,  the  sound  of  titles,  can  no  longer  succeed  in  deluding  the  people  ; 
that  they  are  regarded  by  the  masses  as  thieves  and  murderers  ;  as  the 
meanest  and  the  vilest  of  men  ;  as  the  greatest  and  most  inexcusable  of 
criminals  ;  as  the  worst  of  all  pests  ;  as  tlie  weariest  of  all  burdens  ;  as 
the  most  worthless  and  mischievous  of  all  living  creatures  ;  as  the  hea- 
viest of  all  curses  ;  as  the  deadliest  of  all  plagues.  It  is  necessary,  I 
say,  as  a  means  of  making  the  Aristocrats  themselves  know  and  feel, 
that  they  pass  with  the  vulgar  now  for  not  much  better  than  they  are  ; 
that  their  reputation  among  the  masses  is  not  much  better  than  their 
characters ;  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  masses  as  the  enemies  of  God 
and  of  man  ;  as  foes  to  truth  and  righteousness  ;  as  the  oppressors  and 
plunderers  of  their  country  ;  as  the  disturbers  and  tormentors  of  their 
race.  It  is  necessary  too  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  truth.  The  truth 
ought  not  to  be  dishonoured  :  it  ought  to  be  revered.  The  truth  should 
be  told.  The  truth  should  be  trusted.  The  truth  should  be  permitted 
to  go  forth  freely,  ungarbled,  unmutilated,  undistorted,  unconstrained. 
It  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  forth  in  all  its  fulness,  in  all  its  proportions, 
in  all  its  freedom,  in  all  its  majesty,  in  all  its  beauty,  and  in  all  its  ter- 
ribleness.  It  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  forth  as  God's  own  child, 
through  God's  own  world,  to  do  God's  work  amongst  God's  creatures, 
and  to  kill  or  slay,  chastise  or  threaten,  admonish  or  instruct,  console 
or  strengthen,  as  the  crimes,  the  errors,  the  miseries,  or  the  virtues  of 
mankind  rec[uire. 

Again  ;  respect  to  truth  is  respect  to  God  :  unfaithfulness  to  truth  is 
unfaithfulness  to  God  :  distrust  of  truth  is  distrust  of  God  :  devoted- 
ness  to  truth  is  devotedness  to  God.  The  free  and  faithful  declaration 
of  truth  is  the  truest  worship,  is  tlie  highest  charity,  is  the  purest  and 
m;ost  effectual  exercise  of  beneficence.  It  is  the  truest  service  that  we 
can  render  to  God,  and  the  best  service  that  we  can  render  to  man. 

Again ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth,  as  a  means  of 
securing  peace  of  mind.  To  conceal  the  truth  would  be,  with  me,  to 
kindle  a  fire  in  my  very  soul,  to  torture  and  consume  my  very  vitals, 
to  destroy  the  very  joy  of  vay  existence,  and  render  me  the  most  misera- 
ble and  melancholy  of  all  creatures.  It  would  make  existence  a  burden 
and  a  weariness  to  me.  It  would  make  me  a  loathing  and  a  horror  to 
myself  ;  and  a  loathing  and  a  horror  to  God,  and  to  my  fellow  men.  I 
could  bear  to  be  anything  rather  than  a  conscious  traitor  to  my  God, 
and  to  my  fellow  men.  You  talk  about  Government  prosecutions  ;  but 
Government  prosecutions  are  trifles,  compared  with  prosecutions  by  one's 
own  conscience.  I  had  rather  see  all  the  black-soulcd  and  ugly-visaged 
monsters  that  ever  served  a  tyranny  since  the  world  began,  coming  into 
court  against  me,  swollen  to  the  throat  with  lies  and  perjuries,  and 
hacked  with  all  the  gaolers,  hangmen,  and  headsmen  that  ever  locked 
up,  or  strangled,  or  beheaded,  or  crucified  a  friend  of  God  or  of  man- 
kind, than  see  my  own  stern  conscience  approaching  me,  in  the  still 
and  quiet  evening,  with  one  true  bill  against  me  for  unfaithfulness  to 
truth,  to  my  God,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  kind.  What  is  a  bed  of 
straw,  compared  with  a  tortured  mind  ?     What  is  a  dingy  dungeon,  com- 


pared with  a  gloomy  sold  1  What  are  hulks  or  scaffolds,  compared  with 
the  racks  and  tortures  of  guilt  ? 

Again  ;  the  free  declaration  of  the  truth  is  necessary  as  a  means 
of  universal  reformation.  The  truth,  and  the  truth  alone,  can 
make  men  free.  The  truth,  and  the  truth  alone,  can  annihilate 
superstition  and  tyranny  ;  confound  and  overthrow  a  perjured  priest- 
hood, and  a  hypocritical  church ;  a  plundering  Government,  and 
a  murderous  Aristocracy.  The  tnith,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
can  do  all  these  things.  It  can  rid  the  world  of  all  abuses  :  it  can  ren- 
der men  pure  and  godlike  ;  and  can  make  society  on  earth,  a  like- 
ness cf  society  in  heaven. 

You  say,  I  have  both  tact  and  talent  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  people, 
without  wliat  you  regard  as  my  excessive  seasoning  !  I  answer,  I  have 
neither  tact  nor  talent  apart  from  liberty  and  faithfulness.  My  tact 
and  talent  are  neither  mere  nor  less,  than  my  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness, my  love  and  sympathy,  my  honesty  and  faithfulness.  My  power 
to  gain  attention  ;  my  power  to  interest  my  hearers  and  my  readers, 
results  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the  plain,  the  free,  the  natural, 
and  the  thorough-going  manner  in  which  I  utter  what  I  think,  and 
know,  and  feel.  And  the  free,  and  plain,  and  faitliful,  and  unreserved 
expression  of  what  I  think,  and  know,  and  feel,  is  the  very  thing  which 
constitutes  what  you  regard  as  my  excessive  seasoning.  If  I  were  to 
take  your  advice,  I  should  cease  to  be  natural,  and  should  have  neitlier 
tact  nor  talent  worth  preserving  left.  If  I  were  to  take  your  advice, 
and  do  violence  to  my  nature  ;  if  I  were  to  take  your  advice,  and  prove 
unfaithful  to  the  truth,  my  writings  and  my  lectures  would  be  con- 
temptible. 

MIXTURES   AND   MEDLEYS  !     THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   THEM. 

You  are  astonished,  you  say,  at  the  mixture  which  you  find  in  '  77ie 
People,'  of  calm,  temperate,  argumentative  reasoning,  and  what  you 
designate  the  veriest  rant  and  most  vulgar  abuse.'  I  answer,  that  mix- 
ture is,  in  truth  a  merit,  and  an  excellency.  That  mixture  deserves 
your  praise  rather  than  ycur  censure.  It  is  no  more  than  a  practical 
commentary  on  that  ancient  oracle,  which  requires  God's  stewards,  the 
servants  of  humanity,  to  give  to  every  one  his  portion  of  meat  in  due 
season !  It  is  the  result  of  that  respect  to  nature  and  to  truth,  for 
which  I  have  been  pleading.  It  is  the  result  of  the  naturalness  of  my 
style  of  writing.  It  is  exactly  the  quality  which  you  will  find  in  the 
writings  of  every  man  of  fervour  and  affection,  who  writes  as  the  ser- 
vant of  truth  and  of  righteousness  alone  ;  and  the  quality  which  you 
will  always  fail  to  find  in  the  writings  of  men  who  write  for  hire,  or 
for  a  party,  or  for  fame.  It  is  the  variety  of  nature.  You  see  a  simi- 
lar variety  in  every  department  of  the  universe.  You  may  see  a  similar 
variety  in  the  scenery  and  productions  of  every  district  of  country. 
You  may  see  a  similar  variety  in  every  human  being.  You  have,  in 
the  universe,  the  lofty  mountain,  and  the  extended  plain  ;  the  gentle 
current,  and  the  headlong  fall  ;  the  soft  green  field,  and  the  rugged 
mountain  ;  the  tuft  of  feathered  trees,  and  the  pile  of  horrid  rocks  ;  th& 
burning  tropics,  and  tlie  frozen  poles.  You  have  in  man  the  tender 
and  the  stern,  the  lovely  and  the  awful,  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 
the  solemn  and  the  mirthful,  the  witty  and  the  grave,  the  plaintive  and 
the  cheerful,  the  gentle  and  the  terrible.  You  have  manifestations  of 
all  those  qualities,  or  of  all  those  modes  of  mind,  in  the  same  individual, 
on  the  self-same  day.  These  various  states  of  mind  reveal  themselves 
in  every  one  :  they  reveal  themselves  in  you  yourself.  You  undergo  a 
hundred  changes,  and  show  yourself  in  a  hundred  forms,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  week,  witliiu  the  compass  of  a  day  at  times.  You  are  always 
changing  both  in  feeling  and  expression,  according  to  the  company  into 
which  you  fall,  the  parties  with  which  you  have  intercourse,  the  cha- 
racters with  whom  you  have  to  do,  the  events  that  come  to  your  know- 
ledge, the  position  in  which  you  find  your  affairs,  or  the  news  you  re- 
ceive respecting  the  affairs  of  your  friends.  Within  the  compass  of  a 
single  day  or  perhaps  an  hour,  you  argue  temperately  and  calmly,  sing 
cheerily  or  plaintively,  talk  wittily  or  gravely  ;  laugh,  frown,  shout, 
weep,  sigh,  and  groan  ;  console  and  counsel,  rebuke  and  encourage, 
denounce  and  applaud,  lament  and  congratulate,  absolve  and  condemn. 
You  do  all  these  unconsciously,  without  reflection.  You  undereo 
these  changes,  you  show  yourself  in  all  these  various  forms,  in  the 
bosom  of  your  family,  or  in  the  company  of  your  friends.  If  your 
thoughts,  and  words,  'and  feelings,  were  all  to  write  themselves  down 
in  a  book,  they  would  make,  in  a  day  or  an  hour,  a  work  as  vai-ious  in 
its  contents,  they  would  produce  as  complete  a  mixture,  as  perfect  a 
medley,  a  more  remarkable  mixture,  a  more  perfect  medley,  than  you 
can  find  either  in  my  '  Pbople'  or  '  Companion.' 
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PLACING   PEOPLE   IN   A   WRONG   POSITION. WHO   DOES   SOl 

You  say,  that  in  the  article  headed  'The  Unitarians  and  Chartism,' 
I  place  the  Unitarians  in  a  false  position.  I  answer,  will  you  write  an 
article,  putting  the  Unitarians  in  what  you  think  their  true  position,  and 
I  will  publish  it  in  '  The  People.'  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  do 
the  Unitarians  an  injustice.  I  would  not  willingly  do  injustice  to  any 
body  of  men  ;  least  of  all  to  the  Unitarians.  Not  that  I  consider 
myself  under  any  peculiar  obligations  to  the  Unitarians  :  not  that  I 
think  myself  more  a  debtor  to  the  Unitarians,  than  the  Unitarians  are 
to  me  :  but  because  I  regard  the  Unitarians  generally,  as  amongst  the 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  of  professing  Christians,  and  amongst  the 
moat  virtuous  and  worthy  part  of  the  community.  If  I  have  therefore 
done  any  injustice  to  the  Unitarians,  I  have  done  itignorantly  and  un- 
intentionally. And  if  any  Unitarian  will  point  out  that  injustice,  he 
shall  have  the  freest  access  to  the  columns  of  my  periodicals.  But  I 
have  not  done  injustice  to  the  Unitarians  ;  I  have  not,  in  my  judgment, 
placed  them  in  a  false  position.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  of  the  Uni- 
tarians as  a  body  that  I  speak,  but  only  of  some  Unitarians.  In  the 
second  place,  the  position  which  those  Unitarians  occupy  in  the  article 
to  which  you  refer,  is  the  position  which  they  have  themselves  taken 
in  conversation  and  correspondence  with  me,  and  in  articles  published 
by  them  in  their  periodicals.  Those  of  the  Unitarians  for  whose  bene- 
fit that  article  was  written,  objected,  not  to  Chartists  merely,  but  to 
Chartism.  Mr.  Aspland  took  that  position.  He  took  that  position 
above  a  year  ago.  When  he  had  read  the  first  three  or  four  of  my 
Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Booh,  he  refused  to  read  any 
more,  alleging  as  his  reason,  that  '  /  was  very  little  better  than  a  Char- 
tist.' It  was  about  this  time  that  he  refused  to  insert  in  his  Reformer 
my  Remarks  on  the  Diffusion  of  Tracts,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  my  political  proceedings.  I  have  received  private  commu- 
nications from  several  Unitarians,  complaining,  not  of  my  manner  of 
advocating  the  principles  of  the  Charter  merely,  but  of  the  extavagance 
of  the  principles  themselves.  Some  years  ago  certain  Unitarians  re- 
fused to  hear  me  preach,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me  whatever, 
on  the  simple  ground  that  they  had  heard  that  I  was  a  Chartist.  I 
have,  in  Unitarian  circles,  heard  the  fact  that  a  man  was  a  Chartist, 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  shunning  him,  and  refusing  to  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  him,  even  when  the  man's  religious  principles  were 
Unitarian,  and  when  his  moral  character  was  above  suspicion.  I 
could  name  one  of  the  first  and  finest,  one  of  the  best  and  cleverest,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable,  one  of  the  kindest  and  purest  men 
I  ever  met  with,  who  has  been  despised  and  rejected  by  many  Unitari- 
ans ;  who  has  been  treated  by  some  as  an  outcast ;  who  has  been  unjustly 
and  cruelly  used  by  Unitarian  magistrates,  for  no  other  reason  that  I 
could  learn,  than  that  he  was  a  Ciiartist.  I  was  myself  warned  and 
admonished  by  certain  Unitarians,  to  have  no  fellowship  with  this  same 
superior  individual,  on  this  sole  ground,  that  he  had  identified  himself 
with  the  Chartists,  and  lectured  for  them  in  their  Room. 

Then  again  ;  at  the  last  Leeds  election,  the  great  body  of  the  Uni- 
tarians went  against  Sturge,  the  Radical,  and  voted  in  favour  of  a 
useless,  aristocratic  Whig.  A  gentleman,  a  Unitarian  minister,  assured 
me  this  day,  that  the  Unitarians  generally  were  not  only  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Charter,  but  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume.  He  said 
they  had  great  confidence  in  Lord  John  Russell.  He  had  been  in  com- 
pany with  another  Unitarian  minister  the  same  day,  who  had  refused 
to  go  to  hear  the  moderate  Henry  Vincent,  on  the  ground  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  views.  But  I  hardly  dare  tell  you  all  that  I  heard. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  heard  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  me,  that  I  had 
done  the  Unitarians  no  injustice,  in  representing  a  number  of  them  as 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

But  mark  ;  I  have  never  blamed  the  Unitarians  for  not  being  Char- 
tists ;  much  less  have  I  denounced  them  as  enemies  to  their  country 
and  their  kind.  I  have  treated  them  in  all  cases  with  the  utmost 
respect,  and  have  spoken  of  them  with  the  greatest  kindness.  The 
worst  that  I  have  done  has  been  to  answer  their  letters  in  The  People, 
for  the  purpose  of  unfolding,  both  to  them  and  others,  the  merits  of  the 
principles  held  by  the  Chartists.  It  would  have  been  well  if  all  the 
Unitarians  had  treated  me  in  the  same  manner.  I  differ  as  widely  from 
my  Unitarian  opponents  on  the  subject  of  politics,  as  they  do  from  me. 
I  have  as  great  a  hatred  and  horror  of  their  Whiggism,  as  they  have  of 
my  Chartism  or  Republicanism.  I  have,  if  possible,  a  far  worse  opin- 
ion of  the  men  whom  certain  Unitarian  ministers  call  '  the  present  en- 
lightened rulers  of  Great  Britain,'  thon  Unitarians  have  of  the  wildest 
and  most  violent  among  the  Chartists.    It  is  impossible  for  Unitarians 


to  have  a  worse  opinion  of  the  most  obnoxious  Chartist  or  Republican 
in  the  kingdom,  than  I  myself  have  of  the  aristocratic  Whigs.  It  is 
impossible  therefore  that  the  Unitarians  can  think  they  have  more 
reason  for  denouncing  me  on  account  of  my  connection  with  the  Char- 
tists, than  I  think  I  have  for  denouncing  them  for  their  connection  with 
the  Whigs.  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  and  bearing  this  also  in 
mind,  that  I  am,  in  the  esteem  of  many  Unitarians,  less  educated,  less 
refined,  and  naturally  more  ardent  and  enthusiastic  than  Unitarians 
generally  are  ;  I  say,  bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  compare  my 
treatment  of  the  Unitarians  in  my  articles  in  The  People,  and  the 
Unitarians'  treatment  of  me  in  their  two  organs.  The  Christian  Reformer, 
and  The  Inquirer,  and  then  tell  me  whether  the  Unitarians  or  myself 
have  acted  most  creditably,  most  Christianlj',  most  honourably  ?  "  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Aspland  and  his  coadjutors  towards  me  in  the  Christian 
Reformer,  has  been  most  unmanly.  To  sum  up  almost  every  char"^ 
that  I  can  make  against  an  author  in  one  word,  it  has  been  quite  ortho- 
dox.* 

Then  look  at  the  conduct  of  The  Inquirer.  I  published  an  Address 
to  the  people  of  Leeds,  admonishing  them  not  rashly  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  oppression  and  tyranny  :  an  address  inculcating  peace, 
and  deprecating  violence  on  the  part  of  all  persons  :  an  address  as  just, 
as  seasonable,  and  in  all  respects  as  creditable,  as  an  address  could  well 
be.  How  does  the  Inquirer,  the  Unitarian  newspaper,  treat  me  in  re- 
turn for  this  address?  It  holds  me  up  to  the  Unitarian  body,  and  to 
the  public,  as  a  mischievous  and  imprincipled  agitator ;  as  a  destroyer  of 
peace  and  order  ;  as  an  organ  of  discord  and  violence  ;  as  one  who  stirs 
up  enmities  among  his  fellow  citizens,  and  sets  the  poor  at  war  tcith  the 
rich,  the  loioer  class  with  the  upper;  as  an  enemy  of  my  country  and  of  man- 
kind. 

Now  tell  me,  friend,  who  it  is  who  has  reason  to  complain  of  the 
position  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  mj'self  or  the  Unitarians  ?  Con- 
trast my  treatment  of  the  Unitarians,  with  their  treatment  of  me,  and 
say,  whether  the  Unitarians  or  myself  have  most  need  of  counsel, 
reproof,  and  admonition. 

Then  mark  you  :  I  wished  to  reply  to  the  false  and  foolish,  to  the 
mad  and  outrageous  charges  of  the  Inquirer  ;  and  the  Editor,  with  all 
the  intolerance  and  injustice  of  a  bigot,  and  with  all  the  haughtiness 
and  surliness  of  a  tyrant,  denied  me  that  right,  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  admit  such  sentiments,  that  is,  such  sentiments  as  those  of 
the  People's  Charter,  into  his  paper.  Now  I  have  not  only  abstained 
from  all  abusive  or  contemptuous  language  towards  the  Unitarians,  but 
have  offered  them  the  liberty  of  reply.  I  never  said  it  before,  and  I  should 
not  have  said  it  now,  if  you  and  others  had  not  seemed  to  think  you  had 
cause  of  complaint  against  me  :  I  say  I  never  said  it  before,  but  I  do  say  it 
now,  that  certain  Unitarians  are  not  quite  so  just  or  so  liberal  as  they 
ought  to  be  :  that  they  are  not  so  tolerant  or  gentle,  so  kind  or  courteous, 
as  they  ought  to  be.  If  any  man  on  earth  deserved  to  be  treated  with 
respect  and  kindness  by  tlie  Unitarians,  it  was  I.  And  if  any  man 
upon  earth  can  read  the  attacks  made  upon  me  in  the  Reformer  and  the 
Inquirer,  and  my  address  to  the  Unitarians  in  reply  to  these  attacks, 
and  in  reply  to  private  communications  receiv.d  from  individual  Uni- 
tarians, and  then  think  that  the  Unitarians  have  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  me,  let  me  see  that  man  ;  let  me  hear  his  name, 

(  To  be  Continued.) 


MACHINERY;  EIGHT  HOURS'  BILL,  &c. 

TO  A  SUBSCRIBER  INJURED  BY  MACHINERY. 


I  do  not  think  that  a  law  to  limit  men  to  eight  hours'  labour  a  day, 
would,  of  itself,  do  any  good  whatever.  It  might  tend  to  show  the  rot- 
tenness of  our  present  system  of  legislation,  and  thus  make  men  more 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  great  and  thorough  change  ;  but  it  would 
not,  of  itself,  benefit  the  employers  or  the  employed.  It  would  injure 
both.  What  is  wanted  is,  a  change  in  the  great  principles  and  in  the 
whole  plan  of  legislation.  What  is  wanted  is,  the  abolition  of  the  law 
of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  ;  the  transfer  of  the  taxes  to  the  land  ;  the 
imposition  of  the  heaviest  taxes  on  the  largest  estates  ;  thus  compelling 
the  land-holders  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  securing,  by  that  means,  the 
emplojTnent  of  more  labour  on  the  land. 

*  I  use  the  word  Orthodox  to  express  everything  that  is  anti-christian  and 
unworthy. 
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Another  thing  which  is  wanted  is,  the  annihilation  of  the  National 
Debt. 

Another  is,  the  abolition  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  employment  of 
its  revenues  for  purposes  of  public  cliarity. 

Another  is,  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  a  radical 
change  in  the  whole  of  our  colonial  system. 

If  the  changes  to  which  we  have  referred  were  made,  the  working 
people  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be  able  to  obtain  good  houses, 
good  furniture,  good  clothes,  abundance  of  good  food,  abundance  of  good 
books,  and  every  thing  else  essential  to  their  comfort  and  welfare,  with 
three  or  four  hours'  labour  a  day,  or  with  even  less  than  that.  But 
until  the  government  and  legislation  of  the  country  are  thus  radically 
and  thoroughlj'  changed  ;  until  we  have  a  democratic  government,  and 
democratic  influences  pei'vading  all  departments  of  the  State  and  every 
branch  of  legislation,  no  interference  with  labour  or  machinery  woiild 
secure  to  the  masses  of  the  people  either  regular  employment,  good 
wages,  short  hours,  or  plenty  of  trade. 

I  grant  that  machinery  has  proved  an  injury  to  multitudes,  but  it 
has  not  proved  an  injury  in  consequence  of  any  thing  bad  in  itself,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  •(vjicked  S3'stem  of  government  with  which  the 
country  lias  been  cursed.  If  the  country  were  governed  as  it  ought  to 
be  ;  if  it  were  governed  on  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  common 
equity,  machinery  would  prove  a  blessing  ;  a  blessing  to  all ;  and  a 
greater  blessing  to  the  masses  than  to  others. 

To  limit  the  period  of  labour  to  eight  hours  a  dny,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  would  only  tend  to  promote  the  trade  of  America  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  the  trade  of  England.  It  would 
not  secure  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  hands  in  this  country : 
it  would  only  secure  a  greater  amount  of  employment  to  the  workmen 
of  other  countries.  The  ten  nouns'  bill  itself  will  do  but  little  good, 
unless  followed  up  by  a  thorough  reform  in  our  political  and  social 
institutions.  It  is  right  enough  to  prevent  men  from  labouring  in  fac- 
tories so  many  hours  a  day  ;  liut  the  first  thing  should  be,  to  secure  to 
men  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  what  is  needful  to  their  comfort  and 
their  welfare  by  their  labour.  It  looks  all  very  kind  in  Lord  Asliley 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  young  children  from  being  injured  or  ruined 
by  over  much  labour ;  but  I  should  think  it  still  kinder,  and  regard 
it  as  infinitely  wiser  in  Lurd  Ashley,  if  Lord  Ashley  would  seek  the 
abolition  of  class  legislation,  and  of  royal  and  aristocratical  privileges, 
and  thus  seek  to  afford  the  masses  of  the  Empire  the  opportunity,  by  a 
moderate  amount  of  labour,  to  obtain  what  is  needful  to  their  comfort 
and  welfare. 

I  am  glad  the  ten  hours'  bill  was  passed.  1  would  favour  an  eight 
hours'  bill,  if  an  eight  hours'  bill  were  introduced  ;  but  I  should  favour 
it,  not  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  ever  be  able  to  i-elieve  the 
distress  of  the  country,  but  because  I  should  expect  it  to  make  more 
manifest  the  unjust  and  wicked  system  of  mis-government  by  which 
the  country  is  afflicted,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  thorough,  a 
radical,  a  imiversal  change. 


PEOPLE'S  LEAGUE. 


The  Secret.iry  of  the  People's  League  is  wishful  to  bo  put  in  commuuication 
with  the  friends  of  radical  and  thorough-going  reform  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Executive  of  the  Le.igue  are  wishful  to  make  preparations  for 
one  grand,  united  struggle  of  all  classes  of  radical  reformers  for  Universal 
Suffrage,  &c.  The  Secretarj'  -wishes  to  communieMte,  not  only  with  individual 
Ecformera,  but  with  the  ofiicers  of  the  \arious  Iteform  Associations  in  the 
kingdom.  He  wishes,  if  possible,  to  bring  over  the  Household  Suffragists  to 
Tniversal  Suffrage ;  and  to  unite  all  sections  of  Universal  Suffragists  in  one 
grand  system  of  opeiations,  resembling  those  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League. 

My  conviction  is,  that  less  than  this  vdU  not  secure  the  reforms  we  want. 
I  feel  persuaded  that  neither  the  middle  claeees,  nor  the  working  classes  alone, 
can  carry  the  measures  of  rarliamentary  Reform  which  wc  require.  There 
must  be  union  if  there  is  to  be  success. 

I  am  for  union.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  myself  a  Republican ;  yet  I 
work  with  the  Chartists  with  pleasure.  On  the  same  principle,  I  wish  all  who 
long  for  a  speedy  and  peaceful  revolution,  to  unite  with  any  party  who  seek 
to  effect  such  a  revolution,  and  especially  with  such  parties  as  goat  onee  for 
Universal  Suffi-age,  and  the  like. 

The  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  People's  League  is,  Th(ymas  Begga, 
People's  League  Offices,  26,  Kew  Bond  Street,  London. 
_  I  think  those  especially,  who  do  not  feel  free  to  unite  with  Chartist  Asso- 
ciations, but  who  still  wish  to  see  the  Charter  the  law  of  the  land,  should 
write  to  Mr.  Beggs,  and  work  with  the  People's  League.  Any  one  may  ob- 
tain from  Jlr.  Bcggs  copies  of  the  plan  of  organization,  and  other  such  doeu- 
ments  as  are  published  by  the  League. 


Many  influential  Reformers  of  the  Radical  School  have  already  declared 
their  determination  to  co-operate  with  the  League;  and  the  Council,  I  am 
told,  are  making  arrangements  to  send  deputations,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  all 
the  important  towns. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  while  we  recommend  parties  to  co-operate  with 
the  People's  League,  we  wish  none,  on  any  account,  in  any  case,  to  give  up- 
agitating  for  a  greater  reform,  for  the  purpose  of  labouring  for  a  less.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  :  let  there  be  no  compromise  :  but  let  there  be  as  much 
union  and  co-operation  as  possible.  We  have  no  strength  to  lose  :  we  have  no 
opportunities  to  throw  away.  The  tyrant  Aristocrats  will  waste  no  strength, 
will  throw  away  no  opportunities;  why  then  should  the  People  do  so?  The 
circumstances  of  the  country  ;  the  condition  of  Europe ;  the  state  of  the  world ; 
our  own  interests,  and  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large,  all  demand  that  we 
should  unite  for  Reform  at  once,  and  work  for  it  with  all  our  might,  and  make 
the  best  of  every  opportunity  with  which  we  may  tie  favoured. 


NEW  PERIODICALS. 

Among  tlie  new  perioclicals  whicb  ire  have  seen  of  late,  all  adTocatins;  the  causo  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  1,  The  Standard  of  Freedom  :  1,  The  Champion  of  Freedom  ;Z.  The  Spirit  <if  the 
Apc\   4,  The  liepiiblican  ;  5,  The  Midland  Progressionist. 

The  Midland  Progressionist  is  a  raontbly  publication.  It  has  reached  its  seventh  number. 
It  is  printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  supplied  by  him  to  his  agents.  All  these  publications  are  of  a 
liberal  character     Not  one  of  them  advocates  le=s  than  Universal  Suffrage. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  H.  L. — A  Grammar,  Book  of  Exercises,  and  a  Dilectus,  or  coUection  of  sentences,  are  the 
books  you  need  in  beginning  to  leani  Latin.  Some  can  learn  without  a  ttacher;  others  cannot. 
Some  cannot  learn  even  with  a  teacher.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  learn  Latin.  But  the  man 
that  attempts  to  learn  it,  though  he  may  fail,  will  not  lose  his  labour.  The  attemi>t  to  learn 
strengthens  Ids  mind,  and  every  lesson  throws  some  degree  of  light  on  the  English  language. 
And  no  man  can  tell,  for  certain,  whether  he  can  learn  the  language  or  not,  till  he  tries.  1 
have  no  fears  that  young  men  in  general  will  try  too  long. 

To  W.  Brown.— I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  yormg  men  of  Sunderland  are  takmg  so  great  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country ;— that  they  are  forming  societies,  and  holding  meetings, 
for  the  free  discussion  of  all  matters  bearing  upon  national  interests.  I  hope  they  will  connect 
with  their  society  a  reading  room,  and  take  in  all  the  best  and  thorough-going  periodicals  and 
papers  of  the  diiy.  1  have  no  doubt,  that  the  more  the  subject  is  discussed,  the  more  generally 
will  it  be  seen,  fhat  Monarchy  is  a  folly  and  a  curse  ;  and  that  a  pure  umnixed  Democracy  is 
the  most  rational  and  beneficial  form  of  Goremment.  Hepublican  views  are  spreading  through 
the  country  very  rapidly.  One  might  venture  to  foretell,  without  much  fear  that  his  prophecy 
would  be  falsified,  that  in  a  very  few  years,  there  will  be  ten  Bepublicans  in  England  to  two 
Royalists.  The  people  of  this  country  will  not  be  content  with  the  Charter  in  connection  witij 
lloyalty.  and  a  House  of  Lords  ;  they  will  want  the  Chai-ter  without  any  incumbrance  ;  and 
they  will  get  it  too.  Republican  sentiments  will  create  Republican  institutions.  An  Anti- 
Monarchical  and  an  Anti-Aristocratical  feeling  will  annihilate  Monarchical  and  Aristocratical 
institutions.  No  country,  1  should  think,  since  the  world  began,  ever  experienced  a  greater 
change  of  sentiments  on  political  subjects,  in  so  short  a  time,  than  this  country  ha«  exiwrienced 
within  the  last  six  months.  And  as  great  a  change  in  the  same  direction  is  likely  to  take  place 
during  the  next  six  months.  I  hope  societies  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  on  political  subjects, 
as  well  as  on  important  subjects  generally,  will  he  established  by  the  young  throughout  the 
country". 

To.  J.  Stafford.— It  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  how  evil  originated,  or  irhen  it  origi- 
nated :  the  great  thing  is,  to  try  to  alleviate  or  cure  it. 

I  do  myself  believe  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  the  man  that  does  his  duty  ;  but 
the  man  who  neglects  to  grapple  with  evil ;  who  does  not  do  his  best,  both  for  his  own  welfare, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  does  not  do  his.  duty. 

I  do  not  believe  in  your  views  of  the  Fidl,  nor  in  your  views  of  the  state  of  the  fii-st  created 
man.  My  readers  should  miderstand  that  I  have  previously,  in  other  works,  discussed  ahnost 
every  religious  question.  To  these  woi'ks  they  should  refer,  if  they  wish  to  know  my  views  on 
theological  subjects.  Though  a  firm  believer  in  God,  and  in  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  great 
principles  of  religion :  though  a  firm  believer  in  God,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  great  essentia! 
principles  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  I  am  not  a  believer  in  much  of  the  popular  theology.  I 
look  on  the  principal  part  of  what  is  taught  by  the  various  sects  and  priesthoods  of  the  day,  aa 
human  inventions,  and  not  divine  revelations. 

A  CONSTANT  JtKADER,  Mossl.EY. — A  thorough  non-resi&tant  believes  that  it  is  wrong  to  strike 
a  child,  or  to  use  force  with  any  hmnau  being.  I  never  held  tliis  opinion.  1  never  was  satisfied 
of  its  truth.    I  never,  therefore,' was  a  thorough  non-resistant. 

But  1  am  not  now  so  much  of  a  non-resistant  as  I  was  some  years  ago.  Some  yeai-s  ago,  I  be- 
lieved it  wrong  to  go  to  law,  or  to  use  Goveiiunent  force  in  any  case ;  I  now  think  differently. 
It  is  foolish  for  any  one  to  expect  all  that  1  write  in  Thk  PEOrtE,  to  agree  with  all  that  I 
have  OTitten  previously.  It  is  enough  if  what  1  write  in  Tnn  Peofib  agrees  with  what  I  now 
think  provided  I  use  the  best  means  in  my  power  to  have  my  thoughts  coirect.  The  most  valuable 
consistency  of  aU  is,  a  steady  and  fearless  pursuit  of  tmth  ;  an  honest  avowal  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  he  truth,  and  an  endeavour  to  conform  our  lives  in  all  things  to  its  requirements.  The 
consistency  which  consists  in  never  holding  or  publishing,  at  different  periods  of  one's  life,  dif- 
ferent or  opposite  opinions,  is  a  kind  of  consistency  which  I  neither  have  nor  value. 

To  A.  T.,  Oldham.— I  should  publish  your  extract  with  pleasure,  if  I  had  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  truth;  but  I  cannot  publish  it  on  the  testimony  of  the  Manchester  Examiner. 

I  have  taken  in  hand  to  unfold  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  People,  and  by  the  help  of  God 
I  iviU  go  through  with  the  work.  I  will  listen  to  aU  objections,  and  give  them  full  and  honest 
answers  but  I  wUl  not  yield  a  haU's-bieadth,  tm  I  am  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong.  1  wiU  show, 
if  spared,  that  the  larQCSt  demands  of  the  People  are  not  too  large,— that  the  People  not  only 
do  not  ask  viorc  than  their  rights,  but  less.  And  I  shaU  keep  to  my  plam  way  of  speaking  of 
our  mis-rulers,  till  some  one  shall  prove  to  me.  that  I  have  spoken  of  tuem  worse  than  they  de- 
serve, or  worse  th.an  the  interests  of  the  People  demand.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

I  hope  no  reader  of  InR  Peoplk  ivill  complain  of  the  length  to  which  I  have  earned  my 
answers  to  some  of  my  Correspondents.  I  want  to  answer  men  thoroughly.  1  want  to  tear  up 
prejudice  by  the  roots.  And  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  objection  which  one  man 
senils  me  a  hinidrcit  or  a  thoumiid  men  .feet.  I  must  answer  o»,  and  1  must  answer 
thoroughly.  And  1  must  publish  objections  in  "the  objector's  own  words,  that  they  may  see 
that  1  have  faith  in  my  prmciples.  and  faith  in  the  power  of  my  advocacy  of  them.-J.  Babkeb. 
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IRELAND  AND  THE  'LEEDS  MERCURY.' 

A    LETTER  TO  E.  BAINES,  JUN. 


Sib, 


Who  it  is  that  writes  the  leading  articles  in  the  Leeds  Mercury 
I  cannot  tell  ;  but  some  of  them  are  shamelessly  false.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  an  article  on  Ireland,  in  the  Mercury  of  Saturday 
last,  July  29th.  I  have  no  high  opinion  of  your  knowledge  and 
■virtue,  but  I  can  hardly  think  you  ignorant  or  wicked  enough  to  be 
the  author  of  the  awful  and  extravagant  falsehoods  which  that  article 
contains.  Yet  you  are  answerable,  I  am  told,  for  the  articles  which 
appear  in  the  Mercury.  I  forward  you,  therefore,  the  following  re- 
marks. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  is  most  monstrous.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing statements  : 

'  To  pretend  that  Ireland  is  in  the  present  day  oppressed  by  England,  is  a 
wilful,  unmitigated  falsehood.  The  Irish  are  represented  in  the  same  Parlia- 
ment as  the  English,  and  hare  all  the  institutions  of  freedom,  with  all  the 
protection  of  just  laws.  We  are  very  far  from  denying  that  Ireland  has  in 
former  ages  been  oppressed ;  but  that  was  under  an  Irish,  not  under  an  Impe- 
rial Parliament ;  and  we  utterly  deny  that  she  is  oppressed  now :  that  she 
could  be  so  oppressed,  or  that  Parliament  are  not  sincerely  desirous  to  remedy 
her  great  social  erils.' 

That  any  man  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty  could  write 
or  sanction  such  statements  as  these  is  impossible.  '  To  pretend  that 
Ireland  is  in  the  present  day  oppressed  by  England,'  says  this  article, 
'  is  a  wilful,  unmitigated  falsehood  \  !'  I  answer,  to  pretend  that 
Ireland  in  the  present  day  is  not  oppressed  by  England  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  not  a  wilful,  a  most  unaccountable  and  extravagant  falsehood. 
Is  not  Ireland  burdened  with  a  Protestant  Church  Establishment  ? 
Are  not  the  Irish  compelled  to  pay  a  priesthood  which  they  regard  as 
anti-christian,  and  to  support  a  religious  system  which  they  look  upon 
as  heretical  and  infidel  ?  And  is  this  no  oppression  ?  Do  not  you, 
Mr.  Baines,  consider  that  Dissenters  in  England  are  oppressed  ?  Do 
you  not  consider  the  Established  Church  of  England  a  piece  of  oppres- 
sion ?  Do  you  not  consider  the  new  education  system  as  oppressive, 
which  taxes  yourself  and  those  who  think  with  you,  for  the  support 
of  schools  which  you  regard  as  the  seminaries  of  error,  infidelity, 
and  vice  ?  And  is  there  any  comparison  between  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  English  establishment  and  the  oppressiveness  of  the  Irish 
one  ?  In  England  the  people  at  large  are  Protestants.  Even  the 
Dissenters,  in  general,  profess  to  look  upon  the  theological  system  of 
the  Church  with  a  degree  of  favour,  and  to  regard  vast  numbers  of  its 
ministers  as  truly  evangelical  ;  while  the  Established  Church  itself 
embraces  within  its  pale  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  But  the  Irish  Establishment  does  not  embrace  per- 
haps one-twentieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ;  while  the  Irish 
generally  look  upon  the  priesthood,  and  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
State  Church,  as  heretical,  corrupt,  and  damnable.  You  yourself 
then  must  acknowledge,  that  Ireland  in  the  present  day  is  oppressed 
by  England.  You  must  acknowledge,  that  to  deny  that  Ireland  is,  in 
the  present  day,  oppressed  by  England,  would  be  a  far  greater  false- 
iiood  than  to  say,  that  the  Dissenters  of  Bngland  are  not  oppressed 
b/  the  GoYemment. 


The  article  adds,  '  The  Irish  are  represented  in  the  same  Parlia- 
ment with  the  English,  and  have  all  the  institutions  of  freedom,  with 
all  the  protection  of  just  laws.'  Here  you  intimate  that  the  Irish  are  as 
WELL  represented  in  Parliament  as  the  English.  But  what  is  the 
fact  1  The  English,  embracing  Scotland  and  Wales,  have  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  members  to  represent  eighteen  or  nineteen  millions 
of  people  ;  while  the  Irish  have  only  one  hundred  and  five  members 
to  represent  nine  millions.  England  has,  therefore,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  members  above  its  share,  while  Ireland  has  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  members  less  than  its  share.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
Irish  are  represented  in  the  same  parliament  with  the  English.  They 
would  be  represented  in  the  same  parliament,  if  the  English  had  a 
thousand  representatives,  and  the  Irish  only  one.  The  question  is, 
are  the  Inih  fairly  and/ully  represented  1 

Besides,  even  if  the  Irish  were  fairly  and  fully  represented  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  it  would  be  no  proof  that  the  Irish  were  not  op- 
pressed. Suppose  that  England  were  joined  to  China,  and  were  repre- 
sented in  the  same  parliament  with  the  Chinese  :  and  suppose,  at  the 
same  time,  that  England  were  allowed  to  send  a  number  of  represen- 
tatives to  the  Chinese  parliament  proportioned  to  its  population  : 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  England,  with  eighteen  millions  of  peo- 
ple would  send  eighteen  members,  we  will  say,  while  China,  with  its 
three  hundred  millions  of  people,  would  send  three  hundred  members. 
This  would  be  granting  a  privilege  to  England,  which  England  has 
never  granted  to  Irelar.d.  But  would  England  be  satisfied  with  this  1 
Would  England  be  free  in  such  a  position  ?  Would  it  necessarily 
foUow,  that  because  England  was  represented  in  the  same  parliament 
with  the  Chinese,  she  was  not  and  could  not  be  oppressed  by  China  1 
Might  not  the  eighteen  representatives  of  England  be  perpetually  out- 
voted by  the  three  hundred  representatives  of  China  ?  If  the  Chinese 
had  any  interest  in  imposing  their  religious  system  upon  the  English, 
and  compelling  the  English  to  pay  for  the  support  of  its  ministers, 
could  they  not  do  it  under  such  a  system  with  the  utmost  ease  ? 
Could  not  the  three  hundred  Chinese  outvote  for  ever  the  eighteen 
English  representatives  1  Could  they  not  hold  the  English  in  a  state 
of  slavery  ?  To  be  free,  England  must  have  a  parliament  of  its  own. 
England  might  be  represented  in  the  same  parliament  with  the  Chi- 
nese, and  have  no  liberty  at  all.  England  might  be  represented  in 
the  same  parliament  with  the  Chinese,  and  have  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives proportioned  to  its  population,  and  yet  be  in  a  state  of 
absolute  slavery.  So  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Even  if  England  had 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  members  less  than  it  has,  and  Ireland  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  more,  the  English  would  still  be  all-powerful  ; 
the  English  would  still  have  twice  the  number  of  members  that  the 
Irish  had.  The  English  would,  therefore,  have  the  power  of  imposing 
their  own  religious  system  and  their  own  set  of  priests  upon  the  Irish. 
The  English  would  have  the  power  of  impairing  the  commerce  of 
Ireland ;  of  fastening  foolish  and  wicked  governors  upon  her  ;  of  tam- 
pering with  her  magistracy  ;  of  packing  her  juries  ;  of  transporting 
her  patriots  ;  of  preventing  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  of 
starving  the  population  to  death.  Even  if  Ireland  had  a  number  of 
representatives  in  the  English  parhament  proportioned  to  her  popula- 
tion, she  might  still  be  England's  slave,  bound  hand  and  foot.     To 
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be_/5-ee,  Ireland  must  have  a  parliament  of  her  oion.  Her  representa- 
tives must  have  power  to  legislate  without  check  or  control.  Her 
representatives  must  have  the  privilege,  not  of  disputing  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  elected  by  a  foreign  nation,  but  of  passing  their 
own  laws,  of  governing  their  own  country,  without  hindrance  or  im- 
pediment from  any  foreign  power  wliatever.  To  me  it  seems  as  plain 
as  the  light,  that  as  long  as  Ireland  is  united  with  England,  in  the 
way  in  which  she  is  united  with  England  at  present,  she  must  always 
be  at  the  mercy  of  England  ;  she  must  always  be  a  slave.  So  long  as 
"the  Irish  are  denied  a  parliament  of  their  own,  the  power  of  England 
will  be  absolute.  Ireland  will  be  a  slave,  and  England  will  be  a 
tyrant.  The  tyrant  may  sometimes  be  gentle  ;  still  she  will  be  a  tyrant. 
The  slave  may  sometimes  be  kindly  treated  ;  still  she  will  be  a  slave.  If 
England  were  united  with  China,  in  the  same  way  that  Ireland  is 
united  with  England,  England  would  be  a  slave,  and  China  would  be 
a  tyrant.  China  might  sometimes  treat  England  kindly  ;  but  that 
would  not  alter  the  fact.  China  would  still  be  the  tyrant,  and 
England  would  still  be  the  slave.  And  nothing  could  secure  the/rce- 
dom  of  England,  but  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  Nothing  could 
secure  the  freedom  of  England,  but  a  free  and  independent  parliament 
of  its  own.  And  nothing  can  secure  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  but  the 
dissolution  of  the  existing  union.  Nothing  can  secure  the  freedom  of 
Ireland,  but  a  free  and  independent  parliament  of  her  own. 

You  say,  '  The  Irish  have  all  the  institutions  of  freedom.'  You 
must  know  this  to  be  false.  A  free  and  independent  parliament  is 
one  institution  of  freedom  ;  and  Ireland  has  not  got  that.  A  free 
and  independent  parliament  includes  all  other  institutions  of  freedom. 
To  be  deprived  of  that,  therefore,  is,  in  effect,  to  be  deprived  of  all. 
Ireland  has,  therefore,  no  institutions  of  freedom.  She  is  held  and 
ruled  as  a  conquered  and  enslaved  province. 

You  say,  'The  Irish  have  all  the  protection  of  just  laws.'  But  you 
cannot  believe  what  3'ou  say.  Why,  England  herself  has  not  got  all  the 
protection  of  just  laws.  It  is  cursed  with  wicked  laws  innumerable. 
Look  at  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.  Look  at  the  Game 
Laws.  Look  at  the  laws  respecting  the  Established  Church.  Look 
at  the  laws  respecting  education.  Look  at  the  Navigation  Laws. 
Look  at  the  laws  respecting  stamps.  Look  at  the  laws  respecting 
taxes.  Look  at  the  laws  respecting  land.  Look  at  the  laws  respect- 
ing woman.  Nine-tenths  of  the  laws  of  England  are  unjust.  And  the 
laws  of  Ireland  are  still  worse.  The  laws  respecting  landlords  and 
tenants  in  Ireland  ;  the  laws  respecting  the  Church  ;  the  law  of  elec- 
tions, and  a  thousand  other  laws,  are  all  more  unjust  than  the  unjust 
laws  on  the  same  subjects  in  England. 

You  acknowledge  that  Ireland  100$  oppressed  in  former  ages,  but 
contend  that  it  was  under  an  Irish,  not  under  an  Imperial,  Parlia- 
ment. I  observe,  first,  that  Ireland  never  had  an  Irish  Parliament. 
You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  seven-eighths  of  the  Irish  people  are 
Catholics.  An  Irish  Parliament  would,  therefore,  be  a  parliament 
chiefly  chosen  by  the  Catholics.  But  you  are  also  aware,  I  suppose, 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not  chosen  by  the  Catholics  at  all,  but 
by  the  Protestants  alone.  You  are  aware  too,  I  suppose,  that  no 
Catholic  was  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
parliament  was  purely  Protestant.  It  was  chosen  by  Protestants,  and 
by  Protestants  only  :  and  it  consisted  of  Protestants  ;  of  Protestants 
only.  It  was  not,  therefore,  an  Irish  Parliament.  It  was,  in  truth, 
an  English  Parliament.  Most  of  its  members  were  Englishmen. 
The  greater  part  of  those  who  chose  its  members  were  Englishmen. 
The  Irish  themselves  were  outlawed.  The  Parliament,  called  the 
Irish  Parliament,  was  the  nominee  and  the  tool  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment. To  say,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  ever  had  a  parliament  of 
their  own,  is  a  great,  if  not  a  wilful  and  unmitigated  falsehood.  The 
Irish  never  had  a  parliament  of  their  own.  At  the  time  when  there 
was  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  nation  was  one  vast  assemblage 
of  outlaws.  They  were  ruled  by  an  English  Parliament  sitting  in 
Ireland,  as  they  are  now  ruled  by  an  English  Parliament  sitting  in 
England. 


You  add,  '  That  Ireland  has  never  been  oppressed  since  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  dissolved  ;  that  Ireland  has  never  been  oppressed 
under  the  Imperial  or  English  Parliament.'  Why,  did  not  all  the 
same  oppressions  that  existed  under  what  you  call  the  Irish  Parliament, 
exist  for  years  and  years  under  the  English  or  Imperial  Parliament  % 
Were  not  the  Catholics  denied  the  liberty  of  sending  members  to  par- 
liament for  thirty  years  under  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  And  did 
not  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  last  grant  Catholic  Emancipation,  not 
out  of  respect  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  Ireland,  but  from  the  dread 
of  civil  war  ? 

I  cannot  enter  at  length  into  the  oppressive  laws  under  which  Ire- 
land is  groaning  at  present ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  first,  that  Eng- 
land itself  groans  under  innumerable  oppressive  laws,  and,  secondly, 
that  Ireland  groans  under  a  still  greater  number  of  still  more  oppres- 
sive and  injurious  laws. 

I  do  trust,  Mr.  Baines,  that  you  will  take  this  subject  into  your 
consideration,  and  do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  justice  to  truth.  You 
stand  before  the  country  at  present  in  a  most  unenviable  light.  You 
are  convicted  of  the  grossest  falsehoods  against  a  wronged  and  afflicted 
nation.  You  are  convicted  of  having  spoken  to  the  public,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  the  highest  importance,  in  a  manner  most  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. You  are  convicted  of  having  uttered,  on  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance,  the  gi-ossest,  and,  if  not  the  most  wilful,  the  most  unac- 
countable and  injurious  falsehoods.  I  beseech  you,  acknowledge  your 
error  ;  confess  your  fault  or  your  folly,  whichever  it  may  be,  and  hence- 
forth employ  the  powers  of  the  pen  and  the  press,  with  which 
God  has  entrusted  you,  not  in  favour  of  falsehood  and  injustice,  but 
in  favour  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Ireland  has  been  outlawed  and 
plundered,  tortured  and  insulted,  long  enough.  It  is  time  the  people 
of  England  began  to  do  her  justice.  It  is  time,  in  short,  that  England 
gave  consent  to  Ireland  to  chose  her  own  parliament,  to  frame  her 
own  institutions,  to  manage  her  own  affairs.  And  if  you  had  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  man,  and  the  honesty — I  will  not  say,  of  a  Christian, 
— but  of  a  decent  Turk  or  Pagan,  you  would  call  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  Irish  liberty  and  independence,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  BARKER. 


A  LADY  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


Sir, 


Audlem,  Cheshire,  June  26ft,  1848. 


You  will  probably  tliink  it  strange  that  such  an  one  as  I  should 
address  you,  and  I  am  equally  surprised  that  some  other  qualified  person  does 
not ;  but  what  surprises  me  most  is,  that  a  man  of  your  learning,  and  calling 
yourself  a  Christian,  and  pretending  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  word  of  God, 
should  act  so  contrary  to  that  word  which  teaches  us,  as  Christians,  to  submit 
ourselres  to  all  our  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and  masters,  and  to 
honour  and  obey  the  Queen,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  her,  not 
only  by  stirring  up  the  minds  of  the  working  class,  by  your  shameful  writings 
against  the  governors  of  this  land,  but  by  abusing  the  names  of  those  whom 
God  has  made  shining  lights  in  this  unbelieving  generation,  of  whom  Mr. 
Stowell  is  one,  and  a  true  servant  of  Christ :  and  though  you  give  him  the 
name  of  cheat,  and  vile  impostor,  a  wicked  enemy  and  plotter  against  God 
and  men  :  though  that  title  may  be  applicable  to  yociselp,  yet  I  believe  his 
name  is  written  in  heaven.  You  call  yourself  a  friend  of  the  poor ;  but  you 
are  the  greatest  enemy  that  they  have  :  for  some  are  but  temporal  enemies,  but' 
you  are  both  spiritual  and  temporal ;  for  through  your  followers  creating  such 
disturbances  every-where,  trade  is  at  a  stand  still :  and  men  cannot  get  employ- 
ment; for  manufacturers  and  employers  dare  not  employ  them,  for  fear  of  toitr 
much  wished  for  rei^olution  ;  and  by  your  erroneous  doctrines  you  are  ruinuig 
the  souls  of  thousands.  0  that  you  would  hold  your  peace  for  ever,  or  else 
unsay  all  that  you  have  said. 

But,  Sir,  have  you  not  self  in  view  1  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  and  your 
followers  carry  your  point,  you  would  be  made  a  member  or  president  of 
a  republic  ?  But  I  hope  that  you  will  not ;  for  we  see  enough  of  that  in  France 
for  myself  and  others  to  wish  you  to  possess  greater  power  than  what  you  do 
now,  for,  bad  as  we  are,  we  should  then  be  worse  :  and  it  can  benotliing  less 
than  wilful  mischief  that  you  are  bent  on,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  yourself 
and  those  that  may  be  so  blind  as  to  be  led  by  you ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  that 
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Ihe  people  of  this  land  will  be  irise  in  time,  and  not  be  led  by  gnch  persons 
that  are  so  fond  of  vain  glory ;  but  take  heed  to  the  ivord  of  God  :  for  if  the 
governors  of  oar  land  should  be  sneh  tyrants  as  you  represent  them  to  be,  our 
duty  is  to  trust  in  God  who  overruleth  everything  for  our  good,  and  who 
ruleth  and  disposeth  the  hearts  of  kings  and  queens.  Did  Christ  or  the  apostle 
Paul  teach  that  we  most  rebel?  What  right  had  Cjesar  Agustus  to  tax  the 
Jews  1  But  did  Christ  refuse  to  pay  his  tribute  1  And  was  not  Nero,  his  suc- 
cessor, the  greatest  tyrant  that  ever  existed  ?  yet  the  apostle's  words  are,  submit, 
obey,  and  not  rebel.  Oar  duty  is  to  pray  for  our  governors,  that  their  ears 
may  be  opened  to  the  cry  of  the  poor  of  this  land ;  that  iheir  eyes  may  be 
opened  that  they  may  see  the  responsibility  that  is  on  them  :  and  0  thou  that 
hearest  the  cries  of  the  poor,  stretch  out  thy  hand  and  help  us ;  and  may  we 
be  enabled  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  ;  and  that  we  may  assist  each  other, 
both  spiritually  and  temporally,  to  thy  honour  and  glory.    Amex. 

I  am  yours, 

C.  P. 

ANSWER. 
MAI>.iM, 

You  say  '  the  word  of  God  teaches  us,  as  Christians,  to  submit 
ourselves  to  all  our  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and  masters  ; 
and  to  honoiu:  and  obey  the  Queen,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority 
under  her  ! '  You  are  under  a  mistake,  my  friend  ;  tlie  vrord  of  God 
teaches  no  such  thing.  The  Church  of  England  Catechism  teaches 
such  things  ;  but  the  Church  of  England  Catechism  and  the  word  of 
God  are  very  different  things.  The  word  of  God  teaches  us  to  obey 
no  one,  imless  his  commands  be  right.  The  word  of  God  teaches  us 
to  judge  for  ourselves  in  all  things  what  is  right,  and  to  act  according 
to  our  judgment,  without  regard  to  any  authority  but  the  authority  of 
God  himself.  By  the  word  of  God  you  mean  the  Bible  :  now  the 
Bible  teaches  us,  when  the  commands  of  God  and  the  commands  of 
man  clash,  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  The  Bible,  so  far  from 
teaching  us  to  obey  our  spiritual  masters,  tells  us  to  call  no  man 
master  upon  earth.  You  are  like  many  other  people.  Madam  ;  you 
first  mistake  the  words  of  the  Prayer  Book  for  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
and  then  mistake  the  English  Bible,  which  is  but  a  human  and  very 
imperfect  translation  of  certain  ancient  and  imperfect  writings,  for 
the  word  of  God. 

You  charge  me  with  '  stirring  up  the  masses  of  the  working  classes 
against  the  rulers  of  this  land.'  I  answer,  I  only  stir  up  the  masses 
of  the  working  classes  against  the  tvickedness  of  the  rulers  of  this 
land.  If  the  governors  of  this  land  would  do  justly,  I  should  exhort 
the  working  classes  to  respect  them,  to  revere  them,  to  co-operate 
with  them.  It  is  because  the  rulers  of  this  land  are  thieves  and 
murderers  ;  it  is  because  they  make  use  of  the  power  of  Government 
for  vile  and  selfish  ends,  for  purposes  of  oppression  and  robbery,  that 
I  stir  up  the  masses  of  the  working  classes  to  oppose  them,  and  to 
seek  their  overthrow. 

You  say,  '  Hugh  Stowell  is  a  shining  light,  and  a  true  servant  of 
Christ.'  I  answer,  whether  he  be  a  servant  of  Christ  or  not,  my 
readers  shall  judge  for  themselves  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  he  is  a  ser- 
vant of  our  aristocratic  tyrants,  and  is  sworn  to  do  as  the  t)Tants  bid 
him.  This  I  know,  that  he  is  paid  for  telling  lies  and  preaching 
blasphemy  ;  and  paid  with  the  money  of  starving  people  too.  This 
I  know,  that  he  is  a  servant  of  men,  and  a  servant  of  some  of  the 
Korst  of  men  :  and  I  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  men  cannot 
serve  two  opposite  masters. 

You  call  him  a  '  shining  light  : '  by  this  I  suppose  you  mean,  an 
eminent  teacher  of  truth.  I  however  am  prepared  to  prove,  before 
any  public  audience  in  the  country,  that  he  is  a  teacher  of  the  grossest 
falsehoods,  of  the  most  palpable  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  of 
the  most  grievous  blasphemies,  and  of  the  most  licentious  principles. 
I  am  prepared  to  prove,  that  both  in  theology  and  politics,  he  is 
hired  and  sworn  to  teach,  what  neither  he  nor  any  man  on  earth, 
that  has  the  use  of  his  reason,  can  believe.  He  may  '  be  a  teacher  of 
truth,'  but  he  is  certainly  a  teacher  of  falsehood  and  lies.  He  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  very  shining  light.  Instead  of  comparing  him  to  the 
sun  or  stars,  I  -should  myself  rather  liken  him  to  a  very  different  kind 
of  orbs,  of  which  I  once  read.  An  old  astrologer  says,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  stars,  hri^lu  stars  and  black  stars  ;  stars  which  ray  forth 


light,  and  stars  which  ray  forth  darkness.  He  says  that  the  night  is 
not  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  sun,  but  by  the  presence  of  multi- 
tudes of  those  black  stars,  which  ray  forth  darkness  as  the  sun  rays 
forth  light.  I  have  no  more  faith  in  this  old  astrologer,  than  I  have  in 
Government  hirelings  ;  but  his  words,  however  false  with  respect  to 
the  natural  night,  are  certainly  true  with  respect  to  the  spiritual 
night  that  shrowds  us.  There  certainly  are  black  stars  in  the  spiritual 
world,  whether  there  be  any  such  stars  in  the  natural  world  or  not. 
And  it  is  these  black  stars  that  cause  our  spiritual  night.  And  I  take 
Hugh  Stowell  to  be  one  of  those  black  stars.  He  rays  forth  darkness 
as  the  sun  rays  forth  light.  His  Prayer  book  contains  a  world  of 
darkness,  and  he  is  hired  and  sworn  to  ray  it  forth.  And  he  does 
ray  it  forth.  He  teaches  the  grossest  errors,  the  wildest  delusions, 
the  darkest  and  most  revolting  blasphemies. 

You  talk  of  my  followers  creating  disturbances  everywhere,  and 
putting  trade  to-a  stand- still,  so  that  men  cannot  get  employment. 
You  say,  '  the  manufacturers  dare  not  employ  men  for  fear  of  my 
much-wished-for  Revolution.'  Y'ou  must  allow  me  to  say,  my  friend, 
that  you  and  Hugh  Stowell  appear  to  be  much  on  a  par.  I  do  not 
much  wonder  at  your  high  admiration  of  Hugh  Stowell,  for  you  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  star,  if  not  of  the  same  magnitude,  at  least  of  the  same 
order.  You  both  belong  to  the  old  astrologer's  class  of  black  stars. 
Both  of  you  ray  forth  darkness,  as  the  sun  rays  forth  light.  But  I 
must  notice  your  remarks  in  order. 

In  the  first  place  then,  I  hate  no  followers,  properly  speaking. 
The  people  whom  you  call  my  followers,  profess  to  be  the  followers 
of  truth  and  righteousness  alone.  They  acknowledge  no  one  on  earth 
as  their  leader. 

In  the  second  place,  if  I  have  any  followers,  they  are  men  of 
peace,  for  I  myself  am  a  man  of  peace.  No  follower  or  imitator  of 
mine  can  create  disturbances  ;  for  I  create  no  disturbances  myself. 
The  men  that  create  disturbances  are  my  opponents,  not  my  Jbllozeers. 
If  you  had  read  my  writings,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  advocate 
only  peaceful  proceedings.  Xo  followers  of  mine  therefore  are  creat- 
ing disturbances  anywhere,  much  less  everywhere.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  through  me  or  my  followers  that  trade  is  at  a  stand- 
still, that  workmen  cannot  get  work,  and  that  manufacturers  dare  not 
employ  men.  If  manufacturers  are  afraid  of  me  or  of  my  followers, 
it  only  shows  how  ignorant  or  guilty  they  are.  Their  conduct  reminds 
me  of  the  words  of  an  ancient  whom  you  profess  to  admire,  '  The 
wicked  flee  when  no  one  pursueth  ;  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a 
lion.'  I  employ  work  people  ;  and  if  I  had  the  means,  I  would  em- 
ploy stUl  more.  /  would  employ  all  the  unemployed  work-people  in 
the  country,  if  I  could.  If  manufacturers  refuse  to  employ  their 
work-people  for  fear  of  some  coming  Eevolution,  they  are  very  foolish  : 
for  by  neglecting  to  employ  their  work-people,  they  are  reducing  them 
to  desperation,  and  provoking  them,  in  the  most  effectual  way 
imaginable,  to  take  up  arms,  and  seek  to  banish  both  them  and  the 
Government  from  the  country. 

You  talk  of  me  wishing  for  revolution.  Now  the  revolution  which 
/  wish  for,  is  a  peaceful  revolution  ;  a  revolution  accompanied  by  no 
violence,  by  no  bloodshed.  The  revolution  for  which  I  wish,  would 
have  the  happiest  effects  imaginable.  It  would  give  employment  to 
all  the  workmen  in  the  kingdom  :  it  would  secure  good  wages  too  to 
all  that  worked,  and  plenty  of  cheap  provisions  in  return  for  wages. 

The  parties  who  have  caused  trade  to  be  at  a  stand-still  are  our 
aristocratic  tyrants,  and  the  rich  middle-class  men  who  have  wickedly 
connived  at  their  heartless  oppressions  and  their  wholesale  plnnder- 
ings.  If  the  Aristocrats  and  the  rich  middle-class  men  had  done 
their  duty,  trade  would  have  gone  on  briskly  and  gloriously  ;  com- 
mercial panics  would  have  been  unknown  ;  scarcity  of  employment, 
long  hours  of  labour,  low  wages,  and  dear  bread  would  have  been 
alike  unknown.  It  is  not,  therefore,  I  or  my  followers  that  injure 
trade,  but  your  tyrant  Aristocrats  and  their  middle-class  accomplices. 
Y'oui  charges  are  most  unjust  and  foolish.  The  men  whom  you  charge 
with  injuring   trade,   and  preventing  the  poor  from  obtauiing  em- 
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ployment,  are  the  men  who  do  their  best  for  trade,  and  who  prove 
themselves  both  the  best  and  the  wisest  friends  of  the  poor  :  while 
the  parties  whom  you  speak  of  as  the  servants  of  God  and  the  lights 
of  the  world ;  the  men  whom  you  call  upon  us  to  honour  and  obey, 
are  the  enemies  of  the  poor,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  country,  the 
destroyers  of  trade,  and  the  creators  of  famine. 

You  Bay,  that  by  my  erroneous  doctrines  I  am  ruining  the  souls  of 
thousands  ;  and  you  express  a  wish  that  I  would  either  hold  my  peace 
for  ever,  or  else  unsay  all  that  I  have  ever  said.  I  answer,  before 
you  tate  upon  yourself  to  denounce  another  for  teaching  erroneous 
doctrines,  you  should  at  least  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  anti- 
christian  Prayer-Book  and  the  Word  of  God.  I  am  accustomed  to 
the  charge  of  ruining  men's  souls  ;  but  the  people  who  make  it  betray 
such  ignorance  and  bigotry,  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  a  reply.  I  may 
however  observe,  that  I  have  not,  as  yet,  met  with  any  one  whose 
soul  I  have  either  injured  or  ruined  ;  while  I  have  met  with  thou- 
sands and  scores  of  thousands  whose  souls  I  have  helped  to  enlighten 
and  strengthen,  to  emancipate  and  bless. 

You  ask  if  I  have  not  self  in  view.  I  answer,  if  you  intend  to 
charge  me  with  seeking,  in  my  public  labours,  my  own  selfish  interests 
only,  instead  of  the  welfare  of  my  country  and  my  kind,  I  must  plead. 
Not  Guilty.  I  am,  for  any  thing  I  know,  influenced  by  the  purest 
benevolence, — by  the  purest  love  of  my  country  and  my  kind.  But 
if  you  only  mean  to  ask  me  whether  I  think  I  have  any  regard  to 
myself  at  all  in  any  thing,  I  answer  at  once,  I  have  ;  and  I  add,  have 
not  you  ?  Have  not  all  men  ?  Is  it  not  riffkt  thus  far  to  have  self 
in  view  ?  Does  not  Jesus,  when  he  teaches  us  '  to  love  our  neigh- 
bours as  ourselves'  go  on  the  principle  that  it  is  right  to  love  our- 
selves ?  Does  not  Jesus,  when  he  teaches  us  '  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us,'  go  on  the  principle  tliat  it 
is  right  for  men  to  wish  people  to  act  justly  and  kindly  towards  them  1 
I  think  it  perfectly  right,  in  tliis  sense,  to  have  self  in  view.  And 
allow  me  to  say,  that  if  you  have  7iot  self  in  view  in  this  sense,  you 
are  neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child  ;  neither  Pagan,  Jew,  nor 
Christian  ;  neither  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free  ;  neither  Aris- 
tocrat, Democrat,  nor  Prince. 

But  if  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  self  alone  in  view,  and  to 
insinuate  it  when  you  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for  so  doing,  you 
must  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  words  of  Jesus  :  '  With  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.' 

If  you  ask  your  questions  about  my  motives  simply  to  obtain  my 
judgment  on  the  subject,  I  shall  answer  your  questions  frankly.  It  is 
rot,  then,  for  selfish  objects  that  I  speak  and  write  and  labour  ;  but 
for  the  good  of  my  fellow-men.  You  must  be  aware,  I  should  think, 
that  by  the  course  I  pursue  1  risk  my  earthly  all.  I  risk  my  property, 
my  liberty,  and  my  life.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  ha,ve  not  only  risked 
but  actually  sacrificed  my  worldly  interests,  in  the  cause  in  which  I 
am  engaged,  time  after  time.  I  have  sacrificed,  not  only  income,  but 
reputation  and  friends.  I  might  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a 
man  who  has  given  fuller  evidence  of  good  and  christian  motives,  of 
pure  and  lofty  aims,  than  I  myself  have  given. 

You  ask  again,  do  I  not  think  that  if  I  and  my  followers  were  to 
carry  our  point,  I  should  be  made  a  member  or  a  president  of  a  Re- 
public ?  Your  question  is  rather  foolish  and  impertinent,  but  I  will 
answer  you  frankly  notwithstanding.  I  observe  then,  that  if  I  had 
sought  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament  ;  if  I  had  made  that  the  object 
and  end  of  my  labours,  I  could,  in  my  opinion,  have  accomplished  my 
object  before  this.  The  reason,  I  believe,  why  I  am  not  a  dignitary 
in  the  Church,  or  a  salaried  officer  under  Government  is,  that  I  have 
never  been  corrupt  enough  to  sell  myself  to  a  party,  or  selfish  enough 
to  make  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  power  the  object  of  my  ambition. 
And  I  may  add,  first,  that  I  have  no  anxiety  to  be  a  legislator.  And, 
secondly,  that  I  had  rather  die  than  live  for  any  other  object  than  the 
public  good,  the  welfare  of  my  country  and  my  kind. 

At  the  same  time,  I  certainly  do  think  that  if  we  had  such  a  sys- 
tem of  Government  as  we  ought  to  have,  many  who  are  legislators 


now  would  be  legislators  no  more  ;  while  some  that  are  now  in  prison  ; 
and  one  that  is  a  prisoner  in  Bermuda,  and  many  others,  who  are  looked 
upon  with  contempt  by  the  spurious  great  ones  of  the  day,  would  be 
legislators  and  rulers  in  their  place. 

You  say,  '  You  see  nothing  in  France  to  make  you  wish  I  and 
other  reformers  will  ever  succeed  in  establishing  a  Republic  in  Eng- 
land.' What  do  you  see  in  France  1  I  very  much  question  whether 
you  see  any  thing  at  all  in  that  country.  Where  do  you  get  your 
information  about  France  ?  From  men  who  are  the  tools  of  the 
tyrants,  and  from  newspapers  that  are  hired  to  conceal  the  truth,  and 
to  circulate  infamous  falsehoods  in  its  place.  I  know  far  more  about 
France  than  you  do,  I  imagine,  and  I  know  nothing  discreditable  to 
the  French  Republic.  I  know  much  to  its  honour.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  nothing  to  the  credit  of  the  extinct  French  Monarchy ;  but 
I  know  much  to  its  dishonour.  We  see  a  great  deal  of  wretchedness  in 
France  ;  but  that  wretchedness  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  the  mis- 
government,  the  oppressions,  the  plunderings,  the  iniquities,  of  the 
extinct  Monarchy.  I  see  things  unsettled  in  France ;  but  the  unset- 
tledness  of  French  affairs  is  attributable  to  the  mis-conduct  of  the  ex- 
tinct Monarchy.  The  evils  that  at  present  afflict  France,  are  not  the  re- 
sults of  Republicanism,  but  the  results  of  royal  and  aristocratic  tyranny. 
Those  evils  exist,  not  in  consequence  of  Republicanism,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
The  tendency  of  Republicanism  is  to  cure  and  prevent  such  evils.  The 
evils  that  afflict  France  do  not  afflict  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
yet  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  Republican. 
The  people  in  America  can  all  get  work  ;  the  workmen  can  get  good 
wages  ;  and  the  masses  can  buy,  with  their  wages,  abundance  of  cheap 
provisions.  The  masses  of  the  people  in  America  can  live  as  well 
as  the  rich  live  here  ;  and  that  with  moderate  labour.  And  a  Re- 
public has  been  established  there  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  there 
then  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  effects  of  Republicanism,  and  not  in 
France,  where  Republicanism  has  not  as  yet  been  tried.  Besides ; 
look  at  Ireland.  The  distress  of  France  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  distress  of  Ireland.  I  question  whether  there  be  a  country  under 
heaven  that  has  suffered  so  long  and  so  grievously  as  Ireland.  Yet 
Ireland  is  in  subjection  to  a  Monarchy  ;  or  rather  an  Aristocracy, 
which  uses  the  name  of  a  Monarchy  for  its  own  vile  purposes.  Let 
me  tell  you,  Madam,  that  you  appear  to  be  a  poor  blind  follower  of  the 
perjured  State  Church  priests,  and  of  the  hireling  Government  press. 
You  talk  about  what  you  see  in  France  ;  when  you  do  not,  in  fact,  see 
anything  in  France.  What  you  think  you  see  has  probably  no  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  which  you  ought  to  see,  and  which  you  might  see,  if  you 
would  use  your  eyes  and  look  through  a  proper  medium,  you  never 
see  at  all.  You  do  not  even  dream  of  it.  But  more  hereafter. 
(To  he  Continued.) 


OUR  COLONIES. 


No  country  under  heaven  has  such  rich  and  extensive  Colonies  as 
England.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British 
empire.  In  some  part  of  our  Country  or  our  Colonies  it  is  always 
day. 

If  our  Colonies  were  properly  managed,  they  would  be  a  source  of 
infinite  wealth  to  the  country.  They  would  not  only  be  peaceful  and 
happy  dwellings  to  the  People  living  there,  but  sources  of  incalculable 
wealth  and  enjoyment  to  the  millions  residing  in  the  mother  country. 
Those  Colonies  could  supply  us  with  abundance  of  fruit  and  grain, 
of  wool  and  cotton,  of  silk  and  leather,  of  spices  and  furs,  of  ivory  and 
timber,  of  sugar  and  flesh,  and  of  almost  every  thing  else  conducive  to 
our  health,  our  comfort,  and  our  prosperity.  We  might,  at  the  same 
time,  in  return  for  supplies  received  from  the  Colonies,  send  out  to 
them  our  manufactures  ;  our  cloth  and  calico,  our  cutlery  and  ma- 
chinery, and  whatever  else  could  tend  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  Colonies.  If  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  properly 
managed,  every  labourer  might  be  abundantly  supphed  with  all  things 
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needful  to  his  comfort  and  welfare,  and  every  manufacturer  and 
merchant  might  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  prosperity.  Indeed,  if 
justice  were  done  to  our  population  at  home,  and  to  the  People  of  our 
Colonies  abroad,  we  should  have  trade  in  abundance,  though  not  a 
single  foreign  country  should  accept  our  goods,  or  contribute  one  iota 
to  our  wealth. 

Yet  what  is  the  state  of  things  at  present,  both  with  regard  to  our 
Colonies  and  our  home  population  ?  Our  home  population,  by  being 
deprived  of  profitable  labour  through  the  mischievous  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture,  and  the  mad  and  wicked  distribution  of  the  taxes, 
are  unable  either  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  ob- 
tain for  themselves  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
They  languish  in  want  and  wretchedness,  and  almost  every  branch  of 
trade  is  rapidly  declining. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  things  with  respect  to  our  Colonies  ? 
Matters  are  managed  so  horribly,  that  this  country  receives  no  help 
from  them  whatever.  Nor  do  the  Colonies  receive  any  help  from  this 
country.  Matters  are  managed  so  badly,  that  the  Colonies  are  worse 
off  than  if  they  were  utterly  separated  from  us,  and  we  are  worse  off 
than  if  we  had  not  a  Colony  on  earth.  Our  wicked  rulers  contrive, 
by  their  mischievous  mismanagement,  to  keep  the  Colonists  so  poor, 
that  they  are  unable  either  to  buy  our  goods,  or  to  produce  any  great 
amount  of  wealth  to  send  to  the  mother  countrj'.  They  do,  at  the 
same  time,  contrive  to  render  the  colonies  enormously  expensive. 

From  a  speech  just  delivered  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  money  expended  on  the 
Colonies  amounts  to  four  millions  a  year  ;  while  the  whole  of  the  goods 
that  we  export  to  the  Colonies  amounts  to  no  more  than  nine  millions. 
Supposing  one  third  of  that  nine  millions  to  be  pure  profit,  or  in  other 
words,  supposing  that  this  country  receives  from  the  Colonists  twelve 
millions  of  wealth,  in  return  for  the  nine  millions  sent  out  to  them, 
the  country  is  still  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  one  whole  million.  We 
send  nine  millions'  worth  of  goods,  and  expend  four  millions  in  money, 
making  thirteen  millions  in  all,  and  receive  in  return  twelve  millions. 
Such  mismanagement  is  intolerable.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  we  should  not  send  out  to  the  Colonies  sixty  or  seventy  millions 
of  goods,  and  receive  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  in  return.  The 
Colonies  which  are  at  present  a  loss  to  the  country,  might  be  rendered 
an  incalculable  gain.  And  the  country  which  is  at  present  a  curse 
to  the  Colonies,  might  be  rendered  an  incalculable  blessing.  Why  is 
it  not  so  ?  The  reason  is,  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  selfish  class.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
Government  of  the  country  is  an  aristocratic  Government,  instead  of 
being  a  popular  one.  In  other  words  ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  rulers  of 
this  country  are  a  set  of  selfish,  unprincipled  men,  who  make  use  of 
the  powers  of  government  for  purposes  of  oppression  and  plunder,  in- 
stead of  using  them  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  the  good  of  the 
world.  As  Sir  William  Molesworth  observed,  '  On  the  present  sys- 
tem, our  Colonies  are  kept  up  as  a  mere  nursery  for  the  children  of 
the  Aristocrats.  The  Governors  and  Secretaries  of  the  Colonies  are, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  men  without  any  kind  of  ability  what- 
ever for  Colonial  Government.  Generally  speaking,'  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam, '  they  are  chosen,  not  on  account  of  any  special  fitness  for  the 
business  which  they  have  to  perform,  but  for  purely  selfish  reasons. 
One  is  sent  out  as  a  governor  because  he  is  a  needy  dependent  of  an 
Aristocrat :  others  are  sent  out  because  they  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  the  army  and  navy  :  others  because  they  have  been  unable  to  suc- 
ceed as  barristers  ;  and  others  because  they  have  served  the  Aristo- 
cracy as  electioneering  agents.  Some  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
Colonies  simply  because  they  were  unfit  for  public  employment  at 
home  ;  and  others  because  they  had  fallen  into  discredit  or  di.sgrace  at 
home,  and  must  in  some  way  be  got  rid  of.'  In  other  words,  thearis- 
tocratical  rulers  of  our  country  have  filled  the  Colonial  offices  with  a  set 
of  incapables;  a  number  of  men  who  have  nottalent  and  virtue  sufficient 
to  qualify  them  for  a  grocer's  shop,  much  less  for  managing  the  inter- 
ests of  a  youthful  and  rising  nation. 


How  is  this  great  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  I  answer,  by  the  annihilation 
of  the  Aristocracy.  How  are  the  Aristocracy  to  be  annihilated  1  By 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  taxes  to  the  land.  It  is  no  use  expecting  the  Aristocrats  them- 
selves to  reform  the  administration  of  the  Colonies :  they  -will  do  no 
such  thing.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  place  much  reliance  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Molesworth.  The  title  affixed  to  his  name  is  itself  a  proof,  that 
he  belongs  to  the  aristocratic  party.  He  is  a  clever  man,  and  a  pro- 
fessed Reformer  ;  but  the  nation  would  be  foolish  to  trust  in  him. 
Sir  James  Graham,  as  heartless  and  unprincipled  a  Tory  perhaps  as 
any  in  the  country,  professed  to  be  a  Reformer  once,  and  made  as  clever 
a  speech  on  Colonial  and  Financial  reform,  as  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth has  lately  made  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  into  office  he  threw  his 
reform  to  the  winds,  and  joined  with  the  Aristocrats  in  their  work  of 
plunder.  He  professed  to  be  a  Reformer,  and  made  his  speech  on 
Colonial  and  Financial  abuses,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  place. 
He  attacked  the  plundering  Aristocrats  who  were  in  office,  on  pur- 
pose to  induce  them  to  share  their  plunder  with  him,  and  engage  his 
services  in  the  work  of  plunder.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Sir  William 
Molesworth  is  doing  the  same.  He  may  be  honest,  but  he  is  not  tcv 
be  trusted.  He  may  be  honest,  but  he  has  not  been  tried.  He  has 
given  no  joroq/'of  honestv.  Professions  of  reform,  and  clever  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  no  proof  that  an  Aristocrat  is  a  Refor- 
mer :  they  are,  in  general,  more  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  They  are, 
in  general,  the  offspring  of  the  same  selfishness  which  gives  birth  to 
all  the  wicked  and  mischievous  deeds  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  country  would  be  foolish,  I  say,  to  trust  in  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth, or  in  any  other  Sir.  Enlightened  and  true  Reformers  will  not 
place  confidence  in  any  Aristocrat.  Enlightened  and  true  Reformers 
will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Aristoc- 
racy ;  and  they  will  look  for  the  annihilation  of  that  accursed  class, 
not  through  the  labours  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  or  of  any  other 
Aristocrat,  but  through  the  united  efforts  of  an  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous people.  They  will  seek  the  abolition  of  aristocratic  misrule,  by 
exhibiting  to  their  countrymen  the  dark  and  infernal  character  of  the 
Aristocrats  ;  by  unfolding  to  them  the  history  of  their  black  and 
murderous  deeds ;  by  showing  the  People,  that  the  wretchedness 
which  prevails  at  home,  and  the  poverty  and  discontent  which  pre- 
vail in  the  Colonies,  are  the  result  of  incurable  aristocratical  selfish- 
ness ;  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  either  for  the  masses  at 
home,  or  for  the  People  of  our  Colonies  abroad,  but  in  the  institu- 
tion of  a  pure  and  thorough  Democracy. 

The  country  must  be  filled  with  tracts  and  periodicals  making 
known  these  things  to  the  People.  The  corrupt,  the  perjured,  the 
lying  newspapers  in  the  pay  of  Government,  must  be  brought  into 
deserved  disrepute.  The  friends  of  truth  must  lay  hold  of  the  press, 
and  employ  it  in  exposing  the  wickedness  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
abused  it  for  the  vilest  and  bloodiest  purposes.  The  country  is  ruled 
by  the  press.  The  strength  of  the  Aristocrats  is  in  a  perjured  and 
unprincipled  press.  The  strength  of  the  People  is  in  the  press.  The 
People  must  therefore  employ  the  press.  They  must  employ  it  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability.  Let  them  only  do  justice  to  themselves  and 
to  the  country,  by  making  the  press  the  means  of  unfolding  the  truth 
and  exposing  error  on  all  political  subjects,  and  they  will  annihilate 
the  curse  of  class  legislation  entirely  and  for  ever.  But  let  them 
neglect  the  press  ;  let  them  allow  such  engines  of  deceit  and  villany 
as  the  Times,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  like,  to  work  unop- 
posed, and  the  curse  of  an  Aristocracy  will  be  eternal,  and  their  deeds 
of  robbery  and  bloodshed  will  afflict  and  torture  the  country  and  the 
colonies  for  ever. 


To  RsFOKHERS.— Never  despair!  The  cause  of  right  will  still  advance. 
Reform  knows  no  reverses.  What  seem  reverses,  are  progress  in  disgnise. 
Neither  England  nor  Ireland  is  lost.  They  both  shall  rally.  '  The  triumphing 
of  the  wicked  is  short ;  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  but  for  a  moment.' 
Look  np  :  the  day  of  our  redemption  draweth  near. 
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LOTS  OF   THINGS. 

A    CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEEN    A.    0,   S.,   AND    J.    BARKER. 

(Continued  from  page  79. J 


RANT  AND  ABUSE.  !     WHAT  THET  ARE,  AND  WHO  IT  IS  THAT  USES  THEM. 

You  say,  that  certain  articles  in  The  People  contain  the  veriest 
rant,  and  the  most  vulgar  abuse.  Tlie  word  rant  means,  high  sounding 
language,  unsupported  by  any  dignity  or  solidity  of  thouglit.  Now  I 
ask,  where  is  tiiere  a  passage  in  the  whole  of  my  People,  or  in  any  of 
my  voluminous  writings,  that  answers  to  this  description  1  You  can- 
not find  a  ranting  passage  in  the  whole  of  my  writings.  And  I  am 
sure  you  cannot  find  a  passage  that  deserves  the  name  of  rant  in  The 
People.  There  is  hardly  a  writer  in  the  world  that  makes  less  use  of 
high  sounding  language  than  I  do.  My  style  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  its  significance,  and  its  naturalness  :  and  these  qualities  are 
directly  opposed  to  rant,  or  empty,  high  sounding  language.  My 
language  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  ccntaining  thought  in  proportion  to 
the  words,  but  for  exhibiting  that  thought,  and  making  it  prominent 
and  striking  ;  so  that  in  reading,  you  almost  forget  the  words,  and  are 
occupied  onlywith  the  thoughts.  Whatever  other  faults  my  style  may 
have,  it  certainly  is  not  rant ;  much  less  the  veriest  rant. 

Nor  do  I  recollect  an  article  in  The  People  that  deserves  to  be 
designated  abuse,  much  less  the  most  vulgar  abuse.  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken if  there  be  any  abuse  at  all  in  The' People.  You  must  not  think 
Itakeofi^ence  at  you,  because  I  call  in  question  the  justness  of  your 
censures.  Nor  must  you  think  I  am  over  tender  of  my  reputation,  or 
over  sensitive  of  critical  severity.  I  criticise  your  criticisms  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  To  do  me  justice,  you  must  attribute  my  remarks  to  my 
regard  to  truth  ;  to  my  unwilhugness  to  allow  men  to  labour  under 
false  impressions.  It  is  not  for  my  men  sake,  nor  for  the  sake  of  my 
People,  that  I  criticise  your  remarks  ;  but  simply  for  the  sake  of 
ti-uth  and  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  my  fellow  creatures.  I  say 
then,  that  there  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a  particle  of  abuse  to  be  found 
in  the  wliole  of  my  People,  much  less  is  there  to  be  found  in  it  the 
most  vulgar  abuse.  The  word  abuse,  as  you  use  it,  means  unjust 
censure.  Vulgar  abuse,  means  that  kind  of  unjust  censure  with 
■which  vulgar  people,  such  as  drunkards,  thieves,  gamblers,  pros- 
titutes, and  other  wretched  creatures  are  accustomed  to  assail  each 
other.  The  most  vulgar  abuse  will  therefore  mean,  such  unjust  cen- 
sures as  the  vilest  and  most  reckless  of  our  race  are  accustomed,  in 
their  most  passionate  or  dmnken  quarrels,  to  employ  towards  one  ano- 
ther. Now  I  ask,  what  is  there  in  The  People  like  this  ?  And  I  ask 
again,  what  is  there  in  The  People  that  answers  to  the  proper  defini- 
tion of  abuse  at  all  ?  Whore  will  you  find  an  unjust  censure  in  the 
whole  work  ?  Give  me  a  single  instance  ?  I  know  of  none,  much  less 
do  I  know  of  a  censure  that  is  most  unjust.  My  conviction  is,  that  my 
censures  of  the  tyrants  are  most  just  and  measured, — that  if  there  be  a 
fault,  it  is  a  want  of  due  severity.  My  conviction  is,  tliat  you  cantiot 
abuse  the  aristocratical  tyrants  of  this  country, — that  you  cannot  un- 
justly censure  them, — that  censure  them  as  you  may,  you  never  can 
censure  them  more  than  they  deserve. 

You  will  perceive  then,  that  it  is  not  /  that  use  abuse,  but  t/ou, — 
and  that  it  is  not  /  that  rant,  but  yourself.  My  thoughts  keep  pace 
with  mywords  ;  my  thoughts  are  as  big  as  my  words  ;  my  thoughts 
are  as  high  as  my  words  ;  my  language  therefore  is  not  rant.  My 
censures  too  are  just,  are  deserved.  The  charges  which  I  prefer  against 
the  Aristocrats  are  true  ;  true  to  the  letter  :  my  language  therefore 
is  not  abuse.  It  is  yvu  that  unjustly  censure  me,  not  /  that  unjustiy 
censure  the  Aristocrats. 

TEMPEBANCE,   MILDNESS,    (fec. 

You  think  the  language  used  in  The  People  is  contrary  to,  or  in- 
consistent with,  my  previous  labours  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  and 
Peace.  But  if  you  read  my  writings  on  Peace  and  Temperance,  you 
will  find  that  they  and  The  People  are  very  much  of  a  piece ;  that 
the  great  essential  characteristics  of  my  style  are  the  same  in  all  my 
writings. 

You  think  that  I  ought,  as  an  advocate  of  Peace  and  Temperance, 
to  be  mild  and  temperate  in  my  general  character  and  conduct,  both 
public  and  private.  I  answer,  so  I  am.  The  word  temperance  means, 
wise  self-government :  to  be  temperate  is  to  govern  one's  self  wisely  • 
to  govern  one's  self  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  truth  and  equity,  of 
purity  and  charity.  This  I  do,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  am  therefore 
strictly  temperate.     I  govern  myself  according  to  the  principles  of 


truth  and  righteousness,  of  purity  and  charity,  with  the  greatest  care  ; 
and  that,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  wisest  self-government  of  all. 

Then  as  to  mildness  :  the  word  mild,  in  its  first  signification,  means 
kind,  tender,  good,  indulgent,  merciful,  compassionate,  clement,  not 
severe,  not  cruel.  Now  in  this  sense,  or  in  all  these  senses,  /  am  mild, 
habitually  mild,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  I  am  kind,  tender, 
good,  indulgent,  merciful,  compassionate,  clement.  I  am  not  severe, 
not  cruel.  The  second  sense  of  mild,  is  soft,  gentle,  not  violent.  In 
this  sense,  mildness  may  be  either  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  a  failing  or  an  ex- 
cellency, just  according  to  circumstances.  When  mildness  is  a  virtue 
or  an  excellency,  I  show  it,  for  anything  I  know :  and  when  it  is  a 
vice  or  a  fault,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  shun  it.  I  am  far  from  supposing 
that  my  judgment  of  myself  is  always  just,  that  my  estimate  of  myself 
is  always  correct.  I  only  mean  to  saj',  that  this  is  my  judgment,"  my 
estimate,  of  myself ;  and  so  far  as  1  know,  I  have  used  my  best  en- 
deavours to  form  a. ?!«sZ  judgment,  a  correct  estimate  of  myself.  And  I 
am  thoroughly  satisfied  of  this,  that  in  every  case  in  "which  I  use 
severity  in  The  People,  severity  is  not  only  deserved,  but  needed  : 
and  even  the  severity  which  I  use  in  The  People  in  speaking  of  our 
aristocratic  tyrants,  our  governmental  plunderers  and  murderers,  is 
itself  the  exercise  of  true  kindness,  tenderness,  mercy,  clemency,  to- 
wards the  people  of  this  country  generally,  and  towards  mankind  at 
large.  And  I  may  add,  that  the  severity  with  which  I  speak  of  the 
aristocratic  tyrants,  of  the  Government  thieves  and  murderers,  is  not 
unkind,  unmerciful,  even  towards  them  :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  truest  kind- 
ness. It  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  likeliest  means  of  bringing  them  to 
consider  their  ways  ;  to  repent  of  the  evil  of  their  doings,  and  to  return 
to  righteousness  and  truth. 

MISCONSTRUCTION. 

You  say,  '  that  a  peace  man,  should  never  use  language  that  can  by 
possibility  be  construed  into  an  encouragement  of  a  breach  of  the  peace.' 
I  answer,  the  most  peaceful  or  peaceable  expressions  that  the  gentlest, 
softest  soul,  or  the  most  perfect  non-resistant  in  the  world  can  use,  is 
capable  of  being  construed  into  an  encouragement  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  And,  curious  enough,  the  gentle,  non-resistant  peace-men  of 
America  have  been  charged  with  encouraging  men  to  a  wholesale  breach 
of  the  peace,  to  the  overthrow  of  all  government,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  law  and  property  whatsoever.  It  is  not  possible,  I  say,  for  a  man  so 
to  speak,  that  his  words  shall  be  incapable  of  being  construed  into  aa 
encouragement  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  is  enough  if  a  man  declare 
his  opposition  to  •\dolence,  insurrection,  tumultuous  outbreaks,  and  the 
like.  It  is  enough  if  a  man  declare  that  he  is  against  recourse  to  arms, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  people  against  the  Government,  or  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  against  an  oppressed,  a  plundered,  or  a  starving 
people.  It  is  enough  if  a  man  declare  that  he  regards  peaceful  means  as 
likeliest  to  be  successful  in  effecting  all  reforms  ;  and  that,  in  accordance 
with  these  declarations,  he  exhorts  his  friends  to  abstain  from  violence, 
and  to  seek  the  reformation  of  abuses,  the  abolition  of  tyranny,  the 
establishment  of  right  and  liberty  by  peaceful  means.  It  is  enough  if 
a  man  does  this,  I  say.  And  this  I  do :  I  do  it  constantly :  I  do  it 
uniformly.  I  iiave  been,  from  the  first,  a  consistent,  an  unvarying  jid- 
vocate  of  moral  force,  and  of  moral  force  alone.  I  have  never  said  a 
word  in  favour  of  physical  force.  I  have  never  written  a  word  of  dark 
or  doubtful  meaning  on  the  subject.  If  therefore  any  man  has  con- 
strued my  language  into  an  encouragement  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  he 
has  TOj^construed  it  :  he  has  done  injustice  and  violence  to  my  language  : 
he  has  proved  himself  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  meaning  of  simple 
English  words. 

You  'think  the  fact  that  I  have  been  charged  with  using  language 
amounting  to  an  encouragement  of  the  breach  of  the  peace,  is  a  proof 
that  my  language  has  had  that  tendency.'  I  think  otherwise  ;  I  think 
it  is  only  a  proof  that  there  are  certain  people  who  have  a  name  or  a 
reputation  for  more  sense  or  candour  than  they  possess  :  that  there  are 
certain  individuals  who  are  either  too  ignorant  to  understand  plain  Eng- 
lish, or  too  prejudiced  or  rash  to  be  capable  of  doing  a  good  man  justice. 

CAN   A   REFORMER   HELP   DISGUSTINO   PEOPLE?     IS   II   WORTH  WHILE 
TRYING  ? 

You  think  my  way  of  writing,  in  some  of  my  articles,  is  calculated 
on  the  one  hand,  to  disgust ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  over  excite. 

You  say,  first,  that  the  tendency  of  my  mode  of  writing  is  calculated 
to  disgust  certain  parties.  Perhaps  it  may.  Any  kind  of  writing,  and 
any  kind  of  lecturing,  and  any  kind  of  labouring,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  annihilation  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  Government,  the  ex- 
tension of  popular  liberty,  the  emancipation  of  the  masses,  the  illumina- 
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tion  and  improvement  of  mankind,  would  disgust  some  people.  Any- 
thing like  truth  and  justice,  either  in  religion  or  politics,  disgusts  many. 
But  what  of  that  ?  The  fault  is  not  in  the  writing  or  the  speaking,  but 
in  the  people.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  man  that  disgusts,  but  in  the 
men  that  are  disgusted.  Who  disgusted  certain  parties  more  than  Jesus 
did  ?  AVho  disgusted  the  rulers  and  the  respectable  middle  class  men 
more  than  he  did  ?  Who  disgusted  the  hireling  priests  and  the  plun- 
dering Aristocrats  more  than  he  ?  Who  disgusted  Ahab,  or  Jezebel,  or 
the  filthy,  idolatrous  priests,  or  the  unprincipled  nobles,  among  the 
ancient  Jevfs,  more  than  the  faithful  reformer,  Elijah  ?  AU  reformers 
disgust  people  :  they  especially  disgust  respectable  people  :  and  most  of 
all  do  they  disgust  aristocratic  and  royal  people.  They  cannot  help 
disgusting  them,  without  betraying  the  truth  ;  mthout  being  unfaith- 
ful to  God,  to  conscience,  and  to  humanity.  /  cannot  help  disgusting 
them.  I  never  expect  to  do  so.  But  what  of  that,  I  say  ?  Are  those 
very  respectable  people  any  worse  for  being  disgusted  1  Is  the  world 
any  worse  for  them  being  disgusted?  Do  we  injure  the  cause  of  truth 
or  reform  by  disgusting  them  ?  Shall  we  strengthen  tyranny  and  per- 
petuate oppression  by  disgusting  them  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  H  we 
were  careful  so  to  write  and  speak  as  not  to  disgust  such  people,  would 
they  then  become  reformers  ?  Would  they  openly  speak  against  abuses  ? 
Would  they  join  together  to  obtain  reform  1  Vv^ould  they  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  seek  to  obtain  for  them  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties ?  Would  they  set  themselves  against  oppression  and  plunder  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  lite  to  be  disgusted  ;  because  it  gives  them 
an  excuse  for  opposing  reform.  It  enables  them  to  prop  up  tyranny 
with  somewhat  less  of  disgrace.  They  like  to  be  disgusted  ;  for  then 
ihey  can  do  as  they  like,  and  yet  have  a  cloak,  though  a  thin  and  a 
short  one,  to  throw  over  their  baseness  and  their  viUanj'.  They  Hie 
to  be  disgusted  :  they  would  be  terribly  grieved  if  they  were  not  dis- 
gusted. If  men  did  not  disgust  them  gratis,  they  would  hire  men  to 
disgust  them ;  just  as  the  murderous  and  inhuman  Aristocrats  hire 
wretches  to  get  up  conspiracies  and  make  insurrections,  to  furnish 
them  with  excuses  for  curtailing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  locking 
up  reformers  in  dungeons.  There  are  men  who  would  almost  go  mad, 
if  no  one  ajuong  the  ranks  of  reformers  would  be  so  kind  as  to  disgust 
them. 

A   PINK   BXCT7SB  :     WHAT   IT   IS   WORTH. 

Perhaps  j'ou  will  say,  that  the  men  to  which  you  refer,  are  decent, 
worthy  men ;  men  friendly  to  reform  ;  men  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
violence,  the  folly,  the  madness,  the  wickedness  of  the  extreme  party, 
would  take  part  in  the  work  of  reform.  Indeed  !  Then  they  won't  do 
right,  because  other  folks  do  wrong?  They  won't  attempt  to  do  a 
needful  piece  of  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  because  others  who  attempt 
to  io  it,  do  it  wrong  ?  They  won't  support  the  cause  of  truth  aud 
righteousness,  because  the  cause  is  not  supported  as  it  ought  to  be  by 
olJUers?  They  won't  do  justice  to  humanity,  because  others,  who  wish 
to  do  justice  to  humanity,  proceed  unwisely  ?  They  are  real  refoi-mers  at 
heart,  but  they  take  no  part  in  reform,  because  others,  who  do  take 
part  in  it,  perform  their  part  un-.visely.  My  friend  ;  I  don't  beheve 
those  men.  I  tell  j^ou  honestly  and  candidly,  that  they  are,  in  my 
judgment,  hypocrites  and  liars.  Their  outcry  against  more  thorough- 
going reformers,  is  a  pretence.  They  are  not  reformers.  They  have 
no  desire  for  reform.  No  men  of  sense  or  honesty  would  refuse  to  la- 
bour for  reform,  merely  because  others  who  laboured  for  it  went  about 
the  work  unwisely.  What  is  it  to  them  what  others  do  ?  Their  duty 
is  as  plain  as  the  light.  And  further  :  the  reason  they  assign  for 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  cause  of  reform,  is  a  reason  why 
they  ought  to  take  part  in  it  the  more  zealously.  Should  I  re- 
fuse to  help  my  child  out  of  a  ditch,  because  some  one  else  who  hap- 
pened to  be  trying  to  help  it  out,  went  about  the  work  unwisely? 
Should  I  refuse  to  assist  in  putting  out  a  destructive  fire,  be- 
cause some  one  else  threw  oil  upon  it  instead  of  water?  Should 
I  refuse  to  comfort  an  afflicted  friend,  because  some  other  person,  in 
trying  to  comfort  him,  increased  his  sorrow  ?  Should  I  refuse  to  relieve 
a  famishing  brother,  because  some  other  person,  instead  of  giving  him 
bread,  threw  stones  or  dirt  at  him?  Should  I  refuse  to  emancipate  a 
slave,  because  some  other  pex-son  spoke  harshly  of  the  slave-holder? 
Should  I  refuse  to  aid  in  popularising  a  Grovernment,  because  some 
other  persons,  who  wished  to  popularise  it,  attempted  the  work  in  a 
foolish  or  impracticable  way  ?  Should  I  refuse  to  save  an  island  from 
insurrection,  by  urging  its  oppressors  to  concede  to  the  people  of  that 
island  their  rights,  because  some  parties,  who  souglit  the  same  object, 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  it  by  means  not  exactly  to  my  taste  ?    Is 


there  any  thing  respectable,  any  thing  great,  any  thing  noble,  any  thing 
creditable,  any  thing  Christian,  any  thing  manly,  in  such  a  course  as  this? 
Can  you  regard  that  man  as  a  genuine  patriot,  or  an  honest  man,  who  can 
stand  up  and  say,  '  I  would  be  a  Reformer,  but  other  Reformei-s  do  not 
please  me  :  I  would  plead  for  liberty,  but  some  who  plead  for  it  do  not 
plead  to  my  taste  :  I  would  try  to  obtain  for  the  people  their  rights,  but 
some  of  the  people,  who  are  seeking  for  the  people  their  rights,  do  not  act 
in  the  way  that  I  could  wish  :  I  would  labour  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  :  I  would  do  a  little  good  in  the  world  :  I  would  employ 
my  wealth  and  talents  in  the  cause  of  down-trodden  aud  suffering  hu- 
manity :  I  would  try  to  improve  the  condition  and  lot  of  the  masses  of 
my  countrymen  :  I  would  try  to  lessen  the  abuses  of  tyranny  :  1  would 
try  to  annihilate  oppression  :  I  would  try  to  put  an  end  to  Government 
fi-aud  and  Government  plunder  :  I  would  try  to  abolish  the  monstrous 
abuse  of  a  State  Church  and  a  perjured  priesthood  :  I  would  labour  for 
the  welfare  of  my  country  and  my  kind,  but  the  Chartists  do  not  please 
me  ;  the  Chartists  are  too  violent ;  the  Chartists  go  too  far  ;  the  Char- 
tists do  too  much  ;  the  Chartists  speak  too  loud.  I  am  doing  nothing 
at  present :  my  days  are  running  to  waste  ;  but  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the 
Chartists.  I  would  act  like  a  man,  if  others  did  not  act  like  cliildren  ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  will  neither  act  like  a  man  nor  a  child  ?'  It  would  be 
foolish,  it  would  be  ridiculous,  it  would  be  outrageously  ridiculous,  it 
would  be  infinitely  foolish,  to  give  such  people  credit  for  sincerity.  We 
cannot  give  them  credit  for  sincerity  without  regarding  them  as  destitute 
of  the  sense,  the  j  udgment,  the  intelligence  of  men.  If  they  cannot  approve 
of  the  labours  of  such  men  as  myself,  let  them  labour  themselves,  and 
get  others  to  labour  who  will  labour  to  their  mind  :  we  shall  then  re- 
gard them  as  honest  men.  If  those  very  respectable  people  would  (}o 
their  duty,  the  Government  would  be  reformed  without  delay.  If  those 
very  respectable  people  had  done  their  duty  in  times  past,  the  working 
classes  would  have  had  no  need  to  take  part  iu  the  struggle  for  reform. 
If  the  respectable  people  had  chosen  to  take  the  lead  in  the  struggle  for 
reform,  the  present  leaders  of  the  people  would  hardly  have  been  heard 
of,  and  their  alleged  excesses  and  blunders  would  never  have  been  com- 
mitted. And  even  now,  the  evil  complained  of,  if  it  is  an  evil,  would 
be  annihilated  in  a  day,  if  those  respectable  people  of  the  middle 
classes  would  come  forward  and  do  their  duty.  The  respectable  peo- 
ple— the  middle  classes — have  themselves  to  blame  for  all  the  blunders 
aud  excesses  that  have  been  committed,  and  for  all  the  unhappy  excite- 
ment at  present  prevailing.  The  middle  classes  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  the  commercial  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  gr.ipple  j 
for  the  embarrassments  and  perils  with  which  they  are  beset ;  as  weR 
as  for  the  disasters  that  are  wasting  the  sister  country,  Ireland. 

You  say,  that  my  style  of  writing  has  a  tendency  to  disgust  the  mid- 
dle classes  with  reform.  I  answer  again  ;  it  htis  just  the  contrary 
tendency  with  respect  to  many  of  the  middle  classes.  Its  tendency  is 
to  enlighten  many  of  them,  and  to  enlist  their  sympathies  and  energies 
in  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  My  writings  have  been  the  means  of 
making  many  respectable,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  people  in  the  mid- 
dle ranks  Republicans  or  Chartists.  It  is  only  a  class  that  they  dis- 
gust ;  the  most  ignorant,  proud,  and  selfish  class  :  and  even  those  my 
writings  wUl  not  injure.  If  they  do  them  no  good,  thay  will  do  them  no 
harm.  If  they  make  them  no  better,  they  will  make  them  no  worse. 
If  they  do  not  do  something  towards  reforming  them,  it  will  be  because 
they  are  incapable  of  being  reformed ;  it  will  be  because  they  are  too 
far  gone  to  be  mended. 

Nor  do  my  writings  tend  to  over-excite  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. They  tend  to  excite  them,  but  not  to  0V3r-e.vcite  them.  You 
cannot  over-excite  m;n,  so  long  as  you  keep  them  from  excesses.  The 
people  can  neither  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the  inic[uitie3  of  aristo- 
cratical  mis-government,  nor  can  they  be  inspired  with  too  much  hatred 
of  them.  They  never  can  hate  them  worse  than  I  hate  th?m  ;  yet  who 
is  more  peaceful  than  I  ?  You  perhaps  imagine  that  political  know- 
ledge cannot  safely  be  imparted  to  the  people  ;  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
wicked  and  cruel  manner  in  which  their  rulers  have  used  them,  and  in 
whicli  they  still  continue  to  use  them,  would  inevitably  drive  them 
into  insurrection.  But  if  such  be  the  case  with  the  masses,  how  neces- 
sarj'  it  is  for  the  middle  classes  to  insist  upon  reform,  that  the  character 
of  our  rulers,  and  the  nature  of  their  doings,  may  be  so  far  changed,  that 
a  correct  and  full  knowledge  of  them  may  be  with  safety  imparted  to 
the  most  excitable  of  the  people.  But  my  conviction  is,  that  horrible 
as  the  conduct  of  Government  has  been,  revelations  of  their  doings  may 
still  be  safely  made  to  the  people,  provided  they  are  accompanied  with 
suitable  counsel  and  instruction.  And  especially  may  revelations  of 
Government  iniquity  be  made  to  the  people  with  safety,  provided  tha 


THE  PEOPLE. 


middle  classes  vrill  espouse  the  cause  of  reform,  and  thus  give  hope  to 
the  masses  that  the  day  of  political  improvement  is  at  hand. 

You  say,  my  way  of  writing  has  a  tendency  to  divide  the  friends  of 

Jirogress,  and  not  to  unite  them.  I  think  otherwise.  My  writings  and 
ectures  have  a  tendency  to  unite  the  friends  of  progress.  At  the  large 
meeting  held  in  Leeds  some  weeks  ago,  I  was  the  means,  I  believe,  of 
uniting  the  friends  of  progress  in  passing  two  important  resolutions, 
both  in  favour  of  reform  ;  one  in  favour  of  Household  SuflFrage,  and  the 
other  in  favour  of  the  whole  six  points  of  the  Charter.  1  have  been  the 
means  of  uniting  tlie  friends  of  progress  in  many  places,  and  of  dividing 
them  in  none.  I  may  separate  the  indolent,  the  timid,  and  the  tem- 
porizing from  the  free,  the  bold,  and  the  self-sacrificing  ;  but  I  shall  not 
divide  the  friends  of  progress  ;  at  least  I  shall  never  set  them  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  But  suppose  I  did  divide  the  friends  of  progress, 
what  harm  should  I  do  ?  I  should  only  cause  the  Household  Suffrigists, 
the  Cliartists,  the  republicans,  to  labour  for  their  respective  measures 
of  reform  in  their  own  way,  separately,  instead  of  labouring  jointly  : 
and  what  would  be  the  serious  mischief  ?  I  should  never  set  the  ultra 
Democrats  to  oppose  other  Reformers.  On  the  contrary  ;  I  should  en- 
courage them  to  aid  them  as  they  had  opportunity  ;  only  counselling 
them  never  to  give  up  their  agitation  for  their  own  more  radical  mea- 
sures. 

But  the  truth  is,  my  writings  and  speeches  have  a  tendency  to  unite 
all  the  friends  of  progress  ;  to  unite  them  in  active,  vigorous  labours 
for  speedy  and  thorough  reforms  ;  only  people  who  wish  to  pass  for  the 
friends  of  progress,  while  tliey  are  no  such  thing,  catch  hold  of  any 
thing  that  they  can  frame  into  an  excuse  for  their  neglect  of  duty. 
To  be  continued. 


SHUTTING  UP  DRINK  SHOPS. 

IN   REPLY   TO   A.    K. 

If  I  petitioned  for  drink  shops  to  be  closed  at  all,  I  think  I  should  petition 
for  them  to  be  closed  altogether.  I  see  little  more  reason  why  they  should  be 
closed  on  a  Sunday  than  on  a  Monday.  If  it  be  right  for  people  to  go  to  those 
houses  and  drink  intoxicating  drinks  on  a  Monday  or  a  Saturday,  it  is  right 
for  them  to  do  so  on  the  Sunday.  If  it  be  irrong  for  them  to  do  so  ou  the 
Sunday,  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  do  so  on  the  Saturday  and  Jlonday.  But  the 
truth  is,  I  would  not  petition  Parliament  to  close  the  drink-shops  at  all  at 
present.  I  would  do  my  utmost  iii-st  to  put  down  drinking  by  other  means. 
I  would  explain  the  principles  of  Teototalism,  and  urge  them  upon  my  coun- 
trymen. I  would  try  to  put  down  drunkenness  by  moral  means.  Drinking 
shops  are  a  very  great  curse  to  the  country ;  but  the  best  and  most  effectual 
way  of  putting  them  down,  is  for  the  people  to  become  Teetotalers.  I  question 
whether  drunkenness  could  be  cured  by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  the  case  of 
America  proves  that  it  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  cured  without  such  Acts. 
In  America  drinking  shops  were  as  common  as  grocers'  shops,  and  drink  and 
the  sale  of  drink  were  alike  untaxed.  And  work  was  plentiful,  and  wages 
were  good,  and  provisions  were  cheap  ;  so  that  there  was  every  facility  for  in- 
dulgence in  drink.  Yet  the  efforts  of  individuals  have  proved  sufficient,  with- 
out legal  enactments,  to  banish  intemperance,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  land. 
The  efforts  of  benevolent  individuals  have  succeeded  in  rendering,  not  only 
drunkeiincs)!,  but  what  is  called  moderate  drinhing,  quite  disreputable.  And 
I  see  no  reason  why  similar  efforts  should  not  produce  similar  effects  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  found,  I  believe,  that  where  American  governments 
have  attacked  drunkenness  by  law,  they  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  It 
has  been  found,  I  am  informed,  that  moral  means,  and  moral  means  alone,  are 
able  to  suppress  the  evil ;  that  government  efforts  tend  only  to  increase  it. 
And  if  this  is  the  case  in  America,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  would  prove 
the  case  in  England. 

Besides,  we  can  never  expect  to  induce  Parliament  to  shut  up  drinking 
houses  till  a  considerable  majority  of  the  people  demand  it.  And  if  it  be  pos- 
sible so  far  to  reform  the  people,  as  to  make  a  majority  anxious  for  the  closing 
of  drinking  houses,  it  is  possible,  I  should  imagine,  so  far  to  reform  the 
country  as  to  close  the  drinking  houses  without  the  aid  of  Parliament,  by 
simply  making  the  drinking  business  unprofitable,  and  rendering  it  impossible 
for  men  to  live  by  it. 

At  the  same  time,  if  any  chose  to  petition  Parliament  to  shut  up  drinking 
houses,  I  shall  not  myself  oppose  them ;  nor  shall  I  oppose  them  though  they 
simply  ask  Parliament  to  close  them  on  a  Sunday.  Perhaps  the  closing  of 
drinking  houses  on  a  Sunday  might  be  carried  in  Parliament,  when  a  measure 
for  closing  them  altogether  could  not  be  carried.  And  perhaps  the  closing  of 
those  houses  on  a  Sunday  might  be  attended  with  considerable  good.  It  might 
be  tho  means  of  inducing  many'to  stop  at  home  with  their  families,  and  teach 
their  children,  or  improve  their  own  minds.  It  might  be  tho  means  of  in- 
ducing others  to  take  their  wive?  and  their  children  into  the  open  fields,  to 
study  and  admire  the  works  of  God,  and  learn  to  love  and  reverence  the 
Oreat  Author  of  all  things,  tho  Father  and  tha  Friend  of  mankind.    It  might 


thus  give  an  impulse  to  the  Temperance  cause.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  many 
get  habits  of  drinking  on  tho  Sunday,  who  never  would  get  such  habits  if 
drinking  houses  were  closed  on  that  day.  Though  I  cannot  therefore  say  that 
I  would  urge  an  application  to  Parliament  for  the  closing  of  those  houses  on 
the  Sunday,  I  can  say  that  I  would  give  such  a  measure  no  opposition. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  -: ,  Makohestek. — I  think  as  highly  of  the  Confederate  Leaders  as 

ever.  They  have  done  their  best ;  and  the  best  could  do  no  more.  They  are 
not  to  be  reviled  because  they  have  not  succeeded.  Nor  are  they  to  be  de- 
spised because  they  have  not  pursued  the  course  that  we  should  have  pursued. 
They  did  the  best  they  knew  ;  and  their  good  intentions  and  their  noble  efforts 
deserve  eternal  honours.  They  meant  to  free  their  country  from  the  yoke  of 
tyrants,  and  tbey  risked  their  all  in  the  attempt ;  and  whether  they  perish  on 
the  scaffold,  or  live  to  rejoice  in  their  country's  liberation,  their  names  will 
always  be  dear  to  me.  The  men  who  abuse  the  Confederates,  would  probably 
have  abused  Jesus,  if  they  bad  witnessed  his  proceedings,  and  have  insulted  his 
agonies,  if  they  had  seen  him  on  the  cross.  The  difference  between  the  Con- 
federates and  Jesus  is  more  in  appearance  than  reality.  The  spirit  is  the 
same ;  it  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  only  that  differs. 

To  E.  Warwood. — I  shall  be  as  careful  and  goarded  as  I  can,  consistent  with  trutb  and  duty. 
But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  avoid  a  prosecution.  If  Goyernmcnt  finds 
that  a  man  is  producing  a  great  effect  upon  the  people — if  they  tind  that  a  man  is  rousing  the 
people's  indignation  against  their  wicked  system  of  misrule — if  they  tind  that  a  man  is  en- 
dangering their  selfish  interests,  and  undermining  their  unjust  power — if  they  find  that  a  man 
is  making  the  spirit  of  reform  too  strong  for  them,  and  bringing  into  imminent  peril  their  infer- 
nal corruptions  and  abominations,  they  will  prosecute  him  and  convict  him  do  what  he  may. 
The  tyrants  have  so  framed  the  law,  and  they  have  such  controul  over  its  administration,  that  the 
most  peaceful  and  innocent  truth-telling  imaginable  may  subject  a  man  to  imprisonment.  If  you 
read  the  speeches  of  the  judges  at  the  trials  of  the  various  Chartist,  you  will  find  that  they  lay 
it  down  as  a  principle,  that  to  say  or  publish  anything  calculated  to  bring  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try into  disrepute,  or  to  produce  disaffection  towards  the  ruling  party,  or  to  persuade  people 
that  they  are  badly  governed,  is  Sedition.  And  that  for  saj-ing  or  publishing  any  such  matter,  a 
man  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  a  number  of  years.  I  ask,  what  can 
a  man  do  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ?  He  must  either  give  up  talking  about  reform  alto- 
gether, or  risk  his  liberty.  Can  a  man  do  his  duty  to  his  country  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
w  ithout  persuading  people  that  they  are  badly  governed ;  without  attempting  to  bring  certain 
laws  of  the  country  into  disrepute  ;  without  endeavouring  to  cause  disaffection  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  towards  the  present  ruling  party?  Impossible.  The  great  object  of  all  I  write  is 
to  show  people,  that  many  of  the  laws  of  the  land  arc  as  wicked  and  mischievous  as  laws  can 
be  ;  to  show  people,  that  in  many  respects,  the  nation  is  as  wickedly  and  mischievously  mis- 
governed as  a  nation  can  be ;  and  to  produce,  towards  the  present  ruling  party,  the  greatest 
amount  of  disaffection  possible.  How  can  I  bring  people  to  long  and  labour  for  reform  any 
other  way  ?  As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  shall  be  as  careful  and  guarded  as  I  can  ;  but  whatever 
be  the  consequence,  I  must,  by  God's  assistance,  tell  the  truth,  and  tell  it  plainly.  1  must  do 
justice  to  my  country  and  my  kind. 

OsB  OF  THE  People,  Susdbrlasd. — The  means  to  be  employed  for  putting  the  People  in. 
possession  of  the  land,  shall  bo  discussed  in  The  PBorLB  the  earliest  opportunity. 

My  views  of  the  National  Debt  m.iy  be  found  in  a  number  of  the  Reformer's  Companion  to 
the  Almanacs,  under  the  head,  '  Tho  English  Revolution.'  I  may  speak  more  at  length  on  this 
subject  bye  and  by. 

To  JAMB3  DcPFT. — Parcuts  arc,  in  my  judgment,  responsible  to  some  extent,  for  the  moral 
conduct  of  their  children.  It  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  a  parent's  conversation  and  beha- 
viour modifies,  to  some  extent,  the  moral  character  of  their  childr«i,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  modifies  it  the  parents  are  responsible.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  children  are  only  respon- 
sible for  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy, — that  if  they  have  few  advantages  in  their  parents, 
their  responsibiUty  is  smaller ;  while  if  they  have  many  and  great  advantages,  their  respon- 
sibility is  greater.  Parents  are  not  so  far  responsible  for  their  children,  as  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren wiltioitt  responsibility.  However  bad  the  instructions  and  example  of  parents  may  be, 
children  will  still  know  some  things  to  be  wrong,  and  some  things  to  be  right.  They  will  still 
have  power  to  avoid  what  they  know  to  be  wrong,  and  do  what  they  know  to  be  right :  they 
will  still,  therefore,  be  responsible  thus  far.  If  a  parent  should  advise  bis  child  to  cheat,  or 
rob,  or  kill,  both  God  and  man  would  hold  the  parent  responsible,  to  some  extent,  if  the  child 
should  follow  his  advice.  So  with  respect  to  other  things.  Parents  are  certainly  responsible 
for  their  children,  but  their  responsibility  is  limited. 

The  favour  of  three  Democrats  is  received.  Tho  pamphlets  shall  be  noticed  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

.  A  reply  to  Hugh  Stowell's  Tract,  on  jVo  llcvoluliim,  by  a  Working  Man,  is 

also  received.    We  shall  notice  the  Tract  in  an  cirly  number. 

To  T.  TATLon. — Shoemakers  are  in  considerable  demand  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  I  cannot  spe.ik  as  to  the  demand  for  doggers.  Smiths  and  workers  in  iron 
generally  too  are  in  great  demand  r  but  1  expect  to  give  more  particulars  in  my  next  number. 
Nest  number  will  contain  an  account  of  '  Ten  Trips  across  the  Atlantic,  with  the  results  of 
Observations  made  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States."  The  article  will  be  a  long  one,  but 
very  interesting.  All  who  wish  for  information  respecting  America,  should  speak  for  copies  of 
No  12  of  The  People  as  early  as  possible. 

TAf  Preston  CtironicU-  of  July  29,  after  giving  a  lengthened  but  very  incorrect  report  of  my 
lecture  there,  on  Monday  last,  on  the  *  Curse  of  an  Aristocracy,'  calls  upon  Government,  in  a 
leading  article,  to  prosecute  me.  The  paper,  I  am  told,  is  the  property  of  certain  Unitarians  in 
Preston.  If  this  be  true,  where  is  the  boasted  liberality  of  those  Unitarians  ?  If  it  be  false, 
will  any  Unitarian  in  Preston  send  me  a  contradiction,  and  1  will  publish  it  in  next  number. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  communications  to  which  I  cannot  reply  in  this  number.  My 
friends  must  have  patience  with  me.  Their  communications  will  probably  be  noticed  in  my 
next. 

To ,  Isqcireb.— The  report  is  false.    I  am,  for  anything  1  know,  giving  higher  wages 

than  any  other  printer  out  of  London.    I  have  never  reduced  my  men's  wages  from  the  first. 
though  I  have  raised  them.    Nor  have  I  ever  reduced  the  wages  of  my  folderft. 
To  AoBJtTS, — All  orders  should  be  at  Wortley  by  Friday. 
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TEN  TRIPS  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC, 

From  Liverpool  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Halifax,  and 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  London  and  Liverpool,  by  steam 
and  sailing  ships,  in  the  cabin,  second  cabin,  and  steerage,  in  the 
years  1831,  1833,  1838,  1839,  1843,  and  1846.  Also,  advice  to  emi- 
grants, and  information  as  to  the  best  places  for  different  trades, 
together  with  information  on  a  great  many  other  things,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  such  as  distances  from  one  place  to  another,  &c.,  &c. 
BY  ISAAC  BROWN. 

PREFACE. 

The  following  pages  are  written  with  an  intent  to  give  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible,  in  a  very  little  room,  and  at  a  very  small  cost. 
They  are  written  purposely  for  the  information  of  people  wishing  to 
emigrate.  They  contain  every  thing  needful  to  be  known  before  mak- 
ing a  trial. 

The  Public's  humble  Servant, 

Isaac  Brown. 
TRIP  FIRST,— FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW  YORK. 

We  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  ship,  Robert  Kerr,  of  Belfast  ;  Boyd, 
master,  on  December  SOth,  1831,  and  landed  in  New  York  on  February 
9th,  1832.  It  was  a  very  dark  and  dreary  time  of  the  year  to  go  such 
a  voyage,  and  we  had  a  very  boisterous  passage.  We  were  knocked 
about  in  the  Irish  Channel  for  two  weeks,  and  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  being  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  Tuscar  light-house.  How- 
ever, we  had  all  very  good  health  on  board.  We  had  sixty-nine  pas- 
sengers, mostly  from  the  Middle  Counties  of  England,  who  all  arrived 
safe.  The  weather,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  so  very  cold  and 
rough,  that  no  person  accustomed  to  the  sea  would  choose  it  for  a 
voyage. 

As  soon  as  we  came  into  the  outward  Bay  of  New  York,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  Highlands,  all  the  spray  from  the  Bay  froze  on  the  deck.  We 
had  three  feet  of  ice  on  the  deck,  and  the  figure-head  of  the  ship  seemed 
one  solid  block  of  ice.  When  we  landed,  the  streets  were  full  of  ice 
and  snow,  and  all  the  travelling  of  the  city  was  done  on  sledges  (com- 
monly called  sleighs).  New  York  at  that  time  contained  203,000  inha- 
bitants. We  were  just  in  time  to  witness  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  great  Washington's  birth-day,  which  was  on  the  22nd  of  February. 
It  is  a  very  duU  time  at  New  York  until  about  the  middle  of  March, 
when  the  canals  and  rivers  begin  to  open.  Things  then  begin  to  be 
brisk,  and  about  the  middle  of  April,  you  wiU  see  it  as  busy  as  any 
part  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  London. 

The  American  steam-boats  are  large,  commodious,  and  elegant.  The 
Americans  seem  at  first  to  be  very  shy,  but  on  better  acquaintance  I 
have  always  found  them  a  good-natured  and  well-intentioned  people.  I 
do  not  know  on  which  side  of  the  water  prejudice  is  the  strongest ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  are  the  best  off  in  England,  and 
those  who  are  the  worst  off  in  America,  are  the  most  prejudiced  against 
foreigners.  You  will  generally  find,  as  has  been  remarked  a  thousand 
times,  that  if  a  foreigner  gets  cheated  or  overcharged  in  America,  it  is 
by  one  of  his  own  countrymen. 

TRIP  SECOND,— FROM  KEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 
We  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  ship  John,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Wake,  master,  and  landed  in  London,  July  22nd,  1833.  We  had  a 
very  pleasant  trip.  New  York  bay  is  a  delightful  place  to  sail  from  in 
summer,  and  all  the  way  the  weather  was  every  thing  that  could  be 
wished.    We  saw  the  rocks  of  Scilly  seventy  miles  off,  and  took  a  pilot  I 


on  board,  who  said  he  had  been  a  pilot  forty  years,  and  was  sea-sick 
every  trip.  All  the  way  up  the  Channel  we  were  boarded  first  by  the 
officers  of  one  revenue  boat,  then  another,  pretending  to  search  for  to- 
bacco, but  in  fact  stealing  any  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
When  opposite  Dover,  a  squall  came  on  at  dark,  which  lasted  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  we  were  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  French 
coast. 

It  is  a  most  delightful  sail  up  the  Channel  in  summer.  I  counted 
with  the  naked  eye  182  ships  and  brigs  going  up  and  down  at  one  time. 
When  we  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  we  were  taken  into  the  Lon- 
don docks  by  a  steamer.  Having  never  been  in  London  before,  the  first 
thing  that  took  my  attention  was,  the  contrast  between  the  population 
I  had  left  and  those  I  was  cast  amongst.  Of  all  the  poverty  I  had  ever 
seen,  the  London  poverty  was  the  most  wretched.  I  saw  thousands  of 
people  clothed  in  filth  and  rags,  and  apparently  with  no  settled  employ- 
ment or  place  of  abode.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  hundreds  of  car- 
riages rolling  about  with  young  and  handsome  coachmen  in  powdered 
wigs,  with  great  fat  lazy  gentlemen  and  ladies  lolling  in  them,  with 
their  unmeaning  faces  ;  together  with  the  junior  Aristocrats,  who  can 
no  more  see  the  poor  skeletons  in  human  form,  than  if  their  eyes  were 
made  of  brass.  I  thought  to  myself,  whatever  can  have  brought  things 
to  this  pass  in  free  and  happy  England,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  world  !  If  the  world  admire  rags  and  poverty,  they  may  be  satis- 
fied here,  for  there  is  enough  to  stock  ten  worlds  like  this  of  ours. 

To  look  at  London,  after  leaving  the  United  States,  would  make  any 
person  study  what  could  cause  such  a  contrast  in  the  population.  The 
only  and  sole  cause  in  my  opinion  is,  the  English  being  composed  of  so 
many  classes.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  nobility,  who,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  only  legislators  for  the  whole  country  ;  having  a 
majority  of  their  friends  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  and  that 
majority  returned  by  a  very  small  minority  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Crown  is  only  a  bauble  in  their  hands.  It  is  thus  we 
may  account  for  the  enormous  riches  and  the  squalid  poverty  we  see  : 
and  things  will  never  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  law  of  Entail  and 
Primogeniture  exists.  We  see  no  distinction  of  classes  in  the  United 
States,  though  we  see  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  circumstances.  But 
there  are  no  multitudes  wallowing  in  wealth  taken  out  of  the  taxes, 
squeezed  from  the  industrious  classes.  Then  there  is  another  marked 
difference  :  the  rich,  or  I  might  say  the  Aristocracy  of  England,  neither 
know  nor  care  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  though  they  themselves  have 
made  them  poor  by  their  one-sided  legislation  ;  and  they  never  show 
any  disposition  to  give  education  to  the  people,  unless  it  be  mixed  up 
with  their  own  sectarian  abominations.  They  have  a  large  amount  of 
crime  to  answer  for  on  this  account.  It  is  something  like  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  When  people  are  brought  up  in  the  ways  of  evil, 
their  minds  become  perverted.  They  may  even  be  brought  to  think 
they  are  doing  God  a  service,  when  they  are  practising  the  most 
monstrous  iniquity. 

TRIP  THIRD,— FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 
We  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  ship  William  BrowTi  of  Baltimore, 
on  the  27th  August,  1833,  Taylor,*  master ;  and  landed  in  Philadelphia 
October  8th.  We  had  a  very  quiet  passage,  except  a  gale  on  the  13th  of 
September,  which  lasted  ten  hours.  At  this  time  the  sea  got  very 
high,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  wind  dropped  entirely,  and  we  were 
totally  becalmed.  All  the  next  day  we  lay  tossing  about  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  which  is  the  most  uncomfortable  of  any  thing  I  ever  felt  at 
sea.  When  we  got  out  of  the  Channel,  the  Captain  called  us  all  on 
deck  and  said,  Now  men,  you  must  take  care  of  yourselves,  and  I  will 

*  Mark  the  attention  of  this  Captain.    He  was  an  American. — J.  B. 
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see  to  the  women  and  children  :  and  he  kept  his  promise  ;  for  he  made 
the  Cook  visit  them  three  and  four  times  a  day,  and  make  them  soup, 
tea,  &c.,  and  get  them  anything  he  had  in  the  ship.  But  we  had  only 
45  passengers.  The  same  attention  cannot  be  expected,  when  there  are 
from  300  to  400.  There  were  no  berths  up  the  middle  of  the  ship,  and 
we  had  free  range  from  stem  to  stern  below.  This  Captain  used  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  steerage  every  day,  enquiring  after  the  health  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  sending  them  medicine,  soups,  ifec,  but  the  Captains  of  this 
sort  are  few.  I  say  this  that  you  may  not  expect  too  much  of  them  ; 
for  the  majority  of  them  have  no  more  feeling  than  brutes.  But  the 
exceptions  ought  to  be  highly  prized.  The  William  Brown  was  as  fine 
a  ship  as  ever  sailed.  However  she  came  by  a  misfortune,  and  was  lost 
about  six  years  afterwards  ;  but  the  above  Captain  had  left  her.  I 
would  advise  any  persons  going  to  the  United  States  to  get  a  ship  with 
no  berths  up  the  middle,  if  possible. 

TRIP  FOUE,— FROM  PHILADELPHIA  TO  LIVERPOOL. 
We  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  packet  ship  Susquehannah, 
Miercken,  master,  on  the  21st  June,  1838,  and  landed  in  Liverpool  on 
the  9th  July.  We  had  a  remarkably  quick  and  quiet  passage  tiU  within 
seventy  miles  of  Liverpool,  when  we  had  a  regular  gale  which  lasted 
all  night.  However  we  took  on  a  Pilot  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  got  into  dock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  There  was  nothing 
happened  on  this  trip  worth  notice. 

TRIP  FIVE,— FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 
We  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  packet  ship  Susquehannah,  on  the 
12th  August,  1839,  Maercken,  master,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia 
September  22nd  ;  after  a  very  wet  and  uncomfortable  passage.  This 
Captain  is  generally  called  Big  Captain  Miercken,  and  his  bullying  to 
the  sailors  and  all  under  him  corresponds  with  his  size.  The  other 
mentioned  in  trip  four  is  his  brother.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
Sunday  forenoon  when  we  landed.  Several  passengers  had  some  small 
goods  which  they  wanted  to  conceal  from  the  Custom  House  Officers, 
but  they  every  one  got  searched,  and  had  the  things  taken  from  them. 
One  had  a  parcel  about  ten  inches  square  of  silver  thimbles,  which 
would  contain  a  large  quantity  in  number.  They  are  not  so  very  par- 
ticular if  you  don't  try  to  cheat  them  ;  but  if  things  are  once  seized, 
there  is  no  getting  them  back  again,  not  even  with  paying  the  duty. 
TRIP  SIX,— FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL. 
We  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  20th  October,  1839,  in  the  packet 
ship  South  America,  and  landed  in  Liverpool  on  the  13th  November, 
Bailey,  master.  We  experienced  a  tremendous  storm  on  the  30th 
October,  which  lasted  sixteen  hours,  doing  much  damage  to  the  sails 
and  rigging,  and  breaking  a  many  spars.  We  expected  the  foremast 
to  go  overboard  every  minute.  One  man  fell  overboard  from  the  top 
gallant  yard.  This  was  a  very  hard  passage,  the  weather  being  very 
heavy  all  the  way.  And  landing  is  very  difficult  at  Liverpool  in 
November.  We  were  for  days  together  and  could  not  see  the  length 
of  the  ship  for  fog.  I  would  advise  passengers  not  to  leave  this  country 
in  winter,  but  more  particularly  in  November.  The  latter  end  of  the 
season,  say  September  or  October,  is  the  best  time  to  land  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  it  being  generally  very  quiet  on  the  coast  at  that  time. 
It  is  also  a  good  time  to  land  as  regards  health. 

TRIP  SEVEN,— FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  BOSTON. 
We  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  19th  April,  in  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet,  Hibernia,  Judkins,  master.  We  called  at  Halifax  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  to  land  the  mail  and  the  passengers  for  Canada,  and  landed  at 
Boston  on  the  5th,  1843.  This  being  the  first  trip  of  the  Hibernia,  her 
machinery  was  very  stiff  for  several  days.  She  ran  only  eight  or  nine 
knots  or  miles  an  hour  for  about  eight  days,  when  she  began  gradually 
to  improve,  and  before  we  reached  Halifax  she  could  run  thirteen 
knots  with  ease.  There  were  100  passengers  paying  .£.38  each  in  the 
cabin,  and  none  in  the  second  cabin  till  we  reached  Halifax.  Captain 
Judkins  is  a  first-rate  sailor  and  gentleman.  Every  thing  in  the  ship 
was  in  the  first-rate  order.  Every  comfort  was  provided  before  we 
knew  the  want  of  it.  The  passengers  were  all  of  a  jovial  kind.  About 
eighty  were  Canadian  settlers,  going  home  after  a  visit  to  their  Father- 
land. They  were  mostly  from  Scotland.  The  other  twenty  were  English 
and  American.  I  never  heard  one  cross  word  spoken  amongst  the  pas- 
sengers from  leaving  Liverpool  to  landing  at  Boston. 

When  we  reached  Halifax  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  town  and  all  the 
sorrounding  neighbourhood  was  covered  with  snow.  Halifax  is  a  very 
strongly  fortified  place  both  by  nature  and  art,  having  a  citadel  that 
overlooks  the  town,  from  which  the  occupants  can  fire  on  any  ship 


lying  in  the  harbour  without  touching  the  town.  In  other  respects  it 
is  an  ill-built  place,  and  is  inhabited  mostly  by  lumber-dealers,  fisher- 
men, and  soldiers,  which  shows  its  dependence  on  the  Mother  Country, 
on  which  it  hangs  like  a  miUstone.  When  we  left  Halifax  for  Boston, 
which  is  380  miles,  a  crack  steamer,  called  the  Unicom,  that  carries 
the  passengers  from  Halifax  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  into  Canada, 
and  which  had  never  been  beat,  was  running  out  of  the  harbour.  The 
harbour  is  said  to  be  seven  miles  in  length.  As  we  were  both  to  start  at 
the  same  moment,  the  engineers  on  both  ships  were  each  detei-mined  to 
be  out  of  the  harbour  first.  The  steam  being  up,  off  we  both  started  at 
the  same  moment.  The  Unicom,  by  forcing  us  to  sail  round  a  ship, 
gained  about  300  yards,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  for  the  Hibernia 
soon  ran  ahead  of  her,  and  beat  her  about  a  mile  out  of  the  seven. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  never  went  by  a  steamer,  I  will 
give  the  quantity  of  hands  they  carry.  The  Hibernia  had,  under  mast 
and  sail  department,  twenty-four  men,  under  a  boatswain's  mate.  These 
twenty-four  do  all  the  duty  belonging  to  that  department,  to  sound  of 
whistle  from  the  boatswain.  The  steam  department  is  managed  by  the 
head  engineer.  The  boatswain  and  engineer  act  in  concert  under  the 
directions  of  the  captain,  from  whom  all  orders  are  given.  Then  there 
are  twelve  firemen,  twelve  coal-getters,  five  subordinate  engineers,  fif- 
teen stewards  or  stewardesses,  according  to  the  number  of  male  or 
female  passengers,  besides  butcher,  cooks,  scullions,  cow-keeper,  and 
several  to  mind  the  other  live  stock,  such  as  pigs,  fowls  and  sheep. 
There  are  private  apartments  for  married  pairs  and  single  females. 
There  is  every  kind  of  convenience,  and  the  furniture  is  neat  and  ele- 
gant. 

The  Hibernia  has  two  low-pressure  engines  of  270  horse  power  each, 
on  the  beam  principle,  the  beams  working  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  or 
something  like  a  land  engine  wrong  side  up,  with  four  boilers.  It  con- 
sumes twenty-five  tons  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  coals  are 
17s.  6i.  per  ton.  They  are  of  the  Welsh  Anthracite  kind,  making  no 
smoke.  The  cylinders  of  the  engines  are  seventy-seven  inches'  bore  ; 
the  pistons  seven  and  seven-tenths  inches  diameter,  and  seven  feet  six 
inches'  stroke,  with  metallic  packing. 

I  would  advise  all  persons  going  to  sea  to  live  very  moderately,  and 
on  good  digestible  diet,  for  one  week  before  sailing,  and  the  same  for  a 
few  days  after,  which  wLU  insure  good  health  on  the  trip.  There  is 
nothing  will  bring  sea  sickness  on  sooner  than  too  much  indulgence 
at  the  table  or  in  the  bottle.  StUl  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  habit 
and  constitution  of  the  individual. 

In  these  steamers  you  are  only  allowed  one  small  trunk  in  yotir 
berth.  You  should  select  the  clothing  you  wUl  want  on  the  trip  before 
leaving  home,  as  all  your  other  luggage  will  be  put  in  the  hold,  and 
you  cannot  get  to  it  till  you  reach  your  destination.  You  should  also 
see  that  there  is  no  mistake  when  the  Canadian  passengers  leave  you  at 
Halifax,  as  a  very  little  precaution,  in  looking  carefully  after  your  lug- 
gage, and  not  depending  too  much  on  others,  may  save  you  a  deal  of 
trouble.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  the  passengers  in  these  steamers 
any  advice  on  landing,  as  they  generally  have  friends  there,  or  letters 
of  recommendation  to  respectable  parties  in  Boston  or  the  neighbour- 
hood. For  persons  wishing  to  go  to  New  York  there  is  a  railway  train 
from  Boston  every  week  day,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  You  arrive  at  New 
York  at  5  o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  latter  part  of  the  trip  ia 
by  steamboat. 

EIGHTH  TRIP,— FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL. 
We  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  7th  of  June,  1843,  in  the  packet 
ship,  George  Washington,  Burrows,  master,  and  landed  in  Liverpool  on 
the  30th  of  June.  We  had  about  one  hundred  passengers  in  the  cabin, 
second  cabin,  and  steerage,  mostly  on  business,  or  coming  to  see  their 
friends.  We  had  several  American  passengers  coming  to  look  at  the 
Old  Country,  as  they  term  it,  from  mere  curiosity,  to  return  in  the  faU. 
And  right  jovial  fellows  they  are  on  board  a  ship.  I  don't  mean  for 
drinking,  but  for  all  kind  of  fun  and  merriment.  This  is  the  ship  Mr.  C. 
Dickens  came  over  in  the  year  before,  and  he  was  well  knovvn  to  the 
mates,  cooks,  and  stewards.  There  was  nothing  to  note  this  trip._  The 
voyage  was  a  good  average  one.  This  is  the  time  to  go  to  sea,  if  you 
want  plenty  of  daylight  and  pleasure  on  deck  ;  and  I  should  say,  the 
best  time  in  the  ye'ar  for  going  either  to  or  from  the  United  States. 
I  omitted  to  mention  a  large  iceberg  we  saw  one  morning  about  four 
o'clock  :  it  might  be  about  one  mile  off.  It  seemed  as  large  out  of  the 
water  as  any  cotton  mill  I  ever  saw.  It  would  have  been  a  formidable 
opponent  in  the  dark. 
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NINTH  TRIP— FEOM  LITEKPOOL  TO  NEW  YOKE. 

We  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  packet  ship,  Patrick  Henry,  Delano, 
master,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  landed  in  New  York  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1846,  after  a  most  curious  passage  of  squalls  and  calms.  We 
had  383  passengers  in  the  second  cabin  and  steerage,  and  a  very  few  in 
the  cabin.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  were  from  the  South  of  Ireland. 
They  were  of  the  most  unruly  kind.  Of  all  the  ships  I  have  ever  seen, 
this  beat  them  all  for  disorder.  There  was  neither  rule,  order,  nor  any 
kind  of  cleanliness  observed.  If  the  Government  emigration  agent  does 
at  all  come  on  board  the  ships  sailing  out  of  Liverpool,  it  must  be  into 
the  cabin  to  see  the  captain,  for  he  is  never  seen  any  where  else  below. 
The  office  of  this  Emigration  Agent  is  very  likely  a  place  of  government 
patronage,  where  the  pay  is  not  for  the  duties  performed,  but  a  link  in 
the  aristocratic  chain.  The  way  in  which  passengers  are  stowed  away 
in  these  ships  is  shameful.  Sometimes  the  Irish  steamers  don't  bring 
their  quota  of  passengers  till  the  ship  is  on  the  point  of  sailing  ;  then 
they  are  all  huddled  together,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  in  the  same 
berth  ;  often  four  in  one  berth.  For  instance,  in  this  ship,  there  were  in 
one  berth,  three  young  girls  going  to  their  friends,  about  16,  17,  and  18 
years  of  age,  and  an  old  man,  64  years,  and  the  whole  four  entire 
strangers  to  each  other  till  they  met  in  the  ship.  There  were  a  great 
many  more  cases  equally  bad.  Several  of  the  passengers  expostulated 
with  the  captain  on  this  strange  usage,  but  the  only  answer  he  would 
give  was,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  they  had  paid  their 
money  to  agents.  Now  I  want  to  know,  since  these  ships  allow  agents 
to  ship  the  whole  passengers,  who  are  to  he  responsible  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  sailors  and  the  officers  on  board,  if  the  captain  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  ?  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  passengers  are  very  badly 
used  by  the  officers  of  the  English  packet  ships.  However,  they  are 
very  strict  with  them  at  New  York,  and  if  you  summon  them  up  to 
the  City  Hall,  you  will  get  every  satisfaction.  But  you  should  summon 
them  immediately  on  landing,  and  take  aU  your  friends  resident  in  New 
York  along  with  you. 

Remarks. — When  you  get  out  to  sea  they  call  you  all  on  deck,  to 
search  the  ship,  to  see  if  there  are  any  who  have  not  paid  their  passage. 
H  you  don't  get  leave  of  the  captain  for  one  or  two  passengers  to  stay 
below,  while  this  is  going  on,  you  will  be  robbed  by  the  sailors  of  any 
thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  Several  passengers  were  thus  rob- 
bed in  this  ship,  both  of  money,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The 
sailors  broke  into  the  boxes  on  pretence  of  searching  for  jiassengers,  and 
the  captain  would  neither  make  recompense  nor  punish  the  criminals, 
though  it  was  known  who  the  criminals  were.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
hard  case  that  passengers  should  be  forced  on  deck,  and  a  set  of  low 
scamps,  as  English  sailors  generally  are,  put  below,  to  commit  robbery 
■without  let  or  hindrance.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  sailors  are  of 
this  stamp  ;  for  there  are  as  honourable  men  amongst  them  as  in  any 
other  profession  ;  but  the  honest  ones  are  exceptions.  Beware,  there- 
fore, and  don't  make  any  acquaintance  with  the  sailors  ;  and  if  they 
come  below,  make  it  known  to  the  captain  in  writing,  unknown  to 
them,  or  they  will  be  revenged  some  way  or  other.  They  go  prowling 
about  the  ship  to  find  some  simple  females  who  will  hearken  to  them  : 
it  therefore  behoves  parents  to  beware  how  they  send  their  daughters 
and  female  friends  into  such  a  hot-bed  of  vice  as  an  English  ship's 
steerage  generally  is. 

There  was  a  general  neglect  of  any  thing  like  order  in  getting  any 
medicines  on  board  this  ship.  We  had  one  Owen  Lynch,  of  Cavan, 
died  on  the  8th  of  April.  No  medicine  could  be  got  for  him,  though  re- 
peated applications  were  made  for  it  to  the  mate,  steward,  and  after- 
wards to  the  captain,  till  half  an  hour  before  he  died,  though  the  last 
application  made  to  the  captain  was  four  hours  before  the  poor  creature 
breathed  his  last.  There  are  many  in  the  United  States  can  testify  to 
the  above.  Then  there  was  another,  a  child,  five  years  of  age,  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  Healy,  of  county  Longford,  a  stout  active  boy,  who, 
on  account  of  the  same  difficulty  of  getting  medicine,  died  on  the  17th. 
The  captain  of  this  ship  was  a  most  inhuman  man.  He  did  not  seem 
to  think  the  life  of  a  passenger  worthy  of  notice,  particularly  an  Irish 
one ;  although,  as  his  name  would  indicate,  of  Irish  extraction  himself. 
I  am  told  that  his  real  name  was  Delaney. 

TRIP  TENTH,— FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  September  24th,  and  landed  in 
Liverpool  on  October  22nd,  1846,  in  the  Packet  Ship  Wyoming, 
Miercken,  master,  with  1200  tons  of  grain  and  flour  on  board.  We 
had  nothing  but  disaster  all  the  way.  We  had  one  passenger  found 
dead  in  bed  before  we  left  the  Delaware  river.    The  weather  was  very 


changeable  and  angry -looking  tiU  the  tenth  day  of  sailing,  when  all  on 
a  sudden  a  gale  commenced,  when  the  carpenter  got  severely  hurt  by  a 
rope  which  he  was  holding,  which  took  him  aloft,  where  he  hung  by 
the  thumb,  but  was  miraculously  saved.  He  however  had  all  the  flesh 
slipped  off  his  hands,  and  was  disabled  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 
On  the  .5th  of  October  all  the  men  were  ordered  aloft  to  take  in  sail, 
there  being  a  tremendous  gale,  and  the  sea  running  mountains  high  at 
the  time.  There  were  twenty-six  men  on  the  main  yard  when  the  ship 
was  struck  with  a  tremendous  sea,  and  down  came  the  main  mast. 
Five  seamen  went  overboard,  and  were  seen  no  more.  Two  had  legs 
broken  ;  one  a  finger  broken  ;  two  had  ribs  broken  ;  one  had  a  fractured 
skull,  three  were  severely  bruised,  and  three  were  partially  bruised. 
In  a  few  seconds  after,  29  feet  broke  off  the  fore  mast,  and  13  feet  off 
the  mizen.  The  ship  now  looked  a  complete  wreck,  and  became  un- 
manageable, and  rolled  about  tremendously.  It  was  going  dark  at  the 
time,  and  nothing  could  be  done  till  daylight  next  morning.  We  had 
above  150  passengers,  men,  women  and  children.  You  may  suppose 
there  was  not  much  sleeping  that  night.  The  weather  moderated  in 
the  morning,  and  all  hands  were  called  to  clear  the  ship  of  vereck.  It 
took  all  day  to  get  her  clear.  We  could  now  carry  very  little  sail,  and 
the  ship  was  put  in  trim  for  making  the  best  of  her  way  to  Liverpool, 
being  now  about  half  way  across.  If  we  had  not  been  dismasted  the 
night  before,  we  certainly  should  have  foundered  the  night  after,  for  the 
gale  started  again  with  renewed  vigour,  and  blew  a  complete  hurri- 
cane :  but  our  masts  being  gone  gave  us  a  little  chance,  as  it  both 
lightened  the  ship,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  top  weight  away.* 

Though  this  might  seem  enough  for  one  trip,  yet  it  was  nothing  to 
what  we  had  aftei-wards  ;  only  there  was  one  thing  in  our  favour,  the 
wind  was  continually  blowing  from  the  right  quarter,  though  we  had 
fifty  times  too  much  of  it.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  October,  after  a 
severe  gale  of  seventy-two  hours  witliout  intermission,  we  lost  fifteen 
yards  off  our  bulwarks,  and  all  on  board,  sailors  included,  had  given 
the  ship  up,  she  sailed  so  badly,  in  consequence  of  being  loaded  with  In- 
dian corn  in  bulk,  which  made  her  very  bad  to  steer.  The  captain, 
mates,  and  men,  did  all  they  could  ;  but  what  could  any  people  do  under 
such  circumstances?  The  ship  got  out  of  trim  (as  sailors  say,)  and  was 
about  two  feet  lower  on  one  side  than  the  other,  besides  being  twisted. 
The  pumps  were  going  nearly  night  and  day,  bringing  up  as  much  In- 
dian corn  as  water,  and  continually  choking  every  few  minutes.  The 
captain  hired  twelve  passengers  to  do  sailors'  duty  on  deck,  at  £2.  10s. 
for  half  the  trip  and  their  keep  ;  but  any  of  them  would  gladly  have 
given  up  their  pay  for  a  little  rest  after  working  a  week.  The  passen- 
gers that  were  not  hired,  worked  at  the  pumps,  for  fear  the  ship  should 
sink.  We  at  last  saw  Cape  Clear  lighthouse  on  the  South  Coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  spoke  several  small  craft  scudding  before  the  wind  ;  but  they 
either  could  not  come  near  us,  or  would  not,  I  suppose,  for  fear  we 
should  want  their  assistance.  However  we  had  already  seen  too  much 
in  the  open  sea  to  be  afraid  now  in  the  Irish  Channel,  which,  compared 
with  the  ocean,  looked  smooth  to  us,  although  we  were  told  in  Liver- 
pool that  we  had  come  through  a  perfect  hurricane.  When  we  landed, 
we  were  told  that  another  ship-load  of  passengers  had  to  be  examined 
at  the  Custom  House  before  us.  All  our  things  were  obliged  to  be  out 
of  the  ship.  We  had  to  hire  carts  and  let  them  stand  in  the  street  all 
the  day  ;  and,  as  if  nothing  but  bad  luck  was  to  become  of  this  trip, 
it  rained  from  morning  to  night,  and  most  of  our  top  coats,  umbrellas, 
(fee,  and  very  near  all  our  money,  were  packed  up  in  our  boxes.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  other  passengers  was  made  to  last  till  four  o'clock,  when 
it  was  just  too  late  for  the  Custom  House  officers  to  do  any  more  duty 
that  day.  Appealing  to  the  weather  and  to  the  time  we  had  waited, 
was  of  no  use.  We  were  however  given  to  understand,  that  we  could 
be  accommodated  by  paying  £2.  to  each  Custom  House  officer  for  their 
services  for  four  hours.  This  offer  we  were  like  to  accept,  or  stay  in 
the  Custom  House  yard  till  nine  o'clock  the  nest  morning.  I  inquired 
for  a  shade  in  the  yard,  but  could  get  no  answer.  If  they  had  got 
through  the  luggage  of  the  first  ship  at  half  the  speed  they  got  through 
ours,  both  ships'  luggage  would  have  been  examined  by  two  o'clock  ; 
but  they  could  see  a  chance,  and  they  took  it.  If  we  had  staid  in  the 
yard  we  should  have  had  no  covering,  and  it  rained  very  heavy  all  the 
while.  We  should  also  have  had  to  pay  a  most  extortionate  sum  for 
the  carts,  besides  being  exposed  to  all  the  low  insolence  of  a  Custom 
House  yard  in  a  place  like  Liverpool.     For  any  where  about  the  docks 

*  We  had  fifteen  passengers  in  the  cabin.  None  of  them  were  seen  on  the 
deck  in  any  of  the  storms,  though  they  had  a  long  account  to  put  in  the  news- 
papers when  they  got  to  Liverpool. 
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there  is  a  mixed  population  of  the  scum  of  all  nations,  met  together  to 
pilfer  and  cheat  all  who  may  fall  in  their  way.  You  had  better  beware 
of  the  Liverpoolers  near  the  docks  or  the  railway  stations,  whether  in 
rags  or  broad  cloth.  If  you  intend  to  emigrate,  buy  as  little  in  Liver- 
pool as  possible,  and  want  nothing  but  lodgings.  And  by  all  means 
keep  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks,  and  go  to  a  respect- 
able place,  if  you  can  find  one ;  and  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  do.  If 
any  one  stops  you  in  the  street,  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  but  push 
them  from  you,  and  go  about  your  business.  Passengers  going  from 
Liverpool,  are  beset  on  all  sides  with  friends  whom  they  never  saw  be- 
fore, wanting  to  help  them  in  every  possible  way.  A  stranger  might 
think  it  was  the  whole  study  of  the  place  to  do  good  to  emigrants  ;  but 
if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  you  will  soon  find  out  your 
error  to  your  cost.  Now  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  said  of 
Liverpool,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true  of  New  Yoi'k,  especially  about  the 
docks. 

The  first  thing  you  will  see  on  arriving  at  New  York,  will  be  a  quan- 
tity of  men  coming  on  board  the  ship,  offering  you  cards,  telling  you 
where  you  may  have  board  and  lodging  for  next  to  nothing  ;  and  assur- 
ing you  that  they  will  get  you  your  luggage  away  for  nothing.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  belong  to  the  taverns  along  the  Docks. 
Pay  a  little  more  for  a  cart,  and  attend  to  your  things  yourself,  and 
proceed  to  the  upper  end  of  New  York,  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hudson-street,  where  you  will  meet  with  good  accommodations  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  The  taverns  about  the  Docks  belong  to  a  low  set  of 
scamps,  most  of  them  persons  who  have  run  away  from  England  and 
Ireland  with  other  people's  money,  and  they  keep  their  traps  open  on 
the  Quay  to  catch  unwary  and  simple  travellers,  besides  employing  a 
host  of  whippers-in,  who  are  on  the  look  out  every  where  to  lay  hold  of 
any  person  they  can  deceive.  Like  all  rogues,  they  endeavour  to 
appear  quite  the  reverse  of  what  they  are,  till  they  have  got  you  in 
their  power.  Have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  Though  they  appear  per- 
fectly harmless,  they  have  devices  which  j'ou  cannot  fathom.  If  you  go 
to  a  tavern,  see  to  your  luggage,  and  inquire  the  price  of  meals,  and  lodg- 
ing per  night ;  and  ask  whether  anything  is  charged  for  luggage  staying, 
and  whether  they  are  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  luggage. 

When  you  get  to  America,  you  must  expect  to  find  many  things  you 
do  not  like,  as  well  as  a  great  many  things  to  admire.  But  be  patient, 
industrious,  and  frugal,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  do  well.  And  do  not 
be  fond  of  talking ;  but  mind  your  o\vn  business.  And  do  not  interfere 
foolishly  in  tlieir  politics,  as  many  foreigners  do,  and  are  hated  on  that 
account.  Be  of  a  quiet,  sober  turn,  and  let  the  natives  manage  their 
own  affairs  themselves.  When  you  think  you  can  like  the  country, 
declare  your  intentions  to  settle  immediately,  to  the  proper  parties, 
and  in  five  years  after  the  declaration  you  will  become  a  citizen. 


FURTHER  REMARKS. 

The  passage  money  in  the  American  packets  is  generally  from  four  to 
five  pounds  in  the  steerage  and  second  cabin,  and  the  average  time  to 
New  York  Is  about  iive  weeks,  but  you  may  get  to  go  in  the  English 
or  transient  ships  for  much  less  ;  but  if  you  have  the  means,  choose  the 
packets,  as  they  are  first-rate  ships,  and  have  experienced  captains  and 
mates,  who  are  well  accustomed  to  the  way.  The  others  are  old,  de- 
crepit ships,  and  very  slow.  I  have  known  them  to  be  from  seven  to 
seventeen  weeks  on  the  passage.  It  is  tlierefore  much  cheaper  to  pay  a 
little  more  money  to  go  by  the  packet  ships. 

For  yourmonej"^  you  have  a  berth,  fire,  water,  and  one  pound  of  flour 
per  day.  But  do  not  depend  on  the  ship's  allowance,  as  the  English 
passengers  generally  are  too  proud  to  fetch  it.  You  find  your  own 
water-can,  cooking  utensils,  and  bedding. 

The  best  way  on  landing  in  New  York  is  to  inquire  where  you  can 
get  work  the  first  thing.  And  do  not  mind  what  kind  it  is.  If  you  have 
your  wits  about  you,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  work  yourself  into 
some  profitable  employment.  But  you  must,  bj'  all  means,  lead  a  sober 
life,  or  you  had  better  stay  at  home  :  for  drinking  is  looked  upon  in  a 
very  odious  light  by  the  Americans.  If  you  have  got  any  money,  take 
care  of  it ;  for  you  may  see  many  chances  to  turn  it  to  good  account. 
Also  keep  away  from  the  English  taverns,  for  they  have  been  the  ruin 
of  thousands.  Go  to  a  private  boarding-house  as  soon  as  possible, 
where,  if  you  are  a  mechanic,  it  will  cost  you  about  twelve  shillings 
per  week.     But  you  live  well. 

I  would  advise  farmers  and  their  men  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  where 
they  may  get  information  or  employment  any  market  day.    It  is  twelve 


shillings  on  the  railway  from  New  York.  There  are  a  great  many 
Englishmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  with  no  capital,  who 
farm  on  halves  ;  but  they  must  come  well  recommended,  or  the  owners 
could  have  no  confidence  in  them.  A  man  who  is  honest  and  willing 
to  work  at  any  thing  that  may  offer  itself,  can  never  be  fast  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  seen  men  ramble  thousands  of  miles  looking  for 
work,  when  they  might  have  had  it  any  where,  if  they  would  have  gone 
to  a  new  business ;  but  Englishmen,  generally,  do  not  like  to  change. 
Not  so  the  Americans  ;  they  are  never  out  of  work :  for  they  will  take 
the  first  thing  that  offers,  and  they  always  succeed. 

Passengers  may  take  New  York  as  the  best  place  to  land  at  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  manufactures.  The  distance  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  the  centre  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  is  240 
miles.  Here  there  are  bleaching,  dying,  printing,  sizing,  power-loom 
weaving  and  spinning,  both  of  woollen  and  cotton.  There  are,  within 
forty  miles  of  Boston,  from  200  to  300  large  mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  woollen.  The  passage  from  New  York  to  Boston  by 
steamer  and  railway  is,  cabin,  twenty  sMUings ;  deck,  twelve  shillings ; 
the  time,  twelve  hours.  There  are  also  cotton  and  woollen  mills  in 
Jersey,  Pennyslvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  several  other  States,  to  the  number  of  500 
or  more  I  should  say,  of  various  sizes.  But  Lowell  is  the  best  built, 
the  best  finished,  the  cleanest  and  the  healthest  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  smoke.  They  are  all  driven  by  the  river  Merrimack.  Every  one 
going  to  these  mills  must  consider  beforehand  whether  he  can  do  with- 
out taverns,  as  there  are  no  taverns  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
This  State  contains  one  million  of  inhabitants.  Boston  is  the  Capital. 
I  can  say  truly,  that  this  State  is  the  richest  in  the  Union.  It  has  got 
the  worst  land,  but  it  is  rendered  the  richest  by  the  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  its  people.  You  find  the  roads  in  this  State  in  good  order. 
You  see  no  broken  windows  in  the  houses  ;  no  gates  off  the  hinges  in 
the  fields  ;  nor  any  ugly  broken  down  bridges  on  the  roads.  Every  thing 
is  in  the  best  order.  The  people  are  the  most  sober  and  orderly  people 
I  have  ever  met  with.  They  seem  very  shy  to  a  stranger,  but  they 
are  quite  the  reverse  when  they  have  found  that  you  are  worth  knowing. 
Lowell  is  twenty- six  miles  from  Boston :  the  railway  fare  is  2^.  6d. 
There  is  a  very  large  manufacturing  concern  at  Portsmouth,  fifty  miles 
from  Boston,  with  both  self-acting  mules  and  hand  ones,  throstles  and 
power  looms.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  is  larger  than 
any  one  mill  in  Manchester.  It  was  built  on  shares,  something  like 
the  railways,  and  worked  on  the  same  principle.  But  I  should  say 
this  kind  of  mills  will  never  be  as  well  worked  as  those  built  by  private 
enterprise. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  State  Church,  Every  one  is  left  to 
go  where  he  pleases,  and  to  support  whatever  church  he  likes  best,  or 
to  support  none  at  all.  There  are  no  bishops  with  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  a  year  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  industrious.  No  ;  if  a 
bishop  wants  to  live  here,  he  must  turn  out  and  preach  ;  and  if  his 
capacity  is  too  small  for  preaching,  he  must  teach  a  school.  Work  he 
must,  or  starve.  Yet  the  churches  are  more  numerous  and  far  better 
attended  than  in  England.  How  much  pure  religion  there  is,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  by  what  I  have  seen  in  both  countries,  I  think  there  is  very 
little  in  either  :  though  there  are,  I  believe,  religious  people  in  both. 

On  all  my  voyages  I  have  only  met  with  two  captains  that  ever 
visited  the  ship's  steerage  on  her  passage,  and  those  were  the  Captains 
of  the  Robert  Kerr  and  the  William  Brown.  I  never  saw  any  others 
who  seemed  to  care  anything  about  the  passengers  committed  to  their 
care,  except  the  cabi7i  passengers. 

If  we  had  a  Government  worth  calhng  one,  the  emigration  from 
England  would  be  caiTied  on  in  quite  a  different  style.  Many  emigrants 
lose  their  health  in  the  ships  for  want  of  proper  accommodation  and 
advice  ;  the  evil  will  never  be  remedied,  till  the  Government  becomes 
democratic,  and  the  agents  employed  are  required  to  perform  their  duties. 

PROVISIONS   AND   BEDDING. 

The  most  suitable  provisions  are  flour,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  bacon, 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  and  preserves  or  pickles,  and  any  one 
may  soon  find  out  the  quantities  they  will  want,  if  they  will  calculate 
what  they  could  live  upon  six  weeks  on  land.  You  should  take  as 
much  loaf  bread  as  you  can  eat  while  it  is  good.  Currant  bread  with 
treacle  in  will  keep  two  or  three  weeks,  if  kept  dry.  I  would  never  take 
any  biscuit ;  for  you  are  soon  tired  of  it,  and  one  half  of  all  that  is 
bought  in  Liverpool  is  thrown  away.  There  is  always  plenty  to  be 
bought  of  the  passengers  for  half-price.  Make  several  small  bags  for 
your  flour,  oatmeal,  and  potatoes,  of  calico  :  you  can  then  put  them  in 
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your  berth  and  keep  them  dry.  Often  examine  your  provisions,  and  see 
that  they  are  taking  no  harm. 

You  must  bake  cakes  made  of  flour  and  butter,  or  flour  and  suet,  or 
oatmeal  and  suet,  or  porridge  made  of  flour  and  oatmeal  mixed,  to  be 
taken  with  treacle.  But  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is,  never  to  eat 
above  three-quarters  of  a  meal,  and  you  will  keep  healthy  all  the  trip. 

If  you  get  suet,  salt  it  well,  or  put  it  amongst  your  salt. 

BEDDING,    &C, 

Get  a  very  good  bed  tick ;  fill  it  with  very  good  clean  straw, 
which  is  the  best  bed  aboard  a  ship.  Before  you  arrive  at  New  York, 
empty  it  out  into  the  sea.  It  will  then  do  for  feathers,  which  are 
very  cheap  in  New  York.  If  you  have  the  means,  take  plenty  of 
BLANKETS  ;  for  you  can  lose  nothing  by  them  if  they  are  well  bought. 
And  keep  yourself  clean ;  always  saving  as  much  water  out  of  your 
allowance  daily,  as  you  can.  If  you  are  careful,  you  will  be  able  to 
save  a  little  to  give  to  any  of  the  children,  whom  you  will  often  see 
crying  for  water  through  the  wastefulness  of  their  mothers.  Take  a 
wash  can,  a  drinking  can,  a  tea  pot,  a  coffee  pot,  a  porridge  pan,  iron  is 
the  best,  and  by  all  means  take  a  bucket,  and  do  not  lend  it,  or  you  will 
soon  be  without.  If  any  want  to  borrow,  let  them  borrow  one  of  the 
ship's  buckets.  But  do  not  depend  on  the  ship  yourself.  After  you 
have  had  one  passage,  you  will  know  the  value  of  a  bucket, 

TRAVELLING. 

When  you  are  at  New  York,  if  you  want  to  go  to  the  Western  Country, 
Ohio,  &c.,  you  must  take  steamer,  and  go  up  the  Hudson  River,  (com- 
monly called  the  North  River,)  to  Albany,  which  is  155  miles  ;  or  you 
can  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  go  by  the  Columbia  Railway,  and  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  to  Pittsburg  ;  then  down  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati ; 
and  if  you  please,  to  New  Orleans,  which  is  2,  500  miles  from  Pittsburg. 
When  you  are  at  Cincinnati  you  may  see  across  the  River  Ohio,  and 
right  opposite  stands  Covington,  in  Kentucky,  the  noted  place  for 
slaves  escaping  from  across  the  river  into  Ohio  ;  which  is  a  free  state. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  Boston,  you  go  up  the  Sound,  (commonly  called 
the  East  River,)  which  is  twelve  hours'  ride  by  steamer  and  railroad. 
If  there  is  any  particular  place  you  want  to  go  to,  if  you  will  step  into 
any  of  the  booksellers'  shops,  they  will  give  you  the  route  in  writing, 
and  answer  any  questions  you  may  ask,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  charge 
you  nothing  for  it.  In  New  York  or  Philadelphia  they  are  very  kind 
in  this  way,  and  they  can  refer  to  any  guide-booli  in  a  minute.  They 
will  also  tell  you  the  principal  ti-ades  carried  on  in  the  localities  adjacent 
to  any  of  the  larger  cities  or  towns. 

The  railway  carriages  in  the  United  States  are  entirely  different  from 
those  in  England.  They  have  no  side  doors.  All  enter  at  the  ends  of 
the  carriage.  The  carriages  have  eight  wheels  :  the  first  four  will 
swivel,  the  same  as  an  omnibus.  They  will  caiTy  forty-eight  pas- 
sengers, who  sit  on  cushioned  chairs,  made  so  as  to  face  either  way,  if 
the  carriage  alters  its  route,  or  if  the  train  runs  the  contrary  way. 
When  the  carriages  are  all  attached,  let  it  be  long  or  short,  you  can 
walk  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other  without  incommoding  any 
of  the  passengers.  There  therefore  is  no  danger  in  gathering  tickets  ; 
for  if  the  train  is  a  mile  long,  the  guai-ds  can  walk  from  end  to  end 
without  being  out  of  doors.  I  was  in  America  all  the  summer  of  1846, 
and  did  my  best  to  inquire  after  accidents,  and  I  found  they  were  very 
rare.  I  do  not  think  they  run  at  the  speed  they  do  in  England  ;  but  it 
is  better  to  run  a  little  slower,  than  run  great  risks.  But  I  think  there 
.  is  something  superior  in  the  shape  of  the  American  carriages,  as  we 
have  got  the  better  line  of  rails.  There  are  no  first,  second  or  third 
class  carriages  for  passengers  in  the  United  states  ;  they  are  all  of  one 
kind. 


A  GOVERNMENT  WITNESS. 

A  friend  has  sent  me  a  document  to  the  effect,  that  a  man  on  whose  evidence  a 
certain  person  was  lately  convicted  of  sedition,  was  a  Government  spy,  and  a 
known  thief.  The  document  gives  particulars  respecting  his  stealing  a  coat  and 
laying  the  blame  on  an  innocent  female.  We  cannot  publish  the  document  at 
length,  but  this  ia  the  substance  of  it.  And  I  can  easily  believe  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  story.  Government  will  employ  any  man  that  is  willing  and 
able  to  help  them  in  getting  Reformers  into  dungeons  and  hulks.  And  is  it 
any  wonder  that  men  who  themselves  are  thieves  on  a  wholesale  scale,  should 
employ  individuals  to  help  them  who  are  thieves  on  a  retail  scale.  The  whole 
existing  system  is  bad,  and  there  is  no  salvation  for  the  country  but  in  its 
utter  and  eternal  annihilation.  We  do  most  heartily  wish  and  pray,  that  the 
present  exclusive,  oppressive,  and  murderous  system  may  be  speedily  dis- 
placed by  a  just,  a  liberal,  and  a  beneficent  Democracy. 


IRELAND. 

STATE    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 


The  following  appeared  in  the  Morning  Advertiser,  London  paper,  last  week. 
'We  beg  to  submit  two  or  three  questions  to  the  Peers  and  Members  of  the 
Commons,  who  have  addressed  Government  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Is  there 
another  country  in  the  world,  of  which  the  landlords  cause  the  exportation  of 
at  least  five  times  the  amount  of  human  food  necessary  to  subsist  the  inhabi- 
tants 1  Is  there  another  country,  of  which  the  masses  of  the  population  are 
constantly  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  are  so  frequently  thinned  by  pestilence 
and  famine  ?  Is  there  a  country  more  favoured  by  nature,  as  to  climate  and 
fertility  of  soil,  abundant  fisheries,  harbours,  rivers,  lakes,  sea-coast,  and  other 
inestimable  advantages,  which  everywhere  else  enrich  the  people  ?  Is  there 
any  other  country,  to  the  soil  of  which  nature  has  allotted  some  eight  millions 
of  people  to  obtain  their  living  upon  it,  but  of  which  only  eight  thousand  pro- 
prietors draw  away  the  produce  1  Is  there  another  land,  in  which,  producing 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  luxuriant  abundance,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
stinted  to  a  watery  and  perishable  root,  indigenous  to  another  hemisphere  ? 
Is  there  another  country  in  which,  producing  a  superabundance  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  possessing  a  soil  with  all  the  essentials  of  salubrity,  the  aver- 
age age  of  life  is  only  26.8  years  in  the  four  counties  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  mud  hovels,  and  no  more  than  33.4  in  those  containing  the  fewest  1 
Is  there  any  other  country  where  landlords  are  continually  ejecting  from  fifty 
to  sixty,  or  more  human  beings  from  the  clusters  of  hovels  which  they  have 
raised,  and  the  land  which  they  have  fertilized  from  mountain,  heath,  or  bog,  and 
from  two  to  five  hundred  from  little  villages,  created  in  a  similar  manner  % 
Ireland  is  poor,  not  because  its  people  are  naturally  idle,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
where  they  have  motives  for  exertion  and  proper  sustenance,  they  are  very 
industrious ;  but  because  their  produce  is  abstracted  without  any  return.' 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Tablet,  with  the  author's  name  and  ad- 
dress.    There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  truth. — J.  B. 

'  Mr.  Editor— Having  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  tyranny  of  Irish  landlords, 
and  of  the  miserable  destitution  of  their  Irish  tenants,  I  really  thought  that 
both  pictures  were  a  little,  or  perhaps  a  great  deal,  too  highly  coloured.  I 
resolved,  however,  when  I  came  to  Ireland,  to  examine  and  see  how  far  preju- 
dice and  passion  had  gone  beyond  truth  and  the  reality,  in  their  descriptions 
of  tyranny  and  wretchedness.  Now  that  I  have  seen  the  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  of  this  unfortunate,  ill-treated,  and  famished  countrj-,  I  only 
feel  surprised  at  the  patience  of  the  virtuous  Irish  peasantry  in  bearing  at  all 
with  the  brutality  of  many  of  our  bard-hearted,  merciless,  and  mercenary 
landlords.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  wretchedness  wherever  I  turned,  and 
heard  in  every  quarter  the  bitterest  complaints  uttered  by  the  oppressed  and 
famishing  peasantry  against  bad  laws  and  cruel  landlords ;  but  I  never  felt  so 
appalled  by  human  suffering  and  so  incensed  against  the  cruelty  of  landlords 
as  when  witnessing  the  exterminating  system  which  is  now  being  carried  on 
between  Athenry  and  Kiltulla,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  by  Lord  Dunsandle. 
The  lands  here  some  forty  or  fifty  years  since  were  little,  if  any  thing,  better 
than  mere  bog.  By  the  industry  of  that  most  useful,  most  virtuous,  and  still 
most  persecuted  class  in  society,  the  Irish  peasantry,  they  are  now  almost  all 
reclaimed.  The  Irish  peasant,  however,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  his  in- 
dustry and  outlay  of  capital,  is  now  ejected  from  the  moors  and  marshes  which 
he  reclaimed,  and  sent  adrift  upon  the  world,  a  starving  and  penniless  pauper, 
by  the  humane  Lord  Dunsandle,  merely  because  by  his  incessant  toil  and 
copious  sweat  he  succeeded  in  converting  the  black  and  barren  bog  into  green 
and  fertile  pastures  for  his  Lordship's  sheep !  His  Lordship,  however,  has 
shown  a  little  mercy  to  a  few,  if  such  harshness  can,  without  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage, be  called  a  mercy,  for  he  has  consented  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  their 
farms  upon  condition  that  they  should  pay  double  rent  !  When  on  the  road 
between  Athenry  and  Esker,  in  company  with  a  most  excellent  and  humane 
gentleman  from  a  neighbouring  toira,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
smoke  which  arose  from  the  sooty  ruins  of  a  peasant's  cabin,  which  Lord  Dun- 
sandle and  the  sheriff  had  demolished  some  few  days  before.  Suspecting  that 
some  of  the  unfortunate  creatures,  whose  dwellings  had  been  torn  down,  still 
lingered  among  the  ruins,  we  went  to  examine,  and  found  that  our  suspicions 
were  just ;  for,  under  one  of  the  walls  of  the  dismantled  cabin,  we  found  a  sort 
of  temporary  shed,  made  of  a  few  stones  loosely  thro^vn  upon  each  other,  and 
covered  with  green  turf.  We  called  out  to  know  if  there  was  any  one  there  ; 
for,  though  the  aperture  by  which  it  was  entered  was  open,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hard  to  get  in.  A  poor,  emaciated,  half  naked,  sallow-complexioned 
female  of  middle  age  made  her  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  miserable  and 
smoky  hovel,  for  it  had  no  chimney  but  the  door.  AVe  asked  her  some  ques- 
tions, while  we  felt  horror-stricken  at  finding  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  re- 
duced to  such  indescribable  wretchedness.  Her  doleful  story  of  double  ruin 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  She  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  that 
house — her  children  were  born  in  it,  and  she  clung  with  desperation  to  the 
ruins  when  the  roof  was  torn  oflf,  and  the  walls  were  torn  down  under  the  in- 
spection and  direction  of  Lord  Denis  Daly  and  the  sheriff.  In  that  state  of 
houseless  destitution,  exposed  to  the  winds  and  rain,  after  a  very  short  time 
she  lost  her  health,  and  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  was  then  both  a  famished 
pauper  and  a  crippled  invalid.    In  her  affiiction,  however,  she  blessed  the  waya 
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of  God,  and  confessed  herself  deserving  of  his  displeasure.  She  could  not, 
however,  refrain  from  wondering  that  the  cruelty  of  Lord  Dunsandle  could 
pass  60  long  unpunished.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  been  much  in  arrear.  She 
said  she  had  owed  him  but  ten  shillings  !  On  further  inquiry,  I  learned  from 
some  of  the  neighbours  of  the  widow  Mahuon,  for  such  I  believe  is  the  poor 
creature's  name,  that  she  has  been  enabled,  for  a  long  time,  to  pay  her  rent 
by  the  assistance  she  had  received  from  her  brother,  who  is  a  British 
soldier,  and  who  had  frequently  sent  her  a  part  of  his  pay !  Is  this  the 
only  British  soldier  who  has  to  support  a  famished  iather  or  a  perse- 
cuted sister  in  Ireland?  Would  to  God  that  those  who  are  endeavouring 
to  govern  this  unfortunate  country  would  dwell  upon  these  facts.  Are 
they  sure  that  the  brothers  and  sons  of  such  widows  would  fight,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  uphold  a  Government  that  allows  every  landlord 
to  treat  their  dearest  relations  with  such  inhuman  and  atrocious  cru- 
elty'? These  facts  would  merit  the  attention  of  wise  legislators.  Between 
Esker  and  KiltuUa  the  number  of  demolished  cabins  is  frightful.  'VVTien  at  the 
pretty  little  church  at  KiltuUa,  recently  built  by  public  subscription,  a  half- 
famished  female,  who  appeared  to  have  some  emplojTnent  about  it,  told  us 
that  the  church  was  now  become  almost  useless,  for  all  the  people  who  had 
contributed  to  its  erection  were  gone.  I  asked  whither — to  America  %  She, 
with  a  sigh,  answered — 'Alas,  Sir,  not  quite  so  far ;  that  would  be  rather  ex- 
pensive to  Lord  Dunsandle.  They  are  gone  to  Kil-mac-dron,  a  church-yard,  a 
short  distance  off,  where  some  of  them  went  without  even  a  coffin ;  for  they 
starved  and  died  when  driven  out  of  their  cabins  by  this  lord.'  I  have  heard 
it  from  good  authority,  that  this  Lord  Denis,  of  exterminating  celebrity,  had 
the  cruelty  to  say  that  the  population  of  Ireland,  after  all,  is  yet  twice  too 
numerous.  Yours,  &c.,  E.  0.  M. 

Limerick,  July  18th,  1848.' 

I  ask,  can  any  crime, — can  any  cruelty  be  greater  than  the  crime  and  cru- 
elty of  this  Lord  Dunsandle  ?  I  ask,  can  any  name  too  hard  be  given  him  ? 
Can  any  censure  too  severe  be  pronounced  against  him  ?  You  may  say  what 
you  will,  but  so  long  as  I  am  out  of  prison,  and  in  possession  of  breath,  I  shall 
declare  my  conviction  that  this  Lord  Dunsandle  is  one  of  the  vilest,  one  of  the 
most  horrible  and  infernal  monsters,  that  ever  went  under  the  name  or  form  of 
a  man.  I  declare  my  conviction,  that  there  never  was  a  house-breaker  or  a 
pick-pocket,  a  highwayman  or  a  murderer,  that  deserved  to  be  transported  or 
hung  more  than  he.  I  declare  my  conviction,  that  these  poor  Irishmen,  who 
were  hung  some  time  ago  for  shooting  a  man  like  this  Lord  Dunsandle,  were 
good  and  christian  men  compared  with  this  infernal  monster  of  an  Aristocrat. 
I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  this  Lord  Dunsandle  is  a  most  vUe  and  unprin- 
cipled thief ;  he  is  a  most  heartless  and  inhuman  murderer.  And  the  men 
who  rule  this  country,  and  yet  allow  such  monsters  to  go  unpunished,  are  not 
much  better.  How  soon  could  Lord  John  get  coercion  acts  passed,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  suspended,  when  he  found  the  poor  Irish  were  conspiring 
to  take  possession  of  their  own  !  But  what  does  he  do  to  check  this  most 
hellish  conspiracy  of  the  landlords  to  rob  and  starve  the  poor  ?  My  Unitarian 
friends  say.  Lord  John  Eussell  is  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  statesman.  I 
say,  he  is  a  patron,  a  protector,  and  an  accomplice  of  thieves  and  murderers  ; 
of  the  most  inhuman  and  infernal  thieves  and  murderers  that  ever  afilicted  or 
tormented  the  earth.  I  declare  my  conviction  that  Lord  John  Russell  is  a 
traitor  ;  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  a  traitor  to  his  God.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  the  Aristocrats  generally  are  a  black-hearted  and  bloody- 
handed  race.  And  the  men  who  can  support  and  praise  them,  are  either 
blind  or  half  as  bad  as  they. 

You  may  talk  about  hard  words  as  you  like,  I  should  deserve  to  be  whipped 
out  of  existence  if  I  could  read  such  tales  of  guilt  and  horror,  and  yet  content 
myself  with  speaking  softly.  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  shall  speak  as  I 
think  and  feel,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may. 

The  Aristocrats  of  England  and  Ireland  are  among  the  greatest  criminals, 
the  most  heartless  and  cruel  murderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are 
plagues  and  horrors.  The  world  is  weary  of  them.  It  groans  beneath  them. 
It  longs  and  prays  for  their  destruction.  Humanity  loathes  and  abhors  them. 
They  are  accursed  of  the  whole  intelligent  creation  of  God.  They  are  the 
children  of  death  and  hell.  They  are  at  war  with  all  God's  universe.  0  God, 
the  Father  and  the  Friend  of  mankind,  the  Patron  and  Protector  of  the  poor 
and  helpless,  how  long  shall  thy  wronged  and  suffering  ones  wait  for  their 
destruction  ?  How  long  shall  thy  creatures  writhe  and  groan  beneath  their 
cruelties?  0  God  !  0  Father  and  Friend  of  mankind,  we  beseech  thee  hear 
our  most  anxious  prayers.  May  the  power  of  those  tyrants  be  broken.  May 
the  wealth  of  those  plunderers  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  be  restored  to 
its  injured  owners.  May  their  deeds  of  death  and  robbery  be  brought  to  an 
eternal  end.  Strip  them,  0  God,  of  those  false  honours  in  which  they  have 
enwrapped  themselves,  and  hold  them  forth  in  all  their  ugliness  and  hideous- 
ness,  in  all  their  black  and  bloody  loathsomeness,  to  the  yells  and  execrations 
of  the  whole  of  thy  creation.  Great  God ;  we  ntter  what  we  think  and  what 
we  wish  before  thee.  Hypocrisy  is  sin.  If  we  believed  it  possible  for  those 
vile  Aristocrats  to  be  converted,  we  would  pray  for  their  conversion  ;  but  we 
do  not.  We  cannot  see  ;  we  cannot  believe,  that  there  is  any  possibility  of 
their  salvation.  Our  hope — our  only  hope — is  in  the  utter  ruin  of  their  order. 
We  beseech  thee,  therefore,  in  thy  boundless  mercy  to  destroy  them  utterly. 
Thou  God  of  love  ;  thou  Friend  and  Father  of  mankind,  destroy  them  utterly, 


and  destroy  them  soon.    May  the  accursed  and  inhuman  order  utterly  periah, 
and  the  earth  be  free. 

And  it  trnll  perish.  It  will  perish  speedily.  The  Aristocrats  are  doomed. 
The  earth  will  not  endure  them.  Men  caimot  breathe  freely  till  they  see  their 
fall.  O  yes  !  the  end  of  God  would  be  frustrated  if  the  Aristocrats  were  to 
live  for  ever.  His  benevolence,  his  goodness,  would  be  thrown  away.  Crea- 
tion would  have  been  abortive.  No;  it  cannot  be.  The  Aristocrats  shall 
perish.  The  earth  shall  be  redeemed.  The  demands  of  eternal  justice  shall 
be  satisfied.     The  race  of  men  shall  be  free. 


ON  TAKING  HUMAN  LIFE. 


Deab  FRrEHn, 

Do  you  believe  in  the  absolute  inviolability  of  human  liffe,  or 
do  you  think  there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  a  person  would  be  justified 
in  taking  the  life  of  another  ? 

If  the  latter,  can  you  lay  down  any  principle  which  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  to  how  far  we  ought  to  tolerate  the  evil  doer,  before  we  com- 
mence resistance  ? 

Your  answer  to  the  above,  through  Thb  People,  would  be  read  with  deep 
interest  by  a  number  of  your  friends  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  will  much 
oblige  Yours,  for  bloodless  reform, 

Henbt  Palphsaxahd. 
Howens  GUI,  near  Shotley  Bridge,  July  9,  1848. 

ANSWER. 

Deab  FRiron), 

I  think  there  are  circumstances  in  which  a  person  would  be 
justified  in  taking  the  life  of  another.  I  think  a  man  would  be  justified  in 
taking  the  life  of  a  man  who  should  attempt  to  violate  his  wife  or  his  daughter. 
1  think  a  man,  or  a  company  of  men,  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  taking 
the  lives  of  men  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  liberties. 

I  do  not  think  that  men  ought  to  take  the  lives  of  those  whom  they  have  ia 
their  power :  I  therefore  think  all  public  executions  unjustifiable.  But  I 
think  that  both  men  and  Governments  are  justifiable  m  defending  their  lives 
and  their  liberties,  their  wives  and  their  children,  against  invaders,  though  it 
be  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  invaders. 

I  cannot  lay  down  any  principle  which  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  how  far  we  ought  to  tolerate  the  evil-doer,  before  we  commence  resist- 
ance ;  because  we  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  tolerate  the  evil-doer  longer  ia 
some  cases  than  in  others.  We  ought  to  tolerate  the  evil-doer  as  long  as  pos- 
sible in  all  cases ;  and  never  to  resist  till  we  have  tried  the  principle  of  for- 
bearance, or  non-resistance,  as  far  as  we  safely  can.  But  how  long  that  prin- 
ciple can  be  safely  tried  must  depend  on  circumstances  ;  and  every  man  must 
judge  for  himself  how  far  he  should  try  it  in  each  particular  case. 

Yon  may  say,  that  some  will  judge  wrong.  I  answer,  so  they  will ;  but  the 
only  remedy  is,  to  endeavour  to  improve  men's  judgments,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  judge  tietter. 

You  may  add,  that  even  then  men  wiU  be  influenced  by  their  feelings.  I 
acknowledge  it.  And  it  is  right  for  men  to  be  influenced  by  their  feelings, 
though  it  is  wrong  for  them  not  to  be  Influenced  by  their  judgments  also. 
The  object  of  good  men  should  be,  to  lead  people  to  subject  their  feelings  to 
reason  ;  to  improve  men  so,  that  while  they  are  impelled  by  feeling,  they  shall 
still  be  guided  by  judgment,  by  principle. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Joseph  Babksb. 

THE  POWER  OF  TRUTH. 


'  The  hope  of  Truth  grows  stronger,  day  by  day  : 

I  hear  the  soul  of  Man  around  me  waking, 

Like  a  great  sea  its  frozen  fetters  breaking. 
And  flinging  up  to  heaven  its  sun-lit  spray. 
Tossing  huge  continents  in  scornful  play. 

And  crushing  them  with  din  of  grinding  thunder. 
The  memory  of  a  glory  passed  away 
Lingers  in  every  heart,  as,  in  the  shell, 

Eipples  the  bygone  freedom  of  the  sea, 
And,  every  hour,  new  signs  of  promise  tell 

That  the  great  soul  shall  once  again  be  free ; 
For  high,  and  yet  more  high,  the  murmurs  swell 

Of  inward  strife  for  Truth  and  Liberty.' 

NOTICE. 

About  the  middle  of  September  I  shall  publish  (price  one  penny)  No.  2  of 
the  Eeformer's  Almanac.  This  work,  besides  the  usual  Almanac  intelbgence, 
will  contain  articles  on  Eepublicanism,  Koyalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Chartism ; 
on  labour,  capital,  and  wages ;  on  the  state  of  the  working  classes  in  America, 
Norway,  France,  and  Ireland ;  together  with  much  information  on  political, 
scientific,  moral  and  religious  subjects  generally. 
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A  LIBELLER. 


Sotherham,  August  5th,  1848. 
Deak  Sib, 

A  number  of  Unitarians  are  circulating  tlie  following  story  respect- 
ing you.  They  say  that  you  offered  to  be  a  missionary  among  them,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  give  you  £500  a  year ;  £290  for  travelling  expenses, 
and  £300  to  support  yourself  and  your  family ;  and  that  when  some  one  asked 
you  if  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  your  principles  to  take  a  salary,  you  re- 
plied, '  Oh,  we  can  arrange  that ;  let  Mrs.  Barker  receive  the  salary.'  This 
tale  was  told  in  a  large  company  of  ministers  and  others  at  Sheffield,  some 
time  ago,  by  E.  Brook  Aspland.  The  story  is  operating  to  your  injury  with 
many,  and  you  would  greatly  oblige  a  number  of  your  friends,  if  you  would 
enable  them,  supposing  it  to  be  false,  to  give  it  contradiction. 

Yours  truly,  J.  K. 

ANSWER. 

DiAB  Fbiekd, 

1  am  sorry  that  any  Unitarians  should  be  guilty  of  the  low  and 
unmanly  vices  of  the  orthodox  intolerants.  The  story  is  wholly  false,  and  Mr. 
Aspland  will  not  think  it  strange  if  I  say,  that  unless  he  gives  up  his  autho- 
rity for  the  tale,  I  shall  set  him  down  as  the  fabricator  and  circulator  of  a 
grievous  s-lander. 

I  say  the  tale  is  wholly  false.  I  have  never,  in  any  case,  done  any  thing  at 
all  resembling  the  thing  which  Mr.  E.  B.  Aspland  charges  upon  me. 

About  nine  months  ago,  two  Unitarians  called  upon  me  and  proposed  to 
raise  me  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  enable  me  to  give  up  my  printing  busi- 
ness, and  employ  myself  wholly  in  lecturing  on  theology.  They  proposed  to 
give  me  from  two  to  three  hundred  as  a  salary,"and  to  employ  tlie  rest  in  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  rooms,  bills,  and  travelling ;  and  in  purchasing  tracts  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  I  objected  to  that  portion  of  the  plan  that  referred 
to  a  salary,  but  told  them,  that  if  they  would  spend  the  whole  of  the  thousand 
pounds  in  tracts,  I  should  be  glad  to  lecture  through  the  country,  and  put  the 
tracts  in  circulation,  and  support  myself  and  my  family  by  printing.  Those 
gentlemen  came  to  me  twice  on  this  subject.  They  made  their  proposal  in 
the  presence  of  my  wife  and  family,  and  I  made  my  objections  in  the  presence 
of  the  same  individuals.  When  those  gentlemen  found  that  I  was  not  to  be 
induced  to  accept  any  thing  as  a  salary,  they  said  no  more  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. Thus,  so  far  from  offering  to  lecture  for  a  salary,  I  positively  refused  the 
offer  when  made  by  others.  Yours  truly, 

J.  BAEKEE. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dbab  Sir, 

I  have  read  your  publication  The  People  with  much  interest,  and  to 
a  very  great  extent  am  one  with  you  in  opinion ;  a  republican  from  convic- 
tion and  choice.  It  is  my  decided  impression  that  monarchical  institutions 
are  destined  ere  long  to  receive  a  complete  and  final  overthrow.  The  more  I 
reflect  upon  the  subject  of  kingly  and  aristocratic  rule,  so  much  stronger  does  the 
assurance  come  home  to  my  mind,  that  such  things  can  only  exist  during  a 
period  in  which  the  lower  masses  of  society  are  blinded  to  their  interests,  and 
deceived  as  to  their  actual  and  inherent  power. 

To  me,  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  and  other  monarchical  countries, 
seems  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity  itself,  nor 
will  the  doctrines  ot  Christ  ever  receive  their  true  and  blessed  exemplification, 
till  rich  and  poor  are  placed  upon  a  common  ground  of  social  equality.  In  the 
sight  of  God  every  man  is  equal ;  but  in  the  eye  of  human  law,  and  monarchical 
rule,  such  is  not  the  case.  There  are  laws  for  the  rich,  and  laws  for  the  poor ; 
honour  for  the  high,  and  neglect  for  the  lowly.  Let  a  man,  whether  by  labour 
or  fraud,  it  matters  not,  obtain  wealth,  he  is  fawned  upon  and  flattered ;  his 
company  is  sought  after,  and  his  name  vaunted  forth;  but  the  honest  and 
humble  day  labourer,  he  whose  sinewy  arms  and  sweaty  brow  speak  his 
title  to  real  estimation,  shrinks  beneath  the  cold  recognition  and  haughty 
unconcern  of  his  '  betters,'  as  though  he  were  a  being  of  meaner  species,  desti- 
tute of  the  elements  of  feeling  and  soul. 

I  cannot  look  upon  the  professed  religious  orders  of  men  but  with  astonish- 
ment and  disgust.  They  manifest  the  greatest  art  in  thwarting  the  progress 
of  true  religious  progression.  They  exhibit  a  complete  and  successful  plan  for 
propping  up  human  pride,  and  ruinous  divisions  amongst  men.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  is  essentialli/  democratic.  We  read,  '  he  that'  will  be  greatest,  let  him 
be  servant  of  all.' — Not  so,  says  the  hierarch — ^I  am  my  right  Eeverend  Lord, 
and  you  a  dissenting  teacher,  and  schismatic  reptile.  Oh  the  abomination  of 
such  a  state  of  things  !  When  shall  common  sense  and  common  justice  pre- 
vail 1  Is  the  endeavour  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  moral  well  being  of  men 
to  be  much  longer  thwarted  1  Who,  that  wishes  well  to  men,  to  every  indi- 
viduaZ  man,  that  does  not  pray  and  long  for  an  end  to  every  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable distinction.  Let  men,  let  all  and  every  son  of  man, 'Stand  upon  a 
footing  of  political  and  social  equality ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  various 
means  for  elevating  them  be  thoroughly  available  and  practicable.  As  to  dis- 
tinctions of  wealth  and  means,  these  will  still  to  a  certain,  though  modified,  de- 
gree, continue  to  exist.  Men  differ  in  capacity,  in  inclination,  in  industry,  and  no 


earthly  rule  can  possibly  square  such  a  diversity  of  powers  and  impediments ; 
but  to  suppose  that  anything  like  the  wretchedness  and  awful  disparity  that 
exist  now  could  then  prevail,  is  too  absurd  to  need  comment.  The  earth  is 
wide  and  fruitful ;  God,  our  common  Father,  is  beneficent  and  truly  good : 
'tis  only  the  grasping  selfishness  of  aristocratic  systems  that  prevents  every  man 
from  possessing  food  and  raiment  befitting  rational  and  immortal  creatures. 

I  must  however  apologize  for  this  long  epistle.  The  cause  engages  my 
highest  sympathies,  and  swells  my  highest  hopes.  I  would,  in  conclusion, 
express  my  warm  approval  of  the  advice  given  in  your  seventh  number,  en- 
titled, '  What  can  the  People  do  for  themselves  without  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment? 'Truly  they  can  do  much.  I  would  not;  God  forbid ;  advise  weapons 
of  steel ;  but  the  wielding  of  those  mighty  engines  of  power,  self  respect  and 
self  control.  Let  that  endless  source  of  misery.  Drink,  be  abandoned.  Oh. 
my  unhappy  country ;  this  direful  plague  afBicts  with  more  than  madlike 
wretchedness.  Were  that  swept  away,  and  education  and  moral  rectitude 
substituted  in  its  place,  little  would  I  fear  for  the  future ;  hope  would  revive, 
and  heaven-born  liberty  would  speedily  issue  forth,  and  Christianity  show  her 
beautiful  form. 

With  sincere  respect,  yours, 

J.H. 


SECRET  ORDERS,  TRADES'  UNIONS,  &c. 


I  wish  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Free  Masons  ;  all  Secret  Orders,  and  all 
Trades'  Unions,  would  begin  to  use  their  influence  in  favour  of 
a  thorough  political  Reformation.  If  those  Secret  Orders  and  Trades' 
Unions  would  unite  their  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  aristocratic 
tyranny,  and  the  establishment  of  a  just  Democracy,  they  would  do 
more  for  the  support  of  each  other  in  sickness,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
each  other  in  health  ; — they  would  do  more  towards  improving  trade, 
securing  labour,  and  obtaining  good  wages,  than  they  can  ever  do  by  all 
their  efforts  in  other  directions.  The  first  great  requsite  to  prosperous 
trade,  to  regular  employment,  to  good  wages,  and  to  cheap  provisions, 
is  the  abolition  of  the  land  monopoly,  and  the  transfer  of  the  taxes  to 
the  land.  By  uniting  their  efforts  for  this  object,  they  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  double  and  treble  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
They  would  obtain  abundance  both  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
without  interfering  at  all  with  the  liberty  of  their  fellow  workmen. 
And  they  would  secure  support  and  comfort  to  their  brethren  in  times 
of  sickness  and  old  age  by  this  means,  far  more  effectually  than  by 
their  present  system  of  taxing  each  others  scanty  earnings  for  that  good 
object. 

1  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  working  people  uniting  for  each 
others  support  and  comfort.  All  I  wish  is,  that  while  they  unite 
for  one  good  object,  they  should  unite  and  labour  for  another  ;  and  that 
they  should  labour  with  especial  energy  for  the  greatest  and  most 
beneficent  object  of  all. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Henry  Sneyd,  Woodland. — The  quality  in  the  work  referred  to,  which  you 
regard  as  a  fault,  I  regard  as  an  excellency ;  and  the  doctrines,  the  absence  of 
which  you  lament,  are,  in  my  judgment,  great  and  mischievous  errors,  and 
not  Christian  truths.  And  the  principles  of  truth  and  duty  embodied  in  the 
work  are  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  all  the  more  efficient,  and  to  do  all  the 
more  good,  when  they  stand  alone,  unaccompanied  with  those  great  and  mis- 
chievous errors.  If  you  would  use  your  common  sense  and  judgment  more  on 
those  matters,  and  give  up  waiting  for  fancied  supernatural  assistance,  you 
would  form  a  correcter  judgment  on  those  things  than  you  do.  Many  of  the 
notions  you  hold  would  seem  very  foolish  to  you,  if  you  would  only  contem- 
plate them  in  the  light  of  that  reason  which  God  has  given  you. 

It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  a  belief  in  those  foolish,  contradictory,  and 
even  blasphemous  notions  which  you  erroneously  denominate  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  the  Gospel,  can  ever  be  of  any  use  in  purifying  the  mind,  or  per- 
fecting the  character  of  man. 

To ,  ARMLEr.— I  cannot  engage  to  give  my  reasons  for  not  inserting 

the  various  contributions  sent  to  me.  I  receive  and  reject  things  just  as  seems 
best  to  myself  at  the  time.  I  may,  at  times,  reject  contributions  of  great 
merit ;  but  what  of  that,  if  I  cannot  see  their  merit.  My  taste  in  poetry  may 
be  over  fastidious  ;  but  it  is  my  taste,  and  I  must  be  guided  by  it.  If  any  pne 
wants  to  know  what  kind  of  poetry  T  like,  let  them  read  Charles  Mackay's 
'  Voices  peoji  the  Crowd,'  and  '  Voiojss.  from  the  Mountains.'  But  I  fear 
there  is  only  one  man  in  the  country  that  can  write  such  poetry  as  Charles 
Mackay  writes.  Those  who  send  me  contributions,  must  send  them  on  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  do  as  I  think  best  with  them  :  that  I  shall  either 
insert  them  in  The  People,  or  cast  them  aside,  as  a  regard  to  duty  may  re- 
quire.   At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  kaowB,  that  the  non-appearauce  of  to. 
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article  in  The  People  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  I  think  the  article  bad.  I 
generally  act  on  the  principle  of  publishing  my  own  things  first,  and  inserting 
the  productions  of  others  only  when  I  have  room  to  spare. 

To  J.  E.  L.,  Operative. — Your  article  on  the  principles  of  Government 
has  been  received  and  read  with  pleasure.  I  cannot  however  promise  its  in- 
sertion at  present.  It  falls  under  the  universal  law  already  laid  down.  I  will 
print  as  cheap  as  I  possibly  can  for  any  that  choose  to  publish  their  literary 
productions  on  their  own  responsibility ;  but  I  cannot  engage  to  publish  any- 
thing except  my  own  productions  on  my  own  responsibility. 

To  Mr.  S — ,  Edinburgh — You  are  wrong  in  stating  that  I  flatter  the  People.  I 
do  no  such  thing.  No  public  writer  has  spoken  more  plainly  or  strongly  against 
public  vices  than  I  have.  I  have  dealt  as  faithfully  with  the  People  as  with  the 
Aristocrats.  The  advocates  of  tyranny  and  falsehood  flatter  the  People  ;  but  I 
never  do  so.  I  ask  you  to  point  to  a  passage  in  The  People  in  which  I  flatter 
the  masses.  I  ask  you  to  point  me  to  a'work  that  I  have  written  in  which  I  do 
not  denounce  prevailing  vices ;  in  which  I  do  not  speak  with  all  my  power 
against  drunkenness,  dishonesty,  licentiousness,  and  treachery.  I  attribute 
the  sufferings  of  the  masses  in  a  great  measure  to  the  vices  and  villanies  of  the 
Aristocrats  ;  but  I  never  flatter  the  People.  My  work  has  an  extensive  circu- 
lation among  the  People,  it  is  true,  but  it  owes  its  circulation  to  its  truthful- 
ness, and  not  to  flattery. 

As  for  the  rich  and  respectable  of  whom  you  speak,  I  am  less  concerned 
about  them  than  ever.  I  have  very  little  faith  even  in  their  good  intentions, 
and  still  less  in  their  performances.  I  am  sorry,  exceedingly  sorry,  to  see 
such  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  rich  to  aid  in  obtaining  justice  for  the 
poor.  Even  your  rich,  respectable  Unitaiians,  though  somewhat  better  than 
others,  are  far  from  being  what  they  ought  te  be.  They  may  rail  against  me  as 
much  as  they  please,  but  they  will  never  divert  me  from  my  present  course, 
till  they  set  me  a  better  example.  I  wish  those  respectable  fault-finders  would 
meet  me  in  public  discussion,  or  discuss  matters  with  me  through  the  press : 
I  could  soon  convince  the  public,  if  I  did  not  convince  even  them,  that  it  is 
they  that  are  in  error,  and  not  / ;  and  that  if  they  were  not  blinded  by  pre- 
judice or  corrupted  by  wealth,  they  would,  instead  of  scolding  me,  follow  my 
example.  The  rich  Unitarian  friends  to  whom  you  refer,  are  as  far  from  truth 
in  politics,  as  the  orthodox  priests  arc  in  religion.  Your  rich  Unitarian 
friends  have  as  much  to  unlearn,  and  as  much  to  learn,  with  respect  to  politi- 
cal matters,  as  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  in  certain  religious  denominations 
have  with  respect  to  religio^is  matters.  They  are  quite  under  a  mistake  if 
they  think  that  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  write  upon  subjects  which  I  have 
never  studied.  It  is  they  that  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  lecture  me,  on 
subjects  which  they  have  never  studied.  But  if  they  will  continue  their  lec- 
tures a  while,  they  may  perhaps  lecture  themselves  into  more  rational  and 
creditable  views. 

I  have  read  your  Review  of  Tlie  People,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  piece  of 
patch-work  or  hotch-potch.  The  first  few  paragraphs  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  one  man,  and  the  following  paragraphs  by  another.  The  para- 
graphs written  by  yourself  appear  to  me  to  be  both  unjust  and  unwise. 

I  am  glad  you  are  a  Chartist  and  Kepublican.  I  have  no  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  you  on  account  of  your  non-resistant  principles.  I  am,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  non-resistant  myself.  But  I  believe  it  is  better  for  men,  in  general, 
even  if  they  hold  non-resistant  principles,  not  to  avow  them  so  often,  or  to 
talk  of  them  so  much,  but  to  keep  them  for  seasons  of  action. 

A  WoKKiNo  Man,  Glossop. — I  have  no  doubt  God  is  angry  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  the  people ;  but  the  sins  which  provoke  his  anger  most,  I  am  per- 
suaded, are  the  sins  of  the  Aristocrats.  The  greatest  sinners  in  our  country 
are  the  State  Church  bishops  and  priests,  the  plundering  Aristocrats,  and  the 
selfish  and  idle  middle  class  men  who  support  them  in  their  wickedness.  The 
sins  of  the  masses  are  many  and  great  enough,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  sins  of  the  Aristocrats,  of  the  State  Church  priests,  and  the  men  among 
the  middle  classes  who  join  them  in  their  sins.  I  justify  no  man's  sins;  but 
I  hate  to  hear  people  perpetually  prating  about  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  never 
nttering  a  word  against  the  sins  of  their  selfish  and  inhuman  rulers.  I  have 
done  as  much  towards  reforming  the  drunkards,  and  instructing  the  ignorant, 
and  elevating  the  profligates  amongst  the  working  classes,  I  imagine,  as  any 
man  in  the  country,  considering  my  means ;  and  I  hope  to  continue  to  do 
what  I  can  for  this  great  and  solemn  object  as  long  as  I  live  ;  but  I  shall  not 
neglect  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  the  rich,  the  crimes  of  the  Aristocrats,  and  the 
abominations  of  the  State  Church  priesthood,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

To  E.  A- ,  OF  S—  D — . — It  is  very  likely  that  my  sympathies  with  the 

masses  may  expose  me  to  danger,  unless  carefully  watched  ;  but  I  confess  I  had 
rather  be  persecuted  for  having  too  much  sympathy  with  the  working  classes, 
than  crowned  for  having  too  little.  Excess  of  sympathy  for  the  masses  of 
mankind,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  is  hardly  a  sin  to  be  rebuked  or  checked. 
So  many  people  have  too  little  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  masses,  that  if 
any  man  happens  to  have  a  little  too  much,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  he 
should  rather  be  loved  and  revered  for  his  excess,  than  ridiculed  or  censured. 
If  there  be  a  man  who  sins  by  loving  the  masses  of  mankind  too  much,  his  sin 
is  such  a  rare  one,  and  such  a  lovely  and  godlike  one  besides,  and  there  are  so 
few  who  sin  in  such  a  way,  that  the  sinner  may  be  safely  allowed  to  pass  un- 
punished. 


To  H.  L.  H ,  Manchester. — You  are  right,  my  friend :  go  on.    Embrace 

every  opportunity  you  have,  of  introducing  plain  and  instructive  tracts  into 
every  company  you  enter.  Let  none  of  your  neighbours  slumber  if  you  are 
able  to  awaken  them.  Let  none  of  them  remain  in  error,  if  you  are  able  to 
instruct  them.  The  man  that  brings  another  man  to  read  and  think  on  po- 
litical subjects ; — the  man  that  brings  another  man  to  understand  the  inter- 
ests of  a  nation,  and  to  labour  to  promote  a  nation's  welfare; — the  man  that 
makes  another  man  acquainted  with  the  horrible  wickedness  and  endless  mis- 
chievousness  of  class-legislation,  of  aristocratic  tyranny,  does  so  much  towards 
the  emancipation  of  his  country  and  the  salvation  of  has  kind.  Go  on.  Vex 
a  dozen  people  rather  than  leave  your  neighbours  uninstructed.  It  is  only 
one,  it  seems,  that  has  insulted  you,  out  of  all  the  thirty  to  whom  you  have 
lent  or  given  your  tracts.  You  ought  to  go  on  if  twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirty 
insulted  you.  But  when  only  one  out  of  thirty  insults  you ;  when  twenty 
nine  out  of  thirty  receive  your  tracts  with  pleasure,  and  read  them  with  atten- 
tion and  profit,  and  show  a  desire  for  more,  you  have  more  encouragement 
than  you  ought  to  expect.  Go  on,  and  get  others  to  join  with  you.  Form  an 
association  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  tracts.  Put  as  many  into  cir- 
culation as  you  can.  Every  man  that  you  get  to  read  good  tracts,  is  so  much 
taken  from  the  strength  of  the  tyrants,  and  added  to  the  strength  of  the 
Democrats. 

And  circulate  as  thorough-going  tracts  as  you  can  get.  The  milk-and- 
water  kind  of  tracts  will  do  little  or  no  good.  The  more  democratic,  the 
more  thoroughly  liberal  the  tracts  you  distribute,  and  the  more  generally  will 
they  be  liked  by  multitudes,  and  the  greater  and  happier  will  be  the  eflFects 
produced  by  them.  I  would  circulate  ainj  tracts  in  favour  of  liberty,  rather 
than  none  ;  but  I  would  always  prefer  the  tracts  which  advocate  Eepublicauism, 
or  the  whole  six  points  of  the  Charter,  to  tracts  of  a  less  thorough-going 
character. 

MONAKCHICAL  AND  EEPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

To  Jos.  Beech,  Bueslem. — The  advantages  of  Eepublicauism  to  the  working 
classes  may  be  seen  in  the  present  condition  of  America  :  and  the  mischievous 
influence  of  monarchical  forms  of  Government  on  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  may  be  seen  in  the  present  wretched  condition  of  the  masses  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Eepublican  forms  of  Government  are  in  all  respects  the 
best.  They  are  the  cheapest ;  they  are  the  most  rational  and  just;  they  are 
the  most  friendly  to  every  kind  of  freedom  ;  they  have  the  greatest  tendency 
to  call  forth  into  action  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man ;  and  they 
aflibrd  the  fairest  opportunity  for  work  and  talent  to  come  forth  to  serve  man- 
kind. They  thus  contribute  to  the  spiritual  elevation  and  moral  excellence  of 
a  nation.  They  are  friendly  to  all  improvements,  and  inimical  to  all  abuses. 
They  aid  in  securing  the  peace  of  a  nation.  And  they  do  the  most  that  can 
be  done  by  Government,  towards  making  a  nation  great  and  prosperous,  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous  and  free.  Monarchical  Governments,  on  the  contrary,  are 
infinitely  expensive.  They  are,  besides,  exceedingly  irrational.  And  they 
cannot  exist  but  by  injustice.  Their  whole  strength,  in  fact,  is  in  the  ignorance, 
the  brutality,  the  wickedness,  of  a  nation.  They  are  always  filthy,  and  they 
are  always  false.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  an  obstruction  to  its 
improvement.  They  do  not  necessarily  make  a  country  vicious  and  miserable, 
but  they  do  as  much  as  Government  can  do  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
that  unhappy  object. 

I  cannot  at  present  enlarge  on  this  subject ;  but  I  may  safely  say,  that  a 
monarchy  is  all  that  is  bad  in  Government,  and  a  democracy  is  all  that  is 
good.  And  the  sooner  the  people  of  this  country  are  republicanised,  the  better 
will  it  be,  both  for  themselves  and  the  world  at  large.  The  peaceful  establish- 
ment of  a  rational  republic  in  Great  Britain,  would  be  an  infinite  blessing. 
Its  effect  upon  our  colonies  would  be  most  glorious.  It  would  tend  to  fill 
them  rapidly  with  prosperous  and  happy  people.  Its  eftect  upon  the  nations 
of  the  earth  at  large  -Hould  be  glorious.  It  would  break  up  the  old  systems  of 
corruption  and  oppression  that  have  crushed  humanity  for  so  many  genera- 
tions, and  introduce  an  era  of  improvement,  prosperity,  and  bliss,  such  as  the 
wisest  and  best  as  yet  have  hardly  dreamt  of. 

To  C.  H— ,  Bolton. — Do  not  despair.  Ireland  will  be  free,  and  her  oppressors 
will  be  humbled.  It  is  neither  one  nor  a  hundred  reverses  that  can  ruin 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Humanity  will  still  demand  its  rights,  and  will  obtain 
them.  That  which  one  generation  does  not  achieve,  another  will.  The  evil 
that  survives  one  struggle,  will  fall  in  another.  It  is  impossible  that  nations 
should  be  crushed  and  tortured  for  ever.  It  is  impossible  that  tyrants  should 
for  ever  escape  destruction.  There  is  a  law  of  universal  retribution,  which 
never  change's  or  fails.  '  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.' 
No  effort  in  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty  is  lost.  And  no  deed  of  blood  and 
inhumanity  can  go  unpunished.  Eight  cannot  but  triumph.  Wrong  caimot 
but  fall.    Hope  on.    Hope  ever. 

H.  M.  HoiEOTB.— others  have  expressed  their  wish  that  Thh  Peoplb  should  not  be  dated 
but  only  numbered.  They  think  it  better  for  the  sale  of  back  numbers,  for  the  work  to  be  with- 
out a  date.  And  as  the  matter  contained  in  Th»  Pbopla  is  chiefly  of  s  permaneat  nature,  I 
think  it  better  myself  that  the  dates  should  be  omitted. 
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OUR  HEREDITARY  LEGISLATORS. 


I  have  stated,  that  great  numbers  of  our  Hereditary  Legislators 
take  money  from  the  starving  people  of  this  country,  without  render- 
ing either  service,  or  the  appearance  of  service,  in  return.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  instances. 

I  begin  with  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny.  This  Earl  of  Abergavenny 
is  the  owner  or  inheritor  of  a  large  estate  ;  an  estate  extensive  enough 
to  support  some  thousands  of  families  :  yet  he  hangs  on  the  public 
funds  like  a  houseless  and  helpless  pauper.  In  his  youth  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  sinecure  office,  called  the  '  Inspectorship  of  prosecutions 
in  the  Customs.'  There  was  no  ivork  connected  with  the  office  ;  the 
office  was  merely  a  name  ;  yet  for  bearing  the  name  of  this  spurious 
office,  he  received  from  three  to  four  thousand  a  year.  The  office 
Tvas  at  length  abolished,  but  the  salary  was  still  continued,  though 
jeduced  to  half  its  original  amount.  And  this  Earl  of  Abergavenny 
has  now  been  receiving  for  forty  years,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty  five  pounds  a  year,  for  an  office  that  has  not,  for  years,  had  even 
a  nominal  existence.  This  Earl  of  Abergavenny  has,  in  short,  re- 
ceived, during  the  last  forty  years,  between  sixty  and  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  poor  and  starving  people's  money,  for  doing  no- 
thing whatever.  This  Earl  has  a  number  of  children  and  relations  in 
the  Navy,  the  Church,  and  other  departments,  yi\iO,  like  himself,  are 
living  on  the  poor  and  oppressed  working  classes. 

The  next  in  order  is  Lord  Abercromby.  This  man  receives  three 
thousand  a  year.  The  pension  is  hereditary,  descending  from  father 
to  son,  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
present  receiver  of  the  pension  has  done  any  thing  whatever  to  merit 
it.  Nor  is  it,  I  believe,  pretended  that  even  his  ancestors  received 
■the  pension  in  consideration  of  any  service  rendered  to  the  country. 
•They  are  Aristocrats,  and  that  is  enough.  They  have  more  already 
than  they  ought  to  have,  and  therefore  they  plunder  the  poor,  who 
have  not  sufficient  to  supply  themselves  with  necessary  food. 

Earl  Amherst  comes  next.  He  is  another  Hereditary  Pensioner. 
He  receives  three  thousand  a  j'ear  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
starving  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  for  any  services 
rendered  to  the  country,  but  simply  in  consideration  of  his  being  the 
descendant  or  successor  of  one  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  one  of  the  most 
infamous  court  jobbers  of  his  day. 

The  Earl  of  Athlone  is  another  Hereditary  Pensioner.  He  receives 
two  thousand  a  year  from  the  earnings  of  the  over-worked  and  ill-fed 
poor  of  the  country.  This  pension  was  originally  granted  to  the  De 
Ginkells,  a  Dutch  family,  who  followed  William  the  Third  to  Eng- 
land, some  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  aided  that  cruel  and 
•bigoted  Prince  in  oppressing  and  torturing  and  plundering  the  Irish 
people.  In  consideration  of  the  assistance  which  this  ancient  Dutch- 
man thus  rendered  to  this  Prince  in  his  deeds  of  injustice  and  cru- 
elty, the  family  have  now  received,  in  principal  and  interest,  some 
millions  of  pounds. 

Lord  Auckland  comes  next.  His  relations  have  immense  sinecures 
in  the  Church,  and  numerous  lucrative  posts  under  Government. 
'And  he  himself  has  a  large  estate,  sufficient  to  support  a  multitude. 


Yet  he  hangs  as  a  pensioner  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  receives 
for  neither  real  services  nor  nominal  services,  a  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year. 

Lord  Bexley  comes  next.  This  Aristocrat  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  but  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  place  for  want  of  ability  to  fill  it.  He  was  accordingly  placed 
as  a  pensioner  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  has  been  receiving,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  three  thousand  a  year. 

We  have  another  Hereditary  Pensioner  in  the  Earl  of  Bath. 
Curious  enough,  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  has  now  become  extinct. 
The  parties  therefore  who  ought,  according  to  law  or  custom,  J;o  re- 
ceive the  pension,  no  longer  exist :  but  when  the  .selfish  and  inhuman 
Aristocrats  have  once  begun  to  take  a  sum  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  they  continue  to  take  it  for  ever,  unless  compelled  to  forbear 
by  the  terrors  of  an  awakened  and  indignant  people.  The  Aristocrats 
have,  therefore,  arranged  to  continue  this  pension,  originally  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  to  the  assignees  of  Charles  Boone,  Esq.  These 
assignees  of  Charles  Boone,  Esq.  receive,  therefore,  twelve  hundred  a 
year,  without  even  the  false  or  ridiculous  claim  which  the  inheritance 
of  the  name  and  title  of  the  original  pensioner  might  be  supposed  to 
give. 

A  pension  was  originally  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  of  one 
thousand  and  forty  five  pounds  a  year.  This  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  it 
seems,  died  some  years  ago  ;  but  the  pension  is  continued  to  his  bro- 
ther, because  he  happens  to  inherit  his  title. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Mansfield.  This 
aristocratic  woman  once  held  the  office  of  rangebship  of  Richmond 
Park.  This  office,  of  course,  was  merely  a  nominal  one  ;  in  other 
words,  the  rangehship  of  Richmond  Park  was  simply  a  name  of  an 
office  long  since  extinct,  and  not  an  office  itself.  This  aristocratic 
woman,  the  Dow3.ger  Countess  of  Mansfield,  received,  it  would  seem, 
two  thousand  a  year  for  bearing  the  name  of  this  office.  On  some  ac- 
count or  other,  the  Countess  was  required  to  give  up  her  situation ;  ano- 
ther high  lady,  I  suppose,  being  in  want  of  the  place.  Asa  com- 
pensation for  surrendering  her  situation,  the  Government  granted  the  ♦ 
Duchess  a  thousand  a  year,  and  the  creature  continues  to  receive  it, 
without  even  bearing  the  name  of  this  e.xtinot  office,  to  this  day. 

Next  comes  Earl  Cowper.  This  Aristocrat  receives  one  thousand 
six  hundred  a  year.  This  pension  was  originally  granted  to  one 
Samuel  Overkerken,  a  Dutch  General  under  Marlborough,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  descendants  of  this  Samuel  Overkerken, 
have  received  this  sixteen  hundred  a  year,  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  present  Earl  Cowper  is  not  a  descendant  of  this  Dutch 
Overkerken,  but  he  married  the  heiress  of  the  son  of  this  Dutchman, 
and  in  virtue  of  this  marriage  connection,  he  receives  from  the  pockets 
of  the  poor  and  plundered  masses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  this 
sixteen  hundred  annually.  He  has  plenty  of  money  and  large  estates 
of  his  own,  and  the  woman  whom  he  has  married  also  has  plenty  of 
money  and  large  estates  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  They  are  Aristocrats  ; 
why  then  should  they  not  add  to  their  over-abundant  wealth,  a  trifle 
from  the  earnings  of  the  over-worked  and  half-starved  masses. 

The  next  Hereditary  Legislator  that  presents  himself  is  the  Viscount 
Canterbury.     The  father  of  this  Viscount  was,  once  in  his  life,  the 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  which  he  received  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  a  large  house  rent  free.  In  consideration  of  his 
father's  services,  for  which  his  father  was  so  extravagantly  paid,  this 
Viscount  Canterbury  receives,  and  has  received  from  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  four  thousand  a  year. 

Next  comes  the  Earl  of  Camperdown.  An  ancestor  of  this  Earl 
once  fought  at  a  battle  at  Camperdown  ;  and  in  consideration  of  his 
services,  received  a  large  pension  for  life.  The  father  died,  but  the 
pension  was  continued  to  his  children  ;  and  the  present  Earl  of  Cam- 
perdown receives,  as  a  descendant  of  this  ancient  Earl,  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  nine  shillings  of  the  poor  people's 
money  every  year. 

Next  comes  Lord  Colchester,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  a 
year.  Lord  Colchester  is  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  sinecure  keeper  of  the  Irish  Privy  Seal. 
For  these  two  offices  he  received  during  his  lifetime,  about  ten  thou- 
sand a  year ;  and  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient  to  remunerate  him  for 
his  speakership  and  his  do-nothing  keepership  of  the  Irish  Privy  Seal, 
his  son  is  appointed  to  receive  three  thousand  a  year  as  long  as  he 
lives. 

Next  come  Lord  Exmouth  and  Baron  Fagel ;  the  first  with  a  pen- 
sion of  two  thousand,  and  the  second  with  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
and  twenty  six  pounds.  These  Hereditary  Legislators  receive  their 
respeetive  pensions  simply  because  they  are  Aristocrats,  and  therefore 
do  not  need  them.  No  intimation  is  given  that  either  they  or  their 
forefathers  ever  rendered  any  service  to  the  country.  No  intimation 
is  given  that  the  pensions  are  given  to  those  persons  on  any  account 
whatever,  except  that  they  happened  to  belong  to  the  class  or  the 
party  who  for  ages  and  centuries,  have  been  accustomed  to  plunder 
and  torture  the  people. 

The  next  Hereditary  Legislator  is  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  This 
man  receives  from  the  Excise  Eevenues  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty  nine  pounds  a  year ;  and  from  the  Post  Office  Revenues  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seven  pounds  a  year,  making  in  all  eleven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  six  pounds.  This  pension  was  ori- 
ginally granted  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  three  years  ago.  The  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  was 
one  of  the  illegitimate  children  of  that  heartless  and  filthy  monarch. 
Those  pensions  have  been  continued  to  the  offspring  or  successors  of 
that  illegitimate  child  to  the  present  day.  They  have  been  paid  to 
the  Dukes  of  Grafton  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  These 
noble  and  gracious  Dukes — the  illegitimate  descendants  of  as  grace- 
less and  infamous  a  wretch  as  ever  sinned — have  cost  the  country,  in 
these  two  pensions  alone,  independent  of  interest  on  the  money,  two 
millions,  fifty  seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds. 
The  additional  sums  which  these  descendants  of  royal  filthiness  have 
taken  from  the  public  purse,  to  distribute  [amongst  theu:  children, 
and  amongst  the  husbands  and  wives  of  their  children,  cannot  be  cal- 
culated. The  Duke  of  Grafton  is  receiving,  even  at  this  hour,  his 
eleven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty  six  pounds  a  year,  though 
the  parties  from  whom  the  money  is  taken  are,  many  of  them,  unable 
to  obtain  bread  for  their  famishing  wives  and  children. 

The  next  Hereditary  Legislator  that  presents  himself  is  Lord 
Glenelg.  This  Lord  Glenelg  was  once  a  member  of  a  Whig  cabinet, 
and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  receives  two 
thousand  a  year  from  the  starving  poor,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his 
honour,  and  keep  up  his  dignity.  He  woidd  cease  to  be  noble,  it 
seems,  if  he  were  to  allow  the  poor  to  eat  their  own  bread,  instead  of 
giving  it  to  his  useless  dogs.  Strange  nobility  ;  revolting  honour,  that 
lives  by  plundering  the  affiicted  poor  ! 

The  next  who  presents  himself  is  Lord  Gilford.  The  father  of 
this  Lord  Giffbrd  was  George  the  Fourth's  Attorney-General,  and 
took  part  with  that  unnatural  and  infamous  Monarch  in  prosecuting 
his  wife.  In  consideration  of  his  services  in  this  infamous  and  revolt- 
ing affair,  the  father  and  the  son  have  been  pensioned  on  the  pubhc 
from  that  time  to  this.  The  pension  of  this  Hereditary  Legislator  at 
present  is  twelve  hundred  and  two  pounds  a  year. 


The  next  of  this  infamous  class  that  we  meet  with  is  Viscount 
Lake,  with  two  thousand  a  year,  for  bearing  arms  in  support  of  aristo- 
la'atic  tyranny,  and  in  opposition  to  popular  right  and  liberty. 

Ths  next  on  the  list  of  these  monsters  is  the  unknown  Duke  of 
Manchester.  This  Duke  of  Manchester  once  held  a  sinecure  office  in 
the  Customs'  department.  It  may  not  be  amiss  just  to  state,  that 
the  word  sinecure  means  a  do-nothing  situation  ;  a  situation  that  has 
a  natne  and  a  salary,  but  no  duties.  This  sinecure  was  abolished 
many  years  ago,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester  receives  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  eight  pounds,  seven  shillings  and  fourpence 
a  year,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  this  sinecure.  The  original 
salary  connected  with  this  sinecure  was  received,  for  a  long  time,  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  afterwards  by  his  widowed  Duchess. 

The  next  on  the  scroll  of  infamy  is  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  an 
Hereditary  Pensioner  on  the  Post  Oflfice  Revenues.  This  pension  has 
now  been  paid  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  years.  Inde- 
pendent, therefore,  of  the  interest  on  this  money,  which  would  amount 
to  many  times  the  principal,  upwards  of  half  a  million  has  been 
given  to  those  successive  Dukes  of  Marlborough.  The  pension  was 
originally  granted  to  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough,  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  for  services  rendered  in  the  battle  field.  To  one  of 
those  Dukes — the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Duke — grants  of 
upwards  of  a  million  pound  sterling  were  made  for  the  purchase  of 
estates,  and  the  building  of  Blenheim.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  present  Duke  is  not  the  descendant  of  the  original  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, to  whom  the  pension  was  first  granted.  The  original  Duke 
had  no  children.  His  title  therefore  went  into  another  line.  Still 
the  pension  was  continued  along  with  the  title,  and  is  continued  to 
the  gresent  day.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  receiving,  in  consider- 
ation  of  useless  services  rendered  by  another  one  hundred  and  forty, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;— -in  consideration  of  military  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Aristocrats  by  a  man  of  another  family,  or  a  man 
of  a  different  branch  of  the  same  family  ; — I  say  the  present  Duke  of 
Marlborough  is  receiving  at  this  hour,  in  consideration  of  services 
which  neither  he  nor  his  forefathers  ever  rendered,  four  thousand  a 
year  ;  and  all  this  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  poor  afflicted  people,  who 
cannot  get  bread  for  their  own  poor  helpless  children. 

Next  on  the  list  of  Hereditary  Villany,  is  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  with  a 
pension  of  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  eleven  and  eight-pence. 
This  man  was  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Committees  in  the  late  House 
of  Lords  in  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  parties,  it  would  seem,  who 
helped  to  promote  the  accursed  union  between  Ireland  and  this  coun- 
try. In  consideration  of  those  services,  his  brother  was  made  Bishop 
of  Waterford,  with  six  thousand  a  year  ;  another  brother  was  made  a 
Dean,  with  two  thousand  a  year  ;  and  numbers  more  of  his  relatives 
had  pensions  of  different  amounts  in  the  Church  and  Army. 

Next  comes  Earl  Nelson,  with  two  thousand  a  year.  'It  is  a 
curious  fact,'  says  the  author  of  the  three-penny  black  book,  '  that  the 
party,  receiving  this  pension,  has  now,  for  a  long  period,  been  a 
parson,  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  receiving  a  regular 
salary  as  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary-  !  But  what  of  that  ?  He  is  an 
Aristocrat ;  and  who  has  any  right  to  expect  justice  or  mercy  of  an 
Aristocrat  ? 

Then  comes  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Nelson,  with  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  a  year,  in  consideration  of  battles  fought  by  her  father,  I 
suppose. 

Then  comes  the  Dowager  Countess  Nelson,  with  another  two  thou- 
sand a  year. 

Then  comes  Lord  Rodney,  and  then  his  mother.  Lady  Rodney, 
the  former  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds 
and  sixpence  a  year,  and  the  latter  with  one  thousand.  For  this 
some  appearance  of  service  has  been  rendered  by  parties  connected 
with  the  family,  though  those  services  were  never  rendered  to  the  1 
people,  from  whom  the  pensions  are  taken.  | 

We  have  next  the  Earl  of  Roden,  who  receives  a  pension  because  he 
was  auditor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  once  ;  a  situation  that  had  no 
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real  duties  connected  with  it.  This  pension  is  part  of  the  price  which 
he  received  for  promoting  the  sale  of  his  country  to  England.  One  of 
his  brothers,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  this  Earl  of  Koden  in 
selling  over  Ireland  to  the  British  Aristocracy,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Clogher.  The  Earl's  yearly  pension  is  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pounds,  five  and  four-pence. 

Then  comes  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  another  Hereditary 
Pensioner  on  the  Post-Office  Eevenues.  The  original  Schomberg  was 
one  of  King  William's  officers  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  above  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  The  pension  has  been  paid  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  this  Duke  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  is  now  paid  to 
a  private  person,— a  Dutchman,  living  no  one  knows  where. 

Then  comes  Lord  Gr.  Seymour,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred 
a  year  ;  in  consideration  of  having  been  paid  two  thousand  a  year  for 
a  length  of  time  previously 

Then  comes  Lord  H.  Seymour,  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty-one  pounds,  eleven  and  eight-pence  a  year,  given  as  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  which  he  used  to  receive  for 
holding  a  do-nothing  situation  in  Dublin. 

Then  comes  Viscount  Canning,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  a 
year,  in  consideration  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  man,  who,  many  years 
ago,  received  upwards  of  five  thousand  a  year  from  the  public  funds. 

Next  comes  Viscount  Melville,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  twelve  and  six-pence,  for 
holding  a  sinecure  office  in  Scotland. 

Next  comes  Lord  Monteagle,  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand  a 
year,  for  holding  a  sinecure  office  in  England.  Sir  John  Newport  had 
this  pension  during  the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  Lord  Monteagle, 
(then  called  Spring  Rice,)  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  When  it 
■was  found  that  the  minority  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Spring  Hice,  to- 
gether with  his  friends,  of  whom  the  milk  and  water  flimby-flamby 
Lord  Morpeth  was  one  of  the  most  active,  got  Sir  John  Newport  to 
give  up  his  situation,  and  to  retire  on  a  pension  of  one  thousand  a 
year  with  prospects  and  promises,  that  this  honourable  Spring  Eice 
might  be  appointed  to  the  sinecure  in  his  place.  Thus  the  Aristo- 
crats, instead  of  reducing  the  expense  of  the  nation  by  abolishing  the 
sinecure,  gave  one  man  a  thousand  a  year  and  promises  to  give  it  up, 
in  order  that  another  man  who  had  not  the  slightest  claim  to  public 
money  whatever,  might  receive  the  pension  in  his  place. 

Next  come  the  representatives  of  Edmund  Burke,  with  a  pension 
of  thirteen  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year,  the  remains  of  a  pension 
originally  granted  to  Edmund  Burke  in  1795,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago.  This  Burke  was  a  man  of  great  talents.  He  was  a  power- 
ful speaker,  and  a  clever  writer.  At  first  he  was  a  Democrat,  and 
used  his  tongue  and  pen  in  behalf  of  the  people.  He  pleaded  for 
popular  rights  and  popular  liberties  ;  and  the  people  regarded  him 
with  gratitude  and  reverence.  He  was  the  people's  champion  ;  and 
the  people  cherished  the  hope  that  he  would  one  day  bring  the  all- 
gj-asping,  man-kQling  Aristocrats  to  terms,  and  oblige  them  to  make 
•concessions  to  their  wronged  and  suffering  country.  While  Burke 
vras  busily  employed  in  advocating  the  popular  cause,  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out.  The  principles  of  liberty  which  had  been  pro- 
gressing in  Prance  for  ages,  took  a  mighty  bound.  The  crushed  and 
plundered  French  arose  in  their  might  and  majesty  ;  shook  off  their 
fetters,  broke  their  yokes,  and  asserted  their  right  to  rule  and  govern 
themselves  by  their  own  representatives.  They  curbed  the  power  of 
their  tyrant  monarch.  They  established  a  National  Assembly,  com- 
posed of  their  own  representatives  ;  and  gave  that  Assembly  power 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  They  proceeded  to  abolish  the 
unnatural  and  mischievous  laws  enacted  by  their  Aristocrats  and 
Kings,  under  which  the  country  had  suffered  and  groaned  for  ages. 
They  changed  or  abolished  the  corrupt  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Aristocrats  and  Princes  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were 
alarmed.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  spreading  too  fast,  and  the 
advocates  of  liberty  were  going  too  far  for  them.  The  Government 
and   Aristocrats   of   England   were  especially  alarmed.     They  saw 


clearly,  that  if  the  French  were  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  they 
would  make  the  English  as  free  as  themselves,  and  transfer  the  power 
of  the  country  from  its  usurping  Aristocrats,  to  the  people  and  their 
representatives.  They  therefore  set  to  work  to  devise  plans  for 
crushing  the  liberties  of  France,  and  upholding  their  own  accursed 
tyranny.  They  wanted  a  man  of  talent  and  power  and  reputation  to 
speak  for  them  ;  to  write  and  plead  for  them  in  opposition  to  French 
liberty,  and  in  support  of  their  own  intolerable  despotism.  They 
fixed  their  eyes  on  Burke.  '  He  is  just  the  man,'  said  they,  'if  we 
could  only  secure  his  services.'  So  they  offered  him  a  bribe  of  three 
thousand  a  year.  '  I  shall  lose  my  influence,'  said  Burke,  '  if  I  take 
that  bribe.'  '  You  shall  receive  your  pension  under  a  false  name,' 
said  they.  This,  alas,  was  too  much  for  the  orator.  He  immediately 
abandoned  the  popular  cause,  and  bstead  of  writing  for  liberty, 
sent  out  a  book  in  favour  of  tyranny.  He  contrived  to  insult  the 
French  reformers,  and  to  give  the  Aristocrats  of  this  country  a  pre- 
tence for  going  to  war  with  them.  They  went  to  war.  They  threw 
away  some  scores  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  some  hundreds  of  millions 
of  money.  They  vanquished  the  reformers  at  length,  and  placed  a 
successor  of  the  old  French  tyrant  on  the  throne  of  France.  By  the 
use  of  spies  and  prosecutions,  of  massacres  and  executions,  and  all 
the  enginery  of  deceit  and  violence,  they  crushed  the  people  of 
England,  and  to  appearance  annihilated  the  spirit  of  Hberty  thoughout 
these  realms,  Burke  aided  them  throughout  this  fearful  and  ungodly 
struggle,  and  received  his  pension  of  three  thousand  a  year  under  a 
false  name  all  the  time.  He  received  it  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His 
wife  received  it  after  him.  His  children  received  it  after  her.  And 
a  portion  of  that  pension,  amounting  to  thirteen  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  a  year,  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  representatives  of  the  apos- 
tate to  this  day.  This  Burke  and  his  family  have  received,  in  con- 
sideration of  services  rendered,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  people's 
foes,  in  principal  and  interest,  above  a  million  pounds.  The  Aristo- 
crats took  this  money  out  of  the  people's  pockets,  to  bribe  the  people's 
advocate,  and  induce  him  to  desert  the  people's  cause,  and  advocate 
the  crimes  and  villanies  of  the  people's  enemies.  And  these  same 
Aristocrats  and  their  children,  are  the  rulers  of  the  people  of  England 
to  this  day.     But  to  proceed. 

We  have  next  a  pensioner  of  the  name  of  Beresford,  palmed  upon 
the  country  by  the  Earl  of  Clare,  a  leading  party  in  the  sale  of  Ireland 
to  the  English  Aristocracy.  The  pension  of  this  Beresford  is  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  seven  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  a  year. 

We  have  next  a  clergyman  with  a  pension  of  eleven  hundred  a 
year.     He  receives  it  as  late  searcher  in  the  Customs  of  Ireland. 

Next  comes  the  Honourable  Jane  Carr,  with  an  annual  pension  of 
two  thousand.  How  she  got  it,  and  for  what  services,  we  cannot 
say. 

We  have  then  a  Spencer  Percival,  a  descendent  of  the  notorious 
Percival  assassinated  by  Bellingham,  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  a  year. 

We  have  next  a  long  list  of  pensions  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  enumerate.  Some  of  them  granted  to  members  of  the  Aristocracy, 
and  others  of  them  granted  to  their  dirty  tools.  Even  the  Duchess 
of  Sutheriand  is  down  for  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year,  though 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  are  amongst  the  wealthiest 
families,  if  not  themselves  the  wealthiest  family,  in  the  kingdom. 

As  I  intimated  at  the  outset,  the  parties  who  receive  those  various 
sums  of  money  from  the  public  purse,  do  not  render  even  nominal 
services  in  return.  And  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  those  pensions  are 
hereditary,  going  down  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. Others  of  them  are  granted  in  consideration  of  sinecure  offices 
formerly  held  by  the  parties,  or  by  their  predecessors.  All  those 
sums  are  received  by  parties  who  are  not  at  all  in  need  of  them  ; — by 
persons  who  have  almost  infinite  means  of  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families  without  them.  Those  sums  too  are  all  taken  in  reality 
from  the  poor  and  starving  people  ;— from  men,  many  of  whom  can- 
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not  get  even  bread,  and  in  many  cases  from  men  who  cannot  even  get 
potatoes  or  turnips  sufficient  to  keep  themselves  and  their  children 
alive.  Some  of  the  parties  from  whom  those  wealthy  Aristocrats  re- 
ceive their  enormous  yearly  pensions,  are  unable  to  obtain  a  rag  to 
cover  their  nakedness,  or  a  house  to  shelter  them  from  the  wind  and 
rain.  Within  the  last  three  years,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  creatures  from  whom  a  portion  of  those  aristocratic  pensions  are 
taken,  have  died  for  want  of  food  ;  while  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
have  been  obliged  in  consequence  of  want  and  wretchedness,  to  leave 
their  country,  and  seek  a  home  and  a  living  in  the  far  off  regions  of 
the  .American  continent.  At  this  very  hour,  great  numbers  of  poor 
creatures  from  whom  those  Aristocrats  are  taking  their  enormous 
yearly  pensions,  are  starving.  Not  a  week  passes  over  but  tidings  are 
reaching  us  from  across  the  channel,  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  to  support  existence,  sinking  down  in 
their  wretched  hovels,  or  falling  down  on  the  public  highway,  and 
dying  of  absolute  starvation. 

And  as  I  stated  before,  there  is  scarcely  an  Aristocrat  in  the  whole 
class  who  does  not  receive  money  from  the  poor  and  starving.  They 
are  all  alike  in  this  respect.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  mention  a  single  Aristocrat,  who  does  not  receive  either  for  himself 
or  for  members  of  his  family,  some  portion  of  the  money  thus  wrung 
from  the  starving  masses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Yet  they  call 
themselves  Honourable  and  Noble,  most  Honourable  and  most  Noble  ; 
and  some  of  them  call  themselves  Gracious  and  Excellent.  How 
false,  how  base,  how  impudently  false  these  men  can  be  !  Honourable, 
and  right  honourable !  Noble  and  most  noble  !  Gracious  and  excellent ! 
They  are  infamous  and  unnatural  monsters  every  one  of  them.  They 
have  neither  honour,  nor  decency,  nor  grace,  nor  dignity  about  them. 
They  are  fair  to  look  upon,  as  the  painted  sepulchres  in  Eastern  lands  ; 
but  within  they  are  full  of  uncleanness  and  all  abominations.  They 
are  fair  to  look  upon,  as  the  beauteous  grave-yards  are,  which  are 
covered  with  flowers  and  verdure  ;  but  beneath  the  beauteous  surface 
lurk  cruelty  and  blood  and  death.  They  walk  and  talk  with  the 
dignity  and  grace  of  perfect  men ;  and  they  are  clothed  and  decked 
with  the  richest  garments  and  the  costliest  ornaments  that  art  and 
nature  can  supply  ;  and  to  judge  from  their  appearance  and  their 
movements  only,  we  might  regard  them  as  the  first  and  fairest  of  their 
species  :  but  in  truth  they  are  hideous  and  infernal  monsters  :  black 
and  revolting  masses  of  corruption  :  demons  decked  out  as  angels  : 
wasting  plagues  :  creatures  of  sin  and  death  and  hell,  assuming  human 
forms,  to  cheat,  to  torture,  and  to  kill,  the  guileless  and  unsuspecting 
masses  of  humanity. 


A  LEVELLING  DAY. 


Some  parties  represent  the  Chartists  and  Republicans  of  the  present  day, 
as  wishing  to  establish  a  complete  levelling  system.  The  same  vile  slanders 
were  circulated  against  the  Reformers  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I  recollect 
hearing  them  when  I  was  a  child.  And  I  recollect  too  that  they  were  believed 
by  many,  and  by  my  father  among  the  rest.  I  very  well  remember  my  father 
Biying,  that  if  all  were  made  equal  to-day,  they  would  bo  unequal  again  to- 
morrow. 

This  idea  that  the  Reformers  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  wished  to  take 
the  property  of  the  country  and  divide  it  equally  amongst  all  the  inhabitants, 
prevented  many  from  uniting  with  the  Reformers,  and  aiding  them  in  their 
struggle  for  right  and  liberty.  The  same  false  notion  prevents  some  indi- 
viduals from  uniting  with  the  Reformers  of  the  present  day.  Let  Reformers 
use  their  influence  to  do  away  with  such  false  notions,  by  making  their  views 
and  their  wishes  known  as  thoroughly  and  extensively  as  possible. 

The  Chartists  and  the  Republicans  have  no  such  object  in  view  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  levelling  system.  The  Chartists  and  Republicans  know  as 
well  as  other  people,  that  absolute  equality  of  station  and  wealth  isos  impossible 
as  equality  in  age  and  talent.  They  know  as  well  as  other  people,  that  as  men 
<h3'cr  widely  in  bodily  and  mental  endowments,  so  will  they  inevitably  differ 
m  their  circumstances.  All  that  the  Chartists  and  Republicans  wish,  is,  that 
the  working  classes  should  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  regular  employ- 
ment, of  getting  fair  wages,  and  of  purchasing  with  their  wages  a  sufficiency  of 
-ivhat  is  needful  to  their  comfort  and  welfare.   All  that  they  wish  is,  that  every 


hindrance  should  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  national  prosperity ;  that  the 
interests  of  the  nation  at  large  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  and  mis- 
taken interests  of  a  class. 

If  things  were  rightly  managed,  this  country  might  be  as  rich  and  happy  as 
any  country  under  Heaven.  If  the  Government  were  conducted  on  principles 
of  equity  and  common  sense,  productive  employment,  good  wages,  and  abun- 
dance of  all  things  needful  to  man's  comfort  and  welfare,  would  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  while  men  of  superior  talent  and  superior  virtue 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  highest  situations,  and  of  serving 
their  country  and  their  kind  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  their  knowledge, 
their  virtues,  and  their  abilities.  And  this  is  all  we  want.  We  want  Uie 
abolition  of  partial,  unjust  and  mischievous  laws:  we  want  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  legislation,  of  aristocratical  mis-government,  of  systematized  op- 
pression, and  plunder,  and  cruelty.  The  charge  that  we  wish  for  a,  levelling 
system,  is  a  false  and  wicked  charge.  And  the  men  who  make  it  and  circu- 
late it,  are  either  shamefully  ignorant  of  our  principles,  or  wickedly  bent  on 
slandering  their  neighbours. 


THE  IRISH. 
their  case  not  hopeless. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  am  as  much  distressed  as  you  about  the  Irish  ;  bnt 
I  have  still  good  hopes  of  their  salvation.  The  day  is  not  always 
farthest  off,  when  the  night  seems  darkest.  The  hour  of  relief  is  not 
always  most  distant,  when  our  distress  and  sufferings  are  the  greatest. 
There  is  truth  in  the  proverb,  that  '  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportu- 
nity.' According  to  an  ancient  liistorian,  it  was  when  the  Israelites 
were  oppressed  beyond  measure, — it  was  when  utter  impossibilities  were 
required  of  them  by  their  oppressors,  that  they  burst  their  bonds,  and. 
achieved  their  liberty.  It  was  when  France  seemed  sold  to  despotism 
for  ever  ;  it  was  when  the  selfish  and  wily  tyrant  had  fortified  the 
capital,  and  placed  it  for  safe  keeping  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  ;  it  was  when  the  last  remains  of  Gallic  liberty  were  about 
to  be  annihilated,  and  the  People  doomed  to  eternal  bondage,  that  the 
throne  of  the  oppressor  was  overturned,  the  crafty  plotter  against 
liberty  driven  into  exile,  and  the  friends  of  the  People  rewarded  with  a 
free  and  glorious  Republic.  Reformers  should  never  despair.  They 
should  hope  forever.  Whether  succeeding  or  apparently  failing ; 
whether  triumphing  or  suffering  apparent  defeat  ;  whether  living  or 
dying,  they  should  still  continue  to  hope.  It  is  not  possible  that  fraud 
and  injustice  should  triumph  for  ever.  It  is  not  possible  that  wronged 
and  suffering  humanity  should  for  ever  toil  in  vain  for  its  rights.  The 
idea  that  oppression  and  wrong  can  be  eternal,  should  be  banished  from 
the  mind  for  ever.  The  idea  that  a  nation  can  long  and  pray  and 
struggle  in  vain  for  its  liberties  for  ever,  is  a  falsehood,  a  torment,  and 
a  blasphemy.  The  Irish  will  triumph.  Their  efforts  will  be  crowned 
with  success.  The  triumph  which  they  gain  not  to-day,  they  will  gain 
to-morrow.  The  efforts  which  succeed  not  this  year,  will  succeed  the 
next.  The  course  of  the  nation  will  still  be  onward,  and  its  goal  will 
be  freedom  and  independence.  The  reverses  of  the  patriots  are  suc- 
cesses in  disguise.  God  permits  the  upholders  of  evil  to  be  strong,  in 
order  to  call  forth  into  action  the  powers  of  the  oppressed,  that  by  the 
efforts  they  make  for  their  own  emancipation,  they  may  themselves  be- 
come strong.  He  allows  the  patriots  to  fail  for  a  time,  that  by  their 
partial  and  temporary  failures  they  may  learn  wise  lessons,  and  so  be 
better  skilled  to  conduct  their  affairs  when  they  have  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded. He  allows  all  to  suffer,  that  they  may  learn  to  prize  their 
blessings  when  they  get  them,  and  find  a  double  sweetness  in  them. 
There  is  harmony  in  the  arrangements  of  heaven.  There  is  hope  for 
the  suffering  among  men.  The  world  is  governed  by  wisdom  and  love  ; 
and  the  issue  of  all  great  struggles  will  be  happy  and  glorious.  The 
laws  of  the  universe  are  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  they  work  to 
one  great  end,  the  perfection,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  mankind. 

I  chide  not  j'our  agony  ;  but  I  pity  your  despondency.  I  also  grieve, 
like  yourself,  when  I  think  of  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  ;  but  I  cannot 
despair.  I  feel  indignant  at  her  oppressors  ;  but  I  cannot  envy  their 
lot.  I  had  rather  be  Ireland  than  the  British  Government.  I  had 
rather  be  Mitchel  than  Sir  George  Grey.  I  had  rather  be  O'Brien 
than  Lord  John  Russell.  I  had  rather  be  C.  G.  Duffy  than  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  The  glory  of  the  Aristocrats  is  passing  away  ;  but  the 
glory  of  Ireland  is  coming.  The  power  of  the  tyrants  is  declining  ;  but 
the  strength  of  the  oppressed  is  increasing.  Every  particle  of  indigna- 
tion felt  against  the  Aristocrat  oppressors,  is  so  much  strength  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed.  And  every  pang  of  disappointment  endured  by 
the  oppressed,  and  every  tear  of  grief  and  agony  which  they  shed,  is 
the  death  of  so  much  strength  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor,    I  have  faith. 


THE  PEOPLE. 


lot 


in  God.  I  have  faith  in  Provideace.  I  have  faith  in  the  destinies  of 
every  oppressed  and  plundered  nation  upon  earth.  I  have  faith  in  the 
destinies  of  Ireland.  And  my  faith  worketh  patience.  1  suiFer,  but  I 
yet  endure.  I  grieve,  but  still  I  hope.  I  groan,  but  still  rejoice. 
The  past  aflSiots  me,  and  the  present  tries  me  ;  but  the  future,  which  is 
as  real  and  as  certain  as  either  past  or  present,  cheers,  and  consoles, 
and  delights  me.  Ireland  will  yet  be  free.  Her  oppressed  and  tortured 
multitudes  will  stand  erect  at  length,  unmanacled,  unfettered,  and  un- 
burdened ;  the  happy,  independent  sons  of  God. 

I  say  I  have  faith  in  God  and  Providence  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  my 
faith  is  none  the  less  because  the  workings  of  God's  providence  are  slow. 
I  read  a  lesson  of  hope  and  trust  in  every  thing  I  see.  How  slowly  the 
scattered  seed  unfolds  itself  and  germinates  !  How  slowly  the  infant 
tree  expands  and  rises  !  How  gradually  the  seasons  glide  away  ! 
What  patience,  what  calmness,  what  perfect  deliberation,  what  a  steady, 
what  a  gradual  progress  we  see  through  the  whole  creation  !  How 
leisurely  all  nature  moves  !  How  slow,  how  imperceptible,  is  the 
growth  of  living  things  !  How  gradually  the  new-born  infant  grows  ! 
How  imperceptibly  it  passes  from  its  state  of  helpless  and  unconscious 
ignorance,  to  youth,  to  manliood,  and  to  age  !  And  yet  how  sure,  how 
ceaseless,  how  infallible  this  progress  !  Not  a  day  nor  an  hour  is  lost. 
Not  a  moment,  through  its  whole  history,  can  be  fixed  upon,  when  the 
child's  advance  is  stayed.  Tts  passions  and  its  pleasures,  its  joys  and  its 
sorrows,  its  tears  and  its  smiles,  its  waking  and  its  sleeping,  its  labour 
and  its  rest,  are  all  indicative  of  changeless  progress,  of  ceaseless  though 
unseen  advancement.  By  day  and  by  night,  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  want  and  in  plenty,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy, 
in  mirth  and  in  sadness,  in  hope  and  in  fear,  in  its  triumphs  and  de- 
feats, in  its  successes  and  disappointments,  in  all,  through  all,  and  by 
all,  the  human  being  is  still  moving  onwards,  from  httleness  to  great- 
ness, from  helplessness  to  strength,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
nothingness  to  full-grown  manhood  and  perfection. 

And  so  it  is  with  humanity  at  large.  And  so  it  is  with  nations. 
Nations  have  their  birth,  their  growth,  their  trials  :  they  have  their 
times  of  labour  and  of  rest,  of  struggle  and  repose  ;  their  alternations  of 
defeat  and  triumph  ;  their  days  of  joy  and  their  hours  of  sorrow  ;  their 
days  of  hope  and  their  nights  of  fear  ;  their  seasons  of  depression  and 
exultation  ;  their  years  of  suffering  and  their  years  of  joy  ;  their  sea- 
sons of  conflict,  and  their  times  of  triumph.  The  nation,  like  the  child, 
moves  on  through  all.  It  moves  on  always.  Its  onward  movements  are 
not  always  perceptible,  but  they  are  always  real.  Like  the  child,  it  may 
sometimes  suffer  from  affliction,  and  seem  in  danger  of  destruction  ;  but 
always,  in  its  most  helpless  and  trying  hours,  it  is  moving  onwards ;  slowly 
and  unseen  perhaps,  but  still  moving  onwards,  to  glory  and  perfection. 
Nations  and  humanity  at  large  come  under  the  same  great  law, — the 
law  of  eternal  and  unfailing  progress. 

It  is  night.  The  stars  are  shining  in  the  distant  heavens.  The  moon 
looks  calmly  through  the  distant  clouds.  The  universe  seems  still. 
0  what  a  calm  !  O  what  a  touching  silence  fills  the  world !  What  an 
image  is  the  universe  of  rest !  I  alone  of  all  things  appear  to  move  or 
breathe  in  this  immeasurable  universe  of  being.  But  the  appear- 
ance is  delusive.  Nothing  is  still.  Nothing  is  at  rest.  All  things  are 
moving  ;  all  things  are  changing.  The  shrubs  and  trees  are  renewing 
their  strength.  The  grass  and  the  flowers  are  on  their  way  to  perfec- 
tion. The  moon  and  the  stars,  though  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  are 
all  in  motion.  The  earth  itself,  which  seems  so  motionless  and  still,  is 
running  rapidly  its  destined  round.  Even  the  sun,  which  seemed  to 
sink  to  rest  some  hours  ago,  is  no  less  active  than  he  was  at  noon. 
Nothing  rests.  All  things  move.  The  stillness  and  the  rest  are  but 
illusions.  The  motion  and  the  change  in  all  are  real,  and  ceaseless,  and 
eternal. 

So  with  respect  to  nations.  We  have  had  a  season  of  strange  excite- 
ment, of  perilous  activity,  of  rapid  change,  and  now  a  season  of  repose 
and  quiet  seems  to  follow.  How  quietly  a  number  of  the  nations  seem 
to  be  settling  down  into  repose  !  But  is  humanity  at  rest  1  Is  change, 
is  progress,  at  an  end  1  Is  the  quietude  of  the  nations  a  state  of  sleep 
or  death?  Is  humanity  standing  still?  Have  its  interests  ceased  to 
advance  ?  Nay,  surely.  The  nations  are  still  progressing.  Humanity 
is  still  advancing.  The  quiet  and  the  rest  are  all  imaginary.  They 
are  action  in  disguise.  The  action  of  humanity  assumes  another 
form,  but  it  is  action  still :  the  great  and  glorious  change  is  still  going 
on.  Improvement  wears  another  appearance  ;  but  it  is  improvement 
still.  The  bustle  has  disappeared,  liut  the  life  of  humanity  is  strong 
and  unabated.  So  surely  as  the  earth  pursues  its  journey  round 
the  sun  ;  so  surely  as  the  moon  is  slowly  changing  ;  so  surely  as  each 


growing  and  each  living  thing  is  still  pursuing  its  appointed  path,  and 
accompUshing  its  appointed  functions  ;  so  surely  are  the  nations  mov- 
ing onward  in  their  way  to  freedom  and  to  peace,  to  happiness  and 
glory.     And  so  surely  is  humanity  at  large  advancing. 

Hope  on,  my  friends.  Hope  on,  and  hope  for  ever.  Weep,  if  you 
must  weep  ;  but  mingle  smiles  with  your  tears,  and  joy  and  hope 
with  your  afflictions. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  alike  are  preaching  to  me.  The  things  in- 
visible and  visible,  with  varied  and  innumerable  voices,  all  speak  to  me. 
The  living  and  the  dead  ;  things  great  and  small  ;  the  dark,  the  bright, 
the  stern,  the  beautiful ;  the  day  and  night,  and  the  ever- changing  sea- 
sons, all  command  me  to  confide  in  God  ;  to  trust  in  his  eternal  Provi- 
dence ;  to  wait  and  toil  ;  to  toil  and  wait,  in  hope.  All  bid  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Ireland,  and  the  universe  at  large,  shall  see  a  brighter  and  a 
happier  day. 


THE  WANTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


What  do  we  want  t    Our  daily  bread ; 

Leave  to  earn  it  by  our  skill : 
Leave  to  labour  freely  for  it, 

Leave  to  buy  it  where  we  will ; 
For  'tis  hard  upon  the  many, 

Hard — unpitled  by  the  few, 
To  starve  and  die  for  want  of  work, 

Or  live,  half-starved,  with  work  to  do. 

What  do  we  want  1     Our  daily  bread  ; 

Pair  reward  for  labour  done  ; 
Daily  bread  for  wives  and  children  ; 

All  our  wants  are  merged  in  one. 
When  the  fierce  fiend  Hunger  grips  us. 

Evil  fancies  clog  our  brains ; 
Vengeance  settles  on  our  hearts, 

And  Frenzy  gallops  through  our  veins. 

What  do  we  want?    Our  daily  bread — 

Sole  release  from  thoughts  so  dire  : 
To  rise  at  morn  with  cheerful  faces, 

And  sit  at  evening  round  the  fire ; 
To  teach  our  babes  the  words  of  blessing. 

Instead  of  curses,  deep  though  mute ; 
And  tell  them  England  is  a  land 

Where  man  is  happier  than  a  brute. 
What  do  we  want  ?    Our  daily  bread 

Give  us  that ;  all  else  will  come ; 
Self-respect  and  self-denial, 

And  the  happiness  of  home ; 
Kindly  feelings,  Education, 

Liberty  for  act  and  thought ; 
And  surety  that,  whate'er  befall, 

Our  children  shall  be  fed  and  taught. 

What  do  we  want  ?     Our  daily  bread ; 

Give  us  that  for  willing  toil : 
Make  us  sharers  in  the  plenty 

God  has  shower'd  upon  the  soil ; 
And  we'll  nurse  our  better  nature 

With  bold  hearts,  and  judgment  strong. 
To  do  as  much  as  men  can  do, 

To  keep  the  world  from  going  wrong. 

What  do  we  wanti  Our  daily  bread. 

And  trade  untrammell'd  as  the  wind  ; 
And  from  our  ranks  shall  spirits  start, 

To  aid  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Sages,  poets,  mechanicians ; 

Highly  thinkers  shall  arise. 
To  take  their  share  of  loftier  work, 

And  teach,  exalt,  and  civilise. 

What  do  we  want  1     Our  daily  bread : — 

Gi'ant  it; — make  our  efforts  free  ; 
Let  us  work  and  let  us  prosper  ; 

You  shall  prosper  more  than  we ; 
And  the  humblest  homes  of  England 

Shall,  in  proper  time,  give  birth 
To  better  men  than  wc  have  been, 

To  live  upon  a  better  earth. 

Charms  Mackat. 
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A  NATURAL  MAN  AND  A  NATURAL  RELIGION. 


Manchester,  Sth  July,  lSf48. 
My  Fkiend, 

You  are  publishing  a  little  ■work  called  The  People,  which  I 
liaye  taken,  and  therein  I  give  rou  credit  for  honesty,  magnanimity,  ability,  i 
and  sincerity.  I  know  no  work  more  calculated  to  reach  and  force  conviction 
upon  the  minds  of  thousands,  on  the  deadly  abuses  the  country  labours  under 
in  Church  and  State.  But  it  is  a  source  of  heartfelt  grief  to  me  that  you 
mil  up  with  it  religious  creeds,  at  •  .hey  are  called,  and  pronounce  your  fiat 
upon  those  truths  of  the  Bible,  which  in  No.  6  of  The  People  you  have  espe- 
cially done;  when,  as  you  are  a  natural  man,  and  know  no  other  than  a  natural 
religion,  I  know  you  know  nothing  about  it  any  more  than  I  once  did  when  in 
a  state  of  nature.  God's  word  says,  'The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.'  And  thus,  in  your  present  state  of 
mind,  I  am  sure  it  is  with  you.  But,  as  you  like  honesty,  allow  me  to  use  it.  I 
do  not,  from  what  I  can  say,  expect  to  make  a  convert  of  you.  No.  God  who 
made  the  worlds  alone  can  do  that.  I  am  a  witness  to  this,  for  he  alone  could 
make  me  one,  having  been  spiritually  once,  as  you  are  now,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.  And  I  am  sure  none  but  God  can  raise  the  dead  spiritually  any 
more  than  naturally.  But  you  grievously  complain  of  one  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  which  runs  thus,  and  teaches  that  little  new- 
bom  children  do  justly  deserve  God's  wrath  and  damnation;  and  yon  say  you 
challenge  the  universe  to  produce  a  more  blasphemous  principle  than  this.  So 
far  as  you  have  spoken  in  this  declaration,  and  from  your  honesty  as  a  natural 
man,  I  believe  you  have  spoken  what  you  believe  to  be  true ;  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  on  those  grounds,  that  I  believe  you  are  at  enmity  with  that  God 
in  whom  you  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  being :  and  living  and  dying  in 
your  present  state,  your  eternal  damnation  is  inevitable. 

As  yon  profess  Unitarianism,  I  hardly  know  what  ground  to  take  in  writing 
to  you,  since  you  deny  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  also  the  Atonement  and  Suretyship  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  quicken- 
ing operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  other  things  inimical  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Bible.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  I  must 
be  faithful  to  you  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

Your  sincere  well-wisher. 


You  think  '  that  there  is  no  work  better  calculated  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  masses,  and  force  conviction  upon  their  minds,  with  res- 
pect to  deadly  evils  connected  with  the  Government  of  this  country, 
than  The  People.'     I  am  glad  you  think  so  highly  of  the  work. 

But  you  say,  '  It  is  the  source  of  heartfelt  grief  to  you  that  I  mix 
up  with  political  matters,  remarks  on  religious  creeds,  and  give  my 
opinion  on  Bible  subjects,  as  I  have  done  in  No.  6.'  I  answer.  My  con- 
duct in  this  respect  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  a  source  of  joy  to  you 
rather  than  of  grief.  A  man  that  comes  nearest  to  truth  on  political 
subjects,  is  likely  to  come  nearest  to  truth  on  other  subjects,  if  he  studies 
them  with  equal  care  and  diligence.  And  this  is  the  case  with  me.  I 
have  studied  religious  subjects  more  carefully  and  diligently  than  poli- 
tical subjects.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  views  are  as  near  to 
truth  pn  the  one  class  of  subjects  as  on  the  other. 

Besides ;  in  mixing  up  political  and  religious  subjects  in  the  same 
publications,  I  am  following  some  of  the  best  examples.  Are  not 
political  subjects  mixed  up  with  religious  subjects  in  the  Bible  ?  Did 
not  the  ancient  prophets  mix  up  political  subjects  in  their  sermons  and 
writings  ?  Did  not  even  Jesus  himself  speak  on  political  subjects  and 
political  characters  1  A  work  intended  for  the  illumination  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  should  speak,  as  occasion  offers, 
on  all  subjects  of  importance,  and  endeavour  to  present  correct  views, 
and  lead  to  general  inquiry,  on  every  branch  of  science. 

You  say,  '  I  am  a  natural  man,  and  know  no  other  than  a  natural 
religion.'  I  answer,  That  I  am  a  natural  man,  I  acknowledge ;  though 
I  fear  I  am  not  so  completely  natural  as  a  man  might  reasonably  desire 
to  be.  A  natural  man,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  perfect  man.  A  natural 
man  and  a  divine  man  ;  a  natural  man  and  a  religious  man  ;  a  natural 
man  and  a  pure,  holy,  and  heavenly  man,  are,  in  my  judgment,  one 
and  the  same.  The  more  natural  a  man  is,  the  more  holj',  the  more 
godlike,  the  more  divine,  the  more  exemplary,  the  more  useful,  and  the 
more  happy  is  he  likely  to  be.  The  less  natural,  or  the  more  2i«natural 
a  man  is,  the  more  wicked,  the  more  ungodly,  the  more  mischievous, 
and  the  more  miserable  will  he  be.  The  more  natural  a  man  is,  the 
more  will  he  resemble  Jesus,  that  beautiful  child  of  virtue  ;  that  fairest 
specimen  of  humanity  ;  that  lovely  likeness  of  the  divinity.    I  cannot 


imagine  anything  more  natural  in  general,  than  the  character  of  Jesus 
as  pictured  in  the  story  of  his  life. 

'That  which  is  natural,  I  say,  is  divine.  All  nature  is  God's  work, 
and  all  God's  works  are  right  :  all  things,  in  their  natural  state,  reveal 
God's  character  ;  bear  marks  or  imprints  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
eternal  love.  And  man  is  the  noblest  of  God's  works  ;  and  man,  in  his 
natural  state,  is  in  his  noblest,  hohest  state.  A  child,  for  instance, 
though  its  powers  are  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  is  still  most  beautiful 
and  lovely,  and  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  fairest  and  loveliest  of 
God's  works.  Nothing  can  be  more  pure,  more  innocent,  more  beauti- 
ful, more  lovely,  than  a  little  child,  unless  it  be  a  man  who,  retaining 
the  innocence,  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  the  naturalness, 
the  artlessness,  the  unmixed  love  of  his  childhood,  possesses  the  full- 
grown  intellect  and  affections  of  manhood.  And  the  child  has  some- 
thing more  bewitchingly  interesting  ahout  it,  than  even  the  pure,  the 
virtuous,  and  the  holy  man. 

I  say  the  child  is  perfectly  pure,  perfectly  divine.  And  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  Thus  Jesus  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
And  again  he  said,  to  certain  upgrown  people  who  had  ceased  to  he 
thoroughly  natural ;  '  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little 
children, — except  ye  be  hrought  back  to  the  naturalness,  the  pure  sim- 
plicity and  unmixed  love  of  childhood, — ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  And  Paul  said,  when  addressing  the  Corinthians, 
'  In  malice,' — or,  as  Adam  Clarke  correctlj'  translates  it, — '  in  mcked- 
ness,'  'be  ye  children  ;  but  in  understanding  he  ye  men.'  'In  wickedness 
be  ye  children  ;'  that  is,  be  free  from  wickedness  ;  be  perfectly  joare/ 
be  thoroughly  natural,  as  the  new-born,  uncorrupted  child. 

I  think  it  therefore  best  to  be  a  natural  man  :  I  wish  to  he  perfectly 
natural :  I  wish  to  have  nothing  about  me  but  what  is  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  will  of  God,  and  the  eternal  laws  of  nature.  I  wish  to 
have  neither  thoughts  nor  feelings,  neither  likes  nor  dislikes,  neither 
hopes  nor  fears,  neither  opinions  nor  practices,  but  what  are  pure  and 
natural,  but  what  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  his  glorious  works.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  be  unnatural 
in  anything.  The  word  j^nnatural  stands  in  my  vocabulary  for  every 
thing  that  is  bad.  If  I  want  to  describe  either  a  bad  man  or  a  bad 
government,  a  bad  religious  system  or  a  bad  political  one,  I  generally 
describe  it  as  unnaturaL  If  J  say  that  a  thing  is  unnatural,  I  always- 
mean  that  it  is  very  bad  ;  that  it  includes  within  itself  the  elements  or 
the  sum  of  all  evil.  An  unnatural  Father,  an  unnatural  mother,  an 
unnatural  child,  are  &U  forms  of  expression  which,  in  my  writings,  are 
used  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  bad  child,  a  bad  mother,  a  bad  father.  An 
unnatural  system,  is  a  form  of  expression  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
system  at  war  with  the  law  of  God,  with  the  law  of  the  universe,  and 
with  the  nature  and  interests  of  mankind.  Are  you  unnatural  1  Are 
your  religious  associates  unnatural  ?  Are  j'our  feelings  and  affections 
unnatural  ?     Then  you  are  ungodly,  unholy,  unhappy,  and  injurious. 

You  say,  that  I  know  no  other  than  a  natural  religion.  In  this 
statement  you  are  wrong.  I  know  many  kinds  of  religion  that  are  very 
far  from  being  natural ;  but  I  acknowledge  only  a  natural  religion  ;  I 
believe  only  in  a  natural  religion.  I  look  on  all  religions  that  are  not 
natural,  with  horror  and  loathing.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  all  un- 
natural religions  are  false  and  injurious. 

Perhaps  j'ou  will  say  that  you  do  not  use  the  word  natural  iu  oppo- 
sition to  unnatural,  but  in  opposition  to  iu^ematural.  I  answer ;  ther* 
is  nothing  supernatural,  in  my  judgment,  but  God.  Every  thing  divine 
is  natural,  and  every  thing  natural  is  divine.  All  God's  works  are  in 
harmony.  The  same  gi'eat  laws  pervade  the  whole  universe.  The 
works  called  miraculous  are  natural.  There  is  no  foundation,  either 
in  general  science  or  Christianity,  for  the  notion  that  anything  is  super- 
natural. One  natural  thing  may  be  above  another  natural  thing,  as 
the  sun  is  brighter  than  the  moon ;  but  no  work  of  God  is  supernatural. 
The  sun  is  as  natural  as  the  moon,  and  religion  is  as  natural  as  life. 
The  truth  respecting  God  is  as  natural  as  the  truth  respecting  God's 
works.  The  trutli  respecting  God,  and  the  truth  respecting  God's 
works,  is  one  and  the  same.  The  truth  respecting  God's  works  is  the 
revelation  of  God's  character.  It  is  only  by  knowing  God's  works,  that 
we  know  God  himself.  As  a  man  is  known  by  his  works,  so  is  God 
known  by  Ms  works.  To  call  a  knowledge  of  God  supernatural  know- 
ledge, and  to  call  a  knowledge  of  God's  works  natural  knowledge,  is 
folly.  A  knowledge  of  God  and  a  knowledge  of  God's  works,  is  the 
same.  A  knowledge  of  God  and  a  knowledge  of  man  is  the  same  ;  for 
Man  is  God's  work.  And  man  is  God's  image.  In  man  God  reveals 
himself  most  clearly  and  fully. 
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And  an  religious  duties  are  natural  duties  :  they  are  duties  arising 
from  man's  nature  and  relations.  Theology  and  morals,  therefore,  are 
both  strictly  natural.  That  which  is  jCTnatural,  that  which  is  not  na- 
tural, is  fabe.  That  religion  which  is  noo  natural  is  false.  That  lam 
which  is  not  natural,  is  foolish  and  wicked. 

And  aU  nature  is  one.  And  all  true  religion  is  one.  All  truth,  all 
genuine  religion,  and  all  good  laws,  are  in  full,  and  strict,  and  everlast- 
ing harmony  both  with  nature  and  with  God.  The  most  natural  re- 
ligion that  I  know,  is  the  Christian  religion.  The  Christian  religion 
is  true  because  it  is  natural  ;  and  it  is  natural  because  it  is  true.  Its 
truth  and  its  naturahiess  are  one  and  the  same  qualitj-.  It  is  true,  be- 
cause it  is  in  harmony  with  man's  nature,  and  with  God's  universe.  i 

There  are  some  things  mixed  up  with  that  religion,  or  at  least  there    I 
are  some  things  mixed  up  with  the  various  exhibitions  of  that  religion, 
that  are  not  natural ;  and  these  admixtures  are  false.     Their  falseness 
and  unnaturalness  are  the  same  quality. 

The  naturalness  of  the  Christian  religion  is  its  beauty,  its  glory,  its 
sublimity.  The  naturalness  of  the  Christian  religion  is  that  which 
renders  ft  the  most  useful,  the  most  beneficent :  it  is  that  too  which 
constitues  its  strongest  evidence,  its  best  recommendation,  its  greatest 
power. 

It  is  because  Christianity  is  natural,  that  it  has  taken  such  a  firm 
hold  of  men's  hearts.  The  things  which  are  natural,  harmonize  : 
they  mix  ;  they  combine  ;  they  cling  together.  They  cannot,  when 
once  united,  be  separated  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  Hence  it  is 
that  Christianity  and  man's  nature  cling  so  closely  to  each  other. 
Hence  it  is  that  religion  generally  takes  such  firm  hold  of  man's  heart. 
The  great  unchanging  principles  of  religion,  and  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  are  the  same. 

All  religions  ase  partially  natural,  therefore  aU  are  partial!}'  tnie.  It  is 
because  all  religions  are  partially  natural,  that  they  all  keep  their  hold  so 
long  on  man's  nature.  It  is  that  which  is  natural  or  true  in  religion, 
which  leads  men  to  beheve  that  which  is  annatural  ot  false  in  connexion 
with  them.  It  is  that  which  is  natural  and  true  in  religion,  which  re- 
conciles men  to  laws  and  customs  that  are  foolish,  unnatural,  when  con- 
nected with  religion.  As  bad  coios  are  sometimes  passed  along  with 
good  ones,  so  bad  principles  of  theology  and  morals  are  passed  along 
with  good  principles.  The  na'.ieral  is  a  recommendation  to  the  Mnna- 
tnral ;  the  true  is  a  recommendation  or  passport  to  the  false. 

The  reason  why  the  Christian  religion  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  elevation  of  mankind  is,  that  Ln  it  the  natui-al  predominates  over 
the  unnatural :  the  natural  exists  in  it  in  larger  portions,  and  the  un- 
natural in  smaller  portions  only.  The  religion  of  Christ  keeps  it  hold 
on  men's  hearts  in  the  highest  state  of  society  ;  because  its  leading 
principles  are  perfectly  natural.  Other  religions  lose  their  hold  of 
men's  hearts  when  men's  intellects  are  well  cultivated,  and  their  moral 
natures  well  developed  ;  because  many  of  their  principles  are  not  natu- 
ral ;  because  that  which  is  not  natural  predominates  in  them. 

Many  things  have  been  joined  with  Christianity  that  are  unnatural : 
these  things  men  cast  away  and  leave  behind  them  in  proportion  as 
their  natures  are  developed.  The  great  essentials  of  Christianity  are 
never  cast  away  by  well-developed,  or  truly  natural  and  full-grown 
men.  That  religion  which  is  natural  wiU  last  for  ever.  The  religions 
that  are  not  natural  wiU  perish.  No  religion  or  set  of  laws  that  is  na- 
tural, can  perish.  Truth,  like  God,  is  eternal.  Error  alone  is  mortal. 
Errors  perish  in  multitudes,  in  proportion  as  men  are  developed  ;  but  no 
truth  perishes.     Nature,  and  truth,  and  God,  are  alike  eternal. 

And  virtue  is  eternal.  AU  God's  laws  are  eternal.  They  never 
change.  Men's  views  of  them  change,  but  his  laws  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  same.  God  is  one  ;  and  religion  is  one.  Truth,  science, 
virtue,  and  nature  are  one. 

To  call  my  religion  a  natural  religion  is,  therefore,  in  truth,  to  pay 
it  the  highest  compliment.  I  know  you  do  not  mean  it  as  a  compli- 
ment, but  such  it  is.  I  wish  I  could  return  the  compliment.  I  wish 
\  could  say  that  your  rehgion  was  a  natural  one.  I  am  sony  I  cannot. 
You  may  however  have  a  natural  religion  before  you  die.  You  may  be 
converted,  and  become  as  a  little  child.  You  may  be  happy  enough  to 
detect  the  falsity  and  unnaturalness  of  some  of  j-our  present  views,  and 
leave  them  behind  you,  and  embrace  great  priuciples  of  truth  in  their 
stead.  You  may  have  the  happiness  to  become  more  natural  in  your 
feelings  too.  Your  thoughts  and  feelings  may  become  as  natural  in  re- 
ference to  religion,  as  they  appear  to  be  in  reference  to  politics.  The 
naturalness  of  your  views  and  feelings  in  reference  to  politics,  is  a 
proof  that  your  soul  has  life  within  it ;  that  it  is  not  wholly  dead ;  that 
error  on  rehgious  subjects  has  not  paralyzed  and  benumbed"  it  through- 


out. And  there  is  always  hope,  BO  long  as  there  is  life.  The  living  tree 
will  rid  itself  of  a  few  dead  branches,  and  grow  on  ;  and  living  men,  by 
strict  adherence  to  nature,  will  expel  the  errors  of  their  unnatural 
systems.  The  living  power,  the  natural  power  in  a  living  man,  will 
even  diffuse  itself  through  the  diseased,  benumbed,  and  paralyzed  parts, 
and  thus  renew  their  health,  and  restore  their  vigour.  A  knowledge  of 
truth  on  one  subject  has  a  mighty  influence  in  preparing  men  for  dis- 
covering the  truth  on  other  subjects.  One  true  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject is,  in  the  heart,  like  a  wedge  in  the  rock  ;  it  widens  the  heart,  and 
makes  more  room  ;  it  stretches  the  opening,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
the  admission  of  other  principles.  Only  test  all  doctrines  by  those  of 
your  principles  which  are  true,  and  you  will  come  in  time  to  have  few 
opinions  left  but  what  are  true.  The  danger  is,  that  j-ou  should  test  the 
true  opinions  that  present  themselves  to  your  mind  for  investigation,  by 
j<mx  false  opinions  ;  that  you  should  settle  questions  by  a  reference  to 
your  prejudices,  instead  of  curing  your  prejudices  by  a  reference  to  the 
truth.  Still,  as  I  said  before,  so  long  as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  So 
long  as  man's  judgment  acts  with  power  in  any  department,  or  in  any 
direction,  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  it  may  increase  in  strength,  and 
begin  at  length  to  act  in  other  departments,  and  in  other  directions.  It 
may  be  so  with  you  :  who  can  tell  ? 

You  say  I  know  notliing  about  religion,  any  more  than  you  once  did, 
when  in  a  state  of  nature.  How  strange  to  hear  men  talk  thus  !  Not 
strange  perhaps,  exactly  ;  but  how  lamentable  !  A  man  know  nothing 
about  religion,  because  he  is  in  a  state  of  nature  !  Why,  Jesus  teaches 
us  that  a  state  of  nature  is  the  very  thing  that  qualifies  people  for  under- 
standing religion.  The  men  who  have  wandered  from  the  state  of 
nature  are  the  men,  according  to  Jesus  and  Paul,  who  cannot  understand 
religion, — the  revelations  of  God's  truth.  The  truth,  according  to 
Jesus,  was  hid  from  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  who  had  lost  them- 
selves amidst  the  foUies  of  unnatural  forms  and  traditions,  but  was 
revealed  to  babes,  or  the  men  whose  minds  were  unperverted  and  unbe- 
wildered  by  unnatural  follies,  by  science  or  religion  falsely  so  called. 
According  to  Jesus,  a  man  must  receive  the  revelations  of  eternal  truth 
as  a  little  child,  or  not  receive  them  at  all.  The  truth  is  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent ;  the  men  of  theory  and  of  folly  ;  but  revealed  unto 
babes.  Where  do  3"ou  see  the  love  of  truth  so  pure,  so  thoroughly  un- 
mixed, as  in  a  little  child  ;  an  uncorrupted,  natural  human  being  ? 

A  child,  in  its  natural  state ;  the  uncorrupted,  unperverted  child, 
loves  truth,  and  welcomes  it,  as  naturally  and  as  perfectly  as  it  loves 
and  welcomes  light.  The  natural,  uncorrupted,  unperverted  child, 
loves  truth  as  naturally  and  truly  as  it  loves  its  food.  It  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  truth.  Truth  is  its  spiritual  food.  Truth  is  a  pleasure  and 
deUght  to  it.  Every  new  object,  every  new  sight,  every  new  sound, 
every  new  feeling,  if  not  of  a  painful  nature,  is  welcome  to.the  little  one 
as  life  itself.  It  is  life.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  its  being  and  its  joy. 
The  child  has  no  dread  that  truth  will  clash  with  its  interests.  It  no 
more  fears  that  truth  wLU  clash  with  its  interests,  than  it  fears  that  the 
milk  from  its  mother's  breast  will  poison  its  life,  and  destroy  its  being. 
The  child  knows  nothing  of  sectarian  interests.  And  it  has  nothing 
aristocratic,  nothing  partial,  nothing  exclusive,  nothing  ostentatious 
about  it.  The  child  is  neither  sceptical  nor  intolerant ;  but  a  pure,  a 
gentle,  a  beautiful  lover  of  truth.  The  child  is  a  true  representative  of 
the  genuine  disciple  of  truth :  the  genuine  disciple  of  truth  is  a  child  in  the 
form  of  a  man.  To  become  a  disciple  of  truth,  to  become  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  the  teacher  of  truth,  a  man  must  be  converted,  as  Jesus  observed, 
and  become  as  a  little  child. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world  therefore,  the  natural  man,  the  man  with  the 
simpKcity  and  purity  of  childhood,  is  the  man  most  likely  to  know  the 
truth.  And  the  tt«natural  man  is  the  man  most  likely  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  truth.  The  state  of  nature  is  the  likeliest  of  all  states  to  enable 
a  man  to  discover  the  truth,  as  well  as  to  dispose  him  to  acknowledge,  to 
love  and  to  obey  it.  And  the  state  contrary  to  nature,  is  the  most  likely 
of  all  states  to  unfit  a  man  for  discovering  or  recognizing,  for  loving  or 
obeying  the  truth.  So  thoroughly  opposite  to  truth  are  your  remarks 
on  religion  and  religious  subjects.  But  more  hereafter. 
(To  he  Continued.) 


THE  FOLLOWING  13  FEOM  A  TOKY  PAPER. 
'There  is  a  publication  called  The  People,  pablished  and  edited  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Barker,  who  has  the  impudence  to  call  himself  Reverend.    He 
is  an  Unitarian  preacher  and  Radical  demagogue.    The  publication  is  horria 
trash. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Lmidon,  August  6th,  1848. 

Bbak  Sik, 

Thank  God,  there  is  one  man  still  living  in  England  detennined 
to  apeak  the  truth — that  truth  which  is  of  more  value  and  service  to  the 
People  of  England  than  all  the  newspapers  and  lying  tracts  that  were  ever 
printed.  This  truth  is  spoken  by  Joseph  Barker  in  his  small  publications 
called  The  People  and  Tfie  Companion  to  tlic  Alvianacs. 

That  some  timid  spirits  and  interested  knaves  should  counsel  you  against 
speaking  the  truth,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  amount  of 
vice,  fraud,  corruption  and  ignorance  that  exists  in  the  world. 

Go  on,  honest  sir,  in  the  noble  course  you  have  chosen,  and  boldly  proclaim 
those  truths  which  make  your  name  beloved  and  respected  wherever  they 
have  become  known. 

The  bold  and  uncompromising  style  of  your  articles  have  won  for  you  golden 
opinions. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Cobbctt  succeeded  beyond  any  other  man  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  style  that  Democracy  can  hope  to  succeed. 

Thanking  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  good  you  have  done,  and  in  the  hope  you 
will  live  long  and  do  much,  I  am  ever  yours  in  the  cause  of  true  Democracy. 

H.  Beai. 

9,  Charles  Street,  Portman  Square,  London. 


Dear  Friend, 

I  have  lately  read  with  much  pleasure  several  of  your  publi- 
cations, and  I  consider  that  they  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
tastes  of  the  working  classes.  I  think  The  People  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  working  man.  I  have  likewise  heard  you  address  large  bodies 
of  working  men,  and  I  have  been  equally  delighted  to  see  your  homely  truths 
so  enthusiastically  responded  to.  I  have  long  felt  the  want  of  such  an  advo- 
cate of  truth  and  liberty.  May  you  long  continue  to  enjoy  health  and  strength 
to  enable  you  to  expose,  and  ultimately  upset,  the  follies,  superstitions  and 
prejudices  of  the  age. 

There  is  scarcely  a  public  journal  to  be  found  where  you  can  expect  to  see 
error  exposed,  and  the  real  truth  laid  before  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  working  classes  of  this  country  will  have  a 
paper  of  their  own,  to  represent  their  own  real  views  and  feelings.  May  the 
day  soon  arrive.    Amen. 

I  remain,  your's  respectfully, 

A  WoKKiKO  Man. 

Axigust  \m,  184S. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  J.  B ,  Keeth. — I  am  sorry  H.  B.  should  have  acted  so  meanly.     But 

he  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  attempted  to  make  gain  of  hia  friends.  But  a 
man  would  be  foolish  indeed  to  allow  himself  to  be  robbed  by  another,  simply 
because  that  other  sought  to  rob  him  under  professions  of  friendship.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  H.  B.  should  object  to  investigation,  or  refuse  to  show  you 
the  letter  you  refer  to. 

.  To  \V.  Smith. — You  cannot  send  lettei-s  to  people  in  America  and  obtain 
answers  from  them,  without  putting  them  to  expense.  The  best  way  there- 
fore is,  for  parties  who  wish  for  information,  to  send  all  their  questions  to  one 
individual,  and  let  that  one  individual  write  to  America  and  publish  the  re- 
plies. I  am  willing  to  act  as  mediator  in  this  matter.  I  will  transmit  all 
questions  to  my  friends  in  America,  and  publish  all  their  answers.  I  have 
just  received  fresh  communications  from  America. 

•  Ajiekioa. — I  see  in  your  last  number,  you  say  in  answer  to  a  Correspondent, 
you  do  not  know  whether  Cloggers  are  wanted  in  the  United  States  or  not. 
Now  I  can  tell  you  that  there'arc  no  Cloggers  in  the  United  States ;  they  do 
not  wear  any  thing  hea^-y  on  their  feet ;  their  chief  study  in  wearing  apparel 
is  lightness  and  warmness.  They  care  little  about  any  thing  lasting  above  one 
season,  for  they  like  to  have  seasonable  clothing:  and  you  might  live  there  a 
dozen  years  and  not  see  either  a  ragged  or  a  patched  garment.  The  last  time 
I  was  over  there,  I  took  a  pair  of  clogs  to  show  my  American  friends  as  a 
curiosity,  and  they  brought  their  friends  from  far  and  near  to  look  at  them  ; 
and  they  expressed  their  surprise  that  a  civilized  people  should  put  such  un- 
wieldy gear  on  their  feet. — Isaac  Br.owN. 

To  Henkt  Palphramand.— Moore,  Marshall,  &c.,  near  Shotley  Bridge,  are 
mistaken.  I  might  declare  my  hopie  or  my  inclination  to  believe  in  the  prac- 
ticability of  rearing  or  training  children  without  the  use  of  violence,  but  never 
my  belief  iu  it.  I  was  a  thorough  non-resistant  with  that  exception.  Yon 
charge  me  with  saying,  '  I  never  was  a  none-resistant ;'  I  have  never  said  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  was  a  conscientious  non-resistant  for  long.  I  am  not 
however  a  non-resistant  now.  I  believe  the  non-resistant  doctrine  to  be 
Scriptural,  but  not  true.  AVhen  I  believed  the  doctrine,  I  believed  it  because 
the  Scriptures  taught  it.  And  when  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  infallibility 
£ave  way,  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  began  to  give  way.    I  may  add,  that 


while  I  now  believe  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  I 
also  believe  them  to  teach  the  opposite  doctrine.  Even  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  teach  the  opposite  doctrine.  This  I  did  not  believe  when  I  held 
the  non-resistant  doctrine.  At  that  time  I  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  on  this  subject  to  be  one.  I  still  believe  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  non-resistant  doctrine,  but  I  also  believe  there  is  error  in  it  as 
well.  I  am  sorry  for  the  hasty  conclusion  to  which  you  have  come  with  re- 
spect to  my  motives,  but  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  you  will,  in  course  of 
time,  undergo  a  similar  change  of  opinion  with  myself  on  this  subject ;  and 
then  you  will  be  disposed  perhaps  to  think  more  charitably  or  more  favour- 
ably of  Yours  respectfully,  Joseph  Barkee. 

A  WORKING    MAN'S    OPINION    ON    MARRIAGE,     HAVING 
CHILDREN,  KEEPING  DOGS  AND   CATS,  CHRIS- 
TIANITY,  ATHEISM,  &c. 

We  have  received  a  'working  man's'  letter  and  communication.  He  refers 
to  the  rumoured  intention  of  the  Queen  to  lessen  her  expenditure,  and  to  re- 
commend economy  to  the  Government  and  Aristocrats.  But  these  rumours, 
alas  !  were  unfounded.  The  Queen,  it  would  seem,  has  no  intention  to  cur- 
tail her  extravagance,  or  to  recommend  economy  to  the  Aristocrats.  The 
Queen  is  too  ignorant  of  the  People's  condition,  or  too  regardless  of  the 
People's  interests,  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Our  '  working  man '  gives  advice  to  young  men  respecting  marriage  and 
family  aifairs,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend.  We  think  there  are 
eases  when  a  man  may  with  propriety  marry  a  woman  that  is  not  quite 
healthy ;  and  when  a  young  woman  may  marry  a  man  who  is  not  quite  healthy. 
We  have  especially  an  objection  to  any  proposals  for  restricting  the  multipli- 
cation of  our  species.  There  are  not,  as  yet,  a  thousandth  part  as  many  men 
in  the  world  as  the  world  is  capable  of  supporting.  The  idea  of  urging  people 
to  pursue  a  particular  course  to  prevent  the  increase  of  their  families,  and  the 
multiplication  of  their  species,  is,  in  our  view,  utterly  unnatural.  Our  feelings 
revolt  at  any  such  suggestion.  Let  men  and  women  marry  when  God  and 
nature  bid  them.  And  provided  they  are  pure  and  temperate,  let  them  in- 
crease or  multiply  without  restriction,  and  trample  the  cold  unnatural  coun- 
sels of  political  economists  beneath  their  feet.  Marriage  is  the  highest  state 
of  humanity,  and  attention  to  its  duties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings, 
are  the  most  sacred  and  holy  of  all  things.  Let  no  man  therefore  presume  to 
war  with  God,  or  to  fight  against  God's  laws  with  respect  to  them.  Let  God 
be  glorified.  And  instead  of  checking  the  multiplication  of  our  species,  let  men 
employ  their  powers  to  anniliilate  those  unnatural  laws  and  institutions  which 
stand  between  mankind  and  the  blessings  of  a  bountiful  Providence. 

A  '  working  man '  recommends  the  destruction  of  game  and  useless  animals. 
In  this  recommendation  we  agree.  It  is  wrong  to  keep  a  useless  animal,  so 
long  as  men  and  women  and  children  are  famishing  or  perishing  for  vfant  of 
food.  The  wants  of  the  human  race  ought  to  be  first  supplied,  and  the  wants 
of  other  creatures  next. 

A  '  working  man'  further  recommends,  that  men  and  women,  instead  of 
setting  apart  a  portion  of  their  time  for  prayer,  should  pray  at  their  work. 
And  he  mentions  a  woman  who,  in  consequence  of  taking  his  advice,  has 
nearly  got  an  extra  pair  of  stockings  knit.  For  myself,  I  see  no  need  for  be- 
ing so  chary  with  respect  to  time.  We  have  time  enough  for  every  thing,  if 
things  were  rightly  managed.  I  see  no  reason  in  working  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  Six  or  eight  hours  a  day  are  sufficient  for  any  one  to  spend  at 
work.  And  if  people  find  pleasure  or  profit  in  retiring  a  few  moments  occasion- 
ally for  prayer,  let  them  retire.  I  have  myself  no  good  opinion  of  the  com- 
mon mode  of  praying  :  at  the  same  time,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  people  take 
the  moments  which  they  arc  accustomed  to  spend  in  prayer,  and  spend  them 
in  additional  drudgery. 

A  '  working  man  '  advises  "people  not  to  enlist.  He  says,  when  a  man  en- 
lists, he  says,  in  efi'ect,  to  those  whom  he  leaves  behind  him,  '  The  next  time  I 
come,  it  may  be  with  musket  and  bayonet,  to  shoot  or  stab  my  mother  or  my 
father,  my  sister  or  my  brother,  my  wife  or  my  child,  as  my  tyrant-masters 
may  command.'    This  is  true,  and  what  is  worse,  it  is  only  part  of  the  truth. 

A  'working  man  '  advises,  lastly,  that  all  should  give  up  drinking  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  by  their  united  abstinence  convert  '  The  Fox  and  Grapes,' 
'  The  Black  and  Ked  Lions,'  into  cheese  and  bacon  shops.  He  further  advises 
men  to  spend  the  money  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  spend  in  drink, 
in  buying  useful  tracts  and  books  ;  and  to  employ  the  time  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  spend  in  public  houses,  in  gathering  and  diffusing 
knowledge,  in  labouring  for  their  own  improvement  and  perfection,  and  in 
promoting  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

We  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  insert  a  '  working  man's '  communication  at 
full,  but  we  insert  the  substance  of  the  communication  with  pleasure. 

Those  who  want  the  music  of  that  beautiful  song,  '  The  Good  Time  Comiko, 
may  inquire  of  James  Ehodes,  Mossley,  near  Manchester. 

The  People's  League  Offices,  are  26,  Neio  Broad  Street,  (not  Bond  Street,) 
London. 

PRINTED   AND    PUBLISHED   BY   J.    BARKER,    WORTLEY,   NEAR    LEEDS, 
AND    MAY    BE   HAD   OF    ALL    HIS   AGENTS. 
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ANOTHER  HIRELING  PRIEST  OF  THE  TYRANTS. 
(Continued  from  page  15.) 


Mr.  Haigli  tells  us,  '  That  the  appointment  of  rulers  to  govern,  and 
subjects  to  obey,  was  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  world  ; — that  it 
is  a  Divine  appointment,  and  not  a  human  invention.'  He  further  tells 
us,  '  That  obedience  to  kings  and  rulers  is  enjoined  in  tlie  apostolic 
epistles  as  a  Christian  dut)'.'  He  teaches  that  men  are  to  obey  their 
rulers  in  all  things,  and  that  to  resist  or  disobey  is  a  heavy  and  a 
heinous  crime  ;  a  crime  so  great,  that  God  has  declared,  that  its 
punishment  is  nothing  less  than  utter  and  eternal  damnation.'  In 
proof  of  this  principle  he  quotes  a  number  of  passages  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  us,  '  That  Jesus  himself  incul- 
cated this  doctrine  both  by  precept  and  example.'  Xow  we  believe 
this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Haigh's  to  be  a  most  grievous  and  ungodly  error. 
We  contend  that  God  has  in  no  case  commanded  mankind  to  yield 
implicit  or  full  and  unreserved  obedience  to  their  rulers.  We  contend 
that  God  has  in  no  case  commanded  his  creatures  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  rulers,  except  when  those  commands  are  in  accordance  with 
the  unchanging  and  universal  law  of  righteousness  and  charity.  We 
contend  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  duty  to  obev  the  commands  of 
rulers  in  all  cases,  it  is  frequently  our  duty  to  disohey  them.  We 
contend,  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  duty  to  obey  the  commands  of 
rulers  in  all  things,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  great  and  grievous  sin  to 
obey  them.  We  contend  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  teach  men, 
in  many  cases,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  rulers.  The  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Haigh  is  most  irrational  and  most  ungodly,  and  it  is  anti- 
scriptural  as  well.  We  wiU  take  the  principle  generally  that  men  are 
bound  in  all  things  to  obey  their  rulers. 

We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  principle  would,  in  effect, 
destroy  the  law  of  God  ; — would  annihilate  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  ; — would  put  man  in  the  place  of  God,  and  make 
man  the  absolute  and  only  ruler  of  the  whole  intelligent  crea- 
tion. No  one  will  say  that  rulers  are  infallible, — that  their  commands 
are  always  just  and  good, — that  they  are  always  in  harmony  with  the 
law  of  God  and  the  law  of  nature.  No  one  will  contend  that  rulers 
never  command  things  evil,  or  forbid  things  good.  If  then  it  be 
oui  duty  in  all  things  to  obey  our  rulers,  even  when  their  commands 
are  bad,  it  is  our  duty  to  set  the  law  of  God  aside  ; — it  is  our  duty 
to  lose  sight  of  its  requirements  altogether.  The  only  law  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  on  Mr.  Haigh's  principle,  is  the  vrill  of  our  rulers. 
The  will  of  our  rulers  is  our  standard  of  good  and  evil.  What  they 
command  is  duty  ;  what  they  forbid  is  sin.  What  God,  by  the  law 
of  the  universe,  makes  duty,  becomes  sin  when  forbidden  by  a  filthy 
monarch  ;  and  what  God  denounces  as  sin,  becomes  duty,  when  a 
set  of  plundering  Aristocrats  and  perjured  Bishops  command  it.  Thus 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Haigh  annihilates  the  authority  of  God : 
— dethrones  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  places  an  ignorant,  an 
erring,  a  selfish  or  a  malignant  mortal  in  his  place. 

Look  at  the  monstrous  consequences  which  flow  from  this  doctrine. 
The  rulers  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  forbid  the  black  and 


coloured  population  to  learn  to  read,  and  forbid  the  whites  to  teach 
them  to  read  on  pain  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  death.  In  some  eases 
masters,  (and  !Mr.  Haigh  places  masters  and  kings  on  a  level  with 
respect  to  authoritv,  and  contends  that  servants  are  as  truly  tound' to 
obey  their  masters,  as  subjects  are  to  obey  their  rulers.)  I  say  in  some 
cases  masters,  in  certain  States  of  America,  command  their  servants  to 
lie  and  steal,  to  commit  fornication  and  adultery,  and  even  murder 
itself.  If  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Mr.  Hai'%lv  be  true,  those  slaves 
are  botind  in  such  cases  to  lie  and  steal,  and  to  commit  fornication, 
adultery,  and  murder.  The  prophet  Isaiah  also  speaks  of  certain 
characters  who  '  decree  iniquity  by  law.'  If  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Haigh  be  true,  it  is  the  duty  of  men  who  happen  to  live  under  such 
governors,  to  do  iniquity.  Take  an  illustration.  According  to  Scripture, 
King  Darius,  by  the  advice  of  his  nobles  and  princes,  commanded  that 
no  individual  should  ask  any  petition,  of  either  God  or  man,  for 
thirty  days,  save  of  himself,  and  decreed  that  whosoever  should  dis- 
obey this  command,  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  This  law 
was  especially  directed  against  Daniel.  It  was  intended  either  to  pre- 
vent him  from  praying  to  the  God  of  Heaven,  or  to  secure  his 
destruction.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  he  disobeved  this  command, 
and  prayed  to  God  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  Did  Daniel  do  wrong 
in  disobeying  this  command  of  Darius  ?  Does  not  the  Bible  assure 
us  that  Daniel,  in  disobeying  this  command,  pleased  God,  and  that 
God,  in  reward  of  his  virtue  and  fidelity,  preserved  him  from  the 
ravenous  and  hungry  lions  ? 

Again  ;  Nebuchadnezzar  made  an  image  of  gold,  and  commanded 
the  people  to  fall  down  and  worship  it.  Three  youthful  Jews  dis- 
obeyed the  command.  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  those 
youthful  Jews  did  wrong  in  refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image  ? 
Do  they  not  teach  us  on  the  contrary  that  they  did  right,  and  that 
God,  in  reward  for  their  fidelity,  preserved  them  alive  when  cast  into 
the  burning  fiery  furnace  ? 

We  are  told  by  history  that  the  Pagans  required  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  blaspheme  God,  and  renounce  their  religion.  Was  it  the 
duty  of  those  Christians  to  obev  the  commands  of  those  Pagan  rulers  ? 
Some  did  obey  their  rulers,  and  oftered  incense  to  their  rulers'  idols. 
Did  these  men  do  right  ?  Some  refused  to  obey  their  rulers,  and 
were  put  to  death.  Did  these  men  do  wrong  ?  Were  the  ancient 
apostates  saints  ?  And  were  the  mart%Ts  rebels  ?  What  say  you, 
Mr.  Haigh  ? 

Again  ;  the  rulers  among  the  Jews  commanded  Peter  and  John  to 
speak  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus  :  was  it  the  duty  of  Peter  and 
John  to  obey  this  command  ?  Peter  and  John  thought  otherwise. 
They  set  the  command  at  nought,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
more  freely  and  zealously  than  before.  And  when  called  to  an  ac- 
count for  their  conduct  by  their  rulers,  they  contended,  that  they 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

Again  ;  the  laws  of  men  are  infinitely  contradictor)'.  In  one 
country  you  are  commanded  to  do  one  thing,  and  in  another  you  are 
commanded  to  do  the  opposite.  In  one  country  you  are  required  to 
be  a  Catholic,  if  you  would  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  ;  whOe 
in  another  you  are  commanded  to  be  a  Mahometan.  If  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Haigh  be  correct,  it  is  the  duty  of  men,  as  they  travel  from 
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country  to  country,  to  change  their  religion  from  time  to  time  ;,  to 
profess  one  thing  in  one  country,  and  anotiter  is  anatheir ;  to  set  their 
judgments  and  their  consciences  at  nought,  and  to  obey,  withoui  hesi- 
tation, the  varying  and  contradictory  iagunetions  of  the  mlejs  uodfir 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  placed. 

Then  again  ;  the  rulers  of  this  kingdom  hasve,  at  different  times, 
commanded  opposite  things.  One  ruler  has  commanded  the  people 
of  England  to  go  to  mass,  to  profess  their  faith  in  transubstaDtiation, 
and  to  bow  before  a  crucifix :  another  has  threatened  them  with  fines, 
imprisonment,  transportation,  and  death,  if  they  went  to  mass,  or  be- 
lieved in  transubstantiation,  or  bowed  before  a  crucifix.  One  ruler  has 
exhorted  them  to  meet  together  for  mutual  instruction  ;  another  has 
passed  a  law  that  if  they  met  together  for  any  such  purposes,  in 
greater  numbers  than  five,  except  in  certain  appointed  places,  and  at 
certain  appointed  times,  they  should  be  fined,  imprisoned,  transported, 
or  hong.  According  to  Mr.  Haigh,  the  men  who  happened  to  live 
under  those  different  and  opposite  rulers,  were  bound  to  obey  these 
contradictory  commands.  To-day  they  were  bound  to  be  Catholics  ; 
to-morrow  Protestants.  To-day  it  was  their  duty  to  go  to  mass  ;  to- 
morrow it  was  a  sin  to  do  so.  To-day  it  was  a  duty  to  meet  in  social 
circles  for  conversation  and  prayer  ;  to-morrow  it  was  a  crime  deserv- 
ing damnation  to  do  so. 

But  Mr.  Haigh  says  '  that  the  Bible  commands  us  to  obey  our 
Tulers,  and  threatens  us  with  damnation,  with  utter  and  eternal 
damnation,  if  we  refuse  to  obey  them.'  I  answer,  whether  the  Bible 
commands  us  to  obey  our  rulers  or  not,  it  certainly  commands  us  to 
obey  God.  And  it  teaches  us  too,  that  in  order  to  obey  God,  we 
may,  at  times,  be  obliged  to  disobey  men.  The  Bible  teaches  us  to 
obey  God  in  all  things.  Yet  it  teaches  us  that  the  commands  of  God 
and  the  commands  of  earthly  rulers,  may,  on  some  occasions,  clash. 
It  therefore  teaches  and  requires  us  on  such  occasions  to  disobey 
our  rulers.  And  the  Bible  holds  forth  as  examples  for  imitation,  in- 
dividuals who  did  disobey  their  rulers.  It  holds  forth  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego  ;  it  holds  forth  Elijah,  and  Daniel,  and  Jesus, 
and  Peter,  and  John,  as  examples,  all  of  whom  refused  to  obey  their 
national  rulers.  If  therefore  the  Bible  commands  us  to  yield  obedience 
in  all  things  to  our  earthly  rulers,  it  commands  contradictions.  If 
the  Bible  does  not  command  contradictions,  it  cannot  command  us  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  we  live,  or  the  commands  of  the 
earthly  rulers  under  which  we  may  happen  to  be  placed. 

Again  ;  the  Bible  exhorts  and  commands  us  to  judge  for  ourselves 
what  is  right  ;  to  prove  all  things  ;  and  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  our 
own  minds  that  a  thing  is  right  and  good,  before  we  do  it.  And  it 
also  commands  us,  when  we  are  persuaded  that  a  thing  is  right,  to 
do  it,  whoever  may  forbid  us.  It  teaches  us  to  act  in  accordance  with 
our  persuasion  in  all  things.  It  teaches  us  to  make  every  command 
of  man  give  way  to  conscience  ;  and  urges  us  to  do  nothing,  whoever 
may  command  it,  but  what  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  right.  This  is 
the  doctrine  both  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  Jesus  teaches  us  to  call 
no  man  master  upon  earth.  He  says  to  his  hearers,  '  Why  do  ye  not 
of  yourselves  judge  what  is  right?'  He  commands  them  over  and 
over  again  to  obey  God,  and  assures  them  that  on  their  obedience  to 
God  depends  their  everlasting  salvation.  So  far  from  teaching  men 
to  obey  in  all  things  the  commands  of  their  earthly  rulers,  he  says  to 
them,  '  Beware  of  men,'  referring  especially  to  rulers,  '  for  they  will 
deliver  you  up  to  the  councils,  and  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues. 
Ye  shall  be  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony against  them  and  the  nations.'  He  knew  that  the  rulers  of  the 
nations  would  forbid  his  disciples  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  or  to  live 
in  obedience  to  his  principles.  He  knew  that  the  rulers  of  the  na- 
tions would  persecute  and  put  to  death  his  disciples,  if  they  did  as  he 
commanded  them  ;  but  what  did  he  say  1  Did  he  tell  them  to  set 
his  instructions  aside  in  case  of  royal  or  aristocratical  opposition,  and 
obey  their  commands  instead  ?  On  the  contrary,  referring  to  the 
punishments  which  Mr.  Haigh's  divinely  appointed  rulers  would  in- 


flict on  the  reformers,  he  said,  '  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  ai»  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  HIM  who  is  able  to 
destroy  both  body  andsoul  ia  heil.'  Thus  Jesus  himself,  as  well  as 
the  Apostles,  so  far  &om  teachiDg  people  to  obey  the  commands  of 
men  in  all  things,  taught  them  to  transgress  the  laws  of  men  when 
they  dashed  with  the  laws  of  God  ;  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  God, 
though  they  clashed  with  all  the  laws  on  earth.  They  went  still 
farther.  They  exhorted  and  commanded  men  to  judge  for  themselves 
what  ?ca«  the  law  of  God,  and  to  act  according  to  their  judgments, 
without  regard  to  the  authority  of  either  priest  or  magistrate.  If 
therefore  Christ  and  his  Apostles  commanded  men  to  obey  their 
earthly  rulers,  they  commanded  contradictions :  they  commanded 
them  to  serve  two  opposite  masters  ;  they  commanded  them  to  do 
what  Jesus  himself  declared  to  be  impossible ;  and  what  every  man 
on  earth,  of  common  sense,  may  know  to  be  impossible.  It  is  not 
true,  therefore,  that  God  has  appointed  us  to  obey  our  earthly  rulers 
in  all  things. 

Mr.  Haigh  may  reply,  that  he  does  not  teach  that  God  has  ap- 
pointed us  to  obey  our  earthly  rulers  in  all  things.  But  I  answer  ; 
Mr.  Haigh  does  teach  that  God  has  appointed  us  to  obey  our  earthly 
rulers  in  all  things.  He  has  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  it  is  sin  to 
disobey  our  rulers,  and  has  mentioned  not  a  single  exception.  He  has 
laid  down  the  broad,  the  universal  principle,  and  has  fixed  no  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  to  it  whatever.  He  has  spoken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  impression,  that  he  considered  it  men's  duty  to  obey  their 
rulers  in  all  things.  And  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  he  has 
quoted  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  prove  that  we  ought  to  obey  our 
rulers  in  every  thing,  or  else  prove  nothing  whatever.  Besides  ;  if 
Mr.  Haigh  should  allow  that  we  are  only  bound  to  obey  our  rulers  in 
some  things,  he  allows  all  that  the  refoi'mers  contend  for.  We  believe 
that  we  ought  to  obey  our  rulers  in  soyne  things.  We  beheve  that 
we  ought  to  obey  our  rulers  in  all  things  which  are  right  and  good. 
We  believe  that  we  ought  to  obey  every  command  of  man  that  is  in 
harmony  with  the  law  of  God,  or  with  the  law  of  nature.  If  this  be 
all  that  Mr.  Haigh  means  by  obeying  our  rulers,  namely,  that  we  are 
to  obey  them  in  all  things  right  and  good,  Mr.  Haigh  and  the  persons 
whom  he  abuses,  perfectly  agree.  But  if  this  he  Mr.  Haigh's  meaning, 
he  ought  to  say  so.  He  ought  to  speak  in  such  a  way  that  men  can 
understand  him.  But  this  is  not  Mr.  Haigh's  meaning.  Mr.  Haigh's 
meaning  is,  that  we  ought  to  obey  our  rulers  in  all  things  ;  and  that 
to  disobey  them  in  anything,  is  a  great  and  damnable  offence. 
To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


JESUS  AND  OPPRESSION;  FREE  SPEAKING;  RELIGION   AND 
ATHEISM,  &c,  IN  REPLY  TO  JOSEPH  BLUNT. 


You  misunderstand  the  words  of  Christ.  His  meaning  is,  not  that  the  poor 
should  be  made  poorer,  and  the  rich  richer ;  but  simply  that  all  men  shall  be 
rewarded  according  to  their  deeds ;  that  those  who  are  faithful  in  the  improve- 
ment of  one  talent  shall  have  two  :  and  that  those  who  are  not  faithful,  shall 
have  their  un-used  or  ill-used  talent  taken  away  from  them. 

The  whole  tendency  of  Christ's  doctrine  is,  to  lead  men  to  respect  and  help 
the  poor ;  to  lead  men  universally  to  labour  for  each  other's  welfare.  So  far 
from  wishing  rich  people  to  be  made  richer,  he  represents  riches  as  dangerous, 
and  teaches  that  it  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  <rf 
heaven. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  favour  of  tyranny  or 
despotism.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  in  his  teachings  in  faronr 
of  liberty  and  brotherly  equality. 

If  you  look  at  the  whole  passage  from  which  you  quote,  you  will  find  that  the 
interpretation  which  I  have  given  of  the  words, '  From  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,'  is  correct.  You  will  see  that  the  mean- 
ing is,  from  him  that  hath  not  improved  what  he  hath,  shall  be  taken  away 
what  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  I  grant  that  the  words,  as  they  stand  in  the 
common  translation,  are  very  foolish ;  but  the  fault  is  not  chargeable  on  Jesus, 
but  on  his  translators. 

I  think  a  man  is  right  in  declaring  his  opinions  on  any  subject.  At  the 
same  time,  men  ought  to  test  their  opinions.  It  is  not  well  for  men  to  utter 
their  opinions  as  certain  truths,  when  they  are  perhaps  but  temporary  or  tran- 
sient whims.     Men  are  naturally  inclined  to  believe  each  other,  so  that  every 
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thing  which  they  hear  or  read  produces  some  effect  upon  their  minds.  We 
should  be  careful  not  to  lead  men  to  believe  that  which  is  false  and  injurious. 
We  should  be  careful  not  to  utter  opinions  as  truth,  until  we  have  some  good 
reason  for  believing  them  to  be  true.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  denounce 
opinions  as  false,  until  we  have  carefully  investigated  them,  and  seen  good  rea- 
son for  regarding  them  as  false.  It  is  right  to  utter  our  convictions,  but 
charity,  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures,  should  be  our 
prompter  and  our  guide  in  uttering  them.  The  great  cud  at  which  we  ought 
to  aim,  should  be  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and 
in  lecturing,  in  writing,  and  in  printing,  we  ought  to  regulate  ourselves  with 
a  view  to  this  object.  What  is  the  use  of  publishing  opinions  or  con- 
jectures as  truths,  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  only  tendency  will  be 
to  destroy,  to  torture,  or  deprave  men's  minds. 

Besides,  we  may  in  general  safely  conclude,  that  doctrines  which  naturally 
and  manifestly  tend  to  hinder  people's  improvement,  to  destroy  their  peace, 
and  to  injure  their  character,  are  not  true.  Truth  has  a  tendency  to  make 
men  better,  and  ultimately  to  make  men  happier.  That  which  tends  to  make 
men  worse  and  to  make  men  miserable,  is  not  true.  Truth  may  make  people 
uneasy  for  a  while,  just  as  medicine  may  make  the  sick  feel  worse ;  but  this  is 
only  for  a  time.  Truth  only  creates  uneasiness  for  the  purpose  of  prompting 
people  to  duty,  and  thus  securing  to  them,  ultimately,  a  pure  and  permanent 
peace. 

It  will,  however,  sometimes  happen,  that  truth  will  seem  to  undermine  men's 
virtues,  for  men's  virtues  sometimes  rest  on  false  foundations  ;  but  it  will  only 
seem  to  undermine  them,  in  general.  And  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
really  undermines  them,  it  only  undermines  them  for  a  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  them  on  deeper  and  firmer  foundations. 

But  those  doctrines  which  represent  virtue  as  useless  and  foolish,  and  which 
tend  to  make  people  constantly  unhappy,  cannot  be  true.  Love  is  the  law  of 
the  universe.  Happiness  is  the  end  of  creation.  Truth  therefore  must 
always  be  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  mankind.  Truth  must  necessarily 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Truth  must  necessarily  be  condu- 
cive to  virtue.  And  the  fact  that  an  opinion  militates  against  virtue  and 
against  happiness,  is  itself  a  proof  that  that  opinion  is  not  true.  In  other 
words,  opinions  may  sometimes  seem  to  militate  against  virtue,  when  in  truth 
they  do  not.  Opinions  may  seem  to  militate  against  human  happiness,  when 
in  truth  they  do  not.  But  opinions  which  really  militate  against  human  vir- 
tue and  human  happiness,  are  always  false.  And  so  far  from  propagating 
such  opinions,  we  ought  to  oppose  them  as  great  and  grievous  errors. 

I  regard  the  doctrine  of  Atheism  as  false.  I  cannot  see  how  any  truth  could 
be  more  clearly  revealed,  more  fully  demonstrated,  than  the  existence  of  a 
great,  a  wise,  a  mighty,  and  a  beneficent  God.  I  know  no  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  mighty  God,  that  mankind  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, which  is  not  already  given.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  as  clearly 
reveal  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  the  power  of  their  groat  author  and  ruler,  as 
the  works  of  men  reveal  the  character  of  men. 

And  I  see  no  injury  that  any  man  can  receive  from  a  belief  in  a  great,  a 
good,  a  wise  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe.  The  doctrine  has  no  ten- 
dency to  make  men  wicked ;  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  make  men  miserable. 
A  belief  in  the  doctrine  has  no  tendency  to  make  men  selfish  or  cruel.  A 
disbelief  of  the  doctrine  has  no  tendency  to  make  people  kind,  beneficent,  and 
pure.  On  the  contrary,  a  belief  in  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  mighty  God,  has  a 
tendency  to  make  people  both  good  and  happy.  And  a  disbelief  in  such  a  God 
has  a  tendency,  so  far  as  its  influence  goes,  to  make  people  miserable  and 
vicious.  I  do  not  say  that  every  one  who  believes  in  God  will  be  good  and 
happy :  nor  do  I  believe  that  every  one  who  disbelieves  in  a  God,  will  be  bad 
or  miserable.  Men's  opinions  or  convictions  are  not  the  only  things  which 
influence  their  character  and  judgments.  They  do  however  influence  them; 
and  so  far  as  the  influence  of  opinions  or  convictions  goes,  a  belief  in  a  wise,  a 
good,  and  a  mighty  God,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  virtue  and  happiness,  and 
a  disbelief  in  such  a  God  has  a  tendency  to  occasion  vice  and  wretchedness. 

My  belief  in  God  and  Providence  does  not  tend  to  make  me  idle  ;  but  only 
to  make  me  work  with  greater  confidence  and  pleasure.  My  belief  in  immor- 
tality does  not  tend  to  make  me  careless  with  respect  to  my  earthly  lot ;  but 
only  to  give  me  courage  and  perseverance  in  enduring  earthly  ills.  My  belief 
that  men  will  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works  in  a  future  stale,  does  not 
tend  to  make  me  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  men  in  the  present  state. 
On  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  make  me  labour  to  bring  them  all  to  act  aright, 
that  they  may  thus  secure  the  enjoyment  for  which  they  were  created,  both  in 
this  life  and  the  life  which  is  to  come.  It  is  only  erroneous  opinions  respecting 
God,  and  providence,  and  immortality,  which  tend  to  make  men  careless  with 
respect  to  their  condition,  or  to  the  condition  of  others,  in  the  present  world. 
Correct  views  on  those  subjects  have  a  tendency  to  make  men  labour  to  im- 
prove their  earthly  lot,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their  fellow 
creatures. 

The  other  passage  also,  to  which  you  refer,  namely,  '  To  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  those  which  are  without 
it  is  not  given,'  I  understand  dift'erently  from  you.  I  take  the  meaning  to 
he,  that  truth  is  revealed  to  simple  and  honest-minded  people,  and  hid  from 
interested  teachers  and  proud  and  selfish  upholders  of  false  systems.  In  other 
words,  that  truth  is  revealed  to  the  child-like,  disinterested  inquirers  after 


truth,  and  hid  from  the  blind,  the  perjured,  and  the  hireling  advocates,  and 
the  proud  and  selfish  supporters,  of  established  systems.  And  this  is  simple 
fact. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  Bible  is  perfect  and  infallible :  I  neither 
believe  that  it  contains  the  whole  of  truth,  nor  that  it  is  free  from  mixture  of 
error.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  duty,  in  dealing  with  the  Bible,  to  do  if; 
justice.  We  should  always  endeavour,  in  criticising  a  book,  to  ascertain  what 
the  real  meaning  of  a  passage  is,  before  we  either  condemn  or  applaud  its 
doctrine.  We  should  never,  if  we  can  help  it,  attribute  either  to  Moses  or  the 
Prophets,  to  Jesus  or  the  Apostles,  a  meaning  which  they  never  intended  to 
express.  Our  first  object  should  be  to  ascertain  what  a  writer  really  means, 
and  then  to  criticise  his  opinions.  To  attribute  to  an  author  a  meaning  which 
he  never  intended  to  express,  or  a  doctrine  which  he  never  in  reality  taught, 
and  then  to  begin  to  censure  him  because  the  meaning  or  doctrine  attributed 
to  him  is  false,  is  neither  just  nor  wise. 

And  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  real 
meaning  of  a  writer  or  a  speaker,  we  ought  not  to  criticise  him.  We  ought 
either  to  let  a  man's  doctrines  alone,  or  use  the  necessary  means  to  ascertain 
what  his  doctrines  really  are.  No  good  cause  can  be  permanently  served  by 
falsehood  or  injustice.  The  man  who  really  wishes  well  to  truth  and  to  man- 
kind, should  endeavour  to  be  just  in  all  things.  Let  justice  be  done,  though 
the  Heare&s  should  fall. 


THE  DAYS  OF  TYRANNY  AND  WRONG  ARE  NOT 
FOR  EVER. 


Can  ye  lengthen  the  hours  of  the  dying  Night, 
Or  chain  the  wings  of  the  Morning  Light  1 
Can  ye  seal  the  springs  of  the  Ocean  Deep, 
Or  bind  the  Thunders  in  silent  sleep  1 
The  Sun  that  rises,  the  Seas  that  flow. 
The  Thunders  of  Heaven  all  answer,  '  No  !' 

Can  ye  drive  young  Spring  from  the  blossomed  earth  % 
The  earthquake  still  in  its  awful  birth  1 
Will  the  hand  on  Time's  dial  backward  flee. 
Or  the  pulse  of  the  Universe  pause  for  thee  ? 
The  shaken  mountains,  the  flowers  that  blow. 
The  pulse  of  the  Universe  answer,  '  No  !' 

Can  ye  burn  a  Truth  in  the  Martyr's  fire? 

Or  chain  a  Thought  in  the  dungeon  dire  ? 

Or  stay  the  Soul,  when  it  soars  away 

In  glorious  life  from  the  mouldering  clay  > 
The  Truth  that  liveth,  the  Thoughts  that  go. 
The  Spirit  ascending,  all  answer,  '  No  !' 

Oh,  Priest  !  Oh,  Despot !  your  doom  they  speak  ; 

For  God  is  mighty  as  ye  are  weak ; 

Your  Night  and  your  Winter  from  earth  must  roll ; 

Your  chains  must  melt  from  the  limb  and  soul ; 

Ye  have  wrought  us  wrong,  ye  have  brought  us  woe- 
Shall  ye  triumph  much  longer  1  we  answer,  '  No  !' 

Ye  have  builded  your  temples  with  gems  impearled. 
On  the  broken  heart  of  a  famished  world  ; 
Ye  have  crushed  its  heroes  in  desert  graves. 
Ye  have  made  its  children  a  race  of  slaves  ; 

O'er  the  Future  Age,  shall  the  ruin  go  ? 

We  gather  against  ye,  and  answer, '  No  ! 

Ye  laugh  in  scorn  from  your  shrines  and  towers. 
But  weak  are  ye,  for  the  Tkoth  is  ours; 
In  arms,  in  gold,  and  in  pride  ye  move, 
But  we  are  sti'onger,  otjk  stkengtu  is  Love. 

Can  you  slay  Truth  and  Love  with  a  Curse  or  Blow? 

The  beautiful  Heavens  !  they  answer,  '  No  !' 

The  Winter  Night  of  the  world  is  past ; 

The  Day  of  Humanity  dawns  at  last ; 

The  veil  is  rent  from  the  Soul's  calm  eyes. 

And  Prophets  and  Heroes  and  Seers  arise  ; 
Their  words  and  deeds  like  the  thunders  go : 
Can  ye  stifle  their  voices  ?  they  answer,  '  No  !' 

It  is  God  who  speaks  in  their  words  of  might ! 
It  is  God  who  acts  in  their  deeds  of  right ! 
Lo  !  Eden  waits,  like  a  radiant  bride — 
Humanity  springeth  elate  to  her  side  ; 

Can  ye  sever  the  twain  who  to  Oneness  flow  ? 

The  voice  of  Divinity  answers,  'No  !' 
Eltfria,  Ohio,  Dec.  i,  1847. 
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A  NATURAL  MAN  AND  A  NATURAL  RELIGION. 
(Continued  from  page  102.^ 


You  say  that  God's  word  says,  that  '  The  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.'     I 
reply,  first,  That  the  word  of  God  says  no  such  thing.     What  is  God's 
■word?    The  oldest  word  of  God,  and  the  truest  word  of  God,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  the   universe.      God's    works   are   his  word. 
They  are  the  true  revelations  of  God's  character  :  they  are  the  best 
revelations  of  God's  will.     They  are  God's  own  book.     They  are  the 
truest  book  ;  they  are  the  largest  book  ;  they  are  a  book  truly  and  wholly 
divine.     They  are  a  book  which  cannot  be  corrupted  ;  which  cannot  be 
changed  ;  which  cannot  be  mutilated.    Every  particle  of  God's  works 
is  instinct  with  spiritual  life,  vocal  with  heavenly  truth,  and  reveals 
God's  glorious  character  and  will.     The  universe  then  is  God's  word. 
But  does  the  universe  say  that  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  spirit  of  God  ?  that  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  foolish- 
ness to  the  natural  man  ?  that  the  natural  man  cannot  receive,  or  can- 
not know,  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?     It  does  no  such  thing.     It 
does  the  contrary.    So  far  as  it  speaks  on  the  subject  at  all,  it  says  that 
the  natural  man  is  the  man  of  all  others  who  most  heartily  receives  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ; — that  the  natural  man  is  the  last  man  to 
whom  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  foolishness.     How  should  it 
be  otherwise?   The  man  with  natural  eyes,  or  eyes  in  a  natural  liealthy 
state,  is  the  man  most  likely  to  receive  the  natural  light :  the  man  with 
Mwnatural  eyes,  with  eyes  disordered  or  unhealthy,  is  the  man  least 
likely  to  receive  the  natural  light.     And  the  man  with  a  natural  soul ; 
with  a  soul  in  its  natural,  unperverted,  uncorrupted  state  ; — a  soul  in 
harmony  with  nature,  and  in   harmony  with  God,  is  the  man  most 
likely  to  receive  the  light  of  truth  ;  the  revelations  of  God's  character 
and  will.     The  natural  man  then  does  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.     The  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  not  foolishness,  but  wisdom 
to  him  :  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  the  perfection  of  goodness  too. 
The  natural  man  can  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    He  is  better 
able  to  know  them  than  the  jomatural  man.  The  natural  man  has  spiri- 
tual discernment :  the  fact  therefore  that  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
are  spiritually  discerned,  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  natural  man  can 
discern  them  and  receive  them.     The  natural  man  is  a  spiritual  man. 
Man's  nature  itself  is  spiritual.  The  more  fully  a  man's  nature  is  devel- 
opedjthe  more  thoroughly  spiritual  is  a  man.   Man's  nature  is  not  wholly 
spiritual  ;  it  is  partly  animal :  but  the  spiritual  predominates.     The 
spiritual  part  of  man's  nature  is  the   most  powerful  part.     And  the 
spiritual  part  of  man's  nature  gathers  strength  with  his  years,  if  man 
lives  naturally  ;  while  the  animal  part  declines  in  strength.     The  ani- 
mal parts  are  strongest  in  youth  and  early  manhood  ;  but  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  are  strongest  in  childhood  and  riper  years.     The  mid- 
dle period  is  the  period  of  conflict ;  the  period  in  which  the  animal  pow- 
ers call  the  spiritual  and  moral  powers  into  action,  to  control,  to  subdue, 
to  direct,  and  to  regulate  them.    The  middle  period  of  life  is  the  season  of 
discipline  :  it  is  the  time  when  the  animal  part  works  instinctively  and 
eagerly  to  accomplish  its  great  and  holy  objects  ;  when  it  seeks  to 
accomplish  them  with  so  much  eagerness,  as  to  render  it  needful  that 
the  spiritual,  the  intellectual,  the  moral  powers  of  man's  nature,  should 
be  peculiarly  watchful ;  should  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  animal  from  violating  nature  ;  from  transgressing  the  law  of 
nature  ;  the  ordinances  or  laws  of  God.     Man  is  naturally  and  pre- 
dominantly a  spiritual  being.     The  spiritual  part  of  man's  nature  does 
naturally  assert  dominion  over  the  animal  part,  and  when  man  acts 
naturally,  when  man  does  justice  to   his  nature,  the   spiritual   part 
acquires  dominion  over  the  animal,  and  holds  dominion,  and  rules  aud 
regulates  the  whole. 

The  words  which  you  give  as  a  quotation  from  God's  word,  are  not 
God's  word  ;  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  God's  word  :  they  are  not 
true :  they  are  false  ;  they  are  altogether  false.  They  are  opposed  to 
truth.  But  they  are  taken  from  the  Bible,  you  say.  I  answer,  they 
are  taken  from  an  English  translation  of  an  old  Greek  letter,  which 
forms  part  of  a  collection  of  books,  to  which  the  name  Bible  has  been 
given.  But  what  then  ?  Tlie  Bible  is  not  God's  word  ;  much  less  is 
the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  God's  word.  Even  the  old  Greek 
letter,  from  the  English  translation  of  which  you  have  t;iken  those 
■words,  is  not  God's  word  ;  much  less  is  an  English  translation  of  that 
old  Greek  letter  God's  word.  That  old  Greek  letter  says  many  things 
in  harmonny  with   God's  word.     And  the  Bible,  of  which  that  letter 


forms  a  part,  contains  many  other  things  in  harmony  with  God's  word. 
But  neither  the  letter,  nor  the  collection  of  books  of  which  that  letter 
forms  a  part,  is  God's  word.  Nor  are  the  contents  of  the  letter,  much 
less  the  contents  of  that  collection  of  books  called  the  Bible,  of  which 
the  letter  forms  a  part,  all  in  harmony  with  God's  word.  The  old  Greek 
letter,  from  the  translation  of  which  you  have  taken  these  words  about 
the  natural  man  not  receiving  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the 
work  or  production  of  a  man  of  like  nature  with  ourselves  :  the  work 
of  a  man  who  was  as  liable  to  err  as  other  men  :  the  work  of  a  man  of 
extensive  knowledge,  of  noble  character,  of  superior  powers  of  intellect, 
of  unquestionable  virtue,  but  still  a  man  labouring  under  the  same  im- 
perfections of  knowledge  ;  a  man  who  saw  not  all  things,  but  only  parts  ; 
and  who  saw  those  parts,  not  always  clearly  but  darkly,  and  through  a 
dim,  or  semi-transparent  medium.  He  does  himself  give  this  character 
of  himself  in  that  very  letter,  from  a  poor  and  even  a  false  translation  of 
which  you  have  taken  those  words  on  which  we  are  now  remarking. 
In  that  same  letter  he  says  :  '  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly  ; 
but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in  part  ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even 
as  also  I  am  known.'  The  words  you  have  given  as  the  words  of  God 
therefore,  are  the  words  of  a  man  only,  and  not  the  words  of  God  ;  or 
rather,  they  are  the  words  of  a  poor  translator  of  the  words  of  that  man  ; 
and  in  their  present  form  they  are  egregiously  and  utterly  false. 

It  is  only  right  however  that  I  should  state,  that  the  falsehood  is  not 
attributable  to  the  words  of  Paul,  but  only  to  the  false  translation  of 
his  words.  The  words  as  they  stand  in  Paul's  own  letter,  are  true. 
The  translator  has  done  Paul  great  injustice.  The  translator  of  Paul, 
like  yourself,  had  a  false  and  unnatural  system  of  religion  in  his  soul ; 
and  that  false  unnatural  system  perverted  both  his  judgment  and  feel- 
ings, and  prevented  him  from  doing  justice  either  to  the  word  of  God, 
or  to  the  words  of  Paul.  The  words  of  Paul,  as  they  stand  in  the 
original  Greek,  are,  '  Psukiios  de  anthrOpos  ou  deketai  ta  iou  pneumatos 
tou  thcou  ;  muria  gar  auto  esti,  hai  ou  dunatai  gnOnai  ;  oti  pneumatiics 
anakrinetai.' — 1  Cor.  2nd  chap.  14th  ver.  The  proper  translation  of 
these  words  is,  '  But  the  animal  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  :  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.'  The  word  in  the 
original  is  not  phusicos,  natural,  but  psukikos,  animal.  The  man  to 
whom  Paul  refers,  is  the  man  who  lives  under  the  influence  of  his  ani- 
mal instincts  and  passions  ;  them  an  in  whom  intellectual  affections  and 
moral  feelings  are  controlled  and  enslaved  by  fleshly  appetites  ;  by  ani- 
mal indulgences.  The  man  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  is  the  man  in  whom 
nature  is  perverted  ;  the  man  in  whom  intellect  and  moral  feeling  are 
dethroned,  and  in  whom  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  predominant.  The 
man  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  is  the  sensualist,  tlie  profligate  ;  the  man 
who  gives  himself  up  to  licentiousness  ;  the  brutalised  man  ;  the  earthly, 
sensual  voluptuary  ;  the  man  in  whom  the  noblest  powers  of  human 
nature  are  enslaved,  perverted  ;  the  man  who  is  spiritually  dead  ;  in 
short,  not  the  natural,  but  the  ?i?inatural  man  ;  not  a  man  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  a  man  in  a  state  directly  opposed  to  the  state  of  nature  :  a 
man  in  the  state  in  which  those  men  were  to  some  extent,  to  whom 
Jesus  said,  'Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children, — 
except  ye  be  changed  back  again  to  your  natural  state, — ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  proper  reading  of  the  words 
of  Paul,  would  therefore  be,  '  The  animal  man,  or  unnatural  man,  re- 
ceiveth not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.' 
Adam  Clarke  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  passage. 

'  Psukikos,  the  animal  man  ;  the  man  who  lives  under  the  influence 
of  his  animal  passions  :  for  the  word  psuke,  which  we  often  translate 
soul,  means  the  lower  and  sensitive  part  of  man,  in  opposition  to  nous, 
the  understanding,  or  rational  part.  The  person,  in  general,  is  one  who 
lives  for  the  present  world,  having  no  respect  for  spiritual  or  eternal 
things.  "Yhis  psukikos,  or  animal  man,  is  opposed  to  t\ii  pneumatitos, 
or  spiritual  man.' 

Another  commentator,  in  many  things  superior  to  Adam  Clarke,  has 
the  following  remarks. 

'By  the  natural  man  here  seems  to  be  meant  one  that  is  wholly  de- 
voted and  enslaved  to  earthly  things,  and  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
concernments  of  this  life,  like  a  l)rute  creature,  who  only  considers 
what  respects  the  animal  life,  and  seeks  and  places  his  felicity  in  that 
alone  ;  such  as  loose  pleasures,  riches,  honours,  and  the  splendour  of 
life  :  one  who  has  all  his  thoughts  absorbed  in  these  things ;  who  thinks 
of  nothing  beyond  what  is  present,  nor  beyond  death,  and  considers  not 
how  much  evil  vices  bring,  although  attended  with  present  convenien- 
ces ;  nor  how  much  felicity  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  although  it  is  at- 
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tended  with  some  inconvenience  at  first.  He  that  is  not  raised  above 
an  animal  life,  and  so  thinks  of  nothing  hut  this  world,  doth  not  re- 
ceive those  tilings  which  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him  :  he  looks  upon  them  as  trifles,  or  idle  reveries,  unworthy 
his  regard.' 

All  this  is  perfectly  correct:  the  unnatural,  the  sensual,  the  hrutalised 
man,  cannot  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  great  moral  and 
religious  principles  are  foolishness  unto  him  :  he  cannot  relish,  he 
cannot  appreciate  them  ;  they  clash  with  his  unnatural  feelings : 
they  are  therefore  foolishness  unto  him.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
■with  me.  I  am  not  an  animal  man.  /  am  not  regardless  of  God 
and  eternity,  of  truth  and  of  duty.  /  am  not  wholly  enslaved  to  the 
present,  /am  not  lost  in  sensual  pleasures,  /am  not  one  who  looks 
only  on  the  things  which  are  earthly  and  temporal,  /am  not  one  in 
whom  the  intellectual  powers  and  moral  feelings  of  humanity  are  lost 
or  enslaved,  are  dead  or  buried.  My  intellectual  powers  ai'e  in  full 
operation.  So  are  my  moral  powers,  /look  on  all  things  ;  on  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present ;  on  the  eternal  as  well  as  the  temporal  ; 
on  matters  of  duty  as  well  as  matters  of  interest ;  on  God  as  well  as 
man  ;  on  the  rewards  of  virtue  as  well  as  on  its  trials  ;  on  the  punish- 
ment of  vice  as  well  as  on  its  pleasures.  In  me  the  animal  power  is 
subject,  and  the  spiritual  rules.  I  am  not  all  spiritual,  but  I  am  still 
predominantly  so.  /therefore  can  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  :  I  do  receive  them.  I  receive  them  more  than  you,  I  imagine. 
The  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  not  foolishness  to  me  ;  they  are 
•wisdom  :  the  perfection  of  wisdom  ;  the  true,  the  absolute  philosophy. 
And  they  are  discerned  by  me  :  and  not  discerned  only,  but  appreciated, 
loved,  revered. 

You  say,  '  You  are  sure  I  do  not  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.'  I  say,  in  reply,  I  am  sure  I  do  receive  them  ;  and  I  add,  that  I 
am  pretty  well  persuaded  that  you  do  not.  You  may  receive  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  some  measure,  on  some  subjects  ;  but  on  other 
subjects  you  receive  them  not  at  all  ;  you  reject  them.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  reason  is  that  you  are  an  animal  man.  You  may  be,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  as  far  from  being  a  slave  to  the  flesh, — as  far  from  being 
brutal  in  your  tastes  and  habits,  as  myself.  What  /would  say  is,  not 
that  you  are  an  animal  man,  but  a  prejudiced  man  ;  a  man  imposed  on 
by  false  teachers  and  false  s;'stems.  Though  it  is  true  that  the  animal 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  animal  man  is 
not  the  onli/  man  that  receiveth  them  not.  There  are  other  men,  not 
strictly  animal,  that  receive  them  not ;  mis-taught,  mis-guided  men  : 
men  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  men  have  been  taught  as  the  command- 
ments of  God  ;  men  on  wliom  the  traditions  of  ignorant  or  wicked 
ancestors  have  been  imposed  as  the  revelations  of  God  :  men  on  whom 
foolish  fables  have  been  imposed  as  God's  word  :  men  under  the  influ- 
ence of  prejudice  :  men  in  whom  great  falsehoods  have  taken  the  place 
■which  great  eternal  truths  should  occupy  :  men  who  judge  of  things 
by  those  falsehoods  :  who  try  things  by  their  prejudices  :  who  judge 
things,  not  by  their  truth,  nor  by  their  own  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  but  by  notions  which  they  have  received  unreasonably  ;  men 
who  judge  of  all  things  by  principles  which  they  have  admitted  without 
consideration ;  who  judge,  approve,  or  condemn  things,  not  according  to 
truth,  but  according  to  the  false  standard  which  they  have  foolishly, 
thoughtlessly,  and  rashly  adopted  as  truth,  on  the  authority  of  erring 
or  interested  men.  It  is  to  this  class  that  you  belong.  You  are  not  an 
animal  man,  I  believe  ;  but  a  blind  or  credulous  follower  of  blind 
guides.  Your  judgment  is  not  annihilated  or  enslaved  by  sensuality  ; 
but  fettered,  cramped,  disabled,  by  human  authority,  by  false  prin- 
ciples, by  a  false  unnatural  system.  As  Paul  says,  '  The  animal  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,'  so  maj'  I  say,  the  credulous 
sectarian,  the  worshipper  of  human  authority,  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  they  clash  with 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  which  he  foolishly  receives  as  the  words  of 
God.  He  judges  the  things  of  God  by  a  false  and  erroneous  standard  ; 
and  accordingly  rejects  and  opposes  them  as  errors,  heresies  and  blas- 
phemies. I  will  not  say  I  am  sure  it  is  thus  with  you,  but  I  might  say 
so  with  very  little  fear  or  danger  of  being  wrong.  But  I  will  not  say 
80.  I  will  only  say  what  I  have  said,  and  leave  you  to  ponder  the  sub- 
ject at  your  leisure. 

You  say,  '  You  do  not  expect,  by  anything  that  you  can  say,  to 
make  a  convert  of  me.'  This  is  all  very  well :  it  will  preserve  you 
from  any  painful  disappointment. 

You  say,  'That  God  alone,  who  made  the  world,  can  convert  a  man.' 
In  this  you  are  wrong  :  men  often  convert  each  other  :  and  they  often 
convert  themselves.     Any  man  not  blinded  by  false  systems,  sees  this. 


He  sees  men  converting  one  another  daily.  He  sees  them  converting 
each  other  both  from  error  and  from  sin.  He  sees  them  convert  one 
another  both  to  truth  and  righteousness.  The  doctrine  that  men  can 
convert  and  save  each  other  is  according  to  Scripture,  as  well  as  ex- 
perience and  common  sense.  Thus  James  says, '  Brethren,  if  any  of  you 
do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him  ;  let  him  know,  that  he 
which  eonverteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul 
from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.' — Jas.  v.  19,  20.  And 
Paul  says  to  Timothy  ;  '  If  thou  declare  these  things  faithfully,  thou 
wilt  botli  save  thyself  and  those  that  hear  thee.'  And  again  ;  men  con- 
vert themselves  as  well  as  others.  They  reflect  upon  their  ways,  and 
see  them  to  be  evil.  They  reflect  upon  their  opinions,  and  see  them  to 
be  false.  They  look  upon  the  law  of  God,  and  see  it  to  be  wise,  and 
just,  and  good.  They  look  upon  God's  works,  and  learn  God's  char- 
acter. They  allow  their  hearts  to  speak,  and  listen  to  their  remon- 
strances against  their  evil  deeds,  and  to  their  urgent  exhortations  to  a 
life  of  virtue.  They  reflect  upon  the  history  of  their  lives,  and  see  the 
folly  of  their  evil  courses.  They  look  upon  the  lives  of  good  and  vir- 
tuous men,  and  see  the  beauty  and  sublimity,  the  worth  and  glory  of 
true  virtue.  They  listen  to  the  truth,  and  receive  its  teachings.  They 
cleanse  themselves,  as  an  ancient  says, — they  cleanse  themselves  from  all 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God.'  '  They  cleanse  their  hands,'  as  another  ancient  says,  '  and 
purify  their  hearts  : '  they  humble  themselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
God  then  lifts  them  up.  '  They  purify  their  hearts  by  obeying  tlie 
truth.'  '  They  free  themselves  from  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  ;  and,  by  diligent  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality.' 

You  say.  You  are  a  witness  that  God  alone  can  convert  men  ;  for  he 
alone  could  convert  you.  I  answer,  I  am  a  witness  to  the  conti-ary.  I 
am  a  witness  tliat  men  can  convert  each  other.  I  have  myself  conver- 
ted multitudes.  I  do  not  say  I  have  converted  men  without  God's 
help  ;  for  I  never  was  left  without  God's  help.  No  man  ever  is  left  with- 
out God's  help.  All  /say  is,  that  I  have  converted  men.  I  have  con- 
verted both  myself  and  others.  1  have  converted  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands.  I  have  converted  men  both  from  error  and  sin.  I  have 
converted  them  botli  to  truth  and  righteousness.  I  acknowledge  that  I 
have  done  it  by  the  power  of  God  ;  but  I  hate  done  it  nevertheless.  1 
have  done  it,  I  say,  by  the  power  of  God  :  not  some  ?umatural,  or  super- 
natural  power  ;  but  by  natural  power  :  by  that  natural  power  a  measure 
of  wliich  is  given  to  every  man  ;  and  by  tlie  use  of  which  every  man 
may  convert  or  strengthen  his  brother. 

1  say,  by  natural  power.  The  truth  is,  all  power  is  natural  ;  and  all 
power  is  divine.  The  power  by  which  men  do  evil  is  divine.  Tlie 
power  is  divine,  though  tlie  use  of  it  is  not  so. 

I  have  converted  people,  I  say,  by  the  power  of  God  ;  that  power  of 
God  which  you  would  call  my  own  power.  My  own  power  is  the  power 
of  God.  All  power  is  the  power  of  God.  The  power  by  which  we  eat 
and  drink  ;  the  power  by  which  we  sleep  and  wake  ;  the  power  bj' 
which  we  live  and  move  ;  the  power  by  which  we  read  and  vn'ite  ;  the 
power  by  which  we  print  and  talk  ;  is  all  the  power  of  God.  And  all 
that  we  do,  we  do  by  the  power  of  God.  We  do  all  things  equally  by 
the  power  of  God.  We  do  not  enlighten  and  convert  people  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  weave,  and  spin,  and  talk,  and  print,  by  some  other 
power.  We  do  not  do  one  thing  by  natural  power,  and  another  thing 
by  «nnatural  power :  we  do  all  things  by  one  power,  and  that  one 
power  the  power  of  God.  We  do  all  things,  I  say,  equally  by  God's 
power.  Yet  we  do  all  things  by  our  ow?i  power.  We  convert  men 
from  error  to  truth,  from  sin  to  i-ighteousness,  by  a  power  as  perfectly 
our  own,  as  the  power  by  which  we  dig  and  plough,  or  by  which  we 
weave  and  spin. 

You  say,  '  I  am  now,  in  spiritual  things,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.' 
I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  not  dead  at  all.  I  am  alive  ; 
truly  alive  ;  alive  all  over  ;  alive  intellectually  and  morally,  as  well  as 
bodily.  I  am  neither  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  nor  dead  in  the  grave 
of  sectarianism,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  traditionary  delusions,  or  of 
foolish  and  cruel  superstitions.  You  are  partly  dead,  not  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  I  imagine,  but  in  false  and  foolish  traditions. 

You  say,'  You  were  once  as  I  am  now.'  I  reply,  in  this  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.  Those  who  are  once  as  I  am  now,  never  afterwards 
become  as  you  now  are.  Men  may  come  from  the  dark  and  shadowy 
regions  in  which  yoxi  dwell,  to  us,  but  they  never  can  pass  from  us  to 
you.  A  man  might  as  easily  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's 
womb  when  he  is  old,  as  go  back  into  the  world  of  darkness  in  which, 
you  dwell,  from  the  world  of  light  and  truth  in  which  I  dwell.     Evea 
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the  preachers  themselves  ackaowledge,  that  when  men  once  adopt  my 
views,  or  become  as  I  am,  their  case  is  hopeless, — they  never  can  be  re- 
claimed. You  never  could  have  held  the  doctrine  which  you  inculcate 
in  your  letter,  if  you  had  ever  been  as  I  am  now.  However  wrong 
preachers  may  he' in  other  respects,  they  are  right  enough  when  they 
say,  that  no  one  can  convince  or  convert  such  as  me  to  the  notions  or 
systems  which  you  appear  to  hold. 

You  contend,  that  little  new  horn  children  do  deserve  God's  -wrath 
and  damnation,  and  that  I,  by  denying  that  doctrine,  prove  myself  to  be 
at  enmity  with  God,  and  in  such  an  awful  state,  that,  dying  as  I  am, 
my  eternal  damnation  is  inevitable.  And  yet  you  say,  that  you  once 
were  spiritually  as  I  am  now  ;  which  is  to  say,  that  I  may  hereafter  be 
as  you  now  are.  Impossible,  my  friend  ;  impossible.  I  mm/  go 
mad,  but  even  madness  itself  will  never  make  me  rave  so  horribly 
as  to  say  that  new-born  children  deserve  God's  wrath  and  damnation. 
I  mai/  go  mad  ;  but  those  who  live  to  see  it  will  find  that  my  mad- 
ness has  a  very  different  method  in  it  from  that  of  Church-of-England 
theologians.  No,  my  fi-iend,  you  never  were  like  me,  or  you  never 
could  have  been  what  you  now  are.  You  never  were  like  me  ;  and  I 
never  shall  be  like  you.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  I  shall  be,  but  I 
can  tell  what  I  shall  not  be.  You  may  become  like  me,  if,  as  I  said,  you 
have  virtue  still  within  you  ;  but  I  can  never  become  like  you.  The 
notion  that  little  new-born  children  do  justly  deserve  God's  wrath  and 
damnation,  is  horrible  beyond  measure  ;  infinitely  horrible.  As  I  said 
before,  it  is  blasphemous  ;  most  blasphemous  :  a  greater  blasphemy  can 
neither  be  found  nor  imagined.  It  is  a  most  unnatural,  most  ungodly 
doctrine.  I  had  rather  die  than  live  to  hold  and  teach  so  horrible  a 
doctrine. 

But  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  an  im- 
possibility that  such  a  thing  should  happen.  It  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility that  you  should  ever  hold  or  teach  such  a  doctrine  again,  if  you 
should  ever  become  as  I  am  now. 

You  say,  'I  profess  Unitarianism.'  In  this  you  are  mistaken:  I 
profess  no  system.  I  believe  Unitarianism  to  be  true,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists in  rejecting  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  modern  orthodoxy ;  but  taken 
in  the  sense  of  a  theological  system,  a  system  held  by  Unitarian  minis- 
ters, I  do  not  beUeve  it  to  be  true.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error. 

But  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that  Unitarian  ministers  have  not  any 
system  in  which  they  all  agree.  Unitarian  ministers  differ  :  they  differ 
as  widely  on  many  things  as  Trinitarian  ministers  do.  Some  of  them 
believe  far  more  than  others  ;  or  if  not  far  more,  they  believe  far  differ- 
ent things.  But  I,  as  I  have  said,  profess  MO  system  at  all.  I  only  pro- 
fess to  be  a  man  ;  a  natural  man  ;  at  least  predominantly/  natural  ;  natu- 
ral in  a  good  degree,  and  wisTiful  to  be  wholly  natural  ;  or,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  employ  the  word,  wholly  divine. 

To  all  that  you  say  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
■on  the  subject  of  Atonement  and  Suretyship  ;  on  the  first  state  of  Adam ; 
on  Infinite  Satisfaction ;  on  Justification  ;  on  Salvation  through  the 
righteousness  of  another,  instead  of  through  personal  righteousness,  <fec., 
I  make  no  further  reply,  than  to  refer  you  to  my  publications  on 
those  subjects,  and  to  the  report  of  my  ten  nights'  Discussion  with 
William  Cooke,  at  Newcastle,  three  years  ago. 

I  may  add,  that  though  I  respect  the  spirit  of  kindness  which  prompts 
you  to  warn  me  of  imagined  dangers,  and  to  counsel  me  never  more  to 
meddle  with  theological  subjects,  I  cannot  pay  much  respect  to  your 
warnings  and  counsels  themselves.  I  shall  still  go  on,  as  opportunites 
offer,  and  as  a  sense  of  duty  may  prompt  me,  to  expose  or  refute  theo- 
logical errors,  and  to  unfold  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  the  un- 
changing and  universal  principles  of  human  duty.  Errors  on  theologi- 
cal subjects  support  errors  on  political  subjects.  False  creeds  support 
bad  governments.  False  priests  support  unrighteous  rulers  :  just  as 
unrighteous  rulers  endow  false  priests.  False  priests  and  wicked  rulers 
are  pledged  and  sworn  to  the  support  of  one  had  cause  ;  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  our  common  humanity.  And  the  annihilation  of  one,  is  the 
annihilation  of  both  :  the  life  and  strength  of  one,  is  the  life  and  strength 
of  both. 

You  say,  'You  cannot  see  with  me  on  religious  matters,  and  never 
will.'  That  you  cannot  see  with  me  on  religious  matters  at  present,  I 
can  easily  believe  ;  but  that  you  never  will  see  with  me,  is  another 
matter. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  will  read  my  T\Titings  on  theological  subjects, 
you  may  discover,  perhaps,  that  the  doctrines  which  you  hold,  are  as 
far  from  being  Scriptural  or  evangelical,  as  they  are  from  being  rational. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Barker. 


TEETOTALISM  AND  CHARTISM. 


Sib, 

Having  lately  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  person  catinot  be  a  true  anfl 
thorough  Chartist,  unless  he  be  also  a  Teetotaler,  I  should  like  to  know  if  your 
opinion  on  this  subject  be  similar  to  my  own. 

Bury.  Hbnkt  Marsdin. 

ANSWEE. 

A  person  may  be  a  true  and  thorough  Chartist,  for  anything  I  can  see,  and 
yet  not  be  a  Teetotaler.  But  a  person  cannot  do  as  much  towards  attaining 
the  Charter  without  being  a  Teetotaler,  as  he  can  by  being  one.  Every  one 
that  drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  or  smokes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  or  takes  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  every  one,  in  fact,  that  drinks  a  cup  of  tea,  does  something  towards 
supporting  the  tyrants,  and  retarding  the  cause  of  liberty  and  righteousness. 
And  every  one  that  abstains  from  intoxicating  drinks,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  tea, 
does  something  thereby  towards  weakening  the  tyrants,  towards  strengthening 
the  People,  towards  hastening  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  righteousness. 
And  he  who  not  only  abstains  from  those  things,  but  employs  the  money 
which  he  saves  by  his  abstinence,  in  multiplying  and  circulating  democratic 
tracts  and  publications,  helps  on  the  cause  of  liberty  and  righteousness  more 
effectually  still.  He  adds  doubly  to  the  strength  of  the  People,  and  makes 
doubly  rapid  the  progress  of  Eefonn. 

And  men  should  not  only  try  to  do  someiJiing  for  the  cause  of  Reform,  but 
everything  they  can.  They  never  should  be  content  with  doing  a  little,  when 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  much.  They  never  should  be  content  with 
giving  the  cause  of  oppression  one  blow,  when  they  might  give  it  two.  They 
never  should  be  content  with  giving  the  cause  of  liberty  a  single  push  forward, 
when  they  might  give  it  a  double  one. 

Every  Chartist  perhaps  does  something  towards  helping  on  the  cause  of  Efr 
form,  but  the  sober,  the  virtuous,  the  unselfish,  the  disinterested  Chartist, 
does  much.  And  the  man  who  really  wishes  to  see  the  cause  of  liberty  tri- 
umph, should  do  his  lest,  should  do  his  utmost. 


REVIEW. 

A  LETTER  TO  T.  r.  THOMPSON,   liSQ.,   M.  P.   FOR    BRADFORD,    ON    FJTIOIEKT    EEP1«- 
SENTATION.     BT   BENJAMIN  WALKEE. 

This  is  a  well  written  and  temperate  remonstrance  against  Colonel  Thomp- 
son's  half  and  half  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  both  in  opposing 
bad  laws,  and  in  seeking  the  enactment  of  good  ones.  The  author  especially 
complains  of  the  Colonel  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to  Ireland.  The  Colonel, 
speaking  of  the  prospect  of  civil  war  in  Ireland,  said,  '  It  is  a-«ad  thing  when 
men  will  fight :'  but  he  took  care  to  apply  his  words  to  the  Irish  only.  Ben- 
jamin Walker  thinks  he  ought  to  have  applied  them  to  the  Government,  espe- 
cially as  the  Government  was  preparing  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  oppression  and 
plunder,  while  the  People  were  only  preparing  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  right 
and  freedom.     And  we  agree  with  Benjamin. 

The  Colonel  bad  also  intimated,  that  as  England  had  conquered  Ireland, 
Ireland  was  bound  to  yield  obedic^we  to  the  British  Government  !  Benjamin 
Walker  contends  that  Ireland  is  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  obey  the 
British  Government,  but  that  she  has  a  right  to  free  herself  from  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  British  tyrants  as  soon  as  she  can,  by  any  means  at  her  command. 
And  we  agree  with  Benjamin  again. 

The  Colonel  had  said,  'to  hear  the  language  made  use  of  in  Ireland,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  savage  men,  called  Saxons,  were  stalking  through  the 
country,  cooking  little  children  for  their  dinners,  &c.,  instead  of  which,  they 
are  giving  their  millions  for  the  relief  of  Irish  destitution,'  &c.  ;  Benjamin 
Walker  shows,  that  savage  men,  called  landlords,  are  doing  far  worse  things 
than  cooking  little  children  for  their  dinners ;  that  they  are  annually  murder- 
ing people  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  when  they  have  not  even  the  temptation 
of  the  cannibal,  namely,  a  desire  to  feast  themselves  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
their  victims. 

Benjamin  also  thinks  that  the  distress  of  ihe  Irish  was  not  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  potatoe  crops,  so  much  as  by  the  selfish  and  murderous  legisla- 
tion of  the  EngUsh  and  Irish  land  monopolists.     And  we  think  the  same. 

He  also  thinks,  that  the  reason  why  Government  has  refused  to  adopt  mea- 
sures of  relief  for  Ireland,  is  their  regard  to  the  selfish  and  unjust  interests  of 
the  aristocratic  landlords.    And  Benjamin  is  right. 

Colonel  Thompson  had  recommended  the  people  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts to  form  a  great  civic  guard,  to  keep  down  demonstrations  in  favour  of 
repeal.  Benjamin  Walker  thinks  that  the  Colonel  would  have  acted  more  like 
a  friend  of  the  People,  if  he  had  recommended  the  middle  and  working  classes 
to  unite,  to  demand  from  the  Government  justice  to  the  People  of  England 
and  Ireland.  And  Benj.imin's  thoughts  are  very  just- 
Benjamin  Walkers  letter  to  the  Colonel  does  him  great  credit.  The  Colonel 
has  manifestly  failed  in  his  duty,  and  the  rebuke  which  Benjamin  has  so  sea- 
sonably and  mildly  given  him,  will  tend,  we  hope,  to  induce  the  Colonel  to 
do  better  for  the  time  to  come.  If  the  Colonel  does  not  improve  under  Ben- 
jamin's lessons,  he  will  deserve  a  rougher  handling.  I  am  ashamed  of  Colonel 
Thompson.  But  I  suppose  he  lives  upon  the  taxes.  No  soldier  is  to  be 
trusted,  so  long  as  the  Government  is  an  aristocracy. 
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THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD: 

N    ANSWER   TO   THE   QUESTIOX,    '  ARB    THE     MEN    OF   THE    PRESENT   GEN- 
ERATION   BOUND    BT   THE   LAWS  OR   THE   BARGAINS    OP    THE 
MEN   OP   PAST   GENERATIONS?' 


No  generation  of  men  have  a  right  to  bind  a  future  generation.  The 
cxistino'  i^eneration  of  men  in  England  are  not  bound  by  the  decrees  or 
enactments  of  any  former  generation.  The  existing  generation  of  men 
have  a  ri?ht  to  set  aside  any  laws  made  by  a  former  generation  ;  and 
to  make  laws  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  if  they  tliink  well.  The 
present  generation  of  men  in.  England  are  not  answerable  for  the 
debts  incurred  by  former  generations.  A  child  is  not  answerable  for 
the  debts  of  a  parent ;  and  the  descendants  of  former  generations  are  not 
answerable  for  the  debts  incurred  by  their  predecessors.  Some  people 
talk  as  if  it  would  be  altogether  unlawful  for  the  people  of  the  present 
age  to  repudiate  the  acts  or  agreements  of  the  people  of  former  ages. 
They  speak  as  Lf  it  would  be  most  impious  and  unnatural  for  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  men  in  England  to  refuse  to  pay  the  debts  of  former 
generations.  But  in  our  judgment  it  is  unnatural  and  imjiious,  or  at  least 
exceedingly  foolish,  to  talk  as  if  the  present  generations  were  answer- 
able for  the  debts  incurred  by  past  generations,  or  bound  by  the  laws 
enacted  by  their  forefathers.  Every  generation  of  men  have  a  right  to 
make  laws  for  themselves,  and  to  make  use  of  their  wealth  in  such  ways 
as  to  them  may  seem  best,  without  regard  to  the  acts,  the  laws,  or  the 
agreements  of  former  generations. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  world  is  constantly  growing  wiser. 
There  are  very  few  indeed  who  do  not  regard  the  present  generation  of 
men  as  more  enlightened,  if  not  more  virtuous,  than  the  generations 
■which  went  before.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  all  the  generations  yet  to  come,  were  to  be  bound  by  the  laws 
and  agreements  of  the  more  ignorant  and  less  enlightened  generations 
that  preceded  them.  Why  are  men  favoured  with  additional  light,  if 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  it  ?  Why  was  man  made  a  pro- 
gressive being,  if  he  was  to  be  bound  for  ever  by  the  laws  or  agreements 
of  earlier  ages  ?  The  idea  that  man  is  to  be  perpetually  progressing, 
and  that  laws  and  institutions  are  to  be  eternally  standing  still  ;  the 
idea  that  all  succeeding  generations  are  to  be  wiser  than  the  precediug 
ones,  and  yet  compelled  to  govern  themselves  by  a  regard  to  the  laws 
and  agreements  of  preceding  ones  ; — the  idea  that  men  are  to  be  per- 
petually increasing  in  knowledge,  and  yet  never  permitted  to  make  use 
of  their  knowledge  in  improving  the  laws,  in  modifying  the  agreements, 
and  in  changing  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  is 
a  piece  of  unbounded  foUy. 

As  a  powerful  writer  has  observed,  '  There  never  did,  there  never 
•will,  and  there  never  can  exist  a  Parliament,  or  any  description  of 
men,  or  any  generation  of  men,  in  any  country,  possessed  of  the  right 
of  binding  and  controlling  posterity,  or  of  commanding  for  ever  how 
the  world  shall  be  governed  in  ages  to  come.'  The  Parliaments  or 
Governments  who  claim  this  right,  are  ignorant  or  insolent  usurpers. 
The  Parliaments  or  the  Governments  that  make  a  law  that  such  and 
such  things  shall  be  binding  on  all  future  ages  ; — that  such  and  such 
institutions  shall  be  supported  by  all  succeeding  generations  ; — that 
such  and  such  parties,  or  their  descendants,  shall  possess  certain  powers 
through  all  future  times,  lay  claim  to  a  power  to  which  they  have  no 
right ;  and  their  claims  should  be  treated  with  contempt.  The  present 
generation  of  men  are  as  free  to  act  for  themselves  in  all  cases,  as  the 
generations  which  went  before  them  :  and  coming  generations  will  be 
as  free  to  act  for  themselves,  as  we  are  to  act  for  ourselves.  Future 
generations  will  be  no  more  bound  by  our  agreements,  Ihan  we  are 
bound  by  the  agreements'of  past  generations.  My  great -grand-children 
will  be  no  more  answerable  for  my  debts,  than  I  am  answerable  for  the 
debts  of  my  great-grandfather.  My  great-grand-children  will  be  no 
more  bound  to  follow  my  way  of  life,  to  labour  in  the  same  kind 
of  calling,  to  hold  the  same  religious  opinions,  than  I  am  bound  to  fol- 
low the  same  way  of  life,  to  confine  myself  to  the  same  kind  of  busi- 
ness, or  to  hold  the  same  religious  opinions,  as  my  great-grandfather. 

And  it  is  with  nations  as  it  is  with  individuals.  Nations  are  no  more 
bound  by  preceding  generations,  than  individuals  are.  The  people  of 
each  generation  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  wealth  in  their  possession, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  wealth  of  their  children,  or  of 
their  cliildren's  children.  Creditors  have  a  right  to  the  property  of  their 
debtors  :  I  mean  a  right  to  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  discharge  the 
debt  :  but  they  have  no  right  to  the  property  of  their  debtors'  children 
or  children's  children.    It  is  the  creditor's  business  to  look  for  the  pay- 


ment of  his  demands  to  the  man  whom  he  has  trusted.  It  is  ther 
creditor's  business  to  look  for  the  payment  of  his  demands  to  the  man 
who  has  had  his  goods,  and  not  to  the  man  who  has  not  had  them. 
Give  the  creditor  any  power  yon  like,  within  reason,  over  the  estate 
and  person  of  the  debtor  ;  but  do  not  presume  or  pretend  to  give  him 
any  power  over  the  estates  or  persons  of  other  people.  It  is  right 
enough  that  men  should  be  answerable  for  their  own  debts  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  in  making  them  answerable  for  the  debts  of 
other  people. 

Besides,  once  allow  the  principle  that  one  generation  has  the  right  to 
involve  succeeding  generations  in  debt  ;  or  that  succeeding  generations 
are  answerable  for  the  debt  of  their  ancestors,  and  what  will  be  the 
consequence  ?  The  present  generation  might  make  away  with  the 
whole  income  of  succeeding  generations.  The  present  Government 
might  incur  a  debt  so  large,  that  all  the  produce  of  the  country  should 
be  unable  to  pay  the  interest.  Then,  if  the  thing  were  not  impossible, 
the  following  generation  might  incur  a  still  larger  debt ;  and  the  next 
generation  a  still  larger  debt  again.  If  past  generations  had  a  right  to 
run  the  present  generation  into  debt  ;  the  present  generation  must  have 
quite  as  good  a  right  to  run  future  generations  into  debt.  If  past 
generations  had  a  right  to  saddle  on  posterity  a  debt  of  eight  hundred 
millions,  the  present  generation  must  have  as  good  a  right  to  saddle  a 
debt  of  an  additional  eight  hundred  millions  on  future  generations. 
And  future  generations  wUl  have  as  good  a  right  to  saddle  the  gener- 
ations which  follow  them  with  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  millions 
more.  If  the  principle  were  a  good  one  it  would  bear  to  be  carried  out 
without  limits.  It  is  however  manifest  that  it  -n-ill  not  bear  to  be  thus 
carried  out.  It  is  therefore  a  bad  principle.  The  Parliaments  or 
Jlonarchs  of  former  times  had  no  right  whatever  thus  to  make  laws  or 
contract  debts  for  us.  They  had  a  right  to  make  laws  for  themselves, 
and  they  had  a  right  to  contract  debts  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to 
pay  :  but  they  had  no  right  to  make  laws  or  contract  debts  for  pos- 
terity. We  are  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to  change  existing  forms  of 
Government,  to  modify  existing  institutions,  to  abolish  old  laws  and 
enact  new  ones,  as  any  generation  that  ever  lived  upon  earth. 

We  are  no  more  bound  by  the  men  that  are  dead,  than  we  are  bound 
by  the  men  that  are  not  yet  bom.  Our  business  is  to  consider,  not 
what  our  ancestors  did,  but  what  the  wants  and  interests  of  mankind  at 
present  require  to  be  done.  Our  duty  is  to  regulate  our  proceedings  by 
a  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures  now  living,  or  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  may  hereafter  live,  and  not  by  the  will  or  decrees  of 
generations  long  since  dead.  If  we  can  hoard  a  little  wealth  for  pos- 
terity, we  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  spend 
their  wealth  and  make  them  debtors.  If  we  can  do  posterity  any  good, 
let  us  do  it  ;  but  never  let  us  do  them  any  harm.  The  man  of  justice 
and  benevolence,  the  man  of  wisdom  and  piety,  would  be  careful,  in- 
stead of  injuring  or  plundering  posterity,  to  enrich  and  bless  them  ; 
instead  of  robbing  or  enslaving  his  children,  he  would  labour  to  make 
their  happiness  and  freedom  complete. 

You  talk  of  respect  for  the  dead.  I  ans^ver,  respect  the  dead  as  much 
as  you  please,  but  do  not  despise  the  living.  Respect  the  dead  as  much 
as  you  please,  but  never  sacnfice  the  interests  of  the  living  to  the  dead. 
You  think  it  folly  in  the  natives  of  India  to  sacrifice  the  widow  to 
her  departed  husband.  You  think  it  was  foUy  in  the  ancients  to  sacri- 
fice hundreds  and  thousands  of  living  men  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
But  what  is  the  difference  between  killing  or  burning  men  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead,  and  starving  or  working  people  to  death  by  supporting 
foolish  and  wicked  laws  or  cruel  and  murderous  institutions  out  of 
respect  to  the  will  of  the  dead  ?  The  truth  is,  the  practice  of  governing 
nations  by  the  laws  of  the  dead,  instead  of  governing  them  out  of  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  living,  is  more  mischievous,  more  erro- 
neous, more  cruel  and  murderous  in  its  effects,  than  the  custom  of 
burning  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  dead  husbands  in  India,  or 
of  slaughtering  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  living  men  on  the  graves 
of  their  departed  masters  among  the  ancients.  We  want  common  sense 
and  common  equity  in  Government ;  and  that  is  all  we  want.  And 
happ3'  will  it  be  when  the  influence  of  precedents  and  the  power  of 
antiquity  shall  perish,  and  make  way  for  them. 

And  a"ll  who  love  their  fellow-men,  and  long  for  wise  and  equitable 
government,  should  do  theu-  utmost  to  enlighten  the  minds,  and  elevate 
the  characters  of  their  fellow-men.  Such  foolish  and  wicked  principles 
of  government  would  never  remain  in  force,  if  the  people  were  en- 
lightened and  virtuous.  Such  foolish  and  wicked  principles  of  govern- 
ment as  those  which  are  at  present  advocated  by  certain  members  of 
Parliament,  and  certain  political  writers,  would  be  scouted  and  chased 
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out  of  existence,  if  the  masses  of  the  people  were  as  enlightened  and  yir- 
tuous  as  they  ought  to  be.  Let  us  use  our  influence  then  to  promote 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  elevate  the  character  of  our  fellow-men  ; 
to  increase  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  society,  and  in  this 
way  .render  it  impossible  for  the  follies,  the  absurdities,  the  monstrosi- 
ties of  existing  systems  of  government,  to  remain  another  generation. 
You  refer  to  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  express  a  fear 
that  men  in  general  will  never  think  correctly  on  political  matters,  so 
long  as  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  day  are  so  unfaithful.  You  seem 
to  think  it  impossible  to  keep  people  from  being  imposed  upon  and  mis- 
led by  the  bribed  and  lying  press.  I  ans^ve^,  let  the  people  be  enlight- 
ened ;  bring  the  people  to  read  on  political  subjects  ;  supply  them  with 
truthful  and  clever  tracts  and  books  on  political  subjects  ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a  false  and  faithless  press  will  be  destroyed  for  ever.  The 
power  of  the  lying  newspapers  is  in  the  ignorance  of  those  who  read 
them  ;  and  the  ignorance  of  those  who  read  them  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  good  political  tracts  and  books. 
There  are  men  on  whom  the  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
faithless  press  have  no  influence  whatever.  Those  men  have  read  and 
thought  on  political  subjects  for  themselves.  They  have  good  useful 
hooks  and  tracts  in  their  libraries.  They  have  sound  politicrJ  know- 
ledge in  their  heads  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  falsehoods  of  the 
hireling  newspapers  cannot  injure  them.  The  hght  ^vithin  repels  the 
darliness  from  without.  Their  knowledge  of  the  truth  enables  them  to 
detect  at  once  the  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  of  the  hirelings. 
The  lies  which  blind  and  mislead  their  neighbours,  only  excite  their 
indignation.  Instead  of  misleading  them,  they  only  rouse  them  to 
greater  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  freedoom  and  righteousness. 

And  so  it  would  be  with  the  people  generally,  if  the  people  were  pro- 
perly instructed.  The  evil  is  in  leaving  people  in  such  a  condition, 
that  they  have  no  instructors  in  politics  but  the  hireling  writers  of  the 
bribed  and  corrupted  newspapers.  Men  should  be  instructed  in  politics 
from  their  childhood.  Political  works  of  a  truthful,  clever,  and 
powerful  character  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  in  the 
kingdom.  Works  on  every  political  subject  of  importance,  written  in 
the  clearest  and  cleverest  manner,  should  form  a  part  of  every  one's 
library.  By  this  means  men  would  have  the  antidote  before  the  poison. 
They  "would  be  preserved  from  swallowing  the  poison.  The  productions 
of  a  lying  press  would  be  rejected  and  spurned.  Political  lies  would 
have  no  sale.  The  editors  and  proprietors  of  newspapers  would  be 
obliged  to  respect  the  truth,  or  lose  their  living  and  their  reputation.  Men 
would  have  honest  and  truthful  newspapers  or  none.  Even  the  hire- 
ling press — if  a  hireling  press  remained — would  be  obliged  to  become 
the  vehicle  of  truth,  and  the  advocate  of  reform. 

This  work  of  enlightening  the  people  should  have  been  commenced 
generations  ago.  It  ought  to  have  been  the  great  and  constant  object  of 
reformers.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  neglected  the  work,  and  the 
country  is  suffering  in  consequence.  They  neglected  this  great  and 
important  work  ;  hence  the  cause  of  reform  is  in  difficulties  and  perils, 
and  the  plunderers  of  the  people  are  yet  strong.  They  neglected  this 
great  and  important  work,  hence  error  is  still  to  a  great  extent  predo- 
minant, and  truth  is  borne  down  and  trampled  on. 
■  But  the  cause  of  the  people  is  not  hopeless.  We  have  still  the  means 
of  diminishing  and  annihilating  this  grievous  evil.  And  Reformers 
should  direct  their  attention  to  this  subject.  They  ought  to  unite  to 
multiply  and  circulate  good,  truthful,  and  clever  works  on  all  political 
subjects,  to  the  farthest  possible  extent.  They  ought  to  lay  hold  of  the 
press,  and  work  it  constantly.  Tliey  ought  to  make  use  of  the  post- 
office,  and  burden  every  mail,  on  every  railway  and  on  every  highway 
in  the  country,  with  letters  and  tracts,  and  with  other  means  of  illu- 
mination. 

And  they  ought  to  lose  no  time.  The  present  is  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  such  a  work.  The  minds  of  the  people  in  general  are 
awake.  They  vrish  for  political  instruction.  The  great  thing  wanted  is, 
united,  vigorous,  and  persevering  exertion  for  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions for  this  great  object.  Whatever  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
physical  force  generally,  most  will  acknowledge,  I  fancy,  that  the  pre- 
sent is  not  the  time  for  employing  it  to  advantage.  If  Ireland  cannot 
free  herself  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  certain 
that  England  cannot.  If  Ireland  must  continue  under  oppression  for 
want  of  political  illumination  and  virtuous  unity,  it  is  certain  that  Eng- 
land must  do  the  same.  Let  us  then  employ  ourselves  in  rolling  through 
the  country  a  deluge  of  light  ;  in  uniting  the  souls  of  the  good,  the  true, 
the  bold,  in  one  great  effort  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  perfect  political  and  civil  emancipation  of  our 
country  and  our  kind. 


LETTER, 


Sir, 


Slieffield,  Aiigttst  19th,  1848. 


1  was  glad  to  perceive  iu  No.  10  of  The  People,  a  recommendation  to 
walk  in  the  fields  and  view  the  works  of  the  Creator,  rather  than  sit  in  the 
public-liouse.  This  is  good  advice,  which  I  have  acted  upon  many  years, 
and  which  first  resulted  from  a  determination  neither  to  attend  church  nor 
chapel  till  the  People 's  Charter,  or  something  analagous  to  it,  should  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  This  determination  has  resulted  in  better  health,  better 
knowledge  of  God's  works  and  God's  laws,  and  a  preservative  from  sectarian 
slaverj'  and  cant. 

And  why  did  I  and  others  prefer  the  field  to  the  chapel,  and  the  mountain 
to  the  church  i  Because  we  saw  that  the  priests,  from  the  bishop  to  the  coun- 
try curate,  were  each  and  all  opposed  to  religious,  political,  and  social  freedom. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  many  ways  of  helping  on  the  cause  which  are  not  taken 
advantage  of  1st.  At  the  conclusion  of  your  lectures  in  Shefiield  there  should 
have  been  a  memorial  or  a  petition  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  signed  by 
the  chairman,  for  redress  of  grievances,  but  particularly  for  a  tax  of  ten  shil- 
lings an  acre  on  all  uncultivated  land. 

2nd.  Let  the  Charter  be  written  in  every  place  where  it  may  prove  useful. 
A  walking  stick  would  inscribe  beautifully  THE  CHARTEE,  and  Jias  done, 
in  a  Nobleman's  park  on  the  sand,  (which  has  been  washed  by  a  recent  shower) 
and  thus  supply  food  for  reflection  to  an  Aristocrat. 

3rd.  Many  of  us  might  give  The  People,  and  other  useful  publications  to 
strangers.     This  I  do  whenever  I  find  an  ignorant  or  prejudiced  politician. 

4th.  By  electing  Chartists  and  Republicans  in  the  Town  Councils,  to  be 
Aldermen  and  Mayors.  This  we  did  on  'Wednesday  last  in  Eccleshall  Ward. 
returning  Mr.  Picrson,  a  Chartist,  by  a  large  majority. 

I  might  enumerate  more,  but  these  few  may  perhaps  suggest  something  still 
superior  to  your  fertile  genius.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you,  but  am  glad 
there  are  men  like  yourself  willing  to  do  their  duty. 

A  Sheffield  Mechanic. 

TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 

I  pay  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  weekly,  as  a  tax  on  the  paper  which  I  use 
in  printing  The  People,  The  Reformer's  Companion  to  the  Almanacs,  and 
other  works.  I  pay  also  a  sum  of  from  one  pound  ten  to  two  pound  ten,  pro- 
fit to  the  paper-maker  on  those  taxes.  If  it  were  not  for  the  taxes  on  paper, 
I  could  make  The  People  and  Tlie  Companion  nearly  double  their  present 
size,  and  obtain  the  same  amount  of  profit  from  them.  To  obtain  permission 
to  publish  news  in  The  People  and  Companion,  I  should  have  to  pay  from 
one  hundred  .and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  week  more.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  double  tax  on  paper  and  news,  I  could  publish  a  'Weekly 
Newspaper,  twice  the  size  of  The  People,  for  one  penny,  and  derive  from  it 
sufficient  profit  to  enable  me  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  best  and  ablest  writers. 
These  taxes  are  imposed,  or  at  least  perpetuated,  by  parties  who  pretend  to 
be  anxious  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people.  These  taxes  are  perpetuated 
by  parties  who  pretend  to  be  friends  to  liberty  and  reform.  There  is  not  the 
least  necessity  for  such  taxes.  The  money  that  is  raised  by  these  taxes  is 
chiefly  wasted  on  aristocratic  idlers.  Those  taxes  are  a  device  of  the  Aris- 
tocrats ;  and  the  object  of  them  is  to  keep  the  masses  of  the  people  in  igno- 
rance, and  thus  perpetuate  a  system  of  selfish  and  plundering  mis-govern- 
ment. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 
The  word  '  constitution,'  according  to  Johnson,  means  an  established  form 
of  government,  or  a  system  of  laws  and  customs.  According  to  this  definition, 
every  thing  is  unconstitutional  which  proposes  the  alteration  of  the  existing 
form  of  government,  or  which  is  contrary  to  any  existing  law,  or  established 
custom.  The  outcry,  therefore,  about  certain  measures  being  unconstitutional, 
is  foolish,  if  the  'constitution'  means  the  existing  system  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms. A  thing  is  no  worse  for  being  unconstitutional,  if  the  laws  or  customs 
of  the  country  are  evil  or  imperfect.  If  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  country  are' 
bad,  it  is  more  likely  that  things  which  are  unconstitutional  will  be  good, 
than  that  they  will  be  bad.  So  if  the  existing  form  of  government  be  bad, 
measures  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  unconstitutional.  In  our  country, 
both  the  form  of  government  and  many  of  the  laws  and  customs  are  bad; 
hence  things  may  be  unconstitutional,  and  yet  be  perfectly  right,  and  in  every 
way  good. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
To  John  Thompson.  Barkardcastle.— My  brothers  arc  both  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  price  of  land  iu  the  United  States  is  58.  an  acre,  when  first  pur- 
chased from  the  Government.  After  it  has  once  been  sold  by  the  Government, 
it  has  to  be  purchased  of  private  individuals,  and  then  the  price  varies  inde- 
finitelv,  according  to  its  situation,  its  stale  of  cultivation,  and  the  buildings 
erected  upon  it,  &c.  Most  if  not  the  whole  of  the  land  in  Ohio  has  been 
already  purchased  from  the  Government.  But  in  the  States  farther  West,  any 
quantity,  from  forty  acres  and  upwards,  can  be  purchased  at  the  above-named 
rate,  namely,  53.  an  acre.     But  more  about  America  in  our  next. 
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ANOTHER  HIRELING  PRIEST  OF  THE  TYRANTS. 
(Concluded  from  page  106.^ 


In  proof  of  his  doctrine  Mr.  Haigh  quotes  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  first  is  Romans  xiii.  1 — 5  : — '  Let  every  soul  be  subject 
unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  :  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  :  and  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ? 
do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same  :  for  he 
is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which 
is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  :  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
also  for  conscience  sake.'  Now  we  grant  at  once,  that  the  passage 
quoted  requires  us  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  in  all  things  ; 
to  resist  or  disobey  them  in  nothing  :  and  we  also  grant,  that  it  threa- 
tens the  men  who  resist  or  disobey  with  God's  wrath  and  damnation. 
But  we  ask,  in  the  first  place,  are  we  sure  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  was  infallible  ?  Are  we  sure  that  all  his  statements  and 
exhortations  are  true  and  good  ?  Are  we  sure  that  all  he  writes  is  the 
pure,  unmixed  vyord  of  God  ?  What  evidence  have  we  of  this  1 
I  know  NONE.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the  author 
of  that  epistle  was  a  man  of  like  failings  and  imperfections  with  our- 
selves :  a  man  who  knew  but  in  part  :  a  man  who  saw  but  through  a 
glass  darkly  :  a  man  whose  instructions  and  exhortations  we  ought  to 
receive  with  care  and  discrimination  :  a  man  to  whose  writings  we 
ought  to  apply  the  rule  which  he  himself  is  represented  as  laying 
down,  '  PROVE  ALL  THINGS  :  HOLD  FAST  THAT  WHICH 
YOU  DISCOVER  TO  BE  GOOD,  AND  REJECT  THAT 
WHICH  YOU  DISCOVER  TO  BE  EVIL.'  The  words  of 
Paul  then  are  one  thing,  and  the  words  of  God  are  another.  Paul 
■was  a  wise,  a  good,  a  great,  a  noble  man  ;  but  Paul  was  not  infallible. 
He  was  not  on  a  level  with  God,  nor  were  his  words  and  writings  in 
all  cases  m  harmony  with  God's  law. 

But  again  ;  suppose  Paul  was  infallible,  and  suppose  that  his  writ- 
ings were  all  divine  ;  suppose  that  all  his  statements  were  true,  and 
that  all  his  exhortations  were  just  and  good  ;  we  might  still  ask  what 
proof  have  we  that  Paul  really  lorote  the  passage  in  question  ?  What 
proof  have  we  that  the  passage  is  not  an  interpolation,  a  forgery  1  Pas- 
sages have  been  forged,  and  inserted  in  the  apostolic  writings  ;  how  do 
we  know  that  the  passage  before  us  is  not  one  of  this  description  ? 
My  conviction  is  that  it  is.  My  conviction  is,  that  the  words  which 
Mr.  Haigh  has  given  as  the  words  of  Paul,  were  never  written  by 
him  ;  that  they  were  written  by  a  later  hand,  and  inserted  in  his 
writings  by  fraud.  I  am  not  without  reasons  for  my  belief ;  nor  shall 
I,  when  occasion  may  require,  be  backward  to  state  my  reasons. 

But  whether  the  passage  be  a  forgery  or  not,  it  is  certainly  false. 
For  instance,  in  the  third  verse  the  passage  says,  '  Rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  zvarls,  but  to  the  er?7.'     This  is  certainly  not  correct. 


Rulers  generally  are  a  terror  to  good  works.  They  are  more  fre- 
quently a  terror  to  good  works  than  to  evil  works.  The  rulers  in  the 
days  of  Christ  were  a  terror  to  good  works.  They  put  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  their  times  to  death.  So  ^en«ra/^y  were  they  a  terror 
to  good  works,  that  few  of  the  people  durst  acknowledge  Christ,  for 
fear  of  being  turned  out  of  the  synagogue.  So  great  a  terror  were  thoy 
to  good  works,  that  Peter  was  driven  by  their  terror  to  deny  his  mas- 
ter. The  rulers  of  Paul's  time  were  a  terror  to  good  works.  They 
put  the  best  men  and  women  of  their  times  to  death.  Their  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  was  most  cruel.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  Paul 
himself,  when  in  authority  amongst  the  Jews,  was  a  terror  to  good 
works.  He  made  havoc  of  the  church  of  Christ,  persecuting  them 
even  unto  strange  cities.  He  stood  by  while  Stephen  was  murdered, 
and  held  the  clothes  of  those  who  stoned  him.  He  was  exceedingly 
mad  against  the  Christians,  entering  into  every  house,  and,  dragging 
out  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison,  so  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  every  where  scattered  abroad.  And  this  he  did  by  direc- 
tion and  authority  from  the  ruling  powers  of  the  day.  He  himself 
was  one  of  them. 

The  ruling  powers  in  our  own  country  have  frequently  been  a  terror 
to  good  works.  They  have  forbidden  good  works  by  law.  They 
have  made  it  death  for  people  to  meet  together  for  each  other's 
instruction.  They  have  frequently  filled  the  prisons  of  the  country 
with  the  best  and  bravest  people  in  it,  both  men  and  women.  They 
have  hung  people  for  good  works.  They  have  even  burned  people  to 
death  for  good  works.  The  rulers  of  our  country  are  at  present  a 
terror  to  good  works.  There  are  many  that  dare  not  speak  the  truth 
for  fear  of  punishment  from  the  powers  that  be.  In  other  countries 
things  are  worse  in  this  respect.  There  is  hardly  a  country  on  the  Con- 
tinent where  a  man  would  be  allc^wed  freely  to  instruct  his  fellow-men 
in  matters  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  science,  and  of  morals.  A  man 
that  should  go  about  so  good  a  work,  would  be  cast  into  prison,  if  not 
put  to  death. 

Then  again,  while  rulers  are  a  terror  to  good  works,  they  generally 
fail  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  works.  Evil  works  are  often  patronised  by 
them  ;  patronised  both  by  their  authority  and  their  example.  This 
is  the  case  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  other  countries.  It  is  the 
case  in  our  own  country.  Some  of  the  worst  deeds  ever  done  under 
the  sun  are  patronised  by  our  Government.  Some  of  the  worst  deeds 
done  under  the  sun  are  done  by  our  Government.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  being  a  terror  to  evil  deeds,  they  are  patrons  of  evil  deeds  ;  they 
are  doers  of  evil  deeds.  One  thing  then  is  certain,  either  that  these 
words  were  not  written  by  the  Apostle,  or  that  the  Apostle  wrote 
falsehoods  ;  falsehoods  of  the  most  glaring  character.  The  words 
under  consideration  are  a  contradiction  to  every  day  facts  ;  a  contra- 
diction to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  whole  world. 

The  latter  part  of  the  passage  exhorts  us  to  pay  tribute,  on  the 
ground,  that  the  powers  that  be,  are  God's  ministers,  attending  con- 
tinually upon  this  very  thing,  namely,  the  suppression  of  evil,  and  the 
encouragement  of  good.  This  is  another  falsehood.  The  powers  that 
be  do  not  attend  continually  upon  this  thing.  They  more  frequently 
attend  upon  their  own  pleasure,  and  their  own  aggrandisement,  than 
upon  the  suppression  of  evil,  and  the  promotion  of  good. 
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Another  part  of  the  passage  says,  '  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou 
shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.'  This  is  another  falsehood.  Those 
■who  do  that  which  is  good,  will,  in  most  countries,  have  hlame  from 
the  ruling  powers.  You  may  do  that  which  is  good  in  any  country, 
and  receive  no  praise  from  the  ruling  powers.  Those  who  do  that 
which  is  good,  will,  in  most  countries,  have  punishment  instead  of 
praise,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  punishment  of  death  itself. 

And  the  principle  which  the  passage  inculcates  is  anti-christian.  It 
commands  us  to  obey  man,  making  no  exceptions  whatever  ;  whereas, 
as  we  have  shown,  the  commands  of  men  are  frequently  wicked  ;  so 
that  we  cannot  obey  them  without  disobeying  God.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  the  passage  can  be  true  or  divine. 

I  may  further  observe,  that  the  man  who  is  required  to  obey  in  all 
things  his  fellow-men,  is  a  perfect  slave.  He  has  neither  will,  nor 
judgment,  nor  conscience  of  his  own.  And  is  slavery  consistent  with 
Christianity  1 

Again  ;  if  men  were  bound  to  obey  in  all  things  their  fellow-men, 
they  would  be  bound  at  times  to  do  the  darkest,  the  bloodiest,  and 
the  most  unnatural  and  cruel  deeds  imaginable.  There  has  hardly 
been  an  age  since  the  world  began,  in  which  rulers  have  not  com- 
manded their  subjects  to  murder  the  best  and  brightest  of  God's 
children,  the  most  devoted  benefactors  of  their  race.  Look  at  the 
commands  of  Jezebel,  or  of  Ahab,  in  whose  name  she  wrote.  She 
commands  a  number  of  her  subjects  to  take  false  oaths  :  to  charge  an 
innocent  man  with  blaspheming  God  and  the  king  ;  and  then  directs 
the  men  of  the  city  to  stone  that  innocent  man  with  stones  until  he 
die.  And  these  commands  of  Jezebel  and  Ahab  are  but  a  sample  of 
the  innumerable  cruel  commands  given  forth  by  kings  and  queens  to 
their  unhappy  subjects. 

In  conclusion  then,  we  observe  first,  that  God  has  never  in  any 
case,  commanded  us  to  obey  in  all  things  any  earthly  authority  what- 
ever. 

Secondly,  that  God  has  never  commanded  us  to  obey  any  earthly 
authority  in  any  thing  evil. 

Thirdly,  that  all  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  represent  God  as 
commanding  men  in  all  things  to  obey  their  fellow-men,  are  human 
forgeries  ;  are  blasphemous  impositions. 

Fourthly,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  most  clearly  teach  us, 
whenever  the  commands  of  men  are  opposed  to  the  commands  of 
God,  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

Fifthly,  that  the  Scriptures  hold  forth  for  our  imitation  the  exam- 
ples of  Shadrach,  Meshack,  and  Abed-nego  ;  of  Elijah,  and  Daniel, 
and  Jesus  ;  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John  ;  all  of  whom  disobeyed  the 
commands  of  the  rulers  under  whom'they  lived. 

Sixthly,  that  the  Scriptures  expressly  teach  us,  that  the  law,  the 
only  law  by  which  we  are  to  be  governed,  is  the  law  of  God. 

Seventhly,  that  both  Christ  and  his  Apostles  teach  us  to  judge  for 
ourselves  in  all  things  what  is  God's  law ;  or  to  judge  in  all  things 
what  is  right  and  good,  and  to  act  according  to  our  judgments,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  without  regard  to  any  authority  on  earth. 

And  lastly,  that  reason  itself  teaches  us,  that  it  never  can  be  the 
duty  of  man,  a  child  and  servant  of  the  eternal  God,  to  yield  a  blind 
unreasoning  obedience  to  the  commands  of  fallible  and  erring,  of  cor- 
rupt and  wicked  men, — that  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  that  men 
are  bound  in  all  cases  to  obey  those  who  may  happen  to  be  in  autho- 
rity, would  overturn  the  deep  foundations  of  virtue  ; — would  destroy 
order  and  righteousness  :  would  fill  the  world  with  crime  and  villany, 
and  change  our  earth  into  a  hell  of  vice  and  misery. 

And  I  may  add  in  conclusion,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Haigh 
himself  thinks  that  the  principle  which  he  inculcates  in  his  sermon 
is  good.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  thinks  it  the  duty  of  any  man  to 
to  obey  in  all  things  the  commands  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be 
in  authority.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Mr.  Haigh  himself  would  obey 
the  commands  of  those  in  authority,  if  he  found  them  to  clash  with 
his  interests,  and  with  the  interests  of  his  order,  especially  if  he  found 
that  he  could  resist  those  commands  without  risking  his  liberty,  his 


reputation,  or  his  life.  I  wQl  repeat  it,  whether  men  pronounce  me 
uncharitable  for  repeating  it  or  not,  that  I  regard  Mr.  Haigh  as  a 
deceiver  ;  as  a  studied  and  wilful  deceiver  ;  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines 
which  he  does  not  believe  ;  as  an  inculcator  of  principles  which  he 
knows  to  be  ungodly,  inhuman  and  mischievous. 

But  I  may  add,  that  the  question  of  obedience  to  rulers,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  about  speaking  evil  of  dignities.  If  men 
were  bound  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  their  rulers,  it  would  not 
therefore  follow  that  they  were  bound  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  the 
faults  and  errors  of  their  rulers.  Nay  more,  if  men  were  bound  to 
obey  the  commands  of  their  rules  in  all  things,  it  would  be  their  dtUy 
to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  their  rulers  from  giving  foolish  or  wicked 
commands.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  any 
men  from  being  rulers  but  such  as  were  wise  and  good.  It  would  be 
their  duty  to  use  their  utmost  care  to  place  in  authority  men  of  large 
and  enlightened  minds,  of  pure  and  ardent  benevolence,  of  undoubted 
justice  and  purity.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  lift  up  their  voices  as 
one  man  against  the  enactment  of  foolish  or  mischievous  laws  ;  and  to 
demand  as  one  man  the  abolition  of  any  foolish  or  mischievous  law 
that  had  been  previously  enacted.  It  never  could  be  men's  duty  to 
obey  in  all  things  those  in  authority,  and  yet  to  be  careless  as  to  the 
character  of  the  men  who  were  put  in  authority,  and  the  nature  of  the 
laws  which  they  enacted. 

Mr.  Haigh  quotes  a  number  of  other  passages,  from  the  writings  of 
Paul  and  Peter,  enjoining  obedience  to  pricipalities  and  powers,  to 
magistrates  and  kings:  but  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  passage 
in  Romans  are,  in  general,  applicable  to  the  whole  of  those  passages. 
The  whole  of  those  passages  inculcate  a  doctrine  opposed  to  the  great 
principles  of  Christianit)',  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  whole  of  them  bear, 
to  the  considerate,  the  enlightened,  and  the  religious  mind,  the  marks 
of  falsehood,  impiety  and  inhumanity,  on  their  very  face. 

Mr.  Haigh  says,  '  That  the  King  reigns  by  the  appointment  of 
God.'  I  answer,  according  to  Scripture  the  first  King  of  Israel  reigned 
by  the  appointment  of  man,  and  was  chosen  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  God.  God  is  represented  as  forbidding  the  Israelites  to  have 
kings.  He  is  represented  as  telling  the  people,  that  a  King  would  be 
a  torment  and  a  curse  to  them.  Nor  do  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
God  originally  appointed  Kings.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  inti- 
mation in  Scripture  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  nation  to  do  without  Kings. 
But  there  are  striking  intimations  in  Scripture  that  Kings  are  curses 
to  a  nation,  and  that  nations  are  afflicted  with  them  on  account  of 
their  ignorance  and  wickedness.  And  it  is  also  intimated,  that  the 
time  shall  come  when  Kingship  shall  be  entirely  done  away. 

Mr.  Haigh  says,  '  We  never  read  in  Scripture  of  a  Democracy 
sanctioned  by  God.'  I  answer,  we  never  read  of  a  Democracy  con- 
demned by  God.  There  is  not  a  passage  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible  to  the  end  that  condemns  Democracy.  And  I  may  add,  that 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  Paul  are  thoroughly  democratic.  Both 
Jesus  and  Paul  teach  men  to  obey  no  commands  but  what  are  in 
agreement  with  the  commands  of  God  ; — to  do  nothing  but  what 
they  themselves,  after  due  deliberation,  believe  to  be  right.  And 
what  can  be  more  democratic  than  this  ? 

Mr.  Haigh  refers  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  to  prove  the  divine  ap- 
pointment of  Kings.  But  the  history  of  the  Jews  proves  exactly  the 
contrary.  The  history  of  the  Jews  proves,  if  we  take  that  history  as 
true,  that  God  gave  Israel  a  King  in  his  anger ; — that  he  inflicted  the 
plague  of  Royalty  upon  them  on  account  of  their  sins. 

Mr.  Haigh  adds,  '  That  every  one  who  has  read  the  four  Gospels, 
knows  that  our  Lord  recognised  the  divine  appointment  of  Civil 
Government  by  precept  and  example.'  We  answer,  the  question  is 
not  whether  God  appointed  Civil  Government,  but  whether  God  ap- 
pointed Royally,  in  preference  to  any  other  kind  of  government  ;  or 
whether  God  has  commanded  that  nations  shall  not  endeavour  to  in- 
duce their  rulers,  whether  Kings,  or  Aristocrats,  or  Republican  Presi- 
dents, to  act  wisely,  and  justly,  and  beneficently,    Mr.  Haigh  reasons 
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deceitfully ;  he  tries  to  impose  upon  his  readers  by  the  false  and  -wicked 
arts  of  a  vile  and  spurious  logic. 

But  we  may  add  nevertheless,  that  we  do  not  perceive  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  nor  in  any  action  of  his  life,  any  thing  by  which  he 
recognized  the  divine  appointment  of  Civil  Government.  But  we 
recollect  many  passages  in  which  Christ  taught  men  to  act  freely  and 
independently,  as  the  servants  of  God,  and  not  as  the  servants  of  men. 
And  we  recollect  actions  in  his  history,  by  which  he  encouraged  men 
to  disobey  the  commands  of  men,  out  of  respect  to  the  great  and 
eternal  law  of  God. 

Mr.  Haigh  proceeds  to  argue,  from  those  words  of  his  text  which 
speak  of  Michael  the  Archangel  not  daring  to  bring  against  the 
Devil  a  railing  accusation,  that  disobedience  to  Kings,  and  speak- 
ing evil  of  the  proceedings  of  rulers,  is  a  great  and  grievous  offence. 
For  ourselves  we  regard  the  story  about  Michael  and  the  Devil 
as  a  fable.  At  the  same  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
that  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Haigh  represents  Michael  as  say- 
ing, '  The  Lord  rebuke  thee  ;'  which  is  a  proof  that  to  utter  railing 
accusations,  and  to  give  just  rebuke,  are  very  different  things,  and  that 
while  it  is  wrong  to  do  the  one,  it  is  perfectly  right  to  do  the  other. 
Now  we  utter  no  railing  accusations  against  our  Governors,  though  we 
think  them  as  bad  as  the  fabled  devil  of  false  orthodoxy,  but  only  give 
them  just  and  needful  rebuke.  And  we  may  further  observe,  that  if 
the  passage  proves  anything  on  the  subject  of  speaking  evil,  it  proves 
that  men  should  not  speak  evil  even  of  the  Devil ;  and  of  course  that 
men  should  not  speak  evil  of  the  children  of  the  Devil.  And  I 
may  add,  that  Paul  is  represented  as  commanding  people  to 
speak  evil  of  no  man.  Does  Mr.  Haigh  think  it  wrong  to  speak 
evil  of  any  man  ?  Does  he  think  it  wrong  to  speak  of  men  as  wicked 
or  vile,  as  seditious  or  rebellious  ?  Impossible  !  For  he  himself 
speaks  evil  of  the  Reformers.  He  charges  them  with  infidelity  and 
blasphemy,  with  sedition  and  treason.  He  charges  them  with  seeking 
to  demolish  governments,  to  overthrow  altars,  to  degrade  nobles,  and 
to  give  up  riches  both  sacred  and  common  to  the  pillage  of  sacrilege 
and  rapine.  Mr.  Haigh  must  therefore  either  acknowledge  that  it  is 
right  to  speak  evil  of  governors,  when  governers  do  evil,  or  else  that 
it  is  wrong  to  speak  evil  of  other  people.  He  must  also  acknowledge, 
that  either  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things,  or  else 
acknowledge  that  he  ought  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  not  even  of  a 
Chartist  or  Republican.     We  have  done. 
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Sir, 

I  have  read  a  many  numbers  of  your  paper.  The  People,  and 
have  seen  it  therein  stated  more  than  once,  that  you  would  put  all  the 
TAXES  ON  THE  LAND.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  of  your  arguments 
in  defence  of  such — in  my  opinion — unjust  plan.  T  conceive  it  to  be 
just  and  fair  that  a  .£1000  worth  of  cottage  or  of  mill  property  should 
pay  as  many  taxes  as  .£1000  worth  of  landed  property.  Land  does 
not  pay  more  perhaps  than  2i  or  3  per  cent,  whilst  cottage  and  mill 
property  pay  considerably  more.  Therefore,  I  conclude  that  all  property 
should  be  equally  taxed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  property  should 
pay  an  equal  per  centage  upon  the  valuation.  If  I  am  wrong,  have  the 
kindness  to  correct  me,  as  justice  towards  all  is  my  aim. — J.  A. 

ANSWER. 

The  reason  why  I  would  put  a  tax  on  land,  is,  first,  that  the  land  is 
not  the  produce  of  industry,  but  is  itself  wealth,  independent  of  indus- 
try. Its  possession  gives  advantages  which  no  one  ought  to  enjoy  with- 
•ont  compensation  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  them.  And  secondly, 
iecause  a  tax  on  land  tends  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
thus  increase  the  wealth  of  the  people  ;  while  a  tax  on  anj-thing  that  is 
the  product  of  industry,  tends  to  check  industry,  and  thus  diminish  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  a  nation.  If  you  lay  a  tax  on  houses,  a  tax  pro- 
portioned to  the  value  of  houses,  you  discourage  people  from  build- 
ing themselves  comfortable  houses.  If  you  lay  a  tax  on  paper,  you  dis- 
courage people  from  making  paper  ;  you  make  it  more  diffiadt  for 
people  to  make  paper,  and  more  difficult  for  people  to  bvy  paper.   If  you 


lay  a  tax  on  cloth  or  on  food,  you  make  it  more  difficult  for  people  to 
make  or  purchase  them.  But  if  you  lay  a  tax  on  land,  proportioned  to 
the  natural  value,  or  the  natural  productiveness  or  worth  of  the  land, 
you  oblige  people  either  to  cultivate  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  yield 
the  tax  as  well  as  a  profit  in  addition,  or  else  to  sell  it  to  parties  who 
will  make  it  yield  the  tax  and  profit. 

A  tax  on  land  promotes  the  supply  of  labour  and  the  increase  of 
wealth  ;  while  a  tax  on  industry  tends  to  check  and  lessen  the  supply 
of  labour  and  the  production  of  wealth.  This  is  another  great  reason 
why  I  would  have  all  taxes  transferred  to  the  land.  I  would,  of  course, 
make  land  adapted  for  building  purposes  pay  a  tax  as  well  as  other 
land  ;  a  tax  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  land  arising  from  its  situ- 
ation :  but  the  house,  which  is  the  product  of  industry,  I  would  not  tax. 

Another  reason  why  I  would  transfer  the  taxes  to  the  land  is  this, 
that  a  land  tax  could  not  be  so  easily  evaded  as  most  other  taxes.  A 
tax  on  foreign  goods  can  be  evaded  by  smuggling.  A  tax  on  income 
can  be  evaded  by  fraud.  But  a  tax  on  land  can  never  be  wholly  evaded, 
nor  can  a  portion  of  the  tax  be  so  easily  evaded.  There  would  be  no 
great  difficulty,  in  general,  in  ascertaining  the  productiveness  of  land, 
and  the  increased  value  of  land  resulting  from  the  advantages  of  situ- 
ation. I  would,  at  the  same  time,  fix  the  highest  tax  on  land  at  a  low 
rate.  The  highest  tax  on  land  in  general  should  not  be  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  shillings  an  acre.  If  the  tax  were  to  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  received  from  it,  the  tax  would  operate  in- 
juriously,— it  would  tend  to  discourage  and  check  production, — it  would 
operate  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  the  system  of  tithes.  It  would, 
besides,  be  a  tax  upon  industry.  But  a  maximum  tax  of  ten  or  fifteen, 
or  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  shillings  an  acre,  could  have  no  such  effect. 
While  on  the  contrary,  the  tax  in  question  would  promote  cultivation 
and  production,  and  thus  add  to  the  health,  the  wealth,  and  the  com- 
fort, of  the  whole  population. 

We  cannot  too  carefully  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  that  a  tax  on  land 
promotes  labour  and  plenty  ;  while  a  tax  on  industry  and  commerce 
discoui-ages  labour,  and  checks  the  production  of  wealth.  The  system 
of  taxation  pursued  by  the  rulers  of  this  country  for  ages  past,  has  been 
most  injurious.  The  system  which  we  recommend  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial. 

One  word  more.  Houses  and  mills  are  not  only  the  product  of 
industry,  but  are  subject  to  decay  ;  whereas  land  is  neither  the  produce 
of  industry  nor  subject  to  decay.  This  is  another  reason  why  taxes 
should  be  laid  on  laud,  and  not  on  houses,  mills,  and  manufactures. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROGRESSION. 

BY  MES.  F.  D.  GAQE. 

The  gloomy  night  is  breaking, 

E'en  now  the  sunbeams  rest. 
With  a  faint,  3'et  cheering  radiance, 

On  the  hill-tops  of  the  West : 
The  mists  are  slowly  rising 

From  the  valley  and  the  plain. 
And  a  spirit  is  awaking 

That  shall  never  sleep  again. 
And  ye  may  hear,  that  listen. 

The  Spirit's  stirring  song. 
That  surges  like  the  ocean 

With  its  solemn  bass  along  ! 
"  Ho  !  can  ye  stay  the  rivers  ! 

Or  bind  the  wings  of  Light ; 
Or  bring  back  to  the  Morning 

The  old  departed  Night  1 

"  Nor  shall  ye  check  my  impulse 

Nor  stay  it  for  an  hour; 
Until  Earth's  groaning  millions 

Have  felt  the  healing  power  !" 

This  Spirit  is  progression 

In  the  vigor  of  its  youth — 
The  foemau  of  oppression. 

And  its  armor  is  the  Tedth. 
Old  Error  with  its  legions 

Must  fall  beneath  its  wrath ; 
But  blood,  nor  tears,  nor  anguish. 

Will  mark  its  brilliant  path. 
But  onward,  upward,  heavenward 

The  spirit  still  will  soar — 
Till  Peace  and  Lotk  shall  triumph — 

And  Falsehood  reign  no  more. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  FACULTY. 

Relifpon  is  a  part  of  man's  nature,  as  really  as  intelligence  or 
benevolence.  And  man's  being  cannot  be  perfect,  nor  can  his  bless- 
edness be  complete,  if  he  neglects  to  cultivate  religion.  A  man  that 
neglects  his  intellect  is  necessarily  an  inferior,  an  imperfect,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  an  unhappy  man.  A  man  that  neglects  to  cultivate 
benevolence  or  good-will  towards  his  fellow-men,  is  necessarily  an 
inferior,  an  imperfect,  and  an  unhappy  man.  And  so  with  the  man 
that  neglects  to  cultivate  religion.  As  I  have  said,  the  religious 
faculty  is  as  truly  a  part  of  man's  nature,  as  intellect  or  benevolence  ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  is  as  essential  to  man's  perfection 
and  blessedness,  as  the  cultivation  of  intellect  and  benevolence.  We 
say  nothing  about  particular  systems  of  theology  or  morality.  Most 
of  the  systems  of  theology  and  morality  which  have  gone  under  the 
name  of  religion,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  times,  are 
masses  of  inconsistency  and  folly :  and  the  best  of  them  are  but  mix- 
tures of  incongruous  and  contradictory  principles.  The  best  of  them 
are  mixtures  of  human  folly  with  divine  truth  ; — of  useless  and  mis- 
chievous fables,  with  instructive  and  truthful  narratives.  The  best  of 
them,  like  everything  human,  are  imperfect,  and  more  or  less  erro- 
neous. Still,  religion  itself  is  true.  Religion  is  part  of  man's  nature, 
and  there  are  great  religious  principles  or  truths  corresponding  to  that 
portion  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  great  religious  truth  that  man  is  weak 
and  dependent, — that  he  is  the  product  of  a  power  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  but  of  a  power  of  the  most  beneficent  and  paternal  char- 
acter. It  is  a  great  truth  that  man's  existence  and  welfare  depend, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  powers  without  or  beyond  himself ;  and  that 
even  where  man's  existence  and  welfare  appear  to  be  dependent 
upon  himself,  they  depend  upon  himself  in  virtue  of  arrange- 
ments, fixed  and  universal  arrangements,  established  by  that  same 
Almighty  Power  from  which  man  derives  his  existence.  It  is  a 
truth  that  man  is  a  part  of  a  system  existing  and  moving  independent 
of  his  will ;  yet  his  welfare  depends  on  the  arrangements  of  that 
system.  It  is  a  great  and  solemn  truth  that  men,  especially  on 
certain  occasions  and  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  are  coti- 
scious  of  their  absolute  dependence  on  powers  above,  without,  be- 
yond, and  independent  of  themselves.  It  is  also  a  great  and  solemn 
truth,  that  men  in  general,  especially  on  certain  occasions,  feel  a 
longing  for  a  power  on  which  they  can  rest, — for  a  being  to  whom 
they  can  appeal  in  times  of  difficulty, — on  whom  they  can  repose  in 
seasons  of  trial  and  sorrow.  It  is  a  great,  a  solemn  truth,  that  it  is 
essential  to  man's  happiness  that  he  should  be  able  to  believe,  that  he 
should  have  a  strong  and  living  faith,  in  the  rectitude  of  eternal  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  in  the  certainty  of  retri- 
bution ; — that  he  should  be  able,  when  repulsed  by  man,  when  dis- 
appointed and  thwarted  in  his  efforts  to  develope  his  nature,  to  unfold 
the  truth,  to  abolish  evil,  to  establish  righteousness,  to  rescue  the 
oppressed,  to  assist  the  wronged,  to  cheer  the  sorrowful,  to  aid  the 
weak,  to  relieve  the  poor,  or  to  free  the  enslaved, — I  say  it  is  neces- 
sary to  man's  happiness,  that  he  should  be  able  in  such  cases  to 
believe  in  a  wise,  a  good,  and  an  Almighty  Providence, — that  he  should 
have  faith, — strong  living  faith,  in  the  power  of  truth,  in  the  triumph 
of  right,  in  the  reward  of  virtue,  in  the  humiliation  of  vice,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity,  in  the  ultimate  happiness  and  perfection  of  the  right- 
eous, in  the  glory  and  bliss  of  immortality.  Such  a  faith  is  as  needful 
to  the  strength  and  vigour,  to  the  life  and  pleasure  of  the  soul,  as  food 
and  drink  are  to  the  strength  and  vigour,  the  life,  the  health,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  body.  A  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  in  the  eternal  rewards  of  virtue  and  charity,  is  as 
essential  to  the  quietness  and  bliss  of  the  soul,  as  a  belief  in  the  satis- 
fying and  nutritive  power  of  food,  or  the  vital  and  life-giving  qualities 
of  air  or  light.  I  cannot  say  how  it  may  be  with  individuals,  but  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  T  am  uttering,  in  these  lines,  the  feelings  of 
mankind  at  large.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  may  be  with  individuals,  but 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  as  fully  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  that  the 


religious  faculty  and  a  religious  faith, — the  religious  faculty  and  a  firm 
belief  in  a  great,  eternal ;  in  a  wise  and  beneficent  Providence,  is  essential 
to  the  full  and  complete  happiness  of  mankind  ; — is  essential  to  the 
rest,  the  quiet,  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  strength,  the  bliss,  of  the  human 
being.  There  mai/  be  individuals,  who  are  not  only  without  faith  in 
God  and  a  future  life,  but  who  even  take  pleasure  in  their  disbelief; 
but  there  are  not  many  ;  and  I  question  whether  there  be  any  such. 
I  can  easily  understand  how  a  man  should  feel  relief  in  being  delivered 
from  a  belief  in  the  horrible  gods  of  false  orthodoxy  :  I  can  easily 
conceive  how  a  man  should  experience  relief  in  being  delivered  from 
a  belief  in  the  god  of  the  Methodists  and  Calvinists  ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  how  a  man  can  feel  happier  for  being  delivered  from  a  belief 
in  a  wise,  a  good,  an  Almighty  power ;  creating,  pervading,  and  govern- 
ing all  things.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  feels  himself  either 
happier  or  better  for  being  an  Atheist.  I  cannot  believe,  I  cannot 
conceive  at  least,  how  any  man  can  feel  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  be  free 
from  a  belief  in  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  the  perfection  of  natural 
powers,  or  of  that  great  first  power,  that  great,  that  solemn,  that 
Almighty  Being,  from  whom  all  natural  powers  originate,  and  in  whom 
all  natural  powers  reside  ; — that  great  and  glorious  Being, — that  wise, 
that  good,  that  infinitely  perfect  and  benevolent  Being,  who  works 
and  lives,  and  shows  himself  both  in  ourselves  and  in  all  with  which 
we  are  surrounded. 

For  myself,  I  not  only  feel  that  I  am,  in  my  nature,  a  religious 
being,  but  that  the  life  and  activity  of  the  religious  faculty  is  essential 
to  my  welfare.  I  not  only  feel  that  religion  is  a  part  of  my  nature, 
but  that  the  careful  cultivation  of  that  portion  of  my  nature  is  as 
essential  to  my  perfection  and  enjoyment,  to  the  completion  of  my 
being  and  my  bliss,  as  the  exercise  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  the 
cultivation  of  my  other  faculties,  or  as  the  consumption  of  food  and 
drink.  If  I  were  less  religious,  I  should  be  less  virtuous.  If  I  were 
less  religious,  I  should  be  less  happy.  If  I  were  less  religious  I  should 
be  less  useful.  If  I  were  less  religious  I  should  have  less  power. 
I  should  have  less  power  of  speech ; — I  should  have  less  power  of  action. 
I  should  have  less  daring,  less  courage,  less  firmness.  I  should  have 
less  indignation  at  injustice  and  cruelty.  I  should  have  less  respect  and 
reverence  for  distinguished  virtue  and  philanthropy.  I  should  have  less 
love  for  men  ;  less  hatred  for  crime ;  less  zeal  for  the  establishment  of 
truth  ;  less  eagerness  for  the  overthrow  of  error.  In  short,  I  should  be  a 
less,  a  feebler,  an  inferior  being.  I  should  attempt  less :  I  should  accom- 
plish less  :  I  should  enjoy  less  :  I  should  love  less.  I  should  have  less 
control  over  my  own  feelings.  I  should  be  less  patient.  I  should  be 
less  hopeful.  I  should  be  less  cheerful.  The  present  and  the  future 
would  alike  be  darker  and  more  gloomy  to  me.  I  should  feel  less 
hope  for  my  country.  I  should  have  less  faith  in  the  efforts  of  pat- 
riots ;  and  in  the  sufferings  of  martyrs.  I  should  have  less  hope  of 
ultimate  success  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  I  should 
neither  think  of  life  nor  of  death,  of  the  past,  the  present,  nor  the 
future,  of  myself  nor  of  my  fellow-men,  of  the  globe  on  which  I  live, 
nor  of  the  universe  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  with  so  much  pleasure 
as  I  do,  if  the  religious  faculty  within  me  were  not  cultivated, — if  my 
belief  in  God  were  not  strong, — if  my  belief  in  the  eternal  triumph  of 
truth  and  righteousness  were  not  absolute.  I  feel  as  though  life  and 
being  would  be  quite  a  different  thing  with  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
the  weakness  of  man  is  underlaid  by  the  power  of  God, — that  the 
errors  of  man  are  over-ruled  by  the  wisdom  of  God, — that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  yet  to  be  rendered  in  some  way  subservient  to  the 
welfare  of  creation,  to  the  perfection  and  glory  and  bliss  of  humanity. 
Others  may  feel  as  they  may,  I  feel  that  religion  is  a  part  of  my  life, 
a  part  of  my  strength,  a  part  of  my  joy.  I  feel  that  religion  is  essen- 
tial to  my  perfection  and  my  bliss. 

And  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  any  ill  effect  that  can  arise  from 
the  development  of  the  religious  faculty  or  principle.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  religious  faculty  may  be  over-excited,  just  as  the 
social  or  benevolent  affections  may  be  over-excited.  I  am  also  aware 
that  the  religious  faculty  may  be  unwisely  directed, — may  be  associ- 
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ated  with  great  and  grievous  errors, — may  be  leagued  with  corruption 
and  crime, — may  give  strength  to  malignity  and  cruelty.  And  I  am 
also  aware,  that  the  abuse,  the  excess,  or  the  mis-direction  of  the  re- 
ligious faculty,  may  be  accompanied  with  incalculable  evil, — with  evil 
of  almost  every  description.  I  am  also  free  to  acknowledge  that  the 
religious  faculty,  under  the  guidance  of  error,  or  when  working  amidst 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  or  in  connection  with  revenge  and  malig- 
nity, with  covetousness  and  ferocity,  has  aided  in  the  shedding  of 
blood,  in  the  torture  of  innocents,  in  the  enslavement  of  humanity,  in 
the  creation  of  turbulence  and  war,  in  the  perpetration  of  the  darkest 
and  most  revolting  deeds.  I  am  aware  of  all  this.  I  am  free  to 
acknowledge  all  this.  And  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  the  re- 
ligious faculty  when  mis-directed,  badly  cultivated,  over-excited,  or 
unhappily  united  with  other  powers  or  passions,  may  prove  as  injur- 
ious,— a  source  of  as  great  a  torment  to  individuals,  and  of  as  fearful 
mischief  to  the  world,  as  malignity  itself.  I  am  free  to  acknowledge 
that  the  histoiy  of  the  religious  faculty  is  disfigured  with  innumerable 
crimes  and  unutterable  cruelties  ;  with  infinite  follies,  with  grossest 
absurdities,  with  horrible  abominations.  But  this  proves  nothing 
cither  against  the  power  or  worth  of  the  religious  faculty.  It  proves 
nothing  against  the  friendliness  of  the  religious  faculty,  when  properly 
cultivated,  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  humanity.  It  is  no  proof 
either  that  the  religious  faculty  is  not  a  part  of  man's  nature,  or  that 
man  would  be  better  without  that  faculty.  It  neither  proves  that 
man  is  worse  for  the  religious  faculty,  nor  that  man  can  live  and  enjoy 
the  full  bliss  of  humanity  without  that  faculty.  I  am  prepared  to 
acknowledge  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  evil  associated  with  religion, 
as  to  the  crimes  and  cruelties  connected  with  the  workings  of  the  re- 
ligious faculty  in  dark,  uncultured,  and  misguided  men  ;  still  the  religi- 
ous faculty  is  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  is  divine  in  its  original.  The 
religious  faculty  is  a  great,  a  solemn,  a  most  important  portion  of  our 
nature  :  and  its  cultivation  is  essential  to  our  perfection  and  welfare. 

The  evils  connected  with  religion  are  attributable  to  ignorance,  to 
interest,  and  to  the  undue  activity  of  certain  other  portions  of  man's 
nature  ;  or  to  the  imperfect  culture  or  defective  activity  of  certain 
portions  of  man's  nature.  Religion  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
sole,  the  only,  or  the  infallible  guide  of  man  ;  but  as  a  single  principle 
of  action,  in  the  first  place,  and  as  a  source  of  enjoyment  in  the  second 
place.  The  principle  of  action  may  be  all  right ;  but  the  guide  of 
that  action  may  be  wrong.  Hunger  is  a  principle  of  action,  as  well 
as  a  source  of  enjoyment.  It  is  a  principle  of  action  ;  it  prompts  us 
to  look  for  food  ;  it  prompts  us  to  take  and  consume  the  food 
within  our  reach  :  but  it  does  not  tell  us  what  food  is  our's  and 
what  is  another's — what  food  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  what 
food  is  bad  and  poisonous.  It  does  not  tell  us  in  what  state 
it  is  best  to  eat  that  food,  whether  raw,  or  boiled,  or  baked, — 
whether  hot,  or  cold,  or  warm.  It  does  not  tell  us  whether  we 
ought  to  eat  one,  or  two,  or  twenty  kinds  of  food  at  a  meal.  Nor 
does  it  tell  us  with  what  customs  or  forms  or  ceremonies  the  business 
of  eating  should  be  conducted.  On  all  these  subjects  it  is  silent.  Taste 
is  a  guide,  to  some  extent,  with  respect  to  the  things  we  should  eat ; 
but  even  taste  is  not  infallible  ;  much  less  does  it  guide  us  in  all 
things.  To  guide  us  in  reference  to  eating,  we  require  intelli(jence 
and  memory.  To  prevent  us  from  injuring  ourselves  by  eating,  or  to 
enable  us  to  eat  to  the  best  advantage,  we  must  be  thoughtful  and 
observant  ;  we  must  make  experiments  with  respect  to  food,  and 
register  results.  We  must  make  inquiries  too  of  others  who  may  have 
made  experiments  before  us.  And  though  we  ought  not  to  be  led  by 
others  blindly  in  those  matters,  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  slight 
their  instructions,  or  refuse  to  benefit  by  their  experience.  If  we  re- 
fuse to  think  and  observe  ;  if  we  refuse  to  make  experiments  and 
register  results  ;  if  we  refuse  to  make  inquiries  of  others,  and  thus 
lose  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  we  may  suffer.  The  principle  of 
hunger  will  still  compel  us  to  eat,  whether  we  give  ourselves  the  trou- 
ble to  ascertain  what  kind  of  things  we  ought  to  eat  or  not.  The 
principle  of  action,  called  hunger,  will  still  prompt  us  to  eat ;  but  the 


result  of  our  eating  may  be  pain,  disease,  or  death.  Is  the  pain,  the 
disease,  or  the  death  in  this  case  to  be  charged  on  hunger  ?  or  on  the 
lack  of  intelligence  and  care  ?  On  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  care 
most  assuredly.  If  men  when  hungry  eat  poison,  and  destroy  them- 
selves, they  only  prove,  not  that  hunger  is  a  bad  tiling,  or  that  eating 
is  unnatural,  but  that  they  themselves  are  lacking  in  intelligence  and 
care. 

So  with  respect  to  the  religious  principle.  It  prompts  men  to 
action  ;  it  obliges  men  to  act ; —  it  prompts  men  to  spealc  ;  it  obliges 
them  to  speak.  But  it  does  not  tell  them  what  to  do  or  what  to  say. 
It  is  the  office  of  intelligence  to  do  this.  Religion  is  a  prompter  to 
action  ;  intelligence  is  the  guide  of  that  action.  Religion  and  bene- 
volence are  both  prompters  to  action,  but  intellect  must  guide  them 
both.  Benevolence  may  make  a  man  a  destroyer  as  effectually  as 
selfishness,  if  not  well  guided.  How  many  have  killed  their  children 
by  their  efforts  to  secure  and  bless  them.  I  have  seen  the  tender 
mother,  under  the  influence  of  unutterable  affection,  pursue  a  course 
which  has  enfeebled  first  and  then  destroyed,  the  child  that  was  the 
object  of  her  unutterable  love.  She  did  this  for  want  of  intelligence. 
She  wished  her  child  well,  and  her  wish  impelled  her  to  action  ;  but 
she  lacked  intelligence  as  to  the  means  of  promoting  its  welfare,  and 
her  action  was  destructive.  And  so  it  is  with  religion.  The  religious 
faculty  impels  men  to  action  ;  but  many  who  are  powerfully  impelled 
by  the  religious  principle,  are  lacking  in  intelligence  : — many  who  are 
under  the  impulse  of  religion,  are  under  the  influence  or  guidance  of 
great  and  grievous  errors, — of  cruel  delusions  and  impositions.  The 
religious  principle  prompts  them  to  action  ;  but  their  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, their  subjection  to  cruel  and  inhuman  delusions,  misguide  their 
actions  ;  and  the  religious  power,  and  the  power  of  man's  nature  gene- 
rally, in  such  cases,  are  spent  unwisely,  and  work  incalculable  mis- 
chief. 

And  so  it  is  with  respect  to  enjoyment.  The  religious  faculty 
naturally  tends  to  cheer,  to  elevate,  and  bless  mankind  ;  but  linked 
with  dark  and  hideous  errors,  with  gloomy  and  infernal  imaginings, 
with  malignant  and  diabolical  creeds,  with  filthy  and  unnatural  super- 
stitions, with  painful  and  torturing  ceremonies,  with  principles  of 
spiritual  despotism,  with  wild  unnatural;  fears,  it  frequently  becomes 
a  source  of  unutterable  torment  ;  the  parent  of  gloom,  of  madness, 
and  of  misery.  It  gives  birth  to  a  world  of  hideous  fancies,  of  ground- 
less and  tormenting  apprehensions,  and  creates  for  the  enslaved  and 
benighted  soul  a  world  of  dire  chimeras.  But  this  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  religious  principle,  but  to  the  charge  of  defective  intelli- 
gence. These  miseries  are  not  to  be  charged  on  the  religious  faculty, 
but  on  the  mis-guidings  of  the  intellect,  on  the  want  of  knowledge. 

If  any  individual  holds  different  views  from  those  I  am  here  unfolding, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  statement  of  them.  In  other  words,  if  there 
be  any  man  who  feels  it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure,  or  who  thinlcs  he 
feels  it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure,  to  be  an  Athiest, — if  there  be  any 
man  who  thinks  that  a  disbelief  in  God,  in  retribution,  and  in  immor- 
tality is  really  a  blessing  to  man  ;  a  blessing  to  individuals,  and  a 
blessing  to  the  world, — if  there  be  any  man  whose  experience  on  the 
subject  of  religion  differs  essentially  from  my  own  as  here  laid  down, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  communication  from  him.  I  long  for  truth. 
I  wish  to  have  the  depths  of  human  nature  sounded.  I  wish  to  liave 
thedepthsof  nature  generally  fathomed.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
aid  of  another  person's  line.  I  shall  be  as  glad  to  receive  instructions 
as  I  am  to  give ;  as  willing  to  learn  as  T  am  to  teach.  I  want  to 
know  the  truth.  I  want  to  know  it  well.  I  speak  with  freedom,  be- 
cause I  think  and  feel  it  best  to  do  so.  And  I  wish  to  encourage  the 
same  freedom  in  others  which  I  use  with  so  much  pleasure  myself. 
Speak  freely,  my  friends.  If  religion  be  indeed  a  portion  of  our 
nature,  let  us  do  it  justice.  If  it  be  a  faculty  of  our  being,  let  us  cul- 
tivate it.  If  it  is  meant  for  good,  let  us  try  to  render  it  productive  of 
that  good.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  faculty  be  a  blessing,  let 
us  join  to  secure  that  blessing.  If  the  religious  faculty  be  a  curse,  let 
us  see  it,  that  we  may  join  together  for  its  extinction.     Let  us  think. 
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and  speak,  and  write  with  perfect  freedom  and  candour.  I  will  scold 
no  unbeliever.  I  will  curse,  I  will  persecute,  I  will  torture,  I  will 
blame  no  Atheist.  I  will  do  the  greatest  unbeliever  in  the  universe 
full  justice,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  ability.  Deal  freely  then  and 
faithfully  with  me,  as  I  would  deal  with  you.  If  you  believe  me 
wrong,  endeavour  to  put  me  right  ;  as  I,  when  I  believe  that  you  are 
wrong,  will  endeavour  to  put  you  right.  Never  mind  the  orthodox  ; 
they  of  course  will  rage  at  the  freedom  with  which  we  speak,  and  will 
hate  us  all  the  more  for  the  love  we  show  to  one  another.  They  will 
persecute  us  for  our  kindness  in  tolerating  one  another,  and  for  our 
honesty  in  seeking  to  know  what  is  truth.  They  will  denounce  me  as 
an  infidel  for  my  endeavours  to  place  religion  on  its  true  foundation, 
and  to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  and  proper  hght.  They  will  hate  me 
worse  than  they  hate  the  Atheis*  himself.  No  matter  ;  I  will  bear 
my  lot  with  patience  and  with  cheerfulness.  All  I  wish  is,  that  my 
readers  will  do  the  same,  and  join  me  in  the  most  solemn  and  inter- 
esting, in  the  most  important  and  beneficent  investigations  that  can 
engage  the  mind  of  man. 


LEVELLERS,  EOBBERS,  SPOILERS,  &c. 


We  say  we  advocate  no  levelling  views,  nor  any  system  of  spolia- 
tion or  robbery.  We  ought  however  at  the  same  time  to  observe, 
that  we  know  of  no  levelling  views,  no  system  of  spoliation  or  plun- 
der, that  could  possibly  be  advocated  by  any  man,  more  objectionable, 
more  inhuman,  more  injurious,  than  the  principles  acted  upon  by  our 
aristocratic  tyrants.  Suppose  that  we  had  really  advocated  an  un- 
sparing levelling  system, — suppose  that  we  had  recommended  the 
poor  and  working  classes  to  seize  the  lands  of  the  Aristocrats,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  middle-class  men,  and  divide  them  equally  amongst 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  should  we  have  been  recommend- 
ing anything  so  bad  as  the  system  which  is  acted  upon  by  our  aristo- 
cratic tyrants  ?  Would  there  be  any  comparison  between  the  guilt  of 
the  poor  and  working-classes  seizing  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
dividing  it  equally  amongst  the  whole  population,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
Aristocrats,  and  the  selfish  portions  of  the  middle-classes,  seizing  all 
the  wealth  of  the  country  and  dividing  it  amongst  a  few,  and  leaving 
the  millions  to  languish  in  want,  or  die  of  absolute  starvation  ? 
Would  there  be  any  comparison  between  the  guilt  of  the  poor  and 
working-classes  laying  hold  of  the  wealth  which  they  themselves  have 
produced,  and  distributing  it  equally  amongst  the  producers  and  the 
non-producers,  and  the  guilt  of  the  Aristocrats  and  their  middle-class 
supporters  laying  hold  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  distribut- 
ing it  not  amongst  all,  but  amongst  a  handful  of  idle,  useless  non-pro- 
ducers ?     I  say  not. 

I  go  a  step  further  and  declare,  that  if  the  poor  and  working-classes 
should  seize  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  divide  it  equally,  not 
among  all,  but  amongst  themselves  and  their  friends  alone,  and  send 
the  non- producing  plundering  Aristocrats  and  their  selfish  temporizing 
middle  class  supporters  to  Botany  Bay  or  Van  Dieman's  land  in 
chains,  I  should  not  regard  their  plan  as  so  unreasonable  or  wicked  as 
the  plan  which  at  present  is  acted  upon  by  the  proud,  the  ignorant, 
the  cruel,  the  inhuman  Aristocrats,  and  their  servile,  treacherous, 
middle-class  supporters. 

The  truth  is,  that  though  a  levelling  scheme  such  as  that  of  which 
we  are  speaking  would  h%  foolish,  it  would  not  be  situation  or  robbery. 
It  would  only  he  justice  after  all.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  the  property  of  those  who  produce  it.  Let 
who  will  look  black, — let  who  will  foam  and  rage, — let  the  Aristo- 
crats and  their  middle-class  supporters  shriek  out  as  ihey  please, — if 
it  were  even  to  choke  them  with  rage  they  shall  have  the  truth  for 
once,  and  the  truth  is  this  ;  that  the  wealth  of  the    country  is 

THE    PBOPEKTV     OF    THOSE    WHO    rRODUCK    IT,    AND    THAT     THE    LAKD 
«F    THE   COUNTRY     IS     AS     MUCH     THE     PHOPEBTY    OF   THE    STAKVIN© 


LABOURER  AS  OF  THE  PAMPERED  AHISTOCRAT,"THAT  THE  FOOD  AND  THE 
MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  MORE  TRULY  THE  PROPERTY 
OF  THE    LABOURERS    THAN    OF    ANY    OTHER    PARTY.       At    the  Very   best 

the  aristocratic  landholders  and  the  middle-class  wealth -holders  are 
but  stewards  of  the  community.  So  that  if  the  poor  and  labourers 
were  to  lay  hold  of  the  land  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  dis- 
tribute it  equally,  either  amongst  the  jefiole  of  the  population  or 
amongst  themselves  alone,  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  robbery  ;  they 
would  only  be  taking  possession  of  their  own.  But  the  Aristocrats  and 
their  selfish  middle-class  supporters  are  guilty  of  spoliation  and  rob- 
bery ; — they  do  take  that  which  is  another's,  and  appropriate  it  to 
themselves  :  they  do  rob,  not  a  handful  of  people,  but  the  nation  at 
large.  And  they  distribute  the  wealth,  not  equally  amongst  all,  much 
less  equally  amongst  all  the  producers  of  the  wealth  ;  but  amongst  a 
handful  only,  who  are  robbers  and  spoilers,  and  robbers  and  spoilers 
of  the  very  worst  possible  description.  They  take  from  the  needy, 
and  give  it  to  those  who  are  already  too  rich.  They  rob  the  poor,  and 
reduce  them  to  absolute  starvation.  If  the  poor  and  working-classes 
vjere  to  join  together  to  rob  their  rich  neighbours  and  to  divide  the 
spoil  among  themselves,  it  would  still  be  an  offence  of  trifling  crimi- 
nality, compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  Aristocrats  and  their  selfish 
middle-class  supporters. 

The  least  criminal  kind  of  robbery  of  all  is,  when  the  poor  man, 
starving  for  want,  robs  a  rich  man  who  has  more  than  he  needs. 
While  the  conduct  of  the  rich,  who  has  more  than  he  knows  hosv  to 
use,  and  yet  robs  the  poor,  who  have  not  sufficient  to  live  upon,  is  the 
cruellest  and  most  criminal  kind  of  robbery  of  all. 

And  this  latter  kind  of  robbery  is  going  on  daily, — it  has  been  going 
on  for  ages  and  centuries.  The  Aristocrats  and  their  middle-class 
supporters  have  robbed  the  poor  of  this  country,  in  many  cases,  of 
their  all  ;  and  murdered  them  in  the  end  by  war  or  starvation. 
And  in  all  cases  they  have  robbed  them  of  ninepence  out  of  every 
shilling.  The  labouring  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do 
not  receive,  and  have  not  received  for  generations  past,  more  than  one 
fourth  of  what  is  their  due.  More  than  three -fourths  of  what  is  their 
due  is  taken  from  them  by  the  Aristocrats  and  their  middlexlass  sup- 
porters. The  Aristocrats  and  their  middle-class  supporters  are,  literallj' 
and  truly,  wholesale,  universal,  systematic,  and  perpetual  thieves. 
They  are  wholesale,  systematic  robbers  of  the  poor.  They  take  from 
the  poor  the  wealth  which  they  produce.  Tiiey  take  from  the  poor 
the  small  portion  of  wealth  without  which  they  cannot  live,  and 
divide  it  amongst  the  most  worthless  of  men  ;  who  have  already  too 
much  for  their  welfare,  and  who  can  only  make  use  of  the  property 
which  they  take  from  the  poor,  in  increasing  their  own  degradation 
and  misery. 

And  now,  ye  hireling  editors  of  lying  newspapers, — ye  black- 
souled  tyrants  of  the  poor, — ye  perjured  cheats  ;  ye  flatterers  of  whole- 
sale thieves  ;  ye  abettors  of  titled  murderers  ;  ye  haters  of  the  poor ; 
ye  foes  to  the  honest  and  industrious  ;  ye  heartless,  wholesale,  and 
eternal  liars  ;  ye  cruel  and  unmanly,  ye  base  and  infamous  plotters 
against  the  millions  of  your  countrymen  ;  what  do  you  say  to  me 
now  ?  Where  is  your  answer  ?  I  challenge  you  to  a  public  discus- 
sion on  this  subject.  I  give  you  my  name.  I  dare  you  to  meet  me 
before  a  free  and  unpacked  assembly  of  my  countrymen,  in  any  town 
in  the  kingdom.  I  engage  to  prove,  first,  that  the  working-classes  of 
this  country,  or  the  Chartists  and  Republicans  of  this  country,  have  no 
such  object  in  view  as  a  levelling  scheme  ;  or  a  plan  for  taking  the 
wealth  of  the  country  and  dividing  it  equally,  either  amongst  them- 
selves alone,  or  amongst  themselves  and  their  foes.  And,  secondly, 
that  if  they  had  such  a  scheme  in  view,  they  would  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  chargeable  with  attempts  at  wholesale  spoliation  or  robbery. 
And  thirdly,  that  if  they  really  did  contemplate  a  system  of  spoliation 
and  robbery,  they  never  could  contemplate,  much  less  perpetrate,  a 
scheme  of  a  more  criminal,  a  more  heartless,  a  more  inhuman  and 
murderous  character,  than  the  scheme  which  has  been  acted  upon 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  by  your  unprin- 
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cipled  and  bloody  supporters,  the  Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain,  and 
their  middle-class  advocates  and  abettors. 

The  truth  is,  the  poor  and  working  classes  have  never  yet,  as  a 
class,  thought  of  asking  for  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  what  is  their 
due.  Great  numbers  of  them  ask  for  the  Charter,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  now  contemplate  a  Republic.  But  is  the 
adoption  of  the  Charter,  or  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  the  whole 
that  the  poor  and  working  classes  have  a  right  to  demand  ?  The 
poor  and  working  classes  seek  for  the  Charter  or  a  Republic  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  many  bad  laws,  and  the  adoption  of 
several  useful  measures  by  the  Government :  yet  still  their  demands 
do  not  go  half  so  far  as  their  rights.  The  working  classes  have  rights 
of  which  they  have  hardly  dreamt  as  yet.  They  have  many  rights 
for  which  they  have  never  asked.  The  working  classes  have  been 
most  moderate, — the  Chartists  and  Republicans  have  been  most 
reasonable  in  their  demands.  The  parties  who  have  been  exlraoagant 
in  their  demands,  and  who  have  even  gained  their  demands  by  blood 
and  fire,  by  craft  and  violence,  are  the  Aristocrats  and  their  selfish 
middle  class  supporters.  The  poor  and  the  working  classes  have  been 
most  reasonable  in  their  demands  :  or,  rather,  they  have  been  unrea- 
sonably moderate  in  their  demands  ;  while  the  demands  and  exac- 
tions of  the  tyrant  Aristocrats,  and  their  faithless,  sneaking,  middle 
class  supporters  have  been  most  extravagant,  most  outrageous,  most 
unjust  and  cruel. 

We  repeat,  that  neither  we  nor  our  poorer  labouring  brethren  have 
any  idea  of  demanding  a  universal  and  unsparing  levelling  system, 
•we  have  no  idea  of  demanding  an  equal  division  of  property.  We 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  such  a  demand.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  a  perfect  levelling  system  could  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
men  who  charge  us  with  contemplating  such  a  system,  are  either 
utterly  ignorant  of  our  views  and  plans,  or  terribly  regardless  of  truth 
and  equity.  What  we  want  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  truly  and  thoroughly 
popular  Government ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  enactment  of  a 
few  just  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  a  few  just  principles  of  go- 
vernment :  and  we  ask  no  more.  At  the  same  time,  we  repeat,  that 
if  we  had  demanded  a  levelling  system, — if  we  had  insisted  on  the 
equal  and  universal  division  of  property, — if  we  were  really  to  join 
together  to  lay  hold  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  divide  it, 
not  amongst  all  the  people,  but  amongst  those  only  who  have  done 
something  towards  producing  and  preserving  it,  while  we  sent  off  the 
rest  with  a  pauper  or  a  convict  allowance  to  the  wilds  of  Australia, 
we  should  not  be  chargeable  with  robbery  or  spoliation  ;  we  should 
only  be  chargeable  with  a  lack  of  wisdom,  and  perhaps  a  little  defi- 
ciency of  charity.  Let  the  truth  be  told.  Let  the  public  liars  be 
contradicted.  Let  the  infamous  slanderers  connected  with  the  hire- 
ling press  be  fairly  challenged  ;  and  whether  we  choose  to  insist  on 
the  whole  of  our  rights  or  not,  let  us  give  the  nation  to  understand 
that  we  know  what  are  our  rights,  and  that  we  know  who  they  are 
who  withhold  them  from  us. 


RETIEW.— Emigration. 


I  have  just  been  reading  a  most  interesting  little  work,  entitled  '  A 
True  Picture  of  Emigration  ;  or  fourteen  j/ears  in  the  interior  of  North 
America  :  being  a  full  and  impartial  account  of  the  various  difflcuUies  and 
ultimate  success  of  an  English  family  which  emigrated  from  Barwkk-iu- 
Elmet,  near  Leeds,  in  the  year  1831.  Published  bi/  David  Green,  Brig- 
gate,  Leeds  ;  A.  Hei/wood,  Manchester  ;  and  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street, 
Strand,  London. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  justice  to  this  work  in  the  present  number  ; 
but  I  hope  to  notice  it  more  at  length  in  our  next.  All  who  have 
thoughts  of  emigrating  to  North  America,  should,  if  possible,  read  this 
little  work. 

As  the  Publisher  has  given  me  liberty,  in  reviewing  this  work,  to  give 
as  much  of  it  to  my  readers  as  I  may  think  well,  I  shall,  in  my  next, 
give  the  substance  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  lengthy  quotations  from 
the  more  important  and  interesting  portions  of  the  work.    Meanwhile, 


let  me  caution  people  to  beware  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  shipped  off 
to  any  of  the  British  Colonies,  unless,  in  the  first  place,  they  find  them- 
selves utterly  unable  to  raise,  money  sufficient  to  take  them  to  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  have  the  surest 
gurantees  that  they  will  have  a  chance  of  doing  well  in  the  Colonies  to 
which  they  may  go. 

The  British  Colonies  are  cursed  with  aristocratic  mis-rule.  There  is 
not  a  Colony  which  aristocratic  mis-government  has  not  almost 
strangled  to  death.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  either  will  not 
or  cannot  rule  wisely  and  justly.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  a  curse 
is  in  it,  and  a  curse  is  on  it ;  and  until  the  order  of  the  Aristocracy 
perish,  or  give  place  to  a  Democracy,  no  man  that  has  any  respect  for 
himself  or  his  family,  will  place  himself  in  its  power,  so  long  as  he  can 
help  it.  And  the  men  who  go  to  the  Colonies  do  place  themselves  in  its 
power,  or  at  its  mercy. 

There  is  room  in  the  United  States  for  all  the  people  of  the  British 
Islands.  There  is  laud  enough  to  make  every  one  rich,  and  every  one, 
by  temperance  and  persevering  industry,  may  obtain  a  fair  portion  of 
that  land.  And  the  land  is  infinitely  productive.  And  the  climate  is 
not  at  all  unfriendly.  Neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  is  very  excessive. 
Nor  are  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  the  pains  or  discomforts,  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  British  emigrant,  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  lie  before  him.  America,  my  friends  ;  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  the  country  to  which  you  must  direct  your  course,  if  you 
intend  to  emigrate.  No  one,  with  my  consent,  shall  go  even  to  Canada, 
though  Canada  is  the  next  best  place  for  British  emigrants.  Canada 
will  no  doubt  before  long,  be  joined  to  the  United  States,  and  then  the 
plundered  labourers  of  England  and  Ireland  may  emigrate  thither  as 
numerously  as  they  please  ;  but  for  the  present,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  country  for  the  English  and  Irish  emigrants.  But  more 
in  our  next. 

Let  all  who  have  a  trifle  to  spare,  read  the  true  picture  before  us,  and 
they  will  not  long  hesitate  as  to  whether  they  shall  go  to  the  United 
States  or  the  British  Colonies.  I  would  almost  as  soon  lie  down  and 
die,  as  emigrate  to  a  colony  under  the  government  of  the  English,  un- 
til the  Government  of  the  English  is  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
thievish  and  murderous  Ai-istocracy,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  feeling  of  humanity  in  their  souls. 


THE  LIBELLING  CASE. 

I  publish  the  following  from  K.  B.  Aspland,  not  because  I  regard  it  as  trae, 
nor  because  1  consider  K.  B.  Aspland  has  any  claim  on  its  insertion,  but  first, 
to  show  R.  B.  Aspland  an  example  of  liberality  which  he  greatly  needs,  and 
secondly,  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  his  falsehoods,  and  ex- 
posing his  false  and  unmanly  insinuations.  I  am  sorry  that  E.  B.  Aspland 
should  prove  himself  so  mean  and  unworthy  a  man, 

Dukinfield,  August  llth,  1848. 

SlE, 

I  have  received  your  letter  enclosing  a  cutting  from  No.  12  of  The 
People,  headed  '  A  Libeller.'  If  your  Rotherham  correspondent,  or  yourself 
had  thought  proper  to  submit  the  narrative  imputed  to  me  to  my  inspection, 
I  should  have  informed  either  you  or  him  that  it  was  grossly  inaccurate. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  briefly  stating  what  I  did  say  at  the  breakfast 
party  at  Sheffield,  (which  was  a  private  one,)  and  at  which  no  one  from  Rother- 
ham was  present. 

'  A  few  days  previously  I  had  been  informed  by  a  friend  from  Leeds,  (whose 
name  I  mentioned,)  that  he  had  been  waited  upon,  by  a  friend  of  yours,  with 
a  proposal  that  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  should  be  set  free  from  the  printing  busi- 
ness, for  which  he  had  less  talent  than  for  preaching,  and  should  be  enabled 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  instructing  the  people  as  a  Missionary.'  Jly  friend 
enquired  how  it  was  to  be  efi'ected?  The  reply  was,  '  That  the  Unitarians  of 
England  should  raise  about  £500  per  annum  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
Unitarians  of  Leeds  should  begin  the  scheme  with  a  liberal  subscription.'  My 
friend  replied,  '  Mr.  Barker's  principles  respecting  the  Hired  Ministry  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme.'  It  was  said,  '  That  difficulty  could  be  arranged, 
that  £300  could  be  given  to  Mr.  Barker  to  pay  his  travelling  expenses, 
and  that  the  rest  could  be  applied  without  passing  through  Mr.  Barker's 
hands,  to  defray  household  expenses.'  My  friend  enquired  whether  Mr.  Bar- 
ker was  acquainted  with  the  proposal  ?  and  was  told  '  he  was.'  My  friend 
added  that  he  said,  '  He  did  not  think  the  Unitarians  of  Leeds  would  raise 
£o  per  annum,  towards  supporting  Mr.  Barker  as  a  Jlissionary,'  that  thus  the 
interview  ended,  and  he  had  heard  nothing  more  of  the  scheme. 

Of  the  mode  of  remunei-ating  you  by  buying  a  £1000  worth  of  your  tracts, 
my  friend  told  me  nothing.  Had  he  been  informed  of  the  circuitous  and 
somewhat  costly  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty,  I  believe  he  would  not 
not  have  concealed  it  bom  me. 
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You  are  now,  air,  in  possession  of  what  was  really  said  at  Sheffield.  You 
will,  of  course,  insert  my  letter  without  alteration  or  omission.  Whether  you 
will  see  fit  to  withdraw  the  hypothetical  terms  of  abuse,  in  which  you  indulge 
on  mentioning  my  name,  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  but  yourself.  To 
mc,  your  censure  is  rioio  as  unimportant  as  your  praise  would  be  distasteful. 
I  shall  look  on  your  personalities  as  a  retribution  for  the  wrong  I  unconsciously 
did  to  society,  by  assisting  to  arm  with  so  powerful  a  weapon  as  the  Press,  one 
who  so  frequently  abuses  it,  in  the  gratification  of  his  personal  animosities. 
I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c.. 

To  Mr.  Josciyk  Barker.  K.  Brook  Asplanp. 

HEFLY  TO  R.  B.  ASPLAND. 

Sir,  I  have  the  fullest  proof  that  your  version  of  the  story  is  false,  and  that 
the  Torsion  given  by  J.  K.,  which  was  confirmed  to  the  letter  by  Mr.  H.  and 
Mr.  S ,  two  of  the  ministers  who  breakfasted  with  you,  is  strictly  and  tho- 
roughly correct.  Besides ;  your  version  bears  the  marks  of  falsehood  on  its 
very  face. 

2.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  either  contributed  towards  the  Steam  Press 
yourself,  or  oblained  subscriptions  from  others.  If  you  did,  1  suppose  you 
did  it  with  a  good  intent,  and  need  indulge  no  fear  that  a  fatherly  God  will 
punish  you  for  your  well  meant  labours. 

3.  I  have  never  employed  my  Press  in  attacking  individuals ;  but  you 
have  employed  yours  in  so  doing.  Of  the  offence  with  which  you  charge 
me  I  am  innocent,  and  you  are  guilty.  Your  attacks  on  tne  have  been  most 
discreditable.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  treated  you  with  a  manliness  which 
you  neither  possess  yourself,  nor  appear  to  be  able  to  appreciate  in  another. 

4.  If  your  account  of  what  was  told  you  by  your  Leeds  friend  be  correct, 
your  Leeds  friend,  like  yourself,  is  wanting  in  respect  for  truth. 

5.  If  you  will  appoint  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  friends,  I  will  prove,  both 
that  you  told  the  story  as  given  in  No.  12  of  The  People,  and  that  the  stoiy 
was  utterly  false  :  and  I  will  also  prove,  by  witnesses  of  unquestionable  verac- 
ity, that  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  affair  is  true  to  the  letter. 

6.  I  am  sorry  thus  to  place  you  before  the  public  as  a  convicted  falsifier 
and  slanderer ;  but  so  long  as  my  reputation  is  of  importance  to  the  public,  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  defend  it,  though  in  doing  so  I  should  have  to  expose 
less  guilty  men  than  yourself. 

7.  Let  me  add,  that  no  man,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  can  convict 
me  of  inconsistency  or  dishonesty.  And  especially  is  it  certain,  that  no  man 
will  ever  be  able  to  convict  me  of  offering  to  enslave  myself  for  hire.  If  I  had 
ckofien  to  he  a  hirelivy,  I  could  have  had  some  thousands  a  year.  But  there  is 
one  man  that  no  party  has  been  able  to  buy. 

As  you  have  referred  to  the  St«am  Press  repeatedly,  and  as  several  other 
Unitarians  have  written  to  me  on  the  same  subject,  it  seems  necessary  that 
I  should  speak  on  that  point  at  some  length.     I  observe  then, 

1.  That  I  never  aslrd  any  one  for  a  subscription  towards  the  Steam  Press, 
nor  did  any  one  else  ever  ask  for  a  subscription  by  my  instructions. 

2.  I  proposed  from  the  first  to  give  all  who  would  accept  it,  the  amount  of 
their  conti-ibutions  in  books  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price,  and  to  many  I  have 
returned  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  this  way. 

3.  When  parties  have  refused  to  take  books  to  the  amount  of  their  contribu- 
tions, I  have  acted  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  amount  of  books  to  others ; 
being  desirous  to  pay  for  the  Press  with  my  own  property  to  the  last  farthing, 
lu  this  and  other  ways  I  have  paid  for  the  Press  twice  over. 

4.  I  always  said  that  if  I  got  a  Press,  I  should  regard  it  as  my  own,  and  use 
it  as  I  myself  might  think  best,  consulting  the  will  of  no  one  on  earth.  I  prac- 
tised no  deceit ;  I  used  no  reserve. 

5.  The  Press  was  presented  to  me  with  the  full  understanding  that  I  should 
use  it  as  I  myself  might  think  best.  This  was  stated  expressly,  over  and  over 
again,  at  the  time  of  the  presentation.     (See  Eeport  and  Speeches.) 

6.  It  was  expressly  urged  upon  me,  by  Dr.  Bowring,  that  I  should  employ 
the  Press  in  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  ;  and  it  Was  as  expressly  stated  by 
myself,  in  my  speech  on  the  occasion,  that  I  woiilJ  employ  it  in  that  cause. 
(See  Dr.  Bowring's  Address,  and  my  speedi  in  reply.)  It  is  in  strictest  ac- 
cordance with  Dr.  Bowring's  address  and  my  speech  |in  reply,  that  I  am  em- 
ploying the  Press  at  this  time,  and  that  I  have  employed  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

7.  I  am,  in  my  opinion,  employing  the  Press  in  the  best  way  in  which  a 
Press  can  be  employed.  I  am  employing  it  in  promoting  knowledge  on  every 
subject,  and  especially  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  am  employ- 
ing it  in  discountenancing  vice,  and  promoting  virtue,  in  every  form,  and  to 
the  farthest  possible  extent.  I  am  employing  it  in  the  service  of  God  and 
humanity,  and  in  the  service  of  God  and  humanity  alone. 

8.  If  any  individuals  thought  that  I  should  use  the  Press  in  printing  works 
on  theology  alone,  they  were  greatly  mistaken ;  their  thought  was  their  folly, 
and  they  have  no  one  to  blame  for  their  disappointment  but  themselves.  I 
may  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  I  have  printed  and  published  more  theo- 
logical works  during  the  last  seven  years,  than  any  religious  Association  in 
the  kingdom,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  And  I  may  further  add,  that  I  have 
published  a  great  many  theological  publications  at  a  considcr.ible  loss. 

9.  The  parties  who  write  to  mc  about  what  they  call  the  mis-use  or  abuse  of 
my  Press,  are  chiefly  persons,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  who  neither  subscribed  to 
the  Press  themselves,  nor  obtained  subscriptions  from  others :  they  are  there- 
fore the  parties  who  have  least  of  all  any  cause  to  complain. 


10.  Let  it  be  known,  that  the  Press  was  presented  to  me  by  no  particular 
party.  It  was  not  presented  to  me  by  the  Unitarians  :  nor  w;is  it  presentcii 
for  Unitarian  purposes.  The  first  subscribers  to  the  Press  were  my  own  im- 
mediate friends.  Individuals  among  the  Unitarians  took  part  with  my  friends 
in  raising  the  subscriptions  to  the  requisite  amount ;  but  the  Unitarians,  as  a 
body,  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  raising  of  the  subscriptions,  or  the 
presentation  of  the  Press. 

11.  The  Press  was  not  presented  to  me  as  a  bribe,  to  induce  me  to  pursue 
this  or  that  particular  course.  Nor  was  it  give  to  me  as  hire  for  services  after- 
wards to  be  rendered.  It  was  given  to  me  in  consideration  of  what  1  had 
already  done :  as  a  testimony  for  services  previously  rendered .  And  I  beg 
leave  to  state,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  friends  who  subscribed  to  the  Press, 
that  if  the  question  of  obligation  is  to  be  discussed,  I  consider  that  I  am  under 
far  less  obligation  to  others  than  others  are  to  me.  I  make  no  exceptions.  I 
have  done  far  more  for  the  Unitarians,  than  ever  the  Unitarians  did  for  me.  I 
have  done  far  more  for  every  party  with  which  I  have  had  to  do,  than  any 
party  has  ever  done  for  me.  Where  I  am  debtor  to  the  amount  of  a  penny 
to  others  :  others  are  debtors  to  the  amount  of  pounds  to  me.  I  speak  not 
this  with  respect  to  indii'iduals,  but  with  respect  to  parties.  There  are  indi- 
viduals who  have  done  great  things  for  me,  for  whom  I  have  done  little  in 
return  perhaps ;  but  these  individuals  are  exceedingly  few. 

12.  If  any  individual  who  contributed  towards  the  Press,  thinks  I  am  naing 
that  Press  for  evil  purposes,  I  will,  if  he  will  forward  his  name,  remit  as  I 
promised  from  the  beginning,  the  amount  of  his  subscription,  in  whatever 
kind  of  books  he  may  choose  from  my  stock.  He  shall  have  either  books  that 
were  printed  before  the  Press  was  presented,  or  books  that  have  been  printed. 
since,  whichever  he  pleases.  And  if  he  will  give  me  time,  he  shall  have  his 
subscription  in  money  if  he  prefer  it. 

13.  If  those  individuals  who  presented  the  Press,  will  supply  tho  Press  with 
work  such  as  they  think  the  Press  ought  to  do  ;  the  Press  shall  be  ut  their  ser- 
vice. They  shall  keep  it  employed  on  theological  subjects,  if  they  think 
well,  and  I  will  simply  charge  them  for  the  labour  of  the  men,  the  paper,  the 
ink,  and  the  steam.  I  will  make  no  profit  from  them  whatever.  Or  if  they 
will  form  a  Committee,  and  take  the  Press  into  their  own  hands,  they  skill 
have  it  whenever  they  please.  They  shall  have  it  with  pleasure.  I  can  easily 
purchase  another  for  myself. 

14.  Let  me  further  observe,  that  neither  Unitarians  nor  Trinitarians  made 
me  a  printer  ;  I  made  myself  one.  And  the  only  two  persons  who  helped  mc 
to  my  first  Press  were  two  ladies.  I  printed  millions  of  things  before  I  was 
taken  by  the  hand  by  any  considerable  number  of  the  Unitarians.  They  arc 
quite  mistaken  if  they  think  I  am  indebted  for  the  power  of  the  Press  to  tkeio. 

I  have  many  things  more  to  say,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  add 
much  more.  I  regard  the  Unitarians  in  general  as  among  the  l?est  of  their 
race.  I  have  found  among  them  and  the  Quakers  some  of  the  loveliest,  as' weJI 
as  some  of  the  loftiest  specimens  of  humanity.  I  shall  never  fall  out  with 
them  as  a  class.  You,  Mr.  Aspland,  and  your  anonymous  friend  who  writes  for 
you,  are  not  fair  specimens  of  Unitarianism.  I  difler  from  many  LTnitarians 
on  politics ;  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  better  and  unbribed  portion  of 
them  will  be  as  liberal  or  republican  as  myself,  if  they  will  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  read  and  converse  on  the  subject,  and  time  to  consider  matters 
properly.  And  however  things  may  turn  out,  I  shall  content  myself  with  telling 
the  truth,  and  seeking  the  reformation  and  salvation  of  my  race,  and  leave 
the  mean  and  malignant  to  practise  deceit  and  work  mischief  alone. 

J.  Babeei!.         i 


NOTICES  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

To  ,  Leeds. — I  pay  all  my  Compositors  by  the  piece.    For  '  lopj 

primer'  and  'bourgeois,'  &c.,  I  give  S^d.  a  thousand,  which  is  five  per  cci)t 
more,  I  understand,  than  is  generally  given  in  the  provinces.  The  two  m^ 
who  work  by  the  day  have,  one  of  them,  246.,  and  the  other  28s.  a  week.  ,•  At 
the  time  referred  to  the  latter  had  only  27s.  a  week. 

I  am  obliged  to  my  friends  for  their  desire  to  serve  me  by  sending  me  their 
poetical  coniipositions,  but  I  am  compelled  to  repeat  that  I  cannot,  in  general, 
make  use  of  them. 


THE 

KEFORMER'S    ALMANAC    FOR    1849, 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  SHORTLY, 

Containing,  besides  the  usual  Almanac  intelligence,  a  number  of  important 
articles  on  Politics,  Science,  Pieligion,  Morals,  &c.  Kemarks  on  Eepublics, 
Aristocrats,  and  Kings ;  Capital,  Labour,  and  Wages ;  Land,  Bent,  Emigration. 
&e.,  &c.  Price  One  Penny.  The  most  liberal  allowonce  will  be  made  to 
Agents,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  sellers  of  those  Quack-doctor 
Almanacs,  which  are  full  of  false  and  villanous  advertisements.  Orders  should 
be  sent  to  J.  Barker,  or  his  Agents,  as  soon  as  possible. 

i\'o!o  rcadj/,  price  One  Penny,  No.  11  of  the  Eeformet^s  Companion  to 
the  Almanacs. 
Printed  and  Published  by  i.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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PEOPLE : 


THEIR   RIGHTS  AND   LIBERTIES,   THEIR  DUTIES  AND  THEIR 

INTERESTS. 


No.  16.  Vol.  I] 


[Prick  One  Penny. 


EMIGRATION. 

AUSTRALIA    AND    AMERICA.       BEWARE. 


The  Government  are  doing  all  they  can  to  get  people  to  go  to 
Australia.  They  have  their  agents  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  making  use  of  the  most  popular  newspapers.  I  hope  people 
will  be  on  their  guard.  The  statements  of  the  Government  agents 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  ; — their  promises  are  not  to  be  trusted.  It 
is  natural  enough  that  the  Government  should  be  troubled  at  so  many 
people  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  They  dread  the  growing 
strength  of  that  Republic  ;  and  they  dread  the  growing  hatred  of  its 
millions  to  British  tyrannj'.  They  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
hatred  and  indignation  of  the  multitudes  of  Englishmen  and  Irishmen, 
driven  from  their  native  lands  by  their  oppressions,  shall  come  back 
upon  them  mid  the  storms  and  fury  of  a  general  war,  and  aid  in 
effecting  their  destruction. 

It  is  natural,  I  say,  that  the  plundering  and  inhuman  Aristocrats 
should  dread  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  vast  American  Demo- 
cracy. And  it  is  also  natural,  that  under  the  influence  of  such  dread, 
they  should  endeavour  to  prevent  the  men  whom  they  have  injured, 
from  going  to  strengthen  that  Democracy.  But  let  the  people  pay 
attention  to  my  warnings  and  counsels.  The  man  that  goes  to 
Australia  in  the  present  state  of  things  is  a  fool.  Only  think  of  the 
following.  You  must,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  emigrate  to  Australia, 
have  from  a  four  to  a  six  months'  voyage  ;  enough  to  weary  a  man  and 
a  family  to  death.  When  you  reach  the  country,  you  must,  in  the 
second  place,  give  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  an  acre  for  land  ; 
land  frequently  inferior  in  quality,  and  almost  always  badly  situated. 
For  the  curse  of  a  land  monopoly,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
poverty  at  home,  is  extended  to  all  our  Colonies.  It  is  not  in  the 
tyrants'  hearts  to  allow  a  country  which  they  touch  to  go  uncursed. 
Then  you  must,  in  the  third  place,  if  you  go  to  Australia,  reside  in  a 
wilderness.  You  must  have  little  or  no  society.  You  must  then,  in  the 
fourth  place,  have  dear  provisions,  and  be  in  constant  uncertainty  and 
fear  with  respect  to  the  future.  For  famines  are  not  at  all  uncommon 
there.  I  recollect  seeing  statements  in  the  newspapers  some  years 
ago,  of  provisions  being  most  enormously  high.  I  believe  the  price  of 
a  cabbage  was  a  shilling  ;  the  price  of  flour  from  a  shUling  to 
eighteen  pence  a  pound,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  I  do  not 
lecoUect  particulars  exactly ;  but  I  know  that  the  condition  of  the 
poor  was  most  dreadful. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  going  to  the  United  States  of  America,  you 
have,  in  the  first  place,  only  a  fortnight  or  a  month's  voyage.  You 
have,  in  the  second  place,  when  you  get  there,  as  much  land  as  you 
please  for  nothing  for  the  first  four  years.  You  have,  in  the  third 
place,  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  land  out  and  out,  at  the  end  of 
iour  years,  for  five  shillings  an  acre.  This  is  the  highest  price  given 
;for  Government  lands,  whatever  the  quality.  You  have,  in  the 
fourth  place,  a  certain,  an  abundant,  and  a  cheap  supply  of  provisions. 
.you  have  no  famines  there.  You  have,  in  the  fifth  place,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  considerable  population  around  you  on  all  sides, 
many  of  them  people  from  your  own  country,  and  likely  to  prove 
agreeable  and  useful  neighbours. 


Then  again  ;  in  Australia  you  have,  at  the  outset,  besides  many 
other  unreasonable  expenses,  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  a  head 
to  pay  in  the  shape  of  taxes  to  the  accursed  aristocratic  Government 
of  the  Colony.  And  you  have,  in  the  next  place,  the  intolerable 
vexation  of  being  ruled  by  an  arbitrary  and  inhuman  aristocratic 
tyranny.  You  must,  in  fact,  in  Australia,  be  an  outlaw  and  a  slave  ; 
at  the  mercy  of  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  diabolical  set  of  men,  that 
ever  cursed  or  burdened  God's  creation.  Whereas  in  the  United 
States  the  utmost  extent  of  taxation  does  not  reach  ten  shUlings  a 
head  :  and  you  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively  free  and 
rational  Government.  The  emigrant  in  America  is  a  man  and  a 
citizen.     He  is  treated  with  respect  and  equity. 

Let  those  go  to  Australia  who  have  no  respect  for  themselves  or 
their  families  ;  who  have  no  idea  of  personal  worth  or  dignity  ;  who 
know  not  what  is  due  to  man.  Let  those  go  to  Australia,  who  have  no 
hatred  of  oppression, — no  desire  for  liberty  ;  who  have  souls  adapted 
for  the  crushing  and  galling  curse  of  slaver}', — who  are  willing, 
when  they  have  laboured  for  their  bread  twice  over,  to  have  it  stolen 
from  them  by  a  heartless  set  of  greedy,  grasp- all  Aristocrats.  Let 
those  go  to  Australia,  who  care  not  for  society, — who  prize  not  love, 
or  neighbourhood,  or  friendship  ; — who  have  souls  too  gross  and 
grovelling  even  for  the  higher  kinds  of  brutes, — who  are  spiritually 
blind,  or  miserably  mad,  and  care  not  either  for  their  own  individual 
interests,  or  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  their  children's  children. 
But  let  all  who  have  any  respect  for  themselves,  who  have  any  regard 
for  their  rights  and  liberties, — let  all  who  have  the  feelings  of  true 
manhood  in  them, — let  all  who  have  souls  that  long  for  freedom  and 
love  independence  ; — let  all  who  have  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
their  children  and  the  world  at  large  ; — let  all  who  wish  to  give  a 
testimony  of  burning  and  eternal  hatred  of  aristocratic  oppression,  and  of 
unquenchable  indignation  against  Government  injustice  and  cruelty, — 
let  all  who  respect  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  interests  of  their  common 
humanity,  if  they  must  emigrate,  direct  their  course  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  again  say,  beware  of  the  Goverment  Agents, — beware  of  their 
lying  statements, — beware  of  their  treacherous  promises  ;  and  if  you 
must  emigrate,  follow  the  path  of  your  exiled  brothers  who  are  now 
rejoicing  in  freedom,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  amongst  the  flourish- 
ing states  of  the  American  Republic.  I  am  sorry  such  a  paper  as  the 
Leeds  Tuies  should  lend  itself  to  Government  fraud  and  villany. 
Its  articles  on  Emigration  are  a  disgrace  to  it.  But  there  is  hardly  a 
paper  in  the  country  but  what  is  more  or  less  at  the  service  of  the 
tyrants.     Beware  of  them. 


ITOTICE. 

I  shall  continue  to  give  information  in  The  People,  on  all  subjects 
of  importance  to  emigrants.  I  shall  not  only  answer  the  questions  of 
inquirers,  but  give  the  substance  of  all  that  is  true  in  books  and  news- 
papers on  the  subject.  The  People  shall  be  the  true  emigrant's 
guide.  Next  week  we  shall  publish  some  interesting  letters  from 
emigrants. 
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THE  POISONING  CASES. 


What  horror  people  express  alt  the  pokoaamgs  whkfi  hwe  fceen 
taking  place  in  the  south  !  Howtairainal  the -women  Me  coaKidened 
to  be,  -who,  to  gain  a  few  pounds,'  have  sacrificed  the  5ves  of  their 
husbands  and  children  .'  The  horror  felt  at  those  poisoning  atrocities 
is  not  a  whit  too  great,  nor  is  the  sense  of  the  criminahty  attaching 
to  the  poisoners  a  whit  too  keen.  But  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  parties  who  starve  people  to  death,  are  as  guilty  as  the  parties 
who  poison  people,  and  that  the  Aristocrats  of  this  country,  by  their 
selfish  and  inhinnan  jegislation,  huve,  within  the  last  few  years, 
starred  more  than  a  million  to  death. 

And  there  are  circumstances  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  aristo- 
cratic starvers,  which  there  are  not  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the 
poisoners.  The  Aristocrats  are  infinitely  rich,  and  ought,  instead  of 
starving  people  to  death  by  their  system  of  robbery,  to  have  relieved 
the  needy,  and  comforted  the  afflicted.  Whereas  the  women  who 
have  poisoned  the  few  individuals  in  the  south,  were  poor  ;  and  the 
parties  whom  they  cheated  of  a  portion  of  their  money,  were  not  quite 
on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

We  hav«  no  desire  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  the  poisoners ;  we  only 
wish  people  to  understand  and  remember,  that  those  poisoners, 
and  otTier  retail  murderers,  are  not  the  greatest  criminals  in  the 
land.  We  only  wish  people  to  understand  and  remember,  that  the 
greatest  of  all  criminals  in  this  country, — the  most  reckless  and 
wholesale  murderers, — the  most  systematic  and  yet  the  most  inex- 
cusable tormentors  and  destroyers  of  their  countrymen,  are  the  titled 
Aristocrats  who  mis-govern  this  empire. 

Give  the  retail  thieves  and  the  retail  murderers  their  due  ; — de- 
nounce their  crimes  as  severely  as  you  please  ;  but  do  not,  on  any 
account,-  allow  those  infinitely  greater  criminals, — those  more  atrocious 
tjiieves  and  murderers,  the  heartless  and  inhuman  Aristocrats  of  the 
cpiuitry,  to  escape  rebuke. 

-    ■     :  PHEENOLOGY. 


'I  'bMfeVe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Phrenology, — a  vast  deal 
more  than  those  who  have  never  studied  the  subject  are  able  to  coti- 
oeive.  My  opinion  is,  that  Phrenology  throws  an  infinite  amount  of 
light  on  the  nature  and  organs  of  the  human  mind, — that  it  accounts 
for  a  great  many  phenomena  in  the  human  being,  for  which  no  other 
system  properly  accounts, — that  it  explains  many  mysteries,  and  ac- 
counts for  many  apparent  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  in  the  human 
character. 

"  If  you  wish  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  Phrenology,  you 
should,  if  possible,  read  the  writings  of  Fowler,  the  American,  on  the 
subject.  You  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  works  of  English 
authors  ;  but  the  writings  of  Fowler  throw  a  great  increase  of  light  on 
the  subject. 

I  say  the  principles  of  Phrenology  are,  in  my  judgment,  true ;  birt 
et-en  if  they  were  false,  the  time  you  spend  in  reading  the  works  of 
Fowler  &c.  on  the  subject,  will  not  be  lost.  In  these  works  you 
will  meet  with  a  vast  amount  of  information,  with  multitudes  of"  in- 
teresting facts,  on  many  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  man.  You  will  find  that  the  principles  of  Phreno- 
logy ate  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  religion  and  morals  ; 
with  marriage  and  domestic  relationships  ;  with  education  and  govOTB- 
ment ;  with  medicine  and  surgery  ;  in  short,  with  the  whole  science  of 
human  duty  and  human  welfare  ;  with  every  thing  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  man,  both  with  respect  to  his  body  and  his  mind,  whether 
viewed  as  an  individual  or  a  member  of  society. 

1  have  myself  found  very  great  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Phrenology. 
I  have  not  studied  the  subject  thoroughly;  I  have  not  had  time  to  do 
so.  Nor  have  I  paid  great  attention  to  the  smaller  matters  of  Phre- 
nology, I  have  only  studied  the  subject  generally,  and  somewhat 
ctlfsorily :  but  I  have  found  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  and  a  gteat 


amount  of  benefit  in  studying  it.  If  I  had  time  I  would  study  it 
thoroughly.  I  would  spend  some  years  on  the  subject.  But  I  have 
net  time.  I  must  thecefore  fee  cantent  to  learn  as  much  of  it  as  I  can, 
and  «»deavour  to  put  othea  in  l&e  way  cf  learning  still  more. 

The  notion  that  Htreno&gy  anilitates  against  religion  is  a  false,  a 
foolish  notion  :  it  does  no  such  thing.  The  science  is  in  perfect  har- 
Biomy  -Kvith  lelagion  rightly  anderstood.  It  clashes  with  maqy  things 
in  existing  systems  of  theology,  and  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  re- 
ligious or  sectarian  denominations  ;  but  not  with  religion.  It  militates 
against  sectarianism  and  priestcraft ;  but  not  against  true  godliness.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  the  old  Jewish  notions,  which  made  the  beart^tte 
seat  of  the  soul,  and  the  bowels  the  organ  or  the  dwelling-place'  of 
mercy  and  compassion,  &c.,  but  it  militates  against;  no  great  principle 
of  truth.  It  tends  to  make  people  infidels  in  the  false  systems  of  men, 
in  the  inventions  and  traditions  of  our  unenlightened  elders ;  but  it  no 
way  interferes  with  the  doctrine  of  God  or  his  Providence,  of  human 
duty  or  human  destiny.  But  study  it  for  yourselves.  You  will  lose 
neither  your  time  nor  your  labour  in  so  doing. 

And  the  books  to  which  I  refer  you,  will  not  be  useless,  even  if  you 
should  find  that  the  principles  of  Phrenology  are  not  true.  Tl^e 
works  of  Fowler,  independent  of  the  information  which  they  give  oi> 
phrenological  subjects,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  important 
matter  on  other  subjects  of  the  first  importance. 

If  all  be  well,  I  shall  give  my  readers  some  account  of  the  different 
works  of  Fowler,  and  a  short  abstract  of  their  contents,  in  early  num- 
bers of  The  People.  I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  almost  e'x,- 
clusively  to  political  subjects  in  The  People,  and  I  shall  still  giye 
political  subjects  the  chief  place,  till  I  see  the  work  of  political  reform 
in  a  more  advanced  state  than  that  in  which  it  is  at  present  ;  but  1 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  present  to  my  readers  whatever  iiiformatiaa 
I  myself  may  possess  on  other  matters  of  importance.  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  promote  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  my  readers  in 
all  respects  ;  to  furnish  them  to  every  good  word  and  work  ;  to  fii 
them  for  filling  their  places  to  advantage,  whatever  their  places  may 
be  ;  to  qualify  them  for  doing  the  work  appointed  them  by  God, 
whatever  that  work  may  be  ;  and  for  securing  for  themselves,  their 
families,  their  neighbours,  their  country,  and  their  kind,  that  portiott 
of  blessedness  for  which  a  good  and  benevolent  God  created  them. 


LORD  JOHN  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS  OF 
lEELAND. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  John  is  bent  upon  bribing  the  Catholic  priests 
to  support  his  wicked  order,  in  their  crusade  against  the  liberties  and 
lives  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  report  does 
not  seem  improbable.  Lord  John,  I  dare  say,  is  capable  of  attempting 
any  thing  that  seems  likely  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  class, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  their  system  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  But  I 
hope  Lord  John  will  not  succeed  in  his  attempts  to  bribe  the  CathoHc 
priests.  If  he  does, — if  the  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  do  sell  them' 
selves  and  their  country  to  Lord  John  and  his  order,  a  burning  and 
eternal  curse  will  rest  upon  them, — their  influence  with  the  people 
will  dechne,  and  the  priestly  order  will  fall  under  the  condemnation  of 
every  honest  and  enlightened  man  in  Europe  and  America.  If  they 
do  sell  themselves  and  their  country  to  Lord  John  and  his  order,  thft 
last  remnants  of  priestly  reputation  will  perish  for  ever.  It  will  be 
seen  as  c'learly  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  no  priest  on  earth  should 
ever  be  trusted  more, — that  every  priest  on  earth  is  at  heart  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, — to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
humanity. 

But  let  us  wait,  and  see  whait  the  priests  of  Ireland  will  do.  They 
have  not  conducted  tbemselves  so  patriotically  as  I  could  have 
wished  ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  they  will  go  so  far  as  to  sefl, 
their  country  to  their  unprincipled  enemies.  But  let  us  wait  and  see. 
Theie  ha^e  been  occasions  when  priests  have  disappointed  the  Aristo- 
crats; and  the  coming  occasion  may  prove  oneof  thoae.  We  Shall  se^. 
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THE  FIRST  REVOLUTION  OF  FRANCE  AGAIN". 


It  is  easy  to  explain  wHy  tlie  EngKsh  Aristocrats  and  their  Hireling  priests 
abused  the  French  Revolutionists,  and  sought  to  baffle  and  thwart  them  in 
their  labours.  The  revolutionists  overturned  the  bad  principles  on  which  the 
Govemment  had  been  previously  based,  and  estabUshed  a  just  and  rational 
Constitution  in  their  place.  I  will  give  you  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
established  by  the  revolutionists,  and  you  will  then  perceive  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  that  the  friends  and  advocates  of  royal  and  aristocratic  tyranny 
should  allow  the  revolntionista  to  proceed  unmolested. 

The  ConBtitution  established  by  the  French  revolutionists  provided. 

First,  That  every  man  who  should  pay  a  tax  of  two  shillings  and  six-pence 
a  year,  should  be  an  elector. 

Second,  That  the  number  of  representatives  in  any  place,  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  or  electors. 

Third,  That  the  National  Assembly  should  be  elected  every  two  years. 

Fourth,  That  there  should  be  no  Game  laws,- — but  that  the  farmer  on  whose 
imds  wild  game  should  be  found,  should  have  a  right  to  what  he  could  take. 

Fifth,  That  there  should  be  no  monopolies  of  any  kind, — that  all  trade 
should  be  free,  and  that  every  man  should  be  free  to  follow  any  occupation  by 
which  he  could  procure  an  honest  livelihood,  in  any  town  or  city  throughout 
the  nati«a. 

Sixth,  That  to  preserre  national  representation  from  being  corrupted,  no 
member  of  the  If  ational  Assembly  should  be  an  official  in  the  (Jovenmient, — 
or  a  plaeemsn,  or  a  pensioner. 

Seventh,  That  the  right  of  war  and  peace  should  be  in  the  nation,  or  in  the 
representatives  of  the  nation ;  and  not  in  any  individual  or  class.  The  Consti- 
tution took  away  the  power  of  declaring  war  from  Kings  and  ministers,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  to  bear  the  expenses  of  war. 

Eighth,  That  there  should  be  no  titles,— no  artificial  Aristocracy  or  So- 
bibty : — but  that  men  should  be  men  and  citizens,  and  nothing  more. 

Ninth,  That  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  should,  as  &r  as  possible,  be 
equalized, — that  the  incomes  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  clergj- 
ahonld  be  raised  from  the  incomes  of  the  higher  classes  of  clergymen, — that 
the  income  of  none  should  be  lower  than  fifcy  pounds  sterling,  nor  the  incomes 
of  any  higher  than  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds. 

Tenth,  That  persecution  also  should  cease,  and  the  universal  right  of 
conscience  be  established. 

la  it  any  wonder  that  our  tyrant  Aristocrats  and  their  hireling  priesthood 
efconld  denounce  and  oppose  tlie  people  who  could  adopt,  as  the  basis  of 
Government,  such  just  and  rational  principles  as  those  !  The  Aristocrats  and 
priests  ot  England  saw  clearly,  that  if  they  allowed  the  French  revolutionists 
to  proceed  in  peace,  they  would  reform  all  the  Governments,  and  emancipate 
ail  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  saw  clearly,  that  if  they  allowed  those  revolu- 
tionisti  to  proceed,  they  would  themselves  shortly  be  stripped  of  their  false 
titles,  of  their  unjust  privileges,  of  their  exclusive  power,  and  be  obliged  to 
do  justice  to  their  countrymen.  They  saw  clearly,  that  if  they  allowed  the 
French  revolutionists  to  proceed  ia  peace,  the  monopoly  of  power  and  the 
monopoly  of  land  would  speedily  come  to  an  end,  and  freedom,  and  justice, 
and  plenty,  and  peace,  be  the  portion  of  the  masses  whom  they  had  hitherto 
held  aa  their  slaves.  So  they  plotted,  and  Ued,  and  went  to  war  against  th^n, 
sad  decreed  that  we,  our  children,  and  oar  childrea's  children,  should  pay  the 
enormous  expense.    But  we  shall  see. 


THE  TRAITOR  POWELL. 


It  seems  tliat  Government  have  taken  the  traitor  Powell  under  their 
spedal  protection.  An  attack  upon  his  life  was  apprehended,  and 
GoTermnent  is  said  to  have  removed  him  from  his  lodgings  to  a  place 
of  security,  and  to  have  appointed  a  number  of  policemen,  in  plain 
clothes,  to  guard  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  to  protect  the  traitor 
&OIH  any  attempt  on  his  life.  It  is  consistent  in  a  Government  that 
persecutes  the  just,  to  protect  the  wicked, — it  is  consistent  in  a  Govern- 
ment that  starves  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  people  to  death,  to 
supply  a  traitor  with  funds,  and  to  appoint  him  a  special  gruard  for  his 
protection.  There  is  hut  one  greater  criminal  in  the  country  than  this 
same  traitor  spy  called  PoweU,  and  that  is  the  party  who  hired  him  to 
play  the  traitor,  and  paid  him  the  wages  of  his  villany  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  men  whoni  he  betrayed,  aad  who,  when  the  traitor  had 
provoked  against  him  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  took  another 
portion  of  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  betrayed,  to  hire  a  guard  for 
the  traitor's  protection.  I  sity  there  is  but  ene  greater  criminal  in  the 
country  than  this  same  traitor  and  spy  called  Powell;  but  that  one 
criminal  has  many  heads.  There  may  be  disputes  about  its  name,  but 
the  name  which  /am  accustomed  to  give  it  is,  the  vile  and  plundering, 
the  heartless  and  inhuman,  the  black  and  the  bloody  Aristocracy  of 
England. 


SECRET  CONSPIRACIES. 


I  am  sorry  that  any  called  Chartists  should  place  themselves  in  the  power 
of  Government  Spies,  by  engaging  in  secret  conspiracies.  Powell,  the  witness 
against  the  parties  lately  arrested  in  London,  in  his  cross  examination,  made 
the  following  statement:  "  I  am  m  the  employ  of  a  relation  as  a  carpenter. 
I  became  a  delegate,  and  entered  the  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
forward  and  giving  evidence  against  the  delegates  in  the  way  I  am  doing 

now.  r  ZXCOrRAGED  iSD  STIMULATED  THOSE  MBS  A  G00I>  DEAI.  I  DIB  IT  O.S 
PURPOSE  10  HATB  THE  MORI  TO  XSFORM  AGAISST  IHISf.  *  *  I  HAVE  SIPPLIKD 
THE    ITES    WITH    ErXLETS    A5D    POWDEE.       THEY  BID  SC.T    WA5T    HTCH    UEGIXO  ;  BCT 

r  tTEGED  THEM  OX.'  There  is  no  protection  against  such  individuals  as  those, 
if  people  once  venture  on  the  formation  of  secret  conspiracies. 

Of  course  the  most  guilty  parties  in  all  conspiracies  are  the  men  who  first 
create  distress  and  discontent  by  wicked  government,  and  then  employ  un- 
principled men  as  spies  to  draw  the  injured  and  discontented  parties  into  con- 
spiracies. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  aristocratic  tyrants  of  this  country 
are  the  most  gtrilty  of  all  the  conspirators  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland.  Stili. 
Reformers  should  take  what  care  they  can  not  to  place  themselves  in  the  h.indB 
of  the  Aristocrats ;  not  to  alford  them  an  opportunity  of  publicly  triumphing 
over  them.  Beirare  of  the  Aristocrats  ;  and  keep  yourselves  safe,  if  you  can, 
from  their  in&mal  agents. 


THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 


Those  portions  of  the  middle  classes  who  comiive  at  aristocratic  mi.<^ 
rule, — who  support  the  Aristocrats  in  their  system  of  oppression  and 
pltmder ;  in  their  deeds  of  outrage  and  inhumanity,  are  as  guiitTi',  or 
nearly  as  guilty,  as  the  Aristocrats  themselves.  When  we  speak  of  the 
Aristocrats  as  the  great  oppressors  and  plunderers  ;  as  the  wholesale 
torturers  and  destroyers  of  their  eountrjinen,  we  of  course  include  their 
guilty  tools,  their  supporters  and  abettors.  We  include  in  our  censure 
all  who  separate  themselves  from  the  masses  of  the  people, — all  whf 
disregard  the  interests  of  the  labouiing  poi-tion  of  the  community, 
and  who,  either  for  pay,  for  custom,  for  quiet,  or  for  honour,  give  their 
influence  to  the  oppressors  and  plunderers,  the  tormentors  and  des- 
troyers of  their  countiy. 

And  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  number  of  those  amongst  the  mid- 
dle classes  who  act  in  this  way  is  exceedingly  sreat.  We  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  we  look  in  vain  among  the  middle  classes  for  that  ardour  in 
support  of  the  popular  cause, — for  that  earnest  opposition  to  aristocratic 
tyxajmy, — for  those  determined  efforts  in  the  cause  of  British  emancipa- 
tion and  universal  improvement,  which  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  world  demands. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  middle  classes  in  general  are  as 
yet  too  well  off, — that  they  do  not,  as  yet,  suificientiy  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  timesy — that  they  do  not,  as  yet,  experience,  so  much  as  is  desir- 
able, of  the  evil  eflfects  of  the  unjust  and  inhuman  svstem  of  mis- 
government  which  the  Aristocrats  of  this  country  have  so  long  pur- 
sued. The  state  of  the  times  is  however  suificientiy  bad  to  encourage 
the  hope,  that  the  middle  classes  will  shortly  be  poor  enough  to  inspiie 
them  with  some  degree  of  sjTnpathy  with  their  suffering  brethren,  and 
to  force  them  to  do  something  lake  their  duty  in  the  cause  of  national 
right  and  libertv. 


RIGHTS. 


Ko  man  has  a  right  to  do  anything  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  ri^ts  of 
his  fellows,  unless  his  feHows  have  forfeited  their  rights,  by  wickedly  interfer- 
ing with  the  interests  of  others. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  make  use  of  other  men  as  tools,  and  sacrifice  their 
rights  and  interests  to  his  own.  Every  man  is  botmd,  in  fact,  to  labour  for 
the  welfare  of  his  tellow-men. 

We  not  only  have  no  right  to  do  evil,  but  we  are  botmd,  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity, to  do  good  unto  aU.  Justice  first,  and  then  charity,  are  binding  on  *U 
mankind. 


LAMARTINE. 


I  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  Lamarfine  as  ever.  I  still  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  worthiest  of  our  race.  He  is  still  the  object 
of  my  devoutest  lov«  and  of  my  truest  reverence.  His  name  is  full  of 
music.  His  deeds  are  full  of  glory.  His  fame  is  fair  as  the  opening 
flower,  and  glorious  as  the  noon-tide  sun. 
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EMIGRATION. 


'A  True  Picture  of  Emigration;  or  fourteen  years  in  the  interior  of 
North  America :  being  a  full  and  impartial  account  of  the  various  diffi- 
culties and  ultimate  success  of  an  English  family  which  emigrated  from 
Barioick-in-Elmet,  near  Leeds,  in  the  year  1831.  Published  by  David 
Green,  Briggate,  Leeds ;  A.  Hey  wood,  Manchester ;  and  G.  Berger, 
Holywell  Street,  Strand,  London, 

In  the  year  1817  the  family  referred  to  took  a  small  farm  at  a  vil- 
lage in  Yorkshire,  on  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  ;  and  as  corn  was  at 
that  time  selling  well,  the  rent  was  fixed  at  a  high  rate.  The  family 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  from  the 
farm  a  comfortable  livelihood.  They  did,  by  dint  of  great  industry  and 
strict  economy,  get  to  the  end  of  their  lease  witliout  being  bankrupt,  but 
they  had  considerable  difficulty  to  meet  their  payments. 

At  the  end  of  their  fourteen  years  of  hard  labour,  they  found  them- 
selves with  an  increase  of  family,  a  diminution  of  property,  and  gloomy 
prospects  with  regard  to  the  future.  The  husband,  Mr.  Burland, 
accordingly  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
therefore  disposed  of  their  furniture,  paid  off  their  debts,  and  started  for 
America  on  the  last  week  in  August,  1831. 

Mr.  Burland  had  been  very  diligent  in  gathering  information  with 
respect  to  America,  and  had  resolved  to  go  to  Pike  County,  Illinois,  to 
a  person  who  had  previously  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  that 
part,  a  year  or  two  before. 

The  portion  of  the  family  emigrating  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and 
five  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age.  Two  others  of 
their  children,  the  eldest  son  and  the  eldest  daughter  they  left  behind  in 
situations. 

The  party  reached  Liverpool  in  safety  ;  but  while  waiting  for  a  pas- 
sage, the  husband's  heart  began  to  fail  him  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fii-muess  and  timely  counsel  of  his  wife,  he  would  have  given  up  his 
purpose,  and  returned  "to  Yorkshire.  His  agony  of  mind  for  a  time  was 
exceedingly  great,  but  at  length  he  recovered  his  courage  and  com- 
posure, and  set  to  work  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  voy- 
age. In  a  few  hours  their  luggage  was  removed  to  the  ship  in  which 
they  had  taken  their  berths.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  pro- 
curing stores,  cooking  utensils,  (fee.  And  when  the  sun  went  down  on 
the  Second  of  September,  1831,  the  party  were  on  the  water,  on  their 
way  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  West. 

The  ship  in  which  they  sailed  was  bound  for  New  Orleans.  Their 
berths  were  in  the  steerage.  Their  reason  for  taking  their  places  for 
New  Orleans  was,  that  they  would  have  a  [readier  and  a  cheaper  pas- 
sage into  the  interior  up  the  Mississippi,  than  they  could  have  had  across 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  by  land. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  lengthened  account  of  the  feelings  with 
which  the  husband 'and  the  wife,  the  father  and  the  mother,  bade  fare- 
well to  their  native  land.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  felt  the  hardship 
severely,  but  bore  their  sufferings  patiently,  trusting  in  the  Providence 
of  God.  They  had  supplied  themselves  well  with  oatmeal  and  flour, 
with  bacon,  biscuits,  <fec.,  as  well  as  with  cooking  utensils.  They 
cooked  and  ate  when  they  could,  and  found  that  there  were  seasons  on 
board  a  ship  when  they  could  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other. 

During  the  first  few  days  the  weather  was  calm  :  and  they  had  sailed 
down  the  Irish  Channel  before  the  much  dreaded  sea-sickness  began  to 
annoy  them.  Mrs.  Burlaud  had  begun  to  think,  that  like  many  other 
evils,  its  terror  had  been  over-rated  ;  but  she  soon  found  out  her  mistake. 
Before  they  had  been  a  week  on  board,  a  heavy  gale  began  to  blow  from 
the  North  West,  the  sky  began  to  be  dark  and  unsettled,  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
land began  to  be  exceedingly  sick,  and  nearly  all  the  passengers  were 
sick  as  well.  This  was  trying  enough,  but,  soon  a  more  alarming  calam- 
ity began  to  threaten  them.  The  sea  began  to  be  unsually  rough  ;  its 
huge  foaming  waves  began  to  come  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  if 
they  had  been  sent  on  purpose  to  destroy  it.  Sometimes  they  were 
lifted  so  high,  that  they  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  water  ;  then  again  they 
■were  plunged  so  low,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  escape  from  being  en- 
gulphed  in  the  furious  deep.  A  thousand  times  did  they  think  that  the 
ship  would  be  upset,  and  as  often  were  their  fearful  apprehensions  dis- 
appointed. The  crew  were  all  in  action.  Dismay  and  terror  were  on 
every  hand.  The  captain  however  preserved  his  serenity  ;  he  delivered 
his  orders  in  a  loud  but  unfaltering  tone  :  he  stood  like  a  divinity  amidst 
the  confusion,  and  the  sailors  obeyed  his  commands.  The  passengers, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  betook  themselves  to  prayer.  The  storm 
continued  through  the  night.  '  The  timbers  creaked  ;  the  sailors  hurried 


to  and  Iro,  and  the  passengers  were  filled  with  renewed  consternation. 
Every  moment  they  expected  the  waters  to  rush  in  upon  them.  It  was 
a  fearful  and  a  trying  night.  At  length  the  morning  began  to  dawn, 
and  the  passengers  were  all  anxiety  to  ascertain  their  real  situation. 
They  received  strict  orders  however  to  keep  within  their  berths.  At 
length  the  cabin  door  sprung  open,  the  captain  entered,  and  assured  the 
alarmed  and  trembling  passengers  that  the  danger  was  past,  .  His 
words,  '  the  danger  is  past,'  were  caught  up  and  repeated  again  and 
again  through  all  the  cabin  ;  and  now  the  scene  was  changed.  In  the 
place  of  lamentations  and  the  voice  of  despair,  were  quickly  heard  the 
jocularity  and  tumult  of  mirth.  The  following  day  they  heard  that  they 
had  been  driven  considerably  out  of  their  course  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; 
but  no  serious  injury  was  sustained  by  the  ship.  This  was  the  only 
storm  they  encountered  during  the  whole  of  their  passage,  but  it  was  a 
very  severe  one. 

By  the  time  our  emigrants  had  got  half  way  across  the  water,  they 
became  impatient  to  see  land  ;  and  the  hours  began  to  pass  more  tardily 
along  than  before.  Those  that  kept  their  minds  most  engaged  were  the 
most  happy  ;  but  none  were  able  to  avoid  impatience  altogether. 

During  the  voyage  they  had  a  narrow  escape  from  fire.  But  this 
part  of  the  story  must  be  given  in  Mrs.  Burland's  own  words  : — 

'  On  one  occasion,  while  alone  on  the  deck,  near  the  cook's  cabin,  I  per- 
ceived an  unusual  quantity  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  door  and  chimney,  and 
on  looking  down  I  perceived  a'  person  named  Jack,  who  by  the  bye  had  stolen 
on  board  at  Liverpool  and  was  working  his  passage,  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke  and  flame  from  a  pan  of  pitch,  which  by  accident  he  had  spilled  into 
the  fire.  I  gave  the  alarm,  and  all  hands  were  immediately  on  the  spot.  The 
wood  was  beginning  to  ignite,  and  if  it  had  not  been  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  promptitude,  our  situation  would  soon  have  been  awful.  A  mattress, 
which  happened  to  be  near,  was  instantly  put  upon  the  chimney  to  prevent 
the  draught,  and  buckets  of  water  were  plentifully  thrown  in  at  the  door,  so 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  fire  was  extinguished.  Poor  Jack  fared  the 
worst :  his  right  arm  was  roasted,  which  caused  him  to  be,  as  an  invalid, 
exempt  from  duty  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  His  misfortune  excited  the  com- 
passion of  many  on  board,  some  of  whom  presented  Iiim  with  wearing  apparel, 
&c.,  of  which  he  was  in  great  need.  For  myself,  by  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
crowd,  I  became  entangled  in  a  rope  near  the  mouth  of  the  cabin,  which  sub- 
jected me  to  the  stench  and  steam  thence  arising.  I  was  however  soon  re- 
leased from  my  accidental  fetters,  and  laden  with  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  all  around.' 

On  another  occasion  our  emigrants  had  another  escape  from  a 
dreadful  calamity. 

'  Another  time,  "while  pacing  upon  the  deck,  I  was  almost  struck  dumb  to 
see  my  son,  the  boy  before  alluded  to,  a  fine  youth,  but  uncommonly  daring,  fast 
asleep  on  the  bowsprit.  The  least  accidental  movement  and  he  would  have 
lost  his  equilibrium,  and  been  precipitated  into  the  water.  Alarmed  as  I  was, 
I  did  all  that  a  mother  could  do  in  such  a  situation  to  preserve  the  life  of  one 
so  dear.  My  husband  was  just  at  hand.  I  made  no  noise,  but  all  in  agita- 
tion pointed  to  the  cause  of  my  distress.  He  soon  understood  me, — and,  with 
all  the  concern  of  an  affectionate  father,  hastened  softly  towards  the  lad,  and 
rescued  him  fi-om  that  imminent  peril  into  which  his  daring  spirit  had  un- 
wittingly led  him.' 

A  few  days  after,  a  sailor  on  the  mast  announced  the  appearance  of 
land  ;  an  announcement  which  was  eagerly  and  joyously  received. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  passengers  were  constantly  on  the 
look  out,  and  before  night  they  had  the  unspeakable  jjleasure  of  seeing 
the  land  for  themselves.  This  land,  however,  was  not  the  continent  of 
America,  but  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  next  day  they 
passed  several  islands,  and  came  sufficiently  hear  them  to  discover 
negroes  at  work  beside  their  huts  ;  and  the  cocoa  nut  trees  and  trees  of 
other  kinds  growing  round  them.  The  two  following  days  the  land 
was  invisible  again,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  American 
Continent  was  m  sight.  They  were  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  was  Sunday  morning,  1st  of  November.  Our  emigrants 
had  been  on  board  two  months  and  a  few  days. 

I  must  now  leave  Mrs.  Burland  to  teU  her  own  story.  As  already 
intimated,  our  emigrants  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing.    This  city,  observes  our  heroine  : 

'  Is  a  regular  rendezvous  for  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  every  kind,  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Slavery  is  here  tolerated  in  its  grossest^  forms.  I 
observed  several  groups  of  slaves  linked  together  in  chains,  and  driven  about 
the  streets  like  oxen  under  the  yoke.  *  *  The  town  itself,  from  its  low 
marshy  situation,  is  very  unhealthy ;  the  yellow  fever  is  an  everlasting  scourge 
to  its  inhabitants,  annually  carrjing  off  great  numbers.  As  a  trading  port, 
New  Orleans  is  the  most  famous  and  the  best  situated  of  any  in  America ;  but 
whoever  values  a  comfortable  climate  or  a  healthy  situation,  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  choose  to  reside  there.  It  was  our  intention  to  proceed  immediately  op 
the  river  to  St.  Louis ;  but  as  no  steam  vessel  left  till  the  next  day,  we  re- 
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mained  on  board  in  front  of  the  town.  The  eustom-house  officers  had  not  yet 
been  on  board  to  examine  the  ship,  but  as  we  had  nothing  for  which  duty 
wonld  be  required,  our  captain  gave  my  husband  a  document  to  present  to  the 
inspectors,  by  which  we  were  allowed  to  pass  early  the  next  morning.  Before 
entering  the  steam  iressel,  we  got  the  remainder  of  our  money,  all  in  English 
sovereigns,  exchanged  into  American  dollars.  We  found  that  our  erpenses, 
since  leaving  home,  amounted  to  about  twenty-three  pounds.  *  On  leaving  the 
ship  I  felt  a  renewal  of  my  home-sickness,  to  use  a  quaint  expression :  it 
seemed  to  be  the  only  remaining  link  between  me  and  England.  I  was  now 
.  going  to  be  an  alien  among  strangers.  Hitherto  I  had  been  accompanied  by 
persons,  who  when  my  pain  on  leaving  home  manifested  itself,  could  sympa- 
thize with  me.  I  should  have  preferred  the  meanest  passenger  on  the  ship  to 
any  I  saw  on  the  packet.  As,  however,  we  were  all  in  haste  to  be  on  our  way, 
1  had  little  time  to  spend  on  those  tender  associations.  I  certainly  left  the 
ship  with  an  aching  heart ;  the  captain  and  cabin  passengers  had  been  very 
kind  to  us  during  the  voyage,  and  on  going  away  my  children  were  severally 
presented  with  small  tokens  of  approbation,  of  which  they  were  not  a  little 
proud.  I  must  now  leave  the  ship  to  pursue  my  route  up  the  stream,  of  the 
Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  thirteen  hundred  miles. 
The  country  on  each  side  of  the  river  is  of  a  dead  level,  but  to  all  appear- 
ance exceedingly  productive,  and  cultivated  with  considerable  pains.  On 
accoatit  of  the  heat  which  prevails  in  these  district*,  the  productions  of 
tropical  regions  are  here  grown  in  great  abundance.  The  extensive  planta- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  flat  appearance,  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  if 
any  thing  could  have  made  me  forget  that  I  was  an  unsettled  exile,  the  scenery 
of  the  country  bordering  this  river  must  have  done  it.  There  was,  neverthe- 
Jess,  one  drawback  :  these  beautiful  plantations  are  cultivated  by  slaves,  many 
of  whom  we  saw  as  we  passed  along.  *  *  As  we  proceeded  up  the  river  the 
conntry  assumed  a  more  rude  and  uncultivated  appearance ;  the  date  and 
plantain  .tree  of  the  lower  regions  were  exchanged  for  majestic  forest  trees  and 
untrodden  wilds.  Further  down  it  was  delightfully  pleasant :  here  magnifi- 
cently grand.  Eternal  forests,  in  appearance  as  interminable  as  the  universe, 
with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  ground  rudely  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  a 
lonely  settler,  constitute  the  scenery  for  thousands  of  miles  contiguous  to  this 
matchless  stream.  As  to  the  river  itself,  I  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of 
it ;  what  has  already  been  said  proves  its  magnitude  to  be  immensely  great ; 
even  some  of  its  branches,  as  the  Ohio  and  the  ilissouri,  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 

'  I  liked  the  packet  much  better  than  I  expected.  We  had  engaged  to  find 
our  own  provisions,  but  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  or  partly  because  I 
acted  the  part  of  matron  to  such  as  needed  my  assistance,  we  were  frequently 
presented  with  young  fowls,  cofiee,  rice,  kc,  so  that  our  food  cost  us  very 
little  on  the  river.  During  this  transit  we  obtained  considerable  information 
respecting  Illinois,  which  tended  in  some  degree  to  lessen  our  disquietude. 
We  were  nevertheless  very  far  from  being  at  ease ;  our  unsettled  condition 
was  ever  the  uppermost  in  our  thoughts,  and  shed  a  settled  gravity  over  our 
•conduct.  Whilst  thus  the  subjects  of  painful  uncertainty  we  were  one  uighi 
much  alarmed  by  the  following  attempt  to  rob  us.  ily  husband  and  I  were  in 
enr  berths :  I  was  fast  asleep,  but  he  was  awake,  musing  upon  our  situation, 
when  a  black  man,  one  of  the  crew,  knowing  we  were  going  to  settle  in  the 
country,  and  thinking  no  doubt  we  should  have  money  with  us,  came  to  the 
side  of  our  berths  and  began  to  search  under  my  pillow,  so  softly  indeed  as  not 
to  awake  me  :  he  was  going  to  examine  under  my  husband's  likewise,  but  as 
he  was  awake,  he  told  him  he  could  get  him  any  thing  he  wanted  ;  such  tm- 
expected  kindness  was  immediately  understood,  and  the  villain  disappeared 
in  a  moment.  As  my  husband  kept  the  money  under  his  pOlow,  I  have  never 
looked  back  on  this  circumstance  but  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  protecting  providence,  for  had  the  thief  succeeded,  we  should  have 
been  in  a  most  miserable  situation,  not  even  able  to  reach  the  end  of  our 
journey ; — destitute  and  penniless  in  a  strange  land,  without  friends,  and 
without  home. 

The  time  occupied  in  passing  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  was  about 
twelve  days.  We  reached  St.  Louis  about  noon,  and  found  another  steamer 
ready  to  convey  us  forward  to  the  situation  at  which  we  proposed  to  remain. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  this  noted  city  should  be  built  princi- 
pally of  wood.  On  entering  the  second  steamer  I  found  I  had  made  a  poor  ex- 
change ;  the  weather  was  beginning  to  feel  uncommonly  chill,  and  our  accom- 
modation was  here  very  inferior,  so  that  we  felt  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  at 
our  journey's  end.  We  had  already  travelled  nearly  seven  thousand  miles.f 
Our  food  had  been  principally  dried  provisions.  For  many  long  weeks  we 
lad  been  oppressed  with  anxious  suspense ;  there  is  therefore  no  cause  for 
wonder,  that,  jaded  and  worn  out  as  we  were,  we  felt  anxious  to  be  at  our  des- 
tined situation.  Our  inquiries  of  the  sailors  'how  much  farther  we  had  to 
go,'  almost  exhausted  their  patience.  Already  we  had  been  on  the  vessel 
4wenty-four  hours,  when  just  at  nightfall  the  packet  stopped  :  a  little  boat  was 
lowered  into  the  water,  and  we  were  invited  to  collect  our  luggage  and  de- 
scend into  it,  as  we  were  at  Phillip's  Ferry.  We  were  utterly  confounded : 
there  was  no  appearance  of  a  landing  place,  no  luggage  yard,  nor  even  a  building 
of  any  kind  within  sight.  We,  however,  attended  to  our  directions,  and  in  a  few 
nunutes  we  were  standing  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  bordered  bv  a  dait  wood, 

*  The  feres  are  higher  now.      tit  is  a  long  way  round  by  JJew .Orleans. 


with  no  one  near  to  notice  us,  or  tell  us  where  we  might  procure  accommoda- 
tion or  find  harbour.  This  happened,  as  before  intimated,  as  the  evening 
shades  were  rapidly  settling  on  the  earth,  and  the  stars  through  the  clear  bine 
atmosphere  were  beginning  to  twinkle.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  November, 
and  already  very  frosty,  ily  husband  and  I  looked  at  each  other  till  we  burst 
into  tears,  and  our  children  observing  our  disquietude  began  to  cry  bitterly. 
Is  this  America !-  thought  I.  Is  this  the  reception  I  meet  with  after  my  long, 
painfully  anxious  and  bereaving  voyage  ?  In  vain  did  we  look  around  us, 
hoping  to  see  a  light  in  some  distant  cabin.  It  was  not,  however,  the  time  to 
weep  :  my  husband  determined  to  leave  tis  with  our  luggage  in  search  of  an 
habitation,  and  wished  us  to  remain  where  we  then  stood  till  he  returned. 
Such  a  step  I  saw  to  be  necessary,  but  how  trying  ]  Should  he  lose  himself  in 
the  wood,  thought  I,  what  will  become  of  me  and  my  helpless  offspring  ] 

After  my  husband  was  gone,  I  caused  my  four  eldest  children  to  sit  together 
on  one  of  our  beds,  covered  them  from  the  cold  as  well  as  I  could,  and  endea- 
voured to  pacify  them.  I  then  knelt  down  on  the  bare  ground,  and  committed 
myself  and  little  ones  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  beseeching  him  ■  to  be  a  lantern 
to  my  feet,  a  light  unto  my  path,  and  to  establish  my  goings.'  I  rose  from 
my  knees  considerably  comforted,  and  endeavoured  to  wait  with  patience  the 
return  of  my  husband,  .ibove  me  was  the  chill  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  a  wide 
river  before  me,  and  a  dark  wood  behind.  The  first  sound  we  heard  was  that 
of  two  dogs  that  came  barking  towards  us,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  our  alarm. 
The  dogs  came  up  to  us,  but  did  us  no  harm,  and  very  soon  after  I  beheld  my 
dear  husband,  accompanied  by  a  stranger,  who  conducted  us  to  his  habitation, 
whither  our  luggage  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  in  a  waggon-  My  hus- 
band had  followed  a  sort  of  catile  track,  which  led  him  to  the  house,  which 
had  been  concealed  by  trees  and  tmderwood  growing  around  it. 

'  And  now,  for  the  first  time  of  my  life,  did  I  fairly  see  the  interior  of  a  log- 
house,  which,  however  rude  I  might  think  it,  I  felt,  as  the  reader  will  readily 
believe,  most  happy  to  enter.  It  was  much  more  comfortable  to  sleep  on  a 
bed  laid  on  the  floor  before  a  fire  of  glowing  embers,  than  it  would  have  been 
on  the  cold  ground,  which  a  short  time  before  I  feared  would  be  my  lodging. 
The  following  morning,  after  a  comfortable  night's  repose,  we  felt  our  health 
and  spirits  improved.  My  husband  began  to  examine  the  soils  and  produce 
of  the  country-,  and  I  to  collect  what  information  I  could  respecting  American 
housewifery,  manners,  religion,  &c.  Our  hostess  was  a  little  woman,  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  smoking,  as  the  Americans  generally  are,  particularly  the 
females.*  Before  leaving  England  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  in  behalf  of 
American  hospitality,  but,  these  encomiums  certaiiily  require  to  be  qualified : 
they  are  exceedingly  hospitable  to  gentlemen  who  may  be  making  a  tour,  as 
well  as  amongst  themselves  as  neighbours ;  but  when  they  know  a  person 
really  must  trouble  them,  they  appear  to  be  aware  they  are  conferring  a 
favour,  and  expect  an  equivalent.  The  little  lady  I  have  been  describing 
knew  little  of  generosity ;  we  undei^tood  very  soon  that  we  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  our  harbour,  although  we  used  our  own  provisions. 

'  We  remained  here  three  days,  during  which  I  became  tolerably  convereant 
in  the  theory  of  American  housekeeping,  and  as  Mrs.  Pliillips  (.that  was  the 
name  of  our  hostess)  was  very  loquacious,  she  initiated  me  into  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Illinois  politeness.  No  person,  however  slender  his  pretensions  to 
knighthood,  or  how  long  soever  the  time  since  his  small  clothes  were  new,  is 
addressed  without  the  courteous  epithet  of  '  Sir ; '  and  this  practice  is  observed 
by  the  members  of  the  same  family  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  :  of 
course  the  females  are  in  like  manner  honoured  with  '  Madam.'  It  is  not 
etiquette  in  Illinois  to  sit  at  the  table  after  you  have  done  eating.  To  re- 
main after  you  have  finished  your  meal  implies  that  you  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient.    This  custom  I  subsequently  found  a  very  convenient  one. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  house.  It  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  log-house,  and 
therefore  a  description  of  it  will  give  the  reader  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
American  peasantry.  There  were  two  rooms,  both  an  the  ground  floor,  separ- 
ated from  each  other  with  boards  so  badly  joined,  that  crevices  were  in  many 
places  observable.  The  rooms  were  nearly  square,  and  might  contain  from 
thirty  to  forty  square  yards  each ;  beneath  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  cellar,  the 
floor  and  sides  of  which  were  mud  and  clay,  as  left  when  first  dug  out ;  the 
walls  of  the  house  consisted  of  layers  of  strong  blocks  of  timber,  roughly 
squared,  and  notched  into  each  other  at  the  comers;  the  joints  filled  up  with 
clay.  The  house  had  two  doors,  one  of  which  is  always  closed  in  winter,  but 
open  in  summer  to  cause  a  draught.  The  fire  was  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  where  a  very  grotesque  chimney  had  been  constructed  of  stones 
gathered  out  of  the  land,  and  walled  together  with  clay  and  mud  instead  of 
cement.  It  was  necessarily  a  great  width,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  communi- 
cating with  the  building.  The  house  was  covered  with  oak  shingles  ;  that  is 
to  say,  thin  riven  boards  nailed  upon  each  other,  so  as  just  to  overreach.  The 
floors  of  the  house  were  covered  with  the  same  material,  except  a  large  piece 
near  the  fire,  which  was  paved  with  small  stones,  also  gathered  from  the  land. 
There  was  no  window  to  the  house  I  am  describing,  although  many  log-houses 
may  now  be  found  baring  glass  windows.  This  inconvenience  I  pointed  ont 
to  my  hostess,  who  replied,  '  upon  the  whole  it  was  as  well  without,  for  in 
winter  the  house  was  warmer,  and  in  summer  they  had  always  the  door  open, 
which  was  better  than  any  window.'  It  is  in  reality  true,  that  the  want  of 
light  is  felt  very  little  in  a  log-house ;  in  winter  they  are  obliged  to  keep  fine 

*  This  is  certainly  nothing  to  their  credit. 
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tfazittg  fires,  wliich  enable  the  inmates  to  perform  any  business  that  is  re- 


It  is  however  by  no  means  to  bo  understood  that  an  American  log-house 
equals  in  comfort  and  convenience  a  snug  English  cottage.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon to  see,  at  least,  one  bed  in  the  same  room  as  that  in  which  the  fire  is 
kept ;  a  practice  which  invariably  gives  both  the  bed  and  house  a  filthy  ap- 
pearance. There  was  no  chamber,  only  a  sort  of  loft,  constructed  rather  with 
a  view  to  make  the  house  warmer,  than  to  afford  additional  room.  Adjoining 
one  side  were  a  few  boards  nailed  together  in  the  form  of  a  table,  and  sup- 
ported principally  by  the  timber  in  the  wall.  This  was  dignified  with  the 
name  '  sideboard.'  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  stood  another  small  table. 
The  chairs,  four  in  number,  were  the  most  respectable  furniture  in  the  house, 
having  bark  of  ichorj'  platted  for  bottoms.  Besides  these  there  were  two 
.■rtools  and  a  bench  for  common  use, — a  candlestick  made  from  an  ear  of 
Indian  com,  two  or  three  trenchers,  and  a  few  tin  drinking  vessels.  One  cor- 
ner of  the  house  was  occupied  with  agricultural  implements,  consisting  of 
large  hoes,  axes,  &c.,  for  stubbing,  called  in  America  grubbing,  fiuils  and 
wooden  forks,  all  exhibiting  specimens  of  workmanship  rather  homely.  Various 
herbs  were  suspended  from  the  roof  with  a  view  of  being  medicinally  service- 
able, also  two  guns,  one  of  them  a  rifle.  There  were  also  several  hams  and 
.^des  of  bacon,  smoked  almost  till  they  were  black;  two  or  three  pieces  of 
beef,  &c.  Under  one  of  the  beds  were  three  or  four  large  pots  filled  with 
honey,  of  which  Mrs.  P.  Was  not  a  little  lavish,  as  she  used  it  to  every  meal 
along  with  cofi'ee.  The  furniture  in  the  other  room  consisted  of  two  beds  and 
a  hand  loom,  with  which  the  family  wove  the  greater  part  of  their  own  clothes. 
In  the  cellar  I  observed  two  or  three  large  hewn  tubs,  full  of  lard,  and  a  lump 
of  tobacco,  the  produce  of  their  own  land,  in  appearance  sufficient  to  serve  an 
ordinary  smoker  his  life.* 

'During  our  sojourn  at  Mr.  Phillips',  my  husband  found  Mr.  B.,  and  on  the 
tllird  day  after  our  arrival,  brought  that  gentlemen's  team,  two  stiff  oxen  yoked 
tto  a  clumsy  sledge ;  on  which  we  placed  our  beds,  boxes,  &c.,  and  bid  good 
hj  to  Mrs.  P.,  who,  as  we  paid  her  for  her  harbour,  contrived  to  shed  a  tear  or 
two  at  the  thoughts  of  parting.  After  arriving  at  Mr.  B's  house,  I  certainly 
felt  I  had  been  a  little  cajoled.  My  husband  had  seen  him  the  day  before, 
but  had  made  no  mention  of  his  condition.  He  was  in  the  fields  when  we 
arrived  ;  but  as  the  door  was  unlocked,  or  rather  lockless,  we  took  the  liberty 
of  introducing  ourselves  and  luggage.  Mr.  B.  was  a  bachelor  and  lived  alone. 
He  had  left  England  precipitately,  and  what  is  more  unusual,  had  left  a  great 
Vart  of  his  money,  which  at  this  time  he  was  daily  expecting  by  a  remittance. 
The  property  he  had  taken  with  him  was  all  expended  in  land  and  cattle,  so 
that  a  little  money  was  a  desideratum.  Shortly  after  our  arrival,  Mr.  B.  made 
his  appearance,  which,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  was  rather  mysterious.  In 
iis  letters  sent  to  England,  he  had  spoken  of  hie  situation  as  '  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey ';  but  I  assure  you,  patient  reader,  his  appearance  would 
have  led  any  one  to  suppose  that  he  gathered  his  honey  rather  from  thorns 
than  flowers.  He  was  verily  as  ragged  as  a  sheep  :  too  much  so  for  decency 
to  describe.  And  his  house  was  more  like  the  cell  of  a  hermit  who  aims  at 
super-excellence  by  enduring  privations,  than  the  cottage  of  an  industrious 
;peasant.  The  bed  on  which  he  slept  was  only  like  a  bolster  which  he  had 
used  on  shipboard,  and  laid  upon  a  kind  of  shelf  of  his  own  constructing. 
Then  again  the  walls  of  his  house  were  of  hewn  timber  as  others,  but  the  join- 
ings or  interstices  were  left  quite  open.  The  first  night  I  passed  in  this  miser- 
able abode  I  was  almost  perished.  My  husband  was  obliged  to  heat  a  flat 
iron,  and  after  wrapping  it  in  flannel,  apply  it  to  my  feet,  so  little  were  we 
protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Finding  our  comforts  were  so 
few,  we  determined  to  have  a  home  of  our  own  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  B. 
•Was  too  busy  in  his  farm  to  render  my  husband  much  assistance  in  selecting  a 
piece  of  ground. 

'Before  I  proceed  any  further  with  my  narrative;  perhaps  it  will  be  of  ad.- 
▼antage  to  the  reader  to  explain  tbe  method  of  purchasing  land  in  the  United 
States.  The  land  in  the  various  States  has  all  been  surveyed  by  direction  of 
the  government,  and  divided  into  portions  of  eighty  acres  each.  For  the  sale 
of  the  land  thus  surveyed  and  laid  down  on  large  plans,  a  land  oflice  is  estab- 
lished in  various  central  situations,  where  all  the  allotments  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict are  sold,  and  the  purchasers'  names  registered.  A  ny  person,  therefore, 
Tvho  wishes  to  purchase  one  or  more  of  these  sub-sections,  can  see  the  plan,  and 
select  any  that  are  unsold.  They  will  even  sell  as  small  a  quantity  as  forty 
acres  ;  but  as  they  do  this  merely  to  accommodate  new  settlers,  no  person 
already  possessing  eighty  acres,  can  purchase  a  smaller  quantity  than  that  at  t. 
time.  In  some  of  the  older  States  the  government  lands  are  all  sold  oft".  It  must 
there  be  bought  of  private  owners :  but  in  Illinois  and  other  new  States  there  is 
plenty  unsold.  The  government  price  everywhere  is  one  hundred  dollars  for 
eighty  acres,  or  five  shillings  an  acre.  And  as  there  are  myriads  of  acres  yet  in 
its  native  wildness,  any  person  may  with  impunity  cultivate  as  mnch  as  he 
chooses  without  paying  anything ;  and,  as  a  further  inducement,  when  a  per- 
son begins  thus  to  cultivate,  no  other  person  can  legally  purchase  that  land 
till  four  years  have  expired  from  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  cultivate.  By 
obtaining  what  is  termed  a  right  of  pre-emption,  the  improvement  arising 
from  his  own  industry  is  as  secure  to  him  for  four  years  as  if  he  was  the  actual 
owner.  Should  he,  however,  fail  to  pay  for  the  land  before  the  term  expires, 
*  They  need  a  few  Reformers  in  America. 


an  indifferent  person  may  then  purchase  ;  but  this  seldom  happens^  EvBry 
person  purchasing  land  at  the  office,  must  declare  upon  oath,  if  required,  that 
no  other  party  has  an  improvement  on  it.  And,  if  it  be  proved  to  be  other- 
wise, such  purchase  is  in  every  case  invalid  ;  and  the  fraudulent  party  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine.  An  improved  eighty  acres  was  the  first  land  we  purchased ;  we. 
obtained  it  in  the  following  manner : — A  person  named  Mr.  Oakes  having 
heard  that  a  family  about  to  settle  was  sojourning  at  Mr.  B's,  came  to  invite 
my  husband  to  buy  some  venison,  which  he  had  killed  with  his  rifle  just  be- 
fore. My  husband  went  with  him,  and  in  conversation,  found  he  was  disposed, 
to  sell  his  improvement-right ;  for  the  four  years  were  not  expired,  and  he  had 
not  entered  it  at  the  land  oflice.  For  this  right  he  wanted  sixty  dollars.  My 
husband  told  him  he  would  call  upon  him  the  next  day,  and  returned  to  Mr. 
B.'s  after  buying  a  quantity  of  nice  venison  at  a  half-penny  per  pound.  The; 
following  day,  my  husband  and  I  visited  at  Mr.  Oakes's,  who  took  us  round 
the  estate,  showed  us  the  boundaries,  which  were  marked  out  by  large  stones 
set  at  each  comer,  termed  the  corner  stones.  On  the  land  there  were  about 
four  hundred  sugar  maples,  which  Mr.  Oakes  had  tapped  the  preceeding  yeac 
These  trees  grow  plentifully  in  the  United  States,  and  promise,  with  propej? 
culture,  to  supersede  the  use  of  West  Indian  sugar  in  America.  They  like  a 
low  situation  and  a  deep  soil,  and  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  any  trees  in  this 
country.  They  are  said  to  thrive  the  better  the  oftener  they  are  pierced.  The 
method  of  obtaining  sugar  itom  them  is  very  simple.  A  small  cabin,  or,  aa 
it  is  there  termed,  camp,  is  builtin  the  midst  of  the  trees  ;  two  or  three  large 
coppers,  holding  from  five  to  ten  gallons  each,  are  set  within  it,  to  boil  the 
liquor,  which  being  drained  from  the  trees  into  hewn  wooden  troughs,  is  car- 
ried into  the  camp.  The  incisions  are  made  with  an  auger  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  sap  is  beginning  to  rise.  Into  each  of  these  holes  a  tube 
is  inserted,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  just  to  fill  the  hole :  through  this 
the  liquor  flows  as  through  a  spout.  The  tree  from  which  these  tubes  are 
made,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  growing  somewhat  like  the  elder, 
only  its  brances  are  straighter  and  contain  more  pith.  It  is  usually  called  in 
Illinois  the  shoemaker's  tree  ;  its  botanical  name  I  do  not  know.  Tbe  most  suit- 
able weather  for  the  discharge  of  this  liquor  is  when  tbe  days  are  fine  and  the 
nights  frosty.  After  the  liquor  is  thus  collected,  it  is  boiled  down  to  the  consis' 
tency  of  thin  treacle.  It  is  then  strained  through  a  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  again  at  a  slower  fire  till  it  becomes  hard  and  firm  like  raw 
sugar.  It  is  at  present  much  used  in  the  United  States,  and  always  sells  at  a 
higher  rate  than  sugar  from  the  West  Indies.  On  the  land  now  under  consider- 
ation, Mr.  Oakes  had  broken  up  about  twelve  acres,  three  of  which  were  sown  with 
wheat,  and  the  remaining  nine  ready  to  be  sown  with  Indian  com,  oats,  &c. 
the  following  spring.  As  we  liked  the  situation  and  land  very  much,  and  were 
wishfnl  to  bo  settled,  the  agreement  was  completed  that  evening,  and  the 
money  paid  and  possession  obtained  the  following  day.  The  reader  is  aware 
that  the  sixty  dollars  given  to  Mr.  Oakes.  were  only  for  his  house,  improve- 
ment right,  sugar-making  utensils,  &e.  One  hundred  more  we  paid  at  the 
land  otnce,  at  Quincy,  and  we  obtained  the  usual  certificate  or  title  deeds  r 
and  thus  by  the  first  of  December,  having  spent  about  thirty  pounds  in  tnivel- 
ing,  thirty-five  more  in  land,  &c.,  we  were  the  rightful  owners  of  a  farm  of 
eighty  acres,  with  a  log  house  in  the  centre  of  it.  What  more  could  we 
require  1  The  reader  will  perceive  in  the  next  chapter. 
To  he  contimied. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


On  April  16th  I  lectured  twice  at  Tunstall,  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 
Policemen  attended  in  plain  clothes  on  both  occasions.  In  the  afternoon  I 
lectured  on  Trtie  Eeligion,  and  in  the  evening,  on  Tlie  Way  to  National  Wel- 
fare. In  the  latter  lecture  I  showed  that  the  terrible  distress  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  attributable  to  bad  government, — that  the  parties  who  ruled 
this  country,  employed  the  power  of  Government  for  their  own  selfish  objects, 
and  not  for  the  good  of  the  community.  I  showed  the  people  that  the  power 
of  the  Empire  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  that  the  Aristocracy 
employed  that  power  in  the  most  mischievous  way  imaginable.  I  explained 
to  them  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  the  way  in  which  it  operatei 
I  gave  them  a  sample  of  aristocratic  legislation  generally,  and  showed  them  that 
its  whole  tendency  was  to  impoverish  and  enslave  the  masses  of  the  people. 

It  had  been  mmoured  before  my  arrival  that  I  had  been  arrested  :  my  pre- 
sence however  was  a  sufficient  contradiction  of  the  rumour.  It  had  also  been 
rumoured  that  1  had  denied  being  the  author  of  the  bill  posted  in  Leeds,  &C., 
cautioning  people  to  be  careful  not  to  aid  the  plundering  and  murderousAris- 
tocrats  in  their  war  against  popular  right  and  liberty.  To  prove  that  I  had 
done  no  such  thing,  I  read  the  bill  over  to  the  assembly,  and  declared  myself 
the  author  ;  adding,  that  though  ten  guineas  reward  had  been  offered  for  the 
name  of  the  Printer,  I  had  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  myself  both  Author 
and  Printer.     The  police  however  did  not  interfere. 

On  Monday  evening  I  was  announced  to  attend  a  Tea-meeting  and  preach  a 
Charity  Sermon,  at  Washerwall,  on  the  verge  of  Wetley  Common.  The  day 
was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  attendance  tolerably  numerous.  Before  we  had 
finished  tea,  a  rumour  came  that  the  head  police  authorities  were  in  the  vil- 
lage.    The  rumour  turned  out  to  be  true.    The  highest  police  authority  in  the 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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county  was  there ;  and  the  next  in  authority  was  along  with  him.  Two  other 
policemen,  of  ordinary  rank,  were  also  in  attendance.  What  was  the  matter  ? 
The  people  were  terribly  alarmed.  They  had  never  seen  such  creatures  in  the 
village  before.  They  naturally  enough  concluded  that  they  had  come  to  arrest 
their  preacher,  and  prevent  their  meeting.  Some  were  so  e.xcited  that  they 
hardly  knew  what  they  were  doing.  They  came  to  me  with  most  anxious 
and  woeful  countenances,  to  know  what  must  be  done.  I  told  them  to  be 
quiet  and  composed.  They  however  were  unable  to  follow  my  advice,  and 
were  as  anxious  and  alarmed  as  ever.  I  walked  through  the  village,  and 
passed  the  authorities ;  but  no  one  interfered  with  me.  On  my  return,  the 
police  authorities  were  abont  the  chapel,  but  still  made  no  attempt  to  arrest 
me.  I  entered  the  chapel,  and  commenced  the  service,  and  the  police  au- 
thorities came  in  and  formed  part  of  the  congregation.  After  singing,  I  read 
the  bill  announcing  the  meeting,  and  stated,  that  I  had  intended  to  have 
preached  a  sermon,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  but  that  as  the  police  authori- 
ties were  present,  I  should  deliver  a  lecture  on  political  subjects.  I  had  no 
doubt,  I  said,  that  the  police  authorities  present,  had  come  expecting  to  hear 
a  lecture  on  politics,  and  I  was  unwilling  that  they  should  be  disappointed. 
I  then  bogan  to  explain  to  the  peopie  the  Constitution  of  England.  I  showed, 
that  whatever  it  might  be  in  theory,  the  Government  of  England  was  in  prac- 
tice, a  pure  Aristocracy.  I  then  showed  how  the  Aristocrats  had  misgoverned 
tha  country  for  ages  past,  and  how  their  misgovernment  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  distress  and  ruin  which  from  time  to  time  had  fallen  upon  the  masses 
of  the  people.  I  explained  to  them  the  nature  and  workings  of  the  laws  of 
Entail  and  Primogeniture,— of  the  corn  and  provision  laws,  &c. :  I  also  ex- 
plained to  them  the  principles  of  taxation,  on  which  the  Aristocrats  had  pro- 
ceeded. I  showed,  in  short,  that  the  Aristocrats  had  acted  in  the  most  dis- 
honest and  cruel  way  imaginable, — ^that  they  had  clieatcd  and  plundered  the 
people  without  measure  and  without  end ;  and  had  literally  destroyed  count- 
less m'ultitudes  by  absolute  starvation.  I  showed  them,  that  if  some  of  them 
could  not  obtain  regular  employment, — that  if  those  who  had  regular  employ- 
ment were  unable  to  obtain  fair  wagesi— that  if  provisions  were  scarcer  and 
dearer  in  our  country  than  in  others, — tliat  if  the  people  were  obliged  to  live 
in  low  and  miserable  houses,  with  wretched  and  rotten  furniture, — that  if  mil- 
lions were  naked,  orclothed  only  in  rags, — that  if  mothers  and  feeble  children 
were  obliged  to  drudge  like  slaves,  and  with  all  their  drudgery  were  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  to  support  tliem  in  health  and  vigour,  the  unjust  and  cruel 
conduct  of  the  Aristocrats  was  the  cause.  I  showed  that  the  aristocratic  rulers 
el  <jrreat  Britain  and  Ireland  were  among  the  meanest  of  men, — the  vilest  of 
■criminals, — the  most  wholesale  and  unprincipled  plimderers, — the  most  heart- 
leas  and  cruil  murderers, — the  most  ungodly  and  inhuman  monsters,  that  had 
ever  outraged  humanity,  or  siimed  against  the  God  of  heaven.  I  laboured 
bard  to  make  the  matter  as  plain  and  as  evident  to  the  police  authorities  as 
possible.  I  did  at  the  same  time  assure  the  police  authorities,  that  our  plans 
vrei'e  perfectly  peaceable, — that  we  recommended  no  recourse  to  violence, — 
that  we  sought  Reform  by  the  spread  of  truth,  and  by  the  illumination  of  the 
People,— that  we  wanted  nothing  but  what  was  just  and  right,  and  that  we 
sought  what  we  wanted  by  none  but  peaceful  and  honourable  means. 

I  then  gave  a  short  exhortation  to  the  police  authorities  respecting  their 
peculiar  duties,  and  urged  them,  if  ever  they  were  called  upon  to  interfere 
with  the  people,  to  lean  to  the  side  of  justice  and  mercy ;  and  rather  to  err  on 
the  side  of  gentleness,  than  on  the  side  of  severity-  I  also  urged  them,  w^hen 
th^y  took  their  reports  to  the  magistrates,  &c.,  to  present  our  "views  and 
wishes  and  feelings  to  them  in  their  true  light,  as  I  had  unfolded  them  that 
night. 

When  I  had  done,  the  second  in  authority  said,  '  Goodnight,  Mr.  Lecturer;' 
I.apswered,  '  Good  night,'  and  he  left  the  place.  The  chief  in  authority  still 
remained.    The  people  were  still  alarmed,  not  knowing  what  would  happen. 

1  was  appointed  to  lecture  on  the  following  evening  in  the  open  air,  at  Han- 
ley.  A  rumour  had  gone  abroad  that  the  police  authorities  intended  to  dis- 
perse the  meeting.  I  therefore  asked  the  chief  authority  if  the  rumour  was 
correct.  He  said  it  was  not.  I  then  said,  Suppose  we  meet  to-morrow  even- 
ing as  we  have  met  here  to-night,  and  I  lecture  in  the  same  style,  and  the 
people  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  peaceable  manner,  have  we  any  need  to 
apprehend  any  interference  with  the  meeting^  'Not  the  least,'  said  he.  I 
then,announced  the  subject  of  the  lecture  for  the  following-evening,  and  stated, 
that  I  should,  on  that  occasion,  explain  the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter, 
and  1  invited  the  police  authorities  to  attend.  I  had  that  night  shown  them 
what  we  thought  of  aristocratic  Guvemment ;  I  would  on  the  following  night, 
explain  to  them  the  principles  of  Democracy,  which  we  wished  to  see  estab- 
lished in  its  place.  The  meeting  separated  quietly.  The  policemen  went 
about  their  busUiess,  and  I,  with  a  number  of  friends,  returned  to  Hanley. 

The  meeting  at  Hanley  was  a  very  large  one.  The  weather  was  not  favour- 
able for  an  open  air  meeting,  yet  the  place  in  which  the  meeting  should  have 
been  held,  would  not  hold  one  quarter  of  the  people.  The  people  clambered 
to  the  roof,  got  upon  the  cross  beams,  perched  themselves  in  the  windows,  and 
stacked  every  corner.  Still  multitudes  were  unable  to  gain  admission.  We 
were  obliged,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  to  go  outside  :  and  there,  in 
the  rain,  I  addressed  tlie  people,  and  the  people  stood  aad  listened  in  thou- 
sands for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  upwards.  I  explained  and  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  People's  Charter.  I  also  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  police 
authorities  and  the  magistrates.    The  police  authorities  were  of  course  in 


attendance,  but  all  passed  off  peaceably.  I  assured  the  authorities  again  and 
again,  that  the  Chartists  in  general  sought  for  nothing  but  what  was  just,  and 
intended  to  employ  no  means  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects  but  such  as 
were  peaceable  and  honourable.  And  I  added,  that  from  what  I  had  heard 
since  I  had  come  into  the  potteries,  there  had  been  not  the  slightest  disturbance 
on  the  part  of  the  Chartists, — that  the  only  disturbance  of  which  I  had  heard 
had  been  caused  by  a  magistrate  of  the  name  of  Rose,  who  had  insulted  the 
people  when  swearing  in  special  constables.  The  meeting  separated  very 
peaceably. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  exceedingly  great ;  and  some  of  them 
observed,  that  if  the  police  authorities  heard  me  often,  they  would  themselves 
become  Chartists. 


WHAT  IS  A  CONSTITUTION  1 


A  Constitution  is  a  number  of  principles  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  a 
Government,  defining  the  manner  in  which  a  Government  shall  be  or- 
ganized,— the  powers  which  a  Government  shall  have, — the  way  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Government  shall  be  chosen, — the  per'iod  for 
which  they  shall  be  elected, — the  manner  in  which  the  executive  part  of 
the  Government  slia!!!  be  appointed,  and  the  powers  which  the  executive 
shall  have.  A  Constitution  is  to  a  Government,  what  the  laws  made 
afterwards  by  the  Government  are  to  a  court  of  judicature.  The  court 
of  judicature  does  not  make  the  laws,  nor  can  it  alter  them  :  it  can  only 
act  in  conformity  with  the  laws  already  made.  So  the  Government 
does  not  make  the  Constitution,  or  establish  the  great  principles  by 
which  they  shall  be  guided  :  those  principles  are  established  by  the  na- 
tion, in  a  special  assembly  of  its  representatives  ;  and  the  Government 
afterwards  must  act  in  accordance  with  those  great  principles. 

If  this  be  the  true  definition  of  a  Constitution,  we  in  England  are 
wiihout  a  Constitution.  The  people  of  England  have  never  been  calbd 
together  in  any  Assembly,  nor  have  tliey  ever  appointed  tlieir  repre- 
sentatives thus  to  assemble,  for  the  adoption  oi'  establishment  of  a  Con- 
stitution. That  which  is  called  a  Constitution  in  England,  is  no  othey 
than  a  number  of  base  principles  established  by  the  Aristocrats  of  the 
country,  with  here  and  there  a  principle  of  a  better  description  which 
has  been  urged  upon  them  at  different  periods  by  popular  force.  Eng- 
land requires  a  complete  revolution.  The  present  existing  system 
should  be  swept  away.  The  existing  powers  should  be  suspended. 
The  nation  should  be  called  upon  to  elect  representatives  to  form  a 
National  Assembly, — to  adopt  a  Constitution, — -to  organize  a  Govern- 
nxent,  and  to  commence  the  work  of  ruling  and  legislating  entirely 
afresh..  At  present  the  Governuient  of  England  is  a  usui-pation  and  a 
tyranny,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England  are  outlaws  or  slaves. 
It  is  in  vain,  at  present,  to  talk  of  a  Constitution  ;  and,it  is  foolish  to 
expect  good  government.  So  long  as  we  remain  as  we  are,  we  must  be 
content  to  be  regarded,  by  the  wisest  amongst  the  nations,  as  a  com- 
para,tively  savage  or  uncivilized  race.  ;^ 


SiK, 


SELLING  LAND. 


In  a  note  to  Corre^ondents  in  No.  li,  you  say  that  land  is  sold,  in  the 
Western  States  of  America,  by  the  Government  at  5s.  an  acre.  I  alwaysgrieve 
when  1  see  these  statements  about  the  land  being  sold.  Neither  Government 
nor  People  liave  a  right  to  sell  land.  The  result  will  always  be  to  generate 
and  foster  an  Aristocracy— drones  to  feast  in  idleness  on  the  honey  of  other 
men's  labours.  How  easy  and  how  simply  just  it  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  instead  of  selling  the  lands,  to  rent  them  to  any 
one  who  chose  to  cultivate  them.  If  all  the  land  in  the  United  States  had 
been  let  thus,  instead  of  being  sold.  Government  would  never  have  needed  to 
exact  more  than  six-pence  an  acre ;  and  not  one  single  tax  more  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  the  State.  What  a  blessing  it 
would  have  been  to  the  poor  convicts,  if  our  Government  had  adopted  this  plan 
with  all  the  immense  regions  of  our  Australian  territories, — if  they  liad  said  to 
the  convicts  on  landing  in  Hobart  Town  or  Sydney,  '  We  have  banished  you 
from  your  native  land  for  the  crimes  you  have  committed  :  law  is  now  satis- 
fied ;  it  seeks  to  punish  you  no  further  :  erect  your  own  habitations  :  cultivate 
the  soil,  AVe  will  protect  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  produce.  We  will 
neither  rob  you  ourselves,  nor  allow  you  to  rob  one  another.  Be  industrious 
and  honest,  and  you  will  be  happy  ! '  It  i«  enough  to  distract  the  truly  sym- 
pathetic mind  and  madden  it  to  deeds  of  desperation,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
misery  inflicted  by  the  manner  in  which  Governments  conduct  a  nation's 
affairs. .  How  plain,  how  simple,  how  obviously  just  would  such  a  course  be  as 
that  which  1  have  here  pointed  out.  And,  pray,  who  would  be  injured  there- 
by %  Would  any  one  commit  crime  for  the  sake  of  being  sent  to  tliat  distant 
land,  unless  their  situation  here  rendered  them  miserable  ?  And  if  in  misery 
here,  surely  the  blessing  they  seek  is  not  too  much  for  our  Christian  Legis- 
lators to  bestow  ? 
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THE  PEOPLE 


The  three  great  elements,  land,  air,  and  water,  are  the  common  property  of 
all.  Tliey  are  the  free  gifts  of  nature ;  and  to  monopolise  them  is  to  be  gnilty 
of  robbery  and  murder.  ^Ye  cannot  exist  without  them.  All  that  is  required 
of  Government  is  to  protect  the  subject  from  their  monopoly,  and  to  secure  to 
all  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  they  may  produce  therefrom.  The  seaman 
spreads  his  sail,  and  the  wind  which  propels  his  vessel  is  his  own.  The  miller 
digs  his  reservoir,  and  the  water  which  he  collects  is  his  to  grind  his  corn. 
The  man  who  cultivates  the  land  hath  a  clear  right  thereto,  so  long  as  he  re- 
quires it  for  his  own  sustenance.  Till  these  rights  are  acknowledged  and  do- 
fended  by  Governments,  society  irill  always  be  more  or  less  as  we  now  find  it. 
■Toil  and  wretchedness  will  be  the  lot  of  one  portion,  and  idleness  and  haughty 
affluence  of  the  other.  Oh,  that  the  American  Government  would  but  set  the 
example  !    It  has  it  in  its  power. 

.1  .  .. ;   1  'j  _To1jr3  respectfully, 

, ElOHAKD    MaRSDEK. 


LETTERS. 

The  rumour  and  the  belief  were  very  general  the  week  before  last  that  I  was  ar- 
rested, or  about  to  be  arrested.  At  thattimelreceivedanumber  of  letters  of  sym- 
pathy and  condolence,  of  which  the  following  are  a  sample.  I  publish  them 
because  they  do  honour  to  humanity,  and  may  do  good  to  tried  and  persecuted 
■virtue.  It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  say,  that  the  rumours  and  the  belief  re- 
ferred to  were  happily  not  true.  A  Joseph  Barker  was  said  to  be  amongst  a 
nimiber  of  persons  arrested  or  to  be  arrested ;  but  it  must  have  been  some 
other  Joseph  Barker,  unless  my  name  was  inserted  amongst  the  other  names 
to  frighten  me,  and  make  me  run  away. — J.  B. 

LETTEE  FIEST. 

My  beak  Friehd, 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  or  are  about  to 
be  arrested,  but  I  cannot  help  writing  you  a  word  of  truest  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement. You  will  not  think  it  an  idle  one,  though  you  may  not  need  it. 
You  have  sought  to  know  the  will  of  God  and  to  do  it :  and  God  will  bless 
and  comfort  and  strengthen  you.  If  it  is  any  comfort  to  you,  you  may  know 
from  this,  that  there  is  one  heart  at  least,  besides  those  at  home,  which  re- 
mains faithful  to  you.  But  there  will,  I  trust,  be  many — many  such  :  faithful, 
not  only  in  words,  but,  if  necessary,  in  deeds.  Dear  Friend,  I  think  almost 
more  of  your  family  than  of  yourself;  but  I  trust  that  the  same  strength  of 
heart,  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  communion  with  God,  and  faith  In  his 
providence,  which  will  support  you  in  every  trial,  will  support  them  also. 
May  God  take  care  of  them  and  you. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  help  you  I  shall  only  be  too  glad.  AVords 
seem  poor  indeed,  when  I  am  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  you.  Whatever  you 
may  suifer  at  the  hands  of  unjust  and  cruel  men,  I  pray  to  God  that  you  may 
neyer  fail  in  your  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty — the  only 
sure  allies  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

Ever  you  sincere  and  faithful  Friend, 

T .  M . 

P.  S.  Many  who  were  your  friends  now  speak  against  you.  Many  now  will 
do  so  in  your  calamities.  My  voice  is  weak  enough ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it 
ehall  speak  of  you  as  I  have  found  and  known  you. 

LETTER  SECOND. 

B ,  nearB ,  Aug.  27,  1848. 

Deak  Mks.  Barker, 

I  have  seen  in  the  Northern  Star  of  this  week,  that 
a  warrant  is  issued  against  your  dear  husband  ;  you  may  see  the  same  in  an 
•article  on  page  5,  entitled, '  true  bills  against  seditious  persons.'  I  am  greatly 
troubled  about  your  dear  husband:  there  is  not  a  person  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  that  I  have  a  greater  love  for.  I  am  greatly  distressed.  I  am  very  desir- 
ous he  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  unjust  and  wicked  tyrants. 
I  should  like  him  and  his  amanuensis  to  come  and  reside  at  our  house  for  as 
long  as  he  thinks  proper,  either  one  month,  two,  or  three.  I  will  make  him 
as  happy  as  it  is  possible  I  can  do.  He  shall  never  want  for  a  pound  as  long 
as  I  have  one.  We  live  in  a  very  retired  place.  He  can  have  a  room  to  him- 
self. He  can  send  the  articles  to  his  press  at  home,  and  if  he  likes  to  bring 
his  dear  wife,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  her  face.  My  heart  would  beat  with  joy 
to  see  you  at  our  house  safe  from  the  tyrants.     We  live  in  the  country.    You 

can  come  to  0 ;  then  inquire  where  I  live ;  any  person  will  tell  you.  We 

live  at  P .    If  Mr.  Barker  is  from  home,  just  tell  him  he  had  better  come 

■direct  from  where  he  is  to  our  house.  There  is  no  person,  from  one  week's 
end  to  another,  that  comes  to  our  house.  And  if  there  be  any  charms  in 
music,  I  have  two  brothers  who  have  sweet  voices ;  we  will  sing  for  him  as 
Tttuch  as  he  may  wish. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  write  by  return  of  post,  and  give  me  as  much  in- 
formation on  this  subject  as  you  possibly  can.    I  would  to  God  men  would 
•act  justly.     Mr.  Barker  tells  theI^  too  much  truth  ;  they  cannot  bear  it. 
■---'■'  --'-;        Yours  truly, 
;  OOJ  luu  ti  ■■  J yf 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Jons  Whitehead.— I  know  no  way  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  to  bring  the 
person  complained  of  before  the  Magistrates.  It  is  a  crime  against  the  law 
for  any  man  to  tear  down  a  bill  hung  up  at  a  man's  door  or  window.  But 
perhaps  the  Magistrates  would  connive  at  crime  in  a  Policeman,  and  punisU 
even  a  virtue  in  others.    Still,  it  is  well  to  try  the  Magistrates. 

To  J.  F.jBeaefofo). — I  really  do  not  know,  which  is  the  best  way  of  sending 
money  to  America ;  but  I  will  make  inquiries.  A  single  letter  to  America 
must  not  weigh  more  than  half  an  ounce.  The  cost  is  eightpence  for  a  ship 
letter,  and  a  shilling  for  a  letter  sent  by  the  regular  mails. 

J.  B.  of  Oldham  should  have  paid  the  postage  of  his  letter.  It  is  too  bad 
to  put  a  man  to  double  expense  in  consulting  him,  when  he  gives  his  advice 
gratis. 

I  differ  from  J.  B.  on  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  I  know  more  about 
printing  and  publishing  than  he  does. 

E.  B.  Aspland  will  not  publish  my  reply  to  his  letter  in  his  periodical.  In 
his  letter  to  me  he  says,  '  You  will,  of  course,  insert  this  letter  in  The  People, 
vnthovt  alteration  and  without  omission  ;'  as  if  The  People  were  his  own  pub- 
lication. Now  I  have  just  the  same  right  to  say  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Aspland,  '  You 
will,  of  course,  insert  my  reply  in  your  Reformer,  without  alteration  or 
omission.'  But  E.  B.  Aspland  would  think  me  mad  or  insolent  if  I  did  so-. 
E.  B.  Aspland  is  blind  with  pride.  He  has  no  idea  that  a  rich  man  or  a 
priest  is  under  any  obligations  to  deal  justly  or  truly  with  people.  He  madly 
dreams  that  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  all,  and 
that  others  have  not  a  right  to  offer  even  a  word  of  counsel  or  rebuke  to  them. 
But  such  men  as  E.  B.  Aspland  vrill  learn  by  and  by,  that  they  are  neither  the 
owners  nor  the  masters  of  the  whole  human  race.  They  will  learn  by  and  by, 
that  there  are  at  least  individuals  in  the  world  who  look  on  the  haughty  pre- 
tensions and  the  insolent  malignity  of  the  proud  and  selfish  with  scorn  and 
indignation. 

To  A.  F. — The  subject  of  the  currency  shall  have  our  attention  by-and-bre. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  its  importance,  nor  have  we  any  doubt  as  to  the  mis- 
chievous character  of  the  laws  enacted  by  our  aristocratic  tyrants  on  that 
subject.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  Aristocrats  could  meddle  with  any  sub- 
ject without  showing  their  usual  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
masses  to  their  own  selfishness.  We  know  that  their  wickedness  is  unbounded', 
— that  it  runs  through  all  their  enactments,  and  that  nothing  can  secure  good 
government  to  the  country,  or  prosperity  to  labour  and  commerce,  bnt  the 
utter  annihilation  of  their  order,  and  the  political  elevation  of  the  people. 
We  have  not  overlooked  the  currency  question.  Nor  do  we,  we  iinagine, 
underrate  its  importance.  But  the  subject  is  not  so  easily  understood  as  cer- 
tain other  subjects.  Nor  is  it,  in  fact,  so  important  as  some  of  the  subjects 
on  which  we  have  specially  dwelt. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  perhaps  just  to  state  to  our  readers,  that  the  Aristo- 
crats, by  their  currency  laws,  have  doubled  their  own  wealth,  and  diminished 
one  half  the  wealth  of  the  people  at  large, — that  without  appearing  to  raise 
the  incomes  of  those  who  live  on  the  taxes  and  on  the  rents,  they  have,  in 
reality,  made  their  incomes  twice  as  great  as  they  were  before  ;  that  is,  they 
have  brought  down  the  prices  of  goods  to  half  their  former  value,  and  have 
enabled  the  parties,  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  rent  and  taxes,  to  pur- 
chase twice  as  many  goods  from  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
twice  as  much  labour  from  the  working  classes,  as  they  formerly  could.  Thus 
the  working  classes  obtain  only  about  one-half  as  much  for  their  labour  as 
they  formerly  did  ;  while  the  Aristocrats  and  their  associates  are  able  to  ob- 
tain twice  as  much  of  every  thing  in  return  for  their  money  as  formerly.  But  ■ 
particulars  hereafter. 

To  B.  J. — The  person  you  refer  to  never  complains  of  me  to  my  face.  He 
is  a  mean  man.  He  knows  that  if  he  said  those  things  to  my  face,"  he  would 
be  effectually  answered.  You  wiU  easUy  get  rid  of  his  company,  if  you  give 
him  a  hint  that  you  intend  to  communicate  his  remarks  to  me. 

THE  PEOPLE,  &o. 

Dear  Sir, — Could  you  inform  your  friends  and  readers,  in  some  corner  of  The 
People,  with  the  name  and  address  of  your  London  Agent  1  Your  publica- 
tions are  repeatedly  ordered  by  country  booksellers,  who  are  disappointed 
when  the  London  correspondent  tells  them — 'none  in  town.'  Of  course,  their 
waiting  customers  are  unsupplied,  and  your  works  unread. 

I  know  you  are  occupied  in  higher  matters  than  mere  business ;  let  me  then 
suggest  to  the  young  men  among  your  readers,  that  they  supply  the  deficiency 
complained  of.  One  active  friend  in  every  town  and  village  could  be  very  ' 
useful.  I  am  convinced,  that  with  a  very  little  exertion,  the  circulation  of 
your  admirable  publications  might  be  increased  tenfold.  I  have  lately  got  an. 
agent  in  this  place,  where  your  name  was  hardly  known,  and  now  every  body 
is  talking  about  Joseph  Barker,  and  your  tracts  go  off  by  dozens. 

Truly  yours,  H. 

The  People,  &c.,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  J.  Waisok,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Eow,  Loudon. 

Printed  and  Published  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agsnte. 
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LABOUR. 


Labour  is  natural  to  man.  Man  was  designed  to  labour.  Man 
cannot  be  perfect  without  labour.  Labour  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  faculties.  Labour  is  essential  to  man's  health  ;  it  is 
essential  to  his  strength.  It  is  essential  to  the  health  and  vigour 
both  of  his  mind  and  body.  It  is  essential  to  his  comfort.  Man 
cannot  be  happy  without  labour.  A  life  of  idleness  is  the  most 
miserable  life  that  a  man  can  live. 

Labour  is  essential  to  man's  welfare  in  various  ways.  Every 
blessing  that  we  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  labour.  Our  houses,  our  clothes, 
our  food  ;  our  knowledge,  our  virtue,  and  our  talents,  are  all  the  fruits 
of  labour.  It  is  labour  that  digs  the  quarry,  that  squares  the  stone, 
that  builds  the  house,  and  that  forms  the  roof  :^ — it  is  labour  that  ga. 
thers  the  wool,  that  spins  the  yarn,  that  weaves  the  cloth,  and  that 
shapes  the  garment  : — it  is  labour  that  cultivates  the  field,  that  sows 
tiie  seed,  that  gathers  the  crop,  that  grinds  the  corn,  and  that  makes 
the  bread  : — it  is  labour  that  gathers  the  rags,  that  makes  the  paper, 
that  sets  the  type,  and  that  prints  the  book.     It  is  by  labour  that  a 

Cn  learns  his  alphabet,  acquires  the  art  of  reading,  and  amasses  in- 
naation.  It  is  by  labour  that  man  invigorates  and  perfects  both  his 
soul  and  body. 

Labour,  I  say,  is  essential  to  the  health  and  vigour  both  of  body  and 
soul.  If  a  man  neglect  to  use  his  limbs,  his  limbs  will  be  feeble  : 
whereas  if  he  use  them  in  moderate  labour,  they  will  in  general  be 
strong.  So  with  the  mind  :  if  a  man  use  his  understanding,  his 
understanding  gathers  quickness  and  strength.  If  he  neglect  to  use 
his  understanding,  it  becomes  feeble,  and  slow,  and  inefficient. 

Labour  is  essential  to  digestion.  The  man  that  refuses  to  labour, 
cannot  properly  digest  and  assimilate  his  food.  The  man  who  does 
not  exert  himself  in  useful  labour,  must  exert  himself  in  play  or  mis- 
chief, or  never  enjoy  good  health. 

There  is  nothing,  in  short,  more  essential  to  man's  welfare  and 
happiness,  than  labour.  Man  cannot  live  without  labour.  Or  if  in- 
dividuals can  live,  they  cannot  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life  without  la- 
bour. All  ought  therefore  to  labour.  They  ought  to  look  upon 
labour  as  a  duty  and  a  blessing,  and  engage  in  it  with  cheerfulness  and 

joy- 

At  the  same  time,  men  may  labour  too  hard,  and  they  may  labour 
ioo  long.  They  may,  besides,  employ  their  powers  in  labours  that 
are  useless,  or  in  labours  that  are  injurious.  Men  therefore  should 
exercise  their  judgments  on  the  subject  of  labour.  They  should  en- 
deavour so  to  regulate  their  labour,  that  it  may  answer  the  ends  for 
which  labour  was  designed. 

The  ends  of  labour  are  manifold.  The  first  is  the  relief  of  our  own 
system.  We  have  within  us  a  natural  tendency,  a  strong  and 
irresistible  inclination,  to  labour.  The  gratification  of  this  inclination 
is  the  first  good  end  answered  by  labour.  This  end  is  answered, 
when  we  labour  till  the  inclination  to  labour  subsides  ;  when  we 
have  laboured  till  we  begin  to  feel  as  strong  and  irresistible  an  inclina- 
tion to  rest,  as  we  had  at  first  to  labour.  When  the  inclination  to  la- 
bour gives  place  to  the  inclination  to  rest,  we  ought  to  cease  to  labour, 
unless  we  have  some  good  reason  for  going  on  with  our  labours  a 


little  farther.  It  is  not  always  injurious  to  labour  a  little  after  the 
natural  inclination  to  labour  has  subsided  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  in 
some  cases,  beneficial.  A  little  extra  exertion  of  our  powers,  tends  to 
increase  our  powers.  If  the  exertion  be  not  over-violent,  or  over-long 
continued,  it  adds  permanently  to  our  ability  to  labour.  It  strength- 
ens the  inclination  to  labour  ;  so  that  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of 
labour  to  satisfy  it  than  it  did  before.  When  we  go  through  an  extra 
amount  of  labour,  we  require  an  extra  amount  of  rest  ;  especially  at 
first.  Still,  when  we  have  got  our  extra  rest,  we  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  an  extra  amount  of  strength,  as  well  as  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  more  powerful  inclination  to  labour.  But  the  strength  of 
a  man  has  its  limits,  and  men  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  pass  those 
limits.  No  man  ought  to  labour  beyond  his  natural  inclination  to 
labour, — in  other  words,  men  ought  always  to  rest  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  feel  really  weary,  unless  they  have  some  particular  and  im- 
portant object  in  view,  that  cannot  so  well  be  accomplished  without 
continuing  their  labours  still  longer. 

It  generally  happens  that  men  have  additional  objects  in  view  as 
the  ends  of  their  labour.  And  it  also  frequently  happens  that  the 
attainment  of  those  objects  requires  men  to  labour  when  their  natural 
inclination  to  labour  has  subsided, — when  they  have  begun  to  feel 
weary  and  wishful  to  rest.  For  instance,  a  man  may  have  more 
labour  in  cultivating  his  field,  or  in  reaping  the  crop,  and  preparing 
his  bread,  than  he  can  go  through  with  pleasure.  But  he  cannot  do 
without  bread  :  he  must  therefore  labour  after  labour  has  ceased  to  be 
a  pleasure.  He  must  labour  according  to  his  circumstances.  Food  is 
essential ;  he  must,  therefore,  as  long  as  he  has  life  or  strength  re- 
maining, contrive  to  labour  till  he  obtains  a  supply  of  food.  But  men 
should  always  try  so  to  arrange  matters,  that  they  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  food,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  other  things  needful  to 
their  welfare,  without  excessive  labour.  They  should  endeavour  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  excessive  labour, — of  labour  beyond 
their  pleasure,  or  beyond  their  strength.  Nations  or  Governments 
should  so  arrange  matters,  that  every  one  may  be  able  to  obtain  what- 
ever is  really  needful,  by  such  an  amount  of  labour  as  cati  be  gone 
through  without  pain  or  injury. 

But  again  ;  a  man  is  wishful  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  must  acquire  this  knowledge  by  labour  ;  by  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  faculties.  He  has  a  natural  inclination  for  intellectual 
labour  to  a  certain  extent.  The  inclination  to  intellectual  labour  is  as 
natural  as  the  inclination  to  bodily  labour.  As  a  general  rule,  when 
a  man  has  no  particular  object  to  accomplish,  he  will  cease  his  intel- 
lectual labours,  and  give  himself  rest,  when  his  inclination  to  labour 
is  satisfied.  But  to  acquire  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  a  man 
desires,  may  require  a  man  to  labour  after  his  inclination  to  labour 
is  satisfied, — after  the  inclination  to  labour  has  given  place  to  the 
inclination  to  rest.  If  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  within 
a  limited  period  be  essential  to  a  man's  welfare,  he  must  labour  on, 
notwithstanding  his  inclination  to  rest :  he  must  labour  as  long  as  he 
can  labour  to  any  good  purpose.  By  this  extra  labour  of  his  intellect  he 
may  not  in  all  cases  injure  himself:  he  may,  on  the  contrary,  do  him- 
self good.  His  extra  labour  may  bring  an'  extra  supply  of  intellectual 
strength  by  and  by .  At  first  this  extra  labour,  as  in  the  case  of  extra 
muscular  labour,   will  require  extra  rest.     At  first,  too,  this  extra 
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labour  will  make  labour  disagreeable  for  a  time.  It  will  make  a  man 
feel  as  though  he  shall  never  love  labour  again.  But  this  feeling  will 
soon  pass  away  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  man,  and  the  inclination  to 
labour  be  as  fresh  and  as  strong  as  before.  And  novs  when  he  labours, 
his  inclination  to  labour  continues  longer, — in  other  words,  he  does  a 
greater  amount  of  labour  before  he  feels  weary  or  inclined  to  rest. 
And  if  he  finds  himself  obliged  again  to  continue  his  labours  after  the 
inclination  to  rest  has  come  upon  him,  he  is  able  to  do  so  for  a  longer 
period  and  with  less  of  weariness  and  exhaustion  than  before. 
His  previous  extra  labours  have  increased  his  amount  of  strength, — 
have  increased  his  power  to  labour.  Still,  in  spiritual,  as  well  as  in 
bodily  matters,  men  should  endeavour  to  place  themselves  in  such 
circumstances,  that  they  may  be  able  to  acquire  the  knowledge  they 
require,  without  excessive  labour.  In  no  case  should  they  carry  their 
labours  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  beyond  a  certain  point.  And 
in  all  cases,  the  man  that  has  laboured  till  he  is  exhausted,  should  rest 
till  his  strength  is  well  recruited.  In  no  case  should  he  attempt 
to  supply  himself  with  strength  by  the  use  of  stimulating  drugs  or 
drinks.  In  all  cases,  when  he  has  spent  his  strength,  he  ought  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  rest  till  his  strength  returns  in  a  natural  way. 

Again  ;  another  use  of  labour  is  to  promote  the  healthy  action  of 
all  the  organs  of  the  body.  As  we  observed  before,  labour  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  essential  to  digestion.  But  excessive  labour  is  injurioiis 
to  digestion.  If  labour  be  too  violent,  or  too  long  continued,  it  will 
impede  the  process  of  digestion,  and  enfeeble  the  digestive  organs. 
Man  o^ight  to  labour,  that  his  inward  machinery  may  do  its  work 
eflficiently  ;  but  he  also  ought,  when  he  can,  to  moderate  his  labour, 
that  his  inward  machinery  may  not  be  deranged,  enfeebled,  or  destroyed. 
Whenever  labour  is  continued  till  it  becomes  exceedingly  painful,  the 
din-estive  organs  suffer.  All  great  pain  causes  fever  ;  and  fever  in- 
variably impedes  or  puts  an  end  to  digestion.  Men  may  observe, 
when  walking,  that  up  to  a  certain  point  their  walk  improves  their 
appetite  ;  but  that  after  awhile,  if  they  continiie  their  walk  till  they 
become  exceedingly  weary,  they  lose  their  appetite  altogether.  It  is 
the  same  with  labour  of  all  kinds.  To  a  certain  point  it  does  good  ; 
beyond  that  point  it  does  harm.  Men  should  never  therefore  exceed  a 
certain  point,  unless  their  life,  or  some  other  important  interest 
depends  on  it. 

Another  use  of  labour  is,  to  keep  a  certain  portion  of  man's  animal 
system  in  subjection  to  his  rational,  his  moral,  and  his  religious 
faculties.  There  is  a  tendency  to  excess  in  man.  Labour  tends  to 
lessen  this  tendency.  It  tends  to  moderate  man's  animal  inclinations, 
and  thus  render  it  easier  for  him  to  control  them, — to  keep  them 
within  due  bounds.  Labour  is  thus  conducive  to  purity  and  virtue. 
Without  labour,  certain  instincts  or  inclinations  of  man's  nature 
would  be  too  powerful.  The  amount  of  life  and  strength  within  a 
man,  which  naturally  seeks  to  expend  itself  in  useful,  rational  labour, 
would,  if  labour  were  neglected,  seek  to  expend  itself  in  other  ways, — 
in  ways  injurious  to  a  man's  health  ; — in  ways  inimical  to  a  man's 
virtue ;  and  in  ways  inconsistent  with  the  virtue  and  welfare  of 
society  at  large.  Men  ought  therefore  to  labour,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  higher  portions  of  their  nature  stronger, 
and  the  lower  portions  of  their  nature  weaker.  The  lower  portions 
of  man's  nature  are  as  essential  to  his  welfare  as  the  higher.  No 
portion  of  man's  nature  is  vain.  But  every  portion  requires  to  be 
kept  in  its  proper  place.  The  rational  and  moral  portions  were  in- 
tended to  rule,  and  the  animal  portions  to  obey  :  and  labour  is  essen- 
tial to  the  subjugation  of  the  animal  portions. 

But  men  may  carry  their  labours  so  far  as  to  injure  or  disable  the 
inferior  portions  of  their  nature.  They  may  carry  their  intellectual 
and  bodily  labours  so  far,  as  to  unfit  themselves  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  of  the  great  and  important  objects  of  their  existence, 
and  disqualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  greatest  plea- 
sures which  a  gracious  God  designed  them  to  enjoy.  For  instance  ; 
men  may  carry  their  intellectual  and  bodily  labours  so  far,  as  to  dis- 
qualify themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  husbands  and 
parents. 


Men  ought  therefore,  in  all  cases,  to  moderate  their  labour.  They 
ought  to  moderate  their  labour  with  a  view  to  all  these  great  and  im- 
portant objects.  They  ought  so  to  regulate  their  labour,  that  it  may 
answer,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  great  ends  of  labour ;  without  frus- 
trating or  thwarting  any  other  great  object  of  their  being. 

In  order  that  men  may  be  able  to  regulate  their  labour  to  advant- 
age, they  ought  to  be  free.  Slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
regulation  of  labour.  The  man  that  is  a  slave  must  labour  as  he  is 
bid  :  he  must  labour  when  and  where  his  master  commands  him  :  he 
must  labour  as  long  and  as  hard  as  his  tyrant  master  requires.  The 
slave  may  wish  to  labour,  and  be  compelled  to  rest.  He  may  be 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  forbidden  to  labour.  He  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  wish  to  rest,  and  rest  may  be  essential  to  his  welfare,  and 
yet  his  master  or  his  driver  may  compel  him  to  prolong  his  labours. 
Slavery  therefore  is  incompatible  with  the  natural  and  beneficent 
regulation  of  labour.  Slavery  is  unnatural, — it  is  inhuman  and  un- 
godly ; — it  is  cruel  and  murderous.  It  clashes  with  God's  laws  : — it 
clashes  with  the  interest  of  God's  whole  universe.  None  but  igno- 
rant or  wicked  men  can  favour  slavery.  Slavery  is  invariably  a  curse. 
It  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  mankind  in  all  respects.  It  is  at  war 
with  all  that  is  wise,  and  good,  and  godlike  ; — with  all  that  is  just 
and  pure,  and  benevolent.  The  rights  and  the  interests  of  humanity 
therefore  call  for  its  extinction. 

Again  ;  it  is  essential  to  the  wise  and  beneficent  regulation  of 
labour,  that  men  should  be  able  to  obtain  what  is  essential  to  their 
existence  and  welfare  without  excessive  labour.  In  order  to  this  it 
is  necessary  that  men  should  be  permitted  both  to  labour  freely,  and 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that 
land  should  be  free  : — that  so  long  as  there  is  land  uncultivated,  men 
should  be  at  liberty  both  to  employ  their  labour  upon  it,  and  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Labour  and  the  fruits  of  labour  should  be 
sacred.  The  useful  labourer  should  be  honoured  next  to  God.  He 
is  the  first,  the  highest,  and  the  holiest  of  his  race.  He  is  the  priest 
of  God  and  the  saviour  of  man.  He  is  God's  fellow-worker.  The 
race  of  man  and  the  welfare  of  the  universe  depend  on  him.  This 
respect  for  labour  and  the  fruits  of  labour,  is  essential  to  enable 
men  to  regulate  their  labours  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  great 
ends  of  labour.  All  robbery  of  the  labourer  therefore,  whether 
perpetrated  under  forms  of  law,  or  in  opposition  to  forms  of  law, 
is  ungodly  and  wicked.  A  man  who  takes  from  another  the 
fruit  of  his  labour  without  his  consent,  and  thus  obliges  him 
to  labour  beyond  his  natural  inchnation,  or  beyond  his  power,  is 
an  enemy  both  to  God  and  man.  He  violates  God's  laws.  He  wars 
against  God's  creatures.  And  whatever  may  be  his  professions  or 
pretensions,  he  is  a  wicked,  an  inhuman,  an  ungodly  man.  And  he 
too  is  a  wicked  and  ungodly  man,  who  monopolizes  the  land,  and 
refuses  men  the  liberty  of  labouring  on  it  for  their  own  support.  To 
deny  a  man  the  liberty  of  producing  wealth,  is  as  unjust  and  inhuman 
as  to  rob  a  man  of  wealth  which  he  has  already  produced.  To  lock 
up  the  land  from  labour,  is  not  only  to  force  labour  into  less  productive 
channels,  but  to  check  it  altogether.  It  is  to  throw  men  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  thus  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  the  means 
of  subsistence.  It  is,  besides,  to  throw  the  whole  business  of  labour 
into  the  greatest  and  most  injurious  disorder.  To  monopolize  the 
land  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  wholesale,  universal  robbery  and  murder. 
(To  he  Continued  in  our  nexi.) 


ARISTOCRATIC  LAW. 


The  population  of  Manchester,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago, 
was  estimated  at  sixty  thousand.  It  is  now  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand.  ,  ^vu  o 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  town  of  Oldbarum, 
which  did  riot  contain  three  houses,  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  ; 
while  the  town  of  Manchester,   which  contained  from  fifty  to  one 
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hundred  thousand  houses,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  was  not  allowed  to  send  one  memher. 

The  law  of  elections  has  be  enchanged  since  then  ;  but  the  change 
has  been  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  There  are  still  numbers 
of  boroughs  and  counties  that  have,  in  fact,  but  one  great  elector  : 
yet  those  boroughs  and  counties  send  the  majority  of  members  to 
Parliament  :  while  other  boroughs  and  counties  which  contain  large 
numbers  of  comparatively  free  and  independent  electors,  are  allowed 
to  send  only  a  minority  to  Parliament. 

If  all  the  electors  in  a  borough  are  under  the  control  of  one  man,  it 
is  just  as  bad  as  if  the  borough  contained  but  one  house,  and  one 
single  elector.  If  all  the  electors  in  a  county  are  under  the  control  of 
one  great  land-holder,  that  county  is  as  truly  a  rotten  borough,  as  if 
the  great  land-holder  were  the  only  elector  in  the  county. 

If  the  electors  in  a  borough  or  a  county  are  under  the  control  of  one 
great  land-monopolist,  the  votes  of  the  electors  are,  in  effect,  but  the 
votes  of  the  solitary  land-monopolist  himself. 

In  the  slave  States  of  America,  the  slave-holder  has  votes  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  slaves  that  he  has  in  his  possession.  If  he 
has  five  slaves,  he  has  three  votes.  If  a  man  has  fifty  slaves,  he  has 
thirty  votes.  If  a  man  has  five  hundred  slaves,  he  has  three  hun- 
dred votes.  If  he  has  a  thousand  slaves,  he  has  six  hundred  votes. 
The  votes,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  slave,  are  given  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  slave.  And  the  state  of  things  in  England  is  very  much 
the  same.  A  man  that  has  large  quantities  of  land,  and  many 
tenants  upon  it,  has  the  command  of  a  great  many  votes.  A  man 
that  has  the  command  of  a  whole  borough  or  county,  has  votes  suffi- 
cient to  return  two  members.  His  tenants,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  are,  in  a  very  great  measure,  his  slaves,  and  the  votes  which 
the  tenants  have  in  name,  he  himself  possesses  in  reaUty. 


ON  T.  PAINE.— TO  A.  G. 

I  am  not  well  acquainted  TPith  Paine's  History.  I  never  read  his  Life  ;  nor 
have  I  ever  read  any  of  his  writings,  except  hia  '  eights  of  mak.'  His  '  rights 
OF  mas'  is  a  good  and  excellent  work.  The  principles  are  sound,  and  the 
reasonings  are  conclusive.  He  writes  like  a  man  that  feels  that  he  has  the 
right  side  of  the  question,  and  who  really  wishes  to  promote  the  interests  of 
troth,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

His  'ace  of  reason'  I  hare  never  seen.  I  have  been  told  by  parties  who 
have  read  it,  that  it  is  a  good  and  clever  work.  But  most  agree  that  he  treats 
religious  subjects  too  sarcastically,  and  I  fancy  the  censure  is  just;  but  as  I 
have  never  read  the  work,  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  decidedly. 

I  have  no  doubt  Paine  was  hated  more  for  the  truths  which  he  taught,  than 
for  the  errors  which  he  inculcated.  And  if  he  was  not  hated  for  his  virtues,  he 
was  certainly  hated  for  his  talents,  and  for  the  virtuous  use  he  made  of  them 
in  advocating  the  rights  of  the  People. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  good  Life  of  Paine,  and  I  should  like  to  read  his  theo- 
logical writings.  I  may  then  be  better  qualified  to  give  a  judgment  both  with 
respect  to  his  character  and  talents. 

One  rule  should  be  followed  in  all  cases,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  public 
characters ;  namely,  never  to  believe  a  word  that  their  theological  or  political 
opponents  say  against  them.  Theological  and  political  partizans  have  seldom 
much  judgment,  and  hardly  ever  any  conscience.  They  rave  or  lie  without 
measure  and  without  end.  I  have  known  them  utter  the  grossest  lies,  by 
dozens  and  scores  together,  and  repeal  them  in  the  face  of  the  most  palpable 
exposures  and  refutations.  When  people  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
party  or  a  system  on  the  success  of  which  their  honour,  their  interest,  or  their 
power  depends,  they  will  lie  and  slander  and  persecute  inthevilest  and  most  reck- 
less way  imaginable.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  thousands  of  lies  have  been  told 
about  Paine,  just  as  they  have  about  others.  Pay  no  respect  then  to  the  tales 
of  a  man's  political  or  theological  opponents  in  judging  of  him.  If  you  had 
lived  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  and  had  hearkened  to  the  tales  of  the  hire- 
ling teachers  of  those  days,  and  of  their  canting  hypocritical  followers,  you 
■would  have  regarded  Jesus  as  the  vilest  of  men,  and  would  have  joined  in  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  seditious  man  and  a  blasphemer ;  as  a  devil  and  the  prince 
of  devils.  If  you  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  hearkened  to  the 
great  pretenders  to  religion  of  those  days,  and  their  hireling  teachers  of  theo- 
loSX)  yo°  would  have  regarded  the  Apostles  as  the  scum  and  offscouring  of  all 
things,  as  the  most  wicked  and  dangerous  of  men.  And  you  ought  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  hireling  teachers  of  theology  in  our  day,  as  well  as  the  general 
nm  of  their  followers,  are  just  as  unprincipled,  just  as  hypocritical  and  malig- 
nant, jnst  as  deceitful  and  reckless,  as  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  the  hireling 
teachers  and  their  sectarian  followers,  in  the  days  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles. 


Believe  not  a  word  that  they  utter  therefore.  If  you  pay  any  regard  to  their 
tales  at  all,  set  them  down  as  just  the  opposite  of  truth.  When  they  say  that 
a  man  is  covetous,  set  it  down  for  probable  that  he  is  more  than  usually  bene- 
volent and  liberal.  If  they  call  a  man  an  anarchist ;  set  it  down  for  certain 
that  he  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  anarchy,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  con- 
sistent supporters  of  order  and  good  government.  If  they  call  a  man  disloyal, 
set  it  down  for  certain  that  he  respects  all  laws  that  deserve  respect,  and  op- 
poses no  institutions  or  laws  but  such  as  are  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
society.  If  they  call  him  a  rebel ;  put  him  down  for  a  philanthropist  and  a 
reformer.  If  they  say  that  he  deserves  to  be  hung ;  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  risked  his  life  for  the  beneiit  of  his  country,  and  deserves 
to  be  had  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  be  answerable  for  Paine.  It  is  enough  for  a  man 
to  be  answerable  for  himself.  I  am  no  disciple  or  follower  of  Paine,  any  more 
than  I  am  of  any  other  man.  But  I  like  to  do  justice  to  people.  I  like  to  do 
justice  to  every  one.  I  like  to  do  justice  to  truth  wherever  1  find  it.  And  I 
like  to  do  justice  to  humanity.  And  I  cannot  do  this  without  doing  justice  to 
the  reviled  and  persecuted.  If  I  slander  a  man  whose  works  unfold  only  one 
great  truth  : — if  I  do  injustice  to  a  man  whose  works  contain  but  one  good 
suggestion  or  recommendation,  I  may  prevent  mankind  at  large  from  receiving 
the  benefit  of  that  truth,  or  of  that  suggestion.  But  if  I  abuse  a  man  whose 
works  contain  many  truths,  'many  good  suggestions,  many  wise  recommen- 
dations ; — if  I  abuse  a  man  whose  works  in  general  are  good,  and  calculated, 
if  generally  read,  to  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to  mankind,  I  do  an  injury  to 
truth  and  to  humanity  which  cannot  be  measured  or  estimated. 

I  say  I  am  not  answerable  for  Paine ;  I  am  answerable  for  myself  alone. 
But  I  shall  speak  the  trutli  of  every  one.  I  shall  do  justice  to  the  writings  of 
every  one.  I  shall  not,  for  fear  of  reproaches  or  desertion,  join  in  any  mad 
cry  against  a  good  or  deserving  man,  or  against  a  true  and  zealous  reformer. 
Nor  shall  I  join  in  reproaches,  or  countenance  extravagant  censures,  against 
even  an  erring  or  a  faulty  man.  All  men  are  God's  children,  and  the  worst 
deserve  some  degree  of  respect.  Men  are  naturally  noble  creatures,  and  most 
if  not  all  have  something  estimable  about  them.  All  men  are  designed  by 
God  to  be  of  use  to  their  fellow-men  ;  and  we  ought  to  make  use  of  what  is 
good  in  all,  for  our  improvement,  and  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the 
world. 

I  shall  read  Paine's  works  on  Theology  when  I  meet  with  them,  and  give 
my  judgment  of  them  freely  ;  till  then  I  can  judge  of  him  only  from  what  I 
have  read.  What  I  have  read  is  good,  very  good  ;  and  if  the  rest  of  his  works 
be  no  worse  than  his  '  Rights  op  Man,'  the  hireling  priests  and  the  hireling 
politicians  who  have  denounced  him  so  terriblj',  deserve  to  be  covered  with 
eternal  infamy.     But  let  us  wait  and  see. 


EMIGRATION.— HISTORY  OF  A  FAMILY,  &c. 

(Contitmed  from  page  126.J 

During  the  time  we  were  at  lodgings  we  had  felt  ourselves  dependent,  and 
looked  forward  with  anxious  expectation  to  the  time  when  we  might  again 
taste  the  sweets  and  independence  of  home,  and  those  enjoyments  which  are 
only  to  be  expected  at  one's  own  fireside.  That  period  had  now  arrived.  We 
had  indeed  a  house  such  as  I  have  already  described,  but  we  had  no  furniture 
e-xcept  two  large  boxes,  two  beds,  and  a  few  pots  and  cooking  utensils.  Be- 
sides, our  provisions  were  just  finished.  Till  this  time  we  had  been  using 
principally  the  remains  of  biscuits,  &;c.,  purchased  at  Kew  Orleans.  The  first 
wants  of  nature  must  be  first  attended  to.  Whether  we  had  a  chair  to  sit  on 
or  not,  something  to  eat  we  must  have.  Our  nearest  neighbour  lived  about 
half  a-mile  from  us,  and  we  were  at  least  two  miles  and  a-half  from  any  place 
at  which  flour  was  sold  :  thither,  however,  my  husband  went,  and  as  our  money 
was  growing  scarce,  he  bought  a  bushel  of  ground  Indian  corn,  which  was  only 
one-third  the  price  of  wheaten  iiour ;  it  was  there  sold  for  thirty  cents,  or  fifteen 
pence,  a  bushel.  Its  taste  is  not  pleasant  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it ;  but 
as  it  is  wholesome  food,  it  is  much  used  for  making  bread.  We  had  now  some 
meal,  but  no  yeast,  nor  an  oven  :  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  make  sad  paste, 
and  bake  it  in  our  frjing  pan  on  some  hot  ashes.  We  procured  a  little  milk 
of  our  nearest  neighbour,  Mr.  Paddock,  which,  on  account  of  the  severe  frosts 
that  prevailed  in  Illinois,  we  generally  received  in  lumps  of  ice.  Thus  we 
lived  the  first  few  weeks  at  our  new  estate.  Hasty  pudding,  sad  bread,  and  a 
little  venison  which  we  had  left,  were  our  ordinary  food.  The  greater  part  of 
my  husband's  time  was  spent  in  cutting  and  preparing  wood  for  our  fires. 
About  this  time  we  made  further  purchases  of  a  cow  and  calf,  for  which  we 
paid  fourteen  dollars,  or  £4.;  a  young  mare,  which  cost  us  twenty  dollars;  two 
pigs,  and  a  shallow  fiat-bottomed  iron  pan,  with  a  cover  to  it,  to  bake  in. 
This  is  the  common,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  kind  of  oven  used  in  Illinois. 
It  is  vulgarly  called  a  skellit.  To  make  it  hot,  it  is  immersed  in  glowing 
embers  ;  the  lid  is  then  removed  till  the  dough  is  put  in;  it  is  then  replaced, 
and  ashes  again  thrown  over  it,  till  the  cake  is  baked.  Hence  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  a  quantity  of  bread  beforehand  is  unknown  in  Illinois.  Their 
custom  is  to  bake  a.  cake  to  each  meal,  which  is  generally  very  good.  Eggs 
and  milk  being  so  plentiful,  are  regularly  used  in  their  bread,  along  with  a 
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little  celeratus  to  lighten  it,  whereby  it  becomes  very  rich  and  nutritive.  The 
Illinois  settlers  live  somewhat  differently  from  the  English  peasantry ;  the 
former  have  only  three  meals  a-day,  and  not  much  variety  in  them ;  bread, 
butter,  coffee,  and  bacon,  are  always  brought  to  the  table ;  but  fresh  meat  is  a 
rarity,  and  is  never  obtained  as  in  England  by  going  to  a  butcher  for  it.  In 
Illinois  the  farmers  all  kill  their  own  cattle,  and  salt  what  is  not  used  immed- 
iately ;  sometimes,  however,  they  distribute  portions  among  their  neighbours, 
"with  the  view  of  receiving  as  much  again  when  they  kill  theirs.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  an  old  settler  to  have  a  couple  of  fowls,  ducks,  a  goose, 
or  a  turkey  to  dinner ;  and  generally  speaking,  everybody  has  plenty  of  plain 
good  food. 

'  We  bought  the  live  stock  above  described  of  Mr.  Oakes,  and  as  it  was  win- 
ter, we  wanted  something  with  which  to  feed  them.  Indian  corn  is  nearly  the 
only  winter  food  used  in  Illinois;  and  as  the  culture  and  management  of  it 
occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  farmer's  time  and  industry,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  explain  the  method  of  cultivating  it.  The  land  intended  for  Indian 
corn  should  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  once  or  twice  to  make  the  earth  loose 
and  mellow,  that  the  roots  may  strike  with  greater  freedom  ;  furrows  are  then 
made  at  the  distance  of  about  a  yard  from  each  other ;  these  are  afterwards 
crossed  by  other  furrows  made  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  about  the  same 
distance  apart ;  by  this  means  the  field  appears  divided  into  numberless  little 
square  portions,  each  somewhat  less  than  a  square  yard,  as  if  hollowed  at  the 
centre  ;  into  each  of  these  crossings  four  seeds  are  thrown,  and  slightly  covered 
with  a  hoe  :  this  is  done  in  the  beginning  of  March;  and  after  the  young  blades 
make  their  appearance,  the  plough  is  occasionally  drawn  along  between  the 
rows  for  the  purpose  of  checking  weeds,  and  keeping  the  mould  as  light  as 
possible.  As  these  groups  of  plants  are  so  far  apart,  kidney  beans,  melons,  and 
pumkins  are  frequently  sown  among  them,  for  which  the  strong  stems  of  the 
corn  are  eiccellent  supports.  Indian  corn  usually  ripens  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  is  of  an  immense  produce.  There  are  commonly  four  or  five 
ears  to  each  stem,  each  ear  having  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  grains  in 
it.  As  the  ears  ripen,  they  gradually  assume  a  pendent  form,  and  are  in  that 
position  severally  overhung  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  form  a  sort  of 
sheath,  securely  protecting  them  from  rain ;  in  this  manner,  when  properly 
ripened,  it  will  remain  in  perfect  safety  all  winter  uncut ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  sow  the  land  with  wheat  before  the  corn  crop  is  all  re- 
moved. It  is  not  always  allowed  to  ripen  :  part  of  the  crop  is  often  cut,  when 
the  corn  is  about  half-fed,  which  being  dried  in  the  sun,  the  stem  and  leaves 
make  excellent  hay  :  in  this  state  it  is  both  hay  and  corn,  and  is  in  fact  the 
only  hay  the  farmer  preserves  for  winter,  of  which  he  makes  small  stacks  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  so  as  not  to  require  thatching.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  a  field  of  Indian  corn  in  full  blossom,  and  perhaps  nothing  in 
nature  displays  the  munificence  of  Providence  more  strikingly  than  this 
matchless  plant.  In  order  to  supply  our  cattle  with  winter  meat,  we  applied 
to  Mr.  Paddock,  our  nearest  neighbour,  who  sold  us  part  of  a  field  unreaped  : 
some  of  it  we  cut  down  and  took  home,  the  rest  we  allowed  to  stand  and 
turned  our  cattle  to  it.  The  reader  may  think  it  strange  that  we  should  turn 
cattle  into  the  fields  in  the  depth  of  winter,  especially  as  the  winters  are  there 
more  severe  than  in  England ;  it  is  however  the  regular  custom  ;  the  cattle  are 
innured  to  it,  as  they  are  never  kept  up  any  part  of  the  year,  either  day  or  night.* 
The  two  pigs  which  we  had  bought  we  were  obliged  to  kill  shortly  after  we 
purchased  them,  as  we  wanted  them  for  our  own  use,  and  we  wished  to  spare 
the  small  stock  of  Indian  corn  which  we  had  on  hand.  The  reader  must  also 
know  that  our  money  was  nearly  done  ;  1  believe  we  had  not  more  than  four  or 
five  dollars  remaining ;  part  of  which  we  wore  obliged  to  spend  in  sulphur,  to 
cure  what  is  called  the  Illinois  mange,  from  which  we  were  all  suffering. 

'  This  complaint  invariably  attacks  new  settlers,  shortly  after  their  arrival, 
and  is  a  complete  scourge  until  it  is  removed.  The  body  breaks  out  all  over 
in  little  spots,  attended  with  intolerable  itching.  It  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  change  of  water,  but  as  theirs  possesses  no  peculiarity  of  taste,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  that  can  be  the  cause.  We  were  soon  cured  after  using  the  sul- 
phur, and  never  felt  any  thing  more  of  it. 

'  It  has  already  been  said  that  when  we  entered  our  house  we  had  no  furni- 
ture ;  this  inconvenience  my  husband,  although  no  joiner,  had  undertaken  to 
remove,  by  making  for  himself  and  nie  each  a  stool,  and  a  low  bench  for  our 
children,  or  more  properly  a  log  of  wood,  squared  and  laid  across  the  hearth 
for  a  seat.  He  had  also  contrived  to  make  a  table,  which  if  not  as  neat  as  those 
■used  in  England,  was  quite  as  substantial :  having  met  with  a  section  of  a 
strong  tree  about  two  feet  long,  he  rolled  it  into  the  house,  and  set  it  upon  its 
end;  had  it  been  a  little  longer,  its  upper  surface  would  have  been  just  what 
we  wanted ;  we  however  nailed  a  few  boards  upon  it,  making  them  fit  as  well 
as  we  could,  and  having  covered  it  with  a  cloth  to  conceal  its  roughness,  it  was 
far  from  being  contemptible,  at  least  for  persons  like  us,  who  had  been  some 
days  without  any.  As  to  bedsteads,  we  were  a  few  weeks  before  we  got  any : 
of  course  we  had  them  to  make  ourselves,  and  as  we  were  ill  furnished  with 
tools,  and  unaccustomed  to  such  employment,  when  they  were  finished  they 
served  rather  to  show  how  little  ornament  is  absolutely  necessary,  than  our 
skill  as  expert  carpenters.  Hitherto  the  light  of  the  fire  had  served  us  instead 
of  a  candle,  which  was  very  inconvenient,  as  I  wished  to  sew  a  little  in  the 

*  We  shall  hereafter  show  from  Cobbett,  that  to  let  Cattle  be  out  in  winter 
is  not  the  best  plan. 


evenings.  It  is  certainly  true  that  days  are  never  so  short  as  in  England ; 
nevertheless  we  were  very  wishful  to  have  some  candles.  The  inhabitants 
commonly  make  their  own  in  tin  moulds;  but  as  we  had  neither  moulds  nor 
tallow  we  were  obliged  to  put  a  little  lard  into  a  saucer,  and  light  a  piece  of 
rag  previously  inserted  in  it :  by  this  we  could  see  to  sew  and  read  pretty 
well ;  but  as  the  rag  frequently  got  immersed  in  the  melted  lard,  it  was  very 
troublesome,  and  by  constant  use  we  had  three  or  four  saucers  broken  with  the 
heat,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  as  pots  of  all  kinds  are  dear  in 
Illinois.  To  prevent  a  recurrence^  of  this  misfortune,  we  ultimately  made  use 
of  our  kettle  lid,  inserting  the  knob  or  holder  into  a  piece  of  board  to  make  it 
stand.  Our  next  great  inconvenience  was  want  of  soap :  having  however  learnt 
from  Mrs.  Phillips  the  method  of  making  it,  we  were  by  this  time  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  supplying  ourselves.  The  reader  will  remember  we  had  before 
this  time  killed  two  pigs,  the  entrails  of  which  we  had  cleaned  and  preserved, 
along  with  the  bits  of  offal,  rendering,  scraps,  &c.,  and  now  the  finest  of  our 
ashes  were  collected  and  put  into  a  large  wooden  trough,  and  boiling  water 
poured  over  them,  whence  we  obtained  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  which  we 
poured  off  and  boiled  down  ;  fresh  ashes  were  then  used  as  before,  and  a  fresh 
solution  obtained  ;  the  whole  was  next  boiled  down  to  about  one-third  of  the 
original  quantity,  by  which  means  the  solution  became  so  caustic,  that  it 
would  have  taken  the  skin  of  one's  fingers  in  a  moment.  In  this  state  the 
waste  meat  and  entrails  were  mixed  with  it,  which  it  very  soon  assimilated. 
After  it  had  obtained  the  consistency  of  soft  soap,  it  was  poured  into  a  vessel 
appropriated  for  the  purpose,  to  be  ready  for  use. 

'  This  is  the  manner  the  American  peasantry  supply  themselves  with  soap. 
Their  practice  of  burning  wood  furnishes  them  with  potash,  which  they  satu- 
rate with  other  ingredients  as  above  described.  Since  we  were  thus  obliged 
to  provide  necessaries  for  ourselves  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  to 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  in  England,  it  may  be  asked  if  there  are  no 
shops  in  that  country.  Illinois,  it  must  be  Icnown,  is  very  thinly  populated, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  not  the  situation  for  shop-keepers.  There  are,  how- 
ever, in  various  places,  what  are  termed  store-keepers,  who  supply  the  settlers 
with  articles  the  most  needed,  such  as  food,  clothing,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, medicine,  and  spirituous  liquors  :  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange 
the  produce  of  their  farms,  consisting  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  sugar,  beef,  bacon, 
&c.  As  these  store-keepers  exercise  a  sort  of  monopoly  over  a  certain  district, 
their  profits  are  great,  and  they  often  become  wealthy.  Besides  their  store, 
they  often  have  a  saw-mill  and  a  corn-mill,  at  which  they  grind  the  corn  they 
obtain  from  the  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  New  Orleans,  or  some 
other  place  where  it  can  be  readily  sold.  Stores  therefore  are  in  Illinois, 
nearly  what  markets  are  in  England,  only  there  is  more  barter  in  the  former 
country.     The  mills  in  that  neighbourhood  are  chiefly  turned  by  water. 

'We  were  destined  to  be  unfortunate  with  the  young  mare  we  had  purchased 
of  Mr.  Oakes.  Having  been  accustomed  to  run  in  the  fields  with  other  horses, 
she  would  not  settle  with  our  cow  and  calf.  Every  day  she  was  lost;  no  fences 
could  turn  her.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  sell  her,  or  rather  exchange  her 
for  one  not  near  so  good ;  only  she  was  expected  to  have  a  foal  the  following 
spring. 

'  Shortly  after  we  had  parted  with  the  young  mare,  my  husband  found  two 
strange  horses  in  the  field  feeding  upon  our  corn  ;  he  turned  them  out  and 
returned  home.  On  going  to  the  field  again  they  were  there  a  second  time  ; 
he  felt  assured  some  one  had  turned  them  in,  as  the  fences  were  all  good.  The 
next  morning  explained  the  circumstance,  for  the  horses  being  in  the  field  as 
before,  he  was  about  to  drive  them  out,  when  a  tall  man  hastened  towards 
him,  and  bade  him  desist,  telling  him  that  the  horses  were  his,  and  that  he 
intended  them  to  be  there.  My  husband  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  in- 
justice of  such  behaviour,  and  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  drive  them  out ; 
at  which  the  person,  whose  name  was  Brevet,  went  up  to  him,  and  struck  him 
a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  his  fist,  and  threatened  further  violence  if  he  did 
not  allow  them  to  remain.  Seeing  that  physical  force  was  the  only  available 
argument,  my  husband  began  to  prepare  for  resistance  ;  but  calling  to  mind 
the  situation  of  his  family,  and  not  knowing  what  perfidy  might  be  resorted 
to,  he  wisely  concluded  to  leave  the  man  and  his  horses  where  they  were.  I 
mention  this  circumstance  principally  to  show  how  much  we  were  indebted  to 
an  over-ruling  Providence  for  the  preservation  of  my  husband's  life  on  this 
occasion.  We  afterwards  learnt  that  Brevet  was  a  pest  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  he  had  told  one  of  his  acquaintances  of  this  interview,  and  declared  he 
would  liave  stabbed  my  partner  with  a  large  dirk  which  he  always  carried  with 
him,  if  he  had  resisted.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  he  left  the  neighbourhood, 
dreaded  or  detested  by  all  who  knew  him. 

•  We  have  already  seen  that  considerable  labour  is  required  to  prepare  fuel, 
a.s  a  good  fire  in  America  is  essential  during  the  winter  season.  The  frosts  are 
intensely  keen  :  a  wide  river  is  sometimes  iced  over  in  a  single  night,  so  as  to 
be  unnavigable.  Every  thing  of  a  fluid  nature,  exposed  to  the  weather,  is 
formed  into  a  solid.  For  two  or  three  months  the  milk,  freezing  as  soon  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  cows,  affords  no  cream,  consequently  no  butter.  It  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  obtain  butter,  by  keeping  the  chum  near  the  fire,  and 
churning  cream  and  milk  both  together ;  but  as  this  method  is  exceedingly 
troublesome,  it  is  seldom  practised. 

'The  nights  in  winter  are  at  once  inexpressibly  cold,  and  poetically  fine. 
The  sky  is  almost  invariably  clear,  and  the  stars  shine  with  a  brilliancy  entirely 
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unknown  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  England.  Cold  as  it  was,  often  did  I, 
during  the  first  ^Tinter,  stand  at  the  door  of  our  cabin,  admiring  their  lustre, 
and  listening  to  the  wolves,  whose  howlings,  among  the  leafless  woods  at  this 
season,  are  almost  unceasing.  These  animals  are  numerous  in  America ;  and, 
unless  the  sheep  be  regularly  folded,  their  depredations  are  extensivelj  inju- 
rious, as  they  lacerate  the  throats  of  nearly  all  the  flock.  Sometimes  also 
they  will  seize  young  pigs ;  but  as  they  fear  the  old  ones,  unless  they  are  im- 
pelled by  hunger,  these  animals  are  not  much  in  danger.  The  timid  submis- 
sive sheep  is  always  their  favourite  prey. 

'  The  reader  wiil  perceive  we  had  not  much  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  awhile  no  one  seemed  to  notice  us,  except  Mr.  B.,  our  neighbour 
Mr.  Paddock,  and  one  Mr.  Burns,  who  lived  about  two  miles  off.  But  indeed 
the  villanous  conduct  of  Mr.  Brevet  had  made  us  so  suspicious,  that  we 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  wish  for  an  increased  circle  of  acquaintance,  or  entire 
seclusion. 

'  Am  I  asked  if  we  thus  far  were  satisfied  with  the  step  we  had  taken  1  My 
answer  is,  we  regretted  it  very  much.  We  had  indeed  plenty  of  corn-bread 
and  milk,  but  neither  beer  nor  tea;*  coffee  was  our  chief  beverage,  which  we 
used  very  sparingly,  for  want  of  money.  All  the  water  we  wanted  we  had  to 
thaw ;  and  during  the  nights,  on  account  of  the  severe  frosts,  we  were  very 
cold  indeed  ;  although  we  always  kept  the  fire  burning.  Our  bed-clothes  we 
had  taken  with  us  from  England,  and  we  were  unable  to  procure  any  more,  as 
they  ■jvere  dear,  and  as  our  means  were  almost  exhausted.  We  had  indeed 
some  good  land,  but  it  was  nearly  all  uncultivated,  and  we  had  nothing  to  sell 
except  our  cattle,  which  we  wanted.  The  only  ground  of  hope  we  had  was  in 
our  industry  and  perseverance.  My  husband  worked  very  hard.  The  little  time 
we  had  to  spare,  after  feeding  the  cattle  and  procuring  fuel,  was  spent  in  split- 
ting trees  to  make  rails.  All  the  fences  here  are  made  of  rails,  there  are  no 
thorns  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  manner  we  spent  our  first  winter.  We 
had  plenty  of  work  ;  and  our  amusements  even  tended  to  advantage.  Great 
numbers  of  quails  frequented  our  home-stead,  to  feed  on  our  small  stock  of 
Indian  corn;  we  caught  some  of  them  with  snares,  which  were  excellent  eating. 
My  husband  also  shot  a  few  rabits,  of  which  there  are  vast  numbers  in  America. 
We  likewise  saw  several  deer ;  but  as  we  had  no  rifle,  we  could  not  kill  any. 

'  By  the  beginning  of  March  our  Indian  corn  was  done,  and  it  had  served 
so  long  only  through  the  greatest  care.  There  was  however  by  this  time  a 
little  fresh  grass  in  the  woods,  to  which  we  were  very  glad  to  turn  our  little 
stock,  consisting  as  before  stated  of  a  cow  and  calf,  and  a  mare  near  foaling. 
As  this  method  of  summering  cattle  in  America  is  peculiar  to  that  country, 
and  afibrds  to  the  farmer  considerable  advantages,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  ex- 
plicit in  the  account  of  it,  which  I  am  about  to  give.  I  must  then  premise, 
that  all  unenclosed  lands,  whether  purchased  of  Government  or  otherwise,  are 
considered  common  pasturage ;  and  as  there  are  in  Illinois  thousands  of  acres 
in  that  state,  any  person  can  keep  as  many  cattle  during  summer  as  he  chooses. 
They  are  turned  out  at  spring,  and  thus  run  where  they  please.  A  person  un- 
acquainted mth  these  habits  would  naturally  be  afraid  of  losing  them  in  such 
immeasurable  regions.  This,  however,  seldom  happens.  There  are  few  ani- 
mals having  a  sufiiciency  of  food  that  are  fond  of  ranging  over  strange  domains. 
Even  in  this  country  we  observe  foxes  and  hares  to  have  their  favourite  haunts, 
from  which  it  is  diiiicult  to  break  them.  Domesticated  animals  manifest  this 
principle  of  attachment  still  more  strongly.  Hence  no  American  farmer, 
having  his  cattle  on  the  range,  would  fear  being  able  to  find  them  in  a  few 
hours ;  and  indeed  a  person  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of  any  certain  herd, 
would  most  probably  go  directly  towards  them.  Rivers  and  smaller  streams 
have  certainly  some  confining  influence  ;  but  independent  of  that,  their 
habits  are  to  frequent  those  situations  only  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
In  that  country  cattle  have,a  great  liking  for  salt,  and  indeed  it  seems  essential 
■to  their  health,  particularly  in  summer.  An  English  farmer  would  smile  to  see 
a  herd  of  cattle  contending  with  each  other  over  a  few  handfuls  of  dry  salt  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  floor  for  them.  This  is  seen  every  day  in  America.  The 
milch  cows  require  more  of  it  than  the  rest,  and  unless  they  are  regularly  served 
with  it,  their  milk  becomes  unpleasant.  This  induces  them  to  come  to  their 
stand  to  be  milked  twice-a-day.  Oxen  and  heifers  will  take  no  harm  if  they  have 
a  little  twice-a-week,  or  even  not  so  often.  Where  so  many  different  herds  of  cat- 
tle run  at  large,  there  is  a  greater  danger  of  their  intermixing  than  of  their 
being  lost.  To  prevent  this,  great  care  is  taken  by  each  grazier  at  the  spring 
to  mark  his  own.  Some  cut  their  ears  in  various  ways.  Others  burn  certain 
marks  on  their  horns  with  a  hot  iron.  There  is  not,  however,  much  confusion. 
The  cattle  which  have  been  fed  together  during  winter,  most  generally  asso- 
ciate with  each  other  in  summer ;  all  having  an  unaccountable  attachment  to 
the  master  beast  of  the  heard,  apparently  considering  his  presence  a  source  of 
protection  or  honour.  For  this  reason  the  owner  usually  suspends  a  bell 
round  this  animal's  neck,  which  enables  him  to  find  his  cattle  with  greater 
ease.  Hence  the  phrase,  '  bear  the  bell,'  is  common  even  in  this  country.  In 
this  manner  the  cattle  graze  during  summer,  and  when  the  pasturage  fails, 
they  cease  to  range ;  but  besetting  their  master's  cabin  with  incessant  lowings 
remind  him  that  mnter  is  approaching,  and  that  their  claims  to  his  bounty 
deserve  attention,  and  must  have  it.     At  this  time  if  any  strange  cattle  have 

*  These  were  no  great  wants.  Neither  beer  nor  tea  is  of  any  use,  and  they 
are  not  the  most  wise  who  use  them.  Cold  water  is  the  best  drink ;  but  many, 
alas  !  do  not  think  so. — J.  B. 


joined  the  herd,  the  law  requires  that  the  farmer  cause  them  to  be  valued,  and 
their  mark  to  be  taken  down  and  sent  to  four  of  the  nearest  mills  for  publicity ; 
if  they  are  not  owned  within  a  year  they  belong  to  the  herd. 

'  I  must  now  leave  our  small  herd  of  cattle  running  in  the  woods,  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  our  first  summer's  performances  and  success.  The  first  fruits 
of  our  industry  were  derived  from  our  sugar  orchard,  the  care  of  which  devolved 
principally  on  me.  We  were  in  want  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  without  the  means  of  procuring  them,  except  by  running  into 
debt,  a  practice  which  we  felt  reluctant  to  adopt.  Our  sugar  trees  therefore  at 
this  time  afforded  us  a  seasonable  boon.  The  weather  was  favourable,  and  by 
hard  working  we  made  nearly  three  hundred  weight,  besides  a  barrel  of 
molasses.  We  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  it  to  a  store-keeper  named  Mr. 
Varley,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  cents  per  pound.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  we  got  money  for  it.  Business  is  seldom  transacted  after  that  man- 
ner in  Illinois.  My  meaning  is,  we  were  allowed  to  take  anything  we  wanted 
from  the  store  by  paying  for  it  with  sugar  at  the  above  rate.  Our  first  care 
was  to  have  some  Indian  corn  for  seed,  and  some  more  meal  for  our  own  use, 
which  at  that  time  we  wanted.  We  likewise  obtained  a  little  coftee,  two  or 
three  hoes,  and  a  Yankee  axe,  which  is  much  larger  and  broader  than  the  one 
used  in  this  country,  and  better  adapted  for  the  every-day  business  of  hewing 
large  blocks  of  timber  for  fuel  and  other  purposes. 

'  And  n'ow,  kind  reader,  if  thou  hast  any  intentions  of  being  an  emigrant,  I 
cordially  wish  thee  success ;  but  before  thou  forsakest  the  endearments  of  thy 
present  home,  consider  the  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  with  a  helpless 
family  dependent  upon  us.  Thou  hast  seen  us  expend  our  little  money  with 
the  utmost  frugality  :  thou  art  acquainted  with  our  possessions,  real  and  per- 
sonal. It  was  now  the  middle  of  March,  when  Indian  corn,  the  most  useful  pro- 
duce of  that  country  must  be  sown,  or  the  season  would  be  past.  We  had  land 
and  seed,  but  no  plough,  nor  any  team,  except  an  old  mare,  that  we  feared 
would  scarcely  live  while  she  foaled,  and  consequently  we  could  not  yoke  her. 
What  could  we  do'  If  we  did  not  sow,  we  could  not  reap;  we  should  have 
nothing  to  feed  our  cattle  with  the  ensuing  winter.  'Labour  coscjuers  all 
THiKGS,'  was  our  motto.  We  set  to  work  with  our  hoes :  I,  husband,  and  son, 
the  latter  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  day  after  day,  for  three  successive  weeks, 
did  we  toil  with  unwearied  diligence,  till  we  had  sown  and  covered  in  nearly 
four  acres.  Vfe  sliould  probably  have  sown  more,  had  not  the  rains  which 
fall  in  torrents  at  this  season  prevented  us. 

Whilst  referring  to  the  weather,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  during  the 
month  of  April  in  Illinois,  a  great  quantity  of  rain  usually  falls,  accompanied 
almost  invariably  with  thunder  storms  of  a  most  awful  character.  A  person 
who  has  lived  only  in  England  can  have  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  these 
electrical  phoenomena.  They  happen  most  frequently  in  the  night,  which  con- 
siderably increases  their  power  of  striking  terror.  The  weather  is  at  this  time 
close  and  sultry,  and  as  the  sun  declines,  the  sky  becomes  gradually  overcast. 
Midnight  arrives ;  a  pitchy  darkness  overhangs  the  earth  :  by  and  by  the  wind 
begins  to  roar  in  the  trees,  and  the  hoarse  thunder  in  the  distance  announces 
the  coming  of  the  storm.  As  it  approaches,  the  thunder-claps  wax  louder  and 
louder,  while  the  lightning  begins  to  play  across  the  gloomy  firmament,  in  a 
most  awful  and  terrific  manner.  Every  moment  the  voice  of  the  thunder  ac- 
quires additional  compass,  never  ceasing  even  for  a  moment.  The  lightning  is 
even  more  over-powering  than  the  thunder.  One  moment  all  is  in  obscurity ; 
the  heavens  seem  rent  asunder,  the  bright  blue  lightning  dancing  in  all  direc- 
tions with  a  frightful  and  deadly  velocity.  Jleanwhile  the  rain  descends  in 
torrents,  threatening  to  sweep  away  the  foundation  of  the  dwelling.  The 
length  of  time  these  storms  continue  is  generally  about  an  hour.  The  first 
I  witnessed  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Jly  senses  were  completely  disordered :  I  became  alarmed  at  the  slightest 
noise,  and  for  a  while  felt  more  afraid  of  a  thunder  storm,  than  of  any  calamity 
which  appeared  in  the  power  of  misfortune  to  inflict  upon  me.  Probably  my 
late  anxieties  and  bereavement  preying  on  my  mind  had  indisposed  my  nerves 
for  phoenomena  so  terrific,  awful,  and  sublime.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  soon  got  the  better  of  my  timidity.  Trees 
have  frequentl}'  been  struck  near  our  house,  but  hitherto  no  accident  has  be- 
fallen us.  We  now  consider  these  storms  rather  as  annoying  than  dangerous: 
one  reason  perhaps  is,  that  a  dry  log  house  is  a  bad  conductor  of  the  electric 
fluid. 

About  this  time  we  were  sorely  tormented  with  another  scourge.  I  refer  to 
the  musquetoes ;  swarms  of  which  infest  that  country  during  spring  and  au- 
tumn, much  to  the  annoyance  of  its  inhabitants.  This  troublesome  insect  is 
not  unlike  the  gnat.  Its  bite  is  slightly  venomous,  causing  small  blisters, 
somewhat  like  those  occasioned  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  onlj-  the  pain  attend- 
ing it  is  more  accute.  They  are  the  most  numerous  in  low  situations,  or 
among  thick  woods,  where  the  heat  is  less  oppressive.  This  insect  cannot  bear 
great  heats,  and  on  that  account  is  never  seen  during  the  hottest  weather,  ex- 
cept in  very  shady  places.  It  is  always  most  troublesome  in  the  nights  ;  and 
as  it  makes  a  constant  humming  when  it  flies,  it  is  a  most  noisy  as  well  as  a 
most  unwelcome  guest  in  a  lodging  room.  I  do  assure  the  reader  I  have  lain 
for  hours  together  with  a  handkerchief  in  my  hand,  fanning  them  from  my 
face,  when  a  little  sleep  would  have  been  a  more  seasonable  relaxation. 
Various  methods  are  practised  to  drive  them  oft'  or  avoid  them.  We 
frequently  made  a  fire  at  the  door,  and  covered  it  with  green  leaves  to  make 
as  much  smoke  as  possible,  and  thereby  to  banish  them  from  the  neighbour- 
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hood  -  but  the  moment  the  smoke  was  dissipated,  they  a^am  made  their  ap- 
pearance as  numerous  as  flies  in  England  on  a  summer  day.  Many  persons 
make  what  are  termed  musquito  liangings  for  their  beds ;  these  are  constructed 
of  laths  strung  together  so  closely  as  not  to  allow  a  space  for  them  to  pass 
through  Thiy  sildom  are  seen  on  the  praries,  or  indeed  in  any  place  remote 
from  thick  shady  woods:  thus  some  of  our  neighbours  have  been  quite  free 
froS  them  while  we  were  tortured  incessantly.  We  however  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  near  fuel,  a  consideration  of  great  importance  in  ttat  countiy 
especially  as  the  soil  of  wood-land  is  always  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
praries,  and  when  cleared  is  likewise  as  free  from  musquitoes. 

Having  referred  to  the  praries,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  be  a  little 
more  explicit.  Many  persons  in  England  have  a  wrong  idea  of  the  iiMulti- 
vated  lands  in  America,  imagining  they  are  all  wood.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  In  Illinois  there  are  thousands  of  acres  with  not  a  tree  upon  it,  out 
covered  with  a  sort  of  strong  wild  grass,  growing  ^""'f 'f  «?*  wV™  ud  with 
high.  These  lands  are  termed  praries,  and  require  only  to  be  broken  up  with 
a  m-ary  plough,  and  they  become  at  once  fine  arable  land.  As  I  before  mti- 
matedf  this  liAd  of  land,  though  the  soonest  cultivated,  ^f.f  °  tl'%'?fX^°: 
ductive;  being,  as  the  farmers  term  it,  of  a  stronger  q^^^l'^y  t  n^T^fo  the 
The  soil  of  both  pruries  and  woodland  is  quite  black,  probably  omng  to  the 
vegetable  matterf  which  for  ages  has  decayed  thereon.  At  t^e  season  of  the 
year  now  under  notice,  these  praries  present  to  the  eye  =>  ?^°^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
nearance  Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  by  the  side  of  a  rich  meadow,  or 
Ine  grLs  plain,  several  miles  in  diameter,  decked  with  ^y^^f^^^^^l 
most  gorgeous  and  varied  description,  and  he  will  l-^ye^^pf^^^'',,™'"^,^ 
wrettv  correct  representation  of  one  of  these  prairies.  Nothing  can  surpass  m 
Sssof  colon?,  or  beauty  of  formation,  many  of  the  flowers  which  are  found 
in  the  most  liberal  profusion  on  those  extensive  ^''•i.  "■''^^^f  "J/l^'Vnrfand 

In  contrasting  the  hues  of  flowers  grown  m  America  y^t^.t'^^^^^^^'^.f  °f^^^' 
1  must  acknowledge  that  America  presents  he  more  ^^Pl^"^^-!;  but  if  they  are 
superior  in  colour,  they  are  much  inferior  m  odour.  Anything  at  ail 
approaching  the  fragrance  of  the  honey  suckle  or  sweet  briar,  I  never  wit- 

''Ifth:  Wy'districts,  the  trees  most  commonly  met  with  are  the  oak 
ichory  waTnut,^and  Lgar'maple,  besides  a  great  deal  "^  ."jf^f J^^f,  ^f^^to 
fruit  trees  of  the  plum  family.  As  all  these  grow  m  ^^'l^ '^'^^^^^^^^  '^f 
be  suDDOsed  that  the  trees  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  m  the  plantations  or 
this  cTntiT  The  strong  timber  trees  grow  at  various  distances  from  each 
oUer  sometimes  being  a!  near  to  each  other  as  they  can  possibly  grow,  at 
o  hers  rwentror  thirty  yards  apart.  They  not  only  vary  considerably  m 
thlresplct  but  also  inVagnitnde  and  age.  Not  a  few  are  to  be  found  m  the 
hist  stale  of  decay,  their  patriarchal  dignity  gradually  submitting  to  the  aU 
subduins- influence  of  time.  Numbers  more  are  quite  hollow,  in  wticn  Dees, 
:wls,an§rSs  severally  find  .belter  and  P-P^gate  their  species^  Eve 
thin.'  here  bears  the  mark  of  ancient  undisturbed  repose.  The  golden  age  stilt 
appe°a^  and  when  the  woodman  with  his  axe  enters  *^f,  f -;,^;^;Yt  a  t re '- 
first  time,  he  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  he  is  ^b^'it  to  commit  a  tres 
pass  on  the  virgin  loveliness  of  nature  ;  that  he  is  going  to  bring  into  captivity 
what  has  been  free  for  centuries.  nntjitoea   we 

As  soon  as  we  had  sown  our  Indian  com,  and  planted  a  w  or  five  acr^! 
began  to  prepare  for  taking  in  more  land,  although  '^XtJ°^  ney^MS 
nnntnwn  nf  that  which  Mr  Oakes  had  broken  up.  We  hoped,  nevermeiess, 
that  brfore  Intht'season,  we  should  be  able  to  Plo«gh  and  sow  m  a^egu^ar 
manner.  Accordingly  my  husband  worked  hard  every  ^ajwitbhis  gabbing 
hoe  and  axe,  tearing  up  the  roots  of  underwood,  and  «""  °S  ^°:^.,'?f_^^^^^ 
the  largest  trees.  When  trees  are  cut  down  m  America,  as  l't"e  regard  is  paid 
to  the  timber,  they  do  not  cut  them  ofl"  level  with  '^g^^'i  .^i^^^t  J  been 
but  about  three  feet  from  it.  The  remaining  part  is  burnt  after  it  ha^  been 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  a  few  months.  Many  trees  l^X^to  die  In  this 
remain  standing,  after  the  bark  has  been  cut,  to  cause  tbem  to  ^e  in  this 
state  they  remain  even  after  the  land  is  sown,  for,  being  destitute  of  foliage, 
they  do  no  harm  to  the  crop.  i4.„i,iTr.  onr!  nwitstcpd 

While  my  husband  was  thus  engaged,  I  frequently  ^^^'t*" ^™' ^'^' X„ok 
by  our  little  boy,  gathered  the  most  portable  pieces  of  brushwood  and  took 
them  to  our  cabin  to  be  ready  for  fuel.  Thus  byeontmued  exertions  we  had 
cleared  three  or  four  acres  by  the  end  of  May  and  made  a  fe^'J'^^^^'i.X  acres 
piece  we  intended  to  enclose  as  our  next  field,  consisting  °f  ^^""^  7^^\f  ^^'^i 
Before  this  time  our  old  mare  had  foaled,  and  as  we  P^'l^-ff  P\f  4  °7e ^Try 
vived  that  event  a  few  weeks.  The  foal,  notwithstanding  its  loss,  throve  very 
well,  and  subsequently  became  a  very  valuable  brood  mare.  „hi:<red  to 

lAthe  month  of  June,  notwithstanding  our  economy,  we  ^^J^  °bl  ged  o 
purchase  some  meal  on  credit.  Mr.  Varley,  the  .^'"/^-^X'd  to^sell  us  any 
allowed  us  to  have  as  much  as  we  wanted,  and  indeed  "ff^^.^^  to  sell  us  any 
thinff  else  on  the  same  terms.  His  man,  however,  as  soon  as  he  knew  we  were 
rintiivin-rcadv  money  only  partly  filled  the  bushel,  thereby  making  it 
Searfr  to  us  than  bXef  and  Ve  dared  not  to  complain  to  his  master,  for  fear 
h:Tould"refuse  it  altogether.  The  debt  we  contracted  was  very  sma^l,-not 
a  dollar-for  which  we  had  bread  for  the  family  not  less  than  six  weeks. 
To  be  contimied  in  our  next. 


BE  FREE. 

BY   THOMAS    L.     HARKIS. 


I  saw  a  Spirit,  Godlike,  vast  and  glorious 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  Ages  stand  ; 
His  countenance  of  light,  his  brow  victorious 

Shone  with  a  Love  no  mortal  might  withstand. 
His  voice  went  forth,  in  vast  reverberations 

Over  each  isle  and  continent  and  sea. 
Waking  enrapturing  earth's  down  trodden  nations, 

With  God  the  Fathers  great  command—'  Bb  If  bkb  ! 
And  there  was  silence  for  a  space  in  Heaven, 
And  the  mute  Seraphim  gazed  far  abroad. 
And  saw  earth's  ancient  darkling  stillness  riven. 

As  the  wide  nations  heard  the  voice  of  God. 
And  as  the  mandate  of  that  mighty  Angel 

Fell  sunlike  on  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  ; 

The  Seraphs  echoed  Freedom's  great  evaagel,    ^ 

And  the  vast  concave  sounded  back — '  Ameh. 

Thus  came  in  my  vision  adown  the  swift  years, 

The  voice  of  the  Angel  to  me — 
'Be  Free  !'  saith  the  Spirit  who  ruleth  the  spheres 

That  circle  eternity's  sea.  „   .,    a 

Like  light  to  all  worlds  from  the  Infinite  bun 

Flows  the  Word  to  all  natures  that  be. 
And  it  moveth  and  waketh  all  Nations  as  one, 

And  their  hearts  all  re-echo—'  Be  Free  ! 
From  the  pleasures  that  woo  with  their  azure-veined  arms. 

But  fetter  the  Soul  in  its  sleep  ;  v„..„„ 

From  the  Sirens  that  lurk  in  the  wme-cup  s  red  charms, 

Like  sea-snakes  far  down  in  the  deep ; 
From  the  sloth  that  doth  eat  and  the  vices  that  tear 

The  strength  and  the  splendour  from  thee. 
Arise  !  as  the  lion  springs  forth  froni  his  lair, 
In  the  strength  of  thy  Manhood,  '  Be  *  kee  . 
From  the  Creed,  whose  red  leaves  are  all  blistered  withUes 
That  teach  thee  to  fear  and  to  hate  ;  ^^^^^  „^:p„ 

From  the  shrines  that  have  wrung  with  the  martyrdom  criea 

Of  the  Pure,  and  the  Good,  and  the  Great ; 
From  the  Priest  who  sits  throned  in  the  Juggernaut  car 

And  launches  out  curses  at  thee. 
As  he  rides  on  his  ruin-spread  path  from  atar— 

Arise  !  in  thy  Godhood— '  Be  Free  ! 
From  the  wolfish  ambition  that  tells  thee  to  rear 

O'er  thy  Brother's  crushed  spirit  a  throne. 
From  the  thirstings  for  gold  that  would  cause  thee  to  sear 

Thy  warm  heart  till  it  hardens  to  stone ; 
From  the  darkling  distrust  that  would  drive  thee  afer 

From  the  Natures  all- kindred  to  thee. 
Come  forth,  as  from  Night  comes  the  Mom's  golden  star. 

In  thy  Holiness  come,  and  '  Be  Free  ! 
Be  Free  in  the  Truth  that  comes  down  firom  above 

As  glory  flows  down  from  the  sun,      ^ 
And  shows  the  wide  Universe  dwelling  m«iOTe, 

And  God  and  Humanity  one. 
A  Spirit  art  thou  in  thy  garments  of  clay. 

The  Heavens  are  open  to  thee. 
And  Angels  look  on  thee  with  eyes  like  the  day- 
Lift  thine  eyes,  and  behold,  and    Be  Free  ! 
Be  Free  in  the  Love  that  for  ever  springs  forth 

From  thy  spirit's  divinest  profound, 
As  the  infinite  ocean  encircles  the  earth. 

Let  its  billows  Humanity  bound.  ,     ,  „, 

With  a  heart  and  a  hand,  and  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

And  a  blessing  for  all  things  that  be. 
In  beauty  move  on  through  thy  Duty's  wide  sphere  , 

From  envy  and  hatred  '  Be  Free  ! 
Be  Free  in  the  Strength  that  the  Hero  puts  on. 

When  he  tramples  the  thrones  in  his  wrath ; 
Let  the  Nations  rejoice  in  the  way  thou  hast  gone, 

Let  the  dungeons  fall  down  in  thy  path. 
And  stay  not  thy  footsteps,  and  sheathe  not  thy  brand. 
Till  Love  reigneth  over  each  jubilant  land 
And  each  heSrt  clings  to  heart,  and  each  hand  joins  to  hand. 

And  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  the  sea, 
'  It  IS  Finishe;  !'  responds  to  the  Father's  command. 
And  the  Earth,  like  the  Heaven,  is  Free  ! 
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THE  ASPLAND  AFFAIR. 


Leedi,  Sept.  5th,  1848. 
Due  Sir, 

Some  time  since  two  persons,  (Mr.  Joshua  Broadbent,  of  Holbeck,  and  another 
whom  I  did  not  know  or  do  not  remember,)  called  upon  me  to  ask  my  aid  in  a  plan  for  raising 
fire  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  you  as  a  Religious  Missionary  and  Lecturer.  On  my  eX' 
pressing  a  doubt  how  you  could  be  a  party  to  such  an  arrangement,  they  informed  me  that  they 
had  had  one  or  two  interviews  with  you,  and  did  not  anticipate  any  difl&culty  ;  that  they  pro- 
posed to  devote  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  your  travelling  espenses,  while  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  was  to  be  devoted  to  your  household  espenses,  though  not  passing  through 
your  hands.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  think  they  would  obtain  five  pounds  a  year  for  such  a 
purpose  among  my  friends  in  Leeds. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Aspland,  of  Dukinfield,  visiting  me,  and  your  name  occuring  in  conversa- 
tion, I  mentioned  to  him  the  plan  which  some  of  your  friends  were  contemplating.  Whether 
these  friends  were  premature  in  judging  of  your  inclination  to  enter  into  their  arrangement,  I 
caimot  telL  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts  of  the  case  further  than  I  have  stated  above.  Of 
course,  I  never  intended  or  anticipated  that  they  should  have  the  publicity,  still  less  the  per- 
verted publicity  which  your  Correspondent,  J.  K.,  reports.  My  only  business  is  with  the  state- 
ment which  I  made,  and  the  statement  I  received,  and  Mr.  Aspland's  account  of  this  is  per- 
fectly correct. 

As  I  perceive  the  matter  has  excited  some  angry  feeling  and  comment  in  the  ChriHian  Re- 
/ormer  and  in  The  People,  I  forward  you  the  above  statement  for  insertion  in  the  latter. 
I  remain,  your  obedient  Servant, 
Mr,  Joseph  Barker.  C.  V/icksteed. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  September  6th,  1848. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  thought  yon  were  Mr.  Aspland's  authority,  and  I  am  sorry  indeed 
that  yon  should  have  been  the  means  of  putting  in  circulation  so  grievous  and 
foundationless  a  slander,  against  one  who  has  always  acted,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  with  the  strictest  honour  and  justice  both  towards  you,  and  to- 
wards mankind  in  general. 

It  is  plain  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Aspland  told  the  story  in  such  a  way,  as  to 
convey  the  idea,  and  make  the  impression,  that  I,  contrary  to  my  well  known 
principles,  had  agreed  to  a  proposal,  to  the  effect,  that  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  should  be  paid  me  as  a  salary,  and  that  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
inconsistency  on  my  part,  the  money  should  be  given  to  my  wife.  I  say  it  is 
plain  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Aspland  told  the  story  in  such  a  way,  as  to  con- 
vey this  idea,  and  make  this  impression.  In  so  doing  you  have  done  me  great 
injustice.  Ton  have  been  guilty  of  circulating,  if  not"  fabricating,  a  grievous 
slander  against  me.  There  never  was  any  such  proposal  made  to  me  by  any 
one,  and  of  course,  I  never  could  listen,  much  less  assent  to  such  a  proposal. 
The  proposal  made  to  me,  was  the  one  contained  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Aspland,  as 
given  in  Number  12  of  The  Pboplh.  The  proposal  was,  1st.  to  raise  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  with  a  view  to  make  me  independent  of  the  printing  business 
&c.  2nd.  to  give  me  from  two  to  three  hundred  a  year  as  a  salary,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  rest  in  payihg  the  expenses  of  rooms,  bills,  and  travelling;  and  in 
purchasing  tracts  for  gratuitous  distribution.  I  objected  at  once  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  plan  that  referred  to  a  salary.  They  waited  upon  me  again ;  and  I 
objected  still.  But  on  no  occasion  was  any  proposal  made  to  meet  my  objec- 
tions to  a  salary,  by  giving  the  money  to  my  wife.  If  any  such  proposal  had 
been  made,  I  should  at  once  have  concluded  that  the  parties  making  it  were 
seeking  to  ensnare  me,  and  should  have  spurned  it  with  indignation. 

The  parties  who  made  the  proposal  to  me,  were  Mr.  Broadbent,  draper,  of 
Holbeck,  and  Mr.  John  Mill,  the  Unitarian  Domestic  Missionary  of  Leeds. 
They  made  it  in  the  presence  of  my  wife  and  family.  The  proposal  had  pre- 
viously been  submitted  to  certain  friends  of  mine  at  Leeds,  who,  after  hearin" 
it,  warned  me  to  be  on  my  guard,  assuring  me,  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  for  en- 
slaving me,  and  making  me  the  tool  of  a  party.  It  was  therefore  impossible, 
under  circumstances  like  these,  that  I  should  have  listened  to  a  proposal  to 
purchase  my  services  by  giving  a  salary  to  my  wife.  The  story  then  as  told 
by  you  and  Mr.  Aspland,  is  a  great  and  grievous  falsehood.  And  you  and 
Mr.  Aspland  are  answerable  for  it.  I  might  justly  call  it  by  a  harder  name. 
For  it  is  not  he  only  who  knowingly  and  malignantly  utters  a  falsehood  that 
is  guilty  of  lying ;  but  he  who  speaks  at  random,  and  utters  a  thing  as  true, 
without  making  use  of  the  means  in  his  possession,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
thing  be  true  or  not.  I  am  sorry  that  you  and  Mr.  Aspland  should  have  acted 
so  criminally  in  this  afifair.  If  you  have  not  endeavoured  to  injure  my  reputa- 
tion, you  have  wickedly  trifled  with  it.  You  have  acted  towards  me,  as  I 
never  acted  towards  you,  and  as  I  should  be  ashamed  to  act  towards  any  man 
on  earth. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  one  indiscretion  or  crime  proves  a  man  to  be 
thoroughly  depraved.  I  believe  that  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue  may  fall  into 
temptation  and  commit  sin.  And  this  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case  with 
you.  You  have  fallen  into  temptation.  You  have  sinned  against  your  bro- 
ther. Yet  I  have,  nevertheless,  a  favourable  opinion  of  your  character  in 
general.  I  have  not  a  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Aspland's  character.  His  conduct 
has  been  such  as  to  make  me  regard  him  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  Mr. 
Ajpland  has  sinned  against  me  often.  He  has  attacked  me  in  his  Periodical 
repeatedly,  in  the  meanest  way  imaginable ;  and  has  not  only  never  offered  me 
the  liberty  of  replying  to  his  attacks,  but  has  insulted  the  friends  who  have 
offered  a  word  in  my  defence.  I  therefore  look  upon  Mr.  Aspland  as  a  de- 
praved, unprincipled  man. 

You  say,  '  you  either  did  not  know  the  person  who  called  upon  you  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Broadbent,  or  else  that  you  do  not  remember  him.'  Now  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  person  who  called  upon  you  in  company  with  Mr. 


Broadbent,  was  the  same  person  who  called  with  Mr.  Broadbent  upon  me ; 
namely,  John  Mill ;  a  man  as  well  known  to  you  as  any  man  can  be.  Now, 
allow  me  to  ask,  if  you  could  forget  who  it  was  that  called  upon  you,  might 
you  not  also  forget  the  true  character  of  the  statement  made  to  you. 

Again ;  Mr.  Broadbent  and  Mr.  Mill  might  say  that  they  had  had  one  or 
two  interviews  with  me,  and  that  they  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  salary  question,  and  yet  say  nothing  either  about  me  accepting 
a  salary,  or  agreeing  to  a  plan  for  giving  the  salary  to  my  wife  1  It  is  plain  to 
me,  that  you  and  Mr.  Aspland  put  the  matter  in  a  very  different  form  in  your 
letters,  from  that  in  which  both  you  and  he  must  have  put  it  in  conversation. 
If  you  and  Mr.  Aspland  had  said  no  more  in  conversation  than  you  have  said 
in  your  letters, — if  you  had  spoken  as  guardedly  in  conversation  as  you  have 
done  in  your  letters,  no  one  could  have  inferred  from  your  statement  that  I 
had  acted  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  my  principles.  But  this  they  did 
infer  from  your  statements  ;  and  this  it  is  plain  you  meant  them  to  infer. 

Then  again,  You  say  you  mentioned  to  Mr.  Aspland  the  plan  which  some 
of  my  friends  were  contemplating.  Now  you  ought  to  know,  that  the  plan 
referred  to  was  formed  and  submitted  to  me  not  hy  my  friends  exactly,  but  by 
T/oitr  friends.  Mr.  Broadbent  I  had  never  seen  before.  And  though  I  was 
well  enough  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mill,  the  Unitarian  Domestic  Missionarv  in 
Leeds,  and  your  colleague,  yet  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  my  friends, 
is  to  speak  improperly  and  untruly ;  it  is  to  speak  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  impression — the  false  impression,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  are  called 
by  many  people,  my  followers, 

You  say  that  Mr.  Aspland's  account  of  the  affair  is  perfectly  correct.  I 
answer,  his  account  of  what  he  heard  from  you,  as  given  in  his  letter  to  me, 
may  be  correct ;  but  his  account  of  the  affair  as  given  in  his  conversation  at 
Sheffield,  was  not  correct.  His  statement  at  Sheffield  was  to  the  effect,  that  I 
had  proposed,  or  at  least  agreed  to  the  proposal,  that  a  salary  should  be  given 
me  through  the  medium  of  my  wife.  It  was  thus  that  his  statement  was  un- 
derstood, and  it  was  in  this  form  that  his  statement  was  circulated  to  my  dis- 
advantage.    And  this  was  utterly  false. 

And  here  the  matter  rests.  When  I  found  myself  thus  slandered, — when  I 
found  the  old  exploded  fabrications  of  the  malignant  orthodox  priests  revived 
by  Unitarian  ministers,  and  put  in  circulation  by  them  amongst  Unitarian 
friends,  it  became  my  duty  to  contradict  them,  and  to  rebuke  the  men  who 
could  revive  and  circulate  them.  I  have  done  so,  and  here  I  leave  the  matter. 
I  have  no  ill  will  either  towards  you  or  Mr.  Aspland,  but  I  owe  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  owe  it  to  myself, — I  owe  it  to  my  family,  and  I  owe  it  to  my  friends, 
— I  owe  it  to  my  God,  and  I  owe  it  to  religion,  to  defend  my  reputation  when 
unjustly  assailed  ;  and  to  expose  the  deceit  and  wickedness  of  the  man  who  can 
take  part  in  unjustly  assailing  me. 

I  must  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  my  conduct  to- 
wards the  Unitarians,  or  towards  mankind  at  large,  which  calls  for  an  excuse 
or  an  apology  from  me.  I  have  acted  uprightly  and  honourably  towards  all. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  conduct  either  towards  the  Unitarians  or  any  other 
religious  denomination,  of  which  I  ought  to  be  ashamed.  I  only  wish  that 
others  had  acted  as  honourably  and  as  uprightly  towards  me,  as  I  have  acted 
towards  them. 

You  will  see  from  the  enclosed,  that  I  had  inserted  Mr.  Aspland's  letter  in 
No.  15  of  the  people ;  you  will  also  see  my  remarks  on  his  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  Joseph  Barker. 


LETTER  PROM  J.  HAUGHTON,  ESQ.,  DUBLIN. 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Neale,  of  Belfast,  has  lately  sent  me  several  numbers  of  your 
Journal,  The  People.  I  have  read  several  of  them,  and  I  incline  to  write  you 
a  few  lines,  as  I  think  you  do  not  express  yourself  with  sufficient  definiteness 
on  some  important  subjects,  and  that,  therefore,  your  real  meaning  cannot  be 
well  understood  by  your  readers. 

Your  main  object,  so  far  as  I  gather  it  from  the  six  numbers  of  The  People 
that  I  have  read,  appears  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  an  Aristocracy  ?  Is  an  Aristocrat  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man (by  the  way,  you  seem  to  leave  women  quite  aside,  are  they  not  too,  entitled 
to  rights  as  well  as  men?)  who  holds  land!  and  if  so,  what  quantity  of  land  gives 
an  individual  that  enviable,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  unenviable  title.  Before  you 
call  on  the  people  to  overthrow  a  particular  order,  you  are  bound  in  justice 
and  honour  clearly  to  define  the  meaning  of  your  idea.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  know  how  to  point  out  an  Aristocrat — a  Duke  and  a  Lord  are  Aristo- 
crats, but  how  far  down  in  the  scale  are  we  to  go,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  where 
Aristocracy  ends,  and  Democracy  begins?  I  believe  you  cannot  point  out 
this  line,  and  therefore  I  think  your  severe  denunciation  of  this  class  is  un- 
just. 

Again,  you  speak  of  Republicanism  and  Democracy  in  contrast  with  Royalty 
and  Aristocracy,  as  if  the  former  were  always  pure  and  good,  and  the  latter 
ever  surrounded  with  evil  and  uncharitableness.  Is  this  a  correct  view  of  the 
matter  to  lay  before  the  People  of  these  lands  ?  Can  we  not  point  to  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  show  that,  under  republican  and  democratic  forms 
of  Government,  tyranny  has  ruled  with  an  iron  sway,  and  injustice  has  pre- 
vailed to  an  extent  not  surpassed  by  the  government  of  Kings  and  their 
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satelites  in  any  age  of  the  world  ?  If  there  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  as  to 
whether  Aristocracies  or  Democracies  have  been  the  most  productive  of  human 
■woe,  it  will  at  least  be  conceded,  that  the  latter  have,  so  far  in  the  history 
of  our  race,  manifested  but  little  superiority  over  the  former. 

You  seem  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  triumph  of  America  and  France  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  illustrations  of  the  worth  of  Eepublican  institutions.  Of  France  I 
shall  now  say  nothing,  as  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  institutions  at  present. 
But,  of  America,  how  can  you  speak  of  her  institutions  in  any  other  lan- 
guage'than  that  of  execration  ?  If  I  had  not,  like  yourself,  much  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  among  mankind,  the 
conduct  of  the  American  people  would,  not  alone  make  me  fly  from,  and  abhor, 
democratic  Government,  but  I  should  be  driven  to  repudiate  any  form  of 
Government  which  had  a  tendency  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  masses. 
But  I  have  faith  in  the  might  of  right,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  unite  with 
you,  and  other  reformers,  who  claim  for  all  the  People,  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  that  are  now  enjoyed  only  by  a  few.  In  urging  this  claim,  I  would 
not  however  address  the  people  as  if  all  their  woes  and  miseries  arose  from 
the  cupidity,  the  selfishness,  and  the  misgovernment  of  their  present  rulers. 
These  are,  it  is  true,  rapacious  and  bad  enough  ;  they  maintain  many  laws  that 
are  unjust,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  influence  above  their  fellows,  which 
they  have  no  right  to  possess.  These  laws  should  be,  and  they  will  be  one 
day  or  other,  overthrown.  But  how,  and  by  whose  means  are  they  kept  on 
the  Statute  Book  ?  Altogether  by  the  might,  and  the  power,  and  the  will,  of 
the  people.  The  Aristocracy  would  be  powerless  but  for  their  army  and  navy. 
Who  supplies  them  with  the"  bone  and  sinew  which  enables  them  to  ride  rough 
shod  over  the  people  in  all  countries,  whether  the  institutions  of  these  coun- 
tries be  aristocratic  or  democratic,  but  the  people  themselves?  Until  the 
people  are  enlightened  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  their  conduct  in  this  respect, 
it  is  a  vain  hope  for  us  to  expect  that  wealthy  men  will  not  use  their  wealth  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  an  imdue  and  dishonest  share  of  power  and  influence  in 
society. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  within  the  compass  of  human  power  to  overthrow  what 
is  usually  understood  aa  an  Aristocracy.  If  we  have  not  the  Aristocracy  of 
birth,  we  shall  have  the  Aristocracy  of  wealth.  I  do  believe  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  Community  so  to  control  such  influences,  as  to  make  them  not  only  in- 
noxious, but  beneficial  in  society.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  an  evil. 
Without  wealth,  where  would  be  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life?  Without 
wealth,  how  would  the  people  be  employed  ?  Capital  is  as  necessary  as  labour, 
in  calling  forth  the  resources  of  a  nation. 

The  conclusions  I  arrive  at  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  are,  that 
monarchical  and  republican  foi-ms  of  Government  are  neither  good  nor  bad  in 
themselves  ;  that  it  is  upon  the  virtue  of  the  people  themselves,  that  their  hap- 
piness depends  ;  and  not  upon  any  great  things  that  their  rulers  can  do  for  them. 
As  to  the  form  of  Government,"!  am  in  favour  of  that  which  our  Constitu- 
tion proposes.  I  think  the  arrangement  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  quite  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  largest  amount  of  human  happiness. 

I  claim  to  have  this  constitution  fully  carried  out  by  granting  equal  political 
and  civil  rights  to  all  the  people.  I  should  like  to  see  it  administered  in  an 
economical  "way.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  income  of  the  Koyal  family  fixed 
at  one  hundred  thousand,  instead  of  some  eight  or  ten  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  salaries  to  public  officers 
above  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  reduced  to  that  amount.  I  should  be 
glad  that  no  further  sinecures  or  pensions  of  any  kind  should  be  granted; 
that  all  men  employed  by  Government,  should  be  fairly  paid  for  their  labour, 
and  out  of  their  incomes,  allowed  to  provide  for  the  present  and  future  wants 
of  their  families ;  just  as  other  men,  not  in  Government  employ,  are  allowed  to 
do.  I  should  like  to  see  the  right  of  suffrage  given  to  every  man  and  woman 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  could  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
1  think  agitating  for  any  other  political  privilege  than  this  right  of  suftrage, 
unnecessary  at  present ;  as,  that  once  granted,  all  other  things  which  an  intelli- 
gent people  could  desire,  would  soon  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  army  and  the  navy  abolished,  in  order  that  permanent  peace  might  be 
secured.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Established  Church  system  overthrown,  and 
every  man  called  upon  to  pay  his  own  minister,  as  he  is  now  called  upon  to 
pay  his  own  doctor  or  tailor. 

These  and  many  other  good  things,  I  should  like  to  see  established  amongst 
us ;  and  I  believe  they  may  be  established,  but  not  by  violent  invective  against 
particular  classes,  when  all  classes  are  to  blame  for  the  present  unhappy  state 
of  affairs. 

I  admire  your  fearless  spirit  ;  I  sympathise  with  you  in  many  of  your 
opinions.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  alter  your  course  and  moderate  your  ex- 
pressions, if  I  did  not  fully  believe  that  there  is  great  danger  that  your  pre- 
sent mode  of  writing  is  calculated  to  excite  hatred,  instead  of  calling  into  ac- 
tion that  manly  determination  to  seek  after  selfimprovement,  and  to  put 
down  all  oppression,  which  should  characterize  every  individual  in  the  Com- 
munity. 

Selfishness  exists  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor  man,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
rich  man ;  it  needs  to  be  rooted  out  of  both. 

Yours  sincerely,  James  Haughton. 
P.  S.  I  do  not  understand  your  views  on  the  land  question.     At  one  time 
jou  convey  the  idea  that  every  man  should  be  a  landholder  in  right  of  birth, 


and  that  no  man  should  hold  a  larger  quantity  than  he  needs  for  his  own 
decent  support.  Again,  you  speak  of  the  duties  of  landlords.  How  can  there 
be  duties  for  landlords  to  perform,  if  none  are  to  be  large  landholders  1 

You  say  that  the  Queen  has  a  large  income  from  lands  of  her  own,  and  that 
besides  this,  she  takes  her  enormous  pay  from  the  State.  I  always  understood 
that  the  Crown  lands  had  been  relinquished  in  lieu  of  the  Parliamentary- 
grant.    Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  correct  in  this  matter  ? 

My  answer  to  Mk.  Haughton  next  number.— J.  Bakkeb. 


Hoxton,  near  London,  Avgust  2Sth,  1848. 

Deak  Sir, — I  have  read  the  whole  of  your  publications  called  The  People 
with  great  pleasure,  and  beg  to  say  that  I  coincide  with  the  sentiments  therein 
expressed  in  every  particular.  And  I  think  that  the  large  towns  are  tolerably 
well  off  for  leading  men,  when  we  have  a  Thomas  Cooper,  and  a  Joseph  Barker 
and  many  others.  But  it  is  in  the  agricultural  districts  where  intelligence  is 
wanted.  Now  I,  as  a  young  working  man,  am  prepared  to  put  down  my  5s. 
or  10s.,  or  as  much  more  as  I  can  afford,  as  my  part  towards  the  formation  of 
a  Chartist  Missionary  and  Tract  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  lecturers, 
and  distributing  publications  in  the  little  towns  and  villages,  as  knowledge  is 
the  power  the  people  want. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  proposition  noticed  in  The  People.  But  if  it  is 
not,  I  shall  not  be  offended,  as  no  doubt  you  will  select  some  more  important 
matter.  Eemaining  yours,  &c.,  I.  T.  W. 

P.  S. — Go-ahead  Mr.  Barker  in  the  same  strain  in  which  you  have  hitherto 
gone,  and  you  will  be  supported  by  the  thinking  working  man. 

ANSWEK. 

I  very  much  approve  of  our  friend's  proposal.  I  hope  the  Eeformers  in 
every  part  of  the  country  will  speedily  unite  and  organize  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  means  of  information  by  tracts  and  public  lectures, 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  If  no  one  else  forms  such  an  organ- 
ization, I  shall  form  one  myself,  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  endeavour  to  establish  branches  throughout  the  kingdom. — J.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  H.  P.— Non-resistance  is  the  name  given  to  the  ultra  peace  principles. 
The  thorough-going  non-resistants  believe,  that  all  government  by  force  is 
anti-christian, — that  to  take  any  part  in  enacting  or  executing  laws  is  anti- 
christian.  The  thorough-going  non-resistant  cannot  use  force  either  with 
children,  madmen,  or  criminals.  He  cannot  sue  a  man  for  a  debt.  He  can- 
not prosecute  or  punish  a  man  for  theft  or  murder.  He  cannot  take  any  part 
in  administering  the  law.  He  cannot  hold  a  place  in  connection  with  any 
system  of  government  that  rests  upon  force,  or  that  makes  use  of  force.  He 
cannot  of  course  belong  to  a  railway  company,  or  any  company  that  applies  to 
government  for  power  to  take  forcible  possession  of  land,  or  that  makes  use 
of  any  power  conceded  by  Government  when  carrying  out  his  plans.  If  a 
non-resistant  had  a  coach,  he  could  not  force  payment  from  his  passengers ; 
he  would  be  obliged  to  let  people  ride  for  nothing,  if  they  thought  well  to  do 
so.  If  he  happened  to  own  a  railway,  he  could  neither  use  force  to  make  peo- 
ple pay  their  fares,  nor  sue  them  at  law  to  make  them  pay.  In  short,  a  thor- 
ough-going non-resistant  can  use  force  towards  his  fellow-creatures  in  no  case, 
nor  for  any  object  whatever.  His  principle  is  this,  that  what  he  cannot  do 
without  force,  he  will  not  do  at  all. 

These  were  the  principles,  with  one  exception,  that  I  held  myself  when  a 
non-resistant.  These  principles  I  believed  to  be  taught  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  as  I  regarded  the  New  Testament  as  an  infallible  guide,  I  regarded  non- 
resistance  as  the  doctrine  of  heaven.  This  doctrine  I  no  longer  regard  as  the 
doctrine  of  heaven.  I  believe  it,  in  its  ultra  principles,  to  be  false.  I  believe 
that  reason,  persuasion,  and  kindness,  can  do  a  great  deal  with  men  and  with 
children.  I  believe  that  reason,  persuasion,  and  kindnes,s,  can  do  every  thing 
with  some,  and  a  great  deal  with  many.  But  I  also  believe  that  there  are 
parties  with  whom  reason,  persuasion,  and  kindness,  can  do  little  or  nothing. 
I  believe  there  are  men  that  will  never  do  right,  unless  they  be  forced  to  do 
so.  I  believe  there  are  men  on  whom  reason,  persuasion,  and  kindness,  have 
no  effect  whatever  to  make  them  do  right.  I  believe  that  government  and 
law  are  essential  to  the  existence  and  welfare  of  a  nation. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  government  and  law,  as  we  at  present  have 
them,  are  what  they  ought  to  be;  yet  still  I  believe  that  the  worst  and 
wickedest  Government  on  earth  is  a  less  evil  than  no  fixed  Government  at  all. 
I  believe  that  government  by  force  will  be  essential  as  long  as  humanity  en- 
dures, and  that  it  is  best,  instead  of  waiting  till  government  ceases,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  make  Governments  wiser  and  better.  I  have  many  things  more  to 
say  on  this  subject,  but  shall  forbear  till  I  receive  a  reply  to  what  I  have  said 
already. 

A  full  account  of  my  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  liberation  on  bail,  together 
with  the  particulars  of" my  election  for  Bolton,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 
Price  one  penny. 

Printed  and  Published  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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LABOUE. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 


But  to  return.  No  man  has  any  right  to  live  by  another's  labour, 
■when  he  is  able  to  labour  himself.  Men  may  unite  or  exchange  their 
labours  ; — one  may  do  one  thing  and  another  may  do  another.  No 
single  individual  may  do  all.  in  every  department  of  labour,  that  is 
necessary  to  his  own  well- being,  and  yet  ever)-  one  may  do  more  than 
is  necessary  to  his  own  well-being  in  some  particular  department.  For 
instance,  one  man  may  cultivate  more  ground  and  grow  more  corn 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  himself  with  food  ;  but  he  may  gather  no 
"wool,  he  may  make  no  cloth,  he  may  build  no  houses.  Another  how- 
ever may  build  more  houses,  or  gather  more  wool,  or  make  more 
cloth  than  he  requires  ;  but  grow  no  corn,  and  prepare  no  bread. 
The  man  who  has  grown  more  corn  than  he  desires,  may  give  this 
man  a  portion  of  his  surplus;  and  the  man  who  has  built  more  houses 
than  he  needs,  may  give  a  house  to  the  grower  of  corn.  And  thus  a 
whole  nation  may  do.  In  this  case,  each  one  may  live  by  his  brother's 
labour,  and  none  of  them  be  guilty  of  injustice  or  robbery.  But  when 
a  man  insists  on  living  by  the  labour  of  others,  and  yet  refuses  to 
labour  for  others  in  return,  he  is  a  wicked,  an  unjust,  an  inhuman,  an 
ungodly  man. 

All  wealth,  all  blessings,  are  the  fiuit  of  labour.  The  man  who 
refuses  to  labour  therefore,  has  no  right  to  any  thing  but  rebuke  or 
punishment.  No  principle  is  more  true  or  just  than  the  principle 
laid  down  by  an  ancient,  '  that  if  a  man  will  not  work,  he  shall  not 
eat.'  Nor  can  any  principle  be  more  just  than  another  principle,  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  the  same  author,  '  that  if  a  man  does  work, 
he  ought  to  eat  ;  that  the  man  who  produces  food,  ought  to  be  the 
first  partaker  of  the  food;  that  the  husbandman  should  be  the  first  to 
share  the  fruits  of  his  own  exertions. 

Every  idle  man  is,  therefore,  a  wicked  man.  And  every  idle  man 
is  a  curse.  Idleness  in  all  cases  should  be  treated  as  a  crime.  Na- 
tions ought  to  make  such  arrangements,  as  shall  render  it  inevitable 
that  the  idle  shall  always  be  poor, — that  the  wilful  non-producers 
shall  be  always  non-possessors, — that  the  men  who  will  not  work 
shall  starve.  To  allow  men  who  refuse  to  do  their  proper  share  of 
work,  to  have  an  equal  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  is 
wickedness  and  folly.  To  allow  idleness  to  go  unpunished  is  to 
punish  industry  ;  for  all  that  the  idle  man  gets,  the  industrious  man 
loses.  If  the  idle  are  allowed  to  have  that  which  they  never  pro- 
duced, it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious.  If  the  indus- 
trious produce  more  than  they  need,  and  choose  to  give  it  to  such  as 
are  unable  to  produce  as  much  as  they  need,  it  is  all  right ;  it  is  vir- 
tuous and  praise-worthy.  But  to  allow  men  who  refuse  to  work,  to 
take  away  from  the  industrious  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  ap- 
propriate it  to  their  own  use,  is  a  folly  and  a  crime.  Every  man 
ought  to  have  powerful  inducements  to  engage  in  useful  labour  ; 
but  if  you  allow  men  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labour, 
while  they  themselves  live  in  idleness  or  profligacy,  you  remove  from 
those  men  the  necessary  inducement  to  labour,  and  encourage  them 
in  crime. 


Again,  ever)'  man  should  have  encouragements  to  labour.  But  if 
you  allow  men  to  take  away  from  the  labourer  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
you  dishearten  him,  you  make  labour  less  agreeable  to  him,  vou  make 
it  disgusting  and  wearisome.  The  toleration  of  idleness  is, "therefore, 
a  wrong  to  all  parties. 

Besides,  as  we  have  said  before,  men  have  always  a  certain  amount 
of  life  and  energ)',  which  they  must  expend  either  in  labour  or  in 
crime.  Now  if  you  allow  men  to  live  without  labour,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  them  to  eat  and  drink  at  pleasure  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
labour,  you  make  them  wholesale  profligates ;  you  make  them  brutes  and 
devils ;  you  make  them  fountains  of  mischief  and  corruption  to  the  whole" 
community.  The  toleration  of  idleness  therefore  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  villany.  To  take  away  the  wealth  of  the  industrious,  and 
give  it  to  the  idle,  is  to  hire  one  portion  of  the  community  to  torture 
and  destroy  the  other  portion.  It  is  to  hire  men  to  war  with  the 
virtue  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  family. 

We  are  not  forgetting  the  principle  which  we  have  already  laid  down, 
namely,  that  different  men  may  justly  and  properly  devote  themselves 
to  different  kinds  of  labour,  each  doing  more  than  is  necessary  for 
himself  in  one  department,  and  exchanging  his  surplus  produce  of 
one  description,  for  the  surplus  produce  of  others  of  other  descrip- 
tions. When  we  say  that  all  men  ought  to  labour,  we  by  no  means 
mean  that  all  men  ought  to  labour  in  the  same  way  ;  that  all  men. 
ought  to  perform  the  same  kind  or  the  same  amount  of  labour.  Such 
a  doctrine  would  be  fooHsh.  Men  are  differently  formed,  and  are 
naturally  fitted  for  different  kinds  of  labour.  One  man  is  specially 
adapted  for  building  ;  another  for  inventing  or  making  machinery  ; 
another  for  cultivating  the  ground,  and  another  for  acquiring  and  dif- 
fusing knowledge.  One  man  is  specially  adapted  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  one  description,  and  another  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  another  description.  Others,  who  are^^not  peculiarly 
adapted  for  making  fresh  discoveries,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  apply- 
ing the  discoveries  of  others  to  useful  and  important  purposes.  Men 
diiTer  infinitely  ;  and  their  adaptations  for  labour  differ  infinitely. 
The  division  of  labour,  therefore,  and  the  free  exchange  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labour,  is  perfectly  right ;  it  is  natural ;  it  is  just  :  it  is  wise  ; 
it  is  beneficent  ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  and  with  the 
laws  of  his  universe  :  it  is,  in  fact,  an  universal  and  an  infinite 
advantage.  And  every  man  should  be  encouraged  to  labour  in  that 
particular  way  for  which  his  nature  is  peculiarly  adapted.  What  we 
say  is,  that  every  one,  according  to  his  ability,  should  labour  in  some 
way, — that  every  one,  according  to  his  ability,  should  contribute  in  his 
own  best  way  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  race  :  and  that  he 
who  refuses  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  race,  when 
he  has  the  ability,  is  a  great  and  inexcusable  criminal,  and  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  likely  to  effect  his  reforma- 
tion. 

Ten  men  can  produce  sufficient  food,  in  general,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  hundred  men.  Let  those  ten  men  employ  themselves 
in  producing  food,  and  let  the  remaining  ninety  employ  themselves  in 
other  useful  labours.  Let  one  portion  employ  themselves  in  getting 
stone,  and  burning  hme,  and  building  houses.  Let  another  portion 
employ  themselves  in  feUing  trees,  and  sawing  timber,  and  making 
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furniture.  Let  another  portion  employ  themselves  in  tending 
sheep,  and  gathering  wool,  and  making  cloth.  Let  another  portion 
employ  themselves  in  tanning  hides,  and  dressing  leather,  and  making 
shoes.  Let  another  portion  employ  themselves  ia  gathering  rags,  and 
making  paper,  and  printing  books.  Let  another  portion  employ  them- 
selves in  gathering  knowledge,  in  writing  books,  and  in  delivering 
lectures.  Let  another  portion  employ  themselves  in  making  pictures, 
or  in  studying  music, — for  music  and  pictures  are  alike  essential  to 
the  perfection  and  welfare  of  the  human  species.  While  ten  out  of 
the  hundred  may  provide  sufficient  food  for  the  whole,  ten  others 
may  provide  sufficient  clothing  for  the  whole  :  ten  others  may  pro- 
duce sufficient  books  :  ten  others  may  erect  sufficient  houses  :  and  all 
of  them  together,  by  their  varied  but  united  labours,  may  produce 
sufficient  of  every  thing  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  the  comfort  of 
the  whole,  and  none  of  them  be  obliged  to  work  beyond  the  measure 
of  their  strength,  or  beyond  the  law  of  their  nature. 

If  all  were  thus  to  labour  in  some  useful  way,  none  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  labouring  beyond  their  strength  or  natural  inclination. 
All  would  be  able  so  to  regulate  their  labour,  as  to  render  it  a  plea- 
sure, and  an  unmixed  and  universal  blessing.  In  other  words,  all 
would  be  able  to  regulate  their  labour  with  a  regard  to  the  law  of 
God, — to  the  law  of  their  nature, — to  the  perfection  of  their  being, — 
to  the  improvement  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  large. 

But  where  men  are  allowed  to  live  in  idleness  ;  where  numbers  of 
men  are  allowed  to  get  possession,  either  by  force  or  by  fraud,  of  the 
produce  of  other  men's  labours,  without  returning  an  equivalent, 
men  have  not  the  privilege  of  regulating  their  labour.  They  are 
obliged  to  labour  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  nature.  They  are 
obliged  to  lose  sight  of  several  of  the  great  ends  of  labour.  They 
are  obliged  to  labour  when  they  ought  to  rest,  and  to  rest  perhaps, 
when  they  ought  to  labour.  Sometimes  they  are  weeks  or  months 
together  without  any  productive  employment  at  all  ;  while  at  other 
times  they  are  obliged  to  labour  beyond  their  strength,  and  to  do  two 
days'  work  in  one.  They  are  obliged  to  labour  fjU  they  are  perfectly 
exhausted, — till  their  systems  are  fearfully  deranged,  and  even  till  dis- 
ease and  death  ensue.  While  others,  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour 
to  such  a  fearful  extent,  are  still  obliged  to  labour  so  hard  and  so  long 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  bread,  that  they  have  neither  leisure  nor  life 
sufficient  left  to  acquire  knowledge  ;  to  develope  their  social  and  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  to  answer  the  great  end  of  their  existence  ? 
They  are,  in  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  position  of  slaves.  Their 
condition,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  same  in  reality,  though  widely  dif- 
ferent in  form. 

The  question.  What  means  can  be  adopted  to  secure  to  labourers 
their  rights  ;  what  plan  can  be  adopted  to  banish  the  idle  beyond  the 
pale  of  society,  and  secure  to  the  industrious  the  blessings  to  which 
they  are  entitled  1  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  answer  it  at  a  future  time. 


W.  COOKE  AND  HIS  SAYINGS. 

gjj[  Bury,  September  lith,  1848. 

The  '  Eev.'  'William  Cooke,  when  Tvriting  about  you,  has  lately  stated, 
that  you  assert,  that  you  are  determiued  to  have  your  own  course,  '  regardless 
of  the  laws  of  God  or  man.' 

Not  having  seen  any  statement  of  this  kind  in  your  writings,  I  was  wishful 
to  know  whether  the  Reverend  gentleman's  statement  be  true  or  false. 

Your's  truly, 

Benjamin  Spencer. 

I  have  made  no  such  statement,  either  in  my  writings  or  my  lectures.  Tou 
must  not  conclude  that  a  thing  is  true,  because  William  Cooke  happens  to  say 
it.  If  you  had  read  my  Letters  to  Cooke  and  the  Report  of  my  Ten  Nights' 
Discussion  with  him,  you  would  have  seen  that  it  is  quite  a  customary  thing 
with  him  to  fabricate  and  circulate  falsehoods.  Perhaps  your  best  plan  would 
be  to  write  to  Cooke  and  ask  him  to  poiut  oat  the  passage  in  my  writings 
where  I  have  said  that  I  am  determined  to  have  my  course  regardless  of  the 
laws  of  God  or  man.  If  he  finds  you  a  passage  to  that  effect,  you  may  set  me 
down  as  a  wicked  and  blasphemous  man.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  you  may  set 
him  down,  as  I  have  set  him  down  many  years  ago,  as  a  vile,  unprincipled, 
lying  priest. — J.  Barker. 


EMIGRATION.— HISTORY  OF  A  FAMILY,  &c. 

(Confmued  from  page  134. J 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  our  three  acres  of  wheat  began  to  look  ripe,  and 
we  caosequently  began  to  consider  bow  we  should  reap  it.  We  had  no  sickles, 
nor  were  there  any  to  be  had  under  a  dollar  each ;  we  therefore,  self  and  hus- 
band, resolved  to  go  to  onr  friend  Mr.  B.,  who  lent  us  two,  for  which  we  were 
thankful  enough,  although  they  were  poor  ones.  As  we  were  returning  home, 
my  husband  had  the  misfortune  to  stumble  over  a  log  of  wood,  and  having  a 
sickle  in  his  hand,  he  pitched  upon  the  edge  of  it  with  his  knee,  and  cut  it 
severely.  We  were  then  a  mile  from  home,  and  the  wound  bled  profusely.  I 
bound  it  up  with  a  handkerchief,  and  after  a  little  faintness  he  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed. The  next  day,  on  examining  the  cut,  we  found  it  to  be  more  serious 
than  we  had  imagined.  The  symptoms  were  also  bad.  Instead  of  being  warm 
and  irritable,  it  was  cold  and  numb.  In  vain  did  we  apply  lotions,  it  kept 
growing  worse  and  worse.  The  following  day  it  began  to  swell  very  much,  and 
to  be  exceedingly  painful  at  a  distance  from  the  cut.  The  pain  took  away  his 
appetite  for  food,  and  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  fever  became  rapidly  ap- 
parent. My  situation  requires  no  comment ;  I  could  not  but  perceive  I  was 
likely  to  lose  my  dearest  earthly  friend,  and  with  him  all  visible  means  of  sup- 
porting myself,  or  maintaining  my  family.  I  was  almost  driven  to  frenzy. 
Despair  began  to  lay  hold  of  me.  I  longed  to  exchange  situations  with  my 
husband.  There  was  no  one  near  to  assist  or  encourage  me.  My  eldest  child 
alone  manifested  any  signs  of  sympathy ;  the  poor  boy  went  up  to  his  father's 
bed,  and  with  affectionate  and  child-like  simplicity  said,  '  Don't  die,  father  ; 
don't  die.'  Meanwhile  the  swelling  increased.  My  husband  had  taken 
nothing  but  a  little  coflee  for  two  days.  Here  was  a  crisis :  I  saw  a  short  time 
would  determine  whether  I  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  situation  the  most  wretched 
imaginable,  or  see  my  husband  restored  to  me  again.  The  latter  idea  seemed 
to  contain  all  I  had  in  this  woi-Id  to  cling  to.  I  could  not  give  it  up.  I  fo- 
mented the  swelling  with  increased  diligence,  till  at  length  he  began  to  per- 
spire, and  his  leg  to  possess  its  wonted  sensibility.  A  change  for  the  better 
had  evidently  taken  place,  and  by  degrees  the  bad  symptoms  disappeared.  On 
perceiving  this,  I  felt  myself  the  happiest  woman  on  earth,  although  my  situa- 
tion was  still  embarrassing.  Our  wheat  was  quite  ripe,  indeed  almost  ready  to 
shake,  and  if  not  cut  soon,  would  be  lost.  We  had  no  means  of  hiring 
reapers,  and  my  liusband  could  not  stir  out ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  begin 
myself.  I  took  my  eldest  child  into  the  field  to  assist  me,  and  left  the  nest  in 
age  to  attend  to  their  father  and  take  care  of  the  youngest,  which  was  still  un- 
weaned.  I  worked  as  hard  as  my  strength  would  allow.  The  weather  was  in- 
tolerably hot,  so  that  I  was  almost  melted.  In  little  more  than  a  week,  how- 
ever, we  had  it  all  cut  down.  Meanwhile  my  husband  had  continued  to  mend, 
and  was  now  able  to  leave  his  bed  and  sit  in  a  chair,  or  rather  on  a  stool 
placed  near  the  wall  for  support  to  his  back,  and  made  further  comfortable 
with  the  help  of  a  pillow  or  two.  The  wheat  was  still  unhoused,  and  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  by  which  it  was  in  danger  of  being  dried  so  as 
to  waste  on  the  slightest  movement.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be  gathered  together  forthwith.  Having  neither  horses  nor  waggon, 
we  I  here  encountered  another  difficulty.  The  work,  however,  could  not  be 
postponed.  With  a  little  trouble  I  got  two  strong  rods,  upon  which  I  placed 
a  number  of  sheaves  near  one  end  of  them ;  I  then  caused  my  little  sou  to  take 
hold  of  the  lighter  end,  and  in  this  manner  we  gathered  together  the  whole  of 
the  three  acres.  My  partner  had  by  this  time  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
move  about  with  the  help  of  a  strong  stafl^,  or  crutch,  and  thus  he  came  to  the 
door  to  show  me  how  to  place  the  sheaves  in  forming  the  stack.  The  reader 
may  probably  suppose  I  am  endeavouring  to  magnify  my  own  labours,  when  I 
tell  him  I  reaped,  carried  home,  and  stacked  our  whole  crop  of  wheat,  con- 
sisting, as  before  stated,  of  three  acres,  with  no  other  assistance  than  that  of 
my  little  boy  under  ten  years  of  age.  My  statements  are  nevertheless  im- 
coloured  facts,  and  what  renders  them  still  less  credible,  the  work  was  per- 
formed in  addition  to  the  attendance  necessarily  required  by  my  yoimg  family 
and  sick  husband,  and  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  in  a  climate  notori- 
ous for  excessive  heat. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  represent  the  climate  of  Illinois  as  greatly  pre 
judicial  to  the  health  of  English  emigrants.  My  health  had  hitherto  been 
much  better  there  than  in  England,  a  circumstance  which  I  attribute  in  part 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  voyage,  but  still  more  to  the  difference  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  between  America  and  England. 

The  atmosphere  of  Illinois  is  much  drier  than  that  of  the  British 
islands.  In  summer,  the  droughts  are  excessive  and  long,  from  wliich  the 
corn  crops  sometimes  suffer  severely ;  and  in  winter,  during  the  two  coldest 
months,  scarcely  any  rain  falls.  Spring  and  autumn  are  often  very  rainy, 
but,  even  then,  the  number  of  fine  days  is  not  less  than  those  in  England  dur- 
ing the  same  season.  When  it  does  rain,  it  falls  in  torrents,  and  is  generally 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  as  before  stated.  The  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  climate  of  America  and  England  is,  that  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  considerably  greater  in  that  country  than  in  this.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  may  be  remarked  that  melons, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  peaches  ripen  early  without  any  assistance  from 
art.    The  woods  abound  with  wild  plum-trees,  for  which  the  climate  is  nevet- 
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thelesa  too  hot,  as  they  frequently  -wither  on  the  trees  before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  and  are  eaten  by  the  pigs,  or  remain  to  decay  and  fertilize  the  gronnd. 
Grapes,  strairberries  and  raspberries  likewise  grow  irild  in  great  abundance: 
the  settlers  gather  them  near  their  houses,  in  order  to  make  wine  of  them : 
hut  there  are  thousands  of  bushels  left  to  decay  where  they  grew,  after  birds 
and  insects  hare  deTOured  as  many  of  them  as  they  choose.  The  raspberries 
are  of  a  different  species  from  those  grown  in  England  ;  the  bushes  themselves 
are  quite  similar  in  appearance,  and  the  fiaTOur  of  the  fruit  is  not  much  differ- 
ent; but  when  the  berries  are  ripe  they  are  quite  black,  like  the  fruit  of  the 
bramble.  Of  all  the  fi-uits  that  are  met  with  in  the  woods,  nuts  are  the  most 
plentiful ;  hazels  and  filberts  are  foimd  in  all  directions.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  our  residence  in  that  country,  my  children  gathered  bushels  of 
them,  and  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  no  bad  consequences  have  ensued 
from  the  quantities  they  have  eaten.  There  are  two  different  kinds  of  walnut, 
termed  the  black  and  the  white  walnut.  The  ichory  is  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus,  but  its  fruit  is  different. 

^Notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetable  productions  of 
Illinois,  the  animal  kingdom  is  still  more  remarkable  for  numbers  and 
variety. 

America  is  certainly  and  emphatically  the  country  for  the  feathered  tribe, 
whether  nnmbers,  variety,  or  beauty,  be  the  subject  of  special  consideration ; 
nor  will  any  one  wonder  that  they  are  so  numerous,  when  he  consider  the 
comparative  safety  with  which  they  rear  their  young,  and  the  abvmdance  of 
food  that  must  be  found  m  a  country  highly  productive,  whose  seeds  and  fruits 
are  the  undisputed  property  of  the  first  finder.  During  the  breeding  season, 
their  noise — I  cannot  call  it  mtisic — is,  in  the  woods,  one  continued  gabble. 
As  their  species  are  so  numerous,  their  tones  possess  every  degree  of  hoarse- 
ness, chatter  and  chirp,  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  To  represent  their 
performances  in  writing  is  a  tiling  absolutely  impossible,  especially  to  persons 
accustomed  to  identify  their  vocal  powers  with  something  like  music.  Some 
idea  of  their  noise  may  be  gathered  by  imagining  an  assembly  consisting  of 
magpies,  jays,  and  turkeys,  together  with  a  few  of  the  minor  species,  as  the 
ffold-finch,  the  spink,  and  the  sparrow,  all  giving  full  play  to  their  vocal  ener- 
gies, and  each  endeavouring  to  make  his  own  favourite  note  as  significant  as 
possible.  There  is  nothing  of  that  fine  flowing  sweetness  with  which  the 
'  early  lark '  and  '  sooty  blackbird  '  announce  the  approach  of  summer  in  this 
country.  But  if  their  voices,  like  that  of  the  peacock,  are  offensive  to  the 
ear;  like  that  majestic  bird's,  their  plummage  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  include  all  kinds  of  birds  met  with  in  Illinois,  in 
the  description  now  given ;  one  kind  is  completely  black  like  the  rook,  and 
this  sort  is  a  downright  pest  to  the  ripe  and  ripening  crops  :  assembling  in 
flocks  almost  like  a  cloud,  they  require  all  the  fermer's  vigilance  to  prevent 
their  flying  away  with  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Of  the  parrot,  the  owl,  and 
the  jay  families,  there  are  great  numbers,  but  the  humming  bird  is  the  most 
interesting  little  bird  of  any  I  noticed,  of  which  there  are  hvmdreds  buzzing 
about  during  the  summer  season.  In  vain  did  I  listen  for  the  cuckoo  at  the 
spring  of  the  year;  and  happy  should  I  have  been  to  see  the  tame  confiding 
redbreast  hopping  about  our  door,  but  it  never  appeared. 

Proceed  we  nest  to  notice  another  class  of  animals,  which,  though  not  so 
numerous  as  the  one  just  described,  are  by  no  means  rare  during  warm 
weather  in  Illinois.  Snakes  are  the  creatures  now  referred  to,  of  which  there 
are  not  only  a  great  variety,  but  vast  numbers  of  each  species,  many  of  which 
are  exceedingly  venomous.  One  kind  called  the  black  snake,  or  the  racer,  is 
noticed  for  pursuing  people  who  may  chanceto  come  near  them  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  It  is  large  and  completely  black.  Its  bite  is  not  venomous,  nor 
does  it  attempt  to  pursue  intruders,  unless  they  shrink  from  its  intimidating 
appearance ;  and  even  then  it  generally  returns  to  its  post  as  soon  as  it  fancies 
it  has  driven  them  off.  Sometimes  however  it  will  wrap  round  a  person's  legs, 
and  if  the  individual  in  that  situation  attempts  to  fly,  he  is  almost  sure  to  fall. 
He  may  however  soon  release  himself  with  a  small  stick  or  a  knife.  As  it  is 
the  only  snake  in  America  that  will  approach  man  without  being  previously 
irritated,  it  is  fortunate  that  its  bite  is  not  venomous.  One  kind,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  eel,  is  able  to  raise  itself  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
When  struck,  it  immediately  appears  to  be  broken  or  disjointed  into  three  or 
four  pieces,  not  unlike  the  herb  or  weed  termed  foxtail,  when  its  joints  are  dis- 
united. A  third,  called  the  copperhead,  has  a  most  angry  appearance,  and  its 
bite  is  venomous  ;  but  it  usually  endeavours  to  get  away  on  the  approach  of 
man.  The  species  are  too  numerous  for  me  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them 
here.  It  seldom  happens  that  any  one  is  injured  by  them ;  but  as  they  are 
known  to  lurk  in  concealed  situations,  hollow  trees,  and  some  even  among  the 
branches,  they  cause  people  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard  when  they  have  to 
enter  situations  favourable  for  them  to  lie  in.  The  rattlesnake,  however,  is 
not  to  be  despised ;  for  although  it  is  not  so  numerous  as  some  of  the  other 
kinds,  it  is  more  dreaded  than  they  alL  This  formidable  foe  never  attacks 
man  except  in  self-defence,  and  then  its  bite,  if  no  antidote  be  taken,  is  speed- 
ily fatal.  The  usual  medicine  given  to  a  person  thus  bitten,  is  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  a  herb  called  the  rattlesnake's  master.  The  rattle,  from  which  the 
reptile  has  its  name,  is  situated  at  the  end  of  its  taU,  and  composed  of  thin 
hollow  bones  articulated  so  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  when  the  animal  moves, 
thereby  warning  other  animals  of  its  approach.  AVhen  about  to  strike  an 
animal,  it  coils  itself  like  a  (&,)  to  enable  it  to  dart  forward  its  head  with 


greater  rapidity,  and  without  any  part  of  its  body  touching  the  ground,  ex- 
cept the  tail,  on  which  it  supports  itseh'  during  the  time.  This  reptile  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  numerous,  as  none  are  allowed  to  escape  when  once  ob- 
sen-ed.  They  are  usually  found  in  pairs,  and  often  among  the  growing  com. 
A  neighbour  of  ours  was  once  bitten  with  one  on  which  he  had  accidently 
trodden.  He  killed  it  immediately  afterwards,  and  then  hastened  to  the 
nearest  house,  but  before  he  could  reach  it  he  was  obliged  to  hollo  to  make  the 
occupiers  know  what  was  his  misfortime,  as  he  felt  his  .tongue  and  limbs  be- 
ginning to  grow  stiff'.  The  antidote  was  immediately  administered,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  become  insensible:  he  however  recovered.  When  an  individual 
attacks  these  reptiles,  he  should  be  cautious  how  he  approaches  them  when  in 
their  favourite  coiled  position.  When  they  are  extended  at  length  on  the 
ground,  they  may  be  approached  with  safety,  as  they  are  then  not  able  to  dart 
forward  their  heads  as  they  do  when  they  attempt  to  inflict  a  wound. 

Insects  are  likewise  numerous  in  America,  and  many  of  them  of  a  larger 
size  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  England.  There  is  a  species  of  ant  found  on 
the  prairies,  about  half  the  size  of  a  working  bee.  In  traversing  these  grounds, 
particularly  in  summer,  a  person  will  naturally  feel  inclined  to  rest  himcolf 
occasionally,  and  may  probably  select  for  himself,  as  a  seat,  some  little  hillock, 
of  which  there  are  many.  If  he  does,  however,  I  will  venture  to  assert  he  will 
be  caught  trespassing,  and  have  to  pay  the  smart  too.  The  butterflies  in 
America  are  really  splendid  :  nothing  can  surpass  them  in  design,  depUi  of 
colouring,  or  in  the  delicacy  with  which  their  finely  powdered  wings  are 
finished.  I  have  sometimes  observed  in  very  hot  weather,  when  I  happened  to 
throw  to  the  door  a  little  greasy  or  soapy  water,  that  the  place  thus  moist^ied. 
has  been  covered  in  a  few  minutes  with  butterflies  of  the  richest  and  most 
brilliant  dress.  All  the  hues  that  the  prism  can  elicit  from  the  "  parent  of 
colours,"  have  been  there  manifested,  and  that  with  such  a  beantifhlly  varie- 
gated combination,  as  to  render  imitation  utterly  impracticable. 

'  I  cannot  close  these  succinct  observations  on  insects,  without  noticing  one 
which  flies  about  during  the  evenings  in  summer,  and  emits  a  light  consider- 
ably brighter  than  that  of  the  glow  worm.  When  I  fii^i  beheld  it,  I  was  not 
aware  of  its  existence.  It  was  one  evening  as  my  husband  and  I  were  return., 
ing  from  the  chapel,  on  a  road  that  was  principally  through  an  uncultivated 
piece  of  wooded  land.  As  we  were  passing  along,  we  observed,  in  many  places 
what  we  took  to  be  sparks  of  fire  dancing  about  most  mysteriously.  Our  curi- 
osity was  excited  not  a  little,  but  not  knowing  what  to  think,  we  dared  not 
approach  them,  for  fear  they  were  coimected  with  something  super-human. 
Superstition  certainly  got  hold  of  us,  and  we  hastened  home  imagining  some 
strange  catastrophe  was  about  to  occur.  On  reaching  home  we  found  a  neigh- 
bour waiting  our  arrival,  to  whom  we  related  what  we  had  witnessed.  He 
smiled  at  our  simplicity,  and  told  us  they  were  light  iugs,  which  gave  us  no 
small  satisfaction,  as  we  had  been  much  disturbed  to  know  what  such  a  prodigy 
conld  imply. 

A  few  pages  back  I  attempted  to  describe  the  appearance  of  a  winter  night. 
I  may  now  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  peculiarities  of  a  night 
in  summer.  In  England,  as  the  shades  of  twilight  gradually  usher  in  the 
more  sombre  aspect  of  night,  a  delightful  silence  seems  to  repose  on  the  bosom 
of  nature.  Hence  Milton  :  '  X ow  came  still  evening  on  and  twilight  grey," 
&c.  The  reverse  of  this  is  nearer  the  truth  in  Illinois.  It  would  be  a  bur- 
lesque on  language  for  any  one  during  a  night  in  summer,  to  repeat  Grey's 
admired  line, — '  All  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds.'  I  have  already  stated 
that  owls  are  very  numerous :  they  are  also  very  noisy  during  the  night. 
There  is  another  bird  however  that  outdoes  them  in  this  respect.  It  is  a'oout 
the  size  of  a  lark,  and  has  a  loud  voice,  but  only  three  notes,  which  it  keeps 
continually  repeating.  It  thus  appears  to  keep  crying :  '  'Whip  away,'  or 
'  Whiji  poor  Will,'  as  some  will  have  it.  Unceasing  as  are  the  noises  made  by 
these  nocturnal  performers,  there  is  a  species  of  frog,  known  as  the  bull-frog, 
whose  voice  completely  drowns  the  preceding ;  it  abounds  in  small  creeks  and 
ponds,  of  which  there  are  many  in  some  districts,  though  none  near  our  farm. 
The  moment  this  animal  observes  darkness  approaching,  it  begins  its  tre- 
mendous croakings,  which,  as  its  name  suggests,  are  more  like  the  bellowing 
of  a  bull  than  the  voice  of  a  frog. 

Other  animals  might  be  mentioned  with  propriety,  as  being  peculiar  to 
that  coimtry,  as  the  mink,  the  opossum,  and  the  racoon ;  but  as  these  are  fully 
described  in  works  on  natural  history,  I  forbear  to  enlarge,  after  I  have  related 
the  following  little  incident.  The  foot-print  of  the  last-named  animal  is  pre- 
cisely like  that  which  a  little  child,  just  able  to  walk,  would  make.  There  is 
the  rounded  heel,  the  hollow  under  the  rise  of  the  metatarsus,  the  toes,  and 
toe  nails,  as  exactly  delineated  as  if  it  had  been  actually  made  with  the  foot 
of  a  child.  This  impression  we  observed  before  we  knew  anything  about  it. 
My  husband's  curiosity  led  him  to  trace  it  across  a  ploughed  field,  as  he  really 
thought  these  printshad  been  made  either  by  feiries  or  the  diminutive 
offspring  of  some  concealed  Indians,  and  he  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be 
persuaded  they  were  made  by  a  quadruped. 

The  continuation  of  my  narrative  presents  my  partner  recovered  from  his 
lameness,  and  busy  thrashing  our  wheat  in  the  open  air.  We  had  a  small 
bam,  but  as  the  ground  is  almost  as  hard  as  a  boarded  floor  at  the  season  I 
am  now  speaking  of,  the  com  is  often  thrashed  in  the  open  air.  Many  farmers 
thrash  as  soon  as  harvests  is  over,  and,  without  irinnowing  it,  place  it  on  a  large, 
heap,  and  cover  it  with  a  thick  coat  of  straw  and  another  of  earth,  as  farmers 
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preserve  potatoes  in  England.  In  this  state  it  will  keep  very  well  for  several 
months  if  required.  As  the  cattle  lie  out  all  the  year  round,  the  straw  is  of 
no  use,  they  therefore  burn  it  out  of  their  way.*  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
for  us  to  practise  this  system  of  preserving  corn ;  we  wanted  the  full  worth  of 
our  wheat,  and  that  as  soon  as  we  could  get  it.  As  we  had  no  winnowing  ma- 
chine, we  were  obliged  to  winnow  with  the  wind,  which,  though  a  troublesome 
method,  is  frequently  practised  in  Illinois,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which 
induced  us  to  practisj  it  on  this  occasion.  The  farmers  of  that  country  are 
much  troubled  with  a  weed  that  grows  amongst  the  wheat,  and  of  which  it 
is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  clear  it.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Its  appearance  .when  growing  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  wheat  till  it  begins  to  ear ;  on  this  account  it  is  called  '  cheat,' 
and  not  undeservedly,  as  it  sometimes  stands  on  the  ground  as  abundant  as 
the  crop  itself,  and  yet  it  is  so  valueless,  that  even  the  poultry  will  not  eat  it. 
Hiving  thrashed  and  winnowed  our  wheat  in  the  manner  above  described,  our 
next  consideration  was  how  we  were  to  sell  it.  The  produce  of  the  three  acres 
might  be  about  eighty  bushels,  one-fourth  of  which  was  but  imperfectly  cleared 
of  cheat,  and  was  therefore  unsaleable.  We  had  only  five  sacks,  which  we  had 
taken  with  us  from  Kngland,  but  these  even  we  did  not  require,  as  we  subse- 
quently learnt  the  store-keepers  were  accustomed  to  furnish  the  settlers  with 
bags  for  their  corn.  My  husband  took  a  specimen  of  wheat,  which,  as  it  had 
been  sown  too  sparingly  on  the  ground,  was  a  fine  sample.  Mr.  Varley  ottered 
half  a  dollar  per  bushel  in  money,  or  a  few  cents  more  in  barter.  We  borrowed 
a  waggon  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  of  one  of  our  neighbours,  and  carried  to  the  store 
fifty  bushels.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  settle  our  meal  account ;  we  next 
bought  two  pairs  of  shoes  for  self  and  husband,  which  by  this  time  we  wanted 
as  we  did  other  articles  of  apparel,  which  we  knew  we  could  conveniently  pro- 
cure. The  truth  is,  we  had  intended  to  have  a  little  more  clothing,  but  find- 
ing the  prices  so  extravagant,  we  felt  compelled  to  abandon  that  intention. 
For  a  yard  of  common  printed  calico,  they  asked  half  a  dollar,  or  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  and  proportionate  prices  for  other  goods.  We  gave  ten  bushels  of 
wheat  for  the  shoes.  I  may  just  remark  that  the  prices  are  considerably  lower 
at  the  present  time  for  all  kinds  of  wearables  than  they  were  then.  Our  next 
purchase  was  a  plough,  bought  in  hopes  that  we  should,  at  some  time,  have 
cattle  to  draw  it,  as  we  were  tired  of  the  hoeing  system.  We  also  bought  two 
tin  milk  bowls  ;  these  and  the  plough  cost  about  twenty  bushels.  We  obtained 
further  a  few  pounds  of  coffee,  and  a  little  meal.  The  cofiee  cost  us  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  for  four  pounds.  And  thus  we  laid  out  the  greater  part  of  our 
first  crop  of  wheat.  We  had  only  reserved  about  twenty  bushels  for  seed,  be- 
.sides  a  quantity  imperfectly  cleared  of  cheat,  which  was  unfit  either  for  sale 
or  making  bread.  On  balancing  our  account  with  Mr.  Varley,  we  found  we 
had  to  take  about  five  dollars,  which  we  received  in  paper  money,  specie  being 
exceedingly  scarce  in  Illinois. 

The  interval  between  this  time  and  the  latter  part  of  September,  was  spent 
in  further  clearing  the  field  which  we  had  before  fenced  somewhat  more  than 
half  round.  Our  Indian  corn  was  likely  to  be  a  failing  crop,  partly  because  it 
had  been  sown  late,  and  partly  because  for  want  of  a  plough  it  had  been  but 
imperfectly  cultivated.  The  autumnal  rains  had  now  begun  to  fall,  and  while 
other  people's  corn  was  ripe,  a  great  part  of  ours  was  quite  green,  and  not 
likely  to  ripen  before  the  frosts.  The  little  that  was  ready,  we  cut,  and  made 
it  into  small  stacks,  to  be  ready  for  seed  the  ensuing  spring.  October  arrived; 
it  was  the  season  for  sowing  wheat,  and  we  were  little  better  prepared  than  we 
had  been  the  preceding  spring ;  for  although  we  had  a  plough,  we  had  no 
team.  We  could  readily  have  hired  one  had  we  possessed  the  means.  But 
five  or  six  dollars  were  all  the  money  we  had,  and  we  fully  purposed  to  buy  a 
pig  or  two  with  them,  as  we  had  been  some  weeks  without  any  animal  food, 
except  a  few  fowls,  for  which  we  had  bartered  one  of  our  china  tea-cups.  Our 
inability  to  raise  a  team  and  sow  our  wheat,  was  a  source  of  very  great  anxiety. 
The  hoeing  system  had  answered  so  indiff'erently,  that  we  felt  determined,  if 
possible,  to  have  it  ploughed.  We  knew  a  Mr.  Knowles  who  ploughed  for 
hire  ;  his  house  was  about  two  miles  from  ours.  My  husband  waited  upon  him 
and  offered  him  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  eight  acres  for  ploughing  it  and 
harrowing  it.  Reward,  it  is  said,  sweetens  labour  :  of  this  Mr.  Knowles  was 
conscious  ;  but  the  idea  of  waiting  for  the  reward  till  the  ensuing  harvest  did 
not  suit  his  genius  :  in  short,  he" declined  undertaking  the  work  on  any  such 
terms.  My  husband  was  coming  away  almost  in  despair ;  but  happening  to 
look  at  his  watch,  Mr.  Knowles  accosted  him  in  a  tone  of  surprise  that  he 
should  want  any  one  to  work  on  credit,  while  he  possessed  such  a  watch  as 
that,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  plough  and  harrow  the  whole 
eight  acres  for  it.  I  need  scarcely  say  they  immediately  agreed,  as  the  watch 
had  been  bought  in  England  a  year  or  two  before  for  something  less  than  a 
sovereign.  We  were  thus  relieved  from  our  distressing  anxiety,  and  got  the 
wheat  sown  as  conveniently  as  we  could  possibly  wish.  This  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Knowles  led  to  a  further  bargain  between  him  and  my  husband  for 
three  young  pigs  just  taken  in  from  the  range ;  for  which  we  paid  him  the 
small  sum  of  three  dollars.  They  were  scarcely  fat  enough  to  kill ;  we  there- 
fore gave  them  a  little  unsaleable  wheat  which  fed  them  very  rapidly,  so  that 
in  about  a  month's  time  they  became  nice  pork,  weighing  between  nine  and 
ten  stones  each.     By  this  time  our  little  stock  of  cattle  required  to  be  fed 

*  Cobbett's  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  given  hereafter. 


daily  with  Indian  corn,  part  of  which  was  uncut,  and  what  was  worse,  some  of 
it  was  unripe.  That  which  had  ripened  was  excellent  fodder,  the  greater  part 
of  which  we  had  cut :  the  little  that  remained  in  the  field,  being  ripe,  suff'ered 
no  harm  ;  whereas  the  last  sown,  not  ripening  before  the  frosts  came  on,  was 
much  injured  :  the  cattle  would  scarcely  touch  it. 

In  the  various  transactions  I  have  had  to  enumerate,  I  have  overlooked  our 
potato  crop,  which  was  abundant ;  for  although  we  had  only  planted  half  a 
rood,  we  had  more  than  sufficient  for  our  own  use. 

The  leader  must  be  aware  that  no  manure  is  used  for  any  thing  that  is 
grown  :  the  land  is  as  fat  as  nature  requires,  and  tillage  would,  in  its  present 
state,  rather  injure  it  than  otherwise. 

We  had  not  sown  any  turnips  this  year ;  they  are  generally  sown  in  July, 
immediately  after  the  wheat  crop  is  reaped,  and  often  on  the  land  on  which  it 
has  grown.  In  all  probability  we  should  have  endeavoured  to  sow  some,  had 
not  my  husband  at  this  time  been  an  invalid. 

The  first  Sunday  in  November  was  the  anniversary  of  our  landing  in 
America,  for  we  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  events  of  our  first  years' 
residence  in  that  country.  It  was  further  distinguished  as  being  the  day  on 
which  the  yearly  feast  is  held  at  the  little  village  where  we  had  lived  in 
England.  This  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  is,  had  a  tendency  to  bring  to  our 
recollection  in  a  most  vivid  manner,  bygone  associations  and  endearments, 
the  value  of  which  we  only  discovered  when  they  were  lost.  Does  the  reader 
ask  for  an  explanation  '>.  Let  him  consider  for  awhile  our  condition ;  and  if 
he  knows  what  emotions  are  kindled  by  being  removed  from  old  and  congenial 
attachments,  he  will  perceive  we  had  reasons  for  being  sad  on  the  occasion 
here  referred  to.  The  difficulties  and  privations  we  had  already  endured  were 
not  forgotten.  The  tattered  appearance  of  our  children's  clothes,  compared 
with  what  they  had  worn  in  England,  made  an  impression  on  our  minds, 
which  even  patient  endurance  could  not  resist.  We  were  again  on  the  eve  of 
a  hard  winter,  with  less  warm  clothing  to  meet  it  than  we  had  the  preceding 
winter,  by  the  wear  of  a  twelvemonth.  This  was  one  of  the  gloomy  days^  in 
our  history.  The  previous  winter  we  had  been  prevented  from  attending 
religious  worship  on  account  of  distance,  we  were  now  prevented  by  want  of 
decent  clothing.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  we  perceived  something  more 
than  poetry  in  the  lines  of  Cowper  ; 

'  When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But  alas  !  recollection  at  hand 
Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair.' 

There  was  however  one  cheering  consideration  :  in  all  respects  except  cloth- 
ing, we  were  better  situated  than  we  had  been  the  foregoing  season.  We  had 
four  acres  more  of  wheat  sown  this  year  than  the  year  before  :  we  were  now  in 
possession  of  a  plough ;  our  cattle  had  likewise  increased  in  value ;  the  cow- 
had  calved  again,  and  the  former  calf  had  grown  a  fine-looking  heifer :  we 
therefore  saw,  after  all,  we  were  gaining  ground. 

I  ou^ht  here  to  state  that  both  I  and  husband  had  the  ague  very  bad  this 
month  ;  happily  not  both  at  the  same  time.  This  complaint  generally  attacks 
new  settlers  at  the  end  of  their  first  summer,  and  even  afterwards.  At  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  complaint.  As  land  becomes 
better  cultivated  and  drained,  this  disease  is  less  frequent.  At  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  its  prevalence  in  autumn,  it  rarely  proves  fatal,  except 
in  instances  where  the  constitution  has  manifested  previous  symptoms  of  decline, 
and  become  like  a  withered  leaf,  ready  to  be  blown  down  by  the  first  fresh 
breeze  that  blows.  The  inhabitants  have  various  specifics,  real  and  imaginary : 
a  weak  infusion  of  common  pot-herbs,  drunk  hot,  appeaj^s  to  be  as  efiicacious 
as  anything.  AVhen  the  patient  ceases  to  shake,  the  ague  is  said  to  be  broken, 
and  unless^fever  ensue,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  is  in  a  short  time  quite  well. 
After  we  had  recovered,  for  a  while  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note.  As  in 
the  winter  previous,  our  chief  employment  consisted  in  attending  to  the  cattle, 
preparing  firewood,  and  splitting  rails.  As  before,  our  cattle  remained  out 
day  and  night,  generally  resorting,  during  the  latter,  to  some  sheltered  situa- 

About  Christmas,  a  person  with  whom  we  had  had  several  interviews, 
named  Mr.  Vanderoozen,  came  to  our  house  and  wished  us  to  buy  two  young 
steers  and  a  milch  cow.  We  replied  we  could  not  purchase  them  for  want  of 
money.  '  That  reason,'  said  he,  '  shall  not  prevent  you  :  I  am  going  to  keep 
a  shop  at  St.  Louis,  and  shall  often  have  to  come  up  into  the  country ;  you 
m.ay  pay  for  them  when  it  is  convenient;  meanwhile  I  shall  expect  interest  for 
my  money.'  At  the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of,  the  usual  interest  paid  for  the 
loan  of  money,  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  has  since  declined  to 
twelve  per  cent.  Having  considered  Mr.  Yanderoozen's  proposal,  we  felt  in- 
clined to  accept  it ;  the  only  impediment  was  in  the  failure  of  our  Indian  com 
crop.  By  using  the  remainder  of  our  unsaleable  wheat  however,  we  presumed 
we  should  be  able  to  winter  them,  and  felt  assured  that  when  spring  arrived 
they  would  be  able  to  do  well,  and  greatly  add  to  our  advant^es.  The  bar- 
gain was  accordingly  struck :  my  husband  gave  him  a  promissory  note  for 
thirty  dollars,  with  interest  for  the  same  at  the  same  rate.  We  thus  appeared 
to  have  increased  our  possessions,  and  endeavoured  to  brave  our  privations  and 
the  severity  of  the  weather  as  well  as  we  could.  We  were  obliged,  neverthe- 
less, to  economise  our  winter  fodder,  which  was  seen  in  the  condition  of  our 
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cattle  :  by  degrees  they  began  to  lose  their  flesh,  a  circumstance  which  made 
us  doubly  anxious  for  the  return  of  spring. 

After  much  anxiety  and  unceasing  diligence  to  preserve  the  health  of  our 
stock,  the  first  of  March  arrived.  In  a  fortnight  more  we  expected  there 
would  be  plenty  of  fresh  grass  in  the  wilds,  and  we  consequently  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  with  pleasure,  little  anticipating  how  sudden  a  check  to  our 
satisfaction  we  were  about  to  receive.  On  the  third  of  March,  who  should 
darken  our  door  but  Mr.  Vanderoozen,  who  had,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
called  upon  us  for  the  money  we  owed  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  thirty  dollars 
we  had  agreed  to  give  him  for  the  steers  and  cow.  Thunderstruck  at  a  request 
so  unexpected  and  unreasonable,  we  expostulated  with  him  on  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  and  explained  our  inability  to  answer  his  demands.  Unfortu- 
nately the  note  we  had  given  him  contained  no  intimation  as  to  the  time  our 
creditor  had  allowed  us.  All  our  expostulations  were  unheeded ;  he  withdrew, 
assuring  us  he  would  immediately  make  use  of  the  means  the  law  allowed  him 
for  obtaining  his  money.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word :  the  following  day  an 
Esquire*  waited  upon  us  with  a  writ,  which  allowed  us  only  a  few  days  to  pre- 
pare for  its  demands.  Our  only  method  of  preventing  the  seizure  of  our  pro- 
perty forthwith,  was  either  to  replevin  or  pay  the  money.  The  idea  of  a  law- 
suit was  neither  adapted  to  our  feelings  nor  circumstances ;  but  how  were  we 
to  raise  the  money?  It  is  not  so  easy  to  raise  money  for  cattle  in  Illinois  as 
in  England.  Besides,  ours  were  at  that  time  looking  ill,  and  would  conse- 
quently be  undervalued.  Should  an  execution  be  issued,  our  cattle  would  be 
driven  to  the  appointed  place  for  the  sale  of  distrained  goods,  and  sold  by 
auction,  be  the  price  what  it  would.  In  all  probability  our  whole  stock  thus 
sacrificed  would  be  inadequate  to  the  debt  and  expenses,  which  would  place 
our  very  land  in  jeopardy.  Now  it  was  that  we  regretted  having  bought 
them  on  credit.  Remorse  the  most  pungent  preyed  on  our  heart-strings. 
The  emaciated  appearance  of  our  cattle  condemned  our  cupidity,  and  up- 
braided us  with  all  our  contrivances  to  economize  their  provender. 

Meanwhile  the  time  approached  for  us  to  answer  the  demands  of  our  creditor, 
or  submit  to  the  process  of  the  law.  "We  had  only  one  plan  in  view  which  ap- 
peared at  all  likely  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  Our  friend  Mr.  B.  had 
been  privy  to  this  speculation,  and  had  commended  our  resolves.  He  had 
plenty  of  money  in  his  possession,  as  he  had  made  no  heavy  purchases  since 
he  obtained  the  remittance,  and  he  was  naturally  thrifty.  Two  days  before 
the  time  was  expired,  my  husband  went  to  him  and  explained  the  conduct  of 
"Vanderoozen,  requesting  him  either  to  buy  some  of  our  cattle  or  lend  the 
money,  for  which  ample  interest  should  be  paid.  It  is  unpleasant  to  record 
this  part  of  the  conduct  of  our  countryman,  yet  truth  demands  that  I  should 
say  he  refused  to  do  either,  alleging  that  he  did  not  want  any  more  cattle,  nor 
did  he  like  to  lend  his  money.  This  refusal  rendered  our  wretchedness  com- 
plete. After  my  husband  had  heard  his  denial,  his  feelings  were  too  heavily 
laden  for  him  to  urge  any  more.  He  came  home  melancholy  enough,  without 
having  made  any  reply  to  his  refusal.  I  shall  never  forget  his  return  that 
evening.  During  his  absence,  my  mind  had  been  in  a  state  of  vacillation,  be- 
tween hope  and  fear ;  but  the  moment  I  saw  his  countenance,  hope  entirely  fled. 
What  kind  of  a  night  we  experienced,  those  alone  can  conceive  who  have  strug- 
gled earnestly  and  perseveringly  with  adversity  without  saccess.  In  vain  did  we 
extend  our  languid  limbs  on  our  homely  couch.  Spirits  so  disordered  as  ours, 
were  beyond  the  powers  of  sleep  to  lull  into  forgetfulness.  The  entire  labours 
of  a  twelve-month  were  doomed  to  disappear.  On  other  occasions  when  my 
spirits  had  been  depressed,  I  had  laid  my  cause  before  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and 
found  relief;  but  at  this  time  I  felt  no  disposition  to  look  upward.  "We 
seemed  despised  and  forsaken  by  all.  In  this  state  of  mind  we  continued  until 
morning,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  to  which  my  husband  attended. 
"Will  the  reader  here  believe  my  story  ?  Shall  I  not  rather  be  charged  with 
fabrication  1  1  can,  however,  blame  no  one  for  incredulity,  inasmuch  as  I 
doubted  my  husband's  assertion  myself,  when,  returning  from  she  door,  he 
told  me  that  Mr.  B.  had  brought  us  the  money  and  gone  away  saying  he  could 
not  rest  any  longer  without  lending  it.  This  account  I  am  aware  has  too 
much  of  the  air  of  fiction,  appears  too  much  allied  to  the  marvellous,  to  obtain 
general  credit.  It  might  have  been  suppressed,  but  as  I  am  prompted  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  instance  of  the  over-ruling  power  of  that  Being  '  who  maketh  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,'  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  record  it  as  it  oc- 
curred, and  where  it  is  now  placed.  The  story  is  now  easy  to  conclude  :  the 
following  day,  to  the  surprise  of  our  creditor,  we  paid  the  money,  and  thereby 
put  an  end  to  the  proceedings. 

We  had  no  sooner  settled  this  affair  than  we  turned  out  our  cattle  into  the 
woods,  having  previously  marked  them  on  the  right  ear.  The  sugar  trees 
were  now  ready  for  tapping,  and  as  we  were  anxious  to  pay  Mr.  B.  as  soon  as 
we  could,  we  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  them,  especially  as  sugar  is  an 
article  for  which  money  can  be  easily  obtained.  We  made  incisions  into  a 
great  many  trees,  -and  shortly  had  our  large  kettles  boiling  down  the  liquor ; 
the  greatest  difiiculty  we  experienced,  arose  from  an  insufiiciency  of  troughs  to 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  trees.  We  were  obliged  to  cork  up  the  holes  of  the 
greater  part,  to  prevent  the  liquor  from  wasting,  while  the  rest  alternately 
were  running  into  the  troughs.  Notwithstanding  this  hindrance,  we  made  at 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  sugar,  which  enabled  us  to  return  our 
friend  fifteen  dollars,  half  the  sum  we  had  borrowed.     For  the  loan  of  the  re- 

*  A  legal  officer,  so  named,  whose  duties  embody  both  those  of  attorney  and 
policeman. 


mainder  my  husband  agreed  to  work  for  him  five  days  in  the  year,  till  we  could 
return  it.  The  sugar  this  year  did  exceedingly  well ;  for  besides  raising  the 
above  sum,  we  exchanged  about  forty  pounds  of  it  for  a  sow  and  a  litter  of 
pigs,  which  we  kept  near  home  till  they  knew  the  premises,  and  afterwards 
allowed  them  to  run  at  large  till  autumn.  Thus  the  reader  will  perceive  our 
circumstances  kept  improving,  and  we  had  now  two  milch  cows,  two  steers 
almost  ready  for  the  yoke,  one  young  heifer,  a  calf,  a  fine  young  mare,  and  the 
family  of  pigsjust  named. 

In  agricultural  pursuits,  every  season  presents  its  peculiar  task  to  the  hus- 
bandman, and  situated  as  we  were,  that  task  was  not  a  small  one.  The  season 
for  sowing  Indian  corn  had  again  arrived,  and  again  we  were  unprepared  witih 
a  team.  In  the  whole  round  of  our  agricultural  labours,  nothing  so  much 
perplexed  us  as  the  sowing  of  our  corn.  We  had  only  four  acres  that  spring, 
as  we  had  sown  eight  with  wheat,  and  all  our  other  land  was  unbroken  up. 
Having  no  fixed  plan  in  view,  and  not  knowing  what  means  to  adopt  to  get  in 
the  seed,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  one  morning  to  behold  a  person  in  the 
field  busy  ploughing ;  this  was  Mr.  Burns,  the  person  named  on  a  previous 
occasion,  with  whom  we  had  formed  an  intimacy,  or  rather  a  friendship,  which 
up  to  the  time  I  am  writing  has  only  increased  in  degree  and  in  value.  In 
any  country  such  a  person  as  he  would  be  valuable  as  a  friend,  but  in  the 
thinly  inhabited  regions  of  the  '  far  west,'  his  worth  cannot  be  fully  set  forth ; 
his  kindness  towards  us  at  this  time  is,  however,  a  specimen  ;  he  and  his  wife 
had  been  at  our  house  the  previous  week,  and  perceiving  our  coming  difiiculty, 
gave  us  the  above  seasonable  boon  ;  we  thus  saw  the  whole  of  the  twelve  acres 
systematically  sown.  The  wheat  was  a  fine  thriving  crop  ;  we  therefore  began 
to  feel  ourselves  more  composed,  and,  '  more  at  home.'  Hitherto  we  had  no 
garden ;  my  husband  therefore  dug  up  about  a  rood  of  fine  dry  land,  and 
fenced  it  round  with  brush-work  after  the  Yorkshire  style  of  dead  fencing. 
The  greater  part  of  it  we  planted  with  potatoes,  and  the  rest  with  other  kinds 
of  vegetables,  obtaining  the  seeds  and  plants  from  other  settlers.  Before  our 
wheat  crop  was  ripe,  we  had  finished  the  fence  round  the  new  field,  and  rooted 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  underwood  grooving  thereon.  Most  of  the  stronger 
timbers  were  allowed  to  stand,  having  previously  cut  the  bark  on  the  trunk  to 
prevent  their  growing  ;  the  rest  we  decapitated,  and  kindled  fires  round  their 
stems  to  burn  them  away.  This  emplojonent  and  the  attending  to  our  cattle, 
employed  the  whole  of  our  time  till  the  wheat  harvest,  and  I  assure  the  reader 
we  were  not  idle. 


TRUTH. 


Oh,  seek  for  Truth  ! 

Win  thou  the  threshold  of  her  halls  : 
In  age  or  youth. 

Pursue  her  still,  whate'er  befalls. 
Rich  is  the  feast  she  freely  spreads  ; 
And  round  her  board  time-honor'd  heads. 
Who  sought  her  long  and  won  her  well. 
In  peace  and  joy  for  ever  dwell. 
Shrink  not  from  toil  ! 

Truth,  rich  and  lovely,  oft  upsprings 
On  poorest  soil ; 

O'er  deserts  she  her  perfume  flings  ! 
Sweet  the  reward  by  labour  won  : 
And  calm  the  sleep,  when  day  is  done. 
Of  those  who  toil  the  truth  to  find. 
With  ready  hand  and  earnest  mind. 
Heed  not  the  scorn 

Of  worldly  men  who  dwell  around  ; 
But,  night  and  morn, 

Worship  the  Truth  where'er  'tis  found. 
Truth-seekers  ever  were  reviled  ; 
But  honest  face  and  accent  mild 
Prevail  against  ignoble  pride. 
And  turn  the  venom'd  shaft  aside. 
Fear  not  to  scan 

The  deep  profound,  or  mountain  height ; 
Heed  not  the  man 

Who  drawls  old  creeds  to  keep  thee  right. 
Examine  aU  creeds,  old  or  new  ; 
Test  all  with  reason,  through  and  through  ; 
For  God,  in  bounty,  reason  gave. 
From  Error's  gloom  our  souls  to  save. 
Swerve  not  aside  ! 

Thy  rule  of  duty  sketch  aright — 
Then  true  abide ; 

Inquiring  still,  with  ardour  bright. 
Lite  cloudlet's  shadow  on  the  stream. 
Or  passing  grief  in  childhood's  dream, 
Shall  be  the  ills  and  woes  of  Earth 
To  him  who  knows  of  Truth  the  worth. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  MY  ARREST,  &c. 


The  police  authorities  treated  me  very  respectfully.  Not  only  Mr. 
Beswick  and  Inspector  Maybury,  but  all  connected  with  the  prison  and 
the  detective  establishment,  whether  policemen,  clerks,  or  attendants, 
with  one  exception,  behaved  towards  me  in  a  kind  and  respectful 
manner.  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  amongst  policemen  as 
well  as  amongst  other  classes,  there  are  men  of  real  worth,  of  genuine 
virtue.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  lament  that  the  police  should 
be  so  numerous, — that  so  many  individuals  should  be  employed  in  a 
calling  so  revolting  to  a  kind  and  generous  soul ;  in  work  so  much  at 
war  with  the  best  and  purest  and  noblest  principles  of  our  nature.  I 
cannot  but  lament  that  Government  and  Magistrates  do  not  direct 
their  attention  more  to  the  prevention  of  crime, — and  that  men  in 
general  should  not  exert  themselves  more  for  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  the  promotion  of  virtue  amongst  all  classes  ;  and  that  they  do  not, 
as  a  means  to  this  great  end,  labour  to  secure  to  the  masses  of  mankind, 
the  opportunity,  b}''  regular  and  moderate  labour,  of  earning  sufficient 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  comfort. 

I  have  said  that  the  authorities  arrested  me  to  prevent  me  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  Bolton  election,  and  from  being  returned  as  a 
member  to  Parliament.  I  have  abundant  proof  of  this.  And  almost 
every  one  in  the  detective  office, — almost  every  one,  in  fact,  connected 
with  the  authorities,  that  I  came  in  contact  with  in  Manchester,  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  this.  Mr.  Beswick  himself,  who  on  the  Monday  evening- 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a  plot,  did  not  say  so  on  the  Tuesday 
afternoon.  It  was  plain,  that  before  my  bail  was  accepted,  Mr. 
Beswick  himself  had  got  to  know  tlie  reason  why  no  instructions  had 
been  given  for  my  arrest  before  my  appearance  at  Bolton  as  a  candidate 
for  that  borough.  When  I  referred  to  the  matter  again  on  the  Tuesday 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Beswick,  Mr.  Beswick  simply  denied  that  he 
was  aware  of  it  previous  to  mj^  arrest. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  AUTHORITIES   DO  IN  YOUR  CASE  ? 
AND  WHAT  WILL   YOU  DO? 


What  the  authorities  wUl  do  in  the  matter,  T,  of  course,  cannot  tell. 
They  will  probably  bring  me  to  trial.  It  would  look  too  bad  to  arrest 
a  man,  in  the  way  in  which  they  arrested  me,  and  there  to  leave  the 
matter.  It  would  be  making  their  wickedness  too  plain.  It  would  be 
giving  too  much  proof  that  they  had  kidnapped  me  to  prevent  the 
election  of  a  Radical.  We  may  therefore  safely  calculate,  that  they 
will  bring  me  to  trial.  How  they  will  proceed  in  the  trial,  will 
probably  remain  a  secret  till  the  time  for  the  trial  arrives.  They  will 
probably  drop  the  charge  of  Conspiracy,  and  attempt  to  establish  the 
charge  of  Sedition  only.  What  evidence  they  wiU  bring  forward  in 
support  of  this  charge,  I  cannot  tell.  The  reporter  of  the  Preston 
Chronicle  I  expect  will  be  their  principal  witness.  It  was  the  editor  of 
the  Preston  Chronicle  that  called  upon  Government  to  prosecute  me. 
The  warrant  against  me  was  grounded  on  the  report  of  my  lecture 
delivered  in  Preston,  and  reported  by  the  reporter  of  the  Preston 
Chronicle.  The  reporter  of  that  paper  must  therefore,  I  should  suppose, 
be  the  principal  witness  against  me. 

As  to  what  I  shall  do,  I  may  observe,  that  I  shall  defend  myself.  I 
shall,  of  course,  require  counsel  to  aid  me  in  preparing  my  defence, 
or  in  meeting  points  of  law  ;  but  I  shall  plead  my  own  cause.  I  shall 
trust  the  defence  of  my  liberty,  and  the  liberties  and  rights  of  my 
brother  Reformers,  to  no  man  on  earth. 

I  believe  that  lawyers  generally  refuse  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
defence  of  individuals,  unless  the  defence  he  entrusted  to  them  alone. 
They  act  on  the  same  principle  as  the  doctors.  The  doctors  will  not 
attend  you,  if  you  employ  other  doctors  at  the  same  time.  Your  doctor 
will  allow  you  to  employ  another  provided  you  name  the  matter  to  Mm, 
and  allow  him  to  suggest  or  name  the  second  ;  but  not  on  any  other 
conditions.  So  with  the  lawyers.  If  you  tell  your  lawyer  that  you 
wish  him  to  bespeak  the  services  of  another  lawyer, — that  you  wish  him 
and  another  to  consult  together  and  co-operate  in  your  defence,  you 
may  have  two  ;  but  not  otherwise.  The  man  therefore  that  resolves  to 
he  his  own  lawyer,  or  to  plead  his  own  cause,  must  plead  his  cause 
alone.  A  lawyer  will  help  him  in  matters  in  which  he  himself  does 
not  choose  to  meddle,  but  in  matters  in  which  he  docs  choose  to  meddle, 
he  must  meddle  alone.  The  lawyer  must  either  have  tlie  whole  of  the 
work  in  the  department  in  which  he  is  (employed,  or  none.  And  this, 
in  ray  opinion,  is  reasonable.     I  would  not  myself  be  a  doctor  to  a  man. 


unless  he  agreed  to  follow  my  prescriptions.  Nor  should  I  like  to  be 
counsel  for  a  man,  unless  I  could  have  the  defence  in  my  own  hands, 
and  follow  my  own  line  of  defence.  I  should  not  like  a  cause  to  be 
lost  through  another's  meddling,  and  bear  the  blame  of  it  myself. 

To  what  expense  I  shall  be  put  to  by  the  authorities,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  shall  probably  have  to  call  a  considerable  number  of  witnesses  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  as  Liverpool  is  far  away  from  most 
of  the  places  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  lecture,  the  travelling 
expenses  of  those  witnesses  wiU  necessarily  be  great.  Considerable 
expense  will  also  be  incurred  by  loss  of  time,  and  by  the  board  and 
lodgings  of  witnesses.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  ascertain  before- 
hand what  the  expenses  of  the  trial  wiU  be.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
will  bear  their  own  expenses  ;  others  will  be  unable  to  do  so.  Of  the 
expense  of  engaging  counsel,  I  know  nothing.  Nor  do  I  know  any 
thing  about  other  legal  expenses.  The  best  plan  for  those  who  wish  to 
subscribe  towards  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  trial  will  be,  to  collect 
monies  with  the  understanding  that  whatever  surplus  there  may  be 
after  all  expenses  are  paid,  shall  be  emploj'ed  for  some  particular  pur- 
pose. Suppose  the  surplus  funds  were  spent  on  the  establishment  of  a 
tract  society,  for  the  multiplication  and  circulation  of  plain  and 
thorough-going  radical  publications.     I  know  of  nothing  better. 

What  I  shall  do  if  sent  to  prison  I  cannot  tell.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can.  If  they  allow  me  to  write,  I  shall  be 
tolerably  content.  If  they  will  not,  I  shall  be  like  to  employ  myself  in 
reading.  If  they  will  neither  allow  me  to  write  nor  to  read,  I  shall 
have  to  employ  myself  as  well  as  I  can.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
regulations  enforced  in  the  different  prisons.  Cobbett,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, continued  to  pubhsh  his  Register  all  the  time  he  was  in  prison. 
And  other  political  prisoners  have  been  allowed  to  write  and  publish 
while  in  prison.  But  whether  I  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  or  not  I  can- 
not tell.  I  hope  I  shall.  I  should  feel  it  a  very  great  trial  indeed  to 
be  denied  the  liberty  of  writing  and  publishing.  But  whatever  regu- 
lations I  may  be  under,  I  hope  I  sliaU  be  able  to  employ  myself  profit- 
ably m  some  way.  They  will  at  least  allow  me  a  Bible,  I  suppose,  and 
if  they  do  that,  and  permit  me  to  write  my  thoughts  on  n  hat  1  read,  the 
time  of  m3^  imprisonment  will  not  be  lost  either  to  me  or  to  others. 


MIS-STATEMENTS  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS  RESPECTING 
MY  ARREST,  &c. 


Most  of  the  papers  give  false  accounts  of  my  arrest,  <fec.,  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  correct. 

The  Manchester  Examiner  states,  that  Mr.  Beswick  had  been  for 
some  time  on  the  look-out  for  Mr.  Barker  ;  but  that  his  whereabouts 
could  not  be  ascertained,  the  only  thing  known  about  him  being,  that 
he  had  gone  to  Wales  for  a  few  days'  recreation  !  The  Examiner  adds, 
'  that  last  week  it  was  announced  in  Bolton,  that  IVIr.  Barker  wojdd 
address  the  electors  as  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  Chartist  por- 
tion of  the  constituency, — that  the  police  accordingly  kept  a  sharp 
watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  Reverend  Gentleman,  but  that  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  all  during  the  week.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  which  I  have  published,  first,  that  I 
did  make  my  appearance  at  Bolton  during  the  week, — that  I  lectured 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Bolton,  according  to  public  announcement,  on 
Friday  evening, — and  that  I  remained  in  Bolton  till  the  Saturday  fore- 
noon. It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  account  I  have  published,  that  in- 
stead of  going  into  Wales  '  for  a  few  days'  recreation,'  I  simply  went 
into  Wales  to  lecture  there  on  the  Sunday,  and  returned,  according  to 
announcement,  to  lecture  at  Bolton  again  on  the  Monday. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  Mr.  Beswick  could  not  have  been  for  some 
time  on  the  look  out  for  me, — that  he  could  have  had  no  difficulty  to 
ascertain  my  whereabouts, — that  the  purpose  of  arresting  me  could  not 
have  been  formed  till  after  my  lecture  on  the  Friday  evening,  or  the 
public  announcement  of  my  intention  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Bolton. 

The  News   of  the  World  calls  me  '  Joshua  Barker.' 

Douglas  Jerrold  and  several  other  papers  call  me  'The  Rev.  Joseph 
Barker  of  Sheffield.' 

Most  of  the  papers  speak  as  if  Mr.  Beswick  had  gone  to  the  office  of 
Ml-.  Richardson,  solicitor,  of  Bolton,  in  search  of  me  ;  whereas  he  had 
been  sent  for  to^Mr.  Richardson's  office  by  my  friends,  and  I  surrendered 
myself  there,  on  learning  that  Mr.  Beswick  was  instructed  not  to  allow 
me  to  lecture,  or  appear  at  the  election. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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THE  BOLTON  ELECTION. 


The  Bolton  election  is  a  very  remarkable  affair,  in  more  respects  than 
one.  In  the  first  place,  it  famishes  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  radicalism 
or  democracy  is  still  alive  and  powerful.  It  famishes  a  proof  that  the 
Government",  with  all  their  prosecutions,  have  not  been  able  to  convert 
the  people  from  Radicalism  or  Democracy,  to  Whiggism  or  Toryism. 
Every  newspaper  that  has  given  an  account  of  the  election,  has  acknow- 
ledged that  the  show  of  hands  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  democratic 
candidate.  The  Manchester  Courier,  the  proprietors  and  publishers  of 
which  are  thorough-going  Tories  ;  the  reporter  for  which  acknowledged 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  using  a  little  polio/  [_or  falsehood] 
■with  respect  to  the  articles  they  published  ; — ^yes,  the  Manchester  Cou- 
rier, that  virulent  organ  of  Toryism  ;  that  acknowledged  falsifier  of 
public  events,  confesses  that  the  show  of  hands  was  greatly  in  my 
favour. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  half  Whig  and  half  Tory, — the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  as  bitter  an  enemy  to  Chartism  or  Democracy  as  the 
Tor^  Courier,  has  the  follewing  words  : — '  On  the  hands  being 
held  up,  there  was,  as  it  appeared  to  our  reporter,  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favour  of  3Ir.  Barker.  His  Worship,  however,  did  not 
seem  equally  satisfied  on  the  subject,  and  called  for  a  second  show. 
The  show  of  hands  was  again  taken,  when  those  held  up  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Barker  were  at  least  four  times  as  numerous  as  those  held  up  for 
Mr.  Blair.  The  Mayor  then  declared  the  show  of  hands  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Barker,  amidst  great  cheering.' 

The  account  given  by  the  Leeds  Times  is  as  follows  : 

'  There  being  no  other  candidate,  the  maj'or  called  for  a  show  of 
hands,  when  several  hundred  hands  were  held  up  for  Mr.  BJair,  and 
more  than  as  many  thousands  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barker.  After  a  pause 
the  mayor  called  for  another  show  of  hands,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
led  to  believe  the  distant  parts  of  the  crowd  had  misapprehended  the 
call.  The  result  was  more  decidedly,  if  possible,  in  favour  of  the 
Chartist  than  before.  He  then  declared  the  show  of  hands  to  be  in 
favour  of  5Ir.  Barker.  The  proposer  of  !Mr.  Blair  demanded  a  poll, 
and  after  an  altercation  between  some  of  the  parties  (in  consequence,  as 
was  understood,  of  an  inuendo  thrown  out  that  Barker's  friends  were 
only  kept  from  going  to  the  poll  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
their  candidate  could  be  liberated  from  prison  on  ball  in  time  to  appear 
the  next  day,  Wednesday),  the  latter  said  : — '  I  hereby  declare  that  a 
poll  having  been  demanded  on  behalf  of  Stephen  Blair,  this  court  stands 
adjourned  till  Thursday  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  Flitcrofi  here  came  forward  and  said  he  withdrew  his  candi- 
date, and  would  not  be  answerable  for  anj-  expenses. 

The  Mayor — You  have  heard  Mr.  Flitcroft  withdraw  Mr.  Barker  ; 
therefore,  to  save  the  borough  the  time  and  money  which  would  result 
from  an  adjournment,  I  hereby  declare  Stephen  Blair,  Esq.,  duly  elected 
as  one  of  the  representatives  oi  the  borough.  The  proceedings  lasted 
only  an  honr.' 

The  papers,  generally,  state  that  the  number  of  people  assembled  at 
the  hustings  at  the  nomination  was  from  seven  to  nine  thousand.  Here 
we  have,  then,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  at  least  four  out 
of  five  ;  and,  according  to  other  papers,  ten  out  of  eleven  of  this  vast 
multitude  lifting  up  their  hands  in  favour  of  a  Chartist  and  Re- 
publican. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  a  few  weeks  ago,  stated  in  a  leadino- 
article,  that  '  Chartism  was  dead.'  Now  it  states,  that  at  an  election, 
■within  twelve  miles  of  Manchester,  at  least  four  out  of  five,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  eight  or  nine  thousand,  held  up  their  hands  in  favour  of  the 
election  of  a  Chartist  for  a  Mjmber  of  Parliament.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Chartism  and  Republicanism  (not  physical  force  Chartism 
and  Republicanism,  but  peaceful,  moral  force  Chartism  and  Republi- 
canism) are  as  prevalent  throughout  the  country  in  general,  as  they  are 
at  Bolton.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but"  that  a  thorough-going 
Democrat  would  have  the  show  of  hands  in  his  favour  m  everj'  large 
town  or  populous  manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom. 

And  here  is  another  consideration  :  the  Radical  candidate  at  Bolton 
■was  exceedingly  unpopular  with  multitudes,  on  account  of  his  theolo- 
gical writings.  He  had  given  offence  to  all  the  orthodox  denominations, 
by  publishing  and  advocating  views  which  they  regarded  as  heterodox 
and  dangerous.  A  man  holding  similar  opinions  on  politics  as  myself, 
and  exerting  himself  in  a  similar  way  in  behalf  of  the  wronged  and 
plundered  miUious  of  his  countrymen^  but  agreeing  with  the  various  re- 
ligious denominations  in  his  religious  opinions,  would  have  had  a  still 


greater  multitude  of  hands  lifted  up  in  his  favour ;  he  would  have  car- 
ried the  election  either  by  a  show  of  hands  or  by  a  poU,  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  The  Radical  feeling  must  be  strong  indeed.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  authorities  kidnapping  me,  and  keeping  me  away 
from  the  election.  Ido  not  wonder  at  the  authorities  attempting  to 
prevent  a  demonstration  or  expression  of  political  feeling  or  opinion  at 
the  Bolton  election.  The  authorities  have  been  labouring  to  make  the 
impression  that  Chartism  was  suppressed, — that  the  democratic  feeling 
was  aU  but  extmcL  The  meeting  I  held  at  Bolton  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing, showed  the  coimary.  The  numbers  attending  that  meetins,  and 
the  numbers  desiring  to  attend,  but  unable  to  gain  admissionl^ — the 
unanimity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  in  adopting  me  as  their  candi- 
date, and  engaging  to  raise  the  funds  to  cany  me  to  the  poll,  gave  signs, 
gave  proof,  that  Chartism  was  full  of  life  and  energy, — that  the  demo- 
cratic feeling  was  predominant.  The  meeting  gave  proof,  that  Chartism 
was  as  lively,  as  healthy,  as  vigorous  as  ever, — that  the  spirit  of  De- 
mocracy was  most  active  and  powerful.  The  authorities  saw,  that  if 
the  demonstration  was  allowed  to  proceed,  it  woidd  be  in  daneer  of  con- 
•vincing  the  public,  that  the  spirit  of  Democracy  pervaded  the  whole  of 
the  working-classes,  and  animated  no  small  portion  even  of  the  middle- 
classes.  The  authorities  saw,  that  if  the  demonstration  was  allowed  to 
proceed,  it  would  tend  to  embarrass  them,  and  oblige  them,  after  all 
their  efforts  to  prop  np  tyranny,  to  treat  the  ■wronged  and  plundered 
millions  of  their  couutrj-men  with  something  like  respect,  and  grant 
them  some  small  measure  or  Instalment  of  their  rights. 

The  authorities,  however,  were  vmable  to  pretent  the  demonstration 
from  proceeding.  They  kidnapped  and  imprisoned  the  democratic 
candidate  ;  but  they  could  not  kidnap  or  imprison  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  people.  They  kidnapped  and  carried  away  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  ;  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  people  of  Bolton  from 
declaring  at  the  election  their  hatred  of  Toryism,  and  their  love  of  De- 
mocracy. The  people  of  Bolton  gave  e^vidence, — they  furnished  a  de- 
monstration, that  though  the  authorities  may  convict  and  Imprison  a 
few  scores  or  hundreds  of  the  Chartists,  they  can  never  convert  tlie  mil- 
lions Into  Whigs  or  Tories.  The  people  of  Bolton  gave  evidence, — they 
famished  a  demonstration,  that  respect  for  class  legislation  is  extinct, — 
that  reverence  for  a  plundering  and  unprincipled  Aristocracy  is  gone, — 
that  the  people  of  this  country-  are  longing  and  sighing,  are  hoping  and 
waiting,  are  tolling  and  struggling,  for  a  great  and  glorious,  bnt  for  a 
peaceful  and  bloodless,  revolution. 

Let  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  George  Grey, — ^let  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  let  the  Aristocracy  at  large  look  at  these  things.  Let  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  look  at  them.  Let  the  Whigs,  the  Tories,  and 
the  Radicals  look  at  them.  They  reveal  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
They  reveal  the  position  of  the  people's  cause.  They  reveal  the  perilous 
situation  of  our  heartless  and  unprincipled  Aristocracy.  They  give 
evidence,  that  a  great  political  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  public 
mind,  and  that  a  corresponding  revolution  must  shortly  take  place  in 
the  government  and  institutions  of  the  country. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  A.  Z. — I  have  no  particular  objection  to  people  praying  for  favourable 
weather  and  good  harvests,  or  returuing  thauiLi  for  those  inestimable  bless- 
ings ;  but  the  best  thiug  is  for  people  to  learn,  from  the  uueertainitv  of  the 
seasons,  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  store  of  provisions  before  hand.  I  have  no 
idea  that  God  ever  alters  his  plan  of  proceeding, — tliat  he  makes  it  fair,  or 
causes  it  to  rain, — that  he  sends  good  crops,  or  causes  famines,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  or  as  a  punishment  on  the  prayerless.  It  is  probable  that  the  ■feather 
is  fixed  from  the  beginning,  and  that  God,  in  no  case,  interferes  to  change  it. 
And  the  lesson  which  people  should  learn  from  mifavourable  seasons  and  in- 
jured crops,  should  be  the  necessity  of  having  a  certain  amount  of  provisions, 
or  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  at  all  times  beforehand,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  live  through  a  few  unfevourable  seasons  without  either  difficulty  or 
danger.  It  is  very  ■wrong  in  a  nation  or  a  government  to  allow  vast  numbers 
of  people  to  be  dependent  for  their  life  or  comfort  on  a  thing  so  uncertain  as 
the  weather.  The  People  of  England  ought  long  ago  to  have  leamt,  that  God 
intended  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  always  fiad  them  with  suffi- 
cient pro-visions  before  h.ind,  to  enable  them  to  go  through  two,  or  three,  or 
four  years'  famine,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  individual.  The  Government 
and  the  country  are  to  blame  for  not  having  leamt  this  lesson.  It  is  as  great 
an  evil,  and  as  great  a  crime,— it  is  a  greater  evil  and  a  greater  crime,  to 
allow  a  large  nation  to  depend  on  the  growing  crops  for  their  subsistence,  than 
'  it  would  be  for  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  venture  on  a  six  months'  voyage  with 
\  provisions  sufficient  for  only  three  months,  and  a  doubtful  promise  from  some 
1  uncertain  quarter,  that  another  three  months'  provisions  should  perhaps  be 
\    sent  to  him.    Every  one  would  see  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  the  captain 
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exposing  his  crew  to  such  uncertainities ;  and  when  his  three  months'  provi- 
sions were  consumed,  and  the  promised  supply  from  the  doubtful  quarter 
failed  them,  the  crew  would  justly  regard  the  captain  as  a  madman  or  a  mur- 
derer. And  goTernments  that  can  allow  a  nation  to  trust  to  doubtful  sources 
for  the  means^of  their  subsistence,  are  chargeable  with  madness  and  murder. 
If  national  poverty  were  inevitable,  rulers  would  only  deserve  to  be  pitied. 
But  it  is  not.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  be  easier  than  for  our  country  to  get 
provisions  before-hand  sufficient  to  serve  it  ten  years.  If  the  Government 
would  remove  the  obstructions  to  the  free  cultivation  of  the  land, — if  they 
would  abolish  the  laws  which  prevent  the  increase  and  distribution  of  wealth, 

if  thev  would  govern  the  country  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  common 

sense  the  country  might  have  provisions  before-hand  without  end.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  easily  produce  full  twice  as  much  as  its  inhabitants 
require.  And  half  of  the  provisions  thus  produced  might  easily  be  stored 
against  the  probable  or  possible  occurence  of  a  year  of  scarcity  or  famine. 
Potatoes  cannot  be  preserved  from  year  to  year ;  and  for  that  very  reason  po- 
tatoes should  never  be  the  principal  food  for  a  countrj'.  No  portion  of  the 
people  of  a  country  should  be  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  potatoes  for  their 
subsistence.  Wheat  will  keep  good  for  hundreds  of  years  :  wheat  therefore 
should  be  the  principal  food  of  the  country.  And  other  kinds  of  food  can  be 
preserved  from  year  to  year  without  difficulty.  The  growth  of  those  kinds  of 
food  should  therefore  be  encouraged.  The  whole  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom 
that  is  capable  of  producing  food,  should  be  cultivated.  The  whole  of  the 
labour  in  the  kingdom  should  be  employed.  The  unjust  interests  of  the  land- 
monopolists  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  general  good.  The  principles  of  equity 
and  wisdom  should  be  acted  on  in  every  department  of  state.  Let  people 
pray  and  give  thanks  as  they  please,  but  let  them  not  forget  to  exercise  their 
common-sense.  Let  them  not,  while  asking  blessings  from  God,  neglect  to 
do  the  very  thing  on  which  God  has  caused  the  attainment  of  those  blessings  to 
depend.  God  has  established  laws,— or  in  other  words,  God  acts  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  on  certain  great  principles;  he  acts  on  a  system  which 
necessa'rily  subjects  people  to  dangers  and  to  suffering  for  a  time,  on  purpose 
that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  the  exercise  of  their  understandings,  and  to  the 
employment  of  their  rational  and  physical  powers,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  lot,  and  the  security  of  their  well-being.  Our  place  is,  not  to  ask  God 
to  alter  his  sj'stem,  but  to  alter  our  own  proceedings. 

It  is  not  God  that  is  unkind,  but  men  that  are  unwise.  The  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse are  just  what  they  should  be  :  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  we  should  en- 
deavour to  learn  what  they  are,  and  regulate  our  conduct  according  to  them. 

We  ought  not  however  to  jeer  or  ridicule  a  man  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  or  forms ;  but  simply  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  improve  him.  A 
man  is  never  the  worse  for  praying  ;  though  he  is  much  the  worse  for  those 
false  opinions  which  lead  him  to  put  prayer  in  the  place  of  exertion,  or  which 
cause  him  to  look  to  God  to  do  the  work,  which  God,  from  the  beginning,  has 
appointed  man  to  do.  Our  place  is,  not  to  ridicule  a  man's  religion,  but  to 
give  him  ah  increase  of  light.  Men  are  never  too  religious ;  though  they  are  often 
unwise  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Men  are  never  too  religious  ;  though 
they  are  frequently  too  superstitious.  Men  are  never  too  religious  ;  though 
they  may  be  lacking  in  knowledge.  Our  object  should  therefore  be,  not  to 
make  men  less  religious,  but  simply  to  make  them  more  viise  in  their  re- 
ligion :  to  teach  them  to  exercise  their  religious  feelings  in  a  rational  and  use- 
ful manner.  In  other  words,  our  object  should  be  to  teach  people,  that  the 
best  way  of  serving  God,  is  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  changeless  and  uni- 
versal laws  ;  to  co-operate  with  him  in  promoting  the  multiplication  and  im- 
provement of  our  race  ;  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue ; 
and  the  eternal  augmentation  of  wealth  and  beauty  and  bliss. 

A  CoxsTANT  Reader. — I  have  given  up  the  publication  of  my  Library  for 
the  present,  because  the  times  are  so  bad  that  people  are  unable  to  purchase 
hooks  sufficient  to  pay  me  for  printing.  I  shall  be  glad  to  begin  again  with  it 
as  soon  as  the  times  will  enable  the  working  classes  to  purchase  a  few  books. 

To  J.  W.,  Halifax.— I  promised  to  answer  all  correspondents  so  far  as  I 
had  room,  but  I  have  not  room  to  answer  all,  much  less  am  I  able  to  answer 
all  at  once.  With  respect  to  poetry,  one  general  answer  must  suffice  for  all, 
namely,  that  I  cannot  publish  any  piece  of  poetry  unless  it  be  both  good  in 
sentiment  and  superior  in  style.  As  to  other  matters  I  shall  notice  them  as  I 
have  opportunity. 

No  one  is  in  any  danger  of  giving  me  offence  by  speaking  his  mind  plainly. 
I  speak  plainly  myself,  and  I  like  others  to  do  the  same. 


OLD  OPINIONS. 

Once  we  thought  that  Power  Eternal 

Had  decreed  the  woes  of  man ; 
That  the  human  heart  was  wicked, 

Since  its  pulses  first  began  ; — 
That  the  earth  was  but  a  prison. 

Dark  and  joyless  at  the  best. 
And  that  men  were  bom  for  evil. 

And  imbibed  it  from  the  breast ; 


That  'twas  vain  to  think  of  urging 

Any  earthly  progress  on. 
Old  opinions  !  rags  and  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone  !  get  you  gone  ! 
Once  we  thought  all  human  sorrows 

Were  predestined  to  endure  : 
That,  as  laws  had  never  made  them, 

Laws  were  impotent  to  cure  ; 
That  the  few  were  born  superior. 

Though  the  many  might  rebel ; 
They  to  sit  at  Nature's  table, 

We  to  pick  the  crumbs  that  fell ; — 
They  to  live  upon  the  fatness — 

We  the  starvlings,  lack  and  wan. 
Old  opinions !  rags  and  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone  !  get  you  gone  ! 
Once  we  thought  that  Kings  were  holy. 

Doing  wrong  by  right  divine  ; 
That  the  Church  was  Lord  of  Conscience, 

Arbiter  of  Mine  and  Thine. 
That  whatever  priests  commanded 

No  one  could  reject  and  live  ; 
And  that  all  who  differ'd  from  them 

It  was  error  to  forgive  ; — 
Eight  to  send  to  stake  or  halter 

With  eternal  malison. 
Old  opinions  !  rags  and  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone  !  get  you  gone  ! 
Once  we  thought  that  sacred  Freedom 

Was  a  cursed  and  tainted  thing ; 
Foe  of  Peace,  and  Law,  and  A'irtue ; 

Foe  of  Magistrate  and  King ; 
That  all  vile  and  rampant  passion 

Ever  foUow'd  in  her  path  ; 
Lust  and  plunder.  War  and  Eapine, 
.   Tears,  and  Anarchy,  and  Wrath. 
That  the  angel  was  a  cruel. 

Haughty,  blood-stain'd  Amazon. 
Old  opinions  !  rags  and  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone  !  get  you  gone  ! 
Once  we  thought  that  Education 

Was  a  luxury  for  the  few  ; 
That  to  give  it  to  the  many 

Was  to  give  it  scope  undue. 
That  'twas  foolish  to  imagine 

It  could  be  as  free  as  air  : 
Common  as  the  glorious  sunshine 

To  the  child  of  want  and  care  : —  ■ 
That  the  poor  man  educated, 

Quarrel'd  with  his  toil  anon. — 
Old  opinions '.  rags  and  tatters  \       •_    ■■■ 

Get  you  gone  !  get  you  gone  ! 
Once  we  thought  it  right  to  foster  " 

Local  jealousies  and  pride  ; — 
Eight  to  hate  another  nation 

Parted  from  us  by  a  tide  : — 
Eight  to  go  to  war  for  glory. 

Or  extension  of  domain  : — 
Eight,  through  fear  of  foreign  rivals. 

To  refuse  the  needful  grain ; 
Eight  to  bar  it  out  till  Famine 

Drew  the  bolt  with  fingers  wan. 
Old  opinions  !  rags  and  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone  '.  get  you  gone  !  ■ 
Old  opinions,  rags  and  tatters  ; 

Ye  are  worn  ; — ah,  quite  threadbare ; 
We  must  cast  you  off  for  ever  ;— 

We  are  wiser  than  we  were  : 
Never  fitting,  always  cramping. 

Letting  in  the  wind  and  sleet. 
Chilling  us  with  rheums  and  agues. 

Or  inflaming  us  with  heat : — 
We  have  found  a  mental  raiment 

Purer,  whiter  to  put  on. 
Old  opinions  !  rags  and  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone '.  get  you  gone  ! 
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EFFECTS  OF  IMPEISONMENT  ON  A  MAN'S  USE- 
FULNESS. 
Many  people  say,  that  if  T  am  imprisoned,  my  usefulness  will 
be  at  an  end.  '  You  will  be  able  to  do  nothing  then,'  say  they,  '  for 
the  cause  of  liberty, — for  the  promotion  of  reform.'  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  people.  If  I  can  do  nothing  else  in  prison  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  reform,  I  can  suffer  for  it.  I  can  show  that  I  love  it. 
By  exposing  myself  to  persecution  and  imprisonment  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  liberty,  T  shall  at  least  give  proof  of  my  sincerity, — I  shall 
at  least  give  proof  of  roy  fidelity  and  devotedness  to  the  interests  of 
the  masses  of  my  countrymen.  If  I  can  do  nothing  else  by  submit- 
ting to  persecution  and  imprisonment,  I  may  prove  that  T  am  deserving 
of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  my  wronged  and  plundered  country- 
men,— prove  that  what  I  have  written  in  T/ie  People  and  the  Compan- 
ion I  regard  as  true,  and  consider  of  great  importance.  If  I  can  do 
nothing  else  by  submitting  to  persecution  and  imprisonment,  I  may  set 
an  example  of  courage  and  fortitude  in  a  good  and  noble  cause.  I 
may  give  the  crushed  and  down-trodden  millions  the  consolation  to 
think,  that  there  is  a  man  who,  though  happy  in  his  circumstances  as 
an  individual,  was  prepared  to  give  up  his  all  for  their  sakes,  and  to 
expose  himself  to  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  tlieir  oppressors,  rather 
,than  stand  by  in  silence  while  they  were  wronged  and  tortured.  My 
conviction  is,  that  by  going  to  prison  for  the  sake  of  my  principles, 
and  for  the  sake  of  my  suffering  countrymen,  1  shall  do  more  good  a 
thousand  times  than  I  could  ever  have  done  if  I  had  shaped  my 
phrases  and  regulated  my  proceedings  in  sucli  a  way  as  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  tyrants.  It  is  not  the  number  of  books  a  man  writes, 
nor  is  it  the  length  of  time  that  he  labours,  that  renders  him  a  blessing 
to  his  country  ;  but  the  plain,  the  faithful,  and  the  decided  tone  in 
which  he  writes,  and  the  earnest  and  energetic  tvay  in  which  he 
labours.  I  might  have  lived,  and  written,  and  laboured  for  twenty 
years  to  come,  and  have  done  no  good  at  all,  or  next  to  none,  if  I  had 
followed  the  advice  of  those  timid  friends  who  were  constantly  urging 
rae  to  be  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law.  The  men  that 
think  that  my  usefulness  will  be  at  an  end  the  moment  that  I  am  cast 
into  prison,  are  foolish.  Was  the  usefulness  of  Jesus  at  an  end  when 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  1  Was  the  usefulness  of  Paul 
or  Peter  or  John  at  an  end  when  they  got  into  prison  ?  Was  the 
usefulness  of  the  early  Christians,  and  of  all  the  philanthropic  martyrs 
that  have  ever  suffered  in  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity  at  an 
end  the  moment  their  enemies  lodged  them  in  prisons,  or  burnt  them 
at  the  stake,  or  beheaded  them  on  the  scaffold  1  Is  martyrdom 
for  truth  and  righteousness'  sake, — is  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  right 
and  liberty,  a  folly  ?  My  conviction  is,  that  the  man  who  speaks  the 
truth,  and  does  his  duty  at  all  hazards, — that  the  man  who,  regardless 
of  his  personal  interests,  defends  the  right  and  opposes  the  wrong,  and 
exposes  himself  to  persecution  and  imprisonment,  to  fines,  trans- 
portation, or  death,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  is  the  most  useful  man  of  all.  And  I  am  also  convinced, 
that  then,  when  he  is  doomed  to  a  prison,  or  banished  from  his 
country  ;  yes,  that  then  it  is,  and  then  only,  that  his  usefulness,  I  will 
not  say  begins,  but  becomes  complete.  The  day  that  he  goes  to 
prison,  or  bids  farewell  to  his  country,  in  chains — the  day  that  he 


goes  to  prison,  or  dies  on  the  scaffold,  in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  is  the  day  above  all  others  on  which  he  ex- 
erts the  greatest  and  mightiest  influence  for  good  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men.  It  is  the  martyr-spirit  in  fact,  and  the  martyr-spirit 
alone,  that  can  ever  effect  a  religious  or  a  political  reform. 

'But  the  publication  of  your  People  and  Companion  will  be  stop-' 
ped,'  it  is  said.  I  answer  ;  they  may  ;  but  what  then  ?  Those  num- 
bers of  The  People  and  Companion  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, will  not  be  annihilated.  The  articles  in  those  numbers  of  The 
People  which  have  been  already  published,  can  be  published  again  bv 
those  who  remain  at  large,  and  circulated  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  My  prificiples  will  not  be  imprisoned  ;  nor  will 
all  who  hold  them  be  imprisoned.  Nor  will  the  men  that  lament  my 
rashness  be  imprisoned.  T/iey  will  be  left  at  large,  if  no  one  else  be  ; 
and  if  they  are  really  sincere  in  their  professions, — if  they  really  de- 
sire the  illumination  and  salvation  of  their  country, — if  they  really 
wish  for  political  and  social  reform,  they  can  take  those  articles  which 
I  have  already  published,  and  publish  them  afresh,  and  send  them 
through  the  country  in  millions.  If  they  think  well,  they  can  take 
those  articles  only  which  they  consider  unobjectionable,  or  they  can 
modify  a  little  the  wording  of  those  articles  which  they  think  a  little 
too  severe.  I  shift  see  what  course  my  advisers,— my  timid  or  mod- 
erate friends,  wiU  pursue.  I  shall  see  whether  they  really  desire  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  the  reform  of  abuses,  the  improvement  and 
salvation  of  their  race,  or  not.  If  they  content  themselves  with  blam- 
ing me,  and  make  no  attempts  to  work  for  reform  in  a  wiser  and  better 
way,  I  shall  set  them  down  as  hypocrites  or  simpletons,  and  be  more 
convinced  than  ever,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  that  the  course  which 
I  have  taken,  and  the  course  which  I  am  still  pursuing,  is  the  best, 
the  wisest  course. 

I  know  it  is  hard  work  for  individuals  to  stand  against  an  old  and 
powerful  Government.  I  know  that  the  Government  can,  in  general, 
do  as  they  like  with  individuals  that  oppose  them.  They  have  great 
influence.  They  have  numbers  of  men  who  are  ready  to  lie  and  per- 
jure themselves  whenever  they  wish  them.  They  have  spies  and 
policemen  prepared  to  invent  the  grossest  fictions,  and  swear  that 
they  all  are  facts.  They  have  men  in  their  employment  who  will 
spend  the  night  in  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  debauchery,  and 
swear,  in  the  morning,  that  they  spent  the  night  quite  sober,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  Reformers,  and  that  they  heard  the  Reformers 
talk  sedition  and  counsel  treason,  and  saw  them  in  arms,  prepared  to 
make  war  on  the  Government.  They  have  men  in  their  employment 
who  are  prepared,  for  pay,  to  swear  away  the  liberties  and  lives  of  the 
purest  and  bravest,  of  the  most  virtuous  and  talented,  of  the  most 
useful  and  godlike  of  their  race.  They  have  the  means  of  packing 
juries  also  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  And  a  great  authority,  a 
person  who  occupies  no  low  office  under  Government,  declared  to 
me,  that  the  Government  always  do  pack  juries  in  political  trials, — 
that  if  they  do  not  pack  them  in  one  way,  they  always  pack  them  in 
another, — that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  an  unpacked  jury  in 
a  state  trial,  and  that  it  was  fooHsh  to  expect  that  there  ever  would 
be.  The  Government  therefore  have  all  power,  and  I  have  none. 
They  can  convict  and  punish  me  at  pleasure  ;  and  J,  though  innocent. 
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have  no  redress.  They  can  kidnap  me  whenever  they  please,  and 
thrust  me  into  a  dungeon  so  loathsome  and  deadly,  as  to  injure  my 
health  and  break  down  my  strength  in  a  few  days.  They  can  drag 
me  from  my  family  and  my  friends,  and,  without  ever  telling  me  the 
reason  lock  me  up  with  the  guiltiest  and  most  desperate  of  men,  and 
leave  me  without  either  water  to  drink,  or  food  to  eat,  or  a  friend  to 
comfort  me.  They  can  deny  me  the  privilege  of  changing  my  clothes, 
or  washing  my  skin,  or  seeing  the  light,  or  breathing  the  air.  They 
can  rob  my  wife  and  mj'  children  of  their  richest  treasure  and  their 
dearest  comforter  :  they  can  turn  their  smiles  into  tears,  and  their 
joys  into  sadness  and  wailing ;  and  the  suffering  innocents  shall  cry  for 
redress  or  consolation  in  vain.  They  can  take  my  property,  and  leave 
me  pennyless.  They  can  take  my  life,  if  they  please,  and  leave  my 
wife  a  widow,  and  my  children  fatherless.  But  what  of  that  ?  Shall 
virtue  therefore  fail  ?  Shall  truth  and  righteousness  resign  the  iield, 
and  allow  deceit  and  violence  to  rage  unchecked  and  unopposed  1 
Shall  oppression  and  cruelty  be  unrebuked,  unopposed,  undenounced  ? 
Shall  the  tyrants  and  plunderers  of  their  race  be  allowed  to  sin  un- 
checked ?  I  know  that  the  Government  is  strong,  and  I  know  that 
I  am  weak.  I  know  that  the  Government  can  in  general  do  as 
they  please  ;  and  that  T  can  do  little  against  them.  It  is  a  fearful 
odds  when  an  old  and  mighty  Government  wars  with  a  poor  and 
feeble  individual.  It  is  a  dreadful  position  that  a  man  occupies  when 
he  sets  himself  to  war  with  the  corruptions  and  iniquities  of  such  a 
Government.  No  matter.  The  truth  must  be  told.  The  liberties 
and  rights  of  mankind  must  be  defended.  The  crimes  and  cruelties 
of  oppressors  must  be  opposed.  It  is  a  fearful  odds,  but  we  must 
still  fight.  It  is  a  fearful  odds,  but  we  cannot  give  up  humanity  to 
oppression  and  plunder,  to  cruelty  and  wrong,  for  ever.  We  must  do 
what  we  can,  and  leave  the  rest  with  God.  We  are  not  alone  in  our 
struggle  with  power, — in  our  war  with  crime,  though  we  seem  to  be 
alone.  God,  and  the  laws  of  his  universe,  are  stUl  on  our  side.  God, 
and  the  laws  of  his  great  universe,  are  still  on  the  side  of  the  feeble 
and  persecuted  Eeformer.  Yes,  God,  and  the  powers  of  his  great 
universe,  are  still  on  our  side,  and  are  warring  vrith  the  men  and  the 
institutions  that  are  against  us  ;  and,  fearful  as  are  the  odds,  and  ter- 
rible as  is  the  struggle,  the  advocates  of  right  and  liberty  will  triumph 
in  the  end.  The  oppressors  may  succeed  for  a  time,  but  not  for  ever. 
Their  doom  is  fixed.  Their  power  will  perish.  Their  names  will 
rot.  Their  memory  will  be  a  loathing.  And  all  generations  to 
come  wOl  look  on  them  with  grief  and  indignation. 

The  Government  are  strong,  and  they  can  do  great  things.  They 
can  kidnap  and  imprison.  They  can  pack  juries,  and  convict  the 
innocent.  They  can  fine,  transport,  or  hang,  the  benefactors  of  their 
race.  But  they  cannot  escape  the  just  judgment  of  God.  The  great 
eternal  Being  that  pervades  and  rules  all  worlds,  will  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  innocent  sufferers,  and  terribly  punish  the  oppressors. 
The  law  of  the  universe  is  fixed  and  it  continues  for  ever,  '  What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'  The  Government  of 
this  countiy  are  sowing  violence,  and  they  will  reap  violence.  They 
are  sowing  cruelty,  and  they  will  reap  cruelty.  They  are  sowing  blood, 
and  they  will  reap  blood.  A  just  God  reigns  in  the  universe,  and  he 
will  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  works  ;  and  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  him.  A  just  God  reigns  in  the  universe,  and 
he  will  plead  the  cause  of  his  children  ;  he  vpill  thwart  the  oppressors 
of  the  poor,  and  secure,  at  length,  to  the  millions  of  our  race,  their 
rights  and  liberties, — their  destined  portion  of  wealth  and  enjoyment. 

The  proper  course  for  my  friends  to  pursue,  is  this  :  let  them,  as 
Ions'  as  I  am  at  libertv,  assist  me  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  in 
spreadinc;  abroad  the  principles  of  right  and  liberty  which  I  have  thus 
far  advocated  in  my  publications.  Let  them  labour  to  extend  the  cir- 
culation of  those  publications.  Let  them  labour  especially  to  circulate 
the  principles  inculcated  in  those  publications.  Let  them  labour  to 
extend  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  those  principles  as  far  as  their 
influence  extends.  If  I  should  be  put  into  prison,  and  prevented  from 
writing  and  publishing  as  at  present,  let  them  then  do  their  utmost  to 


make  up  for  the  loss  of  my  services  by  an  increase  of  their  own 
exertions.  Let  them  print,  and  circulate  as  extensively  as  possible, 
those  articles  in  my  various  publications,  which  they  think  most  likely 
to  rouse,  enlighten,  and  elevate  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  promote 
the  interests  of  humanity.  Let  them  never  be  afraid  of  their  enemies. 
Let  them  never  shrink  from  duty  for  fear  of  persecution.  If  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  persecution  at  aU,  let  them 
be  stimulated  by  it  to  greater  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  cause  of  man's 
redemption. 

And  here  I  close  for  the  present.  I  give  no  advice  which  I  am 
myself  unwilling  to  receive.  I  ask  my  friends  to  do  nothing,  but 
what  I  myself  should  be  wQling  to  do  if  placed  in  their  situation. 
Let  us  resolve  then,  every  one  of  us,  to  do  our  utmost  to  hasten  the 
downfall  of  tyranny,  and  the  emancipation  and  salvation  of  our 
country,  as  speedily  as  possible.  Let  us  unite  to  do  our  utmost,  to 
bring  the  present  oppressive  power  of  an  Aristocratic  Government  to 
an  end,  and  to  establish  in  its  place  a  pure,  a  just,  and  an  enlightened 
Democracy. 

A  HIRELING  NEWSPAPER  SLANDER. 


A  newspaper,  printed  and  published  in  York,  represented  me  last 
Saturday,  in  one  of  its  leading  articles,  as  a  Leveller  and  Communist. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  only  passage  which  the  editor  of  the 
paper  quotes  from  my  writings  in  support  of  his  charge,  is  a  quotation 
from  an  article  in  which  I  show  that  the  Chartists  and  Republicans 
of  this  country  are  not  Levellers  or  Communists. 

But  the  editor  of  this  York  paper,  like  the  editors  of  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  this  country,  is  an  unprincipled  hireling,  and  hesitates 
not  to  belie  and  slander  his  betters,  whenever  his  interests  or  the  in- 
terests of  his  party  appear  to  require  him  to  do  so. 

I  have  received  the  following  from  a  friend  in  York  in  reference  to 
the  author  of  this  attack  on  my  character  and  principles. 

York,  September  19rt,  1848. 

Sir, — 

With  this  I  forward  you  a  copy  of  the  ' '  newspaper, 

containing  a  scurrilous  attack  on  your  journal. 

I  wish  to  inform  yon  that  the  editor  is  one  of  the  lowest  sots  in  the  City,  and 
that  with  no  incumbrances  and  a  good  salary,  he  last  week  made  application 
to  pass  the  Insolvents'  Court,  but  was  prevented,  and  his  case  removed  to  the 
Small  Debts'  Court,  and  will  thus  have  to  pay  his  debts  by  instalments. 

His  character  as  a  drunkard  is  notorious  through  the  City ;  nor  is  the  com- 
pany he  chooses  the  most  select.  In  fact,  no  persons  of  respectability  will 
associate  with  him, — indeed  it  is  said  that  he  never  writes  an  article  in  hig 
sober  senses. 

I  state  these  few  facts  just  to  let  you  know  what  sort  of  a  character  you 
have  to  deal  with. 

With  every  wish  for  your  welfare,  and  the  success  of  the  glorious  cause  of 
which  you  are  the  advocate, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

A  Keadeb  op  'Thk  Pboplk.' 

It  is  but  just  to  state,  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  has  sent  us  his 
name  and  address. 

Such  are  the  men  who  presume  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  England 
and  Ireland  what  principles  they  shall  hold, — what  measures  they 
shall  advocate, — what  portion  of  their  rights  they  shall  enjoy.  It  is 
time  the  Reformers  took  hold  of  the  press,  and  wrested  its  power 
from  the  hands  of  such  filthy  and  unprincipled  creatures.  The  Reform- 
ers will  never  accomplish  their  objects, — they  will  never  annihilate  the 
power  of  a  corrupt  and  unprincipled  Aristocracy, — they  will  never 
eradicate  the  prejudices  and  cure  the  follies  of  the  middle-classes, — 
they  will  never  unite  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  one  grand  effort  for  mutual  and  thorough  emancipation, 
till  they  lay  hold  of  the  press,  and  work  it  with  all  their  might, — till 
they  fill  the  country  with  tracts  and  newspapers  and  books,  unfolding 
and  inculcating  their  principles. 

The  editor  of  the  British  Banner  has  copied  the  abusive  and 
slanderous  article  from  the  unprincipled  York  newspaper,  and  pub- 
lished it  without  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  its  truth.     The  editor 
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of  the  Banner  is  as  ignorant  and  bigoted  as  some  other  people  whom 
I  could  name.  But  neither  the  editor  of  the  Banner  nor  the  editor 
of  any  other  paper  will  be  able  to  keep  the  people  much  longer  in 
ignorance,  if  the  friends  of  reform  will  do  their  duty  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  press. 


EMIGRATION.— HISTORY  OF  A  FAMILY,  &c. 
(Concluded  from  page  \i\.) 

At  the  usual  time,  about  the  end  of  June,  we  began  to  cut  our  wheat, 
retaining  the  old  sickles  which  we  had  borrowed  the  year  before.  Mr.  B., 
who  by  this  time  had  got  married,  intimated  to  my  husband  that  he 
should  require  his  help  a  few  days,  according  to  agreement  for  the  loan  of  the 
money.  As  our  corn  was  ripe  and  in  that  state  requiring  immediate  attention, 
my  husband  tried  to  mow  some  of  it  down  with  an  old  scythe  we  had  taken 
with  us  from  England;  this  was  tremendous  heavy  work,  as  the  crop  was 
abundant.  Scarcely  anything  that  occurred  to  us,  taking  into  account  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  article,  was  more  vesatious  than  the  want  of 
something  with  which  to  sharpen  our  tools.  I  hare  heard  my  husband  say  he 
would  cheerfully  work  a  fortnight  for  a  good  Yorkshire  scj-the-stone  and  a 
wrag-whetstone ;  the  stone  we  used  for  that  purpose  was  a  very  poor  one,  being 
a  sort  of  flinty  limestone  which  we  found  on  the  laud ;  subsequently  we  met 
with  another,  much  superior,  apparently  a  piece  of  sand-stone,  but  so  fine  as 
not  to  appear  granular.  ISoi  knowing  how  soon  Mr.  B.  might  require  assist- 
ance, my  husband  continued  mowing,  while  I  and  our  son  used  the  sickles, 
thus  cutting  down  in  the  whole  about  an  acre  per  day,  leaving  from  necessity 
the  mown  part  abroad  on  the  groimd,  to  be  taken  up  and  bound  into  sheaves 
afterwards.  We  had  finished  within  a  day's  work  before  Mr.  B.  required  my 
husband's  help  ;  my  son  and  I,  therefore,  were  left  to  cut  the  remainder,  which 
we  did  in  two  days.  We  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  remainder  and  bind 
it  into  sheaves.  While  thus  employed  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  at  the 
time  was  quite  alarming.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  added  to  another 
cause  which  the  reader  will  understand  when  he  is  told  that  the  September 
following  I  was  confined  of  twins,  made  me  feel  much  fatigued,  and  caused  me 
to  rest  on  a  sheaf  several  times  during  the  day.  One  time  while  thus  seated,  a 
large  full  grown  rattlesnake  crawled  idly  out  of  the  sheaf  on  which  I  was  sitting. 
Horrified  with  the  sight,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  seized  my  rake  and 
struck  it  on  the  head  several  times,  whereby  it  soon  died.  This  event,  although 
not  of  two  minutes'  continuance,  proved  a  lasting  warning  to  me  to  be  cautious, 
and  even  to  this  moment  I  never  call  it  to  mind  without  feelings  of  peculiar  un- 
easiness. The  sudden  start  made  me  so  feeble  for  a  while  that  I  could  not  proceed 
with  my  labour.  I  however  took  care  not  to  rest  again  on  a  sheaf.  Shortly 
after,  as  we  expected,  we  saw  another,  apparently  in  search  of  its  mate,  which  I 
destroyed  in  like  manner.  When  they  were  dead,  my  children  took  them 
home  as  trophies  of  triumph,  to  shew  to  their  father  in  the  evening,  who  at  the 
recital  of  my  story.  Joined  vrith  me  in  thanks  to  Heaven  for  preservation  in 
such  imminent  danger.  The  following  day  my  husband  being  with  us,  we 
expected  to  get  through  this  part  of  our  business  in  the  harvest  field.  Having 
nearly  finished  before  dinner,  he  took  one  of  the  children  with  him,  during 
the  noontide  recess,  to  look  at  the  fires  kindled  around  the  trees  as  before  ex- 
plained. Trivial  as  this  circumstance  appears,  its  consequences  were  dreadful. 
By  some  means  the  little  child  set  fire  to  her  dress,  which  friglitened  her  so 
much  that  she  immediately  ran  among  the  sheaves  which  were  lying  on  the 
ground  just  at  hand.  My  husband,  all  intent  on  the  situation  of  the  girl,  did 
not  perceive  that  the  sheaves  were  on  a  blaze  till  he  had  put  out  the  fire  on 
the  child's  clothes.  He  immediately  gave  an  alarm,  I  ran  to  the  door,  but 
who  can  depict  my  feelings  when  I  beheld  our  fine  crop  of  wheat,  the  greatest 
treasure  we  possessed,  and  that  on  which  our  hopes  principally  rested  for  the 
speedy  supplying  of  our  various  pressing  necessities,  blazing  and  crackling  with 
prodigious  vehemence.  I  need  scarcely  say  every  nerve  was  strained  to  its  ut- 
most to  extinguish  it.  A  small  stream  or  branch  ran  at  a  short  distance. 
Guided  by  the  first  impulse  of  reason,  we  hastened  thither  immediately  with 
the  first  vessels  we  could  lay  hold  of ;  but  although  we  ran  both  ways  to  the 
utmost  of  our  strengh,  the  flames  spread  further  and  further.  We  soon  per- 
ceived this  method  would  be  unavailing. 

Here  was  a  trial  for  all  our  powers,  mental  and  bodily.  To  extinguish  the 
flames  was  impossible,  the  straw  was  so  dry ;  and  the  heat  became  intolerable. 
There  is  generally  a  time  for  consideration,  and  a  time  for  active  labour.  It 
was  not  so  here.  While  we  were  considering,  our  property  was  burning,  and 
that  with  a  speed  indescribable.  Directed,  I  cannot  but  think  by  Providence, 
we  hit  upon  a  plan  which  promised  success.  This  was  to  make  a  separation 
between  the  side  that  was  on  fire  and  the  other.  We  removed  the  sheaves  with 
all  the  expedition  in  our  power,  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  bulk  of 
the  crop.  As  much  as  we  were  able,  we  removed  to  the  further  side  :  but  to 
save  the  side  in  question,  we  were  obliged,  from  want  of  strength,  to  throw 
some  to  the  devouring  element.  A  division  was  at  last  happily  completed, 
isnd  the  vacant  space  was  too  wide  for  the  flames  to  cross,  although  in  some 
instances  they  appeared  to  bound  from  one  sheaf  to  another.  Want  of  additional 


fuel  alone  extinguished  the  flames.  Kot  a  particle  of  combustible  matter  was 
left  unconsnmed  where  the  fire  had  raged;  it  was  one  entire  plain  of  smoulder- 
ing black  ashes.  We  thus  lost  about  an  acre,  and  had  it  not  been  for  one 
apparently  insignificant  circumstance,  the  whole  would  have  been  inevitably 
lost :  the  fire  prevailed  only  where  the  wheat  had  been  mown  ;  had  it  once 
obtained  possession  of  the  long  shorn  stubble,  all  our  attempts  would  have 
ended  in  woeful  disappointment :  as  it  was,  in  our  situation  the  loss  was  no 
trifle,  yet  the  uppermost  emotions  in  our  minds  were  rather  those  of  pleasure 
than  of  pain,  and  with  suiEcient  reason ;  we  had  seven  acres  remaining, 
whereas  half  an-hour  before,  we  had  feared  it  was  aU  lost.  After  we  were  fully 
assured  the  fire  was  out,  we  sat  down  and  wept ;  but  our  tears  were  tears  of 
thanksgiving.  We  called  to  mind  the  various  difficulties  through  which  we 
had  successfully  struggled,  and  we  looked  upon  this  as  another  pledge  of  ulti- 
mate success.  We  may  indeed  date  the  commencement  of  a  moderately  com- 
fortable existence  from  this  occurrence.  The  wheat  was  very  fine  indeed,  but 
as  before,  mixed  with  cheat :  we  had  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  bushels, 
forty  of  which  were  unsaleable  on  account  of  this  troublesome  weed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  all  the  particulars  of  our 
future  proceedings,  as  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  customs  and  exercises  I  have 
already  described. 

Having  been  tolerably  minute  in  detailing  our  various  transactions  and 
dilEculties  for  nearly  two  years,  tiU,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  our  narrative  begins 
to  wear  a  brighter  aspect,  it  will  now  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  here  con- 
templated, to  give  a  sketch  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  our  future  pro- 
ceedings. We  purchased  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel  with  our  wheat, 
paid  oft'  a  small  account  for  salt,  and  obtained  gearing  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  pur- 
posing to  plough  our  land  this  fall  with  the  young  oxen  bought  of  Vanderoozen. 
Besides  supplying  our  immediate  wants  in  clothing,  which  we  did  only 
sparingly,  we  were  enabled  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Yarley,  forty  dollars, 
for  which  he  agreed  to  pay  us  interest  if  we  allowed  it  to  remain  in  his  hands 
six  months.  We  should  have  paid  Mr.  B.,  but  as  my  husband  had  worked 
for  him  five  days,  we  considered  it  as  our  own  to,  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  was  one  trivial  advantage  in  our  wheat  taking  fire ;  we  intended  to 
sow  an  acre  of  turnips,  and  this  part  having  no  stubble  on,  it  was  the  part  we 
selected  as  being  the  most  ready  for  the  plough.  We  engaged  Mr.  Knowles  to 
plough  the  land,  giving  him  three  dollars  for  his  labour.  We  made  a  further 
arrangement  with  this  gentleman  to  plough  our  late  enclosed  field  with  his 
prairy  plough  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  in  the  meantime  we  endeavoured  to 
cleanse  of  roots  the  part  unfinished.  It  is  exceedingly  heavy  work  to  break 
up  the  land  with  this  plough,  requiring  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it ;  we  paid 
him  four  dollars  per  acre  for  doing  it.  According  to  our  intentions  we  yoked 
our  two  young  steers  to  plough  the  land  for  wheat,  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Bums 
voluntarily  spending  the  first  day  with  us,  to  give  my  husband  a  little 
instruction  relative  to  driving  and  gearing  them.  They  served  our  purpose 
very  well,  which  gave  us  unspeakable  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  nor  did  we 
value  this  advantage  unduly,  considering  the  anxieties  we  had  felt  on  former 
occasions  for  want  of  it.  During  the  summer,  our  cattle  throve  very  well ;  the 
cow  we  purchased  of  Vanderoozen  had  calved  again,  and  our  other  cow  and 
the  heifer  were  both  near  calving.  Cattle  begin  to  breed  much  sooner  in 
Illinois  than  in  England  ;  this  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  which 
causes  them  to  grow  to  maturity  sooner  in  that  country  than  in  this ;  another 
reason  is,  being  allowed  to  range  at  large  during  summer,  where  cattle  of  both 
sexes  abound,  the  farmer  has  no  means  of  preventing  this  circumstance. 

We  have  before  noticed,  that  it  is  customary  for  the  farmers  to  kill  as  many 
of  their  hogs  and  horned  cattle  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  as  they  do  not  intend  to 
keep  over  muter.  They  are  often  in  excellent  condition  when  they  come  up, 
though  not  exactly  what  an  English  butcher  would  call  prime  beef.  When 
hogs  are  scarcely  fat  enough  to  be  killed,  they  are  usually  served  with  a  little 
corn  a  few  weeks  after  they  have  ceased  to  range,  when  they  become  very 
good  bacon.  Fat  cattle  is  a  source  of  income  to  the  farmer,  from  which 
we  had  hitherto  derived  no  benefit;  nor  at  present  had  we  anything  hut  our 
pigs  which  we  pm-posed  to  kill,  and  of  these  we  had  not  sufiicient  to  oft'er  any 
for  sale,  as  we  wished  to  keep  some  over  winter  to  breed  the  ensuing  season. 

The  interval  between  this  and  the  following  autumn  contained  nothing  de- 
serving particular  note.  We  sowed  the  new  field  with  Indian  com.  It  was 
readily  ploughed,  having  been  broken  up  as  before  stated  the  previous  fall, 
and  exposed  to  the  frosts  during  winter.  The  weather  was  too  hot  during  the 
sugar  season,  which  prevented  our  realizing  as  much  from  that  article  as  we 
had  done  the  foregoing  year.  It  however  enabled  us  to  pay  Mr.  B.  the  money 
we  owed  him,  without  entirely  exhausting  our  little  fund  of  reserve 

After  reaping  our  wheat  this  season,  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Paddock,  expressed 
a  wish  to  sell  us  the  pre-emption  right  to  his  land.  Like  many  persons  in 
Illinois,  this  individual  wanted  industry,  as  he  rarely  worked  more  than  half  of 
his  time.  He  had  been  more  than  three  years  on  it,  and  would  consequently  lose 
aU  right  to  it  in  a  short  time,  unless  he  paid  the  government  demands — one  hun- 
dred doUars,  before  the  period  expired.  Notwithstanding  his  love  of  ease,  he 
was  not  without  the  means  to  pay  for  it ;  but  preferred,  as  he  said,  a  change, 
and  intended  to  migrate  to  another  unimproved  situation,  and  then  spend 
fovir  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  if  no  one  thwarted  his  interests.  As  his  land 
was  contiguous  to  ours  on  one  point,  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  specu- 
lation to  purchase  it,  especially  as  the  price  he  set  upon  the  improvement  was 
very  moderate.    He  had  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres  broken  up,  besides  the  house. 
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■which  was  a  tolerably  good  one  of  the  kind.  He  ralued  his  labour  at  fifty 
dollars,  and  oflfered  to  receive  payment  in  either  cattle  or  wheat  at  a  fair  price. 
"VVe  hesitated  a  long  time  before  we  decided,  foreseeing  that  unless  we  paid  for 
it  at  the  land  office  the  succeeding  spring,  we  should  be  liable  to  lose  it.  We 
howerer  finally  determined  to  have  it,  and  as  our  cattle  had  again  done  well, 
we  gave  him  a  good  cow,  a  heifer,  and  seventy  bushels  of  wheat,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  at  his  pleasure.  Mr.  Paddock,  after  this,  speedily  vacated  the  house, 
wishing  to  erect  another  before  the  frosts  should  set  in.  The  only  instrument 
we  received  as  a  proof  of  the  bargain,  was  the  preemption  certificate,  which 
Mr.  Paddock  had  obtained  from  the  recording  office,  endorsed  with  his  name, 
ratifying  the  agreement.     This  was,  however,  sufficient  testimony. 

One  day  shortly  after,  a  Mr.  Carr,  hearing  that  Paddock  had  removed, 
came  to  his  late  possessions  and  found  my  husband  repairing  a  fence.  He 
seemed  to  interest  himself  very  much  in  the  situation,  and  asked  several 
questions  respecting  the  pre-emption  right,  &c.  His  questions  were  evaded 
as  well  as  civility  would  allow.  They,  however,  served  to  premonish  us 
that  Mr.  Carr  had  some  sinister  plans  affecting  that  property,  and  we  knew 
that  if  ho  took  possession  of  the  house  it  would  be  a  very  troublesome  affair. 
Though  these  considerations  were  based  only  on  conjecture,  the  disreputable 
character  of  Mr.  Carr,  added  to  his  suspicious  manner,  gave  them  much  of  the 
force  of  reality.  Perplexed  with  these  ideas,  we  scarcely  knew  what  course  to 
adopt.  At  one  time  we  thought  it  advisable  to  set  fire  to  the  house  and  burn 
it  down ;  then  again  we  wished  it  not  to  be  known  that  we  feared  for  its 
safety  :  besides,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  keep  farming  implements  in,  or  it 
would  serve  as  a  piggery  or  sheep  cut,  if  needed.  We  would  have  gone  imme- 
diately to  the  land  office  and  paid  for  it,  if  we  had  possessed  sufficient  money  ; 
but  we  did  not.  We  expected,  however,  our  sugar-orchard  would  make  up 
the  deficit  the  following  spring.  To  quiet  our  apprehensions  in  the  present 
instance,  our  only  feasible  method  appeared  to  be,  that  we  should  take  pos- 
session of  the  house  ourselves.  But  here  was  another  obstacle :  it  was  impos- 
sible that  we  could  leave  our  present  establishment,  on  account  of  our  cattle 
and  dairy  being  kept  there.  We  found  we  should  be  obliged  to  divide  our 
family,  and  have  one  part  at  Mr.  Paddock's  late  residence  and  the  other  at 
our  own.  My  husband  would  have  cheerfully  gone  to  the  newly  purchased 
situation,  had  not  his  presence  and  services  at  home  among  the  cattle  been 
indispensable.  It  evidently  therefore  became  my  duty  to  undertake  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  leaving  liome,  to  occupy  a  house  which  we  feared  an  unprin- 
cipled intruder  wished  to  inhabit.  I  had  however  grown  accustomed  to  hard- 
ships even  more  severe  than  this.  I  took  with  me  our  two  youngest  children, 
something  with  which  to  warm  our  food,  and  a  bed.  As  the  house  was  only 
half  a  mile  from  our  own,  I  frequ  ently  saw  the  other  parts  of  the  family  during 
the  day ;  but  tlie  niglits  seemed  dreary  and  long.  For  a  few  days  nobody 
came  near  us,  and  I  would  have  gladly  hoped  our  fears  were  groundless. 
They  eventually  proved  but  too  well  grounded,  as  the  following  account  suffi- 
ciently manifests. 

One  afternoon,  after  I  had  been  living  in  this  manner  about  a  week,  a 
person  drove  a  clumsy  waggon  to  the  door,  containing  a  little  furniture,  a 
woman,  and  two  children.  I  shut  the  door,  and  endeavoured  to  fasten  the 
latch,  there  being  no  lock.  But  the  man,  who  I  afterwards  learnt  was  Mr. 
Carr,  quickly  forced  it  open,  and  bidding  his  wife  walk  in,  said  to  her, — Well, 
my  dear,  this  is  our  house;  how  do  you  like  it?  without  seeming  to  notice 
me  in  the  least.  He  then  carried  in  their  furniture,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  found  leisure  to  speak  to  me.  He  told  me  they  could  do  without  my 
company  pretty  well,  and  wished  me  to  be  a  good  neighbour  and  go  home. 
There  were  two  rooms  :(I  took  my  bed  and  other  articles  into  the  other  which 
was  unoccupied,  and  felt  very  anxious  to  see  my  husband.  He  came  in  the 
evening  and  saw  what  bad  occurred.  Mr.  Carr  held  up  a  paper  as  a  defiance, 
and  told  him  it  was  the  certificate  obtained  at  the  land  office,  Quincy,  as  a 
title  to  the  estate.  We  were  assured  he  could  not  have  purchased  it  legally  ; 
and  we  even  doubted  that  he  had  paid  for  it  at  all.  When  my  husband  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  house,  Mr.  Carr  shut  the  door,  and  resisted  with  all  his 
force,  but  being  inferior  in  strength,  admittance  was  obtained.  On  perceiving 
us  engaged  in  a  whispered  conversation,  he  intimated  that  if  we  intended  to 
spend  the  night  in  his  house,  he  would  go  and  make  use  of  ours,  to  which  we 
made  no  reply.  The  result  of  our  deliberation  was,  that  my  husband  should 
ride  over  to  Quincy,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  take  the  pre-emption  certificate 
■with  him,  and  ascertain  whether  through  perjury  he  had  purchased  the  laud. 
Shortly  after,  my  husband  went  home,  and  on  his  arrival  found  Mr.  Carr, 
whom,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  he  quickly  made  scamper.  Next  morning  he 
called  with  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  took  leave  of  me  for  his  journey, 
which  would  take  him  three  days :  no  one  but  myself  knowing  the  purport  of 
his  leaving  home.  It  was  most  uncomfortable  for  me  to  be  thus  left  with  only 
two  little  children  under  the  same  roof  with  a  family  whose  sentiments  towards 
me  were  the  most  unfriendly  imaginable,  and  whose  character  stood  assuredly 
not  very  high  for  probity.  In  the  fullest  and  worst  sense  of  the  word,  I  was  a 
prisoner,  not  daring  to  leave  the  room,  and  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 
a  malicious  man,  who  left  no  means  untried,  short  of  personal  violence,  to  ex- 
pel me  from  the  house;  telling  me  my  husband  had  sent  me  there  to  get  rid 
of  me,  with  a  thousand  other  fabricated  and  tantalizing  remarks.  The  third 
day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  having  sent  for  my  Bible,  I  endeavoured  to  solace 
myself  by  perusing  its  sacred  pages.  This  made  him  more  furious  than  ever. 
Uttering  the  most  blasphemous  imprecations,  he  vowed  '  he  would  be  both  rid 


of  me,  and  my  cursed  religion,  before  long.'  About  ten  in  the  forenoon,  two 
or  three  of  his  friends  came  to  see  him,  who,  finding  or  knowing  how  matters 
stood,  assisted  him  in  his  attempts  to  deride  me.  I  really  thought  I  now  must 
surrender,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  man's  wife,  who  checked  their  scorn,  I 
am  apt  to  think  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw.  After  dinner  my 
situation  took  a  favourable  turn.  By  some  means  or  other  many  of  our  neigh- 
bours having  learnt  where  I  was  and  on  what  account,  came  to  the  house  to 
see  me.  For  awhile  my  keeper  refused  admittance  to  all,  till  by-and-bye  there 
was  quite  a  crowd  at  the  door.  I  conversed  with  some  females  whom  I  knew 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  which  served  for  a  window ;  and  as  many  of 
them  wished  to  enter,  a  number  of  men  favourable  to  our  interests  told  my 
disappointed  persecutor,  if  he  did  not  allow  the  females  to  visit  me,  they  would 
convince  him  he  was  no  master.  Awed  by  this  declaration,  he  opened  the 
door,  and  the  house  was  immediately  filled ;  Mr.  Carr  and  his  party  appearing 
completely  nonplused.  And,  so  strangely  had  matters  changed,  that  religious 
worship  was  held  in  the  place  that  evening,  suggested  by  a  few  pious  friends, 
who  seeing  my  Bible,  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  propose  it.  This  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  Carr :  he  entirely  left  the  premises  during  service.  Towards 
nightfall  the  arrival  of  my  husband  was  announced,  who  was  much  surprised 
to  find  me  so  well  attended.  He  told  Mr.  Carr,  in  the  presence  of  the  persons 
congregated,  where  he  had  been,  and  how  his  perjury  was  detected.  He  like- 
wise gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  probably  find  that  he  had 
acted  imprudently  as  well  as  wickedly.  But  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
the  intelligence  to  me  was,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  remain 
any  longer  in  the  house.  I  therefore  very  willingly  left  it,  and  accom- 
panied my  husband  to  our  own  habitation,  having  first  thanked  my 
friends  for  their  kind  interference  and  regard.  The  sum  of  the  parti- 
culars is,  that  Mr.  Carr  had  paid  for  the  land,  having  previously  sworn 
there  was  no  improvement  on  it;  although  a  pre-emption  certificate  had 
been  obtained  at  the  recording  office,  Pitsfield.  Of  course  the  purchase 
was  illegal,  and  Carr  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty.  The  following  morning 
we  learnt  our  firmness  had  acted  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  our  opponent,  as 
his  wife  called  upon  us  to  say  that  her  husband  was  willing  to  make  a  com- 
promise, and  would  either  pay  us  for  our  claims  on  the  estate  or  sell  his  cer- 
tificate. This  proposal  required  some  consideration  ;  we  therefore  gave  her 
no  definite  answer,  but  told  her  if  her  husband  wished  to  have  an  interview 
■with  us,  notwithstanding  his  base  conduct,  we  would  treat  him  with  civility. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  considered  it  best  to  sell  our  pre-emption  right,  if  he 
would  produce  the  money,  as  we  knew  ■\ve  could  not  buy  his  certificate  at  that 
time.  In  a  day  or  two  our  opponent  waited  upon  us,  wishing  to  have  us  paci- 
fied, as  he  knew  he  had  acted  criminally.  We  told  him  we  would  allow  him 
peaceable  possession  on  the  payment  of  eighty  dollars  for  the  improvement, 
which  he  agreed  to  pay,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  affiiir  was  settled,  eventually 
to  our  advantage,  though  it  cost  us  some  anguish  of  mind.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  American  law  respecting  the  purchase  of  land,  although  originally  framed 
with  a  view  of  assisting  new  settlers,  is  not  unfrequently  a  source  of  strife.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  many  persons  who  have  cultivated  land  for  numbers 
of  years,  without  paying  any  thing  for  it ;  and  there  is  no  means  of  knowing, 
except  by  applying  at  the  land  office.  Should,  however,  this  secret  escape 
them,  some  one  would  be  sure  to  go  and  purchase  it,  or  even  reap  some  of 
the  corn  when  ripe,  the  original  cultivator  having  no  legal  power  to  prevent 
them. 

There  is  another  peculiar  clause  in  these  laws  respecting  original  rights  ;  I 
refer  to  the  erection  of  mills.  I  have  before  stated  that  water  mills  are  the 
most  common.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  When,  therefore,  a  person 
purchases  a  section  of  land,  it  is  his  interest  to  examine  whether  there 
is  a  mill-seat  on  any  stream  that  may  run  through  it.  If  there  is,  he  must 
apply  to  the  recording  office  to  have  it '  condemned.'  This  prevents  any  other 
person  from  erecting  a  mill  within  a  certain  distance :  I  believe  two  miles. 
If,  however,  after  two  years  the  site  is  not  built  upon,  the  owner  loses  his  pre- 
rogative. This  law  caused  a  piece  of  knavery  to  be  practised  upon  us.  The 
branch  running  through  our  farm  had  a  very  good  site  on  it  for  a  mill.  Some- 
of  our  friends  advised  us  to  get  it  condemned  ;  we  did  so,  rather  with  a  view  of 
selling  the  site  than  of  erecting  a  miU  ourselves.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
afterwards,  a  person  called  upon  us  named  Phillips,  the  identical  person  at 
whose  house  we  had  spent  the  first  night  in  Illinois,  with  a  few  of  buying  it. 
After  a  little  deliberation,  we  sold  it  him  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Not  having  cash  by  him,  as  he  said,  he  would  call  again  in  a  short  time  and 
pay  for  it.  My  husband  desired  to  have  the  agreement  drawn  up  in  a  proper 
form,  but  as  Mr.  Phillips  averred  his  word  was  his  surest  bond,  it  was  omitted.* 
He,  however,  proved  a  villain,  and  the  tool  of  another ;  for,  by  continuing  to 
evade  payment  by  specious  promises,  he  contrived  to  keep  us  in  suspense  till 
the  two  years  had  expired,  ivhen  another  person,  his  employer,  immediately 
began  to  erect  a  mill  very  near  our  farm  ;  thus  we  were  defrauded  of  our  right 
to  be  millers. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  incidents  may  place  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
world  in  an  unfavourable  light;  a  few  remarks  appear,  therefore,  to  be  called 
for,  not  indeed  to  unsay  what  has  been  said ;  but  to  serve  as  an  explanation  to 
the  occurrences  above  narrated.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ignorance  is 
a  predominant  feature  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  those  regions.     Indeed, 

*  Have  written  agreements  in  all  such  transactions,  ■whether  in  England  or 
America. — J.  B. 
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it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  ;  not  that  they  are  less  gifted  than  the  Europeans 
from  whom  they  have  originated,  but  because  their  opportunities  for  cultivat- 
ing their  minds  are  so  limited.  Besides,  their  pursuits  and  manner  of  living 
do'not  require  much  intellectual  training.  A  really  learned  man  would  be  in 
solitude  amonsjst  them,  and  his  talents  unappreciated  or  unperceived.  The 
American  government  has,  indeed,  very  humanely  appropriated  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country ;  but  this  endowment  naturally  varies  with  the  value  of  the  land. 
In  the  States  where  the  land  has  become  more  valuable  by  an  increased  po- 
pulation, it  is  pretty  good,  and  consequently  commands  men  of  talent ;  but  in 
the  remoter  regions  there  are  numberless  school  allotments  for  which  no  can- 
didate could  be  found.  In  Illinois  the  teachers  of  these  endowed  schools,  and 
there  are  few  of  any  other  class,  except  in  large  towns,  do  not  assuredly  mate 
great  pretensions  to  literary  distinction.  Happening  to  be  one  of  a  party  at 
the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  the  school-land  near  our  house,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  easily  the  bonus  was  obtained.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
smile  when  he  is  told  that  the  spelling-book  was  the  only  standard  by  which 
his  qualifications  were  tested.  What  may  be  expected  from  the  pupils  of  such 
masters  is  left  for  the  reader  to  determine.  I  may,  however,  remark,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  influx  of  European  emigrants  and  settlers  from  the  more  eastern 
States,  all  traces  of  a  scientific  nature  would  very  soon  disappear. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  imply  that  ignorance  and  dishonesty 
are  synonymous  terms,  or  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences  pre- 
vents a  person  from  being  a  knave.  All  that  is  here  meant  is  included  in  the 
■well-known  statistical  fact,  that  crime  is  the  most  prevalent  where  the  attain- 
ments of  society  are  of  the  lowest  order. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  morals  of  mankind  is  considered  suffi- 
cient without  the  aid  of  education  to  restrain  vicious  propensities.  True  Chris- 
tianity practically  enjoyed,  must,  I  am  persuaded,  make  its  possessor  a  good 
man  and  a  good  citizen.  But  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  blessings  that 
accrue  to  society  thence  arising,  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  state  of  intelli- 
gence in  which  that  society  is  found.  For  proofs  of  this  assertion,  I  may  give 
a  short  account  of  the  religious  peculiarities  of  the  people  whose  character  I 
am  attempting  to  pourtray.  Prior  to  leaving  England,  1  had  been  for  nearly 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  and  consequently 
felt  wishful,  as  soon  as  our  circumstances  would  allow,  to  join  the  religious 
body  called  the  Methodists  in  that  country.  I  attended  a  class  meeting  held 
in  a  house  about  two  miles  from  our  residence.  The  company  being  assembled 
and  seated,  the  one  acting  as  leader,  rose  from  his  seat,  which  was  a  signal  for 
the  others  to  do  the  same.  A  sort  of  circle  or  ring  was  then  immediately 
formed,  by  the  whole  assembly  taking  hold  of  hands,  and  capering  about  the 
house  surprisingly.  Their  gesture  could  not  be  called  dancing,  and  yet  no 
term  that  I  can  employ  describes  it  better.  This  done,  worship  commenced 
■with  extempore  prayer,  not  indeed  in  language  or  style  the  best  selected  ;  but 
■with  this  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  have  no  right  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  individual.  The  following  part  of  the  service  was  exceedingly  exception- 
able. All  the  persons  present  being  again  seated,  an  individual  started  from 
Tiis  seat,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  and  frantic  shriek,  "  I  feel  it :"  meaning  what  is 
commonly  termed  among  them  the  power  of  God.  His  motions,  which  ap- 
peared half  convulsive,  were  observed  with  animated  joy  by  the  rest,  till  he 
fell  apparently  stiff  upon  the  floor,  where  he  lay  unmolested  a  short  time,  and 
then  resumed  his  seat.  Others  were  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  only  in  some 
instances  the  power  of  speech  was  not  suspended,  as  in  this,  by  the  vehemence 
of  enthusiasm.  Finding  in  this  mode  of  worship  little  that  I  could  really  re- 
spect, I  resolved,  not  long  afterwards,  to  absent  myself  from  them  altogether. 
I  found,  moreover,  that  some  of  the  most  rapturous  members  were  far  from  be- 
ing exemplary  in  their  conduct.  As  to  their  other  forms  of  religious  worship 
I  have  few  remarks  to  offer.  I  assure  the  reader,  that  in  the  thinly  inhabited 
districts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  fastidious,  in  order  to  find  ample 
reason  for  doubting  whether,  under  the  name  of  religious  worship,  there  is  not 
a  mixture  of  superstition  and  unhallowed  excitement.  Besides  the  usual  Sab- 
Tjath  observances,  camp  meetings  are  frequently  held  in  the  open  air.  These 
are  commonly  termed  two-day  meetings,  though  they  are  frequently  kept  up 
■the  greater  part  of  the  iveek.  They  are  attended  by  persons  of  different  denom- 
inations, and  conducted  in  a  very  irregular  manner ;  one  part  of  the  assembly 
being  on  their  knees,  while  another  is  listening  to  an  exhortation  from  one  of 
the  preachers.     But  to  my  narrative. 

The  greatest  difficulties  incident  to  emigrants,  commonly  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  their  enterprising  career;  what  our  beginning  was,  has 
been  explained  in  detail ;  it  remains,  therefore,  only  to  describe  our  present 
condition.  In  the  first  instance  I  may  state  that  the  house  we  at  present  oc- 
cupy has  been  recently  erected,  and  though  in  externals  there  is  nothing  to 
Tjoast  of,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  one  we  occupied  during  former  years.  The 
situation  itself  is  more  airy  and  open.  Our  fiirniture  is  also  more  in  accord- 
ance with  mpdern  times  than  that  we  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  our 
career.  The  three  footed  stools  which  then  served  as  our  ordinary  seats,  have 
long  since  been  banished  the  house,  and  designated  with  the  humble  title  of 
milking  stools ;  and  in  short  our  house  has  been  entirely  refurnished,  and 
useful  articles  of  various  kinds  have  been  procured.  I  may  further  observe, 
that  we  have  for  many  years  had  abundance,  a  superabundance  of  good  food, 
such  as  beef,  pork,  butter,  fowls,  eggs,  milk,  flour,  and  fruits.  As  outdoor 
possessions,  we  have  at  least  twenty  head  of  horned  cattle,  of  which  ■we  kill  or 


sell  off  some  at  every  autumn ;  we  have  seven  horses,  including  one  or  two 
foals ;  besides  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  the  number  of  which  I  am  not  able  to 
state,  as  they  keep  continually  breeding,  and  are  never  to  be  seen  all  together. 
Our  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  very  productive.  We  have,  by  purchases 
made  at  sundry  times,  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  cultivated.  Not  wishing  to  manage  the  whole  ourselves,  we  have  two  small 
farms  let  oft",  for  which  we  receive  as  rent  a  dollar  an  acre.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  let  land  broken  up  at  the  above  rate.  Many  who  do  not  possess  the  means 
for  purchasing  land,  are  glad  to  rent  a  few  acres  on  which  to  grow  provender 
for  their  cattle  during  -winter,  and  food  for  themselves.  I  wish  to  make  no 
boast  of  our  possessions ;  but  having  told  the  difficulties  we  experienced  at 
our  commencement,  I  ought  in  fairness  to  state  what  our  success  has  been. 
I  do  this  and  no  more.  The  lapse  of  a  dozen  years  has  wonderfully  changed 
the  appearance  of  things.  We  have  seen  a  neighbourhood  rise  around  us; 
and  in  some  situations,  where  at  our  first  coming,  everything  appeared  in  its 
native  wildness,  small  villages  have  now  begun  to  rise.  Means  of  comfort 
are  now  within  our  reach.  We  remember  the  time  when  we  knew  not  where 
to  apply  for  an  article  if  at  all  out  of  daily  use  ;  but  by  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, we  can  now  easily  obtain  anything  we  require,  either  as  food,  physic,  or 
clothing,  and  were  we  disposed  to  give  up  labour,  we  could  live  very  comforts 
ably  on  the  fruits  of  our  former  toil. 

One  thing  I  would  notice  as  a  cause  of  oar  ultimate  prosperity  is,  that 
having  a  family,  we  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  the  culture  of  our  land, 
without  having  so  much  to  hire  as  we  should  otherwise  have  been  obliged. 
Were  I  asked  what  is  my  opinion  respecting  emigration,  I  would  refer  the 
inquirer  to  the  foregoing  narrative ;  here  are  facts,  let  him  consider  and  judge 
for  himself  If  our  success  has  been  ultimately  greater  than  at  one  time  we 
anticipated,  or  even  than  that  of  many  of  our  neighbours,  as  indeed  it  has,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  industry  and  perseverance  have  been  unre- 
mitting. 

THE  LECTURE  FOR  WHICH  I  AM  TO  BE  PROSECUTED. 


[The  following  is  the  report  of  the  lecture  for  -which  I  am  to  be  pro- 
secuted. It  is  given  as  printed  in  the  Preston  Chrmiicle,  the  paper  which 
called  on  the  Governmeiit  to  prosecute  me. 

It  is  but  right  to  observe,  that  the  report  is  not  only  exceedingly  de- 
fective, containing  hardly  one-sixth  of  my  lecture,  but  in  many  places 
exceedingly  erroneous.  The  Reporter  was  not  present  during  the  early 
part  of  the  lecture,  hence  a  portion  of  his  report  is  grounded  on  mere 
hearsay. — J.  Barker.] 
Lecture  on  the  Curse  of  an  Aristocracy,  and  the  Merits  of  a  Democracy. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  (July  24,  1848,)  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  PEorLE, 
on  '  The  way  to  National  Wealth,  the  curse  of  an  Aristocracy,  and  the  merits 
of  a  Democracy.'  The  meeting  was  throngly  attended,  and,  throughout,  the 
lecturer  was  vehemently  cheered.  Below  is  an  outline  of  the  speaker's  re- 
marks ;  many  of  them,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  a  very  violent  character. 

Mk.  Barker,  on  presenting  himself,  was  received  with  loud  applause.  He 
commenced  by  defining  the  meaning  of  the  word  Aristocracy,  and,  in  doing 
so,  called  them  thieves,  murderers,  worse  than  common  highwaymen,  house- 
breakers, and  pickpockets.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  their  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  stated  that  they  were  the  only  parties  in  the  country 
who  were  fully  represented  in  Parliament.  He  then  adverted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  laud,  and  considered  that  if  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture 
was  abolished,  the  people  would  be  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  The  law 
of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  was  the  pet  law  of  our  mad  and  wicked  Aristo- 
cracy, and  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  wretchedness. — (Cheers.)  But,  would 
the  abolition  of  this  law  secure  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land  ?  It  would 
not,  unless  its  abolition  was  accompanied  by  an  additional  measure  which 
would  not  only  secure  the  better  cultivation,  but  the  good  cultivation,  of  all  the 
land  in  the  kingdom.  He  would  show  how  it  would  operate.  In  the  first 
place,  creditors  would  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  estates  in  payment  of  debts,  and 
the  landlords  would  either  begin  to  cultivate,  or  sell  their  lands  to  pay  them 
off.  This  would  give  a  demand  for  labour,  and  the  fathers  -n-ould  divide  their 
estates  among  their  children,  giving  to  each  a  fair  portion.  Each  child,  as  he 
received  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  his  father's  estate,  would  be  obliged  to  culti- 
vate it  a  little  better,  to  keep  up  his  standing  in  society. 

That  was  not  all.  In  addition  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Pri- 
mogeniture, there  would  be  another  measure  very  essential  and  just,  namelj', 
the  transfer  of  all  taxes,  except  taxes  on  wines,  spirits,  tobacco,  snuff,  and 
similar  physical  and  moral  poisons.  Taxes,  with  these  exceptions,  ought, 
then,  to  be  transferred  to  the  land,  and  we  should  require  a  tax  on  the  land  of 
from  five  shillings  to  ten  shillings  an  acre— say  ten  shillings  an  acre.  Then 
here  was  a  man  with  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  at  present  allowing  800,000  acres 
to  lie  waste.  He  could  now  aff"ord  to  do  this,  because  the  200,000  acres  en- 
abled him  to  live  like  a  lord.  But,  lay  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  an  acre  on  waste 
lands,  and  these  800,000  acres  would  cost  him  £400,000,  or  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion a  year.  Consequently,  this  man  must  either  cultivate  the  land  himself, 
pay  the  tax,  or  sell  it  to  the  people  who  would  cultivate  It.    If  he  would. 
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neither  cuUivate  it  himself  nor  sell  it,  he  would  deny  the  ownership  of  it  when 
the  tax-gatherer  came  round,  and  those  would  take  it  who  veie  disposed  to 
make  use  of  it.  No  one  would  take  it  in  hand  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  paying 
ten  shillings  an  acre  on  it,  and,  therefore,  these  two  measures  would  secure  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  six  months  would  secure 
employment  to  every  man  out  of  work ;  in  nine  months  it  would  nearly  double 
the  produce  of  the  country,  and  thus  secure  abundance  of  provisions  for  all  to 
eat,  without  the  importation  of  com  from  abroad.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years,  the  present  want,  wretchedness,  and  prevalent  starvation  in  many 
districts,  would  be  turned  to  plenty,  abundance,  and  prosperity.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  two  measures  would  increase  the  wages  of  the  working  classes 
from  eight  shillings  a  week,  on  the  average,  to  about  thirty  shillings  a  week  ; 
and,  with  that  thirty  shillings,  they  would  be  able  to  purchase  twice  as  many 
good  things  as  at  present.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  yeai-s  the  wages  of  the 
working  men  would  be  raised  from  eight  shillings  a  week,  on  the  average,  in 
real  value,  to  forty  or  fifty  shillings,  or  more  than  that ;  and  would  enable 
them  to  earn  a  good  living  without  working  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day.  It 
would  enable  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  family  to  earn  sufficient  to  support  his 
family,  without  sending  his  wife  or  children  to  the  factory. 

The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  was  an  infinite  curse  to  the  country, 
and  yet  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  pet  laws  of  the  Aristocracy.  In  order  to 
raise  a  greater  income  from  the  land,  the  Aristocracy  had  passed  other  most 
iniquitous  and  murderous  laws.  They  wished  to  raise  the  farmers'  rents,  but 
the  farmers  said  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  higher  rents.  '  Then,'  said  the 
Aristocracy,  '  we  must  pass  a  law  to  enable  you  to  pay  higher  rents.  "We  will 
forbid  other  countries  to  bring  any  provisions  into  this  country.  Ton  shall 
have  the  sole  command  of  the  market,  and  we  give  you  the  monoply  of  the 
provisions  in  England.  If  people  buy  corn  from  other  countries  they  shall 
pay  10s.  a  quarter  tax  upon  it.  That  will  prevent  them  buying  it  cheap 
enough,  and  for  that  purpose  we  will  pass  the  corn  laws."  These  laws  were 
passed  simply  to  enable  the  farmers  to  pay  higher  rents  to  the  landlords  ;  and 
they  had  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  cost  of  provisions  at  double  their  proper 
price.  For  thirty  years  this  country  had  paid  twice  and  sometimes  six  times 
as  much  for  its  flour  as  it  would  have  had  to  pay  if  these  laws  had  never  been 
passed.  He  had  been  in  Germany  some  time  since,  when  a  friend  gave  him  a 
Westphalia  ham,  upon  which  he  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  8s.  6d.  At  first  he'could 
have  afforded  to  sell  this  ham  at  3.\d.  per  pound,  but  after  he  had  paid  the 
duty  he  could  not  sell  it  under  9d.  per  pound.  For  a  pot  of  preserved  ginger 
he  had  to  pay  5s.  6d.  duty,  which  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  from  Is.  ed. 
to  8s.  or  93.  A  gentleman  had  given  him  a  cake  to  bring  over  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  would  have  actually  had  to  pay  duty  for  that,  only  the  authori- 
ties did  not  know  whether  it  weighed  one  pound,  or  one  pound  and  a  half. 
Corn  in  Indiana  could  be  got  for  5s.  8d.  per  quarter  ;  but  according  to  the  old 
system  they  had  to  pay  a  tax  which  raised  the  price  from  53.  8d.  to  20s.  or  2Ss. 
The  com  laws  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  injuring  our  manufactures  and 
impoverishing  the  masses  of  the  people.  If  we  had  been  allowed  to  buy  com 
where  we  pleased,  the  countries  that  could  grow  corn  cheaper  than  we  could, 
would  have  been  glad  to  send  it  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  and  conse- 
quently we  should  both  have  enriched  ourselves  and  them.  Instead  of  this, 
America  had  built  mills  of  its  own,  and  had  become  a  manufacturing  country, 
and  the  same  plan  had  been  adopted  on  the  continent.  The  wretched  com 
laws,  and  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  that  gave  birth  to  them,  forced 
these  countries  to  compete  with  us,  and  at  last,  they  had  been  allowed  to  go  to 
such  a  length,  that  even  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  only  gave  a  greater 
quantity  of  money  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  the  continentalists,  to 
enable  them  to  finish  the  mills  they  had  begun,  and  thus  more  effectually 
compete  with  us.  At  one  time  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  would  have  re- 
vived the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  might  do  so  still  eventually ;  but  it 
would  not  have  that  happy  effect  it  would  have  had,  if  they  had  been  abolished 
ten  or  fifteen  years  since,  or  never  passed. 

But  the  wicked  Aristocracy  did  not  stop  here,  with  making  the  people  pay 
twice  and  three  times  as  much  for  their  flour,  and  preventing  them  from  earn- 
ing half  of  what  they  formerly  did  :  but  a  bounty  of  20s.  or  26s.  per  quarter 
had  been  given  to  farmers  to  take  away  their  corn  out  of  this  country.  The 
landlords  said,  '  We  are  the  law-makers,  and  if  you  will  take  away  part  of  the 
people's  corn  out  of  this  country,  we  will  give  you  a  bounty  on  every  quarter 
you  take  away,  to  turn  your  losses  into  a  profit.' .  Thus  the  Aristocracy  took 
the  money  out  of  the  people's  pockets  to  pay  the  farmers  to  take  away  a  part 
of  the  people's  corn,  in  order  to  make  the  remainder  dearer  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  '  Do  you  know,'  continued  the  speaker,  '  any  words 
that  would  be  too  hard  to  apply  to  men  who  do  such  deeds  as  these.  I  don't ; 
and  if  any  man  will  find  me  harder  words  than  those  I  have  already  found  out, 
I  will  use  them. — (Cheers.)  I  have  called  the  Aristocracy  thieves  and  mur- 
derers—(cheers) — and  I  have  called  their  laws  plunder-laws  and  murder-laws 

, (Loud  cheering).     I  have  called  the  Aristocracy  the  meanest  of  thieves,  the 

vilest  of  thieves,  and  the  most  wicked,  the  most  heartless  and  cruel  robbers 
and  murderers  that  ever  plundered  or  shed  blood.— (Vehement  applause.)  I 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  common  pickpocket,  murderer,  highwayman, 
or  housebreaker,  who  plundered  or  murdered  only  two  or  three  a  week,^ — and 
that,  perhaps,  because  the  Aristocracy  made  it  hard  for  them  to  live  other- 
Tfise,— 1  have  said  that  these  pickpockets,  murderers,  highwaymen,  and  common 
housebrakers  are  gentlemen  and  Christians  compared  with  the  Aristocracy. 


(Cheers).  And  I  say  so  stUl ;  and  it  is  very  proper — exceedingly  proper,  that 
the  state  religion  should  teach  the  Aristocracy  to  say,  every  Sunday, '  We  have 
erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost  sheep.  We  have  offended  against 
thy  most  holy  laws.  We  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  left  undone  those  things  we  ought  to  have  done ;  and  so  we  are 
villains  complete." — (Cheers.)  When  he  (Mr.  B.)  said  anything  of  these  aris- 
tocratic misrulers,  he  used  hard  words ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  always 
speak  out  plainly  and  fully  all  that  he  believed.  It  was  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  the  Aristocracy  talked  of  a  little  thief,  they  used  as  hard  a  word 
as  he  did  when  he  spoke  of  big  thieves.  They  made  as  great  noise  about  a 
man  who  killed  one  of  their  order,  as  if  he  was  the  greatest  sinner  in  the 
world ;  but  if  it  was  a  sin  for  a  starving  man  to  shoot  the  man  who  had  plun- 
dered and  reduced  him  to  starvation,  what  did  those  men  deserve  who  had 
reduced  the  people  to  starvation ;  who  had  robbed  them  of  their  wages,  and 
of  every  means  of  subsistence  %  He  would  tell  them  plainly,  that  the  aris- 
tocratic tyrants  of  this  country  were  the  greatest,  vilest,  moat  abominable, 
most  unconscionable,  most  incorrigible  plunderers  that  ever  robbed  mortal 
man  since  the  creation.  It  was  bad  enough  when  a  poor  man  robbed  a  rich 
man.  It  was  far  worse  when  a  poor  man  robbed  a  poor  man  ;  but  what  was 
it  when  a  rich  man  robbed  a  poor  man?  What  was  it  when  the  rich  joined 
together  to  rob  them  every  day  and  year  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  two-thirds, 
three-fourths,  or  seven-eighths  of  all  their  property,  and  reduce  them  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  to  absolute  starvation,  and  when  they  paid  men  as  they 
did  the  vile  Earl  of  Clarendon,  £20,000  a  year  to  go  over  and  kill  them  if  they 
happened  to  complain  ? 

The  Aristocracy  left  all  their  land  to  their  eldest  sons  ;  and  some  of  them 
who  had  natural  affections  tried  to  save  a  little  for  the  other  sons  and 
daughters.  I3ut  the  Aristocracy  very  seldom  had  natural  affections,  and  did  not 
provide  for  them.  Then  how  were  they  provided  for  ?  At  the  public  expense. 
In  order  to  provide  for  some  of  them,  large  standing  armies  were  kept  up,  so 
that  the  children  of  the  Aristocracy  might  be  lieutenants,  comets,  com- 
manders, marshals,  generals,  &c.  Then  there  was  a  large  fleet,  that  they  might 
be  lieutenants,  captains,  admirals,  and  commanders.  When  all  these  places 
were  filled,  they  got  an  old  doting  man  to  write  a  letter  saying  that  the  coun- 
try was  not  defended,  and  unless  we  increased  our  armies  and  fleets,  the  French 
would  invade  us.  Then  again,  the  Government  offices  were  multiplied,  and 
into  those  offices  they  put  the  Aristocracy,  or  those  who  were  prepared  to  be 
the  willing  tools  of  the  Aristocracy.  Then  they  had  a  privy  council ;  and  Sir 
James  Graham  had  stated  that  that  council  contained  113  persons,  who 
divided  among  them  £169,000  per  year.  Then  they  had  the  cabinet,  in- 
cluding the  little  Lord  John  with  £5,000  per  year ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  with 
£8  000;  and  others,  with  similar  salaries.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  had  £20,000;  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  £8,000;  the 
Chief  Secretary,  £5,500.  Then  there  were  many  foreign  situations.  Govern- 
ment sent  a  man  out  for  four  years.  It  took  a  year  in  going  out,  two 
years  to  work  when  he  was  out,  or  in  watching  other  people  do  the 
work,  and  another  year  in  coming  back.  For  these  four  years  he  received 
a  salary  of  £4,000  per  aimum,  and  an  outfit  of  about  £1,000  more.  When 
he  came  back  he  was  put  <^'^  the  pension  list  for  £2,000  a  year.  Then 
there  were  commissioners,  such  as  the  poor-law  commissioners,  the  bankruptcy 
commissionei-s,  commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  potato  rot,  &c.,  appointed 
at  large  salaries  from  amongst  the  Aristocracy.  Besides  these,  there  were 
what  were  called  sinecure  places,  where  a  man  was  paid  sometimes  £4,000  a 
year  for  having  the  name  of  doing  something,  though  he  did  nothing  at  all. 
Sometimes  pensions  were  given  to  the  illegitimate  children  of  persons  who 
could  have  kept  them,  but  would  not ;  and  sometimes  to  women  who  gave 
their  daughters  in  prostitution  to  wicked  kings.  Burke,  the  great  statesman, 
had  £3,000  a  year  for  merely  writing  a  book  against  French  liberty,  and  in 
support  of  British  despotism.  This  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  three  generations. 
Sometimes  pensions  were  given  to  men  for  killing  people,  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  way  of  the  Aristoeracy.  '  There  is,'  continued  Mr.  Barker, 
'  an  old  iron  man  who  has  done  great  service  in  this  way  ;  and  how  much  do 
you  think  th.at  man  has  got  of  the  country's  money  1  From  the  last  statement 
made,  it  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  interest  of  the  money, 
has  received,  for  fighting  against  foreign  liberty  and  in  support  of  British 
despotism,  no  less  than  £2,700,000.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  law  of 
Entail  and  Primogeniture  operates. 

In  order  to  provide  for  others  of  the  Aristocracy,  the  Government  keeps  up 
a  vast  engine  of  deceit  and  knavery  called  the  State  Church.— (Cheers.)  There 
is  a  great  lot  of  persons  hired  and  sworn  to  tell  lies  on  system  every  Sunday, 
and  to  teach  the  rottenest  doctrines  ever  instilled  into  the  minds  of  youth. 
Among  these  doctrines  was  one  that  we  should  obey  all  put  in  authority  over 
us,  and  behave  ourselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  betters.  The  cate- 
chism taught  us  this,  though  'our  betters'  got  their  money  by  putting  their 
hands  into  the  people's  pockets,  and  transferring  the  contents  to  their  own. 
No  miitter  if  they  got  their  money  by  kidnapping  children.  By  trading  in 
slaves,  whipping  women,  milking  plunder  laws — by  selling  their  souls  if  not 
to  the  person  he  would  not  name,  to  parties  quite  as  bad,  or  by  selling  their 
bodies  and  souls  to  the  vilest  of  all  physical  and  moral  slavery.  No  matter 
how  they  got  their  money,  so  that  they  had  it ;  and  then  we  were  taught  to 
behave  ourselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  them  all.  'AH  the  parsons  in  the 
country,'  said  Mr.  B., '  are  pledged  and  sworn  to  call  the  king  on  the  throne; 
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ifhebe  the  vilest  fornicator  and  most  filthy  adnlterer  that  ever  cormpted 
hnmanity,  '  onr  most  gracious  and  most  religious  sovereign.'  And  they  called 
him  so  every  Sunday  twice  or  thrice,  and  perhaps  sis  times  a  day.  You  knew 
that  George  III  was  a  sheep-stealer,  and  that  George  IV.  was  a  vile  adulterer 
and  an  infinite  gambler.  His  body  was  not  only  rotten  when  he  was  dead, 
but  his  soul  was"  nothing  else  bat  rotten  while  he  lived.    Every  parson  knew 

even  yoor  Preston  parsons  knew — that  George  IV.  turned  the  palaces  and 

courts  into  brothels,  and  set  an  example  of  wickedness.  They  knew  all  this ; 
but  they  were  paid  for  it,  and  every  Sunday  they  called  him  '  our  most  gra- 
cious and  religious  sovereign  King  George  the  Fourth.'  And  these  same  per- 
sons pray  to  God  to  bless  ail  soldiers  when  they  go  out  to  kill  innocent  Chi- 
nese, or  Hindoos,  and  if  we  succeed  in  robbing  them  of  6,000,000,  they  draw 
up  a  special  form  of  thanksgiving,  and  all  the  parsons  together  give  God 
thanks  that  he  has  designed  in  his  infinite  mercy  to  crown  the  arms  of  our 
most  religious  sovereign  with  success.  There  were  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Deans,  Kectors,  Vicars,  Proctors,  Chapters,  Prebends,  kc.  ;  but  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it  all  was,  so  much  money  for  serving  aristocratical  interests,  and 
opposing  popular  liberty. — ^Shame.)  The  parsons  were  what  he  called  black 
soldiers.  The  red  soldiers  were  paid  to  fight,  and  to  compel  people  by  force, 
and  the  black  soldiers  were  paid  to  tell  lies,  and  imite  together  to  keep  down 
the  people  by  fraud  and  deceit.  They  were  the  tools  of  the  Aristocracy,  and 
were  paid  and  swom  to  do  their  masters'  will,  though  it  should  be  to  perpe- 
trate the  darkest  and  most  horrible  deeds,  at  which  humanity  revolted. — 
(Cheers.) 

He  was  told  that  a  bill  had  passed  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  authorise  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  take  any  man,  woman, 
or  child  that  was  suspected  of  conspiracy,  and  imprison  them  till  March,  1S49. 
'  I,'  said  Mr.  B.,  '  never  before  heard  of  such  an  infernal  biU,  and  never  read  of 
such  a  bill  since  I  was  bom.  But  mark,  the  holy  priests  and  the  soldiers  are 
ewom  to  do  the  Govenmient'.s  bidding,  and  to  take  the  brightest,  best,  most 
lasting,  and  patriotic  of  Ireland's  sons,  and  even  Ireland's  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, if  they  only  suspect  them,  and  east  them  into  a  dtmgeon,  and.  for  any- 
thing we  know  of,  starve  them  to  death  till  March,  1S49. — CDreadfal.') 
Ifever  before  has  such  an  act  disgraced  the  statute  book,  or  shocked  the  feel- 
ings of  right-minded  humanity,  or  injured  the  sufl'ering  and  plundered  people 
of  Ireland.  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  grant  that  the  Government  and  that 
cursed  order  (the  Aristocracy)  may  perish  speedily  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
— (Vehement  applause.)  I  say,  '  Amen,'  and  every  man  that  has  a  heart  to  feel 
for  the  injured  people  of  Ireland  will  cry  out  along  with  me  a  second  time 
'  Amen.' — (Loud  cries  of ' Amen.)  It  must  be  so.  It  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things  be,  that  that  order  with  its  infinite  crimes  upon  its  head,  can  continue 
long  to  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  nor  can  it  be.  he  said,  that  that  order  can 
live  and  perpetrate  such  deeds  much  longer." — lA  voice,  'Down  with  them,' 
and  cheers.) 

After  some  further  allusions  to  the  Government  and  the  Aristocracy,  the 
speaker  said,  '  The  Aristocracy  is  a  eui^  which,  when  allowed  to  come  to  a 
head,  is  an  intolerable  curse.  My  conviction  is  that  the  Government  is  irra- 
tional and  worthless,  and  I  hope  that  a  people  as  enlightened  as  the  people  of 
this  country,  will  resolve  to  use  whatever  means  it  can,  consistent  with  right 
and  reason,  to  get  rid  of  the  Government  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  put  a  pure 
imencumbered  Democracy  in  its  place.  The  reform  for  which  I  go  includes 
the  annihilation  of  the  Aristocracy,  and,  though  I  don't  tell  it  to  every  body, 
the  total  annihilation  of  royalty  in  this  country. — i,Loud  applause.)"  I  am 
sometimes  called  by  people  a  Chartist,  but  I  ani  far  froin  thinking  that  the 
Charter  is  a  thorough  Eeform.  I  am  a  Republican — a  thorough  Republican, 
and  I  long  for  the  day  when  a  pure  Republic  shall  be  established  in  this 
country,  instead  of  the  base  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  which  at  present 
exist.'  The  speaker  then  gave  his  approval  of  the  Charter.  He  hoped  all 
present  would  join  in  helping  on  the  cause  of  liberty,  towards  hastening  the 
overthrow  of  the  greatest  tyraimy  and  the  most  shameless  Aristocracy  that 
ever  cursed  a  nation,  or  offended  against  God  and  man.  He  trusted  that 
agitation  would  go  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  should  rise  with  one 
cry,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  places,  power,  and  ofiices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  make  way  for  people  of  intellect.  Some  folks  said  he  was  to  go  to 
prison,  some  said  he  was  to  go  to  Bermuda,  but  he  would  rather  go  to  both 
with  a  knowledge  that  he  had  done  his  duty.  He  concluded  with  urging  them 
to  agitate. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  was  then  proposed  and  carried,  after  which 
the  meeting  broke  up. 


LETTERS  TO  J.  B.  OX  HIS  ARREST,  ETC. 

Barnardcasile,  September  19thy  1848. 
Dkab  Fbiess, 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  an  individual,  to  write  to  you  in  order 
to  make  known  the  deep  sympathy  1  have  towards  yon,  and  the  "heartfelt  sor- 
row I  have  experienced  on  account  of  your  arrest.  I  mentioned  my  intention 
of  writing  to  you  to  some  of  the  members  of  our  society,  and  they  expressed 
their  earnest  wish  that  I  would  do  so  on  their  behalf.  You  must  not.  there- 
fore, look  upon  what  I  may  write  as  being  my  own  private  opinion  only,  but 
^  an  expression  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  society. 


And  in  the  first  place  we  would  gratefully  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  you 
for  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  yonr  theological  labours.  The  good  we 
have  derived  from  your  labours  in  this  respect  are  incalculable.  Through 
your  incessant  and  untiring  exertions  to  spread  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we 
have  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  modem  ortho- 
doxy. 'We  have  been  led  to  lay  aside  those  monstrously  wicked  notions  of  the 
Deity  which  so  generally  prevail,  and  are  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  serious 
and "  settled  conviction  that  he  is  a  kind  and  loving  Parent,  a  Being  of 
unbounded  and  universal  love.  Through  you  we  have  had  our  eyes 
opened  to  see  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  that  religion  which  has  been  ren- 
dered so  perplexing  by  the  foolish  and  unscriptural  teachings  of  hireling 
priests.  You  have  been  the  chief  instrument  of  unfolding  to  our  view  the 
reaeonaUeness  of  Christianity.  Others,  it  is  true,  have  assisted  a  little  in  the 
work,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  we  should  have  been  favoured  with 
that  assistance,  had  not  you,  in  the  first  instance,  opened  the  way. 

We  also  greatly  respect  you  for  yotrr  political  labours.  We  not  only  regard 
you  as  a  great  religious  reformer,  but  as  the  greatest  political  reformer  of  the 
present  day.  And  you  do  not  go  too  far  for  us  in  your  political  opinions. 
Many  of  us  held  the  same  opinions  for  a  considerable  time  before  you  com- 
menced to  write  on  political  subjects.  You  have  not  therefore  converted  us 
to  your  opinions,  you  have  only  conjirmed  tis  in  them  and  made  opinions 
generally  known  which  we  have  long  entertained.  AVe  are  very  tired  and  sick 
of  Royalty,  and  would,  if  we  could,  spue  it  peaceably  out  of  existence.  We  are 
thorouffh-goine  Republicans.  We  most  earnestly  desire  that  never  anoth^ 
king  mav  reign  in  England,  and  we  as  earnestly  hope  that  Victoria  will  be 
the  last  "queen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  would  give  us  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  our  present  Government  completely  and  eternally  ovei^ 
thrown,  and  a  purely  democratic  republican  Government  firmly  established  in 
its  place.  We  would  like  to  see  the  whole  brood  of  our  aristocratic  vam- 
pires reduced  to  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  They  have  sucked 
too  long  the  life's  blood  of  the  nation. 

And  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  find  fault  with  your  style  of 
writing.  We  are  acquainted  with  those  who  find  fault  with  your  plain  speak- 
ing, but  we  do  not  know  of  any  such  individuals  who  are  not  guilty  of  com- 
mitting the  same  crime  under  less  excusable  circtmistances.  But  we  do  not 
consider  it  a  crime.  We  consider  your  powerful  denunciations  of  the  op- 
pressors of  this  cotmtry  are  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  great  virtue,  viz., 
morcU  courage.  But  you  must  not,  at  this  time,  be  troubled  with  a  long  letter. 
We  must  however  state  that  we  caimot  find  words  sufiiciently  strong  to  ex- 
press our  admiration  of  your  character  and  our  approval  of  your  conduct. 
We  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  observing,  that  those  praises  which  you 
have  so  justly  bestowed  upon  Lamartine,  would  be  still  more  justly  and  truth- 
fully bestowed  upon  yourself.  Men  may  despise  and  persecute  you  now,  but 
'  Tiiine  hath  reward  in  store '  for  you.  There  are  thousands  who  now  hate  yon, 
who  will  give  being  to  those  who  will  speak  well  of  you.  And  when  the  names 
of  Aspland,  Victoria,  Russell,  and  every  other  enemy  to  a  thorough  reform  shall 
have  perished,  or  only  be  remembered  to  be  hated,  your  name  will  be  uttered 
with  reverence  and  love.  We  earnestly  pray  that  you,  and  your  dear  wife  and 
family,  will  be  supported  tmder  every  trial,  and  if  these  few  lines  have  the  least 
tendency  to  encotirageyou  in  your  difficulties,  we  shall  be  abundantly  gratified. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

William  Eujoh. 

Woiiley,  near  Leeds,  September  Hsl,  184S. 

Mr  DEAB  Friesii, — 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  yotir  friends  for  your 
kind  letter.  It  is  indeed  delightful  to  receive  those  encouraging  statements, 
those  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  those  offers  of  support. 

I  have  done  my  best  for  my  fellow-creatures,  and  I  have  done  it  without 
hope  of  reward  from  man.  I  have  done  it  out  of  true  respect  to  God  and  pure 
good-will  to  man. 

As  for  my  manner  of  writing,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  propriety. 
My  works  are  the  free  and  fall  expression  of  my  soul, — the  nnforced  develop- 
ment of  my  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  that  is  what  men's  writings  should  be. 
I  see  no  reason  to  repent  of  a  single  word  that  I  have  used.  I  see  no  reason 
to  retract  a  single  sentiment  I  have  put  forth  either  in  my  lectures  or  my  pub- 
lications. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  other  pereons  would  do  well  to  speak  and  write 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  /  have  done  well 
in  speaking  and  writing  in  this  way.  I  take  to  myself  the  credit  therefore, 
not  only  of  having  spoken  and  written  from  the  purest  motives,  but  of  having 
spoken  and  written  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  which  I 
have  ever  had  in  view,  the  utter  and  eternal  annihilation  of  class  legislation 
and  aristocratic  oppression,  and  the  emancipation  and  salvation  of  my 
coimtrymen.  I  neither  repent  of  my  labours  in  the  cause  of  Theological 
Reform,  nor  in  the  cause  of  Political  Reform.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  a  reform  both  in  polities  and  theology, — both  in  church  and  state, — both 
among  dissenting  sects  and  priesthoods,  and  among  established  sects  and  priestr 
hoods,  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this  country. 

I  am  glad  that  so  many  can  appreciate  mj  labours.  I  am  glad  that  so 
many  can  sympathise  with  me  in  my  trials.  I  pray  God  Almighty  to  reward 
the  kindness  and  constancy  of  my  friends  with  every  earthly  and  eveiy 
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heavenly  blessing.  I  hope  that  you  and  your  frienda  ■will  do  your  utmost  to 
aid  the  cause  in  which  I  am  suffering,  and  to  help  on  the  work  of  thorough 
and  universal  reform. 

You  will  see  the  particulars  of  my  arrest,  &c.,  as  well  as  my  advice  and 
counsel  to  my  friends  in  the  present  emergency,  in  a  tract  just  published, 
and  in  the  18th  and  19th  numbers  of  The  People. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  kindest  regards  to  you,  and  to  all  our  Barnardcastle 
friends. 

Tour's  affectionately, 

Joseph  Barker. 
Kidderminster,  September  \6ih,  1848. 
Dear  Friend, — I  was  very  sorry  to  read  the  account  of  your  arrest  in  the 
newspapers  to-day.  What  a  state  of  things  we  are  living  under  when  the  best 
men  in  the  country  are  being  treated  as  felons,  and  the  middle  classes  supporfr 
ing  the  idle  Aristocrats  in  their  deeds  of  blood.  I  should  think  such  a  state 
of  things  cannot  last  long.  I  hope  God  will  give  you  and  your  family  strength 
of  mind  to  bear  it  all.  Your's  sincerely, 

Wm.  Cookson. 
Worthy,  near  Leeds,  September  21st,  1848. 
My  bear  Friemd, — The  present  state  of  things  'cannot  last  long.  The 
Government  that  can  arrest,  imprison,  and  torture  the  innocent  and  the  vir- 
tuous, the  philanthropic  and  beneficent,  and  reward  the  deceitful,  the  treacher- 
ous, and  the  base,  cannot  possibly  escape  destruction.  The  days  of  Whiggism 
and  Toryism,  you  may  rest  assured,  are  drawing  towards  a  close.  The  people 
at  large  are  utterly  weary  of  them.  The  people  at  large, — I  mean  that  portion 
■of  the  people  that  are  reading  and  thinking  for  themselves,  are  bent  on  the 
establishment  of  liberal  principles,  and  the  thorough  transformation  of  the 
Government.  A  large  and  powerful  party  is  forming,  apart  and  distinct  from 
all  existing  parties,  which  will  ultimately  make  all  things  new. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  God  will  both  help  and  strengthen  us  in  our  trials, 
and  over-rule  all  that  befals  us  for  our  good.  I  should  gladly  have  escaped 
the  persecutions  of  the  Government  If  I  could  have  done  so  honourably.  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  persecuted ;  but  if  I  cannot  escape  without  violating  my 
conscience,  and  compromising  my  principles,  let  me  be  persecuted. 
Your's  very  affectionately, 

Joseph  Barker. 
The  following  from  a  friend  of  mine  to  his  wife,  written  after  he  had 
read  the  account  of  my  Arrest,  <fec.,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  my 
Teaders. 
Dear  Wife, 

I  have  read  your  long  letter,  and  I  could  not  make  out  how  it  was 
that  you  had  had  a  walk  with  the  new  member  for  Bolton,  but  at  last  the  full 
and  particular  account  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  although  very  busy,  I 
could  not  get  up  till  I  saw  the  end.  What  a  scene  !  Aye,  what  a  hallowing 
scene  !  0,  I  could  like  to  have  been  in  at  it.  When  I  read  the  first  part,  it 
roused  the  remains  of  the  old  man  in  me,  and  I  felt  indignant  to  think  that  a 
good  man,  one  that  is  an  honour  to  his  species,  and  that  has  laid  himself  out 
to  the  utmost  for  the  good  of  his  fellows,  should  thus  be  treated.  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  was  ready  to  hurl  my  anathemas  at  them  in  grand  style,  and  a 
thought  struck  me,  that  the  world  was  no  better  than  it  was  1848  years  ago. 
There  was  liere  a  personification  of  the  same  spirit,  and  the  drama  seemed  to 
be  acted  over  again.  But  after  I  had  read  on,  how  my  feelings  changed  !  Kay, 
my  heart  was  softened  with  love,  and  full  to  overflowing ;  and  you  might  have 
seen  a  manifestation  of  the  same  by  the  big  tear  bursting  forth  and  rolling 
down  the  cheek.  When  I  came  to  that  scene  when  he  asked  for  paper  to  write 
to  his  friend,  and  told  her  to  bring  him  a  little  bread  and  butter,  and  of  his 
friend's  immediate  response,  those  words  flashed  upon  my  mind,  'I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  visited  me ;  hungrj',  and  }'e  gave  me  meat.'  I  involuntarily 
shouted  out,  God  bless  that  dear  woman.  And  tliough  I  never  saw  her,  and 
most  likely  never  shall  see  her,  yet  my  soul  seemed  drawn  towards  her ;  and 
even  now,  after  several  hours  have  expired,  I  still  say,  God  bless  her  with 
every  comfort  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  with  life. everlasting. 
Then  look  at  her  again,  bringing  the  wet  towel,  that  the  object  of  her  solici- 
tude might  be  refreshed.  Look  at  the  thoughtfulness  of  this  kind  creature. 
I  christened  her  Mary  the  second.  Then  comes  the  Quaker  gentleman,  who 
offers  to  bo  bound  for  our  friend,  and  thus  do  violence  to  his  creed,  for  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Quakers  have  a  rule  among  them  to  be  bound  for  no  one. 
I  could  give  him  my  hand ;  for  I  feel  he  is  one  of  the  right  sort.  He  has  a 
good  head  on  bis  shoulders,  and  I  do'nt  care  whether  it  is  covered  with  a 
broad  brim  or  a  narrow  one,  there  is  a  glory  about  it  that  I  admire.  Then 
there  is  that  Travehs  Madge,  who  set  off  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  seek 
bond,  and  the  man  whom  ho  went  in  seavcli  of  was  there  by  time  in  the 
morning.  I  can  call  both  those  men  my  friends.  But  last  of  all  comes  up  a 
man,  and  ofters  to  be  bound  for  our  friend,  though  he  had  been  striving 
for  many  years  to  ruin  his  trade  as  wine  merchant.  And  can  this  man  do  good 
to  his  enemy  1  Ah  !  he  has  a  noble  soul.  Now  these  are  the  true  Aristocracy 
of  mankind,  and  I  hope  and  believe  they  shall  have  their  reward.  When  one 
gets  a  glance  at  such  worthies  as  those,  it  revives  one's  soul.     0  yes. 

Kext  must  come  the  Trial.  I  wish  I  could  be  on  the  jury.  I  would  die  be- 
fore I  would  allow  our  friend  to  be  found  guilty.  Guilty  of  what  ?  Sedition  ! 
This  word  means  any  thing  or  every  thing  with  an  unprincipled  Government, 


30  that  no  one  is  safe.  But  can  it  be  possible,  that  twelve  men  will  find  our 
friend  guilty  1  I  think  not.  If  they  do,  I  think  I  shall  be  ready  to  run  my 
country,  although  I  can  say  with  the  poet, 

'  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still.' 
However,  when  this  trial  takes  place,  and  our  friend  stands  before  his 
betters, — betters  did  I  say'!  nay,  they  may  be  his  betters  in  wealth,  in  station, 
but  not  in  principle,  in  honour,  or  uprightness,  no, — but  when  he  stands  in 
the  dock,  I  hope  and  pray  that  his  heavenly  Father  may  enable  him  to  put  all 
his  gainsayers  to  shame,  and  cover  them  with  confusion,  so  that  they  may  be  like 
one  of  old,  almost  persuaded  to  become  such  as  he  is.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  I  am  quite  sure  good  will  result  from  it ;  it  may  be  to  our  friend  him- 
self, (although  this  does  not  always  stand  good,  sometimes  the  person  is  sacri- 
ficed for  the  general  good,)  but  I  hope  it  may  turn  this  way,  and  then  we  shall 
rejoice  with  him  and  his  dear  wife  and  children.  The  Lord  preserve  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  wicked  and  ill-designing  men. 

J.  P. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mtjsio. — I  am  requested  to  state  that  the  tune  to  the  '  Good  Time  Coming,' 
composed  by  Henry  Eussell,  is  not  the  one  sung  by  the  Hutchinsons.  The 
one  sung  by  the  Hutchinsons  is  a  glee,  and  is  far  superior  to  that  by  Eussell, 
I  am  told.  The  music  as  sung  by  the  Hutchinsons  may  be  had,  as  before 
announced,  of  Neddy  Bottomly,  Israel  Lawton,  or  James  Ehodes,  Mossley. 
But  all  who  apply  for  copies,  should  both  pay  the  postage,  and  enclose  stamps 
for  the  copying. 

I  have  received  G.  E.'s  Acrostic.  I  like  people  to  exercise  their  talents  in 
writing,  and  I  have  no  objection,  when  I  have  time,  to  read  their  compositions, 
provided  they  leave  me  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  afterwards  as  I  please. 
But  I  cannot  engage  to  print  them. 

J.  B.,  BiRKiNSHAw. — I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  that  the  friends  at  Bir- 
kenshaw  have  established  a  Democratic  Tract  Society.  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
aid  them  by  supplying  them  with  any  of  my  own  publications  at  the  cheapest 
wholesale  price. 

If  the  friends  of  reform  really  wish  to  accomplish  their  object,  they  must 
employ  their  whole  strength  in  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the  public  mind, 
and  they  can  employ  no  better  means  for  that  object,  than  the  multiplication 
and  universal  circulation  of  good,  plain,  popular  tracts. 

To  John  Wood,  Stockport. — There  is  ei'ery  encouragement  to  school-masters 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  no  country  are  school- 
masters in  such  great  request,  and  in  no  country  has  so  liberal  a  provision 
been  made  for  their  support.  In  every  part  of  the  Union  lands  have  been  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  school-masters,  and  in  every  case  the  amount  of  land 
thus  set  apart,  is  sufficient  not  only  to  enable  a  man  to  support  himself  and 
his  family,  but  to  enable  him  to  obtain  all  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  that  a 
man  can  reasonably  desire.  The  idea  of  a  man  toiling  month  after  month  for 
three  or  four  shillings  a-week,  is  monstrous.  If  I  were  in  John  Wood's  situ- 
ation I  would  direct  my  efforts  to  one  single  object,  namely,  the  acquisition  of 
funds  suflicient  to  take  me  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
or  Iowa,  and  start  at  once. 

J.  P.  will  find  in  the  article  on  Labour  some  remarks  on  the  passage,  '  If  a 
man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.' 

To  J.  W. — I  am  obliged  for  the  poetry,  but  unable  to  insert  it  in  The  Peoplb 

To  J.  E. — His  kind  expressions  of  sympathy  are  received  with  thankfulness. 
I  hope  that  he  and  his  friends  will  avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  men 
who  plead  for  truth  and  righteousness,  liy  labouring  the  more  zealou.sly  for 
the  spread  of  truth, — for  the  illumination  of  the  masses, — lor  the  elevation  of 
the  minds  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  that 
the  friends  of  human  progress  and  human  happiness  can  accomplish  their 
objects.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  tliat  they  can  give  the  mortal- 
blow  to  Aristocratic  oppression  and  Whig  and  Tory  tyranny. 
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WASTE. 
'  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lostJ 

All  waste  is  injurious.  All  waste  is  sin.  All  waste  is  robbery, 
and  in  some  cases  waste  is  murder.  Every  man  who  wastes  any- 
thing deprives  his  brethren  of  a  portion  of  their  property.  Every 
man  who  wastes  anything  does  something  towards  involving  his 
fellowmen  in  want  and  wretchedness.  Every  man  who  wastes  any- 
thing is  chargeable  with  contributing  to  the  starvation  and  ruin  of  his 
fellowmen. 

Suppose  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  waste  or  destroy  all  the  food  in 
this  kingdom,  and  were  to  use  my  power  in  wasting  or  destroying  it, 
i  should  reduce  the  kmgdom  to  want,  and  starve  vast  multitudes  to 
death.  Suppose  I  were  to  waste  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  food  in  the  kingdom,  I  should  still  reduce  considerable  num- 
bers to  starvation,  and  reduce  vast  numbers  more  to  partial  want. 
I  have  not  this  power ;  but  the  people  have  it  among  them.  If  the 
people  waste  the  food  of  the  country,  they  mipoverish  or  starve  them- 
selves,— ihey  impoverish  or  starve  themselves  in  proportion  to  their 
wastefulness.  Every  man  who  wastes  any  portion  of  food,  deprives 
others  of  a  portion  of  that  which  ought  to  go  to  their  support  and 
comfort,  or  else  obliges  them  to  labour  harder  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  labour,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  waste,  by  pro- 
ducing an  additional  quantity  of  food.  Every  man  therefore  who 
wastes  any  portion  of  food,  does  something  towards  impoverishing, 
famishing,  and  starving  his  fellow- creatures  in  the  first  place,  and' 
towards  increasing  their  amount  of  labour  in  the  second  place.  Men 
therefore  who  wish  their  fellowmen  to  have  plenty,  without  excessive 
labour,  should  be  careful  to  waste  nothing. 

The  waste  of  other  articles  is  much  the  same  in  its  effects,  as  the 
■waste  of  food.  If  a  man  wastes  clothing,  he  deprives  his  fellowmen 
of  a  portion  of  that  clothing  which  they  ought  to  have  ;  or  obliges  his 
fellowmen  to  work  harder  than  they  would  otherwise  need  to  work, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  his  wastefulness.  The 
man  who  is  wasteful  with  respect  to  houses,  furniture  and  the  like,  does 
the  same  :  he  wastes  a  portion  of  wealth  which  others  ought  to  have, 
or  else  oblige  others  to  go  through  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than 
they  ought  to  have  to  go  through. 

A  man  may  buy  the  food  or  clothing  which  he  wastes,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  matter  :  he  still  takes  food  from  the  parties  who 
ought  to  have  it  to  support  them,  and  either  leaves  them  in  want  of 
what  is  needful,  or  else  obliges  them  to  labour  harder  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  to  supply  the  place  of  what  he  wastes.  Suppose 
Ihat  I  had  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom,  and  were  to  spend  it  in 
buying  up  all  the  food  and  clothing  in  the  land,  and  were  to  waste 
that  food  and  clothing  ;  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  I  should 
reduce  my  countrymen  to  want  and  nakedness  ; — to  wretchedness 
and  death.  If  I  were  to  buy  up  all  the  food  and  clothing  in  the 
iingdom  for  the  purpose  of  re-distributing  it  amongst  the  people  in 
the  shape  of  wages  for  useful  labour,  the  case  would  be  widely  differ- 
ent. I  should,  in  that  case,  be  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
instead  of  destroying  it,  and  promoting  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its 
inhabitants,  instead  of  involving  them  in  want  and  ruin.     This  would 


be  economy,  not  leaste.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  though  no  single 
individual  has  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom,  yet  the  people  at  larae 
have  :  and  if  the  people  at  large  use  their  money  in  buying  food  and 
clothing  for  purposes  of  waste,  they  deprive  the  people  of  so  much  of 
the  food  and  clothing  which  they  ought  to  have,  and  thus  reduce  the 
people  either  to  want  and  starvation,  or  oblige  them  to  labour  beyond 
their  strength  in  order  to  produce  an  additional  quantity  to  supply 
the  place  of  what  is  wasted. 

All  waste,  then,  is  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  people  at  large. 
It  is  injurious  to  men's  bodies,  and  it  is  injurious  to  men's  souls.  It 
tends  to  impoverish  and  destroy  men ;  and  when  it  does  not  destroy 
them,  it  tends,  by  depriving  them  of  leisure,  and  overworking  their 
powers,  to  prevent  their  spiritual  development,  their  moral  improve- 
ment, and  their  general  enjoyment  of  life.  "Waste  therefore  is  a  uni- 
versal and  unchanging  injury  ;  a  great  and  grievous  sin. 

There  are  various  ways  of  wasting  things.  A  man  may  waste  food 
by  throwing  it  into  the  sea,  or  letting  it  lie  by  him  till  it  is  injured  or 
spoiled.  Or  a  man  may  eat  more  than  is  needful  for  his  welfare. 
Or  a  man  may  be  guilty  of  waste  by  throwing  a  portion  of  his  food 
upon  the  dunghill,  or  giving  it  to  useless  animals.  Suppose  a  man 
should  give  a  quantity  of  food  to  rats  or  mice  ;  that  food  would  he 
wasted.  The  rats  and  the  mice  do  nothing  towards  producing  food  : 
on  the  contrary,  their  principal  work  is  destruction.  To  feed  them 
therefore  with  wholesome  food,  would  not  only  be  to  waste  food,  but 
to  injure  society  in  other  ways.  By  feeding  them,  you  would  increase 
the  number  of  troublesome  creatures.  Suppose  you  take  food  and 
give  it  to  useless  dogs  or  horses,  the  result  is  much  the  same.  The 
dogs  and  horses  may  not  do  mischief  like  the  rats  and  mice,  but  they 
do  no  good.  They  do  mischief  in  one  way  ;  for  they  require  attend- 
ance and  labour  which  ought  to  be  otherwise  bestowed.  The  dogs 
must  have  kennels  and  collars,  and  the  horses  must  have  stables  and 
trappings,  and  the  kennels  and  stables  cannot  be  built,  and  the  collars 
and  trappings  cannot  be  made,  without  labour.  And  all  the  labour 
that  is  taken  from  useful  callings  and  spent  on  useless  ones,  is  waste  ; 
is  loss  :  and  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  so  much  property  taken  from 
mankind.  If  all  the  men  in  the  country  were  employed  on  useless 
labour,  nothing  useful  would  be  produced.  We  should  have  neither 
food  nor  clothing,  neither  furniture  nor  houses.  And  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  employed  on  useless  labour,  the  result  is  the 
same  in  degree.  The  country  must  either  have  less  of  all  useful 
things  than  they  ought  to  have,  or  labour  harder  than  they  ought  to 
labour,  in  order  to  produce  an  additional  quantity  of  those  things. 
To  waste  food  on  useless  dogs  or  horses  therefore  is  a  double  injury, 
— it  is  as  bad  as  wasting  it  in  feeding  rats  and  mice. 

Again  ;  men  often  waste  food  through  ignorance  or  carelessness. 
Great  quantities  of  food  are  wasted  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  in 
cooking.  Great  quantities  also  are  lost  for  want  of  right  methods  of 
preserving  it.  Great  quantities  of  food  are  wasted  in  other  ways 
through  ignorance  and  carelessness.  People  therefore  that  would  not 
be  guilty  of  waste,  ought  to  use  their  endeavours  to  acquire  knowledge, 
as  well  as  be  careful  to  make  good  use  of  their  knowledge  when 
they  have  got  it. 

Vast  quantities  of  food  are  wasted  in  this  country  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Intoxicating  drinks  are  of  no  use  what- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  they  are  dreadfully  injurious.  They  neither 
make  people  healthy  and  strong,  Bor  do  they  make  them  gooJ  ot 
happy.  They  tend,  on  the  contraiy,  to  make  people  siekly  and  weak;, 
wicked  and  miserable.  Tha  injiary  they  do  is  infinrte.  Ml  iood, 
therefore,  that  is  converted  into  intoxfcating  drinks,  is  worse  than 
wasted.  It  is  not  only  rendered  useless,  but  converted  into  an  in- 
strument of  infinite  and  unutterable  mischief.  No  one  thing  in  the 
universe  does  so  much  hurt  as  intoxicating  drinks.  No  one  thing  causes, 
so  much  vice,  and  produces  so  much  wretchedness.  Men,  therefore, 
who  turn  good  food  into  intoxicating  drinks,  are  not  only  guilty  of 
wasting  good  food,  but  of  converting  it  into  instruments  of  wholesale 
wretchedness  and  ruin.  And  all  intoxicating  drinks  are  made  from 
food.  Hum  is  made  from  sugar  :  whiskey  is  made  from  oats  and  po- 
tatoes :  ale  and  porter  are  made  from  barley  :  wine  and  brandy  are 
made  from  fruit.  And  so  with  other  intoxicating  drinks.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  thus  wasted  is  immense.  A  quantity  of  food  sufficient  to 
support  the  whole  population  has  frequently  been  wasted  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Even 
at  present,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  supply  every  poor  and  starv- 
ing family  in  the  country  is  thus  wasted. 

Again  ;  food  may  be  wasted  by  gluttony.  A  man  may  eat  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  as  he  needs.  In  this  case  he  not  only  wastes  a  por- 
tion of  food,  but  injures  his  health,  and  unfits  himself  for  the  amount 
of  useful  labour  which  he  ought  to  perform.  He  does  more  ;  he  in- 
jures his  mind  ;  he  unfits  himself  for  thought  and  reading  ;  renders 
himself  more  sensual  than  he  ought  to  be,  and  prepares  himself  for 
profligacy  and  filthiness. 

Men  may  waste  other  kinds  of  property  in  various  ways.  They 
may  waste  furniture,  by  cramming  their  houses  with  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  as  is  needful  to  their  comfort  or  welfare.  They  may  waste 
clothing,  by  purchasing  twice  or  thrice,  or  fifty  times  as  much  as  they 
can  use,  and  allowing  it  to  lie  by  in  their  chests  and  drawers  and 
wardrobes,  to  feed  the  hungry  moth. 

Men  may  waste  furniture  and  clothing,  by  having  them  made  twice 
or  thrice,  or  a  hundred  times  as  costly  as  they  need  to  be,  or  which  is 
much  the  same,  they  can  waste  human  labour,  by  inducing  men  to 
employ  themselves  on  things  which  are  useless,  instead  of  employing 
themselves  on  things  which  are  useful. 

All  waste  or  useless  luxury  is  injurious.  Every  waster  is  a  thief 
and  a  murderer. 

Again  ;  it  is  as  criminal  to  prevent  the  production  of  wealth,  as  it 
is  to  waste  it  when  produced.  If  I  were  to  prevent  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  from  producing  any  more  food,  I  should  as  effectually 
starve  them  to  deatli,  as  if  I  were  to  waste  the  food  which  they  have 
already  produced.  If  I  were  to  prevent  the  people  of  this  country 
from  producing  any  more  cloth,  I  sliould  as  effectually  reduce  them  to 
nakedness  and  rags,  as  if  I  destroyed  the  cloth  already  made.  To 
prevent  the  production  of  wealth  is  therefore  as  great  a  sin,  and  as 
great  an  injury,  as  to  waste  it  when  it  is  produced. 

The  production  of  wealth  may  be  prevented  in  various  ways.  If 
you  get  possession  of  land,  and  refuse  to  cultivate  it  ;  or  if  you  have 
men  around  you  who  would  cultivate  it  for  a  portion  of  its  produce, 
and  you  refuse  to  let  them  do  so,  you  prevent  the  production  of  wealth. 
Every  man  that  has  land  in  his  possession  and  neglects  to  cultivate 
it,  and  refuses  to  allow  others  to  cultivate  it,  is  guiliy  of  preventing 
the  production  of  wealth. 

Again  ;  a  man  may  have  money.  If  he  chooses,  he  can  spend  that 
money  in  employing  unemployed  labourers  in  gathering  wool,  or  mak- 
ing clothes  ;  in  making  paper,  or  printing  books  ;  in  felling  trees,  or 
sawing  timber,  or  making  furniture  ;  and  thus,  without  impoverishing 
or  injuring  himself,  both  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
promote  its  better  distribution.  If  he  refuses  to  employ  his  money 
in  this  way,  and  thus  leaves  his  neighbours  unemployed,  he  is  charge- 
able with  checking  the  production  of  wealth,  and  obstructing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 


A  man  may  check  the  production  of  wealth  by  checking  the  spread 
of  knowledge.  Knowledge  enables  men  to  produce  twice,  thrice,  or 
larenty  times  as  anucBa  wealth  aa  they  would  be  able  to  produce  with- 
out Knowledge.  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  as  good  as  strength.  The 
man  who  checks; the  ^reaior  advancement  of  knowledge,  is  charge- 
able with  preventing  the  production  of  wealth  :  he  is  chargeable  with 
causing  or  perpetuating  poverty,  and  of  subjecting  lafiji.  to-  all  the 
miseries  and  dangers  of  want  and  destitution. 

©ovemments  may  do  a  great  deal,  either  in  the  way  of  wasting 
wealth,  or  of  preventing  its  production.  If  governments  make  or  per- 
jsetuate  laws,  for  instance,  to  prevent  the  division  of  large  landed 
estates,  and  obstruct  the  free  and  equitable  distribution  of  landed 
property  generally,  they  check  the  production  of  wealth.  When  land- 
holders are  allowed  to  have  such  large  estates  duty  free,  that  they  are 
enabled  to  live  in  abundance  on  a  portion  of  their  land,  while  they 
leave  the  remainder,  the  greater  portion  perhaps,  to  lie  waste,  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  community  is  incalculable.  Yet  this  the  Govern- 
ment allows.  They  raise  the  landholders  above  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating the  whole  of  their  land,  and  thus  lessen  their  inducements  to 
employ  their  neighbours  on  their  estates,  and  thus  increase  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  does 
infinite  mischief  in  this  way. 

Again  ;  governments  may  prevent  the  production  of  wealth  by 
foolish  or  excessive  taxation.  They  may  lay  a  tax,  for  instance,  on 
newspapers,  and  thus  prevent  their  multiplication.  We  should  have 
had  twenty  newspapers  where  we  have  one,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
tax  on  newspapers.  And  the  newspapers  would  have  been  far  better 
in  character  than  they  are  at  present.  And  newspapers  form  a 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  tax  on  paper  too  prevents  the  multiplication  of  books.  If  the 
tax  on  paper  were  repealed,  the  author,  the  printer,  and  the  book- 
seller would  be  able  to  supply  many  books  at  about  one  half  the  price 
at  which  they  are  obliged  to  sell  them  at  present.  And  books  are  a 
most  important  portion  of  the  wealth  of  a  people. 

A  tax  on  windows  or  houses,  on  food  or  on  clothing,  has  the  same 
bad  effect.  It  invariably  checks  production,  and  thus  impoverishes 
and  degrades  the  people. 

A  [tax  on  land  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  A  tax  on  land 
would  oblige  the  landholder  to  cultivate  his  land,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  being  a  burden  and  expense  to  him.  Instead  of  checking  the 
production  of  wealth,  it  would  double  or  treble  it  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years. 

Government  may  cause  waste  and  check  the  production  of  wealth, 
by  taking  men  from  productive  labour,  and  keeping  them  in  idleness, 
or  by  employing  them  on  unproductive  or  destructive  labour.  This 
they  do  when  they  keep  up  a  large  standing  army,  or  a  numerous 
fleet.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  do  nothing  in  general  :  they  waste 
their  powers  in  idleness.  When  they  do  do  any  thing,  it  is  seldom  of 
any  use,  and  is  frequently  exceedingly  injurious. 

Government  may  also  cause  waste  by  enabling  other  people  to  live 
without  labour.  The  National  Debt  is  a  cause  of  incalculable  waste 
in  this  way.  The  men  who  live  on  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  men  who  live  on  the  taxes,  are,  in  general,  as 
useless  to  the  community  as  rats  and  mice,  and  in  many  cases  a  thou- 
sand times  more  injurious.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  soldiers  and 
sailors  living  idly  and  uselessly  on  the  public  funds  :  but  to  have  men 
living  on  the  public  funds  who  have  not  even  the  name  or  appearance 
of  public  servants,  is  still  worse.  The  waste  occasioned  by  the 
National  Debt  is  upwards  of  thirty  millions  a-year,  or  more  than  a 
pound  a-head  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  injury  done  to  commerce  by  the  National  Debt  causes 
additional  loss  to  the  country,  I  should  judge,  to  the  extent  of  twjnty 
millions  more.  How  this  happens  I  may  explain  at  length  hereafter. 
The  Government  of  this  country,  by  its  foolish  and  wicked  system  of 
taxation,  and  by  its  folly  and  wickedness  in  other  ways,  causes  waste 
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incalculable,  and  prevents,  to  an  extent  quite  alarming,  the  production 
of  additional  wealth. 

Those  who  would  not  be  guilty  of  wasting  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  or  of  preventing  or  checking  its  production,  ought,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  teetotalers. 

They  ought,  in  the  second  place,  to  give  up  suuff  and  tobacco. 

They  ought,  in  the  third  place,  to  abstain  from  all  useless  articles, 
whether  of  food  or  drink  ;  of  clothing  or  furniture. 

They  ought,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  be  temperate  in  all  their  indul- 
gences. 

They  ought,  in  the  fifth  place,  to  seek  the  annihilation  of  Royalty 
and  Aristocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  enlightened 
Democracy. 

They  ought,  in  the  sixth  place,  to  labour  for  the  abolition  of  the 
law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture. 

They  ought,  in  the  seventh  place,  to  seek  the  transfer  of  the  taxes 
from  commerce  and  industry,  to  land. 

They  ought,  in  the  eighth  place,  to  seek  the  abolition  of  the  State 
Church,  and  the  appropriation  of  all  its  property  and  revenues  to  useful 
public  purposes. 

They  ought,  in  the  ninth  place,  to  seek  the  abolition  of  the  National 
Debt. 

They  ought,  in  the  tenth  place,  to  seek  the  reduction  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  establishments  of  Government. 

They  ought,  in  the  eleventh  place,  to  seek  for  knowledge,  and  to 
reduce  to  practice  their  knowledge  when  they  have  got  it. 

They  ought,  in  the  twelfth  place,  to  do  all  they  can  to  promote 
the  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  others. 

They  ought,  in  the  thirteenth  place,  to  labour  to  promote  eveiy 
form  of  virtue  amongst  their  fellow-creatures. 

PEACE,  NON-RESISTANCE,  ETC. 

DbA£   FKTEiri), 

Tou  seem  to  think  that  it  was  because  you  had  changed  your 

views  on  the  subject  of  non-resistance  that  I  doubted  your  sincerity.  In  this 
you  are  mistaken.  I  understood  you  to  deny  having  ever  been  a  non-resistant. 
Lately  you  have  made  this  matter  a  great  deal  plainer.  Tou  now  acknow- 
ledgehaving  been  a  thorough  non-resistant,  with  only  one  exception  ;  whereas 
in  the  article  of  which  I  complained  you  named  the  management  of  children 
as  bat  one  instance  of  your  dissent,  ivhich,  according  to  a  very  common  way 
of  speaking  and  writiug,  left  the  impression  that  there  were  other  instances  of 
the  same  nature. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  answered  my  letters, 
but  wish ,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  you  that  I  am  more  than  ever  in  love 
with  ultra-peace  principles.  It  appears  plain  to  me  that  there  is  no  consistent 
medium  between  '  Eesist  not  evil '  and  the  war  spirit.  Fighting  for  expedi- 
ency" sake  is  the  foundation  of  all  war  and  strife — at  least  itis  the  plea  by 
which  it  gains  credit  among  mankind. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  I  think  the  management  of  children  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  non-resistance  toward  adults.  If  yon  will 
tell  me  why  you  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  toward  your  children  as  they  grow 
up  to  manhood,  I  will  tell  you  in  the  same  words  why  I  (who  have  no  child- 
ren) have  laid  it  aside  altogether. 

You  say  a  thorough  non-resistant  cannot  confine  a  madman ;  I  have  heard 
persons  say  that  a  teetotaler  could  not  drink  water  that  ran  through  a  barley 
field,  but  you  know  that  this  is  straining  the  thing  beyond  its  proper  bounds 
for  the  purpose  of  tearing  it  to  pieces.  I  can  answer  all  these  extreme 
queries  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  still  obey  the  precept,  '  resist  not  evil.' 

The  best  definition  of  the  term  non-resistance  as  it  is  understood  and  set 
forth  by  its  friends  and  advocates,  both  in  this  country  and  America,  is  this — 
It  is  the  law  of  love  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  force.  The  non-resistant  be- 
lieves it  his  duty  to  sufl'er  rather  than  io  resist — to  die  rather  than  kill — to 
forgive,  rather  than  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  judging  and 
punishing  his  fellow-creatures.  Trusting  in  God,  they  can  leave  their  afiairs 
in  his  hand,  and  therefore  forgive  all  trespasses,  even  as  they  expect  to  be  for- 
given. I  believe  this  is  the  doctrine  of  heaven, — that  it  is  the  best  and  safest 
policy,  and  that  every  deviation  from  it  is  the  downward  road. 

You  will  see  then,  that  in  this  matter,  I  think  you  have  changed  for  the 
worse — that  you  have  gone  backward ;  and  like  the  dog,  begun  to  swallow 
what  once  you  vomited  up.  You  have  joined  the  world  in  its  fighting  policy, 
and  seem  to  think  that  such  policy  will  be  necessary  as  long  as  the  earth  en- 
dures. I  have  a  better  hope ;  I  believe  the  law  of  love  is  destined  to  super- 
sede the  law  of  force,  and  thns  fill  the  earth  with  peace  and  love,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 


I  do  dot  believe  these  things  merely  because  t  hey  are  written,  but  because 
they  have  their  foundation  in  nature.  Anger  begets  anger.  Porce  begets 
force.  Love  begets  love.  Hate  begets  hate.  In  short,  tJie  world  is  nearly 
full  of  force,  of  hate,  and  fighting,  and  the  only  remedy  for  it  is,  '  Overcome 
evil  with  good.' 

Still,  I  allow  you  the  privilege  of  differing  from  me,  to  what  extent  you  see 
fit.  What  I  regarded  as  dishonest,  was  what  appeared  a  palpable  denial  of  your 
former  views. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  inhuman  and  diabolical 
tyrants  called  Government.  Little  sympathy  as  I  have  with  fighting  reform- 
ers, 1  have  much  less  with  Government.  You  have  said  nothmg  too  strong 
against  these  monsters,  and  I  heartily  hope  you  will  not  be  long  ere  you  are 
clear  of  their  unrighteous  grasp. 

I  have  many  things  which  I  would  like  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  non-resistr 
ance,  but  knowing   that  my  letters  are  not  fit  to  appear  in  print,  I  shall 
refrain :  having  no  desire  to  assist  you  to  stride  over  this  subjeet  by  a  one- 
sided controversy.  t-ixa 
Tour,  for  bloodless  Eeform, 

HsifKT  PAiPHRAMAHD. 
ANSWER. 

Dear  PitrEHT), 

I  am  glad  you  are  now  free  from  the  unhappy  suspicion  under 
which  you  laboured.  I  shall  never  quarrel  with  you  for  being  an  ultra-non- 
resistant.  Though  I  think  the  principle  of  ultra-non-resistance  untrue,  I  still 
believe  non-resistance  in  general  to  be  wise  and  virtuous  and  happy. 

There  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  medium  between  ultra-nonresistance  and  the 
war  spirit.  A  man  may,  in  my  judgment,  act  on  the  non-resistance  principle 
in  general,  and  yet,  in  particular  cases,  use  force.  I  always  used  force,  more 
or  less,  with  my  children.  I  was  not  satisfied  that  it  was"  possible  to  govern 
children  in  all  cases  without  force  :  yet  in  other  respects  I  was  a  thorough 
non-resistant.  I  neither  employed  force  myself,  nor  sanctioned  the  employ- 
ment of  force  in  others. 

I  think  you  are  wrong  in  saying  that  fighting  for  expediency  is  the  fotm- 
dation  of  all  war  and  strife  ;  though  you  are  right  enough  in  saying  that  ex- 
pediency is  the  pretence  by  which  war  and  strife  are  generally  justified. 

You  say  that  the  management  of  children  has,  you  think,  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  non-resistance  towards  advdts.  I  think  otherwise. 
The  question  is, '  Is  the  use  of  force  towards  human  beings  in  all  cases  wrong  % ' 
I  say  it  is  not ;  and  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  I  give  the  ease  of  children.  We 
are  obliged,  I  contend,  to  use  force  with  children,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
lives.  If  you  leave  children  out  of  the  question,  then  the  question  itself  be- 
comes quite  a  different  one.  The  question  then  will  be,  '  Is  it  right  in  any 
case  to  use  force  towards  adult  human  beings  T  The  question  then  arises 
What  is  meant  by  adult  human  beings?  When  may  a  human  being  be  said 
to  be  adult?  And  how  is  the  question  of  adultness'to  be  decided  ?  By  refer- 
ence to  years,  or  size,  or  mental  development?  If  by  years,  how  will  you  get 
over  the  difficulty  that  some  appear  as  adult,  as  perfect  men  and  women  at 
the  age  of  12  or  14,  as  others  at  20  or  25  ?  If  you  say  that  adnltness  is  to  be 
reckoned  according  to  size,  the  difficulty  will  be  no  less.  If  vou  reckon  adnlt- 
ness according  to  mental  development,  j'ou  and  I  may  probably  agree  in'opinion 
for  I  firmly  hold  that  human  beings  whose  minds  are  properly  developed' 
never  need  to  be  treated  with  force.  Nay  more,  I  even  believe  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  men,  whether  fully  developed  or  not,  may  be  better  managed 
by  reason  and  affection,  by  instruction  and  persuasion,  than  by  any  appli- 
cation of  force.  But  I  still  believe  that  in  other  cases,  men  cannot  be 
managed  without  force.  I  believe  that  reason,  persuasion,  and  kindness 
should  in  all  cases  be  tried,  and  that  force  should  never  be  used  but  when 
gentler  influences  have  failed.  And  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  true 
and  rational  principle  on  which  we  can  act. 

You  say,  '  If  I  will  tell  you  why  I  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  towards  my 
children  as  they  grow  up  to  manhood,  j-ou  will  tell  me,  in  the  same  words, 
why  you  have  laid  aside  force  altogether.'  I  answer,  then,  that  the  reason 
why  I  refrain  from  using  force  towards  my  children  as  they  stow  up  to  man- 
hood is,  that  I  find  it  possible,  in  general,  to  govern  them  without  it.  But  I  mav 
add,  that  if  I  found  it  impossible  to  govern  upgrown  children  by  gentle  means,  1 
should  feel  it  my  duty  to  employ  force.     If  I  had  children  that'robbed  me,  that 

abused  the  confidence  I  placed  in  them  to  injure  me  in  mv  business if  I  had 

children  that  threatened  their  mother,  and  endangered  her  life,  or  that  used 
violence  towards  their  brothers  or  sisters,  I  would^  in  the  first  place,  do  my 
best  to  reform  them  by  gentle  means  :  I  would,  in  the  next  place,  endeavour 
to  reform  them  by  forcible  means ;  and  I  would,  in  the  last  place,  if  I  failed 
to  reform  them,  exclude  them  from  my  dwelling  by  force.  I  think  it  possible 
to  employ  all  that  amount  of  aff'ection  and  persuasion,  and  to  exercise  all  that 
amount  of  forbearance  and  non-resistance  which  can  be  of  use,  and  at  the  same 
time  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  employing  force  when  these  have  proved 
ineffectual. 

Your  answer  to  what  I  say  on  the  subject  of  governing  mad-men,  is  pleasant 
and  witty,  but  not  sound,  ilad-men  are  men,  but  water  running  through  a 
barley-field  is  not  intoxicating  drink.  The  question  is.  Is  it  lawful ;  is  it 
proper  to  employ  force  twards  any  human  being  in  any  ease ;  or  is  it  not?  I 
say  it  is  lawful  and  proper  to  employ  force  towards  human  beings  in  certain 
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eases.  I  say  it  is  lawful  and  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  employ  force  towards 
children  and,  in  the  second  place,  towards  idiots  and  madmen,  and,  in  the 
third  place,  towards  all  others  who  cannot  be  ruled,  or  who  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  injuring  or  destroying  themselves  or  others,  without  force.  If  you 
say  that  it  is  unlawful  or  wrong  to  use  force  towards  a  child  or  a  madman, 
you  speak  as  a  thorough-going  and  consistent  non-resistant ;  but  you  say  what 
I  believe  to  be  untrue.  If  you  say  that  it  is  lawful  and  right  to  use  force 
towards  a  child  or  a  madman,  you  agree  with  me,  but  you  give  up  your  ultra 
non-resistance.  For,  allowing  that  it  is  right  to  use  force  towards  a  madman, 
another  question  arise.=,  When  may  a  man  be  said  to  be  mad]  There  are  end- 
less varieties  of  madness,  and  in  each  variety  there  are  endless  degrees.  Some 
are  mad  on  one  point,  some  on  all  points.  Some  are  a  little  mad,  and  some 
are  very  mad.  Some  contend  that  all  are  mad  more  or  less,  in  one  way  or 
other.  According  to  this  principle,  it  might  be  lawful  and  proper,  in  some 
cases,  to  employ  force  towards  all. 

Again ;  with  respect  to  children.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  some 
people  are  as  perfect  children  at  forty,  as  others  are  at  four.  You  also  know, 
that  aged  people  are  subject  to  a  second  childhood,  as  helpless  and  as  wayward 
as  the  first.  You  also  know,  that  men  differ  infinitely,  both  with  respect  to 
bodily  strength  and  intellectual  power, — that  there  is  as  greab  a  difference 
among  up-grown  men  in  many  cases,  as  there  is  between  cliildren  and  up- 
grown  men  in  general.  If  therefore  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  force  may 
with  propriety  be  used  in  the  management  of  children,  it  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  force  may  be  used  under  certain  circumstances  in  the  manage- 
ment of  up-grown  people.  There  are  madmen  who  are  not  called  madmen, 
and  there  are  children  who  are  not  called  children.  There  are  children  of 
everj'  age,  from  a  day  to  a  hundred  years ;  and  there  are  children  of  every 
size,  from  a  span  to  eight  feet  four. 

You  say,  '  The  best  definition  of  the  term  non-resistance,  as  it  is  understood 
and  set  forth  by  its  friends  and  advocates,  both  in  this  country  and  America  is, 
the  law  of  love,  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  force.'  I  answer,  the  law  of  love 
does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  force.  The  law  of  love  and  the  law 
of  force  are  perfectly  consistent.  The  law  of  lovo  requires  the  use  of  force. 
You  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  do  for  your  children  what  love  requires  you  to 
do,  without  the  employment  of  force.  And  you  cannot,  in  many  cases,  do  for 
up-grown  men  what  love  requires  you  to  do,  without  the  employment  of  force. 
Again ;  God  Almighty  employs  force,  and  he  does  so  consistently  with  his 
love.  And  we  may  employ  force  consistently  with  the  law  of  love.  Force  is 
given  us  to  be  employed  under  the  influences  of  love,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  intelligence :  and  the  law  of  human  duty  is,  in  all  cases,  to  seek  the  greatest 
happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  employ  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
endi  either  force,  instruction,  persuasion,  example,  or  forbearance,  as  we  may 
believe  best  calculated  to  accomplish  our  benevolent  object. 

You  say,  '  The  non-resistant  believes  it  to  be  his  duty  rather  to  suffer  than 
to  resist;  to  die,  rather  than  to  kill;  to  forgive,  rather  than  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  judging  and  punishing  his  fellow-cr.'atures.'  I 
answer,  I  also  believe  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  general,  to  suffer,  rather  than  to  re- 
sist ;  to  die,  rather  than  to  kill ;  to  forgive,  rather  than  to  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  judging  and  punishing  my  fellow-creatures.  Still,  there 
are  cases  in  which  I  might  think  it  my  duty,  after  suffering  for  a  while,  to 
resist.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  I  might  think  it  my  duty  rather  to  kill, 
than  to  allow  myself  to  be  killed.  And  though  I  think  that  all  men  should 
do  what  they  can  by  way  of  instruction,  persuasion,  and  example,  to  reform 
their  fellow-creatures,  yet  I  also  think  that  men  may,  with  perfect  propriety, 
and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  law  of  universal  and  unchanging  love,  pro- 
ceed to  judge  and  punish  their  fellow-creatures.  God  punishes  men  for  their 
good.  Men  punish  themselves  for  their  own  good :  and  they  may  punish 
others  for  the  same  object.  Men  may  punish  their  fellow-men  from  the  purest 
impulses  of  benevolence.  The  law  of  love  and  the  law  of  force,  I  repeat,  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  each  other. 

You  say  I  have  joined  the  world  in  its  fighting  policy.  I  answer,  I  certainly 
believe  that  fighting  in  some  cases  is  lawful  and  right.  But  I  am  far  from  join- 
ing with  the  world  either  in  their  present  plans  of  government,  or  their  pre- 
sent plans  of  fighting.  I  am,  notwithstanding  my  belief  that  force  is  in  some 
cases  lawful  and  right,  substantially  and  generally  a  peace  man  and  a  non-re- 
sistant. I  believe  that  ninty  nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  wars  in  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  engaged,  might  have  been  safely  avoided.  I  believe 
too  that  physical  force  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  opposition 
to  tyrannical  Governments  might  also  be  safely  and  advantageously  dispensed 
with.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  there  ai'e  cases  in  which  people  may  feel  it 
their  duty  to  employ  force  ;  cases  in  which  people  may  employ  force  consis- 
tently with  pure  and  universal  love  :  cases  in  which  to  neglect  to  employ  force 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  love, 

I  believe  with  you  in  general,  '  that  anger  begets  anger,  and  that  force  be- 
gets force :'  but  I  also  believe  that  there  arc  cases  in  which  anger  and  force 
tend  to  annihilate  evil  and  promote  good.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that 
anger  and  force,  though  both  of  them  from  God,  and  both  of  them  divine,  are 
not  designed  by  God  to  be  the  principal  influences  employed  in  tlie  govern- 
ment of  men.  I  believe  that  God  intended  anger  and  force  to  be  employed, 
but  that  he  intended  gentleness  and  love,  instruction  and  persuasion  to  be 
still  more  employed. 


I  have  no  objection  to  the  priaeiple  of  over-coming  evil  with  good.  But 
force  itself  is  good  in  its  place.  The  use  of  force  under  the  impulse  of  good 
and  holy  affections,  and  under  the  direction  of  wisdom,  is  aa  good  in  its 
place  as  the  use  of  instruction  and  persuasion. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  I  think  it  perfectly  right  for  a  man  to  be  influenced  by 
a  regard  to  bis  own  welfare,  as  well  as  by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  others.  I 
believe  that  respect  to  our  own  welfare  is  as  much  a  law  of  our  nature,  and  as 
much  the  law  of  God,  as  respect  to  the  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And 
I  also  believe,  that  that  instinctive  anger,  of  which  we  are  naturally  the  sub- 
jects, is  as  divine  and  as  useful  in  its  place,  as  intelligence,  deliberation  and 
prndence.  I  believe  that  man,  at  different  periods  of  his  existence,  and  in  the 
different  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed  through  life,  will  be  re- 
quired to  exercise  all  his  faculties,  to  develope  all  his  instincts,  and  to  act  to- 
wards his  fellow-creatures  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  in- 
finite variety  of  the  relations  in  which  he  may  stand  to  them,  and  that  he  may 
do  all  this  consistently  with  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  his  nature,  and  the  law 
of  love.  Natural,  instinctive  anger  itself  is  not  essentially  opposed  to  love. 
It  is  not  love,  nor  does  it  always  move  in  harmony  with  love  ;  but  it  is  not 
essentiallj'  or  necessarily  opposed  to  love. 

In  conclusion,  all  religious  and  all  philosophical  systems,  appear  to  me  to 
do  injustice  to  human  nature  :  they  all  bear  the  marks  of  human  imperfec- 
tion :  they  all  aim  at  developing  and  perfecting  a  pari  of  man  only,  instead 
of  the  whole  of  man.  They  all  regard  religion  or  moral  excellence  as  consist 
ing  too  much  in  some  one  thing,  and  too  little  in  others.  Not  one  of  them 
recognizes  the  fulness  of  human  nature.  Not  one  of  them  bears  the  stamp  of 
universality.  Not  one  of  them  seems  calculated  to  develope  the  whole  of  the 
human  being,  to  bring  forth  all  that  is  excellent  in  humanity,  and  to  render 
the  man  and  his  virtue  complete.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  the  best ;  but  even 
that,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  interpreted,  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  man  and 
God's  universe.  There  is  no  form  or  version  of  the  religion  of  Christ  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  that  is  perfect  and  complete ;  that  is  thoroughly  divine ; 
that  is  truly  universal ;  that  is  invariably  and  thoroughly  beneficent.  There 
is  no  form  or  version  therefore  of  Christianity,  that  man  can  safely  take  as  his 
only  and  absolute  law.  The  only  law  by  which  we  can  govern  ourselves  with 
perfect  safety  and  advantage,  is  the  great,  the  unchanging,  the  universal  law 
of  God,  as  written  on  our  own  soul,  as  interwoven  with  our  own  nature,  and 
as  revealed  to  us  through  all  God's  work.s,  and  by  all  the  changing  circum- 
stances and  events  of  human  life.  In  other  words,  the  great,  the  only  princi- 
ple on  which  we  can  safely  act  is  this,  to  do  our  best  to  develope  and  perfect 
our  own  nature, — to  develope  and  perfect  every  faculty  of  our  souls  and  every 
power  of  our  bodies ;  to  do  our  best  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
both  to  secure  our  own  perfection  and  well  being,  and  to  promote  the  perfection 
and  well  being  of  all  our  fellow-creatures. 

I  say  this  is  the  great  and  the  only  law  under  which  mankind  are  placed 
by  their  almighty  Creator,  and  the  only  law  by  which  they  can  securely  and 
advantageously  govern  themselves.  And  this  law  is  at  variance  ivith  the  abs- 
tract principle  of  non-resistance.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  non-resistant 
principle  in  general,  but  not  opposed  in  all  things  to  the  law  of  force.  That  is 
to  say,  while  the  law  under  which  God  has  placed  us,  requires  us  to  employ 
the  peaceful,  the  non-resistant  policy  in  general ;  it  not  only  leaves  us  at 
liberty,  but  makes  it  our  duty  in  certain  cases,  to  employ  force,  both  for  our 
own  protection  and  welfare,  and  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

Still,  I  believe  that  all  the  Reforms  we  need  may  be  obtained  without 
blood ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  our  country  may  be  managed  without  war.  I 
am  therefore  for  a  moral  force  struggle  with  our  domestic  tyrants,  and  for 
peace  with  foreign  powers.  I  therefore  can  subscribe  myself,  not  only  yours 
affectionately,  as  heretofore,  but 

Yours,  for  bloodless  Reform  : 

Joseph  Basebr. 


A  GOOD  HINT. 


I  am  requested  to  state,  that  my  publications  are  sold  at  Mr.  Smith's 
Temperance  Hotel,  Low  Pavement,  Nottingham,  and  that  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  sale  goes  towards  the  support  of  the  wives  and 
families  of  those  who  are  suffering  imprisonment  in  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  towards  supplying  the  means  of  their  defence  at  the  assizes.  The 
friends  at  Nottingham  are  wishful  that  the  Democrats  of  other  towns 
should  follow  their  example, — should  do  their  utmost  to  put  in  circu- 
lation such  works  as  unfold  and  advocate  the  principles  of  Democracy, 
and  thus  aid,  both  in  enlightening  the  people  of  England,  and  in  raising 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  popular  cause.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  hint  thus  given  by  our  Nottingham  friends  is  adopted  and 
acted  upon  throughout  the  country. 

We  repeat,  that  the  circulation  of  sound  and  popular  democi-atic 
works,  is  the  surest  means  of  reforming  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  of  elevating  and  improring  mankind  in  general. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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EEPLY  TO  MR.  HAUGHTON. 


Dear  Sir, 

I   now   submit  the  following;  in  reply  to  your   letter. 

You  observe,  'That  my  main  object  appears  to  be  the  overthrow  of 
the  power  of  the  Aristocracy.'  I  answer.  So  far  as  political  changes 
are  concerned,  this  is  mj  main  object.  I  am  principally  wishful  to 
annihilate  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  to  transfer  the  ruling 
power  to  the  people.  I  regard  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy  as  a  great 
evil ;  as  the  source  of  most  of  the  calamities  with  which  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  afflicted,  as  well  as  of  the  calamities  with  which  our 
colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  afflicted.  I  ought,  never- 
theless, to  observe,  that  I  regard  the  illumination  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  people  as  essential  both  to  the  attainment  of  popular 
liberty,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  and  beneficial  use  of  that  liberty.  The 
great  end  of  all  my  labours  is,  to  make  men  happy,  by  making  them 
wise  and  good. 

WHAT   DO   WE   MEAN   BY   AN    ARISTOCRACY  ? 

You  ask,  '  What  I  mean  by  an  Aristocracy  V  I  answer.  By  the 
Aristocracy  of  England  I  mean  that  class  of  persons  lohom  the  law  makes 
landholder's,  legislators,  rulers  and  judges,  in  virtue  of  their  birth.  About 
eight  hundred  years  ago  a  Norman,  named  William,  came  over  to 
England,  with  a  number  of  friends  and  followers,  and  fell  upon  the 
people  of  England  sword  in  hand.  Some  of  the  people  they  killed  ; 
others  they  made  prisoners  ;  others  they  put  to  flight,  and  the  rest  they 
compelled,  by  force  and  terror,  to  acknowledge  themselves  their  sub- 
jects, their  servants,  or  their  slaves.  This  done,  William  declared  that 
all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  was  his,  to  dispose  of  as  he  thought  well. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  he  divided  amongst  his  friends  and  prin- 
cipal followers,  and  the  rest  he  took  himself.  He  also  proclaimed 
himself  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  country,  and,  in  company  with  his 
principal  followers,  proceeded  to  make  laws  for  its  government.  Amongst 
the  first  of  the  laws  which  William  and  his  associates  made,  was  one 
to  the  effect  that  the  land  which  they  had  just  divided  amongst  them- 
selves, should  remain  in  their  families  for  ever,  and  that  the  estates  ap- 
portioned to  the  different  parties,  should  go  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  unencumbered  and  undivided,  to  the  eldest  son  alone,  or  the 
next  heir.  They  also  enacted  that  the  owners  of  those  large  estates 
should,  in  virtue  of  their  estates,  be  legislators,  rulers,  and  judges  in  the 
country,  and  that  at  their  death  their  eldest  sons  should  succeed  to  their 
estates  and  privileges.  This  law,  called  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture, is  that  which  constitutes  and  perpetuates  tlie  Aristocracy  of 
this  country.  An  Aristocrat  then  is,  in  general,  one  who,  in  virtue  of 
this  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  inherits  one  of  those  large 
estates,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  his  estate  or  descent,  is  a  legislator,  a 
Tuler,  and  a  judge.  In  other  words,  by  the  Aristocracy  of  England  I 
mean,  the  privileged  land-monopolists  of  the  country,— the  men  who, 
according  to  law,  are  land-monopolists,  legislators,  rulers,  and  judges 
"by  birth.  By  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  I  mean  the  power  possessed 
by  this  class  of  persons  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  the  power  which  they  possess  in  virtue  of  the  influence 
they  have  over  the  election  and  proceedings  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  second  place. 

You  will  therefore  perceive,  that  it  is  neither  the  possession  of  land, 
nor  the  possession  of  wealth  that  makes  a  man  an  Aristocrat ;  but  the 
possession  of  certain  privileged  estates,  in  connection  with  certain 
legislative  and  judical  powers. 

You  will  also  perceive,  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
who  is  an  Aristocrat,  and  who  is  not ;  where  Aristocracy  ends,  and 
where  Democracy  begins.  Aristocracy  ends  where  the  privileged 
estates  and  hereditary  legislative  and  judicial  powers  end;  and  Demo- 
cracy begins  at  the  same  place. 

The  original  Aristocrats  of  this  country,  if  such  there  be,  are  the 
descendants  of  William  the  Norman  and  his  followers.  Most  of  the 
original  families  have  however  gone  out  of  existence,  and  their  estates 
and  privileges  have  passed  into  other  families.  There  are  those  who 
contend  that  all  the  original  families  are  extinct.  Some  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  original  families  have  been  outlawed,  and  others  put  in 
their  places.  New  Peers  or  new  Aristocrats  continue  also  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time.  Lands  that  iiave  not  been  under  the  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture  are  placed  under  that  law  ;  and  families  that  were 
formerly  not  privileged,  are  placed  among  the  privileged  class.  Still, 
though  Aristocrats  and  families  perish,  or  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  individuals  from  among  the  people  are  placed  amongst  the 


Aristocrats,  the  Aristocracy  still  remain  a  distinct  and  separate  class, 
and  my  definition  of  the  Aristocracy  is  both  sufficiently  correct  and 
sufficiently  plain. 

You  will  understand  therefore,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  men  in 
this  country  ;  one  class  are  great  landholders  and  legislators,  rulers 
and  judges  by  birth.  The  other  class  are  not.  The  first  are  the  Aristo- 
crats, the  second  are  the  People. 

There  are  many  great  landholders  among  the  People  ;  and  there 
are  many  among  the  People  who  are  very  rich  ;  but  their  lands  and 
wealth  do  not  convey  to  the  holders  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as 
the  estates  of  the  Aristocrats. 

Again  ;  there  are  many  individuals  who  are  great  landholders,  and 
whose  estates  are  under  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  who 
nevertheless  are  not  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  These,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  Aristocrats,  though  they  very  much  resemble  them. 
Though  they  are  not  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  they  are  still, 
with  respect  to  character,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  their  family  con- 
nections, aristocratic. 

THE    POWER   OF   THE    ARISTOCRACY. 

The  Aristocrats,  as  I  have  defined  them,  are  the  rulers  of  this  coun- 
try. They  have,  in  effect,  the  whole  power  of  the  country  in  their  ovra. 
hands.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  sole  governors  of  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire. They  not  only  have  a  separate  and  independent  power  of  their 
own,  as  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  they  form,  or  elect,  in 
effect,  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  most 
powerful  body  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  all-powerful :  those  therefore  who 
elect  or  control  the  House  of  Commons,  are  the  gevernors  of  the  king- 
dom,    and  the  Aristocracy  do  this. 

They  elect  the  House  of  commons.  They  do  it  thus.  They  are 
the  owners  of  the  principal  part  of  the  boroughs  or  countries  that  return 
members  to  Parliament.  The  electors  in  those  boroughs  or  counties  are 
under  their  control.  They  are  the  tenants  of  the  Aristocracy',  and  are 
required  to  vote  at  elections  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Aristo- 
crats. The  Aristocrats  nominate  the  candidates  for  those  boroughs  and 
counties,  and  thej'  as  truly  elect  the  representatives  of  those  boroughs 
and  counties,  as  if  they  were  the  only  voters.  Tliis  matter  you  will  see 
more  fully  explained  in  my  bolton  speech,  whicli  I  expect  to  publish 
in  a  few  days. 

DEMOCRACY   OR   REPUBLICANISM. 

You  say,  'I  speak  as  if  Republicanism  and  Democracy  were  always 
pure  and  good,  and  Aristocracy  and  Royalty  ever  surrounded  with  evil 
and  uncharitableness.'  I  answer,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  Republicanism  and  Democracy  are  more  friendly  to  truth  and 
righteousness,  to  freedom  and  peace,  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  than 
Royalty  and  Aristocracy ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  Republican- 
ism and  Democracy  are  always  pure  and  good.  I  do  say  this,  that 
Royalty  and  Aristocracy  are  always  attended  with  evil  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  that  they  always  will  be  :  and  I  also  say,  that  Republicanism 
will  always  be  found  to  be  preferable  to  Royalty  and  Aristocracy  ;  and 
will  in  all  cases,  if  fairly  tried,  prove  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  People. 

You  ask,  '  Can  we  not  point  to  history,  ancient  and  modem,  and 
show,  that  under  republican  and  demoratic  forms  of  government, 
tyranny  has  ruled  with  an  iron  sway,  and  injustice  has  prevailed  to  an 
extent  not  surpassed  by  the  Government  of  Kings  and  their  satellites  in 
any  age  of  the  world  V  I  answer.  No  :  we  can  do  no  such  thing.  In 
the  first  place,  no  truly  republican  or  democratic  form  of  Government 
ever  existed  in  ancient  times.  The  ancient  Governments  called  repub- 
lican or  democratic,  were  not  republican  or  democratic.  Nor  is  there  a 
pure  Republic  or  Democracy  at  present  in  operation.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  not  a  pure  Republic  or  Democracy. 
The  Government  of  the  Southern  States  is  an  Oiigarcht/,  resembling  to 
some  extent  our  own  Aristocracy.  In  those  States  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  slaves.  In  those  State,  the  law  not  only  does  not  allow  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  vote  in  the  election  of  their  rulers,  but  gives  their 
votes  to  their  masters,  the  slave-holders. 

And  even  in  the  Northern  States  the  principle  of  Democracy  is  not 
carried  out  fully.  The  people  have  not  Universal  Suffrage,  but  a  colour 
Suffrage.  If  a  man  is  known  to  have  a  tinge  of  Indian  or  of  Negro 
blood  in  him,  though  he  be  distinguished  for  wisdom,  for  virtue,  and 
for  talent,  he  is  not  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  rulers.  He  is 
treated  as  an  outcast  or  an  outlaw.  The  Government  of  America  is  not 
therefore  a  jiure  Republic  or  Democracy.  Still,  in  the  Northern  States  the 
democratic  principle  is  predominant.    The  influence  of  the  people  in  the 
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Government  is  very  great.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  free  States  are  con- 
cerned, the  Goremment  may,  without  much  impropriety,  he  spoken  of  as 
a  Republic,  compared  with  the  Government  of  England.  But  will  j'ou  say 
that  tyranny  and  injustice  hare  prevailed  in  America  to  an  extent  not 
surpassed  under  the  Government  of  Great  'Britain  and  Ireland  ?  My 
conviction  is,  that  injustice  has  not  prevailed  to  one  twentieth  the  ex 
tent  under  the  American  Government,  as  under  the  Government  of 
England, — that  the  conduct  of  the  American  Government  has,  in 
general,  been  infinitely  less  tyrannical,  than  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  My  conviction  is,  that  though  the 
American  Government  has  acted  with  great  injustice  both  to  the  Indians 
and  the  Negroes,  it  has  not  been  guilty  of  one  hundredth  part  the  cru- 
elty and  crime  of  which  the  Grovernment  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
has  been  guilty. 

You  say,  '  It  will  at  least  be  conceded  that  Democracies  have  mani- 
fested but  little  superiority  over  Aristocracies,  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  human  woe.'  This  Will  certainly  not  be  conceded  by 
me.  I  believe  that  Democracies  have  invariably  manifested  great 
superiority  over  Aristocracies  with  respect  to  the  production  of  human 
woe.  Though  the  democratic  principle  has  never  been  fairly  carried 
out  by  any  Government  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  still,  my  con- 
viction is,  that  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  carried  out,  it  has  been 
infinitely  less  productive  of  human  wretchedness,  and  infinitely  more 
productive  of  human  happiness,  than  the  principle  of  Aristocracy  or 
Monarchy. 

You  ask,  '  How  can  T  speak  of  American  institutions  in  any  other 
language  than  that  of  execration  ? '  I  answer,  Because  American 
institutions,  (I  mean  the  institutions  of  the  Northern  States,)  notwith- 
standing their  imperfections,  show  considerable  respect  to  human 
rights  and  human  liberty  :  because  they  leave  the  people  placed  under 
them  the  opportunity  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  by 
honest  industry'  :  because  they  are  less  tyrannical,  less  unjust,  less  par- 
tial, less  expensive,  and  less  oppressive  in  all  respects,  than  the  insti- 
tutions of  most  other  coimtries  :  because  men  under  the  influence  of 
those  institutions  can  invariably  obtain  employment,  good  wages,  and 
cheap  and  plentiful  provisions.  The  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
Free  States  of  America  is  infinitelj'  superior  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  superior  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  character  of  American  institutions, — it  is  superior  in  conse- 
quence of  the  democratic  influence  pervading  and  regulating  the  Govern- 
ment. The  institutions  even  of  the  Free  States  are  imperfect ;  still, 
they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  institutions  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  institutions  of  the  Slave  States  are  execrable.  In  speaking  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  I  can  use  the  language  of  execration  as  freely 
as  yourself.  But  slavery  is  not  the  only  institution  in  America. 
Slavery  is  the  institution  of  only  a  portion  of  the  States.  It  is  besides 
an  institution  which  originated,  not  in  American  Democracy,  but  in 
English  Aristocracy.  It  was  not  the  creature  of  American  Democracy, 
but  of  British  Aristocracj''.  It  exists  now,  not  in  virtue  of  Republicanism, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  It  forms  a  contrast  with  Republicanism.  It  is 
directly  and  utterly  opposed  to  Republicanism.  It  is  acknowledged 
and  felt  to  be  opposed  to  Republicanism  by  the  people  of  America 
themselves.  It  is  acknowledged  and  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  Re- 
publicanism by  the  people  of  all  nations.  And  I  may  add,  that  the 
democratic  principle  has  already  annihilated  slavery  in  many  of  the 
American  States.  It  is  gradually  annihilating  it  in  other  States.  It  will 
ultimately  annihilate  it  in  all. 

And  I  must  also  add,  that  the  influence  that  annihilated  slavery  in 
our  own  West  India  Colonies  was  not  asistocratic  or  royal  influence. 
It  was  aristocratic  or  royal  influence  that  carried  slavery  into  those 
colonies.  It  was  aristocratic  and  royal  influence  that  for  so  many  ages 
maintained  slavery  in  those  colonies.  It  was  aristocratic  and  royal  in- 
fluence that  gave  to  the  slave-holders  twenty  millions  of  money  to  pro- 
cure their  consent  to  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  that  refused 
compensation  to  the  slaves  themselves  for  the  ^vrong  and  the  cruelty 
that  had  been  done  them.  It  is  aristocratic  and  royal  influence  that  is 
labouring  to  re-establish  slavery  in  our  West  India  Colonies.  It  is  royal 
and  aristocratic  influence  that  throws  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
popular  improvement  and  popular  prosperity  in  the  West  India  Colonies, 
it  is  royal  and  aristocratic  influence  that  is  taking  the  people's  money 
at  this  hour  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  a  time,  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  fresh  negroes  from  Africa  into  the  West  India 
Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  price  of  labour  there,  and 
checking  the  march  of  the  coloured  population  on  their  way  to  intelli- 
genee  and  virtue,  to  wealth  and  prosperity.    It  was  democratic  intluenCe 


that  abolished  slaveiy  in  the  West  India  Colonies.  It  is  democratic  in- 
fluence that  is  anxiously  but  feebly  labouring  at  this  hour,  to  protect 
the  emancipated  slaves  from  the  calamities  prepared  for  them  by  aris- 
tocratic craft  and  aristocratic  cruelty. 

Let  me  further  add,  that  it  is  aristocratic  influence  that  is  supporting 
and  perpetuating  slavery  in  America  at  this  hour.  It  is  democratic 
influence  that  is  warring  with  slavery  in  America, — that  is  exposing  its 
horrors  and  injustice, — that  is  rendering  it  unpopular, — that  is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  its  speedy,  its  utter,  and  its  eternal  overthrow. 

Royal  and  aristocratic  influence  established  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies.  It  perpetuated  slavery  to  the  day  when  the  last  French 
monarch  was  deposed.  Democratic  influence  abolished  slavery  in  the 
French  colonies.  It  abolished  it  within  a  day  or  two  of  its  first  accession 
to  power.  The  Democrats  of  France  had  no  sooner  got  hold  of  the  ruling 
power,  than  they  proclaimed  both  the  freedom  of  the  people  at  home, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  abroad.  Thus  in  all  cases  democratic 
influence  has  been  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  aristocratic  influence  in 
favour  of  slavery. 

You  say,  '  If  you  had  not,  like  myself,  much  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  among  mankind,  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  people  would  lead  you  to  repudiate  any  form  of 
Government  which  had  a  tendency  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
masses.'  I  answer.  The  conduct  of  the  American  people  in  certain  cases 
would  certainly  make  me  do  my  best  to  enlighten  and  purify  the  masses, 
hut  would  never  make  me  shrink  from  placing  the  power  of  electing 
their  rulers  in  their  hands.  The  conduct  of  the  American  people  has 
not  been  all  that  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  we  ought  to  remember  that 
the  American  people  have  not  been  placed  in  the  happiest  position  for 
furnishing  a  fair  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple. In  the  first  place,  the  Government  of  America  is  not  a  pure 
Republic.  In  the  second  place,  the  Government  of  America  has  not 
had  time  properly  to  unfold  its  character.  In  the  third  place,  the 
American  Government  was  established  among  people  who  had,  for 
generations  previously,  been  under  the  influence  of  roj'al  and  aristo- 
cratical  Government.  Many  of  the  people  in  America  were  Royalists 
and  Aristocrats  at  the  time  the  American  Government  was  formed,  and 
they  retained  their  royal  and  aristocratic  prejudices  for  a  long  time 
after.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  American  people  have  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  world,  and  have  necessarily  been  influenced  more  or  less 
by  the  corrupt,  the  roj'al,  and  aristocratical  Governments  of  the  world 
around  them.  In  the  fifth  place,  they  have  had  no  example  of  pure 
and  thorough-going  liberalism,  or  of  a  tioie,  a  just,  a  peaceful,  and  a 
rational  policy  ;  and  the  lack  of  such  an  example  must  necessarily 
have  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  Americans.  In  the  sixth  place, 
vast  multitudes  of  the  American  population  are  persons  who  have  gone 
over  from  this  and  other  European  countries,  carrying  along  with  them 
the  errors,  the  vices,  the  prejudices  of  the  lands  in  which  they  were 
reared,  and  the  sj'stems  under  which  they  had  lived.  Loose,  unprin- 
cipled men, — selfish  and  mad^adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  have  gone 
from  every  country  in  Europe  to  that  land  of  promise,  and  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  selfishnesss  and  violence,  craft  and  cruelty,  should  have 
shown  themselves  in  America,  but  that  they  should  have  shown 
themselves  so  little.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  Government  of 
America  has  been  disgraced  by  exhibitions  of  selfishness  and  violence, 
but  that  it  should  have  been  disgraced  so  little.  The  wonder  is,  in 
fact,  that  the  Government  of  America  has  continued  in  existence,  and 
not  that  it  has  been  guilty  of  here  and  there  a  crime,  or  that  it  has 
failed  in  certain  cases  to  suppress  criminality  in  its  subjects. 

I  am  glad  that  you  unite  with  me  in  claiming  for  the  people  at  large, 
all  those  rights  and  privileges  which  are  now  enjoyed  only  by  a  few. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  more  you  read  and  think  on  political  subjects, 
the  more  convinced  will  you  be,  that  the  establishment  of  equal  rights 
and  privileges  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity, 
as  well  as  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  a  nation  can  be  promoted  :  that 
the  establishment  of  equal  rights  and  privileges  will  in  every  case  tend 
to  promote  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  well  as  to  secure  to  the  people  at 
large  the  opportunity  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  in 
peace,  in  comfort  and  in  plenty. 

FBRSONAL   REFOBM. 

You  say,  '  That  you  would  not  address  the  people  as  if  all  their  woes 
and  miseries  arose  from  the  cupidity,  the  selfishness,  and  the  mis- 
government  of  their  present  rulers.'  1  answer.  Nor  would  I.  I  never 
^ase  so  addressed  them.  I  have  always  taught  the  people  that  their 
woes  and  miseries  arise  in  a  great  measmefrom  their  own  mis-conduct. 
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I  have  invariably  told  the  people,  that  political  reforms  can  never 
greatly  benefit  them,  without  personal  reform, — that  iat^lligenoe  and 
virtue  are  essential  both  to  personal  enjoyment  and  to  the  attainment  of 
political  rights,— that  we  can  neither  get  our  rights,  nor  derive  much 
advantage  from  them  when  we  haw  got  them,  unless  we  are  enlightened 
and  virtuous.  I  have  shown  the  people,  that  good  laws,  good  govern- 
ment, I'ood  crops  and  good  wages,  instead  of  making  drunkards  and 
profli"-ates  happy,  would  only  tend  to  make  them  more  miserable,  and 
brin"  them  sooner  to  an  untimely  and  unnatural  end.  At  tlie  same 
time,  it  is  proper  to  tell  the  people,  that  even  popular  ignorance  and 
vice  in  many  cases,  originate  in  bad  government,  and  that  a  reform  of 
Government  would,  tend  to  promote  the  improvement  of  a  nation  in 
knowledge  and  virtue..  My  conviction  is,  that  the  liberal  institutions 
of  America  have  done  much  towards  making  America  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  virtuous- country  under  Heaven  ;  aaid  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  has  done  much  towards  perpetuating  ignorance  and  error, 
superstition  and  bigotry,  intemperance  and  profligacy,  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland. 

You  ask,  '  By  whose  means  are  wicked  laws  kept  on  the  Statute- 
book  V  and  you  answer,  'That  it  is  altogether  by  the  might, the  power, 
and  the  will  of  the  people.'  'iha  vtovi.'' altogether'  should  have  been 
omitted.  It  is  by  the  might  and  power  of  the  people  in  part,  but  not 
altogether.  The  Aristocracy  have  certainly  something  to  do  in  uphold- 
ing the  bad  laws  of  the  realm. 

You  say,  '  The  Aristocracy  would  be  powerless  but  for  their  army 
and  navy.'  That  is  not  exactly  correct.  Their  wealth  would  be  power, 
if  the  army  and  navy  were  disbanded.  The  Aristocracy  were  powerful 
when  there  was  no  large  standing  a<rmy  or  fleet.  Besides,  the  Aristo- 
cracy have  created  the  army  and  navy.  The  army  originally  consisted 
of  the  followers  of  the  Aristocracy.  The  Aristocracy  have  laboured  to 
corrupt  the  people,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  army.  The  Aristocracy 
keep  the  people  in  poverty  also,  and  reduce  them  occasionally  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  people  into  the  army  and 
navy.  The  Aristocracy,  at  times,  impress  men  also  to  supply  the  navy, 
and  they  have  impressed  men  to  supply  the  army. 

You  ask,  '  Who  supply  the  Aristocracy  with  the  bone  and  sinew 
which  enables  them  to  ride  rough  shod  over  the  people  in  all  countries, 
but  the  people  tliemselves  ?'  I  am  not  about  to  justify  the  people.  The 
people  have  their  faults  ;  they  need  to  be  instructed  and  reformed.  I 
know,  that  if  all  the  people  would  be  sober  and  virtuous,  they  would  set 
the  tyrant  Aristocrats  quite  fast.  I  know  that  every  man  who  wilfully 
remains  in  ignorance  and  vice,  is  a  supporter  of  aristocratic  tyranny. 
Still,  it  would  be  more  incorrect  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  blame  be- 
longs to  the  people,  than  to  say  that  the  whole  belongs  to  the  Aristocrats, 
The  people  liave  fa,ults,  but  the  guilt  of  the  Ai'istocrats  is  beyond  all 
bounds. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  '  until  the  people  are  enlightened  enough  to  see 
the  folly  of  their  conduct  in  giving  or  selling  themselves  to  the  support 
of  aristocratic  tyranny,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  Aristocrats  them- 
selves to  do  their  duty.'  On  this  account  it  is  that  I  labour  to  enlighten 
the  people, — to  show  them  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  supporting  their 
tyrants,  and  to  bring  them,  like  men  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  to  seek 
their  overthrow. 

(To  he  Continued  in  our  next.) 
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The  following  articles  from  the  Leeds  Times  deserve  attention,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  trials  of  the  London  Chartists  have  disclosed  a  system  of  espionage  dis- 
graceful to  the  Government,  which  has  stooped  to  the  employment  of  so  vile 
and  corrupting  an  agency.  The  witnesses  against  the  prisoners  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  men  who  insinuated  themselves  into  their  confidence  and  shared 
their  counsels,  not  only  for  the  express  purpose  of  betraying  them  into  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  but  for  the  still  baser  purpose  of  prompliag  them  to  the 
commission  of  the  very  crimes  for  which  they  are  now  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
justice.  The  whole  annals  of  espionage  scarcely  present  us  with  a  character 
more  utterly  depraved  and  abandoned  than  that  of  the  chief  approver — Powell, 
alias  Johnson,  aiias  Robinson.  On  his  evidence  mainly  DowUng  was  convic- 
ted. Its  value  was,  however,  so  damaged  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  Cuffey, 
Lacy,  and  Fay,  by  Mr.  Ballantine's  cross-examination,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  deemed  it  necessary  to  support  it  by  the  testimony  of  a  batch 
of  three  or  four  more  spies,  employed  and  paid  by  the  authorities,  who  had 
aided  In  the  work  of  first  inveigling  their  fellow-working  men  into  crime,  and 
afterwards  betraying  them.    The  whole  affair  assumes  more  and  more  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  plot  concocted  and  fomented  by  government  spies ;  and  we  are 
strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  the  prisoners  would  never  have  ventured  to 
entertain  the  designs  now  imputed  to  them,  if  tjjey  had  not  been  stimulated 
and  pushed  on  by  these  wretches. 

Again  ;  says  the  Editor. 

For  the  horrible  plot  to  burn  down  the  metropolis,  murder  the  police,  de- 
throne the  Queen,  and  establish  a  Republic,  the  country  is  really  and  truly  in- 
debted to  her  Majesty's  government,  and  their  very  respectable  emissaries. 
These  were  the  real  conspirators.  That  the  little  knot  of  physical-force 
Chartists  in  London,  on  whom  this  terrible  design  has  been  affiliated,  might 
have  held  their  concilliabules  in  their  favourite  pot-houses,  and  spouted 
treason,  and  made  a  show  of  hatching  a  revolution,  is  likely  enough  ;  but  the 
thing  would  have  come  to  nothing;  the  creature,  however  ugly  and  noisome, 
would  have  been  perfectly  harmless,  if  the  government  had  been  content  to 
leave  it  to  the  ordinary  repressive  influences,  which  are  amply  suflicient  to 
protect  society  from  danger  on  these  occasions.  But  such  a  course  did  not  suit 
their  views.  They  adopted  the  bantling  as  their  own.  They  put  it  out  to 
nurse.  They  engaged  a  whole  swarm  of  cunning  practitioners  to  develope  its 
most  noxious  qualities.  They  fed  and  pampered  it,  provided  it  with  fangs, 
and  gave  it  venom ;  and  then,  having  brought  the  thing  to  look  like  a  formid- 
able monster,  they  withdrew  the  veil,  and  contrived  to  make  it  serve  their 
purposes  admirably,  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  the  people  into  quiescence  and 
abject  submission  to  existing  abuses. 

Let  any  man  read  the  evidence  at  the  trials  which  are  still  pending,  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  and, — e.\ercising  an  impartial  judgment, — try  if  he 
can  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  We  confess  that  it  has  filled  us  with  un- 
utterable disgust.  In  the  worst  days  of  rampant  Toryism,  the  government 
never  resorted  to  the  use  of  viler  instrupients,  or  employed  a  machinery  more 
at  variance  with  every  notion  of  English  fairness  and  English  freedom. 
Never. 

Look  at  the  wretch  whom  the  government  have  stooped  to  take  into  their 
service,  and  constitute  their  spy  in  chief,  Powell,  alias  Johnson,  alias  Robin- 
son !  Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  the  traits  in  his  character  and  pursuits,  as 
confessed  by  himself  in  cross-examination.  His  whole  life  seems  to  have  been 
one  unvarying  career  of  infamy.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  father,  been 
bound  to  keep  the  peace  towards  his  uncle,  and  deserted  his  family  to  go  to 
America,  had  been  employed  and  paid  as  a  decoy  on  race-courses  to  bet  and 
deceive  the  people,  and  (though  he  was  shy  of  admitting  the  fact,)  seems  to 
have  earned  from  his  shopmates,  by  habitual  falsehood,  the  sobrigtiet  of  '  Lying 
Tom.'  Well,  how  did  this  man  go  to  work,  when  he  joined  the  Chartist  club  ! 
Not  content  to  be  a  mere  spectator,  he  became  an  active  participator.  He  be- 
gan at  once  to  arouse  the  violent  passions  of  those  with  whom  lie  came  in  con- 
tact. He  denounced  the  advocates  of  moral  force  as  cowards.  He  cast  bullets 
for  one  man;  told  another  where  he  could  get  a  pike  made ;  showed  a  third  that  he 
himself  was  armed  with  sword  .and  pistol,  to  induce  him  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample, and  exhibited  to  him  68  ball  cartridges  ;  told  a  fourth  that  he  could 
make  hand-grenades  that  would  go  through  an  half-inch  board ;  and  informed 
a  fifth  that  he  wanted  four  desperate  men  who  would  do  any  kind  of  work  : 
all  this  time  he  continued  to  attend  the  meetings,  reporting  to  the  police  every- 
thing that  occurred.  On  one  occasion  he  laid  before  the  club  a  plan  which  he 
had  drawn,  showing  by  dots  the  positions  which  the  people  should  take  up  in 
the  projected  outbreak.  On  another  occasion  he  produced  some  iron  instru- 
ments which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. In  short,  this  man  seems  himself  to  have  been  the  orii/inator  of  most 
of  the  nefarious  schemes  of  mischief  and  destruction  with  which  the  prisoners 
are  charged.  He  admitted,  apparently  without  hesitation,  that  he  had  told 
several  falsehoods  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  and  entrapping  the  misguided 
men  whose  confidence  he  had  obtained.  A  specimen  of  more  utter,  unmiti- 
gated wickedness,  surely  never  disgraced  humaruty.  The  rottenness  of  his 
moral  nature,  if  one  may  use  the  term  at  all  in  such  a  case,  is  complete.  The 
hues  and  touches  of  the  picture,  remember,  are  all  contributed  by  himself,  and 
as  a  finishing  stroke,  a  climax  to  his  crimes  and  vices,  he  could  not  avoid  ex- 
hibiting in  court  the  audacious  hypocrisy  of  professing  to  be  '  a  moral  man,' 
and  claiming  for  himself  the  credit  of  having  committed  his  multiplied  acts 
of  treachery  '  for  the  good  of  the  country.' 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  iBallantine  produced  so  damaging  an  effect 
upon  the  evidence  of  Powell,  that  the  Attorney-General  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  four  or  five  other  men,  who  had  also  acted  as  spies,  to 
confirm  his  statements.  Those  men  were  not  examined  before  the  magistrates 
or  the  grand  jury,  and  would  not  have  been  called,  had  not  Powell's  testimony 
broken  down. 

The  production  of  these  witnesses  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the  impression 
that  the  alleged  conspiracy  has  been  fomented,  if  not  absolutely  created^  by 
spies.  The  Chartist  club  itself  comprised  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  persons,  and  here  we  have  it  clearly  shown,  that  five  or  six  spies  at  least 
were  engaged  in  urging  them  to  the  commission  of  crime.  How  many  more 
were  actually  employed  in  this  infamous  business  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. A  conspiracy  might  be  got  up  any  day  in  the  same  manner.  Send 
a  gang  of  spies  amongst  a  club  or  society  of  persons,  heated  by  political  feeling, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant  and  uadisorimiuating — let  them  work  upon 
their  passions ;  let  them  encourage  violence,  and  denounce  moderation ;  let 
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them  systematically  and  unceasingly  stimulate  their  unhappy  dupes  to  action 
let  them  suggest,  exhort,  deceive,  and  lie ;  let  them  pretend  to  military 
knowledge,  prepare  combustibles,  collect  weapons,  and  draw  plans  of  attack 
and  let  them  excite  emulation  by  a  show  of  superior  daring  and  determination — 
let  them  do  these,  and  such  other  things  as  the  fertile  invention  of  a  spy,  look 
ing  for  government  reward,  will  readily  devise,  and  a  conspiracy,  quite  as  hor- 
rible as  this  one  for  burning  down  London,  may  be  looked  for  as  the  natural 
result  of  their  machinations.  These  things  may  be  had  according  to  order,  by 
any  government  that  is  unscrupulous  enough  to  resort  to  such  schemes  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  public  attention  from  the  abuses  of  the  state. 

J.  BARKER'S  ARREST,  DEFENCE  FUND  <fec. 


I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  my  friends  to  the  following  letters.  I 
publish  them,  not  on  account  of  the  praises  bestowed  on  me  or  on  my 
labours  by  the  writers,  but  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  my  friends  in 
various  places  in  their  kind  endeavours  to  raise  a  Fund  for  my  Defence. 

T  ought  perhaps  to  add,  that  I  prefer  the  plan  adopted  by  many  of  my 
friends,  of  forming  a  separate  fund  for  m3'self,  and  that  I  should  wish 
my  friends  not  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Chartist  Association  for  sub- 
scriptions on  my  behalf.  The  members  of  the  Chartist  Association 
have  enough  to  do  to  aid  their  prosecuted  fellow  members,  and  to  sup- 
port the  wives  and  families  of  such  as  are  in  prison.  I  had  rather, 
therefore,  that  the  members  of  the  Chartist  Association  were  allowed  to 
employ  whatever  funds  they  have  at  their  command  in  the  defence  of 
their  fellow  members,  and  in  support  of  their  bereaved  and  helpless 
families,  and  that  the  contributions  towards  my  own  Defence,  should 
be  raised  from  my  own  immediate  friends,  who  may  not  be  members  of 
the  Chartist  Association. 

If  any  particular  members  of  the  Chai'tist  Association  are  able  and 
disposed  to  aid  both  the  suffering  parties  of  their  own  Association  and 
myself,  they  will  of  course  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  :  but  let  none  be 
pressed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  my  friends  are  able  and  disposed 
to  aid  the  suffering  membess  of  the  Chartist  Association,  let  them  do  so. 
I  only  wish  those  matters  to  be  so  managed,  that  no  one  may  he  op- 
pressed or  burdened,  and  that  no  one  may  have  any  obstacle  thrown  in 
the  way  of  his  liberality,  by  the  want  of  a  little  arrangement  and  a 
good  understanding. 

The  first  letter  that  I  shall  introduce  to  my  readers  is  from  James. 
Robinson,  of  Mossley. 

Mv  DEAR  Fkienh,  Mossley. 

At  the  District  Meeting  of  Christian  Churches  held  at 
Oldham,  on  Sunday,  it  was  Resolved  unanimously.  That  a  Fund  be  im- 
mediately raised  by  subscription  and  collections  throughout  the  district, 
to  be  called  the  Barker  Defence  Fund ;  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  circulation  of  Tracts  on  Political  Subjects.  A  General  committe  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  business.  This  letter  you  are  requested  to  pub- 
lish in  The  People.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  a  Treasurer  should  be 
appointed  in  Manchester  to  receive  the  Money  from  all  quarters.  Could  you 
name  a  person  ?  With  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  family. 
Yours  affectionately, 

James  Koeinson. 

P.S. — I  was  directed  to  request  you  to  come  over  into  the  district  as  early  as 
possible,  to  give  two  or  three  lectures  at  Mossley,  Ash  ton,  and  Oldham.  If  not 
three,  two  ;  if  not  two,  one  ;  to  be  on  a  Sunday,  if  possible.  Collections  to  be 
made  at  the  lectures  towards  the  above  Fund. 

J.  K, 

I  cannot  appoint  a  titter  person  in  Manchester  to  receive  subscriptions 
towards  the  Defence  Fund  than  Miss  Walton,  185,  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester. I  therefore  appoint  Miss  Walton  to  receive  subscriptions 
accordingly. 

A  statement  of  all  sums  received  will  be  giren  in  my  publications. 

The  next  communication  is  from  Lancaster. 

Lancaster,  Odoher  2)id,  184S. 

Deae  Sir, 

You  are  engaged  in  a  great  and  noble  work,  and  your  friends  here 
feel  greatly  interested  in  your  welfare.  They  have  watched  your  proceedings 
with  intense  interest,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  good  accruing 
from  your  benevolent  labours  is  past  calculation.  They  smypathise  with  you 
in  the  many  losses  and  crosses  you  meet  with  in  the  discharge  of  what  you 
conceive  to  be  your  duty,  and  would  suggest,  through  the  medium  of  your  ex- 
cellent publication,  The  People,  that  those  of  your  friends  who  view  your 
proceedings  in  a  similar  light,  should  unite  in  raising  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  your  Trial,  &c.,  at  the  ensuing  assizes. 

They  conceive  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  public  work,  and,  therefore,  have 
claims  upon  the  public  for  support.  The  manner  in  which  you  have  stood  by 
*he  cause  of  the  people, — the  manly,  noble,  and  virtuous  conduct  you  have  dis- 


played throughout  the  whole  of  yonr  proceedings,  can  never  be  forgotten.  You 
have  not  sought  to  arouse  the  passions  of  men,  but  to  inform  their  judgments 
— you  have  not  appealed  to  the  animal  nature,  but  to  the  moral,  the  intel- 
lectual, the  good.  You  have  not  only  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  enforce 
the  people's  rights  and  liberties,  but  also  their  interests  and  duties  ;  and  that 
in  a  way  so  free  from  base  and  selfish  motives,  and  withal  so  godly  and  dig- 
nified, that  you  deserve  to  be  held  up  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  your 
race. 

We  are  aware  that  the  subject  only  requires  publicity  to  elicit  support,  and 
think  that  if  your  friends  were  to  appoint  two  or  three  persons  in  each  town 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  above  purpose,  the  thing  might  be  effectually 
carried  out.     Any  surplus  might  be  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  Tracts. 

Ycur's  truly,  T.  B. 

P.S. — In  accordance  with  the  above,  your  Lancaster  friends  name  Mr. 
Richard  Bland,  Boot  and  Shoe-maker,  Church-street,  and  Mr.  James  Crookall, 
Coal-dealer,  Leonard-gate,  as  persons  willing  to  receive  subscriptions  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  in  connection  with  your  Trial.  Any  small  amount 
will  be  received. 

The  following  Resolution  was  passed  some  time  ago,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  '  Christian  Brethren  Church,'  Hanley  : 

'  That  this  meeting  expresses  its  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
our  valued  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  and  his  wife  and  family, 
in  this  time  of  deep  and  sore  trial.-  Believing  him  to  bean  honoured  and  dis- 
tinguished child  of  God,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  of  our  common  humanity, 
and  carnescly  hoping-  that  the  dark  night  of  trial  will  soon  give  place  to  the 
dawn  of  better  days,  both  for  him  and  his  country,'  Be  it  resolved. 

First,  that  a  fund  be  raised  by  Penny  Subscriptions,  first,  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  ]Mr.  Barker's  Defence.  Secondly,  to  support  his  wife 
and  family  in  case  Mr.  Barker  should  be  imprisoned  ;  and  thirdly,  to 
afford  his  friends  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  respect  for  his 
character  and  their  approbation  of  his  principles. 

These  Resolutions  were  afterwards  read  at  a  large  public  meeting  iu 
Longton,  Staffordshire  Potteries,  at  which  Mr.  Barker  was  present,  and 
were  adopted  unanimously. 

It  was  also  stated  at  this  meeting,  that  though  a  Penny  Subscription 
was  proposed,  all  who  were  able  and  disposed  to  subscribe  more,  would 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  iu  a  separate  way.  There  was  no  objection  to 
larger  contributions  ;  but  the  Staffordshire  friends  were  wishful  to  have 
the  I'enny  Subscription  aud  the  larger  Subscriptions  kept  separate, 
that  the  Penny  Subscription  might  afford  them  the  Offtniaaitffi^- 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Barker  and  his  prin- 
ciples have  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  my  friends  in  various  places  will  form  themselves  into  Com- 
mittees, appointing  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary  and  Collectors  in  each 
place,  and  correspond  with  mj'self  or  Miss  Walton.  I  have  no  desire 
to  make  gain  of  my  friends,  but  if  they  are  so  kind  as  to  wish  to  aid 
me  in  the  defence  of  my  principles,  I  can  do  no  less  than  make  the 
work  as  easy  to  them  as  possible. 


THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT. 

Oldham,  Sept.  20,  1848. 
Sir, — What  increased  powers  does  a  government  receive  from  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corptts  Act  ? 

If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  the  above  question  in  your  next 
number  of  The  People,  you  will  much  oblige 

Yours,  <Src.,  S H . 

When  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  in  force,  the  Government  cannot 
arrest  a  man  until  some  charge  has  been  preferred  against  him  ;  and 
when  they  have  arrested  him,  they  are  obliged  to  bring  him  to  trial 
within  a  certain  period,  or  to  produce  his  body  in  court  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  And  if,  on  trial,  he  is  found  to  be  not  guilty  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  they  are  obliged  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
But  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  enables  the  Government 
to  arrest  a  man  against  whom  no  charge  is  preferred.  It  enables  them 
to  arrest  a  man  on  suspicion,  or  on  pretence  of  suspicion,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  their  pleasure.  It  enables  them  also  to  confine  him  wherever 
they  may  please,  and  gives  them  the  power  to  refuse  to  bring  him  to 
trial,  or  produce  him  in  court.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Coi'pus 
Act  does,  in  fact,  make  the  Government  all-powerful,  and  leaves  the 
people  no  alternative  but  either  to  leave  themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Government,  or  to  rise  and  fight  for  their  lives. 

The  Report  of  my  Preston  Lecture,  as  given  in  the  PreMon  Guardian,  will 
be  published  in  next  number. 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  all  his  Agents, 
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WHAT  I  WOULD  DO  IF  I  HAD  THE  POWER. 


I  would  put  an  end  to  Irish  discontent  and  turbulence,  by  doing 
justice  to  Ireland. 

I  would,  in  the  next  place,  put  an  end  to  English  discontent  and 
turbulence,  by  doing  justice  to  England. 

I  would  transfer  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  to  the  land,  and 
make  arrangements  for  abolishing  the  rest  of  the  taxes  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  would  abolish  the  present  system  of  election  and  mis-representa- 
tion, and  establish  in  its  place  a  system  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
People's  Charter.  All  existing  boroughs  and  counties  I  would  sweep 
away  at  one  stroke,  and  establish  Electoral  Districts  in  their  place.  I 
would  give  to  every  man  of  age  the  right  of  voting.  I  would  establish 
Vote  by  Ballot.  I  would  abolish  all  laws  requiring  anything  as  a  qual- 
ification to  sit  in  Parliament,  beyond  the  people's  choice.  1  would 
establish  Annual  Parliaments  ;  or  give  to  the  constituencies  the  power 
of  cashiering  unfaithful  or  inefficient  representatives,  and  electing 
others  in  their  stead.  I  would  agree  to  a  plan  for  paying  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  whenever  the  representatives  of  the  people 
might  need  it  or  require  it.  I  would,  by  these  means,  render  the 
representation  truly  and  thoroughly  popular. 

I  would  next  reduce  the  salaries  of  all  Government  officers  to  a 
reasonable  standard. 

I  would  abolish  all  useless  offices,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

I  would  abolish  every  sinecure  without  exception. 

I  would  abolish  all  pensions,  except  to  persons  really  needy  and 
really  worthy. 

I  would  abolish  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  set  the 
land  of  the  empire  entirely  free  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  trans- 
fer the  taxes,  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  them,  to  the  land. 

I  would  aboHsh  all  titles,  and  instead  of  Lords  and  Dukes,  Viscounts 
and  Earls,  Princes  and  Baronets,  I  would  have  simply  men  and 
citizens. 

I  would  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  and  either  establish  in  its 
place  an  elective  and  representative  Senate,  or  intrust  the  affairs  of 
government  to  the  House  of  Commons  alone. 

I  would  abolish  the  existing  Poor  Law,  and  give  to  every  helpless 
and  destitute  person,  and  especially  to  the  aged  and  desolate,  suffici- 
ent to  support  them  in  comfort  in  their  own  habitations. 

I  would  reduce  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  the  lowest  possible 
point,  and  either  remit  the  taxes  which  are  at  present  appropriated  to 
their  support,  or  employ  the  money  for  useful  public  purposes. 

I  would  abolish  the  State  Church,  and  appropriate  the  property 
and  revenues  of  the  Church  to  educational  and  charitable  purposes. 

I  would  abolish  the  tax  on  paper  and  on  newspapers,  and  remove 
out  of  the  way  every  other  obstacle  to  the  free  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Instead  of  putting  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people,  I  would  give  the  people  every  possible 
facility  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  perfecting  their  characters. 

I  would  simplify  the  marriage  laws  of  the  empire,  and  give  to 
■woman  her  rights.     I  would  no  more  allow  a  man  to  take  possession 


of  the  property  of  the  wife  against  her  will,  than  I  would  allow  the 
vrife  to  take  possession  of  the,property  of  her  husband  against  his  wiU. 
I  would  treat  both  man  and  wife  as  rational  and  moral  beings. 

I  would  make  arrangements  for  dismissing  the  pohce,  and  employ- 
ing a  number  of  schoolmasters  in  their  place. 

I  would  build  no  more  prisons,  and  many  of  those  that  are  already 
built  I  would  convert  into  schools  and  colleges. 

,  The  money  at  present  expended  in  prosecuting  criminals  and  in- 
creasing crime,  I  would  spend  in  instructing  youth  and  preventing 
crime. 

I  would  introduce,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  comprehensive  and  thorough- 
going Sanatary  measure,  worthy  of  a  nation  professing  to  be  enlightened, 
civilized,  and  Christian. 

If  I  had  any  taxes  besides  a  tax  on  land,  I  would  lay  a  heavy  one 
on  all  houses  containing  less  than  foui;  or  six  good  rooms. 

I  would  lay  a  tax  on  all  houses  that  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
light. 

I  would  lay  a  tax  on  all  houses  built  in  damp  and  unhealthy  sit- 
uations. 

I  would  lay  a  tax  on  every  family  tliat  did  not  occupy  a  separate 
house  for  themselves. 

I  would  lay  a  tax  on  every  house  that  was  not  provided  with  all 
conveniences  necessary  to  health  and  decency  and  comfort. 

I  would  lay  a  tax  on  every  house  that  had  not  a  certain  amount  of 
garden  joined  to  it. 

In  short,  I  would  take  care  to  secure  to  people  the  opportunity,  by 
moderate  industiy,  of  earning  sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  rent  for  a  good 
and  comfortable  house,  and  having  done  this,  I  would  make  it  exceed- 
ingly expensive  for  people  to  live  in  any  other  kind  of  houses. 

I  would  insist  on  a  thorough  sewerage  and  drainage  in  every  town 
and  village  in  the  kingdom. 

I  would,  at  the  same  time,  make  use  of  all  the  filth  and  refuse  of 
each  town  and  village,  in  enriching  the  land,  and  thus  multiplying  the 
useful  productions  of  the  soil. 

I  would  establish  baths  in  every  town  and  village,  and  afford  the 
whole  population  the  opportunity  of  bathing  and  washing  themselves, 
at  the  lowest  possible  expense,  or  at  no  expense  at  all.  I  might  sup- 
port the  baths  by  a  light  tax  on  every  individual,  and  in  return  for  the 
tax,  give  a  ticket  entitling  the  tax-payer  to  bathe  as  often  as  he 


I  would  turn  the  police  stations  into  reading  rooms  and  libraries. 

I  would  change  the  government  of  towns  and  villages,  and  place 
the  election  of  all  town  and  district  authorities  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

I  would  simphfy  all  the  laws  in  the  kingdom,  and  afford  the  people 
at  large  the  opportunity  of  understanding  them. 

I  would  abolish  the  Game  Laws,  and  leave  every  man  entirely  at 
liberty  to  kill  and  consume  game  at  his  pleasure,  simply  forbidding 
trespass. 

I  would  proclaim  all  rivers  and  lakes  and  seas  common  property, 
and  leave  men  as  free  to  catch  fish  as  to  catch  game. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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MEN  AND  PRINCIPLES. 


I  always  distinguish  between  religion  and  professors  of  religion  ; 
between  Justice  and  lawyers  ;  between  temperance  and  professors  or 
advocates  of  temperance  ;  between  reform  and  advocates  of  reform. 
I  esteem  religion  highly,  but  I  have  but  little  esteem  for  many  public 
professors,  and  most  public  teachers  of  religion.  I  have  an  high  opi- 
nion of  peace,  but  a  low  opinion  of  certain  leading  members  of  the  Peace 
Society.  I  reverence  justice,  but  have  little  regard  for  the  generality 
of  rulers  and  justices  who  profess  to  be  its  ministers.  I  am  a  thorough- 
going teetotaler — I  regard  teetotalism  as  infinitely  advantageous  ;  but 
I  look  on  many  of  the  members  of  the  Temperance  Society,  and  on 
many  of  the  advocates  of  Temperance,  as  mean  and  unworthy  cha- 
racters. In  other  words,  I  distinguish  between  men  and  principles  ; 
between  names  and  things  ;  between  a  cause  and  those  who  take  a 
cause  in  hand. 

I  should  like  people  generally  to  learn  thus  to  distinguish.  I  should 
like  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  between  good  principles  and  bad  men 
who  profess  to  hold  or  advocate  good  principles,  the  difference  is  infi- 
nite. It  is  foolish  for  men  to  be  disgusted  with  principles,  merely 
because  disgusting  characters  happen  to  make  use  of  them  for  selfish 
ends.  It  is  foolish  for  men  to  take  offence  at  teetotalism  on  account 
of  the  follies  and  cnmes  of  professed  teetotalers.  It  is  foolish  for  men 
to  slight  religion  on  account  of  the  inconsistencies  and  crimes  of 
professors  or  preachers  of  religion.  It  is  foolish  for  men  to  trifle  with 
the  principles  of  peace,  because  the  advocates  of  peace  may  sometimes 
run  into  extravagances,  or  show  little  judgment  or  ability  in  advo- 
cating those  principles.  How  foolish  we  should  think  it  for  a  man  to 
fall  out  with  his  food  because  some  people  are  guilty  of  extravagance 
in  eating.  Not  a  whit  the  less  foolish  is  it  for  people  to  fall  out  with 
the  principles  of  temperance,  on  account  of  the  folly  or  wickedness  of 
certain  temperance  lecturers,  or  of  certain  members  of  the  Temperance 
Societies.  ' 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Temperance  Society  are  low-lived, 
selfish,  mean,  contemptible,  and  disgusting  creatures  ;  and  some  of 
the  hireling  advocates  of  temperance  have  been  found  to  be  drunkards, 
profligates,  and  thieves.  In  most  of  the  Temperance  Societies  into- 
lerance and  bigotry,  superstition  and  uncharitableness  prevail  to  a  ter- 
rible extent.  What  then  1  Is  temperance  foolish  1  Are  the  prin- 
ciples of  teetotalism  false  ?  By  no  means.  The  conduct  of  many 
of  the  members  and  of  several  of  the  advocates  of  Temperance  Societies 
is  exceedingly  unjustifiable  ;  but  should  I  therefore  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  be  a  teetotaler,  or  in  ridiculing  teetotalism  ?  By  no  means. 
/  look  at  the  principle,  and  finding  it  to  be  good,  I  embrace  it  and 
advocate  it,  without  regard  to  the  characters  of  others  who  may  em- 
brace or  advocate  it.  /  look  at  the  principle,  and  finding  it  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  infinite  use  if  generally  established  amongst  men,  I  do 
my  best  to  promote  its  establishment,  and  thus  promote  the  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  my  race.  I  am  myself  a  teetotaler  :  I  think 
it  wise  to  be  so  ;  but  am  I  therefore  answerable  for  the  imperfections 
of  other  teetotalers  ?  Am  I  answerable  for  the  hypocrisies  and  crimes 
of  certain  public  advocates  of  teetotalism  ?  Am  I  answerable  for  the 
meanness,  the  bigotry,  the  intolerance,  the  pride,  and  the  inconsistency 
of  certain  teetotalers  and  certain  Teetotal  Societies  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  I  am  answerable  for  the  principle  alone,  and  not  for  the  men 
who  abuse  the  principle. 

Again  ;  I  am  a  peace  man.  I  look  on  war  as  a  tremendous  cala- 
mity. I  think  it  an  infinite  sin  for  men  to  rush  into  war  without  the 
greatest  necessity.  I  think  it  the  duty  of  all  men  and  of  all  nations 
to  do  their  utmost  to  live  peaceably  with  each  other, — to  do  their 
utmost  for  the  annihilation  of  war,  and  the  establishment  of  universal 
and  enduring  peace.  I  also  believe,  that  nineteen-twentieths  or  ninety 
nine-hundredths  of  all  the  wars  that  are  waged,  might  be  prevented 
by  wise  and  benevolent  efforts.  I  would  have  men  in  all  cases  to  use 
their  endeavours  to  prevent  wars  ;  to  promote  and  perpetuate  peace 


throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  am  a  peace  man.  I  am 
too,  in  general,  a  non-resistant.  But  am  I  therefore  answerable  for 
the  weakness  and  inefficiency,  for  the  bigotry  and  intolerance,  for  the 
pride  and  inconsistency  of  certain  Peace  Societies,  or  of  certain  paid 
peace  lecturers  %  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  answerable  for  myself 
and  my  principles  alone,  and  think  it  enough  to  be  prepared  to  give 
a  good  account  of  myself  and  my  principles.  I  am  answerable  for 
the  principles  of  peace  alone,  and  not  for  the  errors,  or  follies,  or  in- 
consistencies, that  may  be  associated  with  the  profession  or  advocacy 
of  the  principles  of  peace  in  others. 

And  so  with.respect  to  religion.  Religion  is  a  part  of  man's  nature. 
Mankind  are  nSftiirally  religious.  God  meant  men  to  be  religious.  Re- 
ligion is  essential  to  man's  perfection  and  blessedness.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  religious  faculty  in  man  is  essential  to  man's  comfort ;  and 
essential  to  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  his  virtue.  The  universe  at 
large  preaches  religion.  The  light  of  day  and  the  darkness  of  night, 
— 'the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the  stars  of  heaven, — the  revolving 
seasons  and  the  revolutions   of  the  earth,   all  preach  religion.     And  ' 

sickness  and  health,  and  life  and  death,  all  preach  it.  Man  craves  re- 
ligion as  he  craves  his  food.  And  man  enjoys  religion,  as  he  enjoys 
the  blessings  of  life  and  friendship.  Religion  is  true.  Religion  is 
divine.  Religion  is  essential  to  the  order,  the  harmony,  the  perfection 
and  happiness  of  human  society.  I  therefore  reverence  religion.  I 
believe  in  the  truth  of  the  great  essential  principles  of  all  religions.  I 
believe  in  God.  I  believe  in  his  Providence.  I  believe  in  the  good- 
ness and  perfection  of  his  eternal,  universal,  and  unchanging  laws.  I 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  virtue  to  human  greatness,  to  man's  per- 
fection, and  to  man's  bliss.  I  believe  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth.  I  believe  in  a  glorious  destiny  for  man.  I  believe  in  God,  I 
say,  and  in  the  goodness  of  his  eternal  and  universal  laws, — in  the 
necessity  of  virtue,  and  in  the  safety  of  creation.  But  am  I  therefore 
answerable  for  all  the  follies  and  absurdities, — for  all  the  crimes  and 
cruelties, — for  all  the  monstrosities  and  blasphemies, — for  all  the  blood 
and  murder,  for  all  the  craft  and  cruelty  that  have  gone  under  the 
name  of  religion  1  Am  I  answerable  for  all  the  inconsistencies  and 
villanies  of  priests ;  for  all  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  professors  ; 
for  all  the  inhuman  laws,  and  hideous  deeds  of  churches,  sects,  and 
priesthoods  t  By  no  means.  I  am  answerable  only  for  the  religion 
of  my  own  nature, — for  the  religion  revealed  by  God  himself  in  all 
his  works.  I  am  answerable  for  myself  alone,  and  for  no  sect  or  g 
priest  upon  earth.  Shall  I  despise  religion,  because  others  pervert  "i 
or  abuse  it  ?  Shall  I  despise  religion,  because  the  opinions  and  con- 
duct of  many  professors  and  preachers  of  religion  are  inconsistent  with 
truth,  with  the  religious  principle,  and  with  universal  duty  ?  I  will 
do  no  such  thing.  I  will  reverence  what  is  of  God  wherever  I  see 
it,  and  take  the  liberty,  at  the  same  time,  to  treat  according  to  its 
.  worth  whatever  is  of  man.  I  will  reverence  truth  wherever  I  dis- 
cover it,  and  censure  and  expose,  rebuke  and  denounce  the  delusions 
which  may  bear  the  name  of  truth.  I  will  reverence  justice  ;  yet  give 
my  judgment  freely  of  human  laws.  I  will  cherish  temperance,  and 
labour  to  promote  its  spread  among  my  fellow-creatures  ;  but  will 
speak  of  Temperance  societies  and  Temperance  advocates  as  I  may 
happen  to  find  them.  I  will  make  myself  answerable  for  no  man  on 
earth,  but  I  will  still  do  justice  to  truth  and  righteousness,  to  religion 
and  virtue,  in  all  things. 

My  friends,  there  are  persons  who  make  use  of  the  follies  and  faults 
of  temperance  advocates  and  temperance  societies,  to  dissuade  men 
from  temperance  itself.  There  are  men  who  make  use  of  the  faults 
and  follies  of  professors  and  preachers  of  religion, — who  make  use  of 
the  crimes  and  cruelties,  of  the  abominations  and  inconsistencies,  of 
the  robberies  and  murders  of  sects  and  priesthoods,  as  a  means  of 
injuring  religion,  and  dissuading  people  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  religious  matters  :  and  there  are  persons  who  make  use  of  the 
weakness  and  folly,  of  the  intolerance  and  pride  which  they  observe  in 
the  members  and  advocates  of  the  Peace  Association,  as  a  means  of 
bringing  into  contempt  the  principles  of  peace  themselves.     Be  oa 
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your  guard  against  those  men.  Allow  not  yourselves  to  be  imposed  on 
by  their  false  and  foolish  reasonings.  Do  justice  to  truth.  Do  justice 
to  your  nature.  Do  justice  to  God  and  to  God's  universe,  in  spite  of 
all  that  they  may  say.  Act  so  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
your  own  soul,  and  promote  the  interests  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
without  regard  to  the  inconsistencies  and  follies,  the  weaknesses 
and  crimes,  the  cruelties  and  intolerance,  the  hypocrisy  and  pride, 
of  all  the  men, — of  all  the  priesthoods,  and  of  all  the  associations 
upon  earth.  *. 


REPLY  TO  MR.  HAUGHTefiS. 


(Concluded from  our  last.) 

CAN   THE   ARISTOCRACT    BE   DESTROYED  ? 

You  say,  '  You  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  compass  of  human  power  to 
overthrow  what  is  usually  understood  as  an  Aristocracy.'  I  answer. 
What  /  understand  by  an  Aristocracy,  might  be  overthrown  in  a  few 
years,  if  the  people  would  do  their  d  uty.  What  /  understand  by  an  Aris- 
tocracy once  existed  in  France,  but  it  exists  there  now  no  more.  It  was 
destroyed  fifty  years  ago,  and  its  destruction  has  proved  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  France.  What  /  understand  by  an  Aristocracy  once  existed 
in  Norway  ;  but  it  has  not  existed  in  Norway  for  many  centuries  now. 
And  the  consequence  is,  that  the  people  of  Norway,  notwithstanding  the 
unfriendliness  of  their  climate,  and  the  comparative  barrenness  of  their 
soil,  are  among  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the  most  virtuous  people  on 
earth.  And  the  Aristocracy  of  England  may  be  destroyed.  It  may  be 
destroyed  without  an  insurrection.  The  united  efforts  of  the  people  of 
England  and  Ireland  would  annLhOate  it  without  either  violence  or 
threats  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  people  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, if  they  would  unite,  might  soon  effect  a  thorough  reformation  of 
Parliament :  they  might  soon  make  the  House  of  Commons  truly  pop- 
ular or  democratic.  And  a  popular  House  of  Commons  would  annilii- 
late  the  Aristocracy  in  a  few  years.  A  popular  House  of  Commons 
would  annihilate  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  at  once, — wovild 
set  the  land  of  the  kingdom  free,  and  transfer  the  taxes  to  the  land. 
And  these  two  measures  would  both  annihilate  the  Aristocracy,  and  en- 
rich the  Democracy. 

WEALTH,    CAPITAL,  ETC. 

You  say, '  If  we  had  not  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  we  should  have  one 
of  wealth.'  I  answer,  first,  that  at  present  we  have  loth.  I  answer, 
secondly,  that  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  worse  at  present  than  it  would 
be  if  the  aristocracy  of  birth  were  abolished.  If  the  aristocracy  of 
birth  were  abolished,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. The  principal  evils  resulting  from  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  aristocracy  of  birth.  If  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
were  annihilated,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  would  be  less  powerful.  If 
the  aristocracy  of  birth  were  annihilated,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
would  be  comparatively  harmless. 

You  '  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  community  so  to  control  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  as  to  make  it  not  only  harmless,  but  beneficial.'  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you. 

You  say,  '  The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  an  evil.'  So  say  I.  I 
have  no  desire  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  What  I  wish  to 
prevent  is,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  one  individual  at  the  expense 
of  another.  It  is  not  the  increase  of  wealth  that  I  wish  to  prevent,  but 
its  unjust  and  preposterous  distribution.  1  have  no  wish  to  prevent  in- 
dividuals from  being  rich,  but  only  to  prevent  the  industrious  and  vir- 
tuous from  being  poor.  Individuals  may  be  rich,  without  the  masses 
being  miserably  poor.  Individuals  may  he  richer  than  their  neigh- 
bours, without  their  neighbours  being  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. I  care  not  how  rich  individuals  are,  provided  first,  that  the  in- 
dustrious masses  have  sufficient  :  and  secondly,  that  the  way  to  in- 
creased prosperity  be  open  to  the  able  and  virtuous  in  all  classes  :  and 
thirdly,  that  no  facilities  or  encouragements  are  given  to  the  few  rich, 
to  oppress  or  plunder  the  many. 

You  ask,  '  Without  wealth,  where  would  be  all  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life  V  I  answer  again,  I  have  no  objection  to  wealth.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  unlimited  accumulation  of  wealth.  What  I  object 
to  is,  the  existence  of  laws,  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is,  to  make 
one  man  rich,  however  idle  and  vicious  he  may  be,  and  to  make  millions 
poor,  however  industrious  and  virtuous  they  may  be. 


You  ask,  '  Without  wealth,  how  would  the  people  be  employed  V  I 
answer  again,  first,  I  have  no  objections  to  wealth.  Secondly,  the 
people  are  not  well  employed  at  present.  Thirdly,  if  aU  the  rich  and 
all  their  wealth  were  to  perish  together,  and  the  poor  to  be  left  alone, 
with  liberty  to  cultivate  the  land  for  their  own  and  for  each  other's 
benefit,  they  would  soon  be  both  better  employed,  and  far  better  paid 
for  their  labour  than  they  are  at  present. 

You  say,  '  that  capital  is  as  necessary  as  labour.'  So  it  is,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  capital  should  be  kept  in  certain  families  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  by  law,  as  is  the  case  at  present.  The  most  valu- 
able capital  is  land  and  labour  ;  yet  full  one  third  of  this  capital  is 
rendered  useless,  and  the  remainder  is  deprived  of  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  its  value,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primoo-en- 
iture,  and  the  unjust  system  of  taxation  invented  by  our  Aristocratic 
rulers.  You  say  capital  is  necessary  ;  and  so  say  I  :  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  capital  called  land  should  be  locked  up  in  immense 
estates,  too  large  to  be  looked  after.  Capital  is  necessary  to  labour,  but 
the  freedom  of  capital,  whether  in  land  or  money,  in  labour  or  goods 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  labourer  may  have  his  due. 

COMPAKATIVE  MERITS  OF  MONARCHICAL,  ARISTOCRATICAL  AND  REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNMENTS. 

You  think  that  monarchical  and  republican  forms  of  government  are 
neither  good  nor  bad  in  themselves.  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that 
republican  forms  of  government  are  essentially  better  than  monarchical 
forms  of  Government, — that  republican  forms  of  Government  always 
do  more  justice  to  the  masses,  and  contribute  more  to  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  than  monarchical  forms  of  Government. 
In  republican  Governments  the  way  to  power  is  open  to  wisdom,  talent 
and  virtue  ;  in  aristocratic  and  royal  Governments  it  is  not.  In  re- 
publican Governments  ignorance,  inefficiency  and  villany  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  power  ;  in  aristocratic  and  royal  Governments  they  can- 
not. Where  Governments  are  elective,  you  can  choose  the  best ;  where 
they  are  hereditary,  you  must  take  what  comes.  In  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  the  peace  of  a  nation  depends  on  one  or  a  few  ;  in  republics 
it  rests  on  all.  In  republics  you  can  get  reforms  without  difficulty  and  in 
peace  ;  in  monarchies  and  aristocracies  you  can  seldom  get  them  peace- 
fully without  tremendous  and  long-continued  efforts.  Monarchies  and 
aristocracies  are  essentially  foolish  and  dangerous  ;  republics  are  essen- 
tially rational  and  safe.  Monarchical  and  aristocratical  Governments 
naturally  sacrifice  the  masses  to  their  own  interests  ;  republican  and 
democratic  Governments  naturally  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  masses. 

You  say  that  it  is  upon  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people  them- 
selves that  their  happiness  depends.  So  say  I.  But  I  also  say,  first, 
that  republican  Governments  tend  to  promote  the  virtue  of  the  people, 
and  that  aristocratic  and  monarchical  Governments  tend  to  destroy  the 
virtue  of  the  people.  I  answer,  secondly,  that  the  virtue  of  a  people 
naturally  exerts  itself  in  seeking  the  annihilation  of  Aristocracy 
and  Monarchy  and  in  the  establishment  of  Republicanism  ;  and 
that  it  is  partly  by  annihilating  Aristocracy  and  Slonarchy  and  estab- 
lishing Republicanism,  that  the  virtue  of  a  people  secures  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people.  The  virtue  of  a  people  would  only  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  a  people  in  part,  if  it  did  not  annihilate  Aristocracy  and  Royalty, 
and  establish  Democracy  in  their  stead. 

With  most  of  what  vou  say  in  the  remaining  part  of  your  letter,  I  agree. 

On  the  subject  of  woman's  rights,  I  cannot,  at  present,  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion. It  is  certain,  that  under  the  present  stale  of  things,  woman  is  most 
grievously  oppressed  and  wronged.  The  laws  of  England  treat  her,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  a  slave.  In  the  eye  of  English  law  the  husband  is  almost  every- 
thing, and  the  wife  comparatively  nothing.  Those  marriage  laws  I  would  have 
entirely  abolished,  and  new  ones  enacted,  recognising  woman's  equality  with 
man.  But  I  am  not  prepared,  at  present,  to  advocate  the  propriety  of  making 
women  electors,  magistrates,  and  rulers.  I  am  not  prepared  to  oppose  any 
such  plan,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  it.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
women  could  never  act  worse  either  as  electors,  magistrates,  or  rulers,  than 
the  men  have  done.  And  another  thing  is  certain,  that  men  could  never  act 
worse  if  they  had  a  number  of  women  associated  with  them  as  electors,  magis- 
trates, and  rulers,  than  they  have  done  while  acting  separately.  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  that  the  political  enfranchisement  of  woman  would  have  the 
happiest  results.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  have  spent 
much  thought ;  it  is  not  a  subject^,  therefore,  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  write. 
The  subject  will  be  discussed  in  its  season,  and  if  I  do  not  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, I  shall  not  attempt  to  check  it.  The  minds  of  men  shall  have  freedom 
in  all  things  for  me.  If  the  minds  of  men  do  not  develope  themselves, — if 
truth  on  every  subject  be  not  elicited, — if  knowledge  and  virtue  are  not  per- 
fected,— if  domestic,  social,  and  political  institutions  are  not  reformed, — if  the 
world  is  not  regenerated  and  saved,  the  fault,  I  trust,  shall  not  be  mine.     If  1 
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cannot  do  a  good  work  myself,  I  hope  to  throw  no  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
those  who  can  do  it.  I  will  never  advocate  a  principle  because  it  is  popular, 
or  oppose  or  desert  a  principle  because  it  happens  to  be  unpopular. 

You  say,  '  Tou  do  not  understand  my  views  on  the  land  question.'  I  would 
explain  them  here  at  length,  but  I  think  you  will  find  them  explained  in  The 
Feople,  The  Almanac,  and  The  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  by  the  time  you 
have  got  quite  through  them.  I  have  no  desire  that  every  man  should  be  a 
landholder  in  right  of  birth.  But  I  have  a  desire  that  every  one  should  have 
an  opponunity  of  becoming  a  landholder,  so  long  as  there  is  any  uncultivated 
land  in  the  kingdom.  I  would  have  no  one  to  be  a  landholder  in  right  of 
hirth ;  bnt  1  would  have  every  one  to  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
landholder,  so  long  as  there  is  land  uncultivated,  in  right  of  his  payment  of 
the  Government  tax  or  rent  that  I  would  lay  on  land. 

Nor  have  I  any  wish  to  prevent  people  from  holding  larger  portions  of  land 
than  they  need  for  their  own  decent  support.  If  arrangements  are  made  to 
secure  the  good  cultivation  of  the  land,  I  care  not  much  who  holds  it.  If  the  land 
be  properly  cultivated,  the  masses  of  the  people  are  sure  to  have  work  :  the 
workmen  are  sure  to  have  wages ;  and  wages  are  sure  to  enable  men  to  pro- 
cure whatever  is  needful  to  their  comfort  and  welfare.  It  might  happen, 
under  the  best  arrangements  imaginable,  that  some  would  have  large  quan- 
tities of  land  ;  but  none  would  be  able  to  keep  large  quantities  of  land  uncul- 
tivated. It  would,  in  fact,  be  necessary  for  some  individuals  to  have  larger 
quantities  of  land  than  they  needed  for  their  own  support,  in  order  that  other 
individuals  might  be  free  from  the  cares  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  be  at  liberty  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  and  spread  of  know- 
ledge, or  to  any  of  those  numerous  occupations  which  have  for  their  object  the 
improvement  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  men,  the  multiplication  and  per- 
fection of  useful  arts,  and  the  management  of  civil  and  national  affairs. 

You  ask,  '  How  can  there  be  duties  for  landlords  to  perform,  if  none  are  to  be 
large  landholders  X  I  answer,  I  have  no  objections  to  individuals  being  large 
landholders  any  more  than  I  have  to  individuals  being  large  moneyholders. 
What  I  object  to  is,  the  facilities  given  to  individuals  by  our  present  laws  of 
keeping  land  uncultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  and  lives  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  ,     ^ 

You  are  under  a  mistake  when  you  state  that  I  say  that  the  Queen  has  a 
large  income  from  lands  of  her  own.  "What  I  say  is,  that  she  ought  to  have  a 
large  income  from  lands  of  her  own.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  her  income 
from  the  Crown  Lands  is  very  small :  but  why  does  she  allow  it  to  be  small  i 
I  say  that  she  has  lands  and  revenues  to  which  she  is  by  law  entitled,  which 
would  yield  her  an  income  sufficient  to  support  herself  and  her  household,  and 
a  million  of  other  individuals  besides  ;  and  that  it  is  nothing  to  her  credit  to 
neglect  those  lands,  and  allow  others  who  have  got  possession  of  them,  to  have 
them  at  a  rent  of  perhaps  a  farthing  or  a  penny  for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
acres,  while  she  herself  lives  on  the  forced  contributions  of  over-worked  and 
half-starved  people. 

I  believe  that  the  Crown  Lands  have  not  been  relinquished  in  keu  of  the 
parliamentary  grant,  but  that  they  have  simply  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ministry  to  be  managed  by  them.  There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  to  hinder 
the  Queen  from  taking  the  Crown  Lands  again  into  her  own  hands  and  under 
her  own  management,  and  supporting  herself  and  her  family  from  them,  instead 
of  receiving  the  forced  contributions  of  her  oppressed  and  suffering  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  faithful  and  friendly  letter. 
Many  of  my  friends  have  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest :  they  see  in  it  a 
great  amount  of  truth.  I  see  much  truth  in  it  myself.  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  and  whenever  I  can  conveniently,  I  shall  be  glad,  by  insert- 
ing your  communications  in  The  People,  to  give  my  readers  the  opportunity 
of  reading  and  pondering  them. 

Y^ours  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

Joseph  Bakkbe. 


LETTER  TO  R  REDHEAD. 


Wortley,near  Leeds,  September  "ilili,  1848. 
Mt  DEiB  Fmehi),— 

I  do  not  state  in  Number  9,  page  71  of  my  People,  that 
I  will  speak,  &e.,  without  regard  to  any  law  of  man  or  any  law  of  God.  What 
I  say  is,  '  That  I  never  act  so  wisely  or  so  virtuously  as  when  I  act  in  strict 
accordance  with  my  own  convictions  and  feelings;  when  I  do  least  violenceto 
my  own  nature  ;  when  I  let  my  soul,  with  all  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  with 
all  its  world  of  life  and  sympathies,  act  freely :  when  I  treat  my  nature  with 
respect  and  confidence,  and  speak  and  write,  and  act,  without  regard  to  any 
law  of  man,  or  to  any  law  of  God  but  the  law  of  my  own  divine  nature ;  the 
law  of  God  as  revealed  to  myself  in  my  own  soul ;  the  law  of  God  to  me.'  And 
I  observe,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  '  That  the  law  of  God  to  another  man  is 
not  the  law  of  God  to  me — that  the  rule  of  right  to  another,  is  not  the  rule 
of  right  to  me.'  My  meaning  therefore,  plainly  is,  that  I  act  most  wisely  and 
virtuously  when  I  obey  the  law  of  God  enjoined  on  me,  and  not  the  law  of  God 
enjoined  upon  another.  I  go  on  the  principle  that  every  man  is  under  a  par- 
ticular law  as  well  as  a  general  law.  The  general  law  is,  that  a  man  should  en- 
deavour to  know  and  do  what  is  right  in  all  things.  The  particular  law  under 
■which  each  individual  is  placed,  is,  that  he  should  aet  according  to  that  nature 


which  God  has  given  him. — that  he  should  make  the  best  of  those  particular 
talents  with  which  his  Maker  has  entrusted  him.  One  man,  for  instance,  has 
two  talents,  another  man  has  one.  One  man  has  a  talent  for  poetry,  another 
for  preaching  or  lecturing,  another  for  writing  or  painting,  another  for  public 
action.  The  general  law  of  God  to  all  these  individuals  is,  that  they  should 
use  those  talents  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  particular  law  of 
God  is,  that  each  man  should  use  his  own  particular  talent.  The  law  of  God 
to  the  painter  is,  that  he  should  paint.  The  law  of  God  to  the  printer  is,  that 
he  should  print.  The  law  of  God  to  the  poet  is,  that  he  should  make  poetry. 
The  law  of  God  to  the  man  of  action  is,  that  he  should  act.  Among  writers: 
all  have  not  either  the  same  amount,  or  the  same  description  of  talents.  The 
diflerence  of  each  man's  talent  is,  in  truth,  a  different  law ; — is,  in  truth,  an 
indication  from  God  himself,  that  each  man  should  act  in  a  particular  way. 
My  talents  a.re  not  the  same,  either  in  amount  or  character,  with  the  talents  of 
any  other  individual.  To  attempt  therefore  to  act  exactly  like  any  other  indi- 
vidual, would  be  folly, — it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  transgression  of  God's  particu- 
lar law  to  me.  The  law  of  God  to  me  is,  that  I  should  use  my  own  talents, — 
that  I  should  act  according  to  my  own  particular  endowments, — that  I 
should  speak  and  write  and  act  in  all  things,  not  according  to  any  law  of 
God  to  other  men,  but,  as  I  have  expressed  it,  according  to  the  law  of  my  own 
divine  nature, — the  law  of  God  as  revealed  to  myself  in  my  own  soul, — the 
law  of  God  to  me.  Any  one  that  will  read  the  passage  to  which  you  refer,  will, 
unless  he  be  exceedingly  ignorant  or  prejudiced,  see  its  meaning,  and  will  also 
see,  that  what  I  say  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
with  the  great  eternal  principles  of  God's  law,  and  of  human  nature. 

It  is  this  passage,  I  suppose,  on  which  William  Cooke  grounds  his  charge, 
'  That  I  have  told  my  readers  that  I  shall  follow  my  own  course  '  regardless  of 
the  laws  of  either  man  or  God.'  William  Cooke,  in  thus  perverting  the  passage, 
has  acted  consistently  with  his  general  character  and  plan  of  proceeding.  He 
has  given  another  proof,  that  he  is,  what  I  have  long  since  set  him  down  to  be, 
a  vile,  unprincipled,  lying  priest. 

Your's  affectionately, 

Joseph  Bakkek. 


TO  J.  H.,  MANCHESTEK. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Sep.  27,  1848. 

Mt  deab  Friend, — I  have  no  desire  for  the  destruction  of  any  man ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  do  my  utmost  for  the  salvation  of  my  greatest  foe.  When 
1  pray  for  the  destruction  of  the  Aristocrats,  I  simply  pray  for  the  destruction 
of  their  order,  for  the  destruction  which  would  naturally  result  from  the  abo- 
lition of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  the  transfer  of  the  taxes  to 
the  land. 

I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  my  wishes  into  the 
form  of  prayer.  Though  I  have  no  expectation  of  influencing  God  in  the  way 
in  which  one  may  influence  men,  I  still  think  that  to  put  my  wishes  into  the 
form  of  prayer  may  prove  of  service  to  my  fellow  creatures. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  kindness.  I  take  no  offence  at  the  liberty 
you  use  in  writing  to  me.  I  often  feel  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  my  coun- 
sellors even  when  I  am  unable  to  follow  their  advice. 

With  best  wislies  for  your  welfare,  and  with  kind  regards  to  your  wife  and 
family, 

I  am  Yours  respectfully. 

Joseph  Barker. 


THE  MORMONITES  AND  EMIGRATION. 


I  see  the  Latter-day  Saints,  or  Mormonites,  are  forming  a  colony  in  Iowa 
United  States.  An  extensive  and  rich  tract  of  coimtry,  it  is  said,  has  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  Saints  in  the  eastern  borders  of  Iowa.  This  country 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  all  other  settlements.  On  the  east,  north, 
and  west,  there  are  no  settlements  at  all.  And  on  the  south  it  is  from  forty 
to  fifty  miles  from  the  settlements  of  the  Missouri.  This  country  was  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  Indians  until  last  season,  when  they  were  removed  by  the  United 
States'  Government,  leaving  the  Saints  the  sole  occupiers  of  the  soil.  There 
are,  it  is  said,  already  about  fifteen  thousand  Saints  located  on  those  lands. 
Their  settlements  extend  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  along  the  East  Bank  of  the 
Missouri  Kiver,  reaching  back  to  the  west  of  that  Kiver  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles.  The  soil  it  is  said  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  hilly  though  not  mountainous.  The  Saints  have  an  agent  in  Liver- 
pool to  assist  emigrants.  I  hope  the  saints  will  do  well.  They  have  a  foolish 
system  of  religion ;  but  they  are  not  behind  the  generality  of  sectarians,  that 
I  can  learn,  in  sense  and  morality.  That  the  founder  of  the  Mormonite  sect 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  forgery,  I  can  have  no 
doubt :  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  Mormonites  are  intolerable 
villains.  God  give  them  success.  And  I  believe  he  will.  They  will  be  the 
means,  I  trust,  of  founding  a  flourishing  State,  and  adding  to  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  the  world.  Their  intolerance  and  folly  will  be  against  them; 
but  the  good  among  them  will  prove  mightier  than  the  evil.  God  give  them 
success,  I  say. 
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ANOTHER  REPORT  OF   THE   LECTURE    FOR  WHICH   I 
AM  TO  BE  PROSECUTED. 


[The  following  is  the  report  of  the  lecture  for  which  it  is  said  I  am 
to  be  prosecuted,  as  giren  by  the  Preston  Guardian.  This  report  is 
both  more  correct  and  more  fuU  than  the  manglement  and  forgerj-  pub- 
lished in  the  Proton  Chronich  ;  but  even  this  is  but  an  imperfect  out- 
line of  the  lecture.— J.  Barker.] 

On  Monday  evening  last,  Sir.  Joseph  Barker,  of  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  the 
editor  of  a  periodical  called  The  People,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Cock-pit  in 
this  town,  '  On  the  way  to  national  wealth  ;  the  curse  of  an  Aristocracy,  and 
the  benefit  of  a  Democracy.'  The  place  was  crowded,  and  there  must  have 
been  at  least  700  people"  present,  who  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
statements  put  forth  by  llr.  Barker. 

The  lecturer  set  out  by  telling  his  audience  who  compose  the  Aristocracy, 
and  described  how  that  class  came  into  existence.  He  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  undue  power  which  the  Aristocracy  has  in  the  legislature  of  our  coun- 
try. The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said,  are  distributed  over 
this  country  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  number  of  members  to  the  smallest 
quantity  of  men,  and  even  to  the  smallest  quantity  of  electors ;  and  also  to 
give  the  greatest  ntunber  of  members  to  those  electors  that  are  most  abso- 
lutely under  the  influence  of  the  Aristocracy.  For  instance,  there  are  25 
boroughs  containing  only  9,000  odd  electors,  and  only  132,000  inhabitants, 
that  return  50  members  to  parliament.  There  are  again  1 5  boroughs,  which 
contain  149,000  electors,  and  above  3,000,000  inhabitants,  yet  these  15 
boroughs  returned  only  32  members,  whilst  the  other  boroughs,  with  only 
9,000  electors,  relumed  50  members.  ^Vhat  is  the  reason  1  The  9,000  elec- 
tors are  under  aristocratic  influence.  They  live  in  the  smallest  and  most 
aristocratic  parliamentary  boroughs,  and  on  that  accotmt  are  allowed  to  return 
fifty  members  to  parliament,  sis  members  for  every  thousand  men.  Other 
boroughs,  such  as  Manchester,  Middlesex,  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Finsbury,  con- 
taining 149,000  electors — including  a  vast  number  of  free  and  independent 
men,  that  are  not  exactly  under  aristocratic  influence — these  are  allowed  the 
liberty  of  returning  only  thirty-two  members.  Thus  they  saw  in  one  case 
9,000  tools  of  the  Aristocracy  return  fifty  members,  whilst  in  the  other 
case  149,000,  who  are  comparatively  free  and  independent,  are  allowed  to 
return  only  thirty-two  members.  The  Aristocracy  have  also  contrived  to 
manage  matters  so  as  to  give  the  elective  franchise  to  parties  that  are 
least  likely  to  use  it  in  opposition  to  their  selfish  interests.  Who  are  the 
parties  that  are  least  likely  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Aristocracy  \  The  work- 
ing men.  Who  are  the  parties  who  are  likely  to  clamour  most  for  further 
reform  ?  Those  who  suffer  most  from  bad  government.  Who  are  the  parties 
most  in  connection  with  the  Aristocracy,  and  therefore  most  under  their  influ- 
ence ?  The  rich  men,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  and  others  who  are  dependent 
on  the  Aristocracy  chiefly,  for  their  livings.  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the 
present  law  of  elections  that  no  one  shall  have  a  vote  unless  he  belongs  to 
something  like  the  middle  or  upper  classes.  Xo  one  is  allowed  to  Iiave  a  vote, 
•for  instance,  in  any  borough,  unless  he  pays  £10  rent  and  takes  care  to  pay 
his  taxes,  or  has  an  Aristocrat  to  pay  them  for  him.  It  matters  not  if  he  be 
■the  most  ignorant  blunderer  that  ever  lived,  or  the  vilest  wretch  that  ever 
dishonoured  his  country  or  injured  his  kind,  the  fact  that  he  pays  £10  rent  is 
something  like  an  indication  that  he  is  in  easy  circumstances,  that  he  will  not 
be  the  most  forward  to  complain — to  give  the  Aristocracy  much  trouble,  and 
so  they  trust  him  with  a  vote.  (Cheers.)  All  that  are  below  £10  house- 
holders are  likely  to  feel  the  first  pressure  resulting  from  misgovemment — to 
cry  out  directly  when  things  begin  to  go  wrong,  and  so  aimoy  the  Aristocracy. 
They  take  care,  therefore,  to  allow  no  vote  to  any  of  this  class,  because  they 
are  aware  that  if  they  had  votes  they  would  return  men  who  would  put  the 
machine  of  government  right,  and  make  it  work  harmoniously — they  would 
return  men  who  would  oppose  themselves  to  class  interests,  and  consult  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  masses.  (Cheers.)  But  the  Aristocracy  carry  the 
matter  a  little  further.  One  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  poorer  than  the 
other  part,  and  is,  therefore,  more  clamourous  for  reform.  They  have,  there- 
fore, so  ordered  it,  that  it  shall  be  allowed  only  one-half  its  share  of  represen- 
tatives in  parliament.  He  referred  to  Ireland,  which  contains  nearly  nine 
millions  of  people.  Great  Britain  contains,  perhaps,  eighteen  millions,  or  it 
may  contain  nineteen  millions.  Kow,  as  Ireland  has  a  population  of  one- 
third  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Empire,  it  ought  to  send  one-third  of  the 
members  to  parliament :  and  as  Great  Britain  contains  only  two-thirds  of  the 
population,  it  ought  only  to  send  two-tliirds  of  the  members.  But  the  Aris- 
tocracy know  well  if  this  was  allowed,  that  Ireland  would  be  in  danger  of 
getting  her  rights  in  a  peaceable  way.  They  have  so  ordered  it,  therefore, 
tliat  in  Ireland,  where  they  ought  to  have  230  members,  they  have  only  105, 
whilst  England,  which  ought  to  have  only  42S,  has  553  members.  In  fact, 
they  have  managed  the  whole  affair  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  secure  the  prepon- 
derance— the  overwhelming  interest  that  returns  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons — to  the  Aristocracy,  the  land  monopolists  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  430  odd  per- 
sons, who  are  either  lords,  sons  of  lords,  brothers  of  lords,  or  husbands  of  the 
sisters  of  lords,  baronets,  or  sons  of  baronets,  or  parties  who  are  connected 


either  by  marriage  or  other  relationsliips  with  the  Aristocracy,  so  as  to  render 
them  perfectly  subservient  to  aristocratic  dictation,  and  who  are  ready  to 
unite  in  any  measure  which  may  have  for  its  object  the  support  of  exclusive 
interests,  and  the  oppression  and  plunder  of  the  masses  of  the  people  at  large. 
(Cheers.) 

And  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  there  are  seven  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  ought  to  vote  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment, only  one  million — less  than  one  million,  are  allowed  to  do  so :  and  it  is 
also  so  arranged,  that  out  of  the  million  who  vote,  or  cotUd  vote,  150,000,  or 
less  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  million,  return  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  these  150,000  are  the  most  corrupt  of  the  elec- 
tors ;  men  who  live  in  small  boroughs,  or  are  tenants-at-will,  or  something 
like  it,  in  the  counties — men,  in  fact,  who  are  the  pledged  and  servile  tools  of 
the  Aristocracy,  They  would  therefore  see  the  propriety  of  what  he  stated, 
when  he  said  that  the  government  of  this  country  is  a  pure  Aristocracy.  The 
Aristocracy,  the  land-monopolists,  rule  the  country,  and  have  ruled  it  for 
ages,  and  they  have  ruled  it  most  wickedly.  He  knew  no  good  thing  which 
they  had  ever  done,  and  he  knew  no  bad  thing  which  people  in  their  circum- 
stances could  do,  which  they  have  not  done  when  they  have  had  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  power  of  doing  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  He  was  anxious 
to  show  that  the  mismanagement  of  our  aristocratic  rulers  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  the  distress  which  has  spread  over  the  country  :  he  was  also  wishfiil  to 
point  out  that  they  are  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  prosperity  and  general 
happiness.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  fiKt  great  law  which  they  passed  and  which 
they  have  supported  for  nearly  700  years,  is  the  law  which  constitutes  their 
order — the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.  This  law  provides  that  the 
large  estates  of  the  Aristocracy  shall  go  undivided  to  the  eldest  sons,  that  thus 
the  order  of  Aristocrats  may  be  perpetuated  in  the  country.  This  law  is  one 
of  the  most  unnatural  and  mischievous  that  ever  existed :  its  evil  influence 
is  incalculable  ;  and  the  mischief  it  has  wrought  for  this  country  is  infinite. 
For  instance,  it  supplies  to  certain  men  in  the  cotmtry  more  wealth  than  they 
know  how  to  use,  and  they  must  therefore  use  it  ill ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Aristocracy  have  employed  their  enormous  incomes  in  the  most  irrational 
and  mischievous  manner  imaginable.  They  are  amongst  the  most  corrupt 
people  in  the  country,  and  are  personally  the  most  profligate,  the  greatest 
gamblers,  and  the  greatest  swindlers.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  member  of 
the  Aristocracy  does  justice  to  his  own  wife  :  it  seldom  happens  that  they  are 
not  the  greatest  fornicators  and  adulterers,  and  no  person  that  lives  in  their 
neighbourhood  is  safe.  ( Laughter.)  They  are  examples  of  the  greatest  crimes, 
and,  without  an  exaggeration,  may  be  pronounced  the  filthiest  parts  of  the 
community.  (Cheers.)  The  law,  too,  invites  them  to  rob  any  one  that  may 
be  foolish  enough  to  trust  them.  The  Aristocrat  may  get  into  debt  to  the 
extent  of  a  million  of  money.  He  can  then  leave  his  country,  and  his  creditors 
can  take  a  survey  of  his  land,  but  they  cannot  convert  it  into  money.  [A 
voice ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  wit.]  Yes  (said  Mr.  Barken  :  he  is  one 
example ;  and  such  cases  as  his  are  productive  of  great  mischief  to  indivi- 
duals, tradesmen,  and  others.  But  what  he  (the  lecturer)  wished  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  was,  the  evil  influence  which  this  system  entails  upon  the 
country  at  large.  It  prevents  the  free  and  full  cultivation  of  the  land.  M'hen 
a  man  has  a  small  estate,  he  can  look  over  it  and  see  to  its  proper  cultivation 
— he  is  ohliijed  to  look  over  it  and  cultivate  it,  else  it  would  not  keep  him  ; 
but  if  he  has  a  large  estate,  sixty  miles  long  and  thirty  broad,  which  is  the 
measure  of  an  aristocratic  estate  in  Ireland,  he  cannot  look  after  it  all,  and  if 
he  could,  he  lacks  the  inducement  to  do  so  ;  for  if  only  one-tenth  part  be  ctil- 
tivated,  he  can  live  like  a  prince  upon  it,  though  the  rest  be  completely  waste. 
Besides,  they  cannot  cultivate  the  land  without  spending  money ;  and  they 
are  unwilling  to  spend  money  upon  it,  because  they  know  that  whatever  bene- 
fit result.s,  goes  to  the  eldest  son  alone,  and  leaves  them  so  much  less  to  divide 
amongst  their  children  that  get  no  part  of  the  land.  Those  who  have  natural 
afiectlon,  therefore,  try  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  land  as  possible.  They  know 
however  bad  a  condition  the  land  may  be  in  when  the  eldest  son  gets  it,  it 
will  be  fortune  enough  for  him.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  great  part  of 
these  estates  are  either  waste  or  nearly  so.  One-third  part  of  the  productive 
land  in  this  kingdom  is  uncultivated ;  another  third  part  is  badly  cultivated, 
and  the  remaining  third  part  is  not  more  than  half  as  well  cultivated  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Xow  what  is  the  consequence  ?  First,  that  great  numbers  of 
people  are  left  without  employment ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
people  who  should  have  work  in  the  country  flock  to  towns,  and  com- 
pete with  the  weavers  and  spinners,  bringing  down  wages  by  their  compe- 
tition, and  injuring  the  interests  of  the  masses  generally.  For  whenever 
labourers  are  abundant,  and  work  scarce,  wages  come  down.  This  law  of 
Entail  and  Primogeniture  first  causes  a  number  of  persons  to  be  unemployed, 
and  then  brings  down  the  wages  of  those  who  are  employed  to  one  half,  some- 
times one  third,  and  not  unfrequently  one  fourth  what  they  ought  to  be.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Our  food  comes  from  the  ground,  and  if  no  part  of  the  ground 
were  cultivated,  we  should  have  neither  com,  nor  vegetables,  nor  fruit.  If 
only  one-half  were  cultivated,  we  should  then  have  only  one-half  of  what  we 
ought  to  have.  And  scarcity  causes  deamess,  whilst  plenty  makes  things 
cheap.  When,  therefore,  the  land  is  uncultivated  and  labour  unemployed, 
provisions  are  scarce,  and  therefore  dear ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  land  is 
cultivated  and  labour  employed,  provisions  are  plentiful,  and  therefore  cheap. 
The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  pinches  in  three  ways ;  first,  it  keep& 
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men  -srithout  employment ;  secondly,  it  reduces  wages ;  and  thirdly,  it  raises 
the  price  of  provisions.  It  takes  almost  all  their  wages  to  buy  food;  so 
that  many  are  compelled  to  lire  in  garrets  and  cellars,  having  nothing 
to  spend  on  clothes  or  furniture.  Hence  there  is  a  great  slackness  in  the 
business  of  the  timber  merchant,  the  sawyer,  the  joiner,  and  the  cabinet 
maker.  People  have  no  money  at  all  for  books,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
demand  for  paper,  printing,  or  the  rag  gatherer's  business.  (Laughter.) 
All  trades  suffer  when  the  working-classes  have  little  wages,  and  when  they 
have  to  spend  all  their  little  wages  in  purchasing  provisions.  Just  imagine  that 
all  these  things  were  reversed  ;  that  all  the  land  were  cultivated.  Then  all 
the  men  in  the  country  would  be  at  work ;  there  would  be  a  demand  for  more 
men  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Hence  there  would  be  a  competi- 
tion amongst  masters  for  men,  who  could  make  what  terms  they  pleased  with- 
in reason.  If  a  proper  portion  of  the  people  were  employed  upon  the  land,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  we  should  have  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  much 
produce  in  the  country  as  we  have  at  present.  Plenty  would  make  cheapness, 
and  with  good  wages  the  working  men  would  be  enabled  to  buy  all  that  is 
necessary  for  food  with  one-third  part,  leaving  two-thirds  of  their  earnings  to 
be  spent  in  other  ways.  Some  might  spend  their  increased  means  in  drink,  and 
thus  make  themselves  more  miserable  than  in  bad  times  ;  but  those  of  com- 
mon sense  and  virtue  would  spend  them  otherwise.  They  would  say  within 
themselves,  "  Well,  we  have  lived  in  this  damp  dark  cellar,  or  this  garret,  long 
enough  ;  we  will  now  have  a  house  fit  for  us,  with  four  or  five  rooms  of  our 
own."  Thus  would  a  tremendous  impulse  be  given  to  the  businesses  of 
the  builders,  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet  makers,  and,  in  fact,  to  artizans  of 
every  description.  Then  the  working  man  would  require  that  his  wife  and 
himself  should  be  better  clothed,  and  hence  would  the  mills  and  manufac- 
turers be  more  employed  in  making  materials  for  home  use ;  and  the  shoe- 
maker, the  leather  cutter,  the  currier,  and  the  tanner,  would  all  experience  an 
hitherto  unknown  briskness,  in  their  various  departments  of  trade.  Last  of 
all,  the  working  men  would  see  that  they  ought  to  have  something  for  the 
mind  ;  the  children  would  be  sent  to  school,  and  the  cupboard  would  contain 
its  row  of  books,  thus  increasing  another  branch  of  trade.  But  would  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  secure  the  better  cultivation 
of  the  land  i  Suppose  the  law  were  abolished,  the  first  effect  would  be  that 
the  creditors  of  the  Aristocracy  would  lay  hold  of  the  estates  of  bankrupts. 
The  creditors,  therefore,  would  begin  to  cultivate  the  soil,  or  sell  the  land  to 
those  who  would  do  so,  and  this  would  give  a  demand  for  labour.  Such  of  the 
Aristocracy  as  might  not  happen  to  be  in  debt,  could,  if  they  should  choose, 
equally  divide  the  estates  amongst  their  children,  so  that  each  child,  as  his 
estate  would  not  be  above  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  the  size  of  his  father's,  must 
cultivate  it  better  in  order  to  keep  up  his  standing.  In  addition  to  the  abo- 
lition of  this  law,  he  (Mr.  Barker)  would  have  all  taxes,  except  those  on  ale, 
wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  other  similar  physical  and  moral  poisons, 
transferred  to  the  land.  (Cheers.)  This  would  require  a  tax  on  the  land  of 
from  6s.  to  10s.  an  acre  ;  but  he,  of  course,  calculated  that  taxes  would  be 
greatly  diminished  by  the  abolition  of  the  law  alluded  to.  At  the  present 
time  the  man  with  a  million  acres  of  land  can  afiord  to  let  800,000  acres  lie 
waste ;  for  the  cultivation  of  200,000  will  enable  him  to  live  like  a  prince.  But 
put  a  tax  of  10s.  an  acre  upon  the  land,  and  the  800,000  acres  would  cost  him 
nearly  half  a  million  a  year,  and  he  would  not  pay  that  for  the  sake  of  letting 
the  land  lie  waste  ;  he  must  therefore  either  cultivate  the  whole  of  his  land 
himself,  or  sell  it  to  those  who  would,  for  no  one  would  take  it  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  paying  10s.  an  acre  upon  it.  Now  these  two  measures  would,  in 
six  months,  secure  the  employment  of  every  man  that  is  out  of  work  in  the 
kingdom  ;  within  nine  months  the  produce  would  be  nearly  doubled,  so  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  provisions  ior  the  people,  without  the  importation  of 
grain  from  abroad ;  it  would,  in  two  years,  or  eighteen  months,  nearly  double 
the  produce  of  the  country  again ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  the  want,  wretch- 
edness, and  starvation  which  exist  in  many  districts,  would  be  turned  into 
plenty  and  prosperity.  The  working  classes,  who  are  at  present  earning  Ss.  a 
week  on  an  average,  would  be  earning  30s.  a  week,  and  would  be  able  to  pur- 
chase with  it  twice  as  many  good  things  as  they  would  be  able  to  purchase 
with  that  sum  if  they  had  it  now,  in  the  present  state  of  the  produce  market. 
These  two  measures  would,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  a  few,  very  few  years,  raise 
the  working  man's  income  from  8s.  a  week,  on  an  average  in  real  value,  to  40s., 
50s.,  or  more  than  that.  A  man  would  also  be  enabled  to  get  a  Uving  by 
working  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  without  the  necessity  of  sending  his  wife 
out  to  the  factory  when  she  ought  to  be  at  home,  or  his  children  when  they 
should  be  at  school. 

But  this  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  acts  mischievously  in  other  ways. 
The  Aristocracy,  as  he  said  before,  were  wishful  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  land 
as  they  could,  at  as  little  expense  as  possible.  They  wished  to  raise  the  rent  of 
the  farmers  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  farmers  said,  "  Ah,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  higher  rents."  (Cheers.)  However,  the  Aristocracy  passed  a  law  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so,  by  forbidding  other  countries  to  bring  provisions  here, 
and  so  gave  the  English  farmers  a  monopoly.  They  said,  '  No  person  in  Eng- 
land shall  buy  of  any  one  but  you,  or  if  they  do  buy  foreign  grain,  they  shall 
pay  10s.  or  20s.  a  quarter  tax,  which  will  prevent  foreigners  selling  cheap 
enough  to  compete  with  you  ;'  and  for  thirty  years  past  this  country  has  paid 
twice  as  much  for  its  llour  and  other  provisions,  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  pay  had  it  not  been  for  these  laws.    (Shame.)    He  was  in  Germany 


once  and  brought  home  a  Westphalian  ham  for  his  wife,  but  it  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  the  custom  house  before  he  had  paid  Ss.  6d.  duty ;  and  although  he 
could  have  afl'orded  before  to  sell  it  for  4id.  per  pound,  it  was  raised  to  9d. 
per  pound,  by  the  duty.  This  law  had  a  vast  deal  to  do  both  in  injuring  the 
manufacturers  and  impoverishing  the  masses.  If  we  had  been  allowed  to  buy 
corn  of  other  countries  freely,  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  take  it  trom 
those  who  could  grow  it  cheaper,  and  they  would  have  taken  our  manufactures 
in  return  ;  but  when  we  refused  to  take  their  com,  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  growing  enough  for  themselves,  and  what  were  they  to  do 
with  their  spare  capitals  'Well,'  said  the  Americans,  'instead  of  sending  onr 
cotton  to  England,  we  will  have  mills  of  our  own ;'  and  they  set  to  work  aaid  made 
their  own  calicoes,  instead  of  buying  them  from  us ;  'we  will  keep  our  own 
wool,  make  our  own  cloth,  and  spend  the  spare  time  which  the  British  will 
not  have  at  our  hands,  in  making  our  own  clothing.'  Hence,  the  demand  for 
British  goods  began  to  slacken,  the  people  of  the  continent  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Americans.  These  wicked  laws  forced  other  countries  to  compete 
with  us ;  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  go  on  to  such  a  length,  that  iiow  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  instead  of  insuring  a  return  of  prosperity  and 
commerce,  only  gave  a  greater  amount  of  money  to  the  Americans  and  people 
on  the  continent,  to  enable  them  to  finish  the  factories  they  had  begun  to  build, 
and  so  to  compete  with  us  more  effectually  than  they  had  done  before.  At 
one  time  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  have  revived  the  trade  of  the 
country  ;  it  may  do  so  still ;  but  it  never  can  have  that  eft'ect  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  produced,  if  the  laws  had  never  been  imposed,  or  if  they  had 
been  abolished  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Again,  the  Aristocracy  at  times  gave  a  bounty  of  20s.  or  25s.  a  quarter  to 
every  farmer  who  would  carry  com  away  out  of  this  country  and  sell  it  in 
other  countries ;  they  took  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  pay 
the  farmers  to  take  away  part  of  the  corn,  in  order  to  make  the  remainder 
dearer  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  (Shame.)  He  had  already  called 
the  Aristocracy  thieves  and  murderers ;  and  he  called  their  laws  plunder  laws 
and  murder  laws.  (A  voice  ;  '  So  they  are.')  He  would  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  the  common  pickpocket,  the  murderer,  the  highwayman,  and  the  house- 
breaker are  gentlemen  compared  with  the  Aristocracy.  And,  he  said,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly proper,  just  as  it  should  be,  that  the  state  religion— the  arisrocratic 
bishopric  religion,  should  cause  its  aristocratic  members,  in  their  general  con- 
fession, three  times  a  week,  to  say, '  We  have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways 
like  lost  sheep.  We  have  followed  too  much  the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own 
hearts.  We  have  offended  against  thy  most  holy  laws.  We  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  have  left  undone  those  things  that 
we  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  there  is  no  health  in  us' — 'we  are  villains  com- 
plete.' (Laughter.)  The  Aristocracy  make  as  much  to  do  if  a  man  kills  one 
of  their  order,  as  if  the  greatest  sin  in  the  world  had  been  commited.  Now  if 
it  is  a  sin  for  a  starving  man  to  shoot  the  person  who  has  plundered  him,  and 
reduced  him  to  his  miserable  condition,  how  much  more  abominable  is  the 
conduct  of  the  other;  and  how  much  more  is  the  use  of  hard  words  justified 
against  the  man  who  drives  a  fellow-being  to  an  act  of  desperation  ?  It  is  bad 
enough  when  a  poor  man  robs  a  rich  man ;  it  is  far  worse  when  a  poor  man 
robs  a  poor  man  ;  but  what  is  it  when  the  rich  rob  the  poor  ?  The  poor  are 
reduced  to  starvation's  point  in  order  to  pay  men  £20,000  a  year,  as  they  do 
Lord  Clarendon,  to  kill  them  if  they  happen  to  complain.     (Shame  ) 

But  this  law  of  Primogeniture  operates  injuriously  in  other  ways.  It  is 
not  all  of  the  Aristocracy  who  have  enough  of  natural  affection  to  induce  them 
to  provide  for  their  younger  children  out  of  their  own  income  ;  but  they  pro- 
vide for  them  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  The  lecturer  then  pointed  to 
the  places  in  the  army  and  navy,  to  which  the  younger  branches  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy are  appointed ;  and  when,  said  he,  the  places  are  all  filled,  and  there 
are  still  young  scions  of  the  Aristocracy  wanting  incomes,  some  old  doating 
man  is  persuaded  to  say  that  the  country  is  undefended,  and  that  unless  more 
armies  are  created,  the  French  are  coming  to  steal  away  our  Queen.  (Laughter.) 
Then  again  they  act  upon  the  principle  of  multiplying  Government  officers, 
composed  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  such -persons  as  are  prepared  to  do  their 
bidding.  They  have,  for  instance,  a  Privy  Council,  which  Sir  James  Graham 
once  declared  contained  113  members,  who  received  the  sum  of  £649,000  per 
annum.  We  have  then  the  Cabinet  Council,  including  Little  John,  with 
£5,000  a  year;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  £8,000  a  year;  and  others  with 
similar  salaries.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  foreign  situations,  which  they 
manage  in  this  way.  They  send  a  man  out  for  four  years ;  it  takes  him  one 
year  to  get  out ;  two  years  to  work  (or  watch  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him) 
when  he  is  out ;  and  one  year  to  come  back.  And  for  this  he  gets  a  salary  of 
£4,000  a  year ;  and  when  he  comes  back  is  pensioned  oft'  with  £1,600  or 
£2,000  a  year.  He  comes  back  early,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others  who, 
in  their  turn,  pocket  the  same  enormous  remuneration.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  pay  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  half  a  salary,  and  one  man  a  full 
salary  at  the  same  time,  for  one  single  situation,  and  that  situation  having 
next  to  no  work  connected  with  it.  (Shame.)  Then  again,  we  have  all  sorts 
of  commissions — poor-law  commissioners — bankruptcy  commissioners— com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot,  all  receiving  large 
salaries,  and  all  connected  with  the  Aristocracy.  In  addition  there  are  what 
are  called  sinecure  places.  The  word  sinecure  is  a  Latin  word,  which  means 
a  situation  with  no  work  and  a  large  salary.  Sometimes  a  man  is  paid  £4,000 
a  year  for  having  the  name  of  doing  something,  when  he  does  nothing  at  all. 
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Pensions,  too,  are  often  giren  for  doing  nothing,  and  at  other  times  for 
doing  things  that  are  now  worse  tlian  nothing — -to  women  who  have  given 
their  children  as  prostitutes  to  villainous  and  filthy  kings.  (Shame.)  And 
pensions  are  sometimes  given  for  that  which  is  quite  as  bad — for  spiritual 
prostitution.  He  alluded  to  the  apostacy  of  Burke,  which,  he  said,  has,  in  the 
shape  of  pensions  to  himself  and  family,  cost  the  country  already  about  one 
million  pounds  sterling.  Sometimes,  he  continued,  money  is  given  to  men 
for  killing  others  who  happen  to  be  in  the  way,  or  for  frightening  them  so 
that  they  won't  do  any  harm.  There  is  an  old  iron  man  who  has  done  great 
service  in  this  way,  and  how  much  did  they  (his  auditors)  think  that  man 
has  got  of  the  people's  money !  The  last  statement  that  he  saw  of  sums 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  interest  thereon,  for  having  fought 
against  foreign  liberty,  and  for  having  supported  despotism  in  this  country, 
was  no  less  than  £2,700,000.  Ifow  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture  operates. 

In  order  to  provide  for  others,  a  vast  and  monstrous  engine  of  deceit  and 
robbery  is  kept  up,  called  '  the  State  Church,'  the  priests  of  which  are  hired 
and  sworn  to  tell  lies  on  system  every  Sunday,  and  often  through  the  week 
beside,  and  to  teach  the  rottenest  doctrines  that  ever  were  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  youth.  One  of  the  doctrines  is,  that  we  are  to  obey  those  in  author- 
ity over  us,  whether  they  bid  us  do  right  or  wrong,  to  steal  or  be  honest,  to  kill 
or  to  save  life ;  and  that  we  are  to  obey  our  '  teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and 
masters,'  (that  is  the  parsons  themselves)  ;  and  that  we  are  to  behave  ourselves 
— '  lowly  and  reverently'  to  all  our  betters — those  who  have  more  money  than 
we  liave,  though  they  get  it  by  putting  their  hands  into  our  pockets,  and 
transferring  the  contents  into  their  own.  (Laughter.)  But  it  is  no  matter  so 
that  they  have  the  money,  whether  they  got  it  by  kidnapping  children,  as 
some  have  done,  by  trading  in  slaves,  whipping  women,  and  making  them 
work  beyond  their  strength,  or  by  making  those  plundering  laws  to  whiqh  he 
had  referred,  or  by  selling  their  souls,  if  not  to  one  he  would  not  name,  to  some 
person  quite  as  bad,  for  the  vilest  of  all  purposes,  by  spiritual  prostitution ; 
it  Is  no  matter ;  they  have  got  the  money,  and  though  they  have  got  it 
by  thievery,  if  it  makes  them  richer  than  the  person  from  whom  it  is  stolen, 
we  are  to  behave  ourselves  'lowly  and  reverently'  towards  them.  (Laughter, 
and  cries  of  shame.)  Further,  the  State  parsons  are  always  pledged,  and  sworn 
and  paid  to  call  the  King  upon  the  throne,  if  he  be  the  vilest  fornicator  and 
the  most  filthy  adulterer  that  ever  corrupted  humanity,  or  set  a  bad  example 
to  a  nation,  '  Our  most  gracious  and  most  religious  sovereign,'  and  they  call 
him  so  every  Sunday,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  times  a-day.  All  know  that 
George  III  was  a  sheep  stealer;  and  that  George  IT  was  an  adulterer  and 
gambler ;  that  his  body  was  rotten  before  he  died,  and  that  liis  soul  was  hardly 
anything  else  before  he  became  a  man.  Their  Preston  priests  knew  that 
George  IV  turned  the  palaces  and  courts  of  the  country  into  brothels.  They 
knew  of  this,  but  what  of  that !  They  were  paid  for  it,  so  every  Sunday  they 
called  him  our  •  most  gracious '  and  our  '  most  religious  sovereign '  George  the 
Fourth.  And  these  same  priests  pray  for  God  to  bless  all  the  soldiers  when 
they  go  out  to  kill  innocent  Chinese  or  Indians ;  and  if  the  soldiers  succeed  in 
their  mission,  after  putting  the  country  to  an  expense  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
a  general  form  of  thanksgiving  is  drawn  up  and  read  in  all  the  churches  by 
the  priests,  who  with  a  solemn  face  and  hypocritical  looks  give  God  thanks  that 
he  has  vouchsafed  in  his  infinite  mercy  to  crown  the  eiforts  of  their  '  most  re- 
ligious sovereign,'  with  great  success  in  their  Indian  or  Chinese  campaign. 
This  the  priests  are  paid  for  doing  at  our  expense ;  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  are  connected  with  the  Aristocracy :  some  are 
bishops,  some  are  archbishops,  some  rectors,  some  vicars,  some  suffragans,  some 
chancellors,  whilst  others  go  by  the  respective  names  of  proctor,  dean,  chapter, 
or  prebend,  and  all  sorts  of  names.  They  are  pure  tools,  and  are  sworn  to  do 
whatever  the  Government  bids  them  do.  They  are  what  he  calls  '  black 
soldiers.'  (Laughter)  The  red  soldiers  are  paid  to  fight,  to  compel  people 
by  pure  force  ;  but  the  black  soldiers  are  paid  to  tell  lies  and  cheat,  and  thus 
to  keep  the  people  down  by  fraud  and  deceit.  Both  are  hired  and  paid,  and 
are  sworn  to  do  as  their  masters  bid  them;  and  thus  they  could  be  ordered  to 
commit  the  most  revolting  deeds  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  What  are 
the  soldiers  to  do  in  Ireland?  He  was  told  that  a  bill  had  passed  a  third 
leading  in  the  House  of  Commons  authorising  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  appre- 
hend any  persons  suspected  of  conspiracy,  and  imprison  them  uutil'the  1st  of 
March,  1849.  Thousands  of  police  and  soldiers  are  hired  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  Government,  and  to  take  the  brightest,  the  best,  the  purest,  the  most 
lovely  and  patriotic  of  Ireland's  sons  and  leaders,  and  even  of  Ireland's 
daughters,  and  lodge  them,  if  they  say  they  suspect  them,  in  prison,  and 
starve  them  to  death  till  the  1st  of  March,  1819.  Never  since  the  world  be- 
gan has  a  set  of  infernal  Aristocrats  outraged  reason  and  shocked  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  or  ventured  bo  boldly,  as  the  Aristocracy  of  our  kingdom  has 
done  at  the  present  time.  (Cheers.)  God,  in  his  mercy,  grant  that  that 
accursed  order  may  perish  speedily  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  (Cheers.)  He 
said, '  Amen,'  and  let  every  man  that  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  an  injured  and 
suiTering  brother,  cry  out  aloud  with  him  a  second  time — 'Amen.'  (The 
audience  with  one  accord  responded  to  this  appeal  by  pronouncing  the  word 
Amen.)  He  said  that  that  order  could  not  exist  and  perpetrate  deeds  of  a 
similar  kind  much  longer.     (Cheers.) 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  point  out  to  his  auditors  how  the  Aristo- 
ciacy  haa  acted  in  reference  to  the  taxes.    There  was  a  time  when  the  land 


paid  nearly  all  the  taxes  in  this  country ;  and  at  that  time  the  Aristocracy 
were  of  course  very  careful  to  limit  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  They 
then  took  care  not  to  have  a  large  standing  army :  but  when  the  taxes  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  land,  and  the  money  came  out  of  other  people's  pockets,  they 
did  not  care  about  increasing  the  army,  and  they  themselves  supplied  the  ofii- 
cer?,  in  some  cases  receiving  £3,000  or  £i,000  a  year.  At  the  same  time  they 
gave  the  country  a  national  debt  contracted  by  the  wars  carried  on  against 
liberty,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  millions  of  money,  the  interest  of  which 
sum  we  have  to  pay  to  this  very  day. 

He  declared  his  conviction  to  be  that  the  Aristocracy  is  as  irrational  as  it  is 
mischievous,  and  that  an  enlightened  people  will  not  long  endure  it,  but  will  re- 
solve to  use  whatever  means  it  can,  consistent  with  right  and  with  reason,  to 
get  rid  of  an  Aristocracy,  and  to  put  a  pure  and  unencumbered  Democracy  in 
its  place.  '  The  Reform,'  said  he,  '  for  which  I  go  includes  the  annihilation  of 
the  Aristocracy,  and,  though  I  don't  tell  every  body,  it  includes  the  annihila- 
tion of  royalty  as  well.'  (Great  cheering.)  He  had  sometimes  been  called  a 
Chartist,  and  he  declared  himself  to  be  one  so  far  as  Chartism  goes,  but  he  was 
far  from  thinking  that  Chartism  would  accomplish  a  thorough  Reform.  'I 
am,'  said  he,  'a  Republican,  a  thorough  Republican,  and  I  long  for  the  day 
when  a  pure  Republic  shall  be  established  in  this  country,  instead  of  a 
Monarchy  or  an  Aristocracy.'  (Cheers.)  He  then  brieily  reviewed  the  six 
points,  and  said  that  he  saw  nothing  in  them  irrational,  but  considered  them 
perfectly  just  and  safe  :  and  he  would  support  them  as  being  likely  to  help 
forward  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberty,  right,  and  independence.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  present  critical  state  of  this  country,  all 
those  who  have  hearts  and  heads  to  feel  and  understand,  will  do  what  they  can 
towards  helping  on  the  cause  of  liberty,  towards  accomplishing  the  overthrow 
of  the  greatest  tyrants  and  the  most  reckless  oppressors  that  ever  cursed  a  na- 
tion, or  that  ever  offended  a  great  and  righteous  God.  He  trusted  that  they 
would  unite  in  every  way,  he  meant  in  every  peaceable  way,  though  he  would 
not  blame  the  man  for  fighting  that  thought  he  ought  to  fight.  He  left  men  to 
act  according  to  their  own  conscience,  only  stipulating  that  they  should  bear 
the  responsibility  of  their  own  views  and  proceedings.  His  plan  is  (and  he 
certainly  thought  it  capable  of  being  carried  out,)  to  enlist  the  whole  moral 
force  of  the  people  of  this  country,  by  unveiling,  as  he  had  done  that  night, 
the  guilt  and  wickedness  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  thus  producing  such  a  state 
of  feeling  as  shall  make  that  class  feel  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  surrender 
and  make  way  for  better  men.  (Cheers.)  His  conviction  was,  that  if  all  par- 
ties would  unite  to  enlighten  the  people  until  correct  views  are  difliised 
throughout  the  nation — if  reformers  would  unite  to  enlist  the  sentiments  and 
feelinjp  of  the  population  at  large — they  would  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
Charter  and  a  Republic,  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood.  (Cheers.) 
After  a  few  other  remarks,  Mr.  Barker  retired  amidst  loud  cheering. 

Mr.  William  Botd,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  that 
he  had  spoken  as  a  man  ought  to  speak  ;  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  if 
every  man  would  do  his  duty  like  ilr.  Barker  had  done,  it  would  not  be  long 
that  they  would  want  Reform.  A  female  having  seconded  the  rote  of  thanks, 
it  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  Mr.  Barker,  in  acknowledging  the  same, 
called  for  a  hearty  cheer  for  '  the  Charter  and  Democracy,'  which  was  given, 
and  the  meeting,  having  been  advised  so  to  do  by  the  lecturer,  then  broke  up. 

THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE  AND  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Sra, 
While  reading  your  answer  to  A.  Z.  in  your  last  week's  People,  a  thought 

struck  me,  that  you  were  just  the  man  to  give  some  information  in  The  Peo- 
ple on  the  laws  of  nature,  physical  and  organic,  as  explained  by  George 
Combe.  Suppose  you  were  to  write  an  article  weekly  on  such  subjects.  Many 
of  your  readers,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  interested,  who  could  not  be  other- 
wise induced  to  study  those  subjects.  I  think  it  would  be  better  than  having 
the  mind  always  agitated  with  politics. 

If  this  communication  be  not  beneath  your  notice,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  blunders,  as  I  have  had  no  education,  and  this  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever 
addressed  to  any  one.  Yours  respectfullv, 

Bradford,  Oct.  ird,  1848.  "       W.  B. 

ANSWER. 

Mt  Deak  Friest), — I  shall  be  glad  to  publish  in  The  Pboplb  a  number  of 
articles  on  the  Laws  of  Nature  in  general,  and  the  Laws  of  Human  Nature  in 
particular,  and  I  shall  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

I  have  no  desire  to  fill  the  pages  of  The  People  with  political  matters 
merely ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  needful  to  publish  a  portion  of  political 
matter  in  every  number.  Political  subjects  are  of  vast  importance.  Govern- 
ment has  an  influence  on  all  things.  While  Government  is  bad,  it  exercises  a 
bad  influence.  If  Goverimient  were  reformed,  it  would  exert  a  good  influence. 
The  mischievous  influence  of  bad  Government  prevents  the  free  and  full  de- 
velopment of  human  nature,  and  thwarts  the  wise  and  beneficent  laws  of  creation 
generally.  The  mischievous  influence  of  bad  Government  prevents  the  multi- 
plication of  books,  consigns  vast  multitudes  to  hopeless  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness,— dooms  vast  multitudes  more  to  excessive  toil,  injurious  alike  both 
to  soul  and  body,  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  human  being.  Our  respect 
for  the  laws  of  nature  therefore,  and  for  the  laws  of  humanity  especially,  re- 
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quires  ns  to  oppose  bad  Government,  and  seek  its  utter  annihilation.  Our  re- 
spect for  science,  our  respect  for  the  souls  of  the  millions, — our  respect  for  the 
souls  even  of  the  rich  and  the  Aristocracy,  as  Tvell  as  the  poor, —  our  respect  for 
the  souls  of  all, — our  respect  for  the  Tvill  of  God  with  respect  to  all, — in  short, 
our  respect  for  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  for  the  laws  of  nature  generally, 
requires  us  to  labour  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  ability,  to  annihilate  the 
grinding  tjTanny  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  to  seek  the  establishment  of 
a  just,  an  enlightened,  and  a  beneficent  Democracy. 

Why  you  yourself,  my  friend,  would  never  have  been  so  neglected  as  you 
have  been,  if  you  had  lived  under  a  just  and  enlightened  Government.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  person  like  you,  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  manhood 
without  any  education,  is  itself  a  proof  that  we  need  a  great  political  Eeform. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  men's  minds  to  be  exclusively  agitated  with  poli- 
tics, but  there  is  a  necessity  for  men's  minds  to  be  enlightened  on  those  sub- 
jects, and  roused  to  needful  action, — there  is  a  necessity  for  giving  men  such 
instruction  on  political  subjects,  as  shall  lead  them  to  labour  for  a  speedy  and 
thorough  reformation. 


DEMOCRATIC  TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 
I  have  received  several  communications  approving  of  the  project  for 
forming  a  Democratic  Tract  and  Lecturing  Society,  and  requesting  that 
such  a  society  should  he  formed  without  delay.  I  hope  the  subject  will 
engage  the  attention  of  Reformers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  all  who  ajiprove  of  the  plan  will  form  themselves  into  branch 
Associations  as  soon  as  possible.  As  none  of  our  friends  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  have  laid  down  plans  for  organizing  and  working 
such  an  association,  it  is  the  intention  of  a  number  of  Reformers  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  principles  of  the  Association,  and  the  plan  of  proceeding,  will  be 
published,  we  expect,  in  an  early  number  of  The  People. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OP   'THE   PEOPLE.' 

SiK, — Three  of  your  friends  waited  upon  W.  Cooke,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
what  he  says  about  you  in  the  New  Connexion  Magazine,  namely — that 
you  state  you  shall  follow  your  own  course,  regardless  of  the  law  of  either  man 
or  God. 

When  we  put  the  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  sentence,  he  said  he 
had  not  put  the  exact  words  of  Joseph  Barker,  but  the  sense  and  substance. 
He  said  the  words  of  Joseph  Barker  were  as  follows  : 

'  There  is  a  law  of  God,  a  law  of  man,  and  the  law  of  my  oicn  mind.  The 
two  former  I  reject,  and  follow  the  law  ofiyiy  own  mind.' 

W.  Cooke  said  these  words  were  in  The  People,  but  could  not  tell  us  what 
number  of  The  People,  nor  in  what  article  of  The  People. 

We  have  perused  The  People,  but  have  not  found  out  any  such  words. 
Tour's  affectionately, 

Tunstall.  H.  Mawbslet. 

P.S. — If  you  wish  for  the  particulars  of  our  interview  I  will  send  them  you. 

H.  M. 


Dear  Sik, — William  Cooke  has  neither  given  my  exact  words,  nor  the 
sense  or  substance  of  my  words.  Since  I  was  first  written  to  on  this  subject  I 
have  seen  the  article  by  Cooke  in  the  Magazine,  and  he  gives  the  last  nine 
words  of  the  following  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  quotation  from  me  and  puts 
them  in  italics : 

'  The  leading  Eeformer  himself  has  now  descended  so  deep  in  error  and  con- 
tempt of  sacred  things  as  to  tell  his  readers  that  he  shall  follow  his  own 
course,  '  rerjardless  of  the  laws  of  either  man  or  God.' 

Now  those  words,  which  William  Cooke  thus  gives  and  marks  as  a  quotation 
from  me,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  writings;  nor  is  there  a  sentence  in 
any  of  my  writings  at  all  resembling  them. 

The  passage  to  which  Mr.  Cooke  very  probably  refers  is  the  following ;  I 
give  it  word  for  word.  My  readers  may  find  it  in  Number  9,  page  71  of  The 
People : 

'  I  now  believe  that  I  never  act  so  wisely  or  so  virtuously,  as  when  I  act  in 
strict  accordance  with  my  own  convictions  and  feelings ;  when  I  do  least  vio- 
lence to  my  o->vn  nature;  when  I  let  my  soul,  with  all  its  thoughts  and  feelings, 
with  all  its  world  of  life  and  sympathies,  act  freely :  when  I  treat  my  nature 
with  respect  and  confidence,  and  speak,  and  write,  and  act,  without  regard  to 
any  law  of  man,  or  to  any  law  of  God,  but  the  law  of  my  own  divine  nature ; 
the  law  of  God  as  revealed  to  myself  in  my  own  soul ;  the  law  of  God  to  me. 
The  law  of  God  to  another,  is  not  the  law  of  God  to  me.  The  rule  of  right 
to  another,  is  not  the  rule  of  right  to  me.  The  rule  of  right  to  me,  is  to  be 
faithful  to  my  own  soul :  to  respect  my  own  nature :  to  conform  my  conduct 
to  my  own  ideas  and  feelings  of  what  is  right,  and  good,  and  wise.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  William  Cooke  has,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  former 
occasions,  been  guilty,  not  merely  of  misrepresenting  my  sentiments,  and  per- 
-verting  my  words,  but  of  forging  a  passage,  and  then  giving  it  iu  italics  aa  a 
quotation  from  my  writings. 


Further  notice  of  this  wicked  afi'air  will  be  found  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Redhead  and  myself. 

William  Cooke  knew  perfectly  well  in  what 'number  of  The  People  the 
words  which  he  had  perverted  were  to  be  found ;  but  he  also  knew,  that  if  he 
had  referred  you  to  the  passage,  you  would  at  once  have  convicted  him  of 
lying  and  slandering  to  his  face. 

If  you,  or  any  other  person,  should  wish  to  convict  Cooke  more  thoroughly, 
go  to  him  with  Tee  People  in  your  hands.  Show  him  the  passage  on  page 
71 ,  and  ask  if  those  are  not  the  words  which  he  professes  to  quote.  I  have  no 
desire  to  make  more  of  this  matter  than  I  have  done,  at  the  same  time  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  the  full  particulars  of  your  interview  with  Cooke.  You  will 
see  that  I  speak  not  of  three  laws,  but  of  two  only,  the  law  of  man,  and  the 
law  of  God,  and  that  I  speak  of  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  my  own  nature 
as  one.  Your's  very  respectfully,  Joseph  Bakker.    - 

To ,  Lancaster.    There  are  many  works  which  advocate  abstinence 

from  tea,  coffee,  and  hot  drinks  generally.  One  is  Cobbett's  advice  to  young 
men.  There  is  a  long  letter  by  John  AVesley  against  the  use  of  tea,  which  I 
may  sometime  publish.  Cobbett's  work  you  may  get  through  the  booksellers. 
My  advice  is  to  all,  that  they  would  gradually  accustom  themselves  to  drink 
cold  water,  which  is,  as  a  general  drink,  assuredly  the  best.  A  cup  of  tea  or 
the  like,  may  frequently  give  relief  as  medicine,  but  as  a  drink  it  is  assuredly 
pernicious. 

To  T.  B.  You  ask  which  are  best,  the  political  writings  of  Paine  or  Volney. 
I  am  not  able  to  answer  your  question.  The  political  writings  of  Paine  have 
excellencies  which  the  writings  of  Volney  have  not ;  and  the  writings  of 
Volney  have  excellencies  which  tho.se  of  Paine  have  not.  Volney  and  Paine 
were  exceedingly  different  men,  and  their  works  belong  to  two  very  difl'erent 
classes.  Volney  had  much  of  the  Poet ;  Paine  had  not.  They  held  very  simi- 
lar principle.s,  but  unfolded  and  advocated  them  in  very  different  ways.  We 
cannot  compare  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  the  works  of  Locke,  nor  can  we 
compare  the  works  of  Bacon  and  the  works  of  Pope.  The  works  of  all  those 
authors  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  that  is  enough.  And  the  proper 
course  for  a  man  to  take  in  reference  to  the  writings  of  those  different  authors 
is,  to  read  them  all,  as  he  has  opportunity,  and  take  what  he  finds  of  good  in 
each  of  them.  He  will  find  in  each  what  he  will  find  in  none  of  the  rest, — he 
will  discover  excellencies  in  each,  which  he  will  discover  in  none  of  the  rest. 
One  of  those  writers  will  become  a  favourite  with  one  individual,  and  another 
of  them  with  another :  but  all  of  them  will  be  of  use  to  the  man  that  reads 
them  in  a  proper  way,  and  for  a  proper  object.  If  a  man  asks  me  whether 
Paine's  political  writings  are  worth  reading,  I  answer  they  are.  If  I  am  asked' 
which  are  best  worth  readicg  ,the  political  works  of  Paine  or  the  political 
works  of  Volney,  I  answer,  Both :  the  political  writings  of  both  those  men 
are  well  worth  reading.  The  writings  of  Paine  may  be  more  useful  to 
one  man  than  the  writings  of  Volney ;  but  the  writings  of  Volney  may  be 
more  useful  to  another  than  those  of  Paine.  And  to  most  the  writings  of  both 
may  be  more  useful  than  the  writings  of  either  separately.  The  proper  course 
is,  if  a  man  has  time,  to  read  both,  for  both  are  best. 

THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

TO    E.  R.,  HANLEY. 

I  fully  agree  with  you  that  a  number  of  well  written  tracts  on- the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  would  be  both  interesting  and  useful.  I  shall  bear  in 
mind  your  suggestion,  and  if  God  should  spare  my  life,  and  give  me  leisure,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prepare  a  few  tracts  on  those  subjects. 

We  have  passed  through  a  greater  number  and  through  more  important 
and  beneficial  changes  in  the  past,  than  many  people  imagine.  Many  labour 
under  the  impression  that  the  state  of  England  and  of  the  world  at  large  was 
never  worse  than  it  is  at  present :  this  is  a  false  impression.  The  state  of 
England  and  the  state  of  the  world  at  large,  have  been  incalculably  worse  than 
at  present.  Even  the  state  of  Ireland  is  not  so  bad  as  formerly.  A  true  pic- 
ture of  the  past,  without  making  people  indifl"erent  to  Eeform,  would  inspire 
the  minds  of  millions  with  hope  and  gratitude  and  joy.  The  human  race  have 
passed  through  dark  and  terrible  scenes  which  never  can  return  :  they  have 
experienced  pangs  and  horrors  which  they  never  can  experience  again.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  midnight  of  the  world  is  past,  and  that  the 
morning  and  the  mid-day  of  the  world  are  drawing  near.  There  are  others 
who  think  that  the  human  race  are  doomed  to  perpetual  wretchedness, — that 
nations  will  never  be  reformed, — that  evil  will  always  be  almighty,  and  that 
good  will  be  always  weak, — that  error  will  still  bear  the  sway,  and  that  truth 
will  be  eternally  trampled  on.  But  those  are  in  error.  The  past  and  the  pre- 
sent both  give  assurances  that  the  world  is  on  its  way  to  truth,  to  virtue, 
and  to  bliss, — that  the  power  of  evil  is  declining,  and  the  power  of  good  in- 
creasing,— that  right  is  triumphing  over  might, — that  virtue  and  humanity 
are  displacing  barbarity  and  vice,  and  that  all  things  are  moving  onwards  to  a 
state  of  light  and  purity  and  joy.    But  more  when  I  am  more  at  leisure. 

G.  W.  must  be  careful  how  he  proceeds,  or  he  will  bring  against  himself  evi- 
dence which  will  place  him  in  a  most  perilous  position. 

More  news  from  America  in  our  next. 

My  Bolton  speech,  price  one  penny,  may  he  looked  for  next  week. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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OUR   ADMIRABLE   CONSTITUTION    IN    CHURCH    AND 
STATE, 

IN    REPLY    TO    THE    BEV.    R.    SUTTON,    OF    RIPON. 


I  hsTe  received  a  copy  of  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Ripon,  on  Sunday,  July  9th,  1848,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Sutton,  M.  A.,  (as  he  is  called,)  Canon  Residentiary  of  Ripon.  The 
sermon  is  entitled,  '  Great  Britain's  happiness.'  It  is  published  by 
request,  according  to  the  title, — and  is  dedicated  to  George  Hudson, 
M.  P.,  as  a  token  of  regard. 

This  sermon,  like  the  rest  of  the  political  sermons  published  by  the 
State  Church  priesthood,  is  published  with  the  view  of  checking  the 
spread  of  democratic  principles,  and  the  growth  of  democratic  feeling, 
and  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  that  aristocratic  tyranny  which 
at  present  misrules  and  tortures  these  kingdoms. 

The  author  says  '  he  hopes  that  the  perusal  of  it  may  tend  to 
strengthen  the  attachment  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  our  admirable 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  under  which  we  enjoy  so  much 
HAPPINESS,  and  so  many  blessings.'  What  does  he  mean  by  this  1 
Who  are  they  that  enjoy  so  much  happiness  and  so  many  blessings 
iinder  the  present  constitution  in  Church  and  State  ?  Are  they 
the  starving  Irish,  who  live  in  mud-walled  hovels,  without  either  a 
•window  to  let  in  the  light,  or  a  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke,  or  a  tile 
or  a  board  to  keep  them  from  the  damp  and  filth  of  their  clay  or 
puddle  floors  ?  Are  they  the  masses  of  the  Irish,  who,  in  their  best 
condition,  live  on  potatoes,  and  who,  for  some  years  past,  have  been 
dying  by  thousands  and  scores  of  thousands  of  absolute  starvation  ? 
Are  they  the  masses  of  the  Irish,  I  ask,  who  are  unable  to  procure 
rags  sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  whose  children,  without 
a  rag  at  all,  run  about  in  the  streets  and  on  the  roads,  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  the  sleet,  the  frost  and  the  snow,  as  naked  as  they  were 
■when  they  were  born  ?  Is  it  the  masses  of  the  Irish,  who  are  unable 
to  get  work  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  ;  and  who, 
when  they  have  work,  are  unable  to  obtain  at  the  utmost  more  than 
sixpence  or  eightpence  a  day,  and  who  have  been  working  and  toiling 
during  the  present  year,  even  in  harvest  time,  for  as  little  as  three- 
pence and  two-pence  a  day  ?  Are  they  the  masses  of  the  Irish  that 
enjoy  so  much  happiness,  and  so  many  blessings,  who  are  driven  from 
their  holdings, — who  are  cast  out  of  the  miserable  huts  which  their 
hands  have  built,  and  driven  from  the  patches  of  ground  which  they 
have  reclaimed  from  the  waste,  and  on  the  produce  of  which  they 
were  dependent  for  the  means  of  subsistence  1  Are  they  the  masses 
of  the  Irish,  who,  with  their  children  on  their  backs  and  in  their 
arms,  go  trembling  along  in  search  of  relief,  till,  famished  and  ex- 
hausted, they  sink  down  on  the  way  beneath  their  burden,  and  perish 
unhelped,  unpitied,  unbefriended  in  the  lanes  ?  Or  does  Mr.  Sutton 
refer  to  the  masses  of  the  English  in  this  passage  1  Is  it  the  working 
men  of  England  who  enjoy  so  much  happiness  and  so  many  blessings 
under  our  admirable  constitution  in  Church  and  State  1  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  numbers  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England  are  unable  to 
obtain  employment, — that  numbers  of  them  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  for  a  long  time  now  more  than  two  or  three  months'  employment 
in  a  year  I  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  those  who  have  employment  are  work- 


ing for  very  low  wages  ?     And  is  it  not  also  a  fact,  that  when  they 
have  got  their  wages,  they  are   obliged  to  give   for  their  provisions 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  they  would  have  to  give  for  provisions  in 
the  United  States  of  America  ?     Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  working  people   of  England   are   unable  to  pay  the 
rent  of  a  comfortable   house,   or  supply  themselves  with  decent  and 
comfortable  furniture?    Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
for  themselves  and  their  children  a  supply  of  decent  and  comfortable 
clothing  ?    Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions 
of  the  working  people  of  England,  are  obliged  to  live  in  garrets  and 
cellars,  or  in  narrow  and  noisome  dwellings,  neither  enjoying  the  pure 
air  nor  the  bright  light  of  Heaven  1     Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them,  if  not  millions,  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger, — to    keep   up  the   strength  of  their 
bodies,  or  to  preserve  them  from  disease  and  death  ?     Is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  numbers,  even  of  the  working  people  of  England,  have  been 
starved  to  death  within  the  last  few  years, — while  scores  of  thousands 
more  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  country,  to  seek  a 
living  under   the    Republican    institutions   of  the   United  States  of 
America  ?     '  Our  admirable  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
under  which  we  enjoy  so  much  happiness,  and  so  many  blessings  ! ' 
But  if  the  preacher  does  not  refer  to  the  masses  of  the  Irish  and 
English  people,  to  what  class  does  he  refer  1     What  classes  are  they 
that  enjoy  so  much  happiness  and  so  many  blessings  under  our  pre- 
sent constitution  in  Church  and  State  ?     Are  they  the  middle  classes  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  great  numbers  of  the  middle  classes  have,  of  late, 
become  bankrupts  1     Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  great  numbers  more  are  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  1    Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  many  even  of  the  best 
and  cleverest  of  our  tradesmen  are  at  this  hour  almost  at  their  wits' 
end  ?     Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  men  of  sober  and  steady  habits, — men 
who  have  been  diligent  in  business,  prudent  in  their  habits,  economical 
in  their  way  of  living,  and  wary  and  calculating  in  all  their  movements, 
— I  say  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  numbers,  even  of  the  most  steady  and 
virtuous,  the  most  diligent  and  well-deserving  of  our  tradesmen,  are 
brought  to  the  brink  of  poverty  1     Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  numbers  of 
them,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  sunk  into  poverty,  and  that 
numbers  more  are  sinking  after  them  at  this  very  hour  1     Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  several  even  of  the  richest  manufacturers  have  been  obliged 
to  shut  up  their  factories,  or  turn  away  scores  or  hundreds  of  their 
workmen,  dismiss  a  portion    of  their  clerks,  and  reduce  the  wages 
of  those  whom  they  continue  to  employ  1      Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
some  of  the  richest  and  cleverest, — some  of  the  most  favoured  and 
famous  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants   have   declared  it  to  be 
impossible  for  them  to   carry  on  their  business  without  loss  ?     Is  it 
not  also   a  fact,   that    the  farmers    themselves  are  beginning  to  be 
straitened   and  pinched  in   their  circumstances  ?     Do  not  many   of 
the  farmers  begin  to  find,   that  the  demand  for  their  produce  dimi- 
nishes,— that  the  people,  unable  to  obtain  work  and  earn  wages,  are 
in  consequence  unable  to  purchase  their  com,  their  fruits,  their  cattle 
and  their  cheese  ?     Is  it  not  also  a  fact,  that  numbers  of  the  shop- 
keepers are  in  the  greatest  difficulties, — that  few  of  them  find  it  pos- 
sible to  proceed,  without  endangering  both  the   little  property  which 
they  have  of  their  own,  and  the  property  with  which  they  have  been 
entrusted  by  others  1 
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The  fact  is,  that  neither  the  working  nor  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country  are  enjoying  much  happiness  or  many  blessings  under  our 
present  constitution  in  Church  and  State.  And  the  blessings  which 
they  are  enjoying,  are  blessings  for  which  they  are  not  indebted  to 
our  present  constitution  in  Church  and  State.  Some  of  them  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  a  wife  and  interesting  children,  and  some  of  them  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  a  good  conscience  and  a  hope  of  immortality  ;  but 
very  few  indeed  enjoy  the  blessings  particularly  referred  to  by  the 
author  of  this  sermon,  namely,  prosperity  and  plenty  ;  freedom  from 
commercial  embarrassment  and  pecuniary  difficulties.  Both  the 
working  classes  and  the  middle  classes  are  in  trouble  and  perplexity. 
Their  present  lot  is  exceedmgly  painful  and  trying  ;  and  their  pros- 
pect with  respect  to  the  future  is  dark  and  threatening. 

To  whom  then  is  it  that  the  preacher  refers  ?  What  classes  are 
they  that  enjoy  so  much  happiness  and  so  many  blessings  under  our 
present  constitution  in  Church  and  State  ?  Are  they  the  clergy,  the 
Aristocracy,  the  police,  the  military,  the  fundholders,  and  the  rest  of 
the  tax-eaters  of  the  country  ?  These,  it  is  true,  possess  plenty. 
The  laws  and  institutions  which  bring  loss  to  others,  bring  gain  to 
them.  The  poverty  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  is  their  enrichment. 
The  fall  of  the  industrious  and  the  middle  classes,  is  their  elevation. 
Hence  while  others  struggle  with  want,  they  roll  in  abundance.  But 
I  question  whether  even  thet/  possess  much  happiness.  It  is  one  thing 
to  have  plenty,  and  another  thing  to  be  happy.  As  Jesus  said,  '  A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesses,'  so  may  I  say,  '  a  man's  happiness  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesses.'  The  clergy,  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  police,  the  ministry,  the  fund-holders,  and  the  tax-eaters 
generally,  receive  large  sums  of  money,  while  the  rest  of  the  people 
are  in  want  ;  but  they  are  not  therefore  happy.  They  might  have 
less  money,  and  more  happiness.  There  are  some  ingredients  of  hap- 
piness which  the  tax-eating  classes  do  not  possess.  They  have  not, 
for  instance,  the  sight  of  a  happy  nation.  They  have  not  the  con- 
sciousness that  their  countrymen  are  comfortably  situated.  Man  is  so 
formed,  that  to  be  happy  himself,  he  must  see  his  brethren  happy. 
Man  is  so  formed,  that  the  sight  of  pain  in  another,  gives  pain  to 
himself.  Man  is  so  formed,  that  his  happiness  can  never  be  complete, 
so  long  as  others  around  him  are  unhappy.  It  is  impossible  there- 
fore that  the  clergy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  rest  of  the  tax-eaters  of 
the  country  can  be  as  happy  as  men  ought  to  be,  in  the  present  state 
of  things  ;  for  they  cannot  but  perceive  that  they  are  surrounded  by 
multitudes  who  are  suffering  from  poverty  ;  by  numbers  who  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  from  what  quarter  to  look  for  their  next  supply  of  bread. 

A  man  may  be  comparatively  happy  amongst  the  poor  and  starving, 
provided  he  is  disposed  and  able  to  afford  them  relief.  A  sight  of 
misery  does  not  of  itself  make  men  miserable,  when  people  have  the 
means  and  the  disposition  to  relieve  it.  But  the  clergy,  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  other  tix-eaters  of  this  country  have  not  this  preserva- 
tion from  misery.  They  have  the  means  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
their  countrymen,  but  they  certainly  have  not  the  disposition.  Others, 
who  have  the  disposition  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  their  countrymen, 
have  not  the  power.  There  are  multitudes  who  would  gladly  supply 
labour  to  the  unemployed,  and  plenty  to  the  poor  and  starving,  but 
they  cannot.  They  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  men  therefore  who  have  plenty,  are 
not  in  consequence  happy.  As  I  have  said,  they  lack  some  of  the 
most  important  ingredients  of  happiness. 

And  that  is  not  all.  God  has  so  formed  man,  that  he  cannot  be 
happy  unless  he  be  virtuous  ;  and  the  aristocrats  and  clergy,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tax-eaters  of  this  country,  are,  in  general,  the  opposite  of 
virtuous.  Some  of  them  are  less  vicious  than  others,  but  few,  if  any 
of  them,  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  virtuous.  The  sum  of  virtue  is 
purity  and  charity  ;  but  tlie  aristocrats  and  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  as 
■well  as  their  brother  idlers,  are  seldom  either  pure  or  charitable. 
The  aristocrats  are  notorious  for  their  iilthiness.  The  clergy,  though 
rather  more  careful  of  appearances,  are  not  much  better  in  reality. 


As  for  charity,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  The  aristocrats  and  clergy 
are  not  even  just,  much  less  charitable.  They  are,  in  general, 
amongst  the  most  dishonest  of  our  race.  They  rob  the  poor  and  the 
fatherless,— they  rob  continually, — they  make  themselves  rich  by  rob- 
bing,— ^by  the  robbery  of  th«r  poor  and  hard  working  neighbours. 

As  Jesus  said  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  his  day,  so  may  we 
say  to  Mr.  Sutton  and  his  party,  '  Yie  fools  and  blind.'  Can  any 
thing  be  imagined  more  preposterous  than  for  men  to  talk  of  the  great 
happiness  and  many  blessings  which  the  people  enjoy  under  our  pre- 
sent constitution  in  Church  and  State,  when  the  poor-rates  of  the 
country  amount  to  between  seven  and  eight  millions  a  year, — ^when 
one  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand  people  in  Great  Britain  are 
paupers, — when  more  than  three  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
paupers, — when  millions  are  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation, — when 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  obliged  to  break  up  their  homes,  to  leave 
the  place  of  their  birth,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  and  suf- 
ferings of  an  ocean  voyage,  in  search  of  a  home  and  a  living  amongst 
the  wilds  of  America  !  How  preposterous  for  men,  when  thousands 
upon  thousands  even  of  the  middle-classes  are  sinking  daily  into  the 
ranks  of  the  starving  masses,  to  talk  as  if  every  thing  around  them 
were  prosperous  and  happy  !  How  mournful  to  see  men  dreaming  of 
general  happiness,  while  the  masses  of  men  are  living  in  agony,  whUe 
their  bodies  are  famishing  for  food,  and  their  souls  distracted  with 
anxiety  and  fear  !  '  Ye  fools  and  blind  :'  ye  great  and  grievous  cri- 
minals, to  forget  or  neglect  the  poverty  of  the  millions,  from  whom 
your  riches  come  ! 

We  say  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are,  in  general,  in 
great  distress.  And  we  add,  their  distress  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
consequence  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call,  '  our  admirable  constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State.'  It  is  the  injustice  of  our  constitution  in 
Church  and  State,  that  causes  nine-tenths  of  the  poverty  with  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  afflicted. 

The  Church  costs  the  country  twenty  millions  a  yeai\  In  return 
for  this  immense  amount  of  money  it  confers  no  benefit  on  the  popu- 
lation whatever.  The  priests,  who  receive  the  money,  render  the 
country  no  service.  Ih&y  preach  ;  but  the  doctrines  they  preach  are 
false  and  immoral.  They  do  something  in  the  way  of  educating  chil- 
dren, bat  their  labours  in  this  department  are  more  of  a  curse  than  a 
blessinw.  They  teach  children  error  for  truth,  and  superstition  and  crime 
for  virtue  and  religion.  Instead  of  strengthening  their  intellectual 
powers,  they  do  their  worst  to  disable  or  pervert  them.  They  not 
only  give  them  no  sound  knowledge,  but  do  their  worst  to  render  them 
incapable  of  obtaining  sound  knowledge  ever  afterwards. 

A  number  of  the  Bishops  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but 
we  know  of  no  good  that  they  do  there.  They  use  their  political 
influence  in  favour  of  that  which  is  evil,  and  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  good.  They  aid  the  Government  in  robbing  and  deceiving  the 
people,  and  in  opposing  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  redress. 

■Those  portions  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Established  Church  who 
get  the  greatest  portion  of  church  revenues,  do  not  even  do  much  in 
the  way  of  preaching.  We  have  heard  of  one  Archbishop  who 
preached  but  one  sermon  during  the  whole  of  his  episcopate.  And 
we  have  heard  of  others  who  seldom  preach  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen 
sermons  in  a  year. 

The  Church  at  large  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
Church  at  large  is  an  injury,  both  to  tlie  bodies  and  the  souls  of  the 
people.  It  is  an  injury  both  to  science  and  religion,  both  to  liberty 
and  virtue.  It  is  a  mass  of  corruption.  It  is  an  engine  of  deceit  and 
robbery.  It  is  the  helper  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  foe  of  the  oppressed. 
It  is  the  tool  of  a  corrupt  and  selfish  Government,  and  the  instrument 
of  fraud  and  cruelty. 

Then  as  to  the  State.  The  Government  of  this  country  costs  at 
present  more  than  eighty  millions  a  year.  The  amount  of  money 
taken  from  the  people  in  the  shape  of  general  taxes  is  sixty  millions. 
The  amount  taken  in  poor-rates  is  nearly  eight  millions.  The  amount 
for  county-rates,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  revenues  of  the  Crown 
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Lands  and  Crown  Dues,  would  amount  to  twelve  or  thirteen  millions 
more.  The  State  therefore,  or  the  aristocratic  Government  of  this 
country,  costs  the  people  eighty  millions  a  year.  Taking  in  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church,  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  this  kingdom 
amounts  to  one  hundred  millions  a  year.  What  does  the  Government 
give  to  the  people  in  return  for  this  immense  amount  of  money  t  Do 
they  give  them  education  ?  No.  Do  they  supply  them  with  liberal 
schools  and  able  teachers  ?  No.  Do  they  secure  to  the  masses  regu- 
lar employment,  good  wages,  decent  furniture,  abundance  of  food 
and  clothing,  comfortable  houses,  and  the  like?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  they  make  employment  scarce  ;  they  make 
wages  low  ;  they  make  provisions  dear  ;  they  check  the  advance  of 
knowledge  ;  they  obstruct  the  progress  of  virtue  ;  they  pamper  the 
vilest  criminals,  and  persecute  talent  and  virtue  ;  they  pass  coercion 
bills  for  the  suppression  of  liberal  opinions  ;  and  employ  the  army 
and  navy  in  upholding  tyranny  abroad,  and  warring  with  righteous- 
ness and  liberty  at  home.  Instead  of  receiving  so  much  happiness 
and  so  many  blessings  from  our  admirable  constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  we  are  prevented  from  receiving  the  blessings  and  enjoying  the 
happiness  that  God  designed  us.  We  are  doomed  instead  to  want 
and  difficulty,  to  disappointment  and  sorrow,  and  forbidden  to  hope 
for  relief. 

Mr.  Sutton  appHes  to  this  country  the  words  referring  to  the  Jews, 
in  Deuteronomy,  chap.  iv.  verse  8  :  '  And  what  nation  is  there  so 
great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law  V 
He  saj's,  '  The  Jews  had  statutes  and  judgments  that  were  righteous, 
that  distinguished  them  from  other  nations  ;'  and  he  adds,  that  '  these 
statutes  and  judgments  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews, — that  the  laws 
of  this  country  are  not  only  as  righteous  as  the  laws  of  the  Jews 
were,  but  more  righteous.'  How  any  man  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  this  country  can  make  such  a  statement,  I  cannot  account  for,  ex- 
cept on  the  principle  that  some  individuals  care  not  what  they  say, 
but,  for  hire,  will  utter  the  greatest  falsehoods. 

I  will  mention  a  few  laws  that  were  in  force  among  the  Jews,  and 
let  Mr.  Sutton  tell  me  what  laws  we  have  in  England  resembling 
them.  T  will  then  mention  a  few  laws  which  we  have  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Sutton,  may  name,  if  he  can,  any  laws  of  the  Jews  resembling 
them. — To  he  continued. 
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Ouyhangha,  September  lOiJi,  1848. 

DsAB  Fatheb,  Mothek,  Beothkrs,  akb  All, 

I  received  your  letter,  and  liked  it  first  rate.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
of  me  being  grieved  at  anything  you  say.  I  do  not  think  now  that  I  shall  go 
in  partner  with  anybody.  I  do  not  want  you  to  raise  your  expectations  so 
high  respecting  the  condition  in  which  you  will  find  my  place.  You  know  how 
little  I  had  worked  when  I  last  wrote  to  you.  Since  then,  nearly  all  my  time 
has  been  spent  in  farming,  but  I  could  have  done  my  work  in  one  fourth  of 
the  time,  if  I  could  have  bought  myself  a  horse.  In  one  way  and  another,  a 
horse  would  have  been  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  my  way  this  year.  But  I 
have  done  my  best,  and  I  care  for  nothing.  I  will  not  buy  anything  until  I 
have  enough  to  pay  for  it. 

I  went  to  the  wool-sorting  job  I  told  you  about,  and  worked  three  days  and 
a  half;  then  the  dam  burst,  and  the  place  has  been  standing  until  about  two 
weeks  ago.  I  did  not  look  out  for  another  job,  but  hoed  my  corn,  mowed  my 
grass,  bought  and  reaped  three  and  a  half  acres  of  wheat  that  was  on  my  own 
farm,  and  did  some  other  things.  I  then  went  to  one  of  the  foundries  at 
Cuyhangha  falls,  and  got  work  directly.  I  worked  about  five  weeks  for  four 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  I  should  have  got  more  afterwards,  if  I  had 
stayed.  I  did  not  work  above  seven  hours  a  day.  They  take  things 
nicely.  I  have  now  been  working  a  week  at  Ackron,  where  they  employ  four 
■wool-sorters.  If  I  had  gone  there  sooner,  I  might  have  worked  there  ever  since 
June,  I  suppose.  They  pay  all  cash.  They  are  great  wool-dealers,  and  have  a 
factory  about  two  thirds  as  large  as  Victoria  mills.  I  expect  having  steady 
work,  perhaps  the  year  round.  I  give  perfect  satisfaction ;  work  pretty  hard, 
about  nine  hours  a  day.  I  shall  work  five  days  a  week,  and  spend  one  at 
home.  I  come  home  every  night,  and  shall  earn  about  seven  or  eight  dollars 
or  forty-one  shillings  and  four-pence  in  the  five  days. 

You  perhaps  will  wonder  at  me  working  in  the  foundry ;  hut  I  will  work  at 
anything  before  I  will  lay  idle.    You  will  see  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I 


have  not  worked  much,  except  on  my  farm ;  and  my  com  is  not  yet  reaped : 
my  oats  and  wheat  are  not  thrashed ;  and  we  are  preserving  our  fruit,  so  liaX 
our  income  has  not  been  such  as  to  enable  us  to  make  great  improvements 
yet :  but  it  will  come  sometime.  Yet  after  all,  I  have  kept  my  family  first- 
rate.  We  live  like  lords.  I  have  bought  slates  to  roof  my  house  afresh.  I 
have  given  seventeen  dollars  for  a  good  cow.  I  have  bought  a  large  sow  and 
eight  pigs  for  ten  dollars.  I  have  paid  seven  dollars  and  a  half  for  harvesting 
my  oats,  and  I  gave  eight  dollars  for  the  wheat.  It  is  down-right  cheap.  It 
will  serve  us  almost  a  year. 

We  sold  a  deal  of  cherries  and  currants,  and  we  sell  butter  every  week.  I 
paid  for  the  sow  and  pigs  in  cloth,  and  bought  the  cloth,  so  that  the  lot  cost 
me  five  dollars  in  cash  ;  and  1  have  sold  two  of  the  young  ones  for  one  dollar 
each. 

I  shall  get  my  wheat  and  oats  thrashed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  if  all  be  favourable,  I  shall  lay  out  one  hundred  dollars  in  a  wagon, 
harness,  and  horse  :  about  thirty  dollars  in  two  more  cows,  and  twenty-fire 
dollars  in  sheep,  and  then  I  shall  begin  to  think  about  a  new  house :  but 
laying  out  so  much  money  in  other  things,  will  oblige  me  to  put  ofi"  the  boild- 
ing  of  my  house.  I  shall  not  build  till  1  hare  earned  the  money.  1  will  not 
be  in  debt ;  and  when  I  do  build,  I  will  build  a  palace.  I  can  do  it  with 
about  400  dollars,  as  I  have  lots  of  good  timber  in  my  wood. 

1  am  glad  Mr.  Netherwood  is  coming.  I  can  make  him  comfortable.  I 
have  a  good  large  room  which  we  do  not  sleep  in,  and  a  spare  bed :  we  can  let 
him  have  it. 

I  have  not  received  Barber's  letter :  I  suppose  it  has  missed  its  way. 

I  am  glad  you  have  all  made  up  your  minds  to  come.  It  is  time  you  did : 
you  could  enjoy  yourselves  here,  and  after  awhile,  make  more  money  I  beliere 
than  ever  you  did  in  England.  I  think  Mr.  Netherwood  will  get  work  where 
1  am  working  before  long ;  perhaps  as  soon  as  he  gets  here  :  I  do  not  know. 

My  mind  is  free  from  care  aud  anxiety  now  about  getting  a  living,  and  I 
am  happy  as  earth  can  make  me.  There  is  plenty  of  work  here  of  one  sort  or 
another.  All  those  Pudsey  folks  got  jobs  directly,  and  good  places.  They 
are  all  working  at  new  trades,  and  if  they  lost  one  to-day,  they  might  get 
another  to-morrow,  of  some  kind. 

Tell  Abraham  Dixon  I  have  not  forgot  him.  When  you  come,  bring  him 
with  you.  I  will  pay  you  what  it  costs  you.  A  man  like  Abraham,  that  will 
work  at  anything,  would  pay  back  his  passage  soon,  and  get  rich  in  five  years. 
And  I  would  like  you  to  bring  poor  Bruce.  You  would  be  no  worse  for  it. 
There  would  be  no  fear  of  him  saving  money  with  all  his  children.  And  if 
you  all  come,  do  bring  father  and  mother.  I  am  satisfied  they  would  take  no 
harm.  There  are  more  unlikely  folks  than  they  come,  and  never  ail  anything. 
I  should  not  be  at  all  concerned  about  them,  if  they  came  in  the  best  or  second 
cabin.     I  believe  they  would  do  as  well  as  I. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  number  that  come  to  this  country.  I  should  think 
that  there  are  more  Dutch  come  every  year,  than  either  Irish  or  any  other 
kind ;  and  all  get  work  of  some  kind  or  other.  A  short  time  since,  perhaps 
six  months  ago,  a  company  of  3,000  arrived  in  Iowa  State.  They  bought  30 
square  miles  of  Government  Land.  They  are  men  of  all  trades,  and  all  work 
for  the  good  of  all.  There  are  lots  of  such  companies  in  America.  There  is  a 
place  called  Zoar,  a  Dutch  settlement,  about  40  miles  from  here.  I  have 
ridden  through  it.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  world.  They  own 
6,000  acres  of  land,  carry  on  all  trades:  their  houses,  and  church,  and  factories, 
and  flour-mills,  and  the  place  altogether  are  splendid.  James  Winder  has  a 
book  called,  Seven  Years'  Residence  in  Canada ;  it  states  how  they  are  tor- 
mented with  diiferent  kinds  of  flies  and  musquitoes;  it  gives  a  black  account: 
it  is  not  so  here.  The  flies,  &c.,  only  trouble  us  one  month  in  the  year,  and  it 
is  not  one-tenth  part  as  bad  as  in  Canada.  I  think  very  little  of  them.  My 
wife  says  we  have  a  few  fleas,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  yet.  And  we  have  no 
bugs. 

You  want  to  know  about  my  cloth.  I  will  tell  you.  I  sold  it  all  in  about  a 
day,  and  cleared,  besides  paying  duty.  Is.  6d.  a  yard  English  money  for  ready 
cash. 

When  my  wife  died,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  was  left  with  four 
children.  I  had  no  hopes  of  getting  a  housekeeper  to  suit  me,  and  I  could 
not  carry  on  housekeeping  without  one.  Folks  came  and  wanted  me  to  give 
them  my  children  :  they  would  take  them,  until  they  were  eighteen  years  old, 
keep  them  well,  and  give  them  a  good  education,  and  then  let  them  go,  if  they 
wanted.  To  beg  children  in  this  way  is  very  common  with  people  here  that  ate 
well  oS',  and  it  is  very  good  for  folks  that  cannot  take  care  of  them.  But  I  did  not 
like  my  children  to  be  separated  from  each  other  and  from  me  too.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  them  back  to  England,  and  divide 
them  among  you,  and  then  come  back  to  America.  I  had  begun  to  make  pre- 
parations for  starting.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  sold  the 
cloth.  They  sell  such  like  here  at  the  stores  for  6  dollars  a-yard.  I  sold  mine 
to  storekeepers.     Now  you  have  an  account  of  the  whole  affair. 

If  you  come,  you  must  bring  no  prints ;  you  must  bring  cloth,  silks,  satins, 
fine  shawls,  like  those  Benjamin's  wife  bought  for  herself  and  my  wife ;  lots 
of  linen  thread,  and  Clark's  cable  laid  thread  on  bobbins  :  our  folks  sell  them. 
They  sell  for  6  cents  each.  Fustings  would  sell  well.  Eazors  James  gives  6d. 
for,  would  sell  for  half  a-dollar  at  least,  and  scissors  would  sell  well.  His  tea 
and  coflfee  pots  would  not  pay.  Kobinson's  coarse  cloth  would  not  pay  at  all. 
Cloth  the  quality  I  brought,  true-colours,  would  pay  firstrrate,  and  ware  colours 
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too;  and  cloth  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a-yard  less  would  pay  well.  I  believe  beavers  would 
not  sell  here.  You  might  bring  silk  and  satin  dresses  and  shawls.  You  might 
bring  thread  and  bobbins,  and  if  you  thought  proper  to  bring  Bruce  with 
yon,  he  might  bring  as  much  as  would  pay  his  passage ;  and  Abraham  Dixon 
too  ;  I  shall  have  Dixon  to  bring  me  some  goods.  I  got  £i6  for  the  check. 
There  are  expences  connected  with  sending  money  here ;  if  I  had  paid  it  at 
the  bank  I  could  not  have  got  any  more.  If  an  emigrant  buys  land  in  this 
State,  and  dies  next  day,  his  land  goes  to  his  wife  and  children.  An  emigrant 
cannot  seU  his  land  and  give  a  good  deed,  unless  he  be  naturalized,  or  sends 
in  his  intentions  to  be  naturalized,  and  he  can  send  in  his  intentions  when  he 
has  been  here  si.x  months  and  be  naturalized.  I  have  sent  in  my  intentions, 
and  I  could  sell  my  place  now  any  time,  and  give  a  good  deed.  The  person  I 
bought  my  land  of,  paid  for  the  writings :  they  cost  him  75  cents ;  it  cost  me 
25  cents  to  get  it  registered.  I  do  not  know  how  high  the  glass  rises.  The 
difference  between  England  and  the  climate  here  is  this,  there  are  as  warm 
days  in  England  as  there  are  here,  but  we  have  four  or  six  hot  days  for  your 
one.  I  have  worked  in  my  fields  the  hottest  days  this  summer,  and  can  do  it 
better  than  I  ever  could  in  England.  There  is  a  farm  of  S3  acres  joining  mine 
to  sell,  a  large  new  barn,  two  good  houses  joining  each  other,  one  quite  new. 
He  wants  two  thousand  dollars  for  it.  There  is  another,  one  of  the  best  farms 
round,  with  water  in  almost  every  field,  a  good  new  house,  a  good  large  barn, 
good  orchard,  102  acres.  He  wants  three  thousand  dollars  for  it.  There  is 
one  within  a  mile  of  Ackron,  a  good  situation,  a  large  good  house  and  barn, 
and  a  large  orchard  ;  it  consists  of  100  acres,  and  I  suppose  can  be  bought  for 
two  thousand  dollars.  The  land  is  good,  but  has  been  used  badly.  There  is 
a  farm  of  80  acres  just  outside  of  Cuyhangha  Falls  ;  the  man  that  owned  it  is 
dead;  I  do  not  know  the  price.  If  Benjamin  was  here,  I  believe  he  would 
buy  this,  and  after  a  while  would  go  into  manfacturing  at  the  Falls,  and  buy- 
ing and  selling  wool.  There  is  a  lot  of  36  acres,  one  of  S  acres,  one  of  17 
acres,  all  joining  mine ;  the  eight  acres  I  shall  buy  sometime.  You  will  never 
settle  where  John  is.  John  had  rather  have  less  land  and  have  it  down  here, 
■within  three  or  four  miles  of  me.  You  might  buy,  I  should  think,  fifty  farms 
of  all  kinds  of  good  ones  in  the  F.alls.  There  is  not  a  house  to  let  in  Ackron, 
I  think.    There  are  schools,  good,  bad,  and  middling. 

The  best  way  for  you  to  come  across  the  ocean  would  be  in  the  second 
cabin,  and  by  rails  to  BulFalo, — then  accross  Lake  Erie  to  Cleveland, — and 
thence  by  canal,  which  is  40  miles,  to  Ackron.  I  do  not  believe  you  would  be 
able  to  get  a  house  in  Cleveland ;  but  had  better  come  straight  here :  you 
would  get  ordered  for  some  way.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  my 
palace  up  by  that  time,  but  I  shall  try  hard.  Akron  is  not  unhealthy  in 
winter.  The  country  where  John  lives  is  very  hilly,  and  no  doubt  healthy, 
but  very  lonesome.  John  and  William  have  just  been  to  see  me  ;  John  looks 
younger  than  he  did  when  he  left  England  :  "William  is  a  tall,  clever  young 
man :  he  is  quite  steady,  and  is  the  principal  manager  on  the  farm.  His  farm 
has  exceeded  his  expectations  this  year.  They  have  to  carry  their  produce 
20  miles,  and  then  they  cannot  get  as  much  for  it  as  they  can  here  ;  they  are 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  post-office  and  a  store. 

Dear  brother  Joseph,  I  should  not  like  the  villains  to  prosecute  you.  I  be- 
lieve, after  a  whOe,  you  would  get  along  better  and  do  more  good  in  America 
than  where  you  are  ;  and  you  would  be  more  at  liberty  to  express  your  views. 
I  believe  there  wants  such  a  man  as  you  in  this  part  of  the  country  :  and  I 
also  believe  that  your  influence,  both  on  politics,  and  religion,  and  slavery, 
would  be  almost  unbounded.  I  do  not  know  what  part  of  the  country  would 
be  best  for  you, — you  would  know  best  yourself, — but  I  believe  this  is  the 
country  for  you.  You  would  have  one  advantage  here  which  you  have  not 
where  you  are  ;  they  pay  for  their  newspapers  and  other  things  a  year  in  ad- 
Tance,  which  must  be  a  great  advantage. 

^Yours  affectionately, 

Samuel  Bahkek. 

TO  THE  BURGESSES  OF  HOLBECK  "WARD,  IN  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  LEEDS. 

Mr  Fbiehds, 

As  you  have  nominated  me  as  Candidate  to  represent  you  in 
the  Town  Council,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  shall  do  my  best,  if  elected,  to 
promote  your  interests,  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  extravagance  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  borough ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  render  the  authority  of 
the  Borough  subservient  to  popular  interests  generally. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  against  me  by  some  individuals,  on  the  ground 
that  I  am  imder  arrest,  and  may,  at  the  coming  Assizes,  be  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  I  consider  the  fact  of  my 
arrest,  a  reason  why  the  Burgesses  should  do  their  utmost  to  secure  my  election. 
I  have  been  arrested,  not  for  any  crime  :  but  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  my 
duty.  And  if  I  should  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  it  will 
be  for  loving  my  countrymen,  and  doing  my  best  to  promote  their  welfare. 
It  will  especially  be  for  loving  the  wronged  and  plundered  working  classes, 
and  labouring,  in  the  face  of  danger,  to  secure  to  them  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

My  Friends  and  fellow-Burgesses;  if  I  am  sentenced  to  a  dungeon,  it  will 
be  for  having  done  what  I  could  to  overthrow  the  selfish,  the  heartless,  and 


the  plundering  Aristocrats,  who,  first,  keep  numbers  of  you  without  regnlaor 
employment ;  who,  secondly,  reduce  the  wages  of  those  of  you  who  are  at 
work,  to  the  lowest  possible  point ;  who,  thirdly,  keep  up  provisions  at 
doable  their  natural  price ;  who,  fourthly,  lay  all  the  taxes  of  the  kingdom, 
npon  the  labouring  and  industrious  classes,  instead  of  laying  them  upon  th& 
land  ;  who,  fifthly,  employ  the  enormous  sums  they  take  firom  you,  in  uphold- 
ing tyranny  at  home,  and  in  warring  with  liberty  abroad ;  who,  in  short,  rob 
you,  on  an  average,  of  ninepence  or  tenpence  out  of  every  shilling  of  what  is 
your  due.  And  is  there  a  working-man  in  the  Borough  who  would  refuse  to 
vote  for  me,  because  the  oppressors  and  plunderers  of  our  country  have  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  me'  The  sham  respectables,  who  hope  for  patronage  from 
their  country's  tyrants,  may  do  so,  but  the  men  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  friends 
of  right  and  liberty,  will  vote  for  me  all  the  more  readily  on  this  account. 

I  have  nothing  to  gain  by  being  elected  as  Town  Conncillor,  except  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  of  serving  my  neighbours  and  my  countrymen.  My  reason 
for  standing  Candidate  for  the  Holbeck  Ward,  is  a  desire  to  prevent  you  from 
being  mis-represented  by  individuals  who  have,  in  truth,  but  little,  if  any 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  plundered  masses.  I  might  have  been  re- 
turned without  a  contest  for  another  Ward,  but  I  have  chosen  to  stand  for 
a  Ward  where  the  greatest  efibrts  will  be  made  by  the  treacherous  Whigg,  to 
prevent  my  return.  You  have  it,  however,  in  your  power  to  secure  my  elec- 
tion, and  thus  to  prevent  the  enthralment  of  your  Ward. 

I  trust  you  will  do  your  duty  like  men,  and  1  have  only  to  say,  that  if  re- 
turned, I  shall,  I  trust,  do  my  duty  to  you,  and  to  my  countrymen  at  large, 
with  all  fidelity. 

Joseph  Bakesr. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 


The  friends  of  Democracy  should  do  their  utmost  to  secure  the  election  of 
democratic  men  as  Town  Councillors.  The  Town  Council  is,  in  effect,  the 
source  of  all  magisterial  power  in  the  borough.  It  is  to  the  borough  what  the 
general  Government  is  to  the  country  at  large.  If  you  secure  a  thoroughly 
democratic  Town  Council,  you  secure  democratic  magistrates,  a  democratic 
watch-committee,  and  a  democratic  police  force,  and  respect  for  democratic  in- 
terests in  the  proceedings  of  all  the  local  authorities.  Democratic  Town 
Coimcils  are  also  able  to  do  much  towards  securing  democratic  government  for 
the  country  generally.  All  who  wish  to  see  Democracy  strong  in  the  general 
government,  should  endeavour  to  make  it  strong  in  the  local  government. 
Do  your  utmost  then,  ye  friends  of  Democracy,  to  secure  the  return  of  demo- 
cratic Candidates  at  the  coming  Municipal  Elections.  Wherever  you  are  able, 
shut  out  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  put  in  men  who  sympathise  with  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  who  wish  to  secure  to  the  people  their  liberties  and 
rights.  Endeavour  to  put  in  men  who  will  do  their  utmost  both  to  prevent 
unnecessary  expenses  in  your  respective  boroughs,  and  to  promote  the  im- 
provement and  welfare  of  the  people,  both  in  their  respective  localities,  and 
throughout  the  country  at  large. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I  am  obliged  to  I.  L.  and  a  number  of  other  friends,  for  so  kindly  and 
promptly  meeting  my  wish  with  respect  to  the  Theological  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine.  One  copy,  of  course,  is  suflicient  for  me ;  but  I  am  equally  obliged  to 
the  parties  whose  favours  I  cannot  accept,  as  to  the  individual  whose  favour  I 
liave  accepted. 

I  wish  that  all  who  are  in  want  of  books  could  have  their  wants  supplied  as 
well  and  as  readily  as  I  can.  I  remember  the  time  when  I  asked  for  the  loan 
of  books  in  vain  ;  and  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  at  present  perhaps  in 
the  same  situation  now.  I  hope  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  thinking  and  inquiring  by  the  loan  of  books,  will  do  so. 

If  a  working  man  of  Leeds  will  read  No.  20,  of  The  People,  he  will  find  an 
explanation  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  our  present  Aristocracy.  The  law  of  Entail  keeps  estates  in  cer- 
tain families.  The  law  of  Primogeniture  secures  the  estates  to  the  eldest  son 
in  the  family. 

To  S.  C,  BtTKV. — My  press  is  kept  tolerably  at  work  at  present.  I  question 
whether  a  full  length  report  of  the  trial  of  Smith  O'Brien  for  high  treason 
could  be  published  at  a  sufficiently  low  price  to  secure  the  number  of  pur- 
chasers necessary  to  make  it  pay. 

I  am  told  that  George  White  is  charging  me  with  having  dealt  unjustly  or 
unkindly  with  him.  I  beg  to  state,  in  reply  to  this  charge,  that  1  bore  his 
wearisome  and  ceaseless  talk  in  the  cell  in  Manchester  without  a  murmur, — 
that  I  did  my  best  to  make  his  own  confinement  lighter, — that  when  I  left 
him  I  gave  him,  at  his  request,  a  book  that  I  could  ill  spare, — that  one  of  the 
first  things  I  did  after  my  release  was,  on  learning  that  his  wife  was  in  dis- 
tress, to  send  her  5s.  for  her  relief;  and  this  is  the  sum  of  all  my  unkindness 
and  injustice  to  George  White.  I  have  no  desire  to  injure  George  White, 
notwithstanding  his  injustice  to  me ;  but  I  must  beg  to  inform  him,  that  un- 
less he  keeps  his  tongue  within  some  decent  bounds,  he  may  find  it  producing 
effects  which  will  not  be  at  all  agreeable  to  him. 
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WHAT  T  WOULD  DO  IF  I  HAD  THE  POWER. 


I  would  make  inquiry  after  all  the  Crown  Lands.  I  would  take 
every  acre  and  every  rood  of  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  plundering 
Aristocrats,  and  restore  them  to  the  public.  I  would  then  let  them 
out  at  a  reasonable  rent,  to  any  that  were  disposed  to  take  and  culti- 
vate them,  and  employ  the  proceeds  for  the  public  good. 

I  would  make  inquiries  after  all  Church  Property.  I  would  take 
every  acre  and  rood  of  Church  Property  out  of  the  hands  of  the  plun- 
dering and  sacrilegious  Aristocracy,  and  restore  them  to  the  public,  or 
let  them  out,  like  the  Crown  Lands,  at  a  reasonable  rent,  to  any  who 
would  cultivate  them,  and  I  would  employ  the  proceeds  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  for  the  promotion  of  education,  or  for  any  other  object 
of  a  public  and  useful  character. 

I  would  make  inquiry,  in  the  next  place,  after  all  the  Common 
Lands  that  have  been  enclosed  within  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
and  take  every  acre  and  rood  of  these  also,  and  restore  them  to  the 
labouring  poor,  from  whom  they  have  been  so  cruelly  and  thievishly 
taken,  entrusting  a  portion  to  all  who  might  be  disposed  to  cultivate 
them,  and  pay  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation  a  reasonable 
rent  or  tax  for  them. 

I  would  do  away  with  all  church-yards,  vaults,  and  other  burial 
places  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom.  I  would  have  pub- 
lic cemetries  at  a  safe  and  reasonable  distance  from  the  towns  and 
villages,  where  the  remains  of  the  departed  might  rest  and  return  to 
the  dust. 

I  would  secure  to  every  child  in  the  kingdom  a  good  education, — 
an  education  suited  to  its  organization  or  constitution, — an  education 
calculated  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible  both  in  body,  mind,  and 
character, — an  education  calculated  to  prepare  it  for  being  happy 
itself,  and  a  means  of  happiness  to  others, — an  education  calculated 
to  fit  it  for  the  highest  enjoyment,  and  the  most  extensive  usefulness 
of  which  its  nature  renders  it  capable. 

I  would  have  all  factories,  mills,  dye-houses,  and  all  workshops  in 
which  dirt  and  smoke  and  unwholesome  fumes  are  unavoidable, 
placed  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  towns  and  villages  ; — so  that 
the  workmen  themselves  might  be  as  favourably  situated  as  possible 
with  respect  to  health,  even  while  at  their  employment,  and  so  that 
when  they  had  finished  their  day's  work,  they  might  be  able  to  sit 
down  in  their  own  dwellings,  work  in  their  own  gardens,  walk  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  open  fields,  or  have  their  public  rooms,  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  filth,  the  smoke,  and  the  fumes  inseparable  from 
their  various  businesses. 

I  would  take  care  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  before  hand 
to  supply  the  country  two  or  three  years,  so  that  even  if  the  crops 
should  fail,  or  prove  deficient  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  no 
individual  should  be  reduced  to  starvation  in  consequence. 

I  would  therefore  take  care  that  the  principal  food  of  the  country 
should  be  a  kind  of  food  that  would  keep  from  year  to  year.  The 
principal  food  of  the  country  should  not  be  potatoes,  which  will 
hardly  keep  from  autumn  to  spring  ;  but  corn,  which  will  keep  for 
ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years  ;  and  such  fruits  as  wiU  keep  in 
good  condition  for  several  years. 

I  would  take  care  that  girls  and  women  should  never  work  in 
forges,  factories,  or  mines, — but  that  their  chief  employment  should  be 
at  home,  and  their  hardest  labour  the  culture  of  a  garden,  or  occasional 
assistance  in  gathering  in  the  crops,  or  in  executing  the  lighter  and 
cleaner  kinds  of  labour  in  connection  with  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

I  would  promote  the  advancement  of  all  knowledge.  I  would 
afford  opportunities  to  youthful  minds  of  all  varieties,  of  pursuing 
whatever  studies  they  might  prefer.  I  would  supply  people  of  every 
age  with  all  possible  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  genius,  and  the  cultivation  of  talent.  I  would  open  the 
universe  to  the  inquiring  human  mind,  and  introduce  the  people  of  all 
nations,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  large,  to  all  the  truth  that  lies 


reposing  in  every  part  of  God's  unbounded  works.  I  would  marry 
the  universal  soul  of  humanity  to  all  truth,  and  thus  multiply  without 
limits  the  production  of  beautiful  and  useful  arts,  and  of  all  conceivable 
varieties  of  joy  and  blessing. 

I  would  give  encouragement  to  all  who  might  labour  for  the  multi- 
plication and  improvement  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  arts.  The 
painter,  the  poet,  the  rhetorician,  the  logician,  the  sculptor,  the 
musician,  the  astronomer,  the  navigator,  the  mechanic,  and  the  engi- 
neer, should  all  have  the  greatest  facilities  and  the  richest  aids  for 
increasing  their  knowledge,  and  for  applying  their  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  their  respective  arts, — to  the  perfection  of  their 
respective  inventions. 

I  would  lay  no  tax  on  machinery  :  I  would  put  no  limits  to  its 
application  :  but  I  would  make  such  arrangements  as  would  make 
machinery  a  blessing  to  the  masses,  and  prevent  it  from  being  em- 
ployed by  any  individual,  or  by  any  company  or  corporation,  as  a 
means  of  impoverishing  and  oppressing  any  portion  of  our  race. 

I  would  encourage  all  attempts  to  render  every  kind  of  labour  as 
easy,  as  healthy,  and  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Every  man  who  should 
do  anything  towards  rendering  an  unhealthy  employment,  healthy  ;  or 
a  dirty  employment,  clean  ;  or  an  irksome  and  disagreeable  employ- 
ment, pleasant,  should  have  a  good  reward. 


A  PICTURE  OF    HEREDITARY    ROYALTY  AND 

ARISTOCRACY. 

A  Revieiv  of  the  Authentic  Records  of  the  Court  of  England  for  the 

last  seventy  years.     London:  J.  Phillips,  33  i,  Strand  ;  pp.396, 

octavo.      1832. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  I  ever  read  ;  and  glad 
should  I  be  if  I  could  place  its  contents  in  the  hands  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country.  It  professes  to  unfold  the  secret  history  of 
George  III.  and  George  IV.,  and  to  expose  the  principal  enormities 
committed  by  our  principal  hereditary  rulers  during  these  two  reigns. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  prominent  subjects  of  the  work. 

1.  The  bigamy  of  George  III. 

2.  The  unaccountable  and  sudden  death  of  George  Ill's  eldest  bro- 
ther. 

3.  The  unconstitutional  power  exercised  by  Queen  Charlotte  through 
Hie  agency  of  that  traitor  to  his  country,  William  Pitt. 

4.  The  immense  increase  of  the  Civil  List  during  the  reigns  of 
Geopge  III.  and  George  I V. 

5.  The  disgraceful  conduct  of  George  IV.  while  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  York,  iit  borroioing  money  upon  bonds,  with  the 
murder  of  the  holders  of  those  bonds. 

6.  The  alleged  murder  of  Sellis,  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, by  his  ducal  master. 

7.  The  secret  history  of  the  Manchester  Butchery. 

8.  Queen  Charlotte's  unnatural  conduct  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  to  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

9.  The  murders  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  of  Caroline,  Queen 
of  England. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  substance  of  this 
sbt'ange  work. 

According  to  the  author,  George  III.  in  the  year  1759,  while  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  married  a  young  and  beautiful  Quakeress,  of  the  name 
of  Hannah  Lightfoot.  The  marriage  was  legally  celebrated  in  Curzon 
Street  chapel.  May  Fair.  The  King's  eldest  brother,  Edward,  Duke 
of  York,  who  at  all  times  was  the  adviser  and  friend  of  Greorge,  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  witnessed  the  marriage.  The  King  had 
issue  by  his  Quaker  wife.  At  this  time  there  was  no  law  in  England 
to  render  such  a  marriage  as  this  of  the  Prince  with  the  Quakeress 
illegal.     The  marriage  was  however  kept  secret. 

After  George  III.  came  to  the  throne,  his  ministers,  not  aware  of 
his  previous  marriage,  urged  him  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  some  royal  lady.     George,  who  was  happy  in  his  union  with  his 
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Quaker  wife,  refused.  His  ministers,  however,  renewed  their  request. 
The  King  was  exceedingly  unhappy.  He  at  length  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  former  marriage.  They  assured  the  King,  that  if  he  would  fol- 
low their  counsels,  and  marry  some  royal  lady,  they  would  make  aU 
right  with  respect  to  the  former  marriage.  They  devised  an  act,  for- 
bidding any  Prince  or  Princess  of  royal  blood  to  marry  with  any  per- 
son of  less  degree.  This  act  was  subsequently  passed,  though  not  till 
several  years  after  George's  legal  marriage  with  the  Quakeress. 

In  course  of  time  the  plotting  ministers  of  the  King  succeeded  in 
beguiling  him  into  a  second  marriage.  In  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  he  married,  towards  the  latter  end  of  1761,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburgh,  Strelitz.  The  King's  eldest  brother,  Ed- 
ward, who  was  present  at  his  marriage  with  the  Quakeress,  was  pre- 
sent at  his  marriage  with  his  second  wife. 

The  Earl  of  Abercorn  informed  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  the  pre- 
vious marriage  of  the  King  with  Hannah  Lightfoot,  and  thus  awakened 
in  her  mind  the  most  anxious  fears  with  respect  to  her  own  position, 
as  well  as  the  lot  of  her  offspring.  She  however  contrived  to  conceal 
her  anxtety,  and,  to  the  public  eye,  the  newly  married  pair  seemed 
contented  with  each  other.  Both  of  them,  however,  dreaded  an  ex- 
posure of  their  real  position  to  the  nation.  The  King  reproached  him- 
self for  not  having  fearlessly  clung  to  the  wife  of  his  affections.  The 
Queen  was  afraid  lest  an  exposure  of  the  King's  bigamy  should  inva- 
lidate her  claim,  and  the  claim  of  her  progeny,  to  royal  honours. 

This  BIGAMY  on  the  part  of  the  King  was  the  secret  cause  of  innu- 
merable crimes,  and  of  incalculable  misery  to  millions.  Hannah 
Lightfoot,  the  King's  first  wife,  was  disposed  of  during  a  temporary 
absence  of  the  King's  eldest  brother,  and  from  that  time  no  satisfac- 
tory tidings  were  ever  heard  of  her  by  those  most  interested  in  her 
welfare.  One  thing  only  transpired,  which  was,  that  a  young  gentle- 
man named  Axford  was  offered  a  large  amount  on  condition  that  he 
should  effect  a  marriage  between  Hannah  Lightfoot  and  himself.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  and  it  is  hinted  by  the  author  of  these  records  that 
he  succeeded  in  consummating  this  marriage. 

Queen  Charlotte  was  a  resolute  and  daring  woman,  with  little  or 
nc  regard  to  the  law  of  either  God  or  man.  She  expected  all  who 
were  in  her  confidence  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  of  feeling  to 
her.  She  however  rewarded  her  servile  confidents  with  honours, 
pensions,  and  posts  of  dignity.  Some  she  made  Peers,  and  some 
she  made  Pensioners  ;  and  the  nation  was  called  upon,  by  increased 
taxation,  to  furnish  the  needful  supplies. 

The  King  was  greatly  distressed,  and  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  his  much  loved  and  legally  married  wife,  the  Quakeress,  and 
he  entrusted  Lord  Chatham  to  go  in  disguise  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
her  abode.  The  search  however  was  fruitless,  and  the  King  was 
almost  distracted. 

In  August,  1762,  a  Prince  was  born,  and  endless  sums  of  the  public 
money  were  lavished  on  the  occasion. 

In  August.  176.3,  another  Prince  was  born,  and  other  sums  of  the 
public  money  were  lavished  as  before. 

In  1764,  the  King  was  very  ill,  and  his  reason  was  also  affected. 
Many  thought  the  King's  indisposition  arose  from  his  anxiety  about 
American  aflairs  :  others  however,  acquainted  with  his  secret  history, 
attributed  his  indisposition  to  his  anxiety  respecting  the  fate  of  his 
former  wife,  and  his  present  miserable  condition. 

Under  an  hereditary  monarchy  an  idiot  or  a  madman  may  fill  the 
highest  station  in  society.  A  great  and  powerful  nation  may  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  maniac. 

In  1765,  the  Queen  requested  that  her  marriage  with  the  King 
should  be  again  solemnized,  and  as  the  Queen  was  then  pregnant,  the 
King  acquisced  in  her  wishes.  Dr.  Wilmot  performed  the  ceremony 
in  the  Palace  at  Kew.  The  King's  eldest  brother  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  had  been  on  the  two  preceding  ones. 

The  illness  of  the  King  left  the  government  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Queen  made  use  of  the  opportunity  foj- 


strengthening  her  Own  interests,  and  carrying  out  her  own  dark  pro- 
jects. 

In  1766,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  King's  eldest  brother,  set  out  on  a 
tour  through  Germany,  &c.  As  he  was  the  only  one  of  royal  birth 
who  had  been  witness  to  the  King's  first  marriage,  the  Queen  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  felt,  when  he  had  gone,  a  little  more  at  ease. 
In  1767,  Duke  Edward  was  married  to  an  amiable  lady,  and  lived 
very  happily  with  his  wife  in  Italy.  In  August  his  wife  was  ad- 
vancing in  pregnancy,  and  his  solicitude  for  her  comfort  and  welfare 
were  truly  exemplary.  In  the  following  month,  September,  the  Duke 
died.  It  was  said  by  some  that  he  died  of  a  madignant  fever  ;  but  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  intimates,  that  he  perished  through  ths 
secret  influence  of  the  dark-souled  and  murderous  Queen  Charlotte, 
who  panted  for  the  death  of  every  one  who  was  able  to  give  evidence 
of  the  King's  former  marriage.  The  widow  of  the  Duke  was  most 
heavily  afflicted.  She  however  survived  her  heavy  loss,  and  in  course 
of  time  gave  birth  to  a  son. 

In  1768,  great  cruelties  were  practised  on  many  private  soldiers  in 
the  Guards.  The  soldiers  were  allowed  only  fourpence  a-day.  Several 
deserted,  but  were  retaken,  and  were  sentenced  to  suffer  the  terrible 
punishment  of  five  hundred  lashes.  Few  who  suffered  this  dreadful 
infliction  escaped  with  life.  At  this  time  also  the  slightest  offence  or 
neglect  in  the  Navy  was  punished  with  inexpressible  tortures. 

In  1769  and  1770,  the  country  was  in  great  distress.  The  people 
petitioned  for  reform,  but  the  Queen  and  Ministry  disregarded  their 
petitions.  Instead  of  adopting  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
of  the  country,  they  held  splendid  parties  to  engage  the  attention  and 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless,  and  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a 
security  and  confidence,  which  in  truth  they  did  not  feel.  Lord 
Chatham  urged  that  reform  should  be  conceded  ;  but  the  Queen  and 
her  Counsellors  persisted  in  maintaining  abuses.  When  rulers  refuse 
justice  to  the  people  in  one  thing,  they  find  it  necessary  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  inflicting  injuries  in  other  things.  One  crime  makes 
necessary  another.  So  it  was  in  1770  with  the  rulers  in  England. 
They  refused  to  grant  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  people:  the 
people  were  consequently  indignant  :  the  rulers  therefore  passed  a 
number  of  arbitrary  laws,  and  adopted  many  cruel  and  inhuman  mea- 
sures, to  suppress  the  expression  of  public  sentiment,  and  force  the 
advocates  of  reform  into  silence. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  the  letters  of  Junius  made  their  ap- 
pearance. These  letters  boldly  advocated  the  people's  cause,  and  re- 
buked the  iniquities  of  the  oppressors.  Our  autlior  assures  us,  that 
Junius  had  passed  his  life  in  the  royal  service,  and  spent  his  time  of 
leisure  in  the  court. 

The  burdens  of  the  people  were  at  this  time  exceedingly  heavy. 
Though  the  country  was  not  in  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  yet  in 
order  to  give  posts  of  command,  of  honour,  and  of  profit  to  the  syco- 
phants at  court,  the  navy  was  greatly  increased,  nominal  situations 
were  provided,  and  the  funds  as  usual  were  drawn  from  the  people. 

1771  was  a  year  of  terrible  distress  to  the  labouring  poor.  Num- 
bers were  suffering  from  want ;  and  many  a  husband  was  torn  from 
his  wife,  and  many  a  parent  from  his  child,  and  shut  up  in  damp  and 
noisome  dungeons,  to  prevent  them  from  disturbing  their  oppressors 
by  their  cries  for  retrenchment  and  reform.  The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  was  prime  minister,  was  much  disliked  by  the  reflecting  and  in- 
telligent part  of  the  community. 

In  1772,  the  people  were  very  urgent  in  their  requests  for  the  re- 
peal of  a  number  of  laws  that  restricted  their  religious  liberties.  Sev- 
eral clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  prayed  to  be  liberated  from 
their  obligation  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  wishes 
of  the  petitioners  however  were  disregarded.  The  hereditary  t3rrants 
seemed  bent  on  perpetuating  oppression  and  injustice  as  long  as  they 
possibly  could. 

This  year  two  persons  were  publicly  whipped  round  Covent  Gar- 
den Market,  in  accordance  with  a  sentence  passed  upon  them  by  the 
authorities,  one,  for  stealing  a  bunch  of  radishes,  the  other,  for  rav- 
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iskin^  and  debauching  his  own  niece.  Thus  crimes,  which  were 
infinitely  different  in  magnitude,  were  visited  with  the  same  punish- 
ment. Lord  Chatham  urged  an  alteration  in  the  law,  wishing  crime 
to  be  punished  according  to  its  atrocity.  The  King  was  disposed  to 
comply,  but  the  Queen,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  tyranny,  insisted  that 
the  law  should  remain  as  it  was. 

The  Queen  at  this  time  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by  selling  sit- 
uations in  the  army. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  tried  once  more  to  induce  the  Queen  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  the  people  for  reform,  assuring  her,  that  if  their  pravers 
were  further  disregarded,  it  would  be  necessary  to  repel  the  people  by 
force.  The  Queen,  as  usual,  was  un)'ielding.  She  reproached  the 
Earl  for  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  requested 
that  he  would  trouble  her  no  more  about  such  subjects.  The  Earl, 
on  retiring,  said, '  Your  majesty  must  excuse  me  if  I  say,  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  the  surest  protection  to  the  monarch.'  After  this 
the  Earl  had  an  interview  with  the  King  ;  but  the  King  was  under 
the  control  of  his  brutal  wife,  and  was  unable  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Earl. 

In  1775,  wars  abroad  and  uneasiness  at  home  made  the  prospects 
of  the  country  truly  gloomy. 

In  this  year  a  bill  of  indictment  was'  found  against  the  duchess  of 
Kingston,  for  felony  ;  for  having  married  two  husbands.  The  King 
however,  who  had  married  two  wives,  was  allowed  to  escape. 

1776  was  also  a  year  of  disquiet.  The  city  of  London  addressed  the 
throne,  and  petitioned  against  existing  grievances  ;  but  the  invisible 
power  of  the  Queen  prevented  them  from  receiving  redress  ;  and  the 
obnoxious  ministers  were  kept  in  power,  contrary  to  public  remon- 
strance.— To  be  continued. 


LORD  MORPETH  AND  THE  'LEEDS  MERCURY.' 


The  Leeds  Mercury  of  Oct.  14,  says,  '  that  Lord  Morpeth  possesses 
cdl  possible  excellence  of  personal  character.' 

We  observe,  first,  that  if  this  be  the  case,  Lord  Morpeth  is  at  least 
as  good  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  was,  or  as  the  best  and  brightest 
spirit  in  heaven  can  ever  be.  Is  this  agreeable  to  Mr.  Raines's  ortho- 
dox creed  ? 

We  observe,  secondly,  that  if  the  statement  of  the  Leeds  Mercury 
be  correct.  Lord  Morpeth  can  never  become  any  better, — he  is  past 
improvement, — he  has  already  '  all  possible  excellence  of  personal  cha- 
racter,'' and  whenever  he  changes,  he  must  change  for  the  worse. 

We  observe,  thirdly,  that  if  what  the  Mercury  says  be  true,  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  possess  '  all  possible  excellence  of  personal 
character,'  and  yet  call  himself  a  miserable  sinner.  Lord  Morpeth  is 
a  churchman,  and  regularly  tells  God  Almighty,  even  in  public,  that 
he  not  only  '  has  erred  and  strayed  from  his  ways  like  a  lost  sheep, 
done  the  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  the 
things  which  he  ought  to  have  done,"  but  adds,  '  that  there  is  no 
health,  no  spiritual  health,  no  virtue  or  moral  excellence,  in  him.' 
How  strange,  that  a  man  who  possesses  aU  possible  excellence  of 
personal  character,  should  make  a  practice  of  saying  from  week  to 
week,  'that  he  is  a  miserable  sinner,'  and  that  there  is  no  moral  ex- 
cellence or  goodness  about  him. 

Fourthly. — The  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  is  a 
Calvinist.  As  a  Calvinist  he  professes  to  believe  that  no  man  can 
be  perfect  in  goodness,  or  even  free  from  sin,  in  the  present  life.  Not- 
withstanding his  Calvinistic  creed,  he  declares  in  his  paper  of  Oct. 
14,  that  Lord  Morpeth  posseses  '  all  possible  excellence  of  personal 
character.''  How  shall  we  account  for  this  ?  We  leave  the  editor  of 
the  Leeds  Mercxury  to  explain  the  matter  himself.  Our  conviction  is, 
that  the  editor,  while  he  slights  and  insults  the  poor,  is  a  flatterer  of 
the  rich.  The  editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  does  not  believe  what  he 
says  about  Lord  Morpeth.  He  says  it  because  Lord  Morpeth  is  rich. 
How  humiliating  to  see  men  who  profess  to  be  wiser  and  better  than 
their  fellow-men,  thus  degrading  and  dishonouring  themselves. 


I  hrve  no  doubt  Lord  Morpeth  is  one  of  the  best,  or  least-bad  of 
the  Aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  :  but  he  is  nothing  extra.  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  deserves  to  be  compared  with  many  of  the  poor 
working  men  whom  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury 
is  accustomed  to  vilify.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  are  thousands 
of  men  in  Leeds,  and  millions  of  men  in  the  country,  who  are  purer 
and  better,  more  virtuous  and  godlike  characters  than  Lord  Morpeth. 
But  Lord  Morpeth  is  a  Lord,  an  Earl,  in  fact,  now  ;  while  the  masses 
of  the  people  are  only  men. 

If  the  men  of  Great  Britain  were  wise,  they  would  treat  the  Mercury 
with  contempt.  They  would  leave  the  men  whom  it  flatters  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  would  spend  their  pence  on  more  truthful,  more  credit- 
able, more  manly  papers. 


THE  BARKER  TRIBUTE  FUND. 

THE    STAFFORDSHIRR    APPEAL. 

The  Hanley  and  Shelton  Committee  of  the  friends  in  the  Staffordshire  Pot^ 
teries,  Newcastle,  ha.,  of  the  eminent  and  imcompromising  advocate  of  moral 
force  reform,  Mr.  Joseph  Bakeeb,  regretting  that  the  Government  should  have 
over-stepped  the  bounds  it  had  prescribed  itself,  and  seized  upon  a  person 
weU-known  as  a  strictly  moral  force  reformer,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and 
Eedition,  though  liberated  on  bail,  beg  thus  publicly  to  express  their  sympathy 
towards  him,  and  the  principles  from  which  such  sympathy  fiows. 

They  s^inpathize  with  him 

1.  Because  they  consider  that  he  has  committedno  offence>gainst  the  laws  of 
his  country,  which  allow  of  peaceful  agitation  as  a  lawful  means  to  obtain  a 
lawful  end, — nor  against  the  laws  of  God,  which  authonse  the  full  truth  to  be 
spoken  on  all  subjects,  whether  in  relation  to  governments  or  to  individuals, 
in  language  aptly  descriptive  of  the  character  of  men  or  of  the  nature  of  things  ; 
and  they  are  conrinced  that  he  has  never  sought  to  accomplish  any  public 
object  by  any  other  means  ;  and  that  in  exposing  the  corruptions  of  Govern- 
ment, or  the  abuses  of  justice,  he  has  only  'held  the  mirror  up  to  nature,' 
without  giving  any  colouring  to  the  representation. 

2.  Because  he  is  a  universal  philanthropist,  the  energies  of  whose  life  have 
been  spent  in  the  social,  moral,  and  political  improvement  of  his  country  and 
his  kind ;  in  doing  good  to  all,  without  any  preferential  distinctions  but  such 
as  are  found  in  intelligence  and  virtue. 

3.  Because  he  is  a  virtuous  and  good  member  of  society, '  his  enemies  them- 
selves being  judges;' — a  living  illustration  of  practical  Christianity  in  all  the 
relations  of  social  and  domestic  life  ; — a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father, 
a  faithful  friend,  and  a  benefactor  of  suffering  humanitv. 

'  Fair-play  is  a  jewel,'  is  England's  long-boasted  aphorism.  Grant  but  this, 
even  as  a  boon,  at  the  coming  trial,  and  the  friends  of  J.  B.  are  confident  of  a 
triumphant  issue.  But  while  the  machinery  of  law  can  be  directed  to  operate 
a  mere  mockery  of  justice,  and  while  a  '  Christian '  Government,  as  well  as  a 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  employs  its  mercenary  Judas,  and  its  suborned  witnesses 
in  the  persons  of  the  execrable  Powell  and  such  as  he,  the  far-seeing  eye  of 
even  fond  Hope  herself  fails  to  descry  indications  of  such  a  boon  being  granted. 

The  friends  of  J.  B.  have,  however,  determined,  that  his  cause,  and  the  cause 
of  truth  and  liberty  shall  not.  be  sacrificed  without  an  eSort  to  save  it.  They 
have  therefore  organized  The  Pexst  Naiiosal  Tribute  Fusd,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  defence  at  the  impending  trial,  and  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
his  family  in  the  event  of  his  being  removed  from  them.  Authorised  collectors 
have  been  appointed  to  solicit  the  aid  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  pro- 
mote the  object.  Contributions  will  also  be  thankfully  received  by  John 
Beeteson,  High  St.,  and  Joseph  Bradley,  top  of  Hope  St.,  Shelton ;  George 
Turner,  Liverpool  Eoad,  Stoke ;  James  Rigby,  Vauxhall.  Longton ;  W.  Kelsall, 
China  St.,  Fenton  ;  George  Mountford,  Booth's  Field,  Tunsull ;  John  Davies, 
Pool  Dam,  Newcastle ;  and  William  Stevenson,  Sytch,  Burslem. 

Ub.  J.  Bareek, 

Sir, — Although  your  friends  at  Leeds  may  not  have  been  the  first  in  the 
field  in  raising  the  needful  for  your  defence,  we  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  best 
of  your  numerous  friends  in  appreciating  your  character  and  doctrines  relative 
to  political  matters. 

For  long  have  many  of  the  workere  of  Leeds  and  many  other  places  besides 
Leeds,  seen  through  the  duplicity,  perfidy  and  tyranny  of  Governments  so 
cleariy,  that  they  are  utterly  disgusted  with  them  and  sickened  at  the  sight. 
And  often  have  we  wished  that  some  bold  and  determined  spirit  would  rise 
up,  well  qualified  to  lay  bare  before  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  public,  the 
abominable  wickedness  of  State-craft  and  Priest^craft.  We,  sir,  believe  you  to 
be  that  spirit ;  just  such  a  person  as  our  country's  circumstances  require"  Yes, 
and  the  powers  that  be  know  that  as  well  as  we  do :  and  therefore  it  is  that 
they  wish  to  put  you  down.  They  may  succeed  in  putting  you  down  for  a 
little  while,  (though  we  hope  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  that,)  but  they  can 
never  put  down  the  truths  which  you  have  promulgated  far  and  wide  :  for  they 
are  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  your  several  friends,  and  these 
friends  are  preaching  those  truths  to  thousands  more,  and  thus  is  the  tide  of 
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truth  swelling  higher  and  higher,  and  is  rolling  and  will  roll  on  in  its  omni- 
potent power,  until  it  has  over-topped  every  embankment  of  tyranny,  tossing 
on  its  proud  bosom,  and  dashing  to  atoms,  every  oppressive  system  which  now 
afflicts  our  unhappy  world. 

We,  sir,  believe  you  to  be  a  friend  to  the  toiling  millions ;  but  we  confide 
in  you  with  trembling ;  because  you  are  but  mortal.  For  when  we  consider 
the  perfidy  of  the  Priesthood  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Aristocracy,  it  is  possible 
that  either  by  their  smiles  or  frowns  we  may  be  deprived  of  yon.  For  such  is 
their  power  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  that  it  requires  a  being  almost  more 
than  human  to  withstand  their  influence.  But  we  hope  that  yon  will  find 
yourself  surroimded  by  such  a  host  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  helping  friends,  as 
shall  support  you  through  all  your  trials. 

And  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  we,  the  hard-worked  workers  of 
Leeds,  have  appointed  a  Committee  at  Mr.  Hall's  Temperance  Coffee  House, 
Beaton's  Court,  Bottom  of  Briggate,  Leeds,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
J.  Barker's  Defence  Fund.  We  wish  to  inform  all  friends  of  J.  B.  that  the 
Committee  have  appointed  Mr.  S.  Hall  of  the  above  Coifee  House,  Treasurer, 
•who  will  receive  Contributions  from  aU  who  wish  to  lend  us  their  aid. 

The  Secretary. 

TKEASUEEES  FOE  Mr.  BARKER'S  DEFENCE  FUND. 


W.  Branson,  83,  Earl  St.,  Bradford ;  James  Eobinson,  Mossley ;  E.  Crook, 
Bolton;  D.  Thomas,  Bury;  Benjamin  Barker,  Merchant  and  Manufacturer, 
Change  Court,  Albion  St.,  Leeds ;  W.  Barker,  Shop-keeper,  Bell  Lane  Top, 
Bramley ;  Stephen  Homer,  Halifax ;  Joseph  Crowther,  Temperance  Hotel, 
Sew  Bank,  Halifax ;  Mr.  A.  Osborne,  Smithfield,  Sheffield. 

Other  names  hereafter. 


THE  WHIGS. 

A  curse  will  come  upon  the  Whigs ;  a  heavy  and  an  eternal  curse.  Their 
power  will  perish  in  a  day.  Their  ranks  will  be  broken  up.  Their  name  will 
be  a  proverb  of  eternal  infamy.  They  will  be  chased  from  power  and  hunted 
from  place  by  the  indignant  virtue  of  a  wronged  and  insulted  people,  and  the 
memory  of  their  treachery  and  cruelty,  their  selfishness  and  villany,  will  be  a 
horror  and  a  loathing  to  the  pure  and  upright  soul  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 

They  have  deserved  the  reproaches  and  execrations  of  every  lover  of  equity 
and  truth,  of  liberty  and  right ;  and  that  which  they  hare  deserved  shall  come 
upon  them.     Amen. 

PUNCH. 

It  seems  that  Punch  is  going  down.  The  circulation,  I  am  told,  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  1  am  glad  of  this.  The  work  is  a  mean  and  selfish  one.  And  as 
for  its  wit,  a  very  great  portion  of  it  is  unworthy  of  notice.  What  others  may 
do  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  read  a  great  part  of  it  without 
weariness  or  disgust.  Happy  will  the  day  be  when  no  work  that  trifles  with 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and  holds  up  the  friends  of  the  people  to 
scorn  and  derision,  shall  be  able  to  find  sufficient  purchasers  to  keep  it  going. 


THE  BIBLE. 

Deab  Sir, — Having  been  a  subscriber  to  The  People  since  its  commence- 
ment, and  having  read  carefully  both  the  theological  and  political  contents, 
and  seeing  that  you  have  often  been  so  kind  and  obliging  as  to  notice  the 
questions  and  letters  of  working  men,  I  myself  have  confidence  that  you  will 
not  be  offended  with  me  for  requesting  an  answer  to  the  following  :  How  can 
you  account  for  the  (to  me)  apparent  contradiction  of  two  verses  which  are  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles?  i.  e.,  the  subject  or  history  of  Paul's  miraculous  con- 
Tersion.  The  ninth  chapter  and  seventh  verse  says,  'And  the  men  which 
journeyed  with  him,  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man.' 
The  twenty-second  chapter  and  ninth  verse  says,  'And  they  that  were 
with  me,  saw  indeed  the  light,  and  were  afraid  ;  but  they  heard  not  the  voice 
of  him  that  spake  to  me."  I  have  also  to  inform  you,  that  I  never  read  the 
Bible  attentively,  nor  did  I  ever  think  seriously  about  Christianity,  until  I 
heard  your  lectures  on  the  Trinity  in  the  music  hall,  in  Albion  Street.  I  beg. 
Sir,  to  remain 

Yours,  a  young  Democrat,  and  inquirer  of  the 
October  Uth,  1848.  West-End,  Leeds. 

ANSWER. 

1  cannot  properly  account  for  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  two  verses 
to  which  you  refer.  It  is  best  for  people  not  to  make  themselves  answerable 
for  everything  in  the  Bible.  The  common  English  Bible  is  only  an  imperfect 
translation  from  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bibles.  And  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  only  collections  of  imperfect  manuscripts.  The  best  manuscripts 
known  contain  many  errors.  There  is  no  Bible,  either  in  English  or  any 
other  language,  that  is  free  from  errors.  How  many  of  the  errors  have 
■originated  with  transcribers,  translators,  and  printers;  and  how  many  of 
them  originated  with  the  writers  or  authors  of  the  books  themselves,  no  man 


now  can  telL  For  any  man  therefore  to  make  himself  answerable  for  every 
word  or  passage,  either  in  the  English  or  any  other  Bible,  is  foolish. 

Nor  should  any  man  make  religion  answerable  for  everything  in  the  Bible. 
Eeligion  itself  is  true  and  divine ;  but  no  exhibition  of  it,  in  any  book  or 
being  in  existence,  is  perfectly  true  and  divine.  There  was  religion  in  the 
world  before  books  or  manuscripts  existed  ;  and  religion  would  remain  in  the 
world  if  all  the  books  in  the  universe  were  to  perish.  Eeligion,  therefore,  is 
not  dependent  on  books,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  answerable  for  them. 

The  Bible  is  a  very  important  and  interesting  collection  of  writings,  which 
no  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue  will  despise.  Every  man  who  feels  interested  in 
the  history  of  his  race, — in  the  history  of  science,  or  in  the  history  of  religion, 
will  read  the  Bible  both  with  pleasure  and  with  profit.  But  to  make  our- 
selves answerable  for  everything  stated  in  the  Bible,  would  be  foolish.  There 
are  multitudes  of  things  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  no  man 
can  justify :  and  there  are  multitudes  more  which  no  man  can  explain.  There 
are  numbers  of  passages  which  no  man  can  reconcile  either  with  things  in  the 
universe,  or  with  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue.  The  proper  way  is,  to 
read  the  Bible  as  a  work  of  great  antiquity, — as  a  book  containing  a  vast 
amount  of  matter  that  is  true  and  good  and  interesting, — as  a  collection  of 
writings  adapted  to  minister  infinitely  to  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  human  character ;  but  to  read  it  at  the  same  time  as  a  col- 
lection of  works  abounding  with  human  imperfections,  and  containing  many 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions, — as  a  collection  of  writings  written  by  men 
of  difl'erent  ages,  different  countries,  different  characters,  and  of  different 
creeds, — as  a  collection  of  writings  unfolding  the  purest  and  loftiest,  the  most 
solemn  and  cheering  views  ever  entertained  or  conceived  by  the  wise  and  good 
of  our  race ;  but  containing  at  the  same  time,  imperfect,  erroneous,  inconsist- 
ent, partial,  and  injurious  views  on  many  important  subjects.  Make  use  of 
the  Bible  as  a  help  to  your  own  intellectual  and  moral  development,  and  not 
as  the  extinguisher  of  the  light  that  is  within  you.  Never  pretend  to  regard 
the  Bible  as  anything  different  from  what  you  find  it  when  you  read  and  ex- 
amine it  for  yourself.  If  anybody  point  out  to  you  apparent  contradictions  in: 
the  Bible,  never  indulge  the  thought  for  a  moment  that  you  are  bound  to 
reconcile  them.  If  any  one  point  out  to  you  passages  in  the  Bible  which  ap- 
pear to  teach  false  principles,  or  inculcate  licentiousness  or  cruelty,  never 
allow  yourself  to  think  that  you  are  bound  to  justify  those  passages,  or  to 
prove  that  they  have  some  mysterious  meaning  at  variance  with  their  first  and 
apparent  meaning.  And  never  imagine  that  the  man  who  proves  the  Bible  to 
be  imperfect  or  erroneous,  proves  religion  to  be  false,  or  virtue  to  be  imim- 
portant.  The  foundations  of  virtue  and  religion  are  deeper  than  the  Bible, 
and  more  stable  than  the  works  of  man.  The  foundations  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion are  in  the  human  heart,  in  the  human  constitution,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  universe  in  which  we  live.  If  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  should  perish,  we  should  still  be  a  book  to  our 
selves,  and  the  universe  around  us  would  be  a  book  to  us ;  our  own  nature  and 
the  nature  of  all  things  existing, — the  laws  of  our  being  and  the  laws  of  the 
universe  at  large,  would  reveal  to  us  a  God, — would  teach  to  us  lessons  of 
virtue, — would  preach  to  us  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  our 
Creator. 

Eead  the  Bible  :  it  will  do  you  good  ;  but  read  it  with  discretion,  or  it  may 
do  you  harm.  Eead  the  Bible ;  search  the  Scriptures ;  but  use  your  judg- 
ment as  you  go  along :  prove  all  things ;  accept  and  hold  fast  that  only  which 
you  find  to  be  good,  and  reject  whatever  you  find  to  be  evil.  Whatever  you 
find  true  and  good  in  the  Bible,  receive,  and  reduce  to  practice  ;  but  what  you 
find  to  be  doubtful,  regard  as  doubtfu  1 :  whatever  you  discover  to  be  erroneous, 
inconsistent,  immoral,  or  injurious,  reject.  Never  pretend  to  more  knowledge 
than  you  possess.  Never  pretend  to  prove  to  others  any  thing  but  what  has 
commended  itself  as  true  and  good  to  your  own  mind. 

They  are  not  the  best  Christians ;  they  are  not  the  most  religious  or  vir- 
tuous people,  who  read  the  Bible  blindly,  who  receive  its  lessons  without  exa- 
mination, who  look  upon  all  the  books  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
with  equal  reverence,  or  regard  every  passage,  whether  they  understand  it  or 
not — whether  it  clash  with  the  revelations  made  to  us  by  God  in  his  works  or 
otherwise,  with  unreasoning  acquiescence.  The  best  Christians,  the  most 
religious  men,  are  the  men  who  read  the  Bible  with  candour,  who  examine 
its  contents  with  freedom,  who  exercise  their  judgments  on  all  its  contents, 
and  who  receive  or  reject  what  they  find  there,  according  as  it  agrees  with  th& 
light  of  God  in  their  own  souls,  with  the  nature  with  which  God  himself  has 
endowed  them,  or  with  the  universe  of  truth,  the  world  of  revelations 
with  which  he  has  surrounded  them.  They  are  the  best  Christians  ;  they  are 
the  most  religious  men ;  they  are  the  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  they  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  who  exercise  their  reasoning  powers 
on  all  subjects,  who  judge  with  candour  but  still  with  freedom  whatever  books 
they  meet  with,  and  who  make  it  the  one  great  object  of  their  lives  to  know 
the  truth  and  reduce  it  to  practice ;  to  unfold  the  truth  to  others,  and  to  in- 
culcate it  upon  their  hearts,  without  regard  to  any  selfish  interests,  or  to  any 
human  authority  whatever. 

Now  ready,  a  second  Edition  of  the  Law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture, 

price  Twopence. 

London  :  Published  by  J.  Watson,  Paternoster  Eow.     Wortley,  near  Leeds, 
printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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OUR   ADMIRABLE    CONSTITUTION    IN    CHURCH    AND 
STATE, 

IN    REPLY    TO    THE    REV.    H.    SUTTON,    OF    BIPON. 


I.  I  will  first  mention  a  few  laws  in  force  among  the  Jews,  and  let 
Mr.  Sutton  teU  me  what  laws  we  have  in  England  as  just  or  righteous 
as  they. 

Among  the  laws  of  the  Jews  were  the  following  : — 

rirst,  a  law  requiring  the  whole  of  tlie  land  to  be  equally  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  people,  except  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  making 
every  family  of  the  eleven  tribes  land-owners.  There  was  another 
law  forbidding  the  priests  and  Levites  to  have  land,  but  apportioning 
to  them  one  tenth  of  the  produce,  as  a  substitute  for  their  portion  of 
the  land.  There  was  another  law,  appointing  every  fiftieth  year  as  a 
Jubilee,  and  enjoining  that  if  any  family,  through  poverty,  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  land,  the  land,  on  the  arrival  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  should 
return  to  its  original  owners.  This  rendered  it  impossible  for  a 
family  to  cease  to  be  land-holders  for  any  considerable  period.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  family  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
their  land  for  the  first  half  of  each  fifty  )'ears  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fifty  years  the  land  would  return  to  its  original 
owners.  So  that  few  would  be  without  their  share  of  land  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time. 

There  was  another  law  to  the  effect,  that  those  who  had  land  in 
their  possession,  should  not  be  allowed  to  cultivate  or  reap  it,  on 
their  own  account,  more  than  six  years  together.  Every  seventh 
year  the  land  was  to  have  rest.  During  this  year  the  land  was  the 
property  of  the  poor,  and  they  were  authorised  to  reap  its  produce. 
'  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the 
fruits  thereof :  but  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie 
still ;  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat :  and  what  they  leave  the 
beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thv 
vineyard,  and  with  thy  olive-yard.' — Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11. 

There  was  another  law,  requiring  that  the  owners  of  the  land, 
during  the  six  years  that  they  were  permitted  to  sow  and  reap  their 
fields,  should  not  reap  the  whole  of  their  harvest,  but  leave  a  por- 
tion for  the  poor.  '  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land, 
thou  shalt  not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field  when 
thou  reapest,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  any  gleaning  of  thy  harvest  : 
thou  shalt  leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger  :  I  am  the 
the  Lord  your  God.' — Lev.  xxiii.  22.  '  When  thou  cuttest  down 
thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou 
shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it  :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the 
fatherless,  and  for  the  widow  :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee 
in  all  the  works  of  thine  hands.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  therefore  I  command  thee  to 
do  this  thing. — Deut.  xxiv.  19,  22. 

There  was  another  law  granting  the  poor  the  liberty  of  going  into 
their  neighbours'  fields  and  gardens,  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  provided 
they  took  nothing  away  ;  so  that  none  could  die  of  want  so  long  as 
anything  remaned  in  the  fields.  '  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neigh- 
bour's vineyard,  then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes  to  thy  fill  at  thine  own 


pleasure  ;  but  thou  shalt  not  put  any  in  thy  vessel.  When  thou 
comest  into  the  standing  corn  of  thy  neighbour,  then  thou  mavest 
pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand  ;  but  thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle 
unto  thy  neighbour's  standing  corn.' — Deut.  xxiii.  24,  25. 

Another  law  assigned  to  the  poor  and  friendless  a  portion  of  the 
tithes  and  offerings,  and  required  that  the  poor  should  be  present  at 
the  public  feasts  which  were  appointed  to  be  held  as  occasions  of  re- 
joicing and  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  should  have  a  share  in  the  pro- 
visions of  those  feasts.  '  At  the  end  of  three  years  thou  shalt  bring 
forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  the  same  year,  and  shalt  lay  it  up 
within  thy  gates.  And  the  Levite,  (because  he  hath  no  part  nor 
inheritance  with  thee,)  and  the  stranger  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  which  are  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  eat  and  be 
satisfied  :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of 
thine  hand  which  thou  doest.' — Deut.  xiv.  28,  29.  '  Seven  weeks  shalt 
thou  number  unto  thee  :  beginning  to  number  the  seven  weeks  from, 
such  time  as  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  corn.  And  thou 
shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a  tribute  of 
a  free-will  offering  of  thine  hand,  which  thou  shalt  give  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  :  and  thou 
shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  son.  and  thy 
daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Le- 
vite that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  that  are  among  you,  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  chosen  to  place  his  name  there.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  seven  days,  after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  corn  and 
thy  wine  :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and 
thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  that  are 
within  thy  gates.  — Deut.  xvi.  9,  10,  11,  13,  14. 

Another  law  required  the  richer  Israelites  to  assist  their  poorer 
brethren  by  loans  ;  and  yet  forbade  them  to  take  interest  for  what 
they  lent  :  and  also  appointed  that  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years 
there  should  be  a  year  of  release,  when  every  debtor  should  be  set 
free.  '  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay  with 
thee  ;  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him  :  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger,  or 
a  sojourner  ;  that  he  may  live  with  thee.  At  the  end  of  every  seven 
years  thou  shalt  make  a  release.  And  this  is  the  manner  of  the  re- 
lease :  Every  creditor  that  lendeth  ought  unto  his  neighbour  shall 
release  it ;  he  shall  not  exact  it  of  his  neighbour,  or  of  his  brother  ; 
because  it  is  called  the  Lord's  release.  Of  a  foreigner  thou  mayest 
exact  it  again  :  but  that  which  is  thine  with  thy  brother  thine  hand 
shall  release  ;  save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor  among  you  ;  for  the 
Lord  shall  greatly  bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it.  If  there  be  among  you  a 
poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine 
heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother:  but  thou  shalt  open 
thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for 
his  need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a 
thought  in  thy  wicked  heart,  saying,  The  seventh  year,  the  year  of 
release,  is  at  hand  ;  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother, 
and  thou  givest  him  nought ;  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee. 
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and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart 
shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him  :  because  that  for  this 
thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all 
that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto.' — Lev  xxv.  35.  Deut.  xt.  1 — 4, 
and  7—10. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  laws  enjoined  on  the  people  of  Israel.  The 
object  and  tendency  of  those  laws  were  plainly,  first,  to  prevent  the 
people  from  becoming  poor  ;  and,  secondly,  to  secure  to  such  as  did 
become  poor,  whatever  was  needful  to  their  support  and  comfort. 
Under  such  laws  as  these  the  rich  would  see  it  to  be  their  interest  as 
well  as  their  duty  to  prevent  their  neighbours  from  becoming  poor. 
'  What  advantage  is  it  to  us,'  they  might  say,  '  to  have  land,  if  those 
who  are  without  land  have  as  much  right  to  the  produce  as  ourselves.' 
Under  those  laws,  the  people  would  see,  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
all  so  to  look  after  each  other's  conduct,  and  after  each  other's  interests, 
as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existence  of  poverty  among  them, 
and  to  cure  it  wherever  it  happened  to  appear.  These  laws  of  the 
Jews  were  not  perfect ;  but  they  were  still  benevolent  :  they  aimed  at 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  and  they  were  calculated,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  answer  that  benevolent  object. 

I  ask  Mr.  Sutton  what  laws  we  have  in  England  resembling  those 
laws  of  the  Jews  1  The  laws  of  England  are  directly  opposed  to 
those  benevolent  laws  of  the  Jews.  We  begin  with  the  first.  The 
Jewish  law  requires  the  whole  of  the  land  to  be  equally  divided 
amongst  the  whole  of  the  people.  The  law  of  England  forbids  the 
principal  part  of  the  land,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  from  being 
divided  at  all.  It  has  established  a  number  of  immense  estates,  con- 
sisting of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  each,  and  it  seeks  to  per- 
petuate these  enormous  estates  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from 
century  to  century,  to  the  end  of  time.  It  forbids  the  holders  of  those 
immense  estates  to  divide  them  even  amongst  the  different  members 
of  their  own  family.  It  requires  those  enormous  estates  to  go  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  undivided  and  unencumbered,  to  the 
eldest  sons  alone,  or  to  the  next  heirs.  This  law  is  an  evil  of  infinite 
magnitude.  The  mischief  that  it  does  is  incalculable.  It  is  at  the 
root,  in  fact,  of  almost  all  our  national  distress  and  poverty.  If  there 
were  no  other  difference  between  the  laws  of  the  Jews  and  the  laws 
of  this  country  than  the  difference  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  land, 
this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  an  infinite  difference  between 
the  condition  or  circumstances  of  the  Jews  and  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Again  ;  where  have  we  a  law  in  England  appointing  a  Jubilee,  and 
entitling  the  people  who  may  sell  their  plots  of  land,  to  claim  them 
again  at  the  end  of  every  fifty  years  ?  Great  numbers  of  the  people 
of  England  sold  their  land  during  the  lalter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  this  ;  what  prospect  have  those  persons,  who 
thus  disposed  of  their  lands,  of  having  them  back  without  monej'  and 
without  price  ?    What  prospect  have  they  of  having  them  back  at  all  1 

Again  :  what  law  have  we  in  this  country  entitling  the  poor  to  take 
possession  of  every  seventh  year's  produce  of  the  land  1  What  law 
have  we  in  England  forbidding  the  land-holders,  when  they  reap  the 
harvests,  to  make  clear  riddance  of  the  corners  of  the  fields,  or  forbid- 
ding them  to  glean  their  harvests  ;  and  requiring  them  to  leave 
the  corners  of  the  fields  and  the  gleanings  to  the  poor,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow  ? 

What  law  have  we  in  England  entitling  the  poor  to  glean  the  rem- 
nant of  the  fruits  in  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  ?  What 
law  have  we  in  England  entitling  the  poor  to  go  mto  the  corn-fields, 
the  orchards,  or  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  and  eat  corn  and  fruit  to 
their  fill  ?  What  law  have  we  now  entitling  the  poor  to  a  portion  of 
the  tithes  and  offerings,  or  requiring  the  poor  to  be  present  at  the 
]mblic  feasts  "i  What  law  have  we  requiring  the  rich  to  assist  their 
brethren  by  loans  ?  What  law  have  we  requiring  the  rich  to  assist 
their  brethren  by  gifts  ?  The  fact  is,  that  instead  of  having  such  laws 
as  the  Jews  on  these  subjects,  we  have  laws  of  a  directly  contrary 
character.    We  have  laws  forbidding  the  poor  to  beg.     We  have  laws 


authorizing  the  magistrates  to  take  the  poor  beggar  and  lodge  him  in 
jail,  or  drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood  by  force,  while  we  have  no 
law  requiring  the  rich  to  adopt  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  raise 
people  above  the  necessity  of  begging. 

(To  be  co7Uimied.J 


A  PICTURE  OF    HEREDITARY    ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A  Review  of  the  Authentic  Records  of  the  Court  of  England  for  ike 
last  seventy  years.  London:  J.  Phillips,  33  i,  Strand  ;  pp.396, 
octavo.      1832. 

The  King  was  subject  to  his  Ministers,  and  the  Ministers  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Queen  was  bent  on  oppression 
and  wrong.  Fox  and  Burke  opposed  the  Ministers,  but  their  influ- 
ence was  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  reform. 

In  1776,  the  Earl  of  Harcourt  was  charged  with  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege ;  but  his  services  to  the  Queen  caused  the  complaint  against  him 
to  be  rejected. 

More  than  nine  millions  were  supplied  this  year  for  war  expenses. 
In  order  to  raise  the  amount,  extra  taxes  were  levied  on  newspapers, 
deeds,  &c.  Thus  the  industrious  and  productive  classes  were  robbed, 
and  their  means  exhausted,  to  gratify  the  inordinate  desires  of  a 
foreign  princess,  now  the  chief  ruling  power  in  the  empire.  To 
strengthen  her  own  cause,  and  prevent  exposures  which  might  prove 
so  terriljly  disagreeable  to  herself  and  her  offspring,  she  lavished  places 
and  pensions  on  one  class,  and  pains  and  cruelties  on  another,  and  the 
nation  had  to  bear  the  expense.  Can  anything  be  more  unreasonable, 
more  mad  or  injurious,  than  hereditary  government  ?  The  idea  that 
the  interests  of  a  large  and  powerful  nation  should  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  single  ignorant  and  heartless  individual,  is  most  monstrous. 

1777  was  a  year  of  increased  extravagance  in  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  of  increased  oppressions  and  sufferings 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  Thirteen  millions  were  now  deemed 
needful  for  the  public  service,  or  for  royal  and  aristocratic  extrava- 
gance. The  revenue  however  did  not  amount  to  eight  millions.  To 
supply  the  deficiency,  new  taxes  were  levied  on  the  poor  and  suffering 
people.  Lord  Chatham  addressed  the  Peers  in  favour  of  reform,  and 
warned  his  brethren  that  persistance  in  their  career  of  oppression, 
would  at  length  bring  upon  them  the  irresistible  and  overwhelming 
anger  of  an  injured  people.  The  Earl  stood  nearly  alone.  Among 
all  the  Aristocrats  and  Princes  that  lived  on  the  people,  there  was 
none  to  raise  his  voice,  or  to  move  his  hand,  in  favour  of  justice  or 
economy.  Lord  Chatham  sought  an  audience  with  the  Queen.  It 
was  granted.  But  it  ended  without  advantage  to  the  cause  of  popular 
right  and  liberty.  On  the  following  day,  April  7,  he  went  to  the 
House,  and  delivered  a  most  energetic  speech,  which  was  replied  to 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Lord  Chatham  afterwards  made  an  effort 
to  rise,  as  if  labouring  to  give  expression  to  some  great  idea,  but 
before  he  could  utter  a  word,  he  pressed  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  and 
fell  down  in  a  convulsive  fit.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1778,  he  died,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  The  Queen  was  glad  to  hear  of  his 
death,  and  at  once  resolved  to  increase  her  arbitrary  measures.  She 
bestowed  ribbons,  stars,  and  garters,  on  those  who  lent  their  aid  to 
support  the  system  of  oppression  ;  and  lavished  on  her  tooJs  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  while  numbers  were  perishing  of  want. 

In  1779  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  most  wretched.  Her  manu- 
factures declined,  and  the  people  were  terribly  dissatisfied,  but  the 
English  Parliament  paid  no  regard  to  their  distresses.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  distresses  in  England,  occasioned  by  the  war,  the  servile  Par- 
liament voted  whatever  supplies  were  asked  for  by  the  minister.  The 
sum  demanded  this  year  wisjifleen  millions.  The  family,  of  the  King 
increased,  and  large  sums  were  deemed  requisite  for  each  child.  The 
amounts  which  could  not  be  raised  by  taxation,  were  raised  by  loans, 
and   the  debts  thus  contracted  remain  unpaid  to   this  day.     The 
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starving  people  of  England  and  Ireland  are  at  this  hour  paying  the 
interest  of  debts  incurred  by  royal  cruelty  and  royal  profligacy.  Burke 
pleaded  for  retrenchment,  and  several  in  the  Commons  aided  him  ;  but 
the  Queen  and  the  Ministry  persisted  in  their  course.  Twelve  millions 
more  were  required,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  millions  already  men- 
tioned, to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  year's  follies  and  crimes.  Thus 
terribly  had  the  people  to  pay  for  their  mad,  unnatural,  and  mischievous 
Government. 

In  I7S0,  the  people,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assembled  in 
public  meetings,  and  protested  against  the  waste  of  public  money 
by  the  Government,  and  presented  petitions,  praying  for  the  cor- 
rection of  Government  abuses.  Riots  too  took  place  in  many  parts 
of  England.  Mr.  Hartley,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
spoke  very  plainly  against  the  impositions  practised  upon  the  people. 
But  the  power  of  a  selfish  German  Princess,  now  the  Queen  of 
England,  was  not  as  yet  to  be  successfully  resisted.  The  Queen  kept 
a  Minister  in  office  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  wisest  and  best  part 
of  the  community,  and  the  blood  and  money  of  the  many  were 
drained  to  maintain  a  ruinous  war.  The  Aristocracy  looked  on 
Government  and  war  as  a  trade,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  King  was  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  had  already  become  a  most  wretched  profligate.  His  younger 
brothers  took  part  with  him  in  his  licentiousness.  Complaints  were 
made  to  the  Queen,  but  she  refused  to  hear  anything  to  the  discredit 
of  her  children.  The  King  was  greatly  afflicted,  it  is  said,  on  account 
of  his  children's  profligacy,  but  found  himself  unable  to  restrain  their 
mad  and  mischievous  excesses.  The  eldest,  George,  indulged  in  the 
most  HATEFUL  and  horrible  crimes  IMAGINABLE.  There  was 
not  a  young  lady  of  any  personal  charms,  in  the  whole  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  whose  virtue  he  did  not  assail.  The  misery  he  caused 
in  Aristocratic  families  was  tremendous.  There  was  scarcely  a  father 
or  mother  within  the  influence  of  the  court  who  had  not  to  mourn 
the  dishonour  of  their  children.  The  number  of  families  whose 
domestic  happiness  he  destroyed  was  terribly  great.  This  youthful 
villain  pretended,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  Reformer.  And  the  nation 
were  silly  enough  to  put  confidence  in  his  professions.  The  nation 
that  can  trust  in  a  King  or  a  Prince,  deserves  to  be  disappointed. 
The  nciespapers  spoke  of  the  faults  of  this  princely  villain,  as  virtues, 
and  extolled  his  crimes  as  gentlemanly  exploits.  This  prince  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Whig,  and  the  Whigs,  ever  ready  to  oppress  and  plun- 
der the  people,  were  forward  to  worship  this  incarnation  of  pollution 
and  villany. 

Mr.  Dunning,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  opposed  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown,  but  the  crown  still  persisted  in  its  course  of 
wickedness  and  insanity. 

In  1781,  William  Pitt  delivered  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  speech  was  in  favour  of  a  bill  brought  in  by  Burke, 
on  the  subject  of  reform.  The  bill  was  rejected.  And  Burke  and 
Pitt,  in  course  of  time,  both  sold  themselves  to  the  ruling  party,  and 
became  the  tools  of  aristocratic  oppression  and  royal  villany.  Twenty- 
one  millions  were  this  year  demanded  by  the  royal  and  aristocratic 
tyrants,  twelve  of  which  were  to  be  raised  by  loans. 

In  1782,  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  upon  the  ministry,  and  the 
ministry  resigned.  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
though  only  twenty  three  years  of  age.  The  country  was  far  fiom 
being  benefitted  by  this  change  of  the  ministry,  for  the  money  required 
for  this  year's  service  was  upwards  of  twenty-four  millions,  thirleen 
of  which  had  to  be  raised  by  loans. 

In  1783,  the  new  ministry  was  broken  up,  and  a  coalition  ministry 
formed.  These  changes  of  the  ministry,  though  they  changed  the 
prospects  of  individual  Aristocrats,  brought  no  relief  to  the  suffering 
people.  Whichever  party  happened  to  be  in  place,  made  use  of  the 
power  as  a  means  of  personal  enrichment  and  family  aggrandisement, 
and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  their  own  cupidity. 

The  King's  eldest  son  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  he  was 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  frequently  borrowed  money  of  his 


trades-people  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  debaucheries.  It  was  now 
agreed  that  this  licentious  youth  should  have _/?/??/  thousand  pounds  a 
year  at  the  public  expense,  and  sixty  thousand  extra  to  begin  with. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  the  youthful  Pitt  was  again  in 
power,  and  made  Prime  Minister.  The  Queen  soon  found  him,  or  made 
him,  a  fit  tool  to  work  with  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  dark  and 
inhuman  objects.  New  taxes  were  levied  to  supply  the  means  of  in- 
creased extravagance.  Prince  George,  and  his  eldest  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  were  associated  in  every  species  of  dissipation.  Their  gam- 
bling habits  were  proverbial,  and  their  excesses  in  sensual  indulgences 
were  unbounded.  This  year,  George  broke  off  his  engagements  with 
Mrs.  Robinson,  a  female  whom  he  had  had,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  filthy  Aristocrats,  under  his  protection  for  some  time.  Where- 
ever  this  royal  wretch  beheld  a  beautiful  or  accomplished  lady,  in  any 
rank  of  life,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  her  destruction.  The 
nation  supplied  him  with  a  thousand  a  week  ;  his  position  enabled 
him  to  obtain  as  much  again  by  way  of  loans,  and  this  immense 
amount  he  spent  in  seducing  and  ruining  their  daughters  and  their 
wives,  and  entailing  upon  their  families  disgrace  and  misery.  With  a 
black  and  hollow  heart,  he  laboured,  by  presents  and  praises ;  by  pro- 
testations of  eternal  love  and  constancy,  and  bv  all  the  infernal  arts 
that  villany  could  invent,  to  ruin  the  objects  of  his  lust  ;  and  when  he 
had  accomplished  his  purposes,  he  turned  his  wretched  victims  adrift, 
to  wander  through  the  world  in  wretchedness  and  shame,  or  end  their 
miserable  lives  by  an  unnatural  death.  And  this  was  the  man  who 
was  next  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  rule  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire. Oh  the  madness  and  the  wickedness  of  hereditary  Govern- 
ments ! 

While  the  Prince  was  indulging  in  every  crime,  and  working  mis- 
chief incalculable  wherever  he  went,  the  newspapers,  both  in  London 
and  in  the  country,  were  praising  him  in  the  most  fulsome  style,  and 
extolling  him  as  the  most  attractive  youth  in  Europe. 

In  1784,  the  prince  was  found  to  be  in  difficulties  again,  and  Fox 
and  Sheridan  pleaded  for  fresh  sums  of  the  public  money,  to  enable 
him,  as  they  said,  to  pay  his  debts.  But  the  prince,  in  truth,  had  no 
disposition  to  pay  his  debts  ;  lie  only  wished  to  have  the  means  of  in- 
duli^ing  still  further  in  excess,  and  plunging  still  deeper  into  debt. 

There  was  a  great  display  of  talent  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
year,  but  to  little  national  advantage.  The  men  of  talent  were  lack- 
ing in  principle.  The  Government  had  place  and  pay  to  give,  and 
the  men  of  talent  were  too  forward  to  barter  their  principles  for  wealth 
and  promotion. 

Pitt  was  now  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  Queen.  The  Prince  at 
this  time  was  above  a  million  in  debt.  He  now  began  to  intimate  to 
his  mother,  that  unless  she  supplied  him  with  the  money  that  he 
wanted,  he  would  expose  the  former  marriage  of  his  father,  and  let  the 
nation  know,  that,  legally,  she  was  not  entitled  to  be  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  also,  about  this  time,  made  arrangements  to  marry. 
The  Queen  was  so  alarmed,  that  she  promised  to  do  what  she  could 
for  him,  and  she  accordingly  set  to  work  to  obtain  the  necessary 
amount  of  taxes  for  the  profligate. 

In  17S5,  Pitt  instituted  prosecutions  against  the  Irish,  to  check  the 
rising  spirit  of  liberty  amongst  them.  The  Irish  seemed  bent  on  hav- 
ing a  reform  in  the  representation.  The  English  were  eager  for  the 
same  refornu  To  appease  the  English,  Pitt  promised  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  ;  but  suffered  his  motion  to 
be  negatived.  The  Queen  was  against  reform  ;  and  he  was  a  slave  to 
the  Queen  ;  and  thus  the  prayers  of  the  people  were  rejected  again. 

In  1786,  the  Prince  was  married  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  When  the 
Queen  heard  of  the  marriage,  she  requested  an  immediate  audience 
with  the  Prince.  Her  request  was  at  once  complied  with.  She  asked 
the  Prince  if  the  news  which  she  had  heard  of  his  marriage  were  correct. 
'  Yes,'  said  he,  '  and  no  force  under  heaven  shall  separate  us.  If  my 
father  had  been  as  firm  in  acknowledging  his  marriage,  he  might  now 
have  enjoyed  life,  instead  of  being  a  misanthrope,  as  he  is.  But  I  beg 
further,'  said  he, '  that  my  wife  be  received  at  court,  and  in  proportion 
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as  your  majesty  receives  her,  and  pays  her  attention,  from  this  time,  so 
shall  I  render  my  attentions  to  your  majesty.'  The  Queen  soon 
found  that  her  best  policy  would  be  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  her 
son  ;  and  though  she  hated  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  felt  it  a  task  to  pay 
public  homage  to  an  acknowledged  and  notorious  prostitute,  she  re- 
ceived her  in  the  most  courteous  manner.  The  Prince's  extravagance 
was  now  increased,  if  possible,  and  he  frequently  gave  cent,  per  cent, 
for  the  loan  of  cash. 

In  17S7,  the  King  was  exceedingly  ill,  but  his  illness  was  kept  a 
secret  till  late  in  the  year.  Mr.  Newham  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  an  address  to  the  King,  in  order  to  procure  his  approbation 
to  a  plan  for  relieving  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  all  his  embarassraents 
of  a  pecuniary  nature.  This  gave  rise  to  serious  discussions,  in  the 
course  of  which,  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  present  at  the  Prince's  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  denied  in  the  House  that  the  marriage  had 
ever  taken  place.  To  prevent  exposures,  Mr.  Pitt  put  a  stop  to  the 
debate,  naturally  fearing  that  if  the  Prince  was  offended,  disclosures 
might  be  made  with  respect  to  the  bigamy  of  the  King,  which  would 
throw  the  whole  nation  into  confusion.  The  Prince  explained  his 
difficulties  and  debts  to  the  Queen,  and  said,  '  unless  the  King  sug- 
gests his  desire  for  the  payment  of  those  debts,  I  will  explain  all 
this  State  mystery  :'  and  added,  '  I  would  receive  a  shot  from  a 
musket,  in  preference  to  the  galling  insults  which  I  well  know  the 
kingdoms  infer  from  these  shameful  arrears.'  This  was  enough.  The 
Queen  sought  at  once  an  interview  with  Pitt,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Prince  at  Carlton  House,  to  tell  liini  that  he  should  be  supplied  with 
the  means  of  discharging  his  debts  without  delay.  The  next  day,  a 
measure  was  laid  before  the  House,  and  an  address  voted  to  the  King, 
requesting  him  to  grant  out  of  the  civil  list  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds,  to  discharge  the  debts  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  an  additional  sum  of  tioenty  thousand  to  finish  the  repairs  of 
Carlton  Palace,  the  Prince's  principal  brothel.  The  suras  were  gran- 
ted ;  though  at  this  very  period  distress  and  wretchedness  were  at  an 
alarming  height  in  the  country.  The  Prince  from  this  time  was  sure  of 
attaining  his  wishes,  whatever  they  might  be,  if  within  the  power  of 
the  Queen  to  grant  them.  He  now  gave  greater  loose  to  his  inclina- 
tions than  ever,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  Debauchery,  gambling, 
drunkenness,  and  cruelty  were  his  regular  occupations.  The  news- 
papers continued  to  praise  him  as  a  most  accomplished  and  superior 
youth. 

From  the  beginning  of  1788  the  King's  health  again  declined.  His 
mind  was  full  of  trouble,  and  his  reason  began  to  fail  him.  He  uttered 
at  times  the  most  incoherent  language,  then  wept,  and  then  would  ask 
after  the  health  of  each  member  of  his  family.  His  state  of  mind 
however  was  concealed  from  the  public,  and  the  Queen  continued,  as 
heretofore,  the  chief  ruler  in  the  realm,  with  a  host  of  hungry  and  un- 
principled Aristocrats  for  her  assistants.  This  year,  the  conduct  of 
the  Queen  was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  individuals, 
that  an  infamous  connection  existed  between  her  and  her  youthful 
Prime  Minister,  Pitt.  She  was  constantly  closeted  with  her  minister 
alone.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  observed  such  intimacies, 
that  he  ventured  to  jest  with  his  mother  on  the  subject.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  sent  from  her  presence  in  consequence  of  a  certain  dis- 
covery that  he  made.  To  conceal  her  guilt,  the  Queen  established  stricter 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  ladies  at  Court.  In  pro- 
portion to  her  own  guilt,  was  her  pretended  anxiety  for  purity  and  de- 
corum in  others.  She  banished  from  the  court  a  number  of  ladies, 
but  still  allowed  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  with  whose  history  she  was  ac- 
quainted, to  be  a  regular  visitant  at  court,  and  to  receive  the  most 
polite  attentions. 

In  1789,  the  Queen,  in  compliance  with  her  own  request,  was 
appointed  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  King's  person,  and  in  consequence 
of  being  appointed  to  this  office,  she  obtained  the  patronage  of  four 
hundred  places,  the  possession  of  many  privileges,  the  right  to  grant 
reversions,  pensions,  &c.  The  Prince  was  terribly  enraged  at  this 
measure,  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  power  to  grant  reversions 


and  pensions  should  be  placed  in  his  hands.  Let  the  people  of 
England  look  at  this  !  A  foreigner,  a  woman  of  no  principle,  and  her 
illegitimate  son,  an  unequalled  profligate,  are  entrusted  with  the 
wealth,  the  honour,  the  patronage  and  power  of  this  great  nation  ! 
Is  it  not  time  that  we  called  for  such  a  change  in  the  Government  of 
this  country,  as  shall  render  such  unnatural  and  monstrous  deeds  for 
the  future,  impossible.  The  Queen  gave  appointments  and  honours 
to  the  hirelings  and  profligates  around  her  at  her  pleasure,  and  carried 
majorities  in  the  house  whenever  she  pleased. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Wilberforce  pleaded  ably  for  the  abolition  of 
West  Indian  Slavery,  though  he  met  with  great  opposition  and  dis- 
couragement from  the  Aristocracy  and  the  Queen. 

In  17S9,  the  Duke  of  York  seduced  a  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished girl,  of  a  highly  respectable  family.  The  girl  destroyed  herself 
by  poison  some  time  afterwards,  but  the  murderous  Duke  was  allowed 
to  go  unpunished. 

Serious  events  occurred  in  France  this  year. 

In  February,  1790,  the  printer  of  the  Times  newspaper  was  fined 
£100  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  another  .£100  for  a  libel 
on  a  younger  brother  of  the  Prince.  The  Times,  for  once,  had  ven- 
tured to  utter  a  little  truth  with  respect  to  those  princely  profligates, 
and  a  packed  juiy  convicted  them  on  that  account. 

This  year  a  respectable  clergyman  was  induced  to  many  two  per- 
sons upon  an  extreme  emergency,  without  their  obtaining  a  license, 
or  the  publishing  of  banns.  He  was  tried  at  Leicester,  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  vears'  transportation,  though  the  higher  authorities,  by 
whom  he  had  been  induced  to  break  the  law,  were  allowed  to  escape. 

This  year,  hereditary  nobility  was  abolished  in  France.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  solicited  to  supply  extra  sums  for  the  public  ex- 
penditure. The  salary  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
raised  to  six  thousand  pounds  a-year.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  two 
of  his  brothers  were  again  immersed  in  debt,  but  instead  of  checking 
their  extravagance,  they  resorted  to  new  measures  to  obtain  fresh 
supplies.  They  offered  large  interest  for  loans,  but  as  they  had  failed 
to  discharge  their  former  debts,  they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  fresh 
loans.  They  succeeded  however  at  length  in  borrowing  one  million 
of  money,  but  they  neither  paid  the  interest  nor  returned  the  principal. 

1791  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Prince  and  his  royal  brothers  however,  instead  of  taking  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  contented  themselves  with  pursuing  their 
worse  than  brutal  pleasures,  and  searching  after  a  variety  of  hapless 
victims  in  every  possible  shape.  The  Prince  and  his  brothers  are 
said  to  have  added  to  the  list  of  their  vices,  by  the  commission  of 
unnatural  and  nameless  crimes. 

The  daughters  of  the  King  are  also  charged  with  having  indulged, 
about  this  period,  in  disgraceful  excesses.  It  is  intimated,  in  fact, 
that  one  of  them  at  least,  if  not  more,  was  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
would  probably  have  been  punished  with  death  if  committed  by  a 
poor  individual.  But  unnatural  crimes  in  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
monarchs  are  hushed  up,  for  fear  of  bringing  disgrace  on  royalty. 

The  revenue  was  still  unequal  to  the  expenditure,  hence  new  ad- 
ditions were  made  every  year  to  the  National  Debt.  The  desire  of 
the  people  for  reform  was  so  great  about  this  time,  that  the  Queen 
began  to  be  alarmed,  and  hinted  to  Pitt  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  do  something  towards  satisfying  their  wishes.  The  Queen  and  her 
Minister  however  decided  at  last  to  resist  any  motion  that  might  be 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  reform. 

In  1792,  the  King's  second  son  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  thirty  thousand  a-year  were  taken  from  the  suf- 
fering people  to  settle  on   the  married  pair. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  urged  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Pitt 
seconded  Wilberfore.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  one  of  the  King's 
sons,  commenced  his  parliamentary  career  by  opposing  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  Queen  was  vexed,  as  she  had  imagined 
that  the  concession  of  this  point  might  have  given  satisfaction  to  the 
people,  and  made  them  less  clamorous  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
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A  new  police  was  this  year  established  for  Westminister. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  other?,  pleaded  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  The  Queen  and  Pitt  opposed  them,  and  instead  of 
granting  reform,  issued  a  royal  proclamation  against  all  seditious 
writings  and  correspondences,  and  employed  a  number  of  spies  and 
informers  to  aid  them  in  crushing  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  were  still  continually  involved 
in  debt.  To  relieve  themselves  from  time  to  time,  they  went  on 
borrowing  wherever  they  could  find  a  person  willing  to  lend,  or 
afraid,  by  refusing  to  lend,  of  incurring  their  displeasure.  Yet  the 
sums  supplied  to  these  youthful  Princes  from  the  taxes  were  enormous. 

This  year  the  horses  and  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  were  seized 
for  debt,  while  going  down  Piccadily,  and  his  royal  meanness  was 
obliged  to  walk  home  on  foot. 

(To  be  Continued. J 


LETTER  TO  THE  MAYOR  OF  LEEDS, 

ON    THE    WEST    RIDING    ELECTION. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  was  grieved  and  astonished  to  find,  from  the  papers  of 
Saturday  last,  that  you  had  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the 
youthful  son  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
represent  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
You  have  frequently  charged  me  with  extravagance  in  my  political 
views  ;  but  tell  me  what  extravagance  can  be  greater  than  for  a  grave 
and  reverend  man, — a  man  who  fills  the  highest  situation  in  the 
important  borough  of  Leeds,  to  recommend  a  youth  of  two-and- 
twenty,  a  youth  who  has  given  no  proof  whatever  of  extraordinary 
talents,  or  unusual  intelligence,  or  superior  virtue,  to  represent  the 
largest  constituency  and  the  most  important  district  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1  Even  if  this  youthful  son  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  been 
an  intellectual  and  a  moral  prodigy  ; — if  he  had  distinguished  himself 
by  niakmg  new  discoveries  in  science,  by  devising  superior  plans  for 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  masses  of  his  countrymen,  or 
by  other  labours  in  the  cause  of  human  welfare,  you  would  still  have 
had  reason  to  hesitate,  considering  his  extreme  youthfulness,  to  put 
him  forward  as  the  representative  of  so  large,  so  powerful,  and  so  im- 
portant a  constituency  as  that  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  But 
this  youthful  son  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  not  an  intellectual  or 
moral  prodigy  :  he  has  )wt  distinguished  himself  by  any  discoveries  in 
science,  or  by  any  benevolent  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  couutry  or  his 
kind.  He  has  not  distinguished  himself  in  any  department  either  of 
general  science,  or  of  useful  labour.  The  people  in  this  neighbour- 
hood never  heard  of  him  before  the  meeting  at  Normanton  :  and 
even  now  they  have  heard  of  no  great  deeds  which  he  has  done,  of 
no  remarkable  discoveries  which  he  has  made,  of  no  surpassing  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  his  neighbours  or  his  country-men.  Even 
now,  they  have  heard  of  no  striking  proof  which  he  has  given  of 
superior  intelligence,  superior  talents,  or  superior  virtue.  The 
general  impression  is,  that  his  only  recommendation,  or  rather,  the 
only  thing  which  he  has  to  distinguish  him  from  the  thousands  and 
scores  of  thousands  of  his  youthful  neighbours  is,  that  he  is  the  son 
of  an  Earl. 

And  even  the  Earl,  whose  son  he  is,  has  no  peculiar  claims  on  the 
support  and  countenance  of  the  people  of  the  West  Riding.  What  great 
thing  has  he  done  for  his  country  ?  What  striking  proof  has  he  given 
of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  masses  1  What  striking  proof  has 
he  given  of  an  attachment  to  liberal  or  democratic  principles  ?  What 
■was  his  conduct  at  the  last  West  Riding  Election  1  Did  he  not 
manifest  the  greatest  chagrin  and  disappointment  at  the  election  of 
Richard  Cobden  1  Did  he  not  give  indications  of  that  mean  and  un- 
manly aristocratic  pride,  that  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  a  man  of  the 
people  receiving  the  honours  which  the  Aristocrats  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  monopolize  ?     Did  he  not  give  evidence  that  he  would  prefer  a 


Tory,  a  narrow-minded,  ignorant,  contemptible  Tory, — a  Tory,  igno- 
rant alike  of  the  rules  of  English  grammar,  and  of  the  modern  history 
of  liis  own  country,  to  a  man  who,  though  not  so  liberal  perhaps  as 
he  ought  to  be,  had  at  least  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  and 
successes  in  the  cause  of  free  trade,  and  in  his  war  with  aristocratic 
plunder  and  monopoly.  The  youthful  Fitzwilliam  therefore  has  not 
even  the  recommendation  which  might  arise  from  superior  worth  or 
talent,  or  from  undoubted  fidelity  to  popular  principles  and  public  in- 
terests in  his  father. 

The  truth  is,  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  an  Aristocrat,  and  will  stand 
by  his  infamous  order.  He  is  an  Aristocrat ;  and  if  I  am  not  greatly 
misinformed,  the  men  who  are  employed  at  the  works  on  his  estate, 
receive  lower  wages  and  less  respectful  treatment,  than  men  emploved 
in  similar  works  on  the  estates  of  other  men.  If  I  am  not  greatly 
misinformed,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  aristocratic  pride  and  aristocratic  meanness.  He  is  an  Aristocrat  • 
and  as  such,  is  an  enemy  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  an  enemy 
to  popular  enlightenment  and  popular  liberty.  And  his  son  has  given 
no  proofs  of  a  disposition  or  a  character  superior  to  those  of  his 
father. 

In  stooping  to  recommend  this  youthful  Aristocrat  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  West  Riding  electors,  you  have,  in  my  judgment,  greatly  dis- 
honoured yourself  ; — you  have,  in  my  judgment,  proved  yourself  a 
man  of  a  low  and  little  mind, — or  of  a  grovelling  and  ignoble  disposi- 
tion. You  have,  in  my  judgment,  given  evidence,  that  you  are  a 
worshipper  of  artificial  rank  and  empty  titles, — that  you  prefer  names 
to  realities,  and  birth  and  pedigree,  to  intelligence  and  moral  excel- 
lence. You  have  given  proof,  that  you  care  more  for  the  honour  of 
an  aristocratic  family,  than  for  the  interests  of  a  wronged  and  suffering 
nation.  You  have  given  proof,  that  you  either  do  not  understand  the 
real  interests  of  your  country,  or  that  you  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
those  interests  to  mean  and  unmanly  prejudices,  or  to  low  and  selfish 
interests.  Let  me  advise  you  to  withdraw  your  foolish  recommenda- 
tion of  the  youthful  Aristocrat.  Let  me  advise  you  to  look  for  a  man 
who  will  be  fit  to  stand  by  the  side  of  our  present  representative, 
Richard  Cobden.  Let  me  recommend  you  to  look  for  a  man  of 
powerful  intellect,  of  extensive  information,  of  lively  human  sympathy, 
and  of  true  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty,  and  social  re- 
generation. Let  me  recommend  you  to  look  for  a  man  on  whom  the 
masses  of  the  people  can  look  with  respect  and  confidence.  Never 
put  forward  a  youth  on  whom  the  masses  of  the  people  would  have  to 
look  doivn.  Leave  the  youthful  Aristocrat  to  his  proper  insignificance. 
Give  him  time  to  earn  a  reputation  before  you  attempt  to  make  him 
the  representative  of  enhghtened  and  virtuous  men.  Give  him  time 
to  unfold  his  character,  to  reveal  his  principles.  Allow  him  time  to 
give  proof  of  a  regard  for  the  right,  the  true,  and  the  good.  Allow 
him  time  to  give  evidence,  that  he  knows  how  to  rule  himself,  before 
you  make  him  a  ruler  of  a  nation.  Allow  him  time  to  give  evidence 
that  he  has  intellect,  virtue,  and  talent,  before  you  raise  him  to  so 
high  an  eminence,  or  entrust  him  with  such  mighty  interests. 

If  I  had  found  you  recommending  to  the  constituency  of  the  West 
Riding  such  a  man  as  Joseph  Sturge,  I  should  have  felt  respect  for 
you.  Though  Joseph  Sturge  is  not  the  man  that  I  should  like  to  see 
a  representative  of  the  West  Riding  before  any  other  man,  still  he  is 
a  man  of  virtue  and  character,  and  he  has  given  good  proof  of  devo- 
tion to  liberal  principles  and  to  popular  interests.  He  is  not  the 
aMest  or  the  best  man  in  the  country,  but  he  has  considerable  ability, 
and  he  has  a  good,  a  sterling  character.  But  when  I  find  you  hum- 
bling yourself,  and  degrading  yourself  to  the  low  and  unmanly  office 
of  endeavouring  to  raise  a  youthful,  undeveloped  Aristocrat  to  the 
highest  honours,  and  to  place  him  in  the  most  important  and  respon- 
sible situation,  merely  because  he  is  an  Aristocrat,  merely  because  he 
belongs  to  an  order  that  has  distinguished  itself  by  its  profligacy,  its 
dishonesty,  its  wicked  craft,  and  its  infernal  cruelty, — when  I  see  you 
humbling  yourself,  and  degrading  yourself  by  stooping  to  the  low  and 
unmanly  drudgery  of  worshipping  a  piece  of  worn-out  rank,  of  paying 
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homage  to  a  dishonoured  title,  of  crouching  and  cringing  and  fewning 
before  an  unknown  youth,  merely  because  he  happens  to  be  an  off- 
shoot from  a  rotten  upas  tree,  I  can  hardly  describe  the  feelings  of 
grief  and  disappointment  which  fill  me. 

I  had  given  you  credit  for  better  judgment  and  for  higher  and 
greater  virtue.  I  had  given  you  credit  for  more  enlightened  and 
rational  principles,  and  for  more  manly  and  honourable  disposi- 
tions. You  are  unworthy.  Sir,  of  the  office  which  you  fill  as  chief 
niaiistrate  of  the  borough  of  Leeds.  You  are  unworthy,  Sir,  to 
be  trusted  with  the  influence  which  election  to  that  office  confers. 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Sir,  to  walk  abroad  in  the  open  streets,  or 
to  be  seen  in  any  public  place,  or  in  any  concourse  of  the  people,  till 
you  have  acknowledged  your  folly  and  your  unmanlniess,  and  given 
proof  of  a  determination  henceforth  to  pay  more  respect  to  manhood 
than  to  rank,  and  more  respect  to  worth  and  excellence,  than  to  birth 
and  title. 

I  have  no  ill  feeling  towards  you.  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  if 
I  had  the  power,  do  you  an  injury.  From  the  depths  of  my  heart  I 
wisli  you  well.  I  have  always  regarded  you  as  something  superior  to 
the  g.neral  run  of  the  merchants  and  magistrates  of  the  borough  of 
Leeds.  Your  readiness  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  people, — your 
frequent  declarations  of  liberal  views  and  liberal  feelings, — your  gene- 
ral regard  to  what  is  just  and  right  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
had  caused  me  to  look  upon  you,  notwithstanding  your  injustice  to 
myself  individually,  with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ; 
but  your  unexpected  conduct  in  this  affair  of  the  coming  election  of 
the  West  Riding,  has  certainly  mixed  with  my  feelings  of  respect  for 
vou,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  painful,  distressing,  and  humiliating. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Barker. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION  &c., 

A    CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN  MR.    T.  SFENCEE,    LATE   OP    HINTON,    NEAR 
BATH,    AND   MR.   J.    BARKER. 


LETTER  I.— FROM  MR.  SPENCER. 

6,  AinsUe's  Belvedere,  Bath,  Od.  9,  1848. 
Dejr  Sik, 

I  have  witnessed,  through  the  press,  yonr  many  endeavours  to 
serve  your  fellow-men,  for  several  years.  Though  unknown  to  me  personally  or 
by  sight,  I  have  regarded  with  great  interest  your  manly  expression  of  your 
convictions,  and  your  bold  declaration  of  all  sentiments,  which,  in  your  mind, 
liad  the  stamp  of  truth.  Your  efforts  in  behalf  ot  Temperance,  Peace,  and 
Political  Reform,  appeared  to  me,  as  regarding  your  movements  at  a  distance, 
as  the  ettbrts  of  a  brave  Christian  man,  guided  by  the  rule  of  right,  aiming  at 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  fearless  of  consequences  to  himself.  Under  the  im- 
pression, therefore,  that  you  were  engaged  only  in  a  righteous  cause,  in  a 
righteous  spirit,  and  seeking  only  the  moral  elevation  of  society,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  you  may  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise when  I  heard  of  your  being  taken  into  custody.  1  have  asked,  both  here 
and  at  Brussels,  where  ,1  met  members  of  the  Peace  Convention  who  knew 
you,  and  who  spoke  most  highly  of  your  character,  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
your  arrest  1  but  until  this  morning  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Some 
person  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  by  post, 'j1  Full  Account  of  tJte 
Aii-esi,  Impriaonvient,  and  Liberation  on  hail,  of  Joseph  Barker,'  he,  which 
I  trust  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  and  be  read  by  every  good 
man,  and  pondered  over  by  every  lover  of  justice  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken. 

I  regard  their  insulting  treatment  of  yourself  as  an  attack  upon  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  have  said  in 
the  lecture  which  is  made  the  ostensible  ground  of  your  arrest,  nor  have  I  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  any  of  your  writings  for  some  time,  yet  judging  from 
all  I  ever  saw  of  them,  I  feel  convinced  you  would,  in  all  cases,  rely  upon  the 
power  of  truth,  and  not  upon  physical  force,  and  thus  you  would  use  only  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  in  order  to  convince  men,  but  would  never  sanction  any 
course  which  would  lead  to  insurrection  and  the  shedding  of  blood. 

It  is  with  these  feelings  that  I  cannot  help  writing  to  express  my  sympathy 
■with  you,  and  my  astonishment, — unless  further  cause  can  be  shown, — at  the 
treatment  you  have  experienced. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Si?£KCEn. 


LBTTEK  IL— FROM  MR.  SPENCER. 

6,  AinsUe's  Belvedere,  BatTi,  Oct.  10, 1848. 
Dear  Sie, 

I  cannot  keep  your  case  out  of  my  thoughts.    It  is  one  of  the 

signs  of  the  times.  Our  age  is  distinguished  by  great  profession  of  religion; 
but  alas  !  the  great  part  of  it,  both  in  the  clergy  and  people,  is  mere  profes- 
sion, which  sanctions  every  oppression,  just  as  religious  professors  in  the 
United  States  sanction  slavery.  I  believe  that  if  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel 
were  upon  earth,  and  spoke  the  plain  truth  concerning  this  land,  they,  and  all 
other  prophets  who  would  not  prophesy  smooth  things,  would  be  imprisoned. 
I  believe  that  if  Jesus  Christ  himself  appeared  in  the  humble  form  of  the  car- 
penter's son,  and  pointed  out  the  pomp  of  prelacy  and  insolence  of  Cathedral 
dignitaries,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Prayer  is  too  frequently 
turned  into  a  den  of  thieves,  nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  who  now,  for  pay, 
profess  to  preach  him,  would,  in  their  rage,  cry  out,  Crucify  him,  or  at  least 
join  in  some  cry  equivalent  to  that,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  him  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Our  countrymen  are  perpetually  boasting  of  freedom.  A  slave,  they  say, 
cannot  exist  on  our  soil,  and  '  Britains  never  will  be  slaves,'  but  I  believe  that 
tyranny  and  slavery  never  existed  in  reality  to  a  greater  extent,  as  far  as  the 
working  classes  are  concerned,  only  in  a  different  and  more  dangerous  form. 
A  machinery  now  exists  which  enables  a  few  to  take  the  earnings  of  the 
many  without  the  ofiTensive  system  of  personal  slavery  or  feudal  tyranny. 
The  many  appear  to  work  for  themselves,  and  on  account  of  the  bad  times, 
33  they  think,  they  work  twice  as  long  as  they  ought,  but  it  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  earnings  which  they  really  receive.  They  labour  for  the  stand- 
ing army,  for  government  officials,  and  to  support  vast  endowments  for  re- 
ligion, educatioD,  and  charity,  every  penny  of  which  must  be  raised  bj  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  the  working  classes. 

Personal  slavery  is  not  wanted,  when  indirect  taxation  does  its  work  so 
effectually.  Whether  the  people  eat  or  drink,  they  contribute  to  the  income — 
not  of  just  government — but  of  a  favoured  class. 

I  send  you  a  new  edition  of  ^Justice  to  the  Industrious  Classes.'  in  which 
I  have  added  various  matters,  to  one  of  which,  in  page  12,  I  would  call  your 
attention,  as  a  delibrate  attempt  to  increase  the  drunkenness  of  the  people  for 
the  sake  of  revenue. 

If  one  class  have  all  power,  honour,  privilege,  and  wealth,  amounting  some- 
times to  £1,000  a  day,  and  another  class  have  all  the  toil,  anxiety,  and  poverty, 
with  no  power,  privileges,  or  honour,  and  sometimes  without  even  daily  bread, 
surely  slavery  itself  would  not  greatly  change  the  state  of  things. 

Although  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  you,  and  am  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  your  opinions  on  many  subjects,  and  even  with  your  religious 
creed,  yet  believing  you  to  be  an  upright  and  conscientious  man,  that  you  feel 
strongly  for  the  sufferings  of  honest  industry,  and  that  you  have  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  needy,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  you  every  encouragement,  and  desiring  for  you  every  success  in  tii» 
work  of  political  and  social  reformation. 

I  send  a  shilling  stamp  for  as  many  of  the  'Full  Account  of  the  Arrest,'  &c. 
as  it  wiU  send  by  post. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Spbkcek. 

LETTER  ni.— FROM  MR.  BARKER. 

Worthy,  near  Leeds,  Oct.  14,  1848. 
Dear  Sib, 

I  send  yon  eight  copies  of  the  Arrest,  kc,  and  two  numbers  of 
The  Pkoplb. 

The  two  numbers  of  The  People  will  unfold  to  you,  to  some  extent,  my 

views  on  religion.     I  am  a  Christian;  1   believe  in  the  truth  and  divinity  rf 

the  great  principles  inculcated  by  Jesus  :  but  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  perfec- 

I    tionof  the  New  Testament,  or  the  truth  and  harmony  of  all  the  doctrines  in- 

I    culcated  therein.     1  am  not  a  believer  in  the  perfection  of  any  book  in  exis- 

]    fence  ;  nor  am  I  a  believer  in  the  truth  and  perfection  of  any  system  either  of 

i    science  or  religion  in  existence.    I  am,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  a  free  thinker  and  \ 

I    free  speaker.  I  believe  in  God,  and  in  the  goodness  of  his  universe.  I  believe  in 

God,  and  in  the  perfection  of  his  laws.     I  believe  in  God,  and  in  the  goodness 

of  human  nature.     I   believe  in  God,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 

his  eternal  and  universal  Providence.     I  believe  too  in  all  the  revelations 

'    which  God  has  made  to  mankind,  whether  in  our  own  souls,  or  in  the  great 

I    universe   with   which  we  are   surrounded,  or  through  any  of  his  creatures, 

'    whether  in  past  or  present  times.     But  I  do  not  believe  in  most  of  the  things 

j    which  pass  for  truth  and  divinity  amongst  the  various  sects  and  priesthoods  of 

I    our  day. 

I  To  give  you  an  explanation  of  my  views  at  full  length,  is  impossible  at 
present.  Even  my  own  publications  do  not  do  justice  to  my  present  views. 
My  life  has  been  one  of  progress  :  some  say  change.  The  works  which  I  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  while  they  represent  my  feelings  and  character  and 
views  in  general,  do  not  correctly  represent  my  present  opinions  on  several 
subjects.  On  great  subjects, — on  subjects  of  real  importance, — on  the  greater 
matters  of  truth  and  duty,  my  views  have  changed  but  little  from  my  earliest 
days  of  thought  to  the  present  time.     But  on  other  subjects;  such  as  the 
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Trinity,  Natural  Depravity,  Satisfaction  to  Justice,  Justification,  Inspiration, 
Infallibility,  and  most  of  the  dogmas  of  orthodox  theology,  my  views  have 
changed  considerably.  At  the  same  time,  I  never  quarrel  with  men  for  differ- 
ing from  me  in  opinion.  I  have  never  yet  persecuted  a  man  for  his  opinions. 
I  never  expelled  a  man  from  any  communion  or  church  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected, for  differing  from  me.  When  I  found  it  impossible,  as  I  thought,  to 
maintain  a  church  without  something  like  persecution,  I  gave  up  my  faith  in 
chnrch  organization  itself^  and  refused  to  be  either  pastor  or  member  of  any 
religious  association.  I  never  refuse  to  associate  with  any  individual,  or  to 
oo-operate  with  any  individual  in  .my  good  work,  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions.  I  never  enquire  into  men's  peculiar  religious  opinions.  I  never 
teaze  or  torture  them  about  their  opinions.  I  use  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom myself  both  in  thinking  and  speaking  on  religious  subjects,  and  I  like  to 
encourage  all  other  persons  to  use  the  same  degree  of  freedom.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  never  much  astonished  now  when  people  refuse  to  associate  or  co- 
operate with  me  on  account  of  my  religious  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
rather  astonished  when  I  find  people  liberal  and  kind  and  bold  and  brave 
enough  to  associate  with  me,  or  cooperate  with  me,  without  regard  to  my 
opinions.  I  have  suffered  so  much  from  persecution  in  various  forms,  that  I 
now  expeet  to  suffer  from  it  as  long  as  I  live.  If  I  meet  with  a  good,  a  gener- 
ous soul, — if  I  meet  with  a  man  who  can  recognize  what  is  good  or  great, 
what  is  true  or  godlike  in  a  person  who  differs  from  him  widely  with  respect 
to  religious  matters,  I  love  and  esteem  him  next  to  God  himself.  At  the  same 
time,  if  I  do  not  meet  with  such  delightful  characters,  I  have  recourse  to  God, 
to  find  in  him  the  excellencies  and  perfections  which  I  vainly  look  for  in 
men. 

But  there  are  good  sonls  in  the  world,  and  I  meet  with  them  at  times.  I 
hare  many  friends  of  a  high  aud  holy  character.  And  perhaps  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  men  of  unchained  souls  and  nngagged  lips,  of  unbribed  pen 
and  unrestricted  press, — when  the  men  who  think  and  speak  and  act  without  re- 
gard to  any  law  but  the  eternal  and  unchanging  law  of  God,  or  to  any 
authority  but  the  will  of  God,  shall  meet  with  greater  sympathy  and  more 
abandant  friends.  The  time,  I  trust,  is  coming,  when  the  true  and  the  good, 
— the  men  who  prefer  conscience  and  God  to  all  things  els3,  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  the  truest  specimens  of  humanity  ;  as  the  best  friends  of  religion  ;  as 
the  loveliest  children  of  God,  and  as  the  most  deserving  and  estimable  of  their 
race. 

I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  querulous.  I  am  far  from  impatient.  I  am 
far  from  unhappy.  There  are  few  on  earth  that  have  a  greater  or  a  larger 
stock  of  blessings  than  myself :  and  fewer  still,  I  fear,  who  relish  and  enjoy 
their  stock  of  blessings  so  fully  as  myself.  I  am,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
many  trials,  an  exceedingly  happy  man.  I  oftener  sing  than  sigh.  I  ofteuer 
smile  than  weep.  And  while  I  am  happy  in  the  enjovment  of  the  present,  I 
am  still  happier  in  the  anticipation  of  the  future.  I  Ulieve  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  the  lovers  of  truth  and  virtue.  I  trust  in  God  :  I 
have  faith  in  his  gracious  providence.  I  go  through  my  work  with  cheerful- 
ness,- I  look  forward  to  the  future  without  fear ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  assurance 
that  the  day  will  come,  when  the  human  race  shall  be  enlightened  and  virtu- 
ons  and  free;  when  knowledge  and  purity,  when  peace  and  charity,  when 
plenty  and  joy,  shall  be  diffused  throughout  all  lands,  and  when  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  heaven  shall  in  some  degree  be  seen  and  enjoyed  upon  earth. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letters,  and  for  the  tracts  and 
papers  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me.  I  have  read  the  whole  of  your 
publications,  and  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
of  your  separation  from  the  Government  Church  Establishment.  I  was  satis- 
fied that  you  could  never  be  perfectly  free  while  you  held  the  office  of  a  priest 
in  the  Government  Church.  I  was  also  persuaded,  that  much  as  you  had 
learnt  of  truth,  and  far  as  you  had  advanced  in  Christian  virtue  while  in  the 
office  of  a  priest,  you  would  learn  still  more  of  truth,  and  advance  more 
rapidly  in  virtue,  when  once  you  found  yourself  a  free  and  independent  man. 
I  have  myself  learnt  as  much  in  a  montli  since  I  became  a  free,  untrammelled 
man,  as  1  ever  learnt  while  in  the  situation  of  a  hired  preacher  in  a  year.  My 
expulsion  from  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  was  a  great  trial  to  me  ;  but  I 
have  found  since,  that  like  my  trials  generally,  it  was,  in  truth,  a  great  and  an 
inestimable  blessing.     But  I  must  come  to  a  close. 

I  am,  yours  very  respectively  and  affectionately, 

Joseph  Barker. 

P-S. — I  am  acquainted  with  your  brother  at  Derby.  I  have  frequently  been 
in  his  company,  and  at  times  have  had  long  conversations  with  him  both  on 
religious  and  political  subjects.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you.  You  have  read 
some  of  my  publications  some  time  ago.  You  also  corresponded  with  me 
when  I  lived  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  I  am  the  same  person  who  published 
the  CkrUliaii  Investigator  for  which  you  wrote  to  me. 

It  would  not  be  respectful  for  me  to  suppose,  or  to  entertain  the  thought, 
that  when  you  find  how  liberal  or  latitudinarian  I  am  with  respect  to  my  reli- 
gious opinions,  you  will  feel  unwilling  to  correspond  with  me.  I  shall  not 
therefore  entertain,  much  less  express,  such  a  thought.  You  are  a  man  now, 
not  a  priest ;  a  ChriUian,  not  a  sectarian.  I  have  therefore  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  your  nature  :  faith  enough  to  believe,  that  whether  you  agree  with  me 
in  opinion  or  not  on  controversial  points  of  theology  and  politics,  you  will 
still  regard  me  with  interest,  and  wish  me  weU,  so  long  as  you  believe  me  to 
be  an  honest,  a  truthful,  and  a  virtuous  man. 


I  ought  perhaps  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  allow  me  to  make  use  of  your 
kind  letters  in  a  public  way  at  any  future  lime. 

LETTER  IV.— FROM  ME.  SPENCER. 

6,  Aiiislie's  Belvedere,  Bath,  October  19«/t,  1848. 

Dear  Sie, — 

I  sent  my  two  letters  as  a  protest  against  the  treatment  vou 
had  met  with  as  described  in  '  The  Arrent,  iic,"  a  copy  of  which  had  been 
sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  I  considered  that  in 
your  person  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  violated,  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  printing  endangered  ;  and  therefore  without  knowing  your  sen- 
timents on  other  matters,  I  thought  it  mr  duty  to  express  mv  opinion  ;  and 
you  have  my  consent,  on  condition  that  they  are  used  entire,  to  make  any 
use  of  those  letters  you  think  proper.  I  do  not  mention  iMs,  condition  through 
any  doubt  of  your  own  sense  of  honour  and  propriety,  but  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  any  mistake.  If  the  letters  appear  as  they  proceeded 
from  my  pen,  conveying  to  you  the  expression  of  an  indignant  feeling,  they 
wUl  be  their  own  interpreter. 

Since  writing  those  letters  I  have  received  your  frank  and  manly  de- 
claration of  your  sentiments  upon  religious  subjects,  and  your  conoratu- 
latory  remarks  upon  my  position  since  I  resigned  the  Living  at  Hmton. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  j-our  own  opinions,  such  is  my  solemn  sense  of 
every  man's  right  of  private  judgment,  that  however  widely  they  may  differ 
from  my  own,  yet  being  the  sincere  convictions  of  your  understanding,  those 
opinions  will  not  remove  the  interest  I  feel  in  your  behalf  as  a  persecuted 
man,  and  as  one  in  whose  person  the  rights  of  Englishmen  have  been  trampled 
upon.  You  alone  are  responsible  for  the  diligence  of  your  search  after  truth, 
and  to  your  own  master  you  stand  or  fall. 

I  may  however  remark,  with  all  kindness  of  feeling,  that  the  persecution  you 
have  met  with  from  the  religious  body  to  which  you  belonged,  and  the  "un- 
charitable conduct  you  have  experienced  from  bigoted  men  of  other  denomi- 
nations, appear  to  me  to  have  driven  you,  not  only  from  the  region  they 
occupy  and  the  orbit  in  which  they  move  in  the  religious  world,  but" the  sense 
of  wrong  has  given  to  your  independent  spirit  so  great  an  impetus,  and  under 
accumulated  injuries,  it  has  acquired  so  great  a  momentum,  as  to  lead  you 
further  into  infinite  space  than  in  year  cooler  moments,  and  without  the" ex- 
ternal force  of  such  treatment,  you  would  have  felt  disposed  to  go. 

Mere  forms  and  ceremonies  and  outward  profession  of  creeds  I  regard  as 
lightly  as  you  can ;  but  with  your  general  respect  for  truth,  and  your  general 
conviction  of  the  admirable  truths  in  the  Bible,  I  wonder  it  does  not"  strike 
you  that  your  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Scriptures  in  those  numbers  of  The 
People  which  you  have  sent  me,  is  calculated  to  alienate  the  minds  of  less- 
informed  persons  from  that  sacred  volume.  Those  passages  on  which  you  so 
freely  comment  are,  when  rightly  understood,  favourable  lo  the  views  you  had 
maintained  respecting  '  the  powers  that  be  ;'  nor  do  I  know  any  part  of  the 
Bible  that  is  not  favourable  to  the  rights,  the  liberty  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  working  classes.  It  is  a  message  of  glad- tidings  to  the  poor.  If  any  class 
ought  to  regard  the  Bible  with  jealousy  it  is  the  rich  and  the  powerful :  for 
against  them  all  its  denunciations  are  hurled,  and  against  all,  whether  in 
Church  or  State,  who  are  the  Chief  Priests,  the  Scribes,"the  Pharisees  and  the 
Lawyers  of  our  day,  the  keen  invectives  of  him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart  ought  to  come  with  withering  effect. 

The  other  part  of  your  letter,  respecting  my  on-n  position  since  I  resigned - 
the  Living  of  Ilinton  Charter-house,  is  founded  on  mistake,  I  am  as  much  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  as  ever;  the  only  difference  being  that  on 
account  of  health,  and  through  the  desire  of  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  than 
that  which  could  be  given  by  a  country  village  ot  SOU  inhabitants,  in  which  I 
had  passed  22  years  of  my  life,  I  determined  upon  relinquishing  my  benefice. 
Of  my  clerical  character,  as  the  law  now  stands,  I  could  not  divest  myself  if  I 
would.  The  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  have  never  yet  tried  to 
obtain  for  a  clergyman,  the  right  to  become  a  minister  of  another  denomi- 
nation, or  to  enter  into  any  other  profession,  or  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Perhaps  this  inability  has  led  me  to  examine  less  into  the  subject  as 
to  the  comparative  usefulness  of  any  other  position ;  but  with  my  present 
convictions  I  have  no  wish  to  leave  the  Church  even  if  I  could.  My  views  on 
this  subject  are  expressed  in  several  of  my  tracts,  especially  in  that  entitled 
Citrical  Conformity  and  Church  Property.  I  believe  there  are  many  evils  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  it  is  part  of  my  business  to  seek  thtir  re- 
moval. I  have  sworn  to  endeavour  ■  to  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word,'  and  by  God's  help  I  will  try  to  do  so  ;  and 
will  not  leave  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  men,  as 
long  as  I  am  able  to  contend  with  them  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  I  regret  the  repetitions  in  the  Church  service,  and  those  parts  of  the 
Prayer  Book  which  are  open  to  censure  ;  I  dissapprove  of  State  support  and 
ecclesiastical  pomp  and  religious  monopoly  ;  but  1  believe  in  the  articles,  and 
am  attached  to  the  Liturgy ;  and,  being  in  the  same  ship  with  those  who  pos- 
sess exclusive  privileges,  it  must  he  my  business  to  assist  in  guiding  the  vessel 
towards  a  free  port,  where  unjust  privileges  will  cease.  When  the  house  of 
prayer  had  been  changed  into  a  den  of  thieves,  it  was  in  that  very  house  that 
the  Messiah  overturned  the  tables  of  the  money-changers;  and, 'so  far  from 
seceding,  he  made  a  whip  of  small  cords  and  drove  the  hypocritical  dealers  in 
sacred  things  before  him.     If  my  little  tracts  are  no  better  than  small  cords,  I 
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may  be  made  a  humble  instrument  in  putting  to  flight  some  corruption  and 
abuse;  and  at  all  events  I  feel  myself  safe  whilst  imitating  so  great  an  example. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  Scriptures  is  the  revealed  will  of  God,  the  second 
volume  of  his  published  works,  as  you  properly  describe  the  visible  creation  as 
the  first  volume ; — believing  that  that  word  is  quick  and  powerful  and  sharper 
than  a  two-edged'  sword,  and  the  best  weapon  wherewith  a  true  lleformer  can 
fight,  I  deprecate  any  language  that  can  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  our 
fellow-men ;  and  as  a  sincere  admirer  of  your  manly  integrity  and  of  your 
zealous  exertions  in  behalf  of  Temperance,  Peace,  Knowledge  and  Freedom,  I 
would  respectfully  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  opinions  you  have  formed  on 
this  point,  and  to  weigh  well  the  effect  produced  upon  the  cause  of  the  indus- 
trious and  the  poor,  if  the  greatest  advocate  of  their  rights,  the  Bible,  and  the 
greatest  foe  to  their  oppressors,  is  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  men. 

I  write  for  your  private  use;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  should 
you  pul)Iicly  express  the  sentiments  contained  in  your  letter  to  me,  justice  to 
myself  will  require  you  to  publish  at  the  same  time  this  my  reply.  Of  this 
letter,  indeed,  I  may  say  the  same  as  of  the  other  two,  that  on  condition  that 
the  whole  be  published,  or  read,  or  otherwise  used  for  the  investigation  of 
truth,  you  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  you  may  think  fit, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Spencek. 

LETTKK  V.  BY  ME.  BAKKEE. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  October  22nrf,  ISiS. 

Mr  Dear  Friend, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter :  I  shall  probably  avail 
myself  of  the  liberty  you  give  me,  and  publish  our  correspondence  in  The 
People. 

I  am  better  pleased  to  find  a  man  who  differs  from  mo  in  opinion,  but  grants 
to  me  the  liberty  which  he  uses  himself,  than  I  should  be  to  find  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  men  who  agreed  with  me  in  opinion,  but  lacked  the  liberality 
to  allow  others  to  differ  from  them.  I  prize  correctness  of  opinion  highly  ; 
but  I  prize  generosity  and  liberality  of  disposition  infinitely  more  highly.  I 
love  knowledge  devoutly :  but  I  love  charity  and  philanthropy  still  more  de- 
voutly. Nothing  on  earth  appears  to  mc  so  lovely,  so  estimable,  as  a  man 
who,  while  he  labours  to  discover  the  truth  for  himself,  can  bear  with  the 
weaknesses  and  errors  of  his  brethren  ;  or  who  can  bear  with  differences  of 
opinion  in  his  brethren,  whether  that  difference  bo  the  result  of  wea/cncss  or  of 
strengtli  of  intellect. 

I  shall  not  discuss  your  views  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  present  occasion.  If 
vou  would  like  to  read  my  thoughts  on  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  be  glad  to  for- 
ward you  my  publications  on  that  siibject.  And  if  you  should  think  yourself 
able,  and  feel  disposed,  to  point  out  any  error  in  my  sentiments  and  reason- 
ings on  this  important  subject,  I  shall  receive  your  remarks  with  pleasure, 
and  esteem  them  no  small  favour. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  the  Bible  is,  as  a  whole,  the  poor  man's  friend,— that 
the  Bible  is,  as  a  whole,  the  determined  and  powerful  opponent  of  all  oppres- 
sion, of  all  injustice,  and  of  all  cruelty.  I  agree  with  you  in  prizing  the  Bible, 
as  a  u'holc,  very  highly,  and  in  wishing  to  sec  its  important  principles  of 
truth  and  duty  universally  diffused.  And  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  on 
the  imperfections  of  the  Bible,  I  have  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  Bible  in  general  into  disrepute,  or  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Bible 
less  useful  or  efficient  for  good ;  much  less  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  dis- 
repute its  great  principles  of  truth  and  human  duty ;  but  for  the  purpose, 
first,  of  showing  respect  to  truth,  and,  in  showing  respect  to  truth,  doing 
honour  to  God  and  to  our  nature  :  and  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  serring  the 
interests  of  true  religion,  and  placing  it  on  a  foundation  more  than  human, — a 
Ibundation  lasting  as  the  works  of  God,  and  durable  and  unchanging  as  human 
nature  itself:  and,  thirdly,  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  oppression  and 
cruelty,  and  proving,  that  whatever  is  in  favour  of  despotism,  oppression,  or 
wrong  of  any  description,  has  its  foundation  only  in  human  ignorance  and 
human  wickedness. 

I  have,  at  present,  no  doubts  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  published  against 
the  perfection  and  infallibility  of  the  sacred  writings.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  emploj-ed  on  that  subject  in  my 
*  Letters  to  Wm.  Cooke,'  in  my  '  Review  of  the  Bible,'  and  in  the  articles  con- 
tained in  my  periodical  publications.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  disinclina- 
tion whatever  to  review  the  whole  subject,  and  to  take  into  consideration 
whatever  my  friends  may  lay  beJore  me.  Whatever  1  am  besides,  I  am  a 
I  over  of  truth,  and  a  lover  of  righteousness,  and  I  trust  to  be  willing,  as  long- 
as  I  live,  to  hear  whatever  can  be  said  in  opposition  to  any  opinion  that  I  may 
hold,  or  in  favour  of  any  opinion  which  1  may  regard  as  false.  In  no  case 
have  I  hitherto  quarrelled  with  any  one  for  entertaining  or  advocating  opinions 
contrary  to  my  own ;  and  I  trust  that  in  no  case  shall  I  do  so  for  the  time  to 
come. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  so  I  say  again ;  much  as  I  love  truth,  I  do,  if  possi- 
ble, love  liberality  and  charity  still  more.  And  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  can 
grant  to  others  the  liberty  to  speak,  and  think,  and  act  for  themselves,  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  can  use  that  liberty  myself. 

Your's  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Babeek. 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   LEEDS   MERCURY. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  state  to  your  readers,  that  your  notice  of 
my  lecture  and  proceedings  at  Bradford  on  last  Monday  week,  was  ex- 
ceedingly incorrect. 

I  pocketed  no  money,  except  what  was  given  me  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  for  the  printing  of  bills  and  '  chaunts.'  After  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  meeting,  the  parties  who  had  the  management  of  the 
meeting,  asked  me  what  should  be  done  with  the  surplus  proceeds  ?  I 
recommended  that  one-third  should  be  given  to  David  Lightowler  to 
assist  him  in  defending  himself  against  the  unjust  charge  preferred 
against  him,  and  that  the  other  two-thirds,  if  they  thought  well,  might 
be  given  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Fund  established  for  my  own  defence. 

1  write  to  contradict  the  errors  and  mis-statements  which  you  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  of  last  Saturday,  not  so  much  to  justify  myself,  as 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  number  of  my  friends,  who  think  that  calum- 
nies against  a  public  character  may  prove,  if  not  contradicted,  produc- 
tive of  public  injury. 

Joseph  Barkbb. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  AN  EsiiGBAKT,  EoTHEEHAM. — Somc  Working  men  would  be  likely  at  thia 
season  of  the  year  to  obtain  employment  in  the  United  States  ;  others  would 
not.  A  mason,  a  stone  getter,  a  bricklayer,  or  the  like,  would  not  be  likely 
to  obtain  employment  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  America,  any  more  than  in 
England.  But  shoemakers,  tailors,  wheelwrights,  engineers,  and  mechanics 
generally,  would  be  likely  to  obtain  employment  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
especially  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

I  am  told,  that  in  New  Orleans,  good  joiners  and  cabinet  makers ;  good 
wheelwrights  and  engineers,  may  readily  obtain  employment,  at  10».  12s.  or 
16«.  a  day.  And  this  season  of  the  year  is  the  best  for  emigrating  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  some  other  portions  of  the  States.  New  Orleans  is  unhealthy  in  Aug. 
and  September.  In  October  and  November  the  unhealthy  season  draws  to  a 
close.  The  emigrants,  if  sober  and  steady,  may  calculate  both  on  plenty  of 
work,  high  wages,  and  good  health,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  following  sum- 
mer. When  the  hot  season  comes  on,  the  emigrants  to  New  Orleans,  &c., 
should  make  their  way  up  the  river  Mississippi  into  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  or 
Ohio,  where  they  will  find  the  climate  more  genial,  and  the  heat  more 
moderate,  and  where  they  will  be  able  to  obtain,  without  difliculty,  a  supply  of 
labour  and  good  wag4|  or  where,  with  their  winter's  earnings,  they  will  be 
able  to  purchase  a  piece  of  laud,  and  commence  operations  as  farmers  on  their 
own  account. 

Clerks,  bookkeepers,  ke.,  have  not  the  same  encom-agement  to  emigrate  to 
America,  as  labourers. 

To  J.  A.  G.— I  like  the  verses  on  '  When  will  the  good  time  be,'  very  well, 
so  far  as  the  sentiment  is  concerned,  but  the  poetry  is  not  superior.  I  must 
repeat,  that  though  I  am  glad  to  receive  the  poetical  contributions  of  my 
friends,  I  must  be  left  at  liberty  to  insert  them  in  The  People  or  otherwise, 
as  may  seem  to  me  most  fit.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  I  refuse  to  insert 
a  piece  of  poetry  in  The  People  that  it  is  not  good  poetry,  much  less  is  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  wish  the  authors  of  those  pieces  to  give  up  their  efforts 
at  poetical  composition.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  this,  that  those  who  send  mc 
their  poetical  compositions  must  not  expect  me  to  publish  them  in  The  Peo- 
ple, or  to  give  a  particular  account  of  my  reasons  for  rejecting  them.  Nor 
must  they  expect  me  to  give  them  my  opinion,  in  all  cases,  of  the  pieces  they 
send  me.  If  I  were  obliged  to  give  my  opinion  at  length  on  every  piece  of 
poetry  that  I  receive,  I  should  have  no  time  left  for  anything  else. 
To  J.  H. 

Dear  Friend, — I  never  wish  for  the  destruction  of  the  Aristocracy  in  any 
other  sense  than  the  one  in  which  I  wish  for  the  destruction  of  the  State 
Church  priesthood,  namely,  their  destruction  as  corporations,  not  as  individ- 
uals. It  would  be  wrong  to  desire  the  destruction  of  any  individual,  but  it  is 
perfectlv  right  to  desire  the  destruction  of  injurious  corporations  or  institu- 
tions.   '  Yours  respectfully,  Joseph  Barker. 

To  A  Keeormee.— The  Review  of  the  Bible  is  out  of  print,  but  I  expect  to 
reprint  it  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so. 

The  non-insertion  of  a  contribution  in  The  People  must  not  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  anything  objectionable  in  the  article.  I  insert  scarcely  any 
articles  at  present  but  my  own. 


Now  ready,  a  second  Edition  of  The  Curse  of  an  Aristocracy,  or  the 
Law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.     Price  Twopence. 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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OUR   ADMIRABLE    CONSTITUTION    IN    CHURCH   AND 
STATE, 

IN    REPLY    TO    THE    KEV.    E.    SUTTON,    OF    RIPON. 


Then  again,  look  at  the  laws  we  have  in  England.  I  will 
instance,  first,  the  Game  Laws.  Laws  forbidding  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  catch  the  wild  fowl  and  wild  animals  ;  and  forbidding  even 
the  tenant  fanners  themselves  to  catch  or  destroy  those  animals,  even 
when  they  see  them  consuming  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  What 
law  had  the  Jews,  I  say,  resembling  this  % 

The  children  of  Israel  had  no  taxes  on  knowledge.  In  our  country 
we  have  a  tax  of  three-half-pence  a  pound  on  printing  paper.  This 
tax  prevents  us  from  giving  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  much 
information  to  the  people  for  a  penny,  as  we  should  be  able  to  give 
if  no  such  tax  existed.  This  tax  renders  it  twice  as  difficult  to  supply 
good  cheap  books  to  the  people,  as  it  would  be  if  no  such  tax  were 
imposed.  Among  the  Jews  all  encouragement  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 

The  children  of  Israel  appear  to  have  had  no  tax  on  the  publication 
of  news  ;  while  in  our  country  no  man  can  pubhsh  news  without 
pajang  a  tax  on  every  newspaper  that  he  publishes.  In  order  to 
qualify  mvself  for  publishing  news  in  this  periodical,  I  should  have  to 
pay  a  tax  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  a  week. 
-  The  Israelites  had  no  law  authorising  press-gangs.  No  man 
amongst  them  was  compelled  to  be  either  soldier  or  sailor.  If  a  man 
believed  that  he  could  serve  his  God  and  his  country  more  efficiently 
by  remaining  at  home  than  by  going  to  war,  he  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
main at  home.  If  a  man  had  married  a  wife  he  was  at  liberty  to 
stay  at  home.  If  a  man  was  fearful  or  faint-hearted  he  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  armv,  and  return  to  his  farm  or  business.  But  in  our 
country,  men  are  sent  forth  in  times  of  war,  to  kidnap  their  neigh- 
bours,— to  drag  them  from  their  homes  and  families,  and  force  them 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  make  them  fighting  slaves  perhaps  for  life. 

The  IsraeUtes  had  no  such  wicked  laws  respecting  the  distribution 
of  common  lands,  when  enclosed  for  cultivation,  as  the  laws  in  force 
in  this  country  on  that  subject.  The  law  in  this  country  gives  the 
greatest  portion  of  common  lands,  when  enclosed,  to  those  who  have 
already  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  in  their  possession.  To  those 
who  have  no  land,  it  gives  no  portion  whatever.  The  Israelites  had 
"no  such  tyrannical  and  unjust, — no  such  unnatural  and  cruel  laws. 

The  Israelites  had  marriage  laws  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
marriage  laws  of  England.  The  marriage  laws  of  England  are  most 
unnatural  and  oppressive.  They  rob  a  woman  of  her  all.  They 
make  the  wife  a  slave,  and  the  husband  a  despot. 

I  grant  that  the  Israelites  had  many  defective,  many  foolish,  many 
injurious  laws :  but  all  the  foolish,  defective,  and  injurious  laws  of 
the  Jews  put  together,  are  not  equal  in  atrocity,  injustice,  or  mis- 
chievousness,  to  one  or  two  of  the  laws  of  England  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

You  say,  '  If  we  turn  from  the  benighted  countries  of  heathenism, 
to  those  climes  where  divine  revelation  beamed  upon  mankind,  we 
shall  find  a  grateful  sense  of  national  blessings,  expressed  and  en- 
forced with  peculiar  energ)\' 


I  ask,  Are  there  then  certain  climes  where  divine  revelation  has 
not  beamed  upon  the  people  ?  Are  there  certain  portions  of  the 
human  family  to  whom  the  great  Father  of  all  has  not  made  known 
himself  ?  Are  thew'fcpme  portions  of  the  universe  where  God's 
works  do  not  unfold  h^character, — where  the  things  which  are  seen 
do  not  unfold  the  at^butes  of  the  great  eternal  wreseen  ?  Are  there 
some  regions  of  the  world  where  God  has  imparted  to  men  no  know- 
ledge of  their  duty  ?  Is  God  a  partial  Father,  who  loves  a  portion 
of  his  children  only, — who  cares  for  the  interests  of  a  feto  of  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  perish  without  help  or 
sympathy  ?  According  to  mij  view,  God  is  the  friend  of  all  men. 
According  to  my  view,  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  true, 
and  tender,  and  eternal  love,  looks  down  on  all  his  children,  impart- 
ing light,  and  life,  and  strength,  and  joy,  to  all.  According  to  my 
view,  God  reveals  himself  to  men  in  every  land, — unfolds  his  char- 
acter in  all  his  works,  through  every  part  of  his  unbounded  universe. 
According  to  n?y  view,  God  writes  his  law  upon  men's  hearts,  and 
teaches  every  one  by  nature  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil. 
According  to  my  view,  God  gives  a  portion  of  his  Spirit  or  of  his 
own  nature,  to  every  human  being ;  enabling  every  man,  in  every 
part  of  the  earth,  and  in  every  age  of  the  world,  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  error,  and  between  good  and  evil.  To  represent  God  as 
granting  divine  revelation  to  vne  nation,  and  refusing  it  to  another,^ 
to  represent  him  as  imparting  a  knowledge  of  human  duty  to  one 
nation,  and  denying  it  to  another, — to  represent  him  as  having  great 
regard  for  a  portion  of  his  family,  and  little  or  no  regard  for  the  rest, 
— to  represent  him  as  giving  to  some  nations  the  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  and  of  individual  and  social  enjoyment,  and 
withholding  them  from  other  nations, — in  short,  to  represent  God  as 
being  concerned  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  one  portion 
of  mankind,  but  indifferent  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
another  portion,  is  folly  or  blasphemy.  God  has  given  the  same 
revelations  of  himself  in  his  works  to  every  nation  upon  earth.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  have  not  all  made  the  same  improvement  of  the 
revelations  with  which  God  has  favoured  them,  but  they  have  all 
been  favoured  with  the  same  revelations.  If  the  nations  whom  you 
call  Heathen  have  not  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  as  the  nations 
whom  you  call  Christian,  it  is  not  because  God  has  refused  them  the 
needful  instruction,  but  either  because  they  are  the  younger  children 
of  God's  family,  or  because  they  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
instruction  he  has  given  them. 

You  say,  '  our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  passions  of  a  monarch  who  had  little  regard  to  that 
reformation  which  was  the  result  of  his  conduct  ;  and  that  thus  the 
Almighty  produced,  as  he  is  ever  wont  to  do,  good  out  of  evil.'  It  is 
but  right  to  observe,  that  the  reformation  to  which  you  refer,  was,  so 
far  as  the  Church  of  England  was  concerned,  an  exceedingly  defective 
one.  That  reformation  neither  rendered  the  doctrines,  the  discipline, 
nor  the  forms  of  your  church,  nor  the  lives  of  its  ministers  and  members, 
what  they  ought  to  be.  You  have  still,  in  your  thirty-nine  articles,  as 
monstrous  a  collection  of  absurdities  and  contradictions,  of  impossi- 
bilities and  blasphemies,  as  can  be  found  in  any  little  document  I  ever 
met  with.     And  you  have  in  your  forms  of  prayer,  a  number  of  as 
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gross  inconsistencies,  as  irrational  repetitions,  as  fulsome  flatteries, 
and  as  impossible  assertions,  as  can  be  found  in  any  forms  of  prayer 
in  existence. 

And  as  for  the  lives  of  your  clergy,  and  of  your  most  conspicuous 
members,  they  are  anything  but  Christian  ;  anything  but  godly  ;  any- 
thing but  manly.  The  leading  members  and  ministers  of  your  church 
do  in  general,  set  an  example  of  the  grossest  selfishness,  and  of  the 
most  heartless  inhumanity.  The  reformation,  so  far  as  the  Church  of 
England  is  concerned,  was  much  of  a  piece  with  the  filthy  and  loath- 
some monarch  whom  you  name  as  its  author.  Even  the  sects  which 
have  separated  from  the  church,  have  not  carried  the  work  of  reform 
one  tenth  so  far  as  they  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  as  for  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  in  a  worse  condition,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  truth  and  common  sense,  from  Christian  purity  and 
genuine  humanity,  than  it  was  before  the  reformation  to  which  you 
refer. 

You  refer  to  the  detection  and  frustration  ^M^e  Gunpowder  Plot, 
as  a  proof  of  God's  goodness  to  this  nation.  It  would  be  well  for  you 
to  look  on  that  plot  in  another  light,  namely,  as  the  result  of  cruelty 
and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Prctestants  towards  the  plundered  and 
persecuted  Catholics.  The  Protestants  treated  the  Catholics  with  the 
greatest  injustice  and  cruelty.  They  oppressed,  and  persecuted,  and 
plundered  them,  till  they  drove  them  nearly  to  distraction.  The 
wonder  with  me  is,  not  that  a  handful  of  CathoHcs  should  be  found 
sufficiently  desperate  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
Government  and  Hierarchy,  but  that  such  numbers  of  Catholics, 
possessing  great  wealth,  backed  by  almost  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  population  of 
Europe,  should  have  submitted  to  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  and  in- 
sults which  your  Protestant  priests  and  your  Protestant  Government 
incessantly  heaped  upon  them. 

You  mention  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  form  of  Government 
in  Church  and  state  after  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  as  a  beneficent 
interference  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  this  nation.  But  why  do  you 
not  mention  the  overthrow  and  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  abolition 
of  monarchy,  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  annihil- 
ation of  the  old  State  Church,  as  a  proof  of  God's  goodness  towards 
this  nation  ?  If  God  had  anything  to  do  with  the  overthrow  and  ex- 
ecution of  Charles,  with  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy  and  the  State  Chuch,  they  must 
have  been  blessings  ;  and  if  he  had  not  anything  to  do  with  them,  he 
must  at  that  time  have  reUnquished  his  superintendence  of  men's 
affairs,  and  left  the  world  to  itself.  \n  my  judgment,  the  over- 
throw of  Charles,  the  annihilation  of  Monarchy  and  Episcopacy,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  were  infinitely  greater  blessings 
than  the  restoration  of  Monarchy  and  State- Churchisra  after  Cromwell's 
death.  You  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  you  had  spoken  of 
the  overthrow  of  Charles,  the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the 
destruction  of  State-Churchism  as  a  proof  of  God's  goodness  to  this 
country,  and  mentioned  the  restoration  of  Monarchy,  the  House  of 
Lords  and  State-Churchism  in  the  person  of  Charles  IL,  as  a  judg- 
ment, as  a  calamity  inflicted  by  God  for  the  faithlessness  of  the  refor- 
mers under  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.  What  services  did 
Charles  II.  render  to  his  country,  to  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
special  messenger  of  a  beneficent  Providence  for  the  good  of  his 
country  ?  Was  Charles  so  pure,  so  godly,  so  benevolent, — were 
his  labours  in  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  piety,  and  in  behalf 
of  national  and  universal  prosperity,  so  great,  as  to  entitle  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  and 
signal  manifestation  of  the  Almighty's  goodness  to  this  country  ? 
Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  fact,  that  Charles  II.  was  one  of  the 
filthiest  profligates  that  ever  crawled  1  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  he  turned 
the  palaces  into  brothels,  and  made  the  Court  one  mass  of  cor- 
ruption ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  he  scoffed  both  at  religion  and 
virtue  1     Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  he  made  use  of  his  place  and  power 


for  purposes  of  sensual  gratification  and  personal  vengeance  1  Is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  he  made  use  of  the  Church  as  a  tool  for  degrading  and 
enslaving  the  people,  and  establishing  the  most  mischievous  and  in- 
human tyranny  1  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  check 
the  religious  fervour  of  the  people, — to  render  virtue  itself  ridiculous 
in  men's  eyes, — to  lead  people  to  look  upon  vice  as  a  trifle,  and  to 
indulge  in  it  as  the  greatest  gratification  of  life  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
Charles  II.  gave  the  greatest  evidences  imaginable,  that  he  neither 
feared  the  God  of  Heaven,  nor  regarded  the  interests  of  mankind  on 
earth  ?  And  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  accession  of  this  vile  piece  of 
profligacy  and  filth, — of  this  revolting  lump  of  cruelty,  wickedness, 
and  inhumanity,  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  a  signal  proof  or  indi- 
cation of  God's  great  favour  to  this  nation  ?  If  you  had  told  us  that 
the  providence  of  God  placed  this  royal  wretch, — this  fiend  incarnate, 
— this  strange  compound  of  the  brutal  and  the  infernal,  of  the  filthy 
and  the  cruel,  of  the  godless  and  the  inhuman,  upon  the  throne  of 
England  to  teach  the  people  of  this  country  to  prize  a  Commonwealth 
or  Republic  better  when  favoured  with  one  again, — to  teach  the 
people  of  this  country  never  to  cherish,  in  their  worst  estate,  a  wish 
for  Monarchy  and  State-Churchism  more, — if  you  had  said,  that  God 
exalted  this  royal  wretch  to  the  throne  of  England  to  eradicate  from 
the  people  of  England  the  last  remnants  of  respect  for  Royalty,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  the  greatest  ardour  of  desire  for  a  pure  and  un- 
trammeled  Republic  ; — if  you  had  said,  that  God  had  placed  this 
monarch  on  the  throne  of  England  to  give  a  lesson  to  the  universe, 
and  to  teach  mankind  at  large  the  true  value  of  monarchy  and 
hereditary  legislation,  you  would  have  spoken  like  a  man  of  sense, — 
you  would  have  given  some  proof  of  a  philosophic  mind.  But  to 
speak  of  the  elevation  of  so  gross  and  godless,  so  licentious  and  in- 
human a  creature,  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  a  great  and  inesti- 
mable blessing  to  the  country,  without  giving  any  explanation  of  your 
meaning,  is  an  indication  of  utter  blindness  on  your  part,  or  of  utter 
recklessness  of  truth  and  virtue. 

You  speak  a  great  deal  against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  I 
wish  you  would  prove  your  own  religion  to  be  better  than  that  of  the 
Catholics,  by  living  better  lives,  by  showing  more  respect  to  truth 
and  equity,  to  national  reform  and  social  improvement,  than  the 
Catholics  do.  I  wish  you  would  prove  the  superiority  of  your  religion 
by  superior  virtue,  by  stricter  truthfulness,  by  greater  charity.  It  is 
certain  that  eitlier  your  religion  is  a  bad  one,  or  you  and  your  fellow 
professors  and  priests  are  indifferent  to  your  religion.  If  your 
religion  is  good,  why  do  you  not  live  pure  and  useful  lives  ?  If  your 
religion  is  bad,  why  do  you  so  constantly  extol  it  1  You  talk  about 
the  purity  and  excellency  of  your  religion,  while  you  leave  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  England  to  want  and  wretchedness.  You  talk  about 
the  purity  and  excellency  of  your  religion,  while  you  leave  the 
millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  absolute  starvation.  To  talk 
about  the  purity  and  excellencv  of  your  rehgion,  while  you  actually 
pursue  a  course,  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to  impoverish  and 
ruin  your  country,  and  to  make  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  a  spectacle  of  horror  and  affliction  to  the  uni- 
verse, is  either  a  proof  of  dreadful  ignorance  or  unutterable  wicked- 
ness. 

You  next  refer  to  the  wars  in  which  the  rulers  of  this  country 
engaged  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  You  say,  'If  the  Lord  him- 
self had  not  been  on  our  side, — if  the  Lord  himself  had  not  gone  out 
with  our  armies,  and  interposed  his  faithfulness  as  our  shield  and 
buckler,  our  enemies  would  have  consumed  us  as  stubble.'  I  answer. 
If  the  Lord  was  on  our  side  in  those  wars,  he  was  on  the  side  of  ini- 
quity and  cruelty, — he  was  on  the  side  of  fraud  and  tyranny, — he 
was  on  the  side  of  filthiness  and  villany.  If  the  Lord  was  on  our 
side  in  those  wars,  then  was  he  on  the  side  of  the  grossest  and  cruelest 
wholesale  system  of  plunder  and  butcheiy  that  ever  disgraced  a  pro- 
fessedly enlightened  nation.  But  God  was  not  on  the  side  of  the 
warriors  in  the  reign  of  George  III.     His  providence  might  make  ewe 
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of  them,  as  it  has  made  use  <rf  wicked,  heartlcBS,  unjust,  and  inhuman 
creatures  in  other  ages  of  the  world,  for  the  accomplishment  of  great 
and  benevolent  objects  ;  but  he  could  nerer  be  on  their  side ;  he 
could  never  be  their  friend,  their  patron,  or  ally.  He  never  could 
approve  of  their  iniquitous  plots,  of  their  lying  impositions,  of  their 
unconscionable  depredations,  and  of  their  cruel,  wholesale  robberj- 
and  butchery.  Never  did  a  nation  act  more  foolishly, — never  did  a 
nation  act  more  wickedly, — or  rather,  never  did  a  set  of  men  who 
had  usurped  authority  over  a  nation,  act  in  the  name  of  a  nation  with 
greater  cruelty  or  with  greater  injustice,  than  the  royal  and  aristocratic 
rulers  of  England,  in  the  days  of  George  III. 
(To  be  Continued. J 

A  PICTURE  OF    HEREDITARY    ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A    REVIEW. 

War  was  declared  this  year  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  year's  supply  was  twenty  millions.  To  provide  for  this,  fresh 
taxes  were  levied  on  the  people. 

This  year,  1794,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  involved  in  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  debt.  There  were,  besides,  a  number 
of  bonds  and  bills  which  he  had  signed  to  a  very  enormous  amount. 
He  applied  to  the  Queen  again  for  assistance  to  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulties.  The  Queen  referred  him  to  the  King.  The  King  pro- 
posed that  he  should  marr)-,  and  that  some  suitable  person  should  be 
selected.  The  Prince  requested  time  to  think  of  the  proposal.  After 
conferring  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  with  the  Queen,  and  a 
few  others,  the  Prince  informed  his  father  that  he  was  willing  to 
marry,  and  requested  to  know  whom  his  father  would  recommend  for 
his  bride.  The  King  suggested  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  his  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  He  urged  the  Prince  to  send  her  his 
miniature  portrait,  &c.  The  Prince  complied  with  his  father's  request, 
and  prepared  for  his  second  marriage.  He  spent  the  evening  in 
revelry  and  debauchery  with  his  drunken  and  profligate  companions, 
swearing  that  he  would  marry  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  ('  which,' 
said  he  '  will  be  no  marriage  at  all,')  and  desert  her,  of  which  he  would 
give  her  timely  notice.  He  got  his  miniature  painted  flatteringly,  and 
sent  it,  along  with  a  letter,  to  the  Princess  of  Brunswick.  He  then 
returned  to  his  debaucheries,  and  seemed  so  reckless,  that  the  Queen 
began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  consequences.  The  Queen  refused  to 
assist  her  favourite  profligate  son  out  of  her  own  purse,  as  she  was 
wishful  to  hoard  what  money  she  could  for  herself,  not  knowing  what 
distresses  awaited  her  ;  but  she  gave  the  Prince  to  understand,  that  if 
he  married  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  the  people  would  be  pleased 
with  the  event,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would  consider  the  mar- 
riage a  suitable  occasion  for  voting  him  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  off  his 
debts,  and  supply  him  with  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his 
establishment  for  the  time  to  come.  The  Queen  was  aware  of  the 
illegality  of  her  own  marriage  ;  she  was  also  afraid  lest  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  unlocked  for  and  unaccountable 
death  of  the  King's  eldest  brother.  This  made  her  more  wishful  to 
make  the  most  of  her  present  opportunities  of  amassing  wealth,  and 
preparing  against  possible  reverses.  The  Queen  was  also  troubled 
lest  disagreeable  revelations  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
untimely  death  of  the  widow  of  the  King's  eldest  brother,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  the  claims  of  her  present  surviving  son. 

In  1795,  preparations  were  made  for  receiving  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick,  the  intended  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  conduct 
of  the  Prince  was  still  of  the  most  dissolute  character.  Our  author 
informs  us,  that  he  was  dissolute  in  every  seme  of  the  word, — that  he 
associated  with  the  very  dregs  of  society,  of  both  sexes.  He  assures 
us,  that  many  times  did  this  hereditary  Prince  become  the  father  of 
innocent  children,  who  were  doomed  to  perish  in  a  work-house,  or  to 
be  consigned  to  a  premature  grave.  '  No  wonder,'  says  our  author, 
'  that  his  heart  should  fail  to  yearn  over  the  premature  and  untimely 


death  of  his  child  by  a  latter  connection, — a  connection  which  he 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  himself  from  his  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. ' 

Pre\-ious  to  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  a  number  of 
ladies  were  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  attend  upon  her.  Among 
the  rest  who  were  appointed  to  this  office,  was  Lady  Jersey,  an  in- 
triguing and  immoral  character,  and  one  of  the  Prince's  favourites. 
The  Queen  appointed  her  to  attend  on  the  Princess  on  account  of  her 
pre-eminence  in  cruelty,  deceit,  and  vice. 

At  length  the  Princess  arrived,  and  on  the  Sth  of  April  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Prince.  The  King  was  attentive  and  kind  to  the  Princess, 
but  the  Queen  was  haughty  and  cruel.  The  Princesses  were  in  too 
much  fear  of  their  mother  to  show  any  particular  regard  to  their  sister- 
in-law.  On  retiring  for  the  night  to  Carlton  House,  the  Princess  was 
attended  only  by  a  number  of  characters  who  had  deliberately  planned 
her  ruin.  She  soon  discovered  that  in  leaving  her  home  for  England 
she  had  made  a  sad  exchange.  Often  has  she  been  obliged  to  witness 
the  various  favourites  of  the  Prince  receiving  those  attentions  and  en- 
joying those  smiles  which  ought  to  have  been  hers  alone.  In  a  con- 
versation with  the  Prince  soon  after  their  marriage,  the  Princess 
remarked  that  she  felt  herself  enritled  to  the  respectful  attentions  of 
his  Highness,  and  that  she  could  not  endure  the  insults  she  was  con- 
tinually receiving  from  his  mistresses  and  coarse  associates.  When 
the  Prince  next  met  his  half  drunken  companions,  he  infonned  them 
of  the  remonstrance  which  his  wife  had  given  him,  and  the  company 
joined  him  in  malicious  abuse  of  the  Princess. 

It  was  verj'  seldom  that  the  Princess  now  saw  her  husband.  His 
nights  were  spent  in  drunkenness  and  crime  with  others,  and  he  was 
frequently  carried  to  his  bed  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  He  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  gambling  and  immorality,  and  in  debauchery  of 
the  grossest  character.  Debauchery  and  immorality  of  a  kind  that 
delicacy  will  not  allow  to  be  described,  formed  the  routine  of  each 
day's  proceedings.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  or  monster 
whom  English  law  had  destined  to  be  the  ruler  over  millions  of  brave 
and  industrious  people.  When  will  the  nations  learn  wisdom  t 
When  will  they  lift  up  their  voices  and  display  their  indignation 
against  the  barbarous  and  injurious  principles  of  hereditary  Govern- 
ment 1 

The  Prince  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  vice,  and  often  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Princess  would  soon  be  got  rid  off.  Some  feared  that 
he  would  take  away  her  life,  and  in  this  way  add,  as  our  author  has 
it,  another  foul  deed  to  his  number. 

This  year  no  less  than  twenty  millions  were  required  for  the  public 
service,  eighteen  of  which  were  to  be  raised  by  loans.  The  National 
Debt  thus  went  on  increasing,  partly  to  meet  the  boundless  extrava- 
gance of  the  hereditary  Prince  and  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  partly  to  meet  the  expenses  of  injurious  and  murderous  wars 
abroad. 

In  1796  the  Princess  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whose 
birth,  in  some  measure,  assuaged  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  her  for- 
lorn condition.  Under  pretence  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
Princess,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  the  Prince,  proposed 
fresh  grants  of  money  to  his  brother.  Hj-pocrisy  and  cruelty  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  had  no  concern  for  the  injured 
Princess  :  what  he  wished  was,  to  see  his  spendthrift  brother  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  pursuing  his  gambling,  and  indulging  in  his 
unnatural  and  worse  than  beastly  pleasures. 

To  oblige  the  dark-souled  Queen,  the  daughter  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  called  Charlotte.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  almost  as 
indifferent  to  his  child  as  he  was  to  its  mother.  The  first  time  he 
saw  it  he  simply  observed,  '  It  is  a  fine  girl  ;'  but  gave  not  the  slight- 
est indications  of  fatherly  affection  or  natural  tenderness.  The 
Princess  was  greatly  disappointed,  for  she  had  cherished  the  hope  that' 
his  heart  was  not  utterly  debased, — that  his  sense  of  virtue  was  not 
entirely  lost  ;  but  that  the  sight  of  his  innocent  child  might  at  least 
bring  him  back  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.     She  was  doomed,  alas  !  to  be 
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disappointed.  She  was  left  with  her  tender  nursling  to  pine  and  lan- 
guish in  solitude,  while  the  Prince,  the  father  of  the  babe,  was  walk- 
ing or  riding  about  in  company  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Lady  Jersey. 
Our  author  designates  the  Prince  '  a  voluptuous  beast.'  The  title  was 
only  too  good  for  him.  There  are  no  beasts  with  whom  this  aban- 
doned Prince  could  be  justly  compared. 

This  year  a  formal  separation  took  place  between  the  Prince  and 
Princess.  The  Princess  deserved  more  general  sympathy  than  she 
experienced.  The  Aristocrats  were  in  doubt  for  a  time  which  side 
to  espouse,  the  side  of  the  profligate  and  unmanly  Prince,  or  of  the 
injured  Princess.  They  at  length  decided  to  desert  the  innocent 
Princess,  and  to  side  with  the  wretch  who  was  likely  to  have  power 
and  patronage  to  bestow. 

The  supplies  this  year  amounted  to  thirty-eight  millions,  about 
twenty  millions  of  which  were  raised  by  loans. 

The  year  1797  was  a  very  distressing  j'ear  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  them  to  supply  the  demands 
of  war,  and  meet  the  expenses  of  an  extravagant  and  profligate  court, 
reduced  numbers  of  the  middle  classes  to  want  and  destruction. 
While  the  Prince  and  his  courtiers  were  indulging  in  every  obscenity, 
and  revelling  in  the  wildest  excesses,  many  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  even  millions,  in  England  and  Ireland,  were  perishing  for  want 
of  bread.  The  starving  poor  called  aloud  for  redress  ;  but  their  cries 
were  mercilessly  disregarded.  Many  sought  to  support  a  miserable 
existence  by  petty  thefts,  till  the  jails  were  filled  with  prisoners  whose 
only  crime  was  stealing  to  prevent  themselves  from  starving.  The 
Queen  and  her  aristocratic  ministry,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  appointed  splendid  entertainments  at  an 
immense  expense,  and  made  the  whole  of  the  palaces  ring  with  the 
shouts  of  their  cruel  revehy.  The  starving  people  had  to  supply  the 
funds. 

About  this  period  the  Prince  was  again  detected  in  crimes  which 
decency  will  not  allow  us  to  describe. 

The  Princess,  though  the  wife  of  the  Prince,  informed  the  Queen  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  agony,  that  she  could  no  longer  bear  to  live  at 
Carlton  House,  as  the  scenes  she  was  obliged  to  witness  there,  were 
of  a  description  so  infamous  and  abominable,  as  utterly  to  outrage  all 
sense  of  decency.  The  heartless  Queen  said  the  Prince  had  a  right  to 
choose  his  own  associates,  and  told  the  Princess  that  it  was  disagree- 
able to  the  Prince  to  have  her  in  town  at  all,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  her  to  remove  to  some  convenient  distance,  where  the 
Prince  would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  her.  Tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  Princess  was  now  most  deplorable.  She  left  the  presence 
of  the  Queen  with  a  heart  full  of  grief  and  disappointment.  She 
found  herself  surrounded  by  persons  in  whom  she  could  place  no  con- 
fidence. She  was  neglected  and  insulted  by  the  Prince  who  ought  to 
have  cherished  and  comforted  her,  and  her  only  comfort  in  her  loneli- 
ness and  sorrow  was,  the  smile  of  her  helpless  and  unconscious  babe. 

The  amount  required  for  this  year's  service,  was  upwards  of  forty- 
two  millions  of  money. 

The  year  179S  was  another  year  of  terrible  affliction  to  the  indus- 
trious classes.  Multitudes  were  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Tradesmen  were  unable  to  carry  on  their  businesses.  Poverty 
seemed  to  be  seizing  upon  all  the  useful  classes  in  the  community. 
At  the  same  time,  royal  extravagance  and  aristocratic  plunder  went  on 
increasing.  Mad  revelry  and  uproarious  riot  disgraced  the  residence  of 
the  royal  and  unnatural  Prince  of  Wales,  and  each  succeeding  year, 
he  and  his  associates  sank  lower  and  lower  into  all  kinds  of  infamous 
engagements.  The  Prince  had  in  his  employ  some  of  the  most  des- 
perate and  inhuman  characters  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  The 
most  infamous  of  these  was  one  M'Mahon.  This  fellow,  would 
at  any  time  seduce  a  female  from  her  home  under  some  fair  pretence, 
in  order  to  take  her  as  a  prize  to  his  infernal  master. 

The  deeds  of  infamy  and  cruelty  perpetrated  by  this  panderer  to 
royal  filthiness  are  not  to  be  numbered. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  at  this  period,  was  of  the  most 


abandoned  character  ;  and  that  of  his  younger  brothers  was  not  much 
better.  During  the  Duke  of  York's  residence  in  Germany,  he  had  in- 
dulged in  excesses,  and  formed  habits,  of  the  most  unnatural  descrip- 
tion. We  are  not  allowed  to  speak  more  openly  of  his  character  and 
doings. 

1797  was  mournfully  famous  for  its  fearful  wars  and  its  whole- 
sale desolations  and  calamities.  Blood  flowed  in  torrents,  and  the 
earth  in  many  quarters  was  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  the 
wretched  victims  of  royal  and  aristocratic  selfishness  and  cruelty. 
Meanwhile  the  minister  at  home  was  racking  his  brain  for  the  inven- 
tion of  new  taxes,  to  supply  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
blood  and  ruin.  The  property,  the  liberties,  and  the  lives  of  English- 
men were  trifles  in  his  eyes,  and  were  sacrificed  mthout  apparent 
compunction  or  regret. 

The  heartless  Queen,  and  her  equally  abandoned  minister,  were 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  indifferent  to  the 
sufferings  of  a  wronged  and  starving  people.  The  Queen  and  her 
minister  thought  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  drain  the  resources  of 
the  people  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  regardless  of  any 
offers  that  might  be  made  by  France  for  peace.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  by  more  thoroughly  impoverishing  the  people,  they  would 
be  able  to  make  them  more  servile,  and  thus  both  establish  their 
tyranny  at  home,  and  annihilate  liberty  abroad. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Prince  were  still  filled  by  a  host  of  harlots. 
The  royal  profligate  was  anxious  to  get  entirely  rid  of  his  wife  ;  and 
the  Queen  concurred  in  his  wishes.  They  laboured  hard  to  find  or  to 
make  some  pretence  for  proceeding  to  an  open  rupture  with  her. 
They  opened  the  letters  which  she  addressed  to  her  family  in  Bruns- 
wick, and  at  times  suppressed  them.  About  this  time  the  Prince  and 
his  mother,  and  a  number  of  noble  wretches,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
females,  began  to  arrange  a  plot  for  disgracing  the  Queen,  and  thus 
securing  her  ruin. 

In  ISOO,  two  attempts  were  made  to  kill  the  King,  one  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  another  the  same  evening,  at  Drury-Lane  theatre.  The 
King  was  not  very  good,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  blamed  for 
vices  not  his  own.  The  principal  offenders  against  the  people  appear 
to  have  been  the  Queen,  and  her  profligate  paramour,  Pitt,  and  the 
self-seeking  Aristocrats  generally. 

The  people  were  so  poor,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  so  great  at 
this  period,  that  the  generality  of  the  population  subsisted  on  a  scanty 
portion  of  potatoes  once  a  day.  The  masses  were  utterly  unable  to 
obtain  bread.  All  kinds  of  destructive  ingredients  were  mixed  witli 
bread,  and  the  quartern  loaf  was  sold  for  Is.  9d.  instead  of  4Ad. 
Meanwhile  the  court  was  the  scene  of  boundless  extravagance.  It 
was  given  out  that  the  King  refused  to  have  more  than  a  single  course 
served  up  at  dinner ;  but  this  economy  was  merely  nominal,  and 
was  noised  abroad  among  the  people  for  the  purposes  of  deception. 

This  year  the  Union  between  Ireland  and  England  took  place. 
This  Union  was  a  deed  of  great  injustice,  and  was  consummated  by 
the  grossest  corruption,  and  the  greatest  cruelty. 

In  the  early  part  of  1801  it  was  publicly  announced  that  the  King 
had  taken  a  severe  cold  while  hunting,  and  that  on  this  account  he 
was  unable  to  attend  several  concerts  to  which  he  had  previously 
promised  his  attendance  and  patronage.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
however  was,  that  the  King  was  almost  broken-hearted  at  the  base 
and  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son,  towards  his  niece,  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick.  The  Princess  had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  deprived  of 
the  company  of  her  infant  daughter.  This  had  added  greatly  to  her 
afflictions,  and  the  King,  her  uncle,  who  sympathised  with  her  in  her 
sorrows,  felt  the  misconduct  of  his  son  a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  almost  un- 
paralleled distresses  of  the  people,  the  Queen,  and  the  younger  branches 
of  her  family,  continued  to  give  the  most  splendid  entertainments. 
They  had  not  to  work  for  their  money.  They  obtained  it  at  pleasure 
from  the  labouring  and  starving  people,  and  they  spent  it  in  extrava- 
gance  and   profligacy  without   consideration.     Will   the   people   of 
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England  ever  learn  wisdom  ?  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  they  will 
see  the  folly  of  allowing  their  wealth,  their  liberties,  and  their  rights, 
to  be  at  the  mercv  of  ignorant,  brutal,  sordid  and  inhuman  wretches  1 

Towards  the  close   of   1801,   the   conclusion   of  the  war  between 
France  and  England  was  annnounsed  in  the  House  by  the  King. 

The  money  required  this  year,  exceeded  the  amount  of  both  the 
preceding  years. 

The  year  1802  was  one  of  great  trial  to  the  people,  and  of  consider- 
able embarrassment  to  the  Government.  The  sufferings  of  the  people 
led  them  to  cry  out  for  reform,  while  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Government  led  them  to  devise  and  levy  fresh  taxes.  The  whole  of 
the  funded  debt  at  this  period,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  forty 
millions.  The  interest  was  seventeen  millions  a  year. 
('To  be  contimced.J 


TO  THE  BURGESSES  AND  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
HOLBECK  AVARD. 

My  Friends, 

I  return  you  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me,  and  for  the  honour  you  have  done  my  principles,  by  electing  me 
your  representative  in  the  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Leeds. 

You  have  done  your  duty  nobly,  and  have  triumphed  gloriously. 
You  have  given  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  power  of  Democracy. 
You  have  given  a  merited  rebuke  to  sectarian  bigotry  and  political 
exclusiveness.  You  have  taught  a  lesson  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Borough  at  large,  and  to  the  people  of  England  generally.  Your  tri- 
umph  is  a  warning  to  both  Whigs  and  Tories  to  reconsider  their  prin- 
ciples, and  amend  their  ways.  I  trust  you  will  push  your  victory,  and 
never  cease  your  efforts  till  you  have  cleared  the  Council  of  the  last 
remains  of  Whig  and  Tory  exclusiveness,  and  made  it  one  unmixed 
mass  of  pure  Democracy. 

The  result  of  yesterday's  contest  shows,  that  you  might  as  easily 
have  returned  two  Democrats  as  one.  Attend  to  the  register,  and  be 
prepared,  when  the  next  election  conies,  to  benefit  by  yesterday's  ex- 
perience. Return  no  man  who  thinks  himself  too  good  or  too  high 
to  identify  himself  with  the  oppressed  and  plundered  masses.  Have 
men  that  take  an  interest  in  your  welfare  ;  men  that  respect  your 
rights  and  liberties,  and  that  will  co-operate  with  you  for  the  over- 
throw of  Whig  and  Tory  tyranny,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  just 
and  popular  Government. 

Religion  and  humanity  alike  require  us  to  treat  men's  persons  with 
respect,  whether  they  be  Whigs  or  Tories,  Dissenters  or  Church  men. 
An  insult  offered  to  a  conquered  foe  is  both  a  folly  and  a  crime. 
But  neither  religion  nor  humanity  requires  us  to  spare  ha.d  principles, 
or  rotten  and  injurious  institutions.  While,  therefore,  we  spare  the 
persons  of  our  opponents,  and  repay  their  insolence  and  scorn  with 
pity  and  forgiveness,  let  us  seek  the  utter  and  eternal  overthrow  of 
their  unjust,  unmanly,  and  injurious  principles.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  grand,  united,  and  determined  effort  for  the  purgation  of  both 
our  local  and  our  national  courts,  and  the  thorough  reformation  of  our 
laws  and  Government. 

The  past  has  shown  what  you  can  do  ;  the  future  will  show  what 
you  will  do.     May  the  freedom  and  salvation  of  the  long-oppressed 
and  plundered  millions  of  your  country  be  the  result  of  your  labours. 
Yours  affectionately, 

Joseph  Barker. 

Kidderminister,  Oct.  31,  184S. 
Deak  Friend, 

A  few  friends  here  who  feel  interested  in  your  labours,  met 
last  night  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  Defence  Fund.  Trade  being  go  bad, 
the  easiest  method  of  obtaining  subscriptions  was  a  subject  of  discussion.  It 
was  at  length  agreed  that  each  one  present  should  get  as  many  subscribers  as 
possible  to  subscribe  one  penny  a  week  for  one  month.  Perhaps  if  you  were  to 
suggest  this  plan  in  The  People,  others  of  your  friends  at  other  places,  who 
are  similarly  circumstanced,  may  be  induced  to  act  upon  it. 

Yours  affectionately,  W.  Cookson. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  G.  WHITE  &  J.  BARKER. 


The  following  Correspondence  will  sufficiently  explain  itself.  I  am  sorry 
G.  White  should  show  such  a  vicious  and  unmanly  disposition.  When  I 
published  tbe  short  allusion  to  him  in  No.  23,  I  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
adding  public  to  private  slander.  I  wish  he  would  take  to  better  ways. 
He  will  do  himself  no  good  by  his  present  proceedings. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Star. 

Sir, — A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Barker  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  on 
Monday  week  last.  Mr.  Rawson,  Town  Councillor,  in  the  Chair.  The  subject 
of  his  address  was  '  Aristocracy  and  Pauperism,'  in  which  Mr.  Barker  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  landed  Aristocracy  are  the  cause  of  the  pauperism 
which  exists  in  this  country.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  G.  Roberts 
proposed  that  a  Defence  and  Victim  Committee  should  be  established  in  aid  of 
the  families  of  the  imprisoned  Chartists.  Mr.  Barker  objected,  and  said  the 
meeting  was  his  meeting,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  identified  with 
the  Chartists,  or,  as  he  styled  them,  '  physical  force  men.'  Mr.  Roberts  at- 
tempted to  reply,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  friends  of  Mi-.  Barker,  upon 
which  Mr.  Roberts  desisted.  Mr.  Barker  then  announced  the  name  of  a  per- 
son who  would  receive  subscriptions  for  his  defence  from  the  moral  force  men, 
and  said  that  the  physical  forpe  men  might  act  for  themselves.  The  usual  sale 
of  Mr.  Barker's  tracts  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  be- 
ing given  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  began  to  separate,  upon  which  Messrs. 
jVlderson  and  other  members  of  the  National  Charter  Association,  called  on 
all  who  were  in  favour  of  appointing  a  Victim  Committee  to  remain.  A 
goodly  number  obeyed  the  request,  and  ultimately  eight  Chartists  were  elected, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers.  They  will  meet  at  Butterworth-build- 
ings  every  Monday  evening,  at  eight  o'Clock.  Mr.  Barker  then  left  the  Hall, 
accompanied  by  D.  Lightowler,  and  other  friends.  It  appears  from  what  has 
occurred  at  Bradford,  and  the  fact  of  separate  committees  being  formed  by  pro- 
fessing Chartists  for  Mr.  Barker,  in  various  places,  that  the  unfortunate 
Chartist  prisoners  and  their  families  are  doomed  notonly  to  neglect,  but  that 
they  are  to  bs  held  up  to  the  Government  as  legitimate  objects  of  persecution, 
under  the  sweeping  and  unscrupulous  appellation  of  physical  force  men.'  It 
is  high  time  for  the  veritable  Chartists  to  open  their  eyes  !  for  under  pretence 
of  the  cant  about  physical  and  moral  force,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Chartist 
movement  is  rapidly  departing.  Nay,  more,  the  Chartist  councils  generally 
have  assisted  in  bringing  those  parties  before  the  public  who  now  spit  upon  them 
under  the  paltry  pretence  of  the  worn-out  and  hackuied  phrase,  '  physical 
force.'  Mark  well,  then.  Chartists.  We  who  have  stood  by  the  National 
Charter  Association  since  ISIO,  have  been  stigmatised  continually  as  'physi- 
cal force  '  men.  Take  heed  that  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  terms  be  not  used 
as  a  pretext  to  hand  you  over  to  the  cunning  knaves  against  whom  you  have 
so  long  been  battling.  Remember  that  llr.  Barker  has  avowed  himself  a 
member  of  the  League,  and  not  only  a  member,  but  one  of  its  council  ;  for 
proof  of  this,  see  the  last  page  of  a  narrative  concerning  his  arrest,  &c.  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  statement  is  calculated  to  draw  down  the  opposition  of 
Mr.  Barker's  friends,  but  I  feel  it  an  imperative  duty  to  endeavour  to  put  my 
brother  Chartists  on  their  guard.  I  trust  you  will  insert  this  in  the  Star,  as 
it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  Chartist  body  can  be  made  acquainted  mth 
the  above  facts,  and  justice  be  done  to  our  suffering  brethren  and  their  help- 
less families.  Hoping  the  people  will  not  allow  a  second  Stephens  to  swallow 
up  their  subscriptions,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  as  well  worthy  their  support, 
I  remain,  yours  truly, 

George  White. 

P.  S. — How  noble  is  the  contrast  offered  by  G.  J.  Holyoake.  He  refused  to 
lecture  on  Moral  Force,  lest  it  should  imply  a  censure  on  the  imprisoned  Char- 
tists, or  those  awaiting  trial. — G.  W. 


The  following  answer  to  the  above  was  sent  to  the  Northern  Star  last  weeek. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Star. 

Dear  sir, 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter  from 
George  White,  inserted  in  your  last  week's  Star  ?  That  letter  contained  a 
number  of  statements  of  a  false  and  slanderous  character,  which  it  would  be 
wrong  for  me  to  allow  to  pass  uncontradicted. 

George  White  says,  '  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  address  at  Bradford,  Mr. 
Roberts  proposed  that  a  Defence  and  Victim  Committee  should  be  established, 
in  aid  of  the  families  of  the  imprisoned  Chartists,  and  that  I  objected,  and  said 
that  the  meeting  was  my  meeting,  and  that  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  be 
identified  with  the  Chartists.' 

Here  are  several  false  statements.  It  is  true  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
lecture,  some  one  proposed  that  a  Committee  should  be  formed  to  raise  funds 
for  the  defence  of  the  prosecuted  Chartists,  and  for  the  support  of  their  families ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  I  objected  to  the  formation  of  such  a  Committee.  I 
neither  did  object  nor  had  I  the  least  disposition  to  object  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  Committee. 

Nor  did  I  say  that  I  would  not  allow  mj'self  to  be  identified  with  the  Chart- 
ists.  How  could  I !    I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  identified  with  the  Chartists, 
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from  the  beginning.  I  identify  myself  with  the  Chartists  every  day.  I  iden- 
tify myself  with  the  Chartists  in  every  political  lecture  that  I  deliver,  and  in 
every  political  tract  that  I  publish.  I  think  it  no  dishonour  to  be  a  Chartist. 
I  think  it  no  dishonour  to  be  a  public  advocate  of  Chartism.  And  George 
White  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  charge,  of  objecting  to  be  identified 
with  the  Chartists,  is  utterly  false. 

Nor  did  I  style  the  Chartists  'physical  force  men.'  I  did  not  think  them 
such.  I  knew  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Chartists  in  this  district  were  moral 
force  men.  The  physical  force  men  who  call  themselves  Chartists,  are  very  few 
indeed.  Physical  force  Chartists  were  never  very  numerous  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  now  less  numerous  than  formerly.  So  far  from  being 
accustomed  to  represent  the  Chartists  aa  physical  force  men,  I  have  invariably 
contended  that  Chartism  and  physical  force  principles  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection ;  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Chartists  are  opposed  to  physical 
force.  When  Ernest  Jones  represented  the  great  body  of  the  Chartists  of  the 
West  Kiding  as  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government  and  fight  for 
the  Charter,  I  declared  my  convictions  that  his  representations  were  not  cor- 
rect. I  declared  my  conviction  that  full  nine-tenths  of  the  Chartists  of  the 
West  Riding  were  for  moral  force  measures,  and  for  moral  force  measures 
alone.  The  representations  of  George  White  therefore,  are  utterly  false.  I 
neither  refused  to  identify  myself  with  the  Chartists,  nor  did  I  style  the 
Chartists  physical  force  men.  What  I  did  do  was  this :  when  some  one  pro- 
posed that  a  joint  defence  fund  should  be  formed  for  me,  and  a  number  of 
others  who  were  physical  force  men,  I  proposed  that  they  should  form  a  sepa- 
rate Committee  for  the  physical  force  men,  and  leave  my  friends  to  form  a 
separate  Committee  for  me.  I  made  no  objection  to  the  formation  of  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  physical  force  prisoners.  What  I  objected  to  was,  a,  joint  Com- 
mittee for  them  and  me.  I  knew  that  some  would  contribute  towards  the  de- 
fence of  the  physical  force  men,  who  would  not  contribute  towards  my  defence. 
I  had  been  represented  by  some  individuals  as  a  milk-and-water  man  for  ob- 
jecting to  physical  force,  and  advocating  peaceful  and  moral  force  measures. 
I  had  even  been  charged  with  hypocrisy  for  confining  myself  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  moral  force  measures.  I,  of  course,  could  not  expect  that  men 
who  regarded  me  as  a  milk-and-water  reformer,  or  denounced  me  as  a  hypo- 
crite, would  subscribe  to  my  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  I  knew  there  were 
parties  who  would  subscribe  towards  the  defence  of  a  moral  force  Chartist, 
who  would  not  subscribe  towards  the  defence  of  physical,  force  Chartists.  To 
prevent  embarrassment,  therefore,  and  to  afford  every  man  an  opportunity  of 
contributing  towards  such  objects  as  he  thought  fit, — to  give  both  the  physical 
force  men  and  myself  the  best  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  means  of  defence, 
I  preferred  a  separate  Committee  for  myself.  I  do  so  still.  I  see  no  harm  in 
doing  so.  In  pursuing  this  course,  I  do  unto  others  as  I  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  me.  I  want  no  one  to  answer  for  my  principles  or  conduct,  and 
I  have  no  disposition  to  make  myself  answerable  for  the  principles  or  conduct 
of  others.  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  judge  or  condemn  the  physical  force 
men.  The  physical  force  men  have  as  much  right  to  their  opinions  as  I  have 
to  mine  ;  and  they  have  as  much  right  to  declare  their  opinions,  as  I  have  to 
declare  mine.  But  they  have  not  a  right  to  make  any  one  responsible  for 
their  principles  or  proceedings  but  themselves.  If  they  hold  and  inculcate 
physical  force  principles,  they  must  do  it  on  their  own  responsibility.  And 
those  who  hold  and  inculcate  moral  force  principles,  must  do  the  same. 

I  will  explain  myself  a  little  further.  The  physical  force  men  are  not  all 
alike.  Some  are  opposed  to  anything  short  of  a  general  rising,  others  seem 
prepared  for  partial  risings;  while  in  one  case  an  individual  showed  himself 
ready  to  fire  at  an  unarmed  police  man,  and  take  away  his  life  in  cold  blood. 
Now  would  those  physical  force  men  who  oppose  all  partial  risings  or  fitful 
outbreaks,  like  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  the  mad 
or  reckless  rioter,  or  of  the  cowardly  and  bloody  assassin?  I  think  not. 
Suppose  the  murderer  of  the  policeman  at  Ashton  were  found  out,  would 
George  White  be  willing  to  identify  himself  with  him,  by  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee to  raise  a  mutual  defence  fund  for  himself  and  the  murderer  1  I 
imagine  not.  Why  then  should  he  wish  me  to  identify  myself  with  persons 
who,  though  they  have  not  been  charged  with  assassination,  have  still  done 
things  which,  to  me,  appeared  unwise  and  injurious?  I  am  ready  to  answer 
for  every  opinion  which  I  hold ;  for  every  speech  which  I  deliver,  and  for 
every  deed  that  I  do  ;  but  I  am  not  ready  to  answer  for  the  opinions,  the 
speeches,  or  the  proceedings  of  others.  Though  I  believe  there  are  advocates 
of  physical  force  who  are  good  and  honest,  sober  and  virtuous,  brave  and 
talented  men,  I  should  still  think  I  was  doing  wrong  unnecessarily  to 
identify  myself  with  them  ;  especially  considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  placed.  By  identifying  myself  with  the  advocates  of  physical  force,  I 
might  injure  my  own  cause,  render  certain  my  own  conviction ;  but  I  could 
not  benefit  ihein.  By  identifying  myself  with  physical  force  advocates,  I 
might  cause  myself  to  be  regarded  as  one :  but  I  could  not  cause  them  to  be 
regarded  as  moral  force  men.  And  why  should  I  injure  myself  by  taking  a 
step  which  could  not  be  a  benefit  to  others?  And  where  is  there  a  man  of  just 
and  honourable  feelings  who  would  wish  me  to  injure  myself,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  benefitting  othei-s?  The  course  therefore  which  I  have  adopted,  of  recom- 
mending separate  Committees  and  separate  funds,  is,  in  my  judgment,  both 
Tfise,  and  just,  and  honourable. 

Some  of  the  physical  force  men  acted  in  a  very  improper  and  unseemly  way 


at  my  Bradford  Meeting.  They  made  the  most  unreasonable  proposals 
imaginable.  I  therefore  refused  at  last  to  have  a  Committee  formed  for 
myself  at  Bradford  at  all,  and  contented  myself  with  naming  an  individual 
who  would  receive  contributions  towards  my  defence. 

George  White  refers  to  the  sale  of  my  tracts  at  the  meeting  in  question.  I 
would  ask.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  selling  tracts  at  a  meeting,  provided 
the  tracts  be  good,  and  true,  and  cheap  ?  Ought  not  the  lovers  of  truth  and 
reform  to  endeavour  to  aid  the  cause  in  every  way  they  can  %  The  Chartists, 
in  my  judgment,  would  have  done  more  good,  if  they  had  done  more  in  the 
way  of  multiplying  and  circulating  thorough-going  democratic  tracts. 

George  White  acknowledges  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  that  I  sadd,  tlie 
physical  force  men  might  act  for  themselves.  I  ask,  what  could  I  do  more? 
I  left  them  at  liberty,  though  the  meeting  was  my  own,  to  make  use  of  the  op- 
portunity it  afforded  them  of  forming  a  Committee  for  themselves.  The  only 
thing  that  I  required  was,  the  liberty  of  keeping  myself  from  being  nnneceesa- 
rily  and  uselessly  identified  with  persons  whose  opinions  and  proceedings  I 
could  not  approve. 

George  White  speaks  of  separate  committees  being  formed  hy  professing 
Chartists,  in  various  places.  Now,  /  am  not  aware  that  a  separate  Committee 
has  been  formed  for  me  by  professing  Chartists,  in  any  place.  I  know  this, 
that  I  have  never  recommended  such  a  thing,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  I  believe  that  the  parties  who,  in  various  places,  have  formed 
separate  Committees  for  me,  are  not  professing  Chartists.  They  hold  and  ad- 
vocate the  principles  of  the  Charter,  and  are  therefore  Chartists  ;  but  they  are 
not  professing  Chartists.  They  do  not  in  general  call  themselves  Chartists. 
Nor  are  they  connected  with  the  Chartist  Association.  They  never  Jiave  been 
connected  with  that  Association.  They  are  Chartists,  I  say  ;  but  they  are  not 
mere  Chartists.  They  are,  in  general,  Rfpublicans.  They  co-operate  with  the 
Chartists  in  all  their  moral  force  eflTorts;  but  they  purposely  and  studiouslj 
keep  themselves  aloof  or  apart  from  advocates  of  physical  force.  Most  of  them, 
are  my  own  personal  friends.  Many  of  them  are  persons  who  have  been  led  to 
embrace  the  principles  of  the  Charter,  or  the  principles  of  Republicanism, 
through  my  lectures  and  writings.  They  are  persons  who  believe  that  the 
cause  of  reform  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  foolish  proceedings  of  phy- 
sical force  men.  They  are  persons  therefore  who,  if  a  joint  Committee  were 
formed,  and  a  joint  fund  established  for  myself  and  physical  force  advocates, 
would  not  subscribe  to  it.  If  a  joint  Committee  were  formed,  they  would  BtiU 
form  a  separate  Committee,  and  establish  a  separate  fund  for  me.  If  therefore 
I  were  to  take  assistance  from  a  general  fund,  I  should  be  receiving  aid  from 
two  funds.  I  am  placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  I  must  choose  between 
having  one  fund  or  two  funds  for  my  defence.  If  I  were  to  have  a  separate 
fund  of  my  own,  and  still  receive  money  from  a  general  fund,  I  should  be 
chargeable  with  greediness  or  dishonesty.  The  least  that  I  can  do,  therefore, 
when  1  miist  have  a  fund  of  my  own,  is  to  content  myself  with  that  fund,  and 
leave  the  whole  of  the  money  subscribed  to  the  geiiei'ol  fund,  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  others. 

George  White  says,  'that  it  appears  from  what  has  occurred  at  Bradford, 
&c.,  that  the  unfortunate  Chartist  prisoners  and  their  families  are  doomed, 
not  only  to  neglect,  but  that  they  are  to  be  held  up  to  the  Government  at 
legitimate  objects  of  persecution,  under  the  sweeping  and  unscrupulous  appel- 
lation of '  physical  force  men.'  I  answer,  it  does  not  appear  so  to  me.  The 
only  conclusion  that  /  should  draw  from  what  occurred  at  Bradford,  would  be 
simply  this,  that  each  party  should  bear  the  responsibility  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  every  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  aid  and  support  such 
parties  as  he  might  consider  it  his  duly  to  aid  and  support. 

The  charge  that  I  am  disposed  to  hold  up  the  unfortunate  Chartist  prisoners 
to  Government  as  legitimate  objects  of  persecution,  is  both  false  and  out- 
rageous. So  far  from  holding  up  the  Chartist  prisoners  to  Government  as 
legitimate  objects  of  persecution,  I  have  done  just  the  contrary.  I  have  de- 
nounced the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  persecuting  even  the  physical 
force  Chartists,  till  they  have  ceased  to  provoke  physical  force  by  their 
tyrannical  proceedings.  I  have  declared,  over  and  over  again,  both  in  my 
lectures  and  publications,  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
persecuting  any  Reformer,  however  imprudent  or  extravagant  he  may  be, 
till  they  themselves  have  shown  a  disposition  to  do  the  people  justice. 
I  regard  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  our  aristocratic  oppressors  as  the  cause 
of  what  I  call  the  excesses  and  follies  of  certain  Reformers.  I  regard  the 
Government  as  the  cause  of  all  the  sedition  and  treason  in  the  country.  I 
have  contended  that  every  possible  allowance  should  be  made,  even  for  those 
Reformers  who  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  wisdom  and  propriety,  on  account  of 
the  outrageous  injustice  and  unparalleled  insolence  of  our  aristocratic  tyrants. 
I  deny  the  right  of  Governments  to  prosecute  political  offenders,  until  they 
themselves  have  done  their  countrymen  justice.  And  by  the  time  a  Govern- 
ment has  done  full  justice  to  a  country,— by  the  time  a  Government  has 
granted  to  a  people  their  rights,  there  will  be  no  room  for  prosecution. 
Sedition,  felony  and  treason ;  discontent,  dissafi'ection,  and  turbulence, 
will  have  passed  away,  and  peace  and  harmony,  security  and  plenty,  will  have 
happily  taken  their  places. 

The  representations  given  by  George  White  are  most  felse  and  malignant. 
His  letter  evinces  a  state  of  mind  truly  dreadful.  I  am  sorry  that  any  man, 
who  ean  treat  another  so  unjustly  as  he  has  treated  me, — who  can  represent 
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matters  so  unfairly,  as  lie  fcias  represented  my  conduct  at  Bradford, — I  say  I 
am  sorry  that  any  man,  who  can  thus  febrieate  and  circulate  falsehoods  of  the 
most  slanderous  and  outrageous  description,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  man 
who  has  done  his  best  and  his  utmost  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country  and  his  kiQd,ehould  go  under  the  name  of  a  Chartist  or  a  Reformer. 
So  far  from  holding  up  the  Chartists  as  legitimate  objects  of  Government 
persecution,  I  have  not  even  held  up  the  physical  force  men  as  legitimate 
objects  for  Government  persecution.  I  have  done  exactly  the  contrary.  Have 
I  not  over  and  over  again  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards 
Mitchel  and  Meagher,  O'Brien  and  Duffv  ?  Have  I  not  declared,  that  though 
I  differed  in  opinion  from  Mitchel  and  Meagher  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  for  the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  I  still  regarded  them  as  good  and 
true, — as  virtuous  and  godly  character3.  Have  I  not  denounced  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  towards  them  as  most  cruel  and  villanous  1  and  have  I 
not  declared  that  I  would  rather  take  my  place  with  Mitchel  in  banishment, 
or  with  Meagher  on  the  scaffold,  than  with  thosft  treacherous  and  cruel  men, 
who  first  drive  a  people  to  distraction,  and  then  proceed  to  prosecute  and 
punish  them. 

And  as  for  the  faTnilics  of  the  unfortunate  Chartist  prisoners,  I  have  not 
only  eneouraged  and  urged  mj  friends  to  support  them,  but  I  have  contributed 
myself  towards  their  support,  according  to  my  ability.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  I  did  after  my  liberation  on  bail,  was  to  send  five-shillings  to  the  family 
of  George  White,  at  Bradford  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  conduct  of  George 
White,  I  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  making  farther  remittances.  So 
far  from  wishing  the  families  of  the  Chartists  to  be  neglected,  I  have  repeat- 
edly urged,  not  the  Chartists  alone,  but  my  own  particular  friends,  to  contri- 
bute towards  their  support,  and  to  make  the  suiferings  of  the  bereaved  and 
injured  ones  as  light  as  possible. 

George  White  says,  'It  is  time  for  the  veritable  Chartists  to  open  their  eyes.' 
Who  are  the  veritable  Chartists  ?  Are  they  not  all  veritable  Chartists  who  hold 
the  principles  of  the  Charter,  and  long  and  labour  for  their  establishment  as 
lawl  Does  George  White  wish  to  have  it  believed  that  none  are  veritable 
Chartists  but  those  who  talk  about  arms  and  fighting?  Does  he  wish  to  have 
it  believed  that  none  are  veritable  Chartists  but  such  as  are  willing  to  be 
identified  with  himself? 

He  says,  '  That  under  the  pretence  of  cant  about  physical  and  moral  force, 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Chartist  movement  is  rapidly  departing.'  Such  talk 
spears  to  me  quite  ridiculous.  The  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Chartist  move- 
ment is  not  departing  at  all.  The  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Chartist  movement 
is  ^  strong  and  vigorous  as  ever.  The  credit  of  certain  unnatural  appendages 
to  Chartism  is  rapidly  departing.  But  as  fur  Chartism  itself,  veritable 
Chartism,  it  is  renewing  its  strength  day  by  day.  It  is  rising  in  credit,  and 
spreading  farther  its  influence,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  And  if  anything 
diould  prevent  it  from  speedily  triumphing,  it  will  be  the  conduct  of  certain 
individuals  whose  characters  at  present  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 

George  White  states,  '  That  I  have  openly  avowed  myself  a  member  of  the 
Iieague,  and  one  of  its  council.'  For  once  Gaorge  White  speaks  the  truth.  I 
^»e  avowed  myself  a  member  of  the  People's  League,  and  one  of  its  council 
too.  And  I  have  given  mv  reasons  for /ominj  the  League.  The  League  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage,  and  such  other  details  as  should 
be  found  necessary  to  render  the  Suffrage  complete,  and  its  working 
thoroughly  efficient.  The  League  also  disclaimed  the  use  of  all  means  but 
those  of  a  moral  force  character.  On  these  accounts  it  was  thit  I  joined  the 
League.  Let  a  C/uzrtiat  Association  be  formed  disclaiming  the  use  of  all  but 
moral  force  means, — leta  Chartist  Association  be  formed  for  the  object  of  seek- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  as  the  law  of  t'ae  land 
by  moral  force  measures,  and  by  moral  force  measures  alone,  and  I  will  join 
it  at  once,  and  employ  whatever  strength,  or  influence,  or  funds,  1  may  possess, 
in  labourmg  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object.  But  I  shall  not,  unless  my 
mind  should  greatly  change,  join  any  society  which  does  not  disclaim  the  use 
of  physical  force  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object. 

George  White  says,  '  He  hopes  the  people  will  not  allow  a  second  Stephens 
to  swallow  up  their  subscriptions,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  as  well  worthy 
their  support.'  I  answer,  so  far  from  wishing  to  swallow  up  the  subscriptions 
of  the  Chartists,  I  have  never  so  much  as  asked  for  a  subscription  from  the 
Chartists,  and  I  never  expect  to  ask  for  one  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  expressly  recommended  the  Chartists  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  re- 
soarces  in  helping  their  own  pirticular  friends,  or  the  members  of  their  own 
Association,  and  have  desired  them  to  leave  me  to  the  support  of  othere.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  on  this  subject  published  in  my  People 
some  weeks  ago : 

'  I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  that  I  prefer  the  plan  adopted  by  many  of  my 
friends,  of  forming  a  separate  fund  for  myself,  and  that  I  should  wish  my 
friends  not  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Chartist  Association  for  subscriptions 
on  my  behalf.  The  members  of  the  Chartist  Association  have  enough  to  do 
to  aid  their  prosecuted  fellow  members,  and  to  support  the  wives  and  families 
of  such  as  are  in  prison.  I  had  rather,  therefore,  that  the  members  of  the 
CharUst  Association  were  allowed  to  employ  whatever  funds  they  have  at  their 
command  in  the  defence  of  their  fellow  members,  and  in  support  of  their 
bereaved  and  helpless  families,  and  that  the  contributions  towards  my  own 
Defence,  should  be  raised  from  my  own  immediate  friends,  who  may  not  be 
members  of  the  Chartist  Association. 


'  If  any  particular  members  of  the  Chartist  Association  are  able  and  dis- 
posed to  aid  both  the  suffering  parties  of  their  own  Association  and  myself, 
they  will  of  course  be  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  let  none  be  pressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  any  of  my  friends  are  able  and  disposed  to  aid  the  suft'ering 
members  of  the  Chartist  Association,  let  them  do  so.  I  only  wish  those  mat- 
ters to  be  so  managed,  that  no  one  may  be  oppressed  or  burdened,  and  that  no 
one  may  have  any  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  liberality,  by  the  want  of 
a  little  arrangement  and  a  good  understanding.' 

Does  this  look  like  a  wish  to  swallow  up  the  subscriptions  of  the  Chartists? 

I  may  add,  that  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  secure  justice  even  to  the  physical 
force  Chartists.  Instead  of  holding  them  up  to  Government  as  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  persecution,  I  shall  hold  up  the  Government  as  a  legitimate  object  of 
reprobation  and  loathing.  Instead  of  holding  up  the  physical  force  Chartists 
as  legitimate  objects  for  Government  persecution,  the  worst  that  I  shall  do 
towards  them  will  be,  to  sorrow  over  their  distresses,  and  to  aid  them  in  ob- 
taining justice.  As  far  as  1  have  the  means,  I  shall  contribute  towards  their 
defence,  and  towards  the  support  of  their  wives  and  families. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  with  eager  longings 
for  the  peaceful  triumph  of  the  people's  cause, 

I  am  yours  respectfully,  Joseph  Barker. 

.J.  BARKER'S  TRIAL. 

My  trial  will  take  place  at  Liverpool,  in  the  early  part  of  December.  I  can- 
not state  the  day. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  together  with  an  abstract  and  ex- 
planation of  the  document  by  a  legal  friend  of  mine. 

The  indictment  contains  nine  counts.  Eight  of  those  counts  charge  me 
and  a  number  of  others,  with  advocating  physical  force,  and  recommending 
the  people  to  arm,  and  prepare  for  insurrection  and  rebellion.  The  other  re- 
maining count,  count  seven,  does  noi  charge  me  with,advocating  physical  force, 
but  with,  conspiracy  and  combination  on  thefirst  of -\pril,  and  divers  other  times, 
to  excite  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  discontent  and  disaffection  towards  the 
laws  and  Government  of  the  country,  &c. 

I  have  not  received  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  are  to  appear  against 
me,  nor  a  statement  of  the  things  which  they  are  to  testify.  I  cannot  therefore, 
at  present,  do  much  in  preparing  my  defence. 

It  would  not  be  proper  at  present,  to  state  the  plan  or  outline  of  my  defence. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  however  to  publish  the  substance  of  the  indictment  in  the 
next  number  of  The  Peoplb. 

The  copy  of  the  indictment  cost  £1  15s.  6d.  besides  postage,  &c.  Thns 
a  poor  man  has  to  give  £1  15s.  6d.  to  get  to  know  the  charges  to  be 
preferred  against  him,  as  well  as  to  pay  expense  of  postage  and  the  like. 
He  must  then  pay  farther  sums  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  are 
to  appear  against  him,  and  the  substance  of  the  evidence  they  intend  to  give. 
He  must,  in  the  next  place,  employ  a  lawyer  to  engage  Counsel,  or  else  forgo 
the  benefits  of  Counsel.  The  amount  of  the  lawyer's  charges  I  cannot  state. 
U'or  can  I  state  the  amount  which  a  man  must  give  to  secure  good  Counsel. 
The  amount  will  vary  from  ten  or  twenty,  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds. 

A  man  must  then  have  witnesses  from  various  parts  of  the  country ;  pay 
their  travelling  expenses,  their  board  and  lodgings,  as  well  as  remimerate 
them  for  their  loss  of  time. 

When  the  trial  comes,  t'ae  man  may,  after  all,  find,  that  his  preparations  for 
defence  are  unavailing  :  that  spies  and  traitors  are  prepared  to  bear  false 
witness  against  him,  and  render  his  escape  impossible.  Then  the  Juries,  I  am 
told,  are  invariably  picked  in  political  trials,  and  the  Judges  almost  invari- 
ably take  sides  against  the  prisoner.  Then  while  the  prisoner  speaks  once, 
the  prosecutor  speaks  twice,  and  the  Judge  once.  So  that  the  Government 
have  every  advantage,  and  the  prisoner  none.  The  law,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  law,  are  so  framed,  as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  poor  man  to  ob- 
tain justice.  The  law,  which  ought  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the  poor,  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  an  engine  for  the  poor  man's  oppression  and  destruction. 

We  want  a  democratic  Government, — a  Government  that  will  change  the 
whole  character  of  the  law, — a  Government  that  will  respect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  poor,  and  do  justice  to  the  people  at  large. 

I  want  my  friends,  in  every  place  where  I  have  lectured,  or  preached,  or 
spoken  at  public  meetings,  from  February  last  to  the  present  time,  to  send  me 
a  letter,  stating  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
I  lectured,  or  preached,  or  attended  a  public  meeting  in  their  place :  together 
with  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether  I  ad  vocated  physical  force  or  moral 
force, — whether  I  recommended  people  to  arm  and  prepare  for  insurrection 
and  rebellion,  or  recommended  them  to  confine  themselves,  in  seeking  for 
reform,  to  the  use  of  peaceful  and  moral  force  measures  alone  ?  It  is  possible 
that  parties  may  be  brought  forward  to  swear  that  I  attended  meetings,  which 
I  never  did  attend,  and  spoke  at  places,  when  I  was  scores  of  miles  away,  or 
that  I  uttered  sentiments  entirely  opposite  to  the  sentiments  which  I  have  in- 
variably inculcated  :  and  I  wish  to  be  prepared  against  such  a  possib^ity.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  more  than  one  letter  to  be  written  from  eacn  place  ; 
but  my  friends  can  meet  together  and  assist  each  other  in  making  the  necessary 
inquiries,  and  ascertaining  the  dates  of  my  lectures,  my  speeches,  and  my  meet- 
ings, and  send  a,  joint  letter  with  the  names  of  the  parties  afiixed  who  are  pre- 
pared to  give  evidence,  on  oath,  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in 
the  letter. 
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I  liave  an  account  of  many  of  my  meetings  ;  I  also  know  the  dates  of  many 
of  them  :  but  I  must  have  the  testimony  of  others.  And  the  more  respectable 
and  creditable  my  witnesses  are,  the  better. 

If  my  friends  have  my  letters  in  reply  to  their  applications  for  me  to  attend 
meelino-3,  &c.,  they  will  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  dates.  Or  if  they  go  to 
the  printer  who  printed  their  bills,  he  will  haye  a  copy  of  the  bill  on  his  file 
very  likely.  Some  of  them  may  have  old  copies  of  the  bill  in  their  houses.  lu 
other  cases,  old  solitary-  bills  may  be  still  seen  remaining  on  the  walls.  In 
some  cases,  my  friends  will  hare  books  containing  the  account  of  money  paid 
for  travelling  expenses  and  the  like,  which  may  contain  the  necessarj'  dates.  If 
the  friends  will  meet  together  to  aid  one  another  in  this  matter,  they  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  without  a  doubt,  the  exact  date  of  every  lecture  or  speech 
that  I  have  delivered,  and  of  every  meeting  that  I  have  attended.  And  in 
every  place  parties  will  be  prepared,  I  know,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
in  no  case  have  I  advocated  physical  force,  or  recommended  people  to  arm ; 
but  that  in  every  case  I  have  opposed  physical  force,  and  urged  the  people  to 
confine  themselves  to  moral  force,  and  to  moral  force  alone. 

I  shall  have  two  or  three  reporters  engaged  to  report  the  trial  at  full  length, 
and  the  report  will  be  printed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  uniform  with 
The  People. 

If  I  am  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  I  shall  carry  on  The 
People  as  long  and  as  well  as  I  can. 

I  shall,  first,  insert  all  the  articles  of  my  own  that  I  may  have  before-hand 
on  various  subjects.  I  shall  then  insert  such  portions  of  my  correspondence 
as  may  be  calculated  to  be  useful  to  my  readers  and  the  public.  I  shall,  next, 
endeavour  to  write  an  article  occasionally  in  prison,  and  get  it  into  The  People. 
I  shall  ne-xt  insert  in  The  People  the  better  portion  of  the  communications  of 
my  literary  friends.  I  shall,  lastly,  open  The  People  for  public  discussion, 
allowing  any  candid  and  fair-dealing  individual  to  state  his  views  on  political, 
moral,  religious,  and  scientific  subjects,  leaving  other  individuals  to  reply  to 
them  :  allowing  one  man  to  ask  a  question,  and  leaving  another  to  answer  it. 
Thus  atfording  my  readers  and  the  public  at  large,  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
expressing  and  discussing  their  views,  and  contributing  to  each  other's 
illumination  and  improvement. 


ME.  MEAGHER'S  SPEECH. 


]^The  following  speech  of  Mr.  Meagher,  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
say  why  sentence  of  death,  &c.,  should  not  be  passed  on  him,  will  be  read  with 
interest  for  ages.] 

My  lords,  it  is  my  intention  to  say  a  few  words  only.  I  desire  that 
the  last  act  of  a  proceeding  which  has  occupied  so  much  time  should 
be  of  short  duration  ;  nor  have  I  the  indelicate  wish  to  close  the  dreary 
ceremony  of  a  state  prosecution  with  a  vain  display  of  words.  Did  I  fear  that 
hereafter,  when  I  shall  be  no  more,  the  country  I  have  tried  to  serve  would 
think  ill  of  me,  I  might  indeed  avail  myself  of  this  solemn  moment  to  vidicate 
my  sentiments  and  my  conduct ;  but  I  have  no  such  fear.  The  country  will 
judge  of  those  sentiments  and  that  conduct  in  a  light  far  diflerent  from  that 
in  which  the  jur>-  by  which  I  have  been  tried  and  convicted  have  received 
them,  and  by  the  country  the  sentence  which  you,  my  lords,  are  about  to  pro- 
nounce, will  be  remembered  only  as  the  severe  and  solemn  attestation  of  my 
rectitude  and  tnith.  Whatever  be  the  language  in  which  my  sentence  be 
spoken,  I  know  that  my  fate  will  meet  with  sympathy,  and  that  my  memory 
will  be  honoured.  In  speaking  thus,  accuse  me  not,  my  lords,  of  an  indecorous 
presumption.  To  the  efforts  I  have  made  in  the  just  and  noble  cause,  I  ascribe 
no  vain  importance,  nor  do  I  claim  for  those  efforts  any  high  reward ;  but  it 
so  happens,  and  it  will  ever  happen  so,  that  they  who  have  tried  to  serve  their 
country,  no  matter  how  weak  their  efforts  may  have  been,  are  sure  to  receive 
the  thanks  and  blessings  of  its  people.  With  my  countrj-men  I  leave  my 
memory,  my  sentiments,  my  acts, — proudly  feeling  that  they  require  no  vin- 
dication from  me  this  day.  A  jurj'  of  my  conntPiTnen,  it  is  true,  have  found 
me  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  I  stood  indicted.  For  this  I  bear  not  the 
slightest  animosity  or  resentment  towards  them.  Influenced  as  they  must 
have  been  by  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  perhaps  they  could  have 
found  no  other  verdict.  But,  what  of  this  charge  1  Any  strong  observations 
upon  it,  I  feel  sincerely,  would  ill  befit  the  solemnity  of  this  scene  ;  but  I 
would  earnestly  beseech  of  you,  my  lord, — you,  who  preside  on  that  bench, — 
when  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  this  hour  shall  have  passed  away,  that 
you  will  appeal  to  your  own  conscience,  and  ask  if  it  were  a  charge  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  impartial  and  indifferent  between  the  subject  and  the  crown. 
My  lords,  you  may  deem  this  language  unbecoming  in  me,  and  perhaps  it  may 
seal  my  fate ,  but  I  am  here  to  speak  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  cost.  I  am 
here  to  regret  nothing  I  have  ever  done — to  retract  nothing  I  have  ever 
spoken.  I  am  here  to  crave  with  no  lying  lips  the  life  I  consecrate  to  the 
liberty  of  my  country.  Far  from  it.  Even  here,  where  the  thief,  the  libertine, 
and  the  murderer  have  left  their  footprints  in  the  dust — here,  on  this  spot, 
where  the  shadows  of  death  surround  me,  and  from  which  I  see  my  early  grave 
in  an  unconsecrated  soil  is  opened  to  receive  me — even  here,  encircled  by 
those  terrors,  the  hope  which  beckoned  me  on  to  embark  upon  the  perilous 
sea  upon  which  I  have  been  ivrecked,  still  consoles,  animates,  enraptures  me. 
If  0, 1  do  not  despair  of  my  poor  old  country.    I  do  not  despair  of  her  peace. 


her  liberty,  her  glory.  For  that  country  I  can  do  no  more  than  bid  her  hope. 
To  lift  np  this  isle ;  to  make  her  a  benefactor  to  humanity,  instead  of  being 
what  she  is — the  meanest  beggar  in  the  world — to  restore  her  ancient  consti- 
tution and  her  native  powers — this  has  been  my  ambition,  and  this  ambition 
has  been  my  crime.  Judged  by  the  law  of  England,  I  know  that  this  crime 
entails  on  me  the  penalty  of  death,  but  the  history  of  Ireland  explains  this 
crime  and  justifies  it.  Judged  by  that  history  I  am  no  criminal ;  you  (turning 
and  addressing  Mr.  M'Manus)  are  no  criminal.  You  (turning  again,  to  Mr. 
O'Donohoe)  are  no  criminal ;  and  we  deserve  no  punishment.  Judged  by  that 
historj-,  the  treason  of  wliich  I  stand  convicted  loses  aU  guilt,  has  been  sancti- 
fied as  a  duty,  and  will  be  ennobled  as  a  sacrifice.  With  these  sentiments  I 
await  the  sentence  of  the  court.  Having  done  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty 
— having  spoken  now,  as  I  did  on  every  occasion  during  my  short  career,  what 
I  felt  to  be  the  truth, — I  now  bid  farewell  to  the  country  of  my  birth,  of  my 
passion,  and  of  my  death ;  the  country  whose  misfortunes  have  invoked  my 
sympathies,  whose  factions  I  have  sought  to  quell,  whose  intellect  I  have 
prompted  to  lofty  aims,  whose  freedom  has  been  my  fatal  dream.  To  that 
countiy  I  now  offer  as  a  pledge  of  the  love  I  bore  her,  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  I  thought,  and  spoke,  and  struggled  for  her  fireedom,  the 
life  of  a  young  heart,  and  with  that  life  all  the  hopes,  the  honours,  the  endear- 
ments of  a  happy  and  an  honourable  home.  Pronounce  then,  my  lords,  the 
sentence  the  law  directs,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  hear  it — I  trust  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  meet  its  execution.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able,  with  a  light  heart  and 
a  clear  conscience,  to  appear  before  a  higher  tribunal — a  tribunal  where  a 
a  judge  of  infinite  goodness  as  well  as  of  infinite  justice  will  preside,  and 
where,  my  lords,  many,  many  of  the  judgments  of  this  world  will  be  reversed. 
Many  were  moved  by  the  prisoner's  words  to  tears. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SUBSCRIPIIONS    TO    THE    BARKER    DEFENCE    FUND, 


From  R.  D.  Webb,  Dublin, 
„    W.  Proctor,  working  man,  Stanningley, 
„    M.  A.  Saddleworth,  -  -  -  - 

„    a  Stranger,  who  heard  Mr.  Barker  at  Leeds, 
„    Friends  at  Bradford,  October  16th, 


£  s.  d. 
2  0  0 
10  0 
0  5  0 
10  0 
0  3  3 
a  few  Friends  to  Civil  and  Keligious  Liberty,  at  Maccles- 
field,            1     4  S 

, 0     2  6 

„    a  Reformer,  Leeds,  six  postage  stamps,       -            -            -        0    0  6 
Postage  stamps  have  been  received  by  Miss  Walton,  from  Friends 

at  Pelton  Fell,  amounting  to  the  value  of           -            -        0     5  0 

Surplus  proceeds  of  the  Bradford  Meeting             -            -            -         4     0  0 

Collection  after  the  Meeting  at  Bramley  -            -            -            -        4  16  0 


£14  16    6 

Miss  Walton  has  received  various  sums,  a  statement  of  which  will  be  given 
in  an  early  People. 

John  Jewitt,  Ebchester,  near  Shotley  Bridge,  Durham,  has  kindly  engaged 
to  receive,  and  forward  to  me,  the  contributions  of  my  friends  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, towards  the  Defence  Fund. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hague  is  the  treasurer  for  my  Defence  Fund  in  Sheffield, 
and  not  Mr.  Osborne. 

I  find  myself  obliged  to  post-pone  the  notice  of  Mr.  Broadbent's  inter- 
esting document  respecting  the  '  Aspland  affair,'  till  next  week. 

Sir, 

I  write  to  inform  you,  that  the  friends  of  radical  reform  in  Ripon,  though 
not  in  the  van  of  that  noble  army  which  the  love  of  liberty  and  justice  in- 
spires, and  which  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Government  is  daily  increas- 
ing, have  resolved  on  having  a  tea  party,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  your  '  Defence 
Fund.'  . 

Believing  that  friends,  circumstanced  in  other  places  as  we  are  m  Ripon. 
might  with  profit  adopt  plans  similar  to  that  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
carry  out,  I  will  state,  that  several  of  your  friends  in  Eipon  have  promised  to 
supply  a  table,  and  dispose  of  a  limited  number  of  tickets  for  our  tea  party. 
Several  of  your  musical  friends,  vocal  and  instrumental,  have  likewise  pro- 
mised their  services  on  the  occasion ;  thus  we  have  secured  a  tolerable  biU  of 
fare.  We  shall  probably  have  a  good  audience,  and  an  opportunity  for  any 
whom  the  spirit  moves,  to  address"  the  same,  and  the  certainty  of  something 
for  your  '  Defence  Fund.' 

Mr.  James  Dunnington,  Temperance  Hotel,  is  appointed  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions^n  Eipon  for  the  'Defence  Fund.' 

Tours,  in  behalf  of  yonr  Eipon  friends, 

E.    DrDGBON. 

I  am  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  your  '  Defence  Fund '  in  Hud- 
dersfield ;  Job  Armitage  for  Berry  Brow ;  James  Hirst,  for  Holmfirth :  J. 
Terry  for  Brighouse;  Joe  Noble,  for  Rastrick. — E.  Eamsdkk.     

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barter,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agento. 
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A  PICTURE  OF    HEREDITARY    ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A    REVIEW,  ETC. 

In  1803,  the  King  sent  a  message  to  the  House  recommending  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  their  attention.  Sixty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  in  addition  to  his  former  allowance,  was 
accordingly  settled  upon  him  for  three  years  and  a  half.  The  amount, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  profligate  Prince's  engage- 
ments. 

The  supplies  voted  for  this  year's  public  service  amounted  to  above 
fifty-six  millions. 

England  again  declared  war  against  France,  and  men  and  money 
were  in  request  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  war.  Mr.  Addington 
was  now  Minister.  Pitt  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Queen.  The 
Queen  was  wishful  to  obtain  an  additional  increase  for  her  favourite 
spendthrift  son.  Pitt  was  afraid  to  ask  for  further  advances  so  soon. 
The  Queen  therefore  wished  him  to  retire  for  a  time,  to  make  room 
for  another  who  would  not  feel  the  same  objection  to  propose  an 
additional  advance  of  money  to  her  son. 

Queen  Charlotte  m.ide  a  great  profession  of  religion,  and  was  even 
lauded  for  her  piety  and  unspotted  virtue.  Had  a  woman  in  humble 
life  acted  the  part  which  Queen  Charlotte  acted,  she  would  have  been 
branded  as  an  adulteress,  a  liar,  and  a  thief. 

The  suspicious  characters  placed  about  the  Princess  of  Wales  re- 
ported to  the  Queen  every  interview  which  she  had  with  the  King. 
The  Prince  professed  to  believe  that  the  King  was  improperly  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  the  Princess,  and  spies  were  placed  in  various 
situations  to  give  notice  of  all  visitors  and  visits  the  Princess  received 
and  paid.  The  spies  and  their  employers  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  ;  they  were  unable  to  fix  upon  any  action  of  the  Princess 
injuriously  affecting  her  honour  or  her  virtue.  In  the  mean  time  her 
only  child  was  removed  from  her,  and  her  life  reduced  to  a  melan- 
choly blank.  The  parties  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Prin- 
cess, now  \alified  her. 

The  year  1804  commenced  amidst  the  ravages  of  war,  and  prepara- 
tions for  further  wars.  The  King  was  ill.  His  illness  was  occasioned 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  misconduct  of  his  family,  to  the  members 
of  which  the  Parliament  had  so  munificently  or  extravagantly  voted 
the  people's  money.  The  King's  sons  had  involved  themselves  in  tre- 
mendous debts  by  gambling,  and  had  wasted  enormous  sums  on  their 
dishonourable  female  connections.  The  King's  daughters  were  also  re- 
oorted  to  have  taken  advantage  of  their  open-air  exercises  on  horse - 
oack,  to  indulge  in  criminal  excesses  with  their  attendants.  The 
proofs  of  the  imperfect  virtue  in  one  of  the  Princesses  were  such 
as  could  not  be  gainsaid.  The  King's  mind  was  distracted  by  the  dis- 
grace thus  brought  on  himself  and  his  family  by  the  conduct  of  his 
daughters.  His  agony,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  public  exposure,  is  said 
to  liave  been  indescribable. 

When  Mr.  Addington  had  served  the  purposes  of  the  selfish  and 
artful  Queen,  he  resigned,  and  Pitt  again  took  up  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment.    Blood  and  destruction  consequently  increased. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  clamour  for  reformation  rendered  it  needful 


that  the  nation  should  be  terrified  by  rumours  of  a  French  invasion. 
The  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  extreme,  yet  larger  sums  of  money 
were  wanted.  The  ministry  knew  that  the  nation  would  make  no 
further  sacrifices  unless  alarmed.  The  cry  that  '  Buonaparte  was 
coming'  was  accordingly  sent  through  the  land,  and  the  poor  were 
stripped  of  their  scanty  apparel,  their  articles  of  furniture  were  sold, 
and  what  had  been  their  homes,  were  reduced  to  wretched,  dismal, 
and  unsightly  hiding-places  of  want  and  wretchedness.  It  is  said 
that  Pitt,  unfeeling  as  he  was  in  general,  had  pangs  of  remorse  about 
this  period,  when  he  thought  of  the  wTetchedness  which  his  policy 
had  created.  A  consciousness  of  the  injury  he  had  done  his  country, 
is  said  to  have  greatly  embittered  his  latter  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  1806,  the  minister,  Pitt,  was  seriously  ill.  On 
the  23rd  of  January  he  died,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  insolvent  :  forty  thousand  pounds  of  the  public  money  were 
voted  to  discharge  his  debts,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  such  villains  as  the  minister  Pitt  are  not  im- 
mortal. Fox  joined  the  ministry  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  but  died  on 
the  13th  of  September,  He  was  a  man  of  a  widely  different  charac- 
ter from  Pitt.  He  not  only  possessed  great  talents,  but  had  a  love 
of  libert)-.  He  was  not  however  a  faithful  man,  or  a  thorough-going 
friend  of  freedom. 

Six  years  previous  to  this,  a  vile  and  wicked  woman,  named  Lady 
Douglass,  had  removed  her  abode,  at  the  Queen's  desire,  close  to 
Blackheath,  that  she  might  have  better  opportunities  of  observing  the 
movements  of  the  Princess,  and  of  inventing  reports  to  the  Princess's 
discredit.  Lady  Douglass  succeeded  in  getting  introduced  to  the 
Princess,  and  in  securing  to  some  extent  her  confidence.  Her  efforts  to 
entrap  the  unsuspecting  Princess  were  unremitting.  The  Queen  sup- 
plied her  with  funds,  and  through  the  means  of  this  infamous  woman, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  vilifying,  outraging,  and  in- 
sulting the  Princess.  The  specious  and  abominable  slanders  did  not 
however  succeed.  The  Princess,  on  investigation,  was  honourably 
acquitted. 

This  year,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  father  of  the  Princess,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Jena,  Oct.  14.  This  was  an  additional  affliction  to 
the  Princess. 

Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Whitbread  professed  to  be  friends  of  the 
Princess,  but  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  temptations  of  money 
and  power  proved  too  strong  for  their  virtue. 

In  1807,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  succeeded  in  intimidating  the 
King  from  showing  his  usual  respect  and  kindness  to  his  niece,  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  By  threatening  to  expose  his  bigamy,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  leave  the  Princess  to  her  fate.  Mr.  Per- 
cival  published  a  book  in  defence  of  the  Princess.  The  book  had 
such  an  effect,  that  the  cunning  Queen  thought  it  prudent  to  advise 
her  friends  to  take  him  into  office.  Percival  accepted  office,  and 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  Princess.  Mr.  Canning  also  was  put  into 
office,  and  thus  alienated  from  the  cause  of  the  Princess. 

The  conduct  of  the  Prince  towards  his  wife,  was  at  this  time  most 
outrageous.  Many  times  he  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips,  and  drank  to 
her  speedy  damnation.  Yet  this  was  the  man  whom  the  newspapers 
flattered,  whom  the  Aristocrats  courted,  and  to  whom  the  selfish  great 
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ones  of  the  land  were  about,  in  course  of  time,  to  entrust  the  interests 
and  destinies  of  this  great  empire. 

This  year  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  visited  England.  The  inter- 
view between  the  Duchess  and  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
was  most  affecting  and  overpowering.  While  her  mother  was  in  Eng- 
land, some  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Princess  ;  but  on  her 
mother's  departure,  the  Princess  was  insulted  and  outraged  as  before. 

The  Kin<'  was  exceedingly  ill  during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
He  had  very  little  pleasure  in  his  family,  and  this  increased  his  illness. 

In  1808,  great  outcries  were  made  against  the  pension  list.  The 
productive  classes  had  begtm  to  discover  how  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry were  squandered, — they  saw  that  they  had  been  cheated  and 
plundered  without  measure  and  without  mercy,  and  many  were  eager 
for  radical  changes  in  the  Government  and  administration  of  the  king- 
dom. The  authorities,  as  usual,  assailed  the  reformers  with  threats 
and  prosecutions,  and  for  a  time  put  down  the  patriots. 

In  March,  the  City  of  London,  along  with  their  mayor,  John 
Ansley,  petitioned  both  Houses  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  for  the 
abolition  of  all  Sinecure  places  and  pensions  ;  but  they  only  received 
the  expense  of  their  labours  for  their  reward.  But  they  did  not  labour 
in  vain.  Government  insolence  and  aristocratic  cruelty  may  suppress 
the  appearance  of  discontent  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  remove  dis- 
content itself,  nor  can  they  prevent  discontent  from  issuing  in  reform. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Court  and  the  Aristocracy  at  this  time  exasperated 
the  people,  and  drove  them  to  the  terrible  resolve  that,  come  what 
might,  they  would  ask  and  struggle  for  their  rights  till  they  obtained 
them. 

In  1S09,  provisions  were  still  dear,  and  labour  scarce.  The  people 
were  consequently  grievously  distressed  :  many  perished  of  want  :  yet 
the  Government  demanded  an  additional  sum  to  carry  on  their  secret 
plots,  and  pervert  the  ends  of  justice:  and  they  obtained  it. 

This  year  the  celebrated  or  notorious  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  who  had 
been  previously  a  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  prove  that  the  Duke  had  violated  the 
laws  of  the  land  by  trading  in  military  promotions. 

The  Queen,  during  the  present  year,  made  great  sums  of  money  by 
speculating  in  the  Funds.  She  had  means  of  obtaining  information 
respecting  coming  events  which  others  had  not,  and  she  turned  her 
sources  of  information  to  the  best  account,  so  far  as  gain  was  concerned. 
The  moment  any  rise  in  the  funds  took  place,  she  sold  out ;  and  the 
moment  gloom  overspread  the  market,  she  bought  in.  The  Duke  of 
Kent  acknowledged,  that  by  this  speculation  alone,  his  mother  rea- 
lized four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  Queen  also  made  large  sums  of  money  about  tlnis  time,  by 
illegally  selling  cadetships  for  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  Randolph  and 
the  "notorious  Lady  Jersey  were  the  chief  managers  in  this  infamous 
affair,  though  the  Queen  was  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  received  the 
principal  part  of  the  spoil.  Dr.  Randolph  acknowledged,  that  the 
Queen  had  realized  seventy  thousand  pounds  by  this  illegal  traffic 
alone.  In  one  transaction  with  a  candidate  for  a  cadetship,  too  high 
a  premium  was  required,  and  the  candidate  was  very  much  enraged  at 
the  bold  attempt  to  impose  on  him  so  egregiously.  He  expostulated  ; 
but  Dr.  Randolph,  the  Queen's  agent  in  this  infamous  traffic,  refused 
any  further  communication  with  him  on  the  subject.  This  candidate 
for  the  cadetship  was  shortly  afterwards  visiting  a  friend  in  Paris, 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  English  Constitution  and  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom.  His  friend  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  gener- 
ous provision  made  for  all  aspirants  to  honour.  The  wronged  and  dis- 
appointed candidate  at  length  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  of  morti- 
fication, and  explained  the  whole  affair  of  his  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Randolph,  and  introduced  the  name  of  the  Queen  as  freely  as  the  name 
of  the  Doctor.  His  friend  was  surprised  and  astonished  beyond 
measure,  and  now  recommended  him  to  publish  the  whole  affair,  and 
circulate  it  through  the  surrounding  kingdoms.  They  applied  to  a 
printer.  The  printer  required  a  little  time  to  consider  whether  he 
should  undertake  the  perilous  task  or  not.     Time  was  accordingly 


granted.  The  printer  soon  found  that  he  would  subject  himself  to 
serious  consequences  if  he  published  the  account,  and  named  the  affair 
to  a  solicitor  of  eminence  in  London.  The  affair  was  afterwards  made 
known,  to  the  Queen's  youngest  son,  and  by  him  revealed  to  the  Queen 
herself.  When  she  saw  the  probability  of  a  public  exposure,  and  the 
overwhelming  infamy  with  which  such  an  exposure  would  cover  her, 
she  employed  her  son,  Duke  Edward,  to  compromise  the  matter,  and 
actually  gave  tvjenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  correspondence,  and  two 
thousand  inore  to  the  person  who  arranged  the  business,  on  condition 
that  the  matter  should  never  go  forth  to  the  public.  Our  author 
naturally  infers,  that  if  so  many  evil  deeds  of  the  Queen  found  their 
way  to  the  light  of  day,  how  numerous,  how  endless,  considering  her 
craftiness  and  caution,  must  have  been  the  dark  and  evil  deeds  she 
perpetrated  which  never  reached  the  light. 

The  Queen  employed  a  worthy  gentleman  to  teach  her  daughters 
writing.  This  gentleman  resided  in  London,  and  his  royal  pupils  at 
Windsor.  His  labours  were  very  great,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils  under  his  care  considerable.  After  attending  to  his  duties  for 
some  years  and  receiving  no  compensation,  he  asked  for  a  settlement 
of  the  account  from  the  Queen.  The  Queen,  instead  of  paying  him 
his  wages,  abused  him  in  the  most  extravagant  language.  And  she 
never  paid  him  ;  she  died  in  the  school-master's  debt.  The  school- 
master's losses  and  disappointments  broke  his  heart,  and  he  left  his 
worthy  and  amiable  family  in  distress  and  want. 

The  wretched  policy  of  this  year,  cost  fifty- four  millions  of  money. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  against  the  Duke  of  York,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  disgraceful  conduct  in  selling  commissions  in  the  Army, 
obliged  his  royal  meanness  to  resign  his  office  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  took  this  step  to  prevent  further  exposures,  and  to  save 
himself  from  the  heavy  disgrace  of  being  voted  out  of  office. 

In  September  of  this  year.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning 
fought  a  duel  ;  neither  of  the  parties  was  seriously  hurt. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1810,  a  terrible  sensation  was  excited  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  announcement  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
murder  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  by  a  man  named  SeUis,  the  Duke's 
valet.  The  Duke  had  retired  for  the  night  to  his  bed-chamber  soon 
after  midnight.  At  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  Neale,  the  Duke's 
attendant,  was  awakened  by  the  shrill  cries  of  some  person  in  great 
agony.  He  hastily  arose,  and  went  to  his  master's  bedroom.  '  Neale,' 
said  the  Duke,  '  send  for  Sir  Henry  Halford,  I  am  severely  wounded.' 
He  then  lay  down  on  his  bed,  and  would  allow  no  one  to  examine 
his  wounds  till  Sir  Henry  Halford  arrived.  As  soon  as  Sir  Henry 
arrived,  every  other  person  left  the  room.  When  Sir  Henry  had 
finished  his  examination  of  his  royal  patient,  and  given  his  directions, 
he  retired,  and  the  attendant  Neale  was  ushered  into  the  Duke's 
presence.  This  Neale  was  a  fellow-servant  with  Sellis,  and  both  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  for  some  time.  A  short  period  before 
this  affair  took  place,  SeUis  had  caught  the  Duke  in  an  improper  and 
unnatural  situation  7oith  this  Neale.  The  Duke,  as  was  natural,  -was 
afraid  that  Sellis  would  expose  him.  A  hrother  of  the  Duke  also,  Jhe 
Prince  of  Wales  himself,  in  fact,  if  I  understand  the  author  of  the:?e 
records  correctly,  had  received  accommodations  of  a  most  questionabi^e 
character  in  the  Duke's  apartments,  and  had,  by  this  act,  disquahfied 
himself  for  prosecuting  the  present  offender.  We  cannot  give  the* 
particulars  of  this  affair  at  length  ;  but  this  may  suffice  :  the  author 
of  these  records  plainly  intimates,  and,  I  think,  clearly  proves,  that^ 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  inflicted  his  wounds  upon  himself,  forC' 
the  purpose  of  concealing  a  most  horrible  and  bloody  murder  whichV 
he  had  just  committed  on  his  servant  Sellis,  and  thus  preventing  thel 
exposure  of  his  unnatural  crimes.  \ 

On  going  into  the  room  of  Sellis,  the  poor  creature  was  found  m\ 
his  bed,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear  :  life  was  quite  extinct.  ) 
The  character  of  the  wound  and  the  position  of  Sellis  in  bed,  together 
with  startling  disclosures   that  were  afterwards   made,  all  tended  to 
prove,  that  the  unhappy  man  had  been  murdered  by  his  master.  None 
of  the  Duke's  wounds  were  of  a  serious  nature.     The  newspapers 
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professed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Duke's  gradual  improvement  from 
day  to  day,  when,  in  truth,  the  Duke  had  never  been  seriously  injured. 

An  inquest  was  held  over  the  body  of  Sellis,  but  tlie  jury  refused 
to  return  a  verdict  in  consequence  of  certain  evidence  for  vrliich  they 
asked  being  withheld  from  them.  They  were  accordingly  dismissed. 
A  second  jury  was  stcorn  and  impannelled,  to  each  of  whom  a 
special  messenger  had  been  previously  sent,  and  each  of  Khom  was 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Court  or  the  Government. 
This  second  jury  refused  to  examine  a  certain  portion  of  the  witnesses. 
They  refused  to  examine  one  most  material  witness.  They  returned 
a  verdict  against  Sellis,  and  his  body  was  immediately  put  into  a  shell, 
and  conveyed  away  a  certain  distance  for  interment. 

Had  a  poor  man  been  in  the  condition  of  the  Duke,  he  must  have 
been  hung  ;  but  the  Duke  was  the  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and 
must  therefore  be  screened  and  acquitted. 

This  year  the  King  was  nearly  childish  and  blind. 

The  prosecuted  Princess  of  Wales  met  with  much  sympathy  from 
the  people  of  England  ;  so  much,  that  the  Queen  began  to  be  afraid 
that  her  efforts  to  crush  the  Princess,  and  screen  her  profligate  and 
heartless  son  from  public  indignation,  would  be  unavailing. 

On  the  second  of  November  the  Princess  Amelia  died.  The 
newspapers  said  a  great  deal  about  the  numerous  visits  made  to  her 
by  the  King  during  her  illness,  and  the  affecting  nature  of  their  final 
interview.  These  tales  of  the  newspapers  were  all  lies.  The  King 
was  too  ill  to  visit  his  daughter.  How  foolish  those  are  who  beUeve 
all  the  tales  of  the  newspapers. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  still  pursued  his  unmanly  course  of  life.  His 
character  now  began  to  be  known  amongst  the  people,  and  his  name 
became  hateful  to  their  ears. 

In  1811,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  Regent. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  the  1 2ih  of  February.  The  speech 
was  delivered  by  commission.  The  Regent  was  too  busy  with  his 
harlots  and  his  drunken,  profligate  companions,  to  attend  to  deliver 
it  in  person.  The  Regent  was,  besides,  at  this  time,  exceedingly 
busy,  preparing  for  a  desperate  attack  upon  his  wife. 

The  infamous  Duke  of  York  was  restored  this  year  to  his  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  though  so  lately  convicted  of  selling  situations 
in  the  Army,  and  making  large  sums  by  the  illegal  traffic. 

The  amount  required  for  this  year's  supply  yras  jifiy-si.v  millions. 

The  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  extreme  ;  but  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  relieve  the  suffering  poor,  the  Government  pas- 
sed a  number  of  inhuman  laws  to  silence  the  people's  complaining. 
The  Prince  and  his  selfish  attendants  added  insult  and  outrage  to 
plunder  and  oppression,  and  tortured  the  nation  without  measure.  If 
it  be  true,  that  with  what  measure  men  meet,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
them  again,  what  a  terrible  doom  awaits  the  aristocratic  tyrants  of 
these  realms !  How  foolish  for  people  to  leave  the  management  of 
their  public  afiairs  to  a  class  of  men  who  think  themselves  interested 
in  plundering  and  oppressing  them !  When  will  the  people  of  England 
use  their  understandings  in  matters  of  Government  ? 
(To  he  Continued.) 
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I  called  last  night  at  Mr.  C's.  Mrs.  C.  was  verj-  shy.  Formerly 
she  was  every  thing  that  was  kind  and  agreeable.  Jly  presence  ap- 
peared to  be  a  great,  unspeakable  pleasure  to  her.  She  appeared  to 
think  it  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  have  me  in  her  house.  Last 
night,  however,  she  seemed  to  feel  quite  unhappy  at  my  presence.  If 
she  had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  monster  she  could  hardly  have 
seemed  less  at  ease. 

What  have  I  done  to  cause  this  change  1  Have  I  given  up  teeto- 
talism,  and  begun  to  drink  1  No.  Have  I  given  up  temperance  in  food, 
and  become  a  glutton  ?  No.  Have  I  ceased  to  regard  the  truth, 
and  entered  on  a  career  of  falsehood  and  lying  ?     No.     Have  I  ceased 


to  attend  to  my  business,  and  involved  myself  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties 1  No.  Have  I  contracted  debts,  and  refused  to  pay  them  ? 
No.  Have  I  become  a  profligate  ?  No.  Have  I  deserted  my  wife 
and  my  children,  and  left  them  to  beg  or  to  starve  !  No.  Have  I 
abused  or  deserted  my  friends  ;  have  I  set  myself  above  them,  as  if  I 
thought  myself  too  good  for  their  society  1  No.  Have  I  been  de- 
tected in  some  act  of  dishonesty  or  fraud  ?  No.  Have  T  accepted 
some  Government  bribe,  and  sold  myself  to  the  support  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  1  No.  Have  I  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  taken  an  oath  to 
kill  or  destroy  my  fellow-creatures  at  the  bidding  of  fallible  and  inter- 
ested men  ?  No.  Have  I  betrayed  my  friends,  revealed  their  secrets, 
and  outraged  the  decencies  of  social  life  and  private  confidence  ? 
No. 

What  have  I  done  then  ?  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  identified  my- 
self with  the  masses  of  my  suffering  countrymen.  I  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  poor.  I  have  uttered  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  respect  to  the  oppressors  and  tyrants 
of  my  countrymen.  I  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  respect- 
able Whiggery.  I  have  declared  my  faith  in  the  pohtical  prin- 
ciples of  Channing  and  Emerson,  of  Washington  and  Adams.  I 
have  told  the  world,  what  the  Bible  had  taught  thgm  scores  of  ages 
ago,  that  Kings  are  curses  ;  that  Princes  and  Aristocrats  are  useless 
and  injurious  ;  that  Republicanism  is  better  than  Royalty  or  Aristo- 
cracy. I  have  exposed  the  wickedness  of  some  of  our  laws.  I  have 
shown  the  iniquity  of  our  system  of  taxation.  I  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  starving  Irish  and  English.  After  renouncing  the  errors 
of  a  false  theology,  and  unfolding  the  principles  of  a  pure,  imadul- 
terated  religion,  I  have  disowned  the  errors  of  false  policy,  and  im- 
folded  the  principles  of  just  and  rational  government.  Tkisis  what  I 
have  done.  This  is  the  crime  by  which  I  have  forfeited  the  respect 
and  kindness  of  Mrs.  C.  This  is  the  deed  that  has  made  me  hateful 
and  frightful  in  her  esteem.  This  is  the  deed  that  rendered  my  pre- 
sence so  disagreeable,  so  painful,  so  intolerable.  Had  I  only  been  a 
driaikard,  ]\Irs.  C.  would  have  pitied  me,  sighed  over  me,  and  la- 
boured to  reclaim  me.  But  as  I  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
— as  I  had  pleaded  for  justice  in  behalf  of  the  milhons  of  my  suffer- 
ing countr)'raen, — as  I  had  transgressed  the  hmits  of  respectable 
Whiggerj',  and  treated  the  masses  as  men  and  brothers,  I  was  a  sin- 
ner too  great  to  be  forgiven  ;  an  offender  too  great  to  be  endured. 

Alas  for  the  respectable  rich.  Alas  for  poor  Mrs.  C.  I  had  rather 
be  a  pauper  in  the  Union  Workhouse,  and  starve  upon  skillet  tiU 
death  released  me  from  my  sufferings,  and  the  parish  authorities  car- 
ried me  in  a  shell  to  the  grave  ; — I  had  rather  be  a  prisoner,  in  a 
damp  and  loathsome  dungeon,  with  none  but  a  heartless  policeman 
to  speak  to  me  through  the  trellis  hole  of  my  iron  door,  or  the  grating 
of  my  unglazed  window  ; — I  had  rather  be  a  banished  one  in  Ber- 
muda or  Norfolk  Island,  clanking  my  chains,  and  toiling  in  hopeless 
slavery  ; — I  had  rather  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  gallows,  and 
hung  in  the  face  of  cursing  multitudes,  than  be  the  respectable  Whig, 
the  proud  and  haughty  religionist,  the  pharisaic  professor,  the  unsocial 
and  uncivd  saint,  the  mock  philanthropist,  the  sanctimonious  mass  of 
scorn  and  uucharitableness,  which  I  sometimes  see  turning  away  the 
eyes,  snuffing  up  the  nose,  and  kicking  up  the  heels  in  contempt  of 
the  truthful,  virtuous,  self-denying,  and  devoted  friend  of  oppressed 
and  plundered,  of  toiling  and  starving  humanity. 

Gracious  God  !  when  wdl  professors  of  religion,  when  will  pro- 
fessed philanthropists,  learn  the  first  great  principles  of  truth,  and  the 
first  great  principles  of  religion  ?  When  will  they  cease  to  stram  at  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel  ?  When  wiU  they  cease  to  pay  tithe  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  and  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  truth  ?  When  will  they  make  the  inside  answer  in 
fairness  and  purity  to  the  outside  ?  When  will  the  foUy  and  hypo- 
crisy of  the  multitudes  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and 
the  servants  of  God,  be  brought  to  an  end  ? 

O  God  !  thou  hast  great  forbearance  ;  tliou  art  indeed  long-suffer- 
ing and  patient  towards  thy  erring  and  offending  children.     Assist  us, 
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gracious  God,  that  we  may  be  forbearing  and  long-suffering  as  thou 
art.  Preserve  us  from  those  feelings  of  revengeful  indignation  which 
at  times  would  rise  within  us,  and  prompt  us  to  expressions  too 
severe,  when  we  speak  of  the  men  and  women  who  dishonour  thee, 
and  bring  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  Allow  not 
the  errors  and  the  crimes  of  others  to  hurry  us  from  our  propriety. 
And  may  the  day  soon  come,  when  truthfulness  and  moral  worth, 
when  purity  and  charity,  when  courage  and  philanthropy,  shall  be 
revered  and  loved  by  all  thy  creatures  ;  when  the  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  his  brother  man  shall  be  esteemed  and  honoured  as  thy  own 
fair  image, — as  the  best,  the  holiest,  and  the  divinest  of  his  race. 
Amen. 


STRAINING  AT  A  GNAT  AND  SWALLOWING  A  CAMEL 


The  custom  of  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowina;  a  camel,  is  as 
common  in  our  day,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ.  There  are  many 
people  who  look  on  things  which  are  perfectly  innocent,  with  horror  ; 
while  they  look  on  other  things,  which  are  infinitely  injurious,  with 
comparative  indifference.  I  know  people  for  instance,  who  speak  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  disapprobation  of  dancing,  though  it  be  dancing 
only  in  a  private  family  party  ;  while  they  have  scarcely  a  word  to 
say  against  lying  and  slander,  fraud  and  theft,  drunkenness  and  profli- 
gacy. The  person  who  has  danced  a  figure  with  his  children  or  his 
friends,  they  admonish  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  preach  to  him 
of  the  risk  he  is  running  of  eternal  damnation  :  while  they  themselves, 
the  very  same  day,  will  sit  dowB  with  backbiters  and  slanderers,  with 
liars  and  hypocrites,  with  cheats  and  thieves,  as  if  they  regarded  them 
as  the  special  favourites  of  Heaven.  Like  the  drunken  Scotchman 
who  staggered  across  the  street  one  Sunday  morning,  to  reprove  a 
poor  creature  who  he  thought  was  sinning  against  God  by  whistling 
on  a  Sunday,  they  put  themselves  to  inconvenience, — they  go  a 
long  way  out  of  their  way,  to  reprove  a  woman  who  may  happen  to 
curl  a  lock  of  her  hair,  or  wear  a  fashionable  bonnet  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  cherishing  uncharitableness  and  malignity,  and 
practising  deceit  and  injustice,  the  greatest  crimes  under  heaven. 

I  am  not  writing  in  favour  of  dancing  or  curling  of  hair.  Dancing 
is  a  foolish  and  mischievous  thing  in  some  cases.  And  however 
harmless,  or  even  useful,  it  may  be  in  other  cases,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  say  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  an  unqualified  com- 
mendation or  sanction  of  dancing.  At  the  same  time,  dancing  in  its 
worst  forms,  is  not  so  bad  as  many  things  which  I  observe  in  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  stern  and  solemn  ones  who 
denounce  it  as  a  damnable  vice. 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  AND  NON-ELECTORS  OF  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  BOLTON. 


Gentlemen, 

Will  you  allow  me  to  contradict  a  report  which  has  been 
busily  circulated,  to  the  effect  that  I  should  not  claim  my  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  being  duly  elected  your  representative. 

I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  whatever  I  can,  both  to  secure  the  place 
to  which  your  votes  entitle  me,  and  to  discharge  my  duty  as  your 
representative,  in  such  a  way  as  may  prove  most  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  youi'  borough  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  at  large. 

A  number  of  individuals  have  come  forward  and  pledged  themselves 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  petition  against 
the  return  of  Stephen  Blair,  Esq. :  if  these  friends  redeem  their  pledges, 
— if  they  succeed  in  raising  the  neeessarj'  funds,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
be  prepared  to  take  my  seat  as  soon  as  Mr.  Blair  vacates  it,  and  enter 
on  my  duties  as  your  representative  and  as  my  country's  advocate. 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  having  received  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  preferred  against  me,  I  can  find  no  crime  whatever  laid  to 
my  charge  therein,  of  which  I  have  been  in  any  way  or  in  any  measure 
guilty.    I  have  reason,  therefore,  to  expect,  that  should  my  prosecutors 


arraign  me  at  the  coming  assizes,  they  will  not  be  able  to  convict  me. 
I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  feel  a  reluctance  to  express  my  feeUngs  on  the 
subject.  But  it  still  seems  only  right  that  I  should  state,  that  1  cannot 
see  how  my  enemies  should  succeed  in  convicting  me  without  the  grossest 
foul-play.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  anticipate  that  the  result  of 
my  trial  will  be  such  as  to  disable  me  from  serving  my  constituents  and 
my  country  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  may  also  add,  that  unless  I  am  gi-eatly  mistaken,  I  shall  not  be 
foimd  disqualified  to  serve  you  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  want 
of  a  legal  qualification,  if  a  committee  gf  the  house  should  decide 
that  I  am  duly  elected. 

Let  the  electors  and  non-e^ctors  of  Bolton  do  their  duty  in  claiming 
the  seat.  Let  them  present  the  petition,  and  engage  respectable 
and  able  counsel  to  advocate  their  claims  and  secure  their  rights,  and 
the  representative  of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  masses  will  take  his 
place  as  their  representative.  Joseph  Barker. 


AN  EMIGRANT'S  BLESSING. 


Farewell,  England  !  blessings  on  thee, 

Stem  and  niggard  as  thou  art ; 
Harshly,  Mother,  thou  hast  used  me, 
And  my  bread  thou  hast  refused  me ; 

But  'tis  agony  to  part. 
'Twill  pass  over ;  for  I  would  not 

Bear  again  what  I  could  tell; — 
Half  the  ills  that  I  have  suffer'd  ; 

Though  I  loved  thee  tnice  as  well. 
So — my  blessings  on  thee,  England, 

And  a  long  and  last  farewell. 

Other  regions  will  provide  me 

Independence  for  my  age  : 
Eecompense  for  hard  exertion — 
For  my  children  the  reversion 

Of  a  goodly  heritage. 
England — tliis  thou  couldst  not  give  me ; 

England,  pamperer  of  squires. 
Landlord-ridden,  pride-encmnber'd, 

Quencher  of  the  poor  man's  fires ; — 
But,  farewell  I     3Iy  blessing  on  thee  ; 

Thou  art  country  of  my  sires. 

Though  I  love,  I'm  glad  to  fly  thee ; 

Who  would  live  in  hopeless  toil, 
Evil-steep'd  and  ill-exampled, 
Press'd  and  jostled,  erush'd  and  trampled. 

Interloper  ou  the  soil !  — 
If  there  were  one  other  country 

AVhere  an  honest  man  might  go : 
Winning  corn-fields  from  the  forest — 

All  his  own,  too — blow  by  blow  ? 
Farewell,  England — I  regret  thee. 

But  my  tears  refuse  to  flow. 

Haply  o'er  the  southern  ocean 

I  shall  do  my  part,  to  rear 
A  new  nation,  Saxon-blooded, 
Which  with  plenty  crowned  and  studded. 

To  its  happy  children  dear, 
Shall  eclipse  thy  fame,  0  England ; 

Taught  and  warned  alike  by  thee ; — 
Mightier  with  unshackled  coromerce, 

Mightier  in  her  men  more  free, 
Mightier  in  her  virgin  vigour, 

.\nd  her  just  equality. 

But  farewell.     My  blessing  on  thee  ! 

Never,  till  my  latest  day, 
Shall  my  memory  cease  to  ponder 
On  thy  fate,  where'er  I  wander ; — 

Never  shall  I  cease  to  pray 
That  thy  poor  may  yet  be  happy  ; 

That  thy  rich  their  pride  may  quell ; 
That  thou  may'st  in  peaceful  progress 

All  thy  misery  dispel ; — 
Queen  of  nations  :  once  their  model — 

God  be  with  thee  !  Farethee-well ! 


Mackat. 
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THE  INDICTMENT. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Indictment,  put  into  English  by  a  legal 
friend. 

JIy  Dear  Sik, 

I  have  received  the  Copy  of  the  Indictment,  and  send  it  to  you  this 
•day. 

The  indictment  contains  nine  Counts,  and  it  may  guide  you  in  wandering 
through  the  maze  of  legal  absurdity  usually  found  in  such  documents,  if  I  tell 
you  the  substance  and  meaning  of  these  Counts. 

The  1st  Count  charges  yourself,  Geo.  Archdeacon,  and  other  named  persons, 
amongst  ivhom  are  also  men  called  Roberts,  Rankin,  Clarke,  Grocott,  Xuttall, 
Donogh,  Wheeler,  Schofield,  Cropper,  Feeney,  Hoyle,  West,  Chadwick,  and 
Downey,  and  other  named  individuals,  with  conspiracy,  with  divers  others,  un- 
known, on  the  1st  April,  1848,  at  llanchester,  by  seditious  means  to  excite  discon- 
tent against  the  laws  and  government,  and  by  illegal  means  to  persuade  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  unlawfully,  not  only  to  resist  the  laws  and  Government,  but 
also  to  commit  insurrections,  and  to  hold  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  procure 
arms  for  these  purposes.  This  Count  lays  certain  overt  acts  done  in  further- 
ance of  this  conspiracy,  one  on  the  1st  April,  at  JIanehester,  by  all  the  par- 
ties; another  on  the  23rd  April  by  Archdeacon,  Roberts,  Eankin,  Clarke, 
Grocott,  Nuttall,  Donogh,  Wheeler,  and  Schofield  :  another  on  18th  May 
by  Archdeacon,  Cropper,  Feeney,  Hoyle,  West,  Schofield,  Chadwick,  and 
Downey;  another  on  11th  June  by  Archdeacon,  Clarke,  Donovan,  White, 
Leach,  Roberts,  Webber,  and  Rushton.  All  the  overt  acts  laid  in  this  Count 
are  unlawful  assemblies,  where,  by  inflammatory  speeches.  Her  Majesty?, 
lieges  were  persuaded  to  revolt,  to  resist  the  Government,  and  to  arm  for  that 
purpose. 

The  2nd.  Count  charges  all  the  parties  named  in  the  first  Count  with  con- 
spiracy to  resist  the  laws,  distm"b  the  peace,  to  revolt,  to  hold  unlawful  assem- 
blies, and  to  arm  themselves  for  resisting  the  laws  and  preventing  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace.  It  alleges  an  overt  act  on  the  1st  April,  viz.,  an  un- 
lawful assembly,  where  the  people  assembled  (other  than  the  conspirators^ 
were  by  inflammatory  speeches  excited  to  discontent  against  the  Government, 
to  resist  the  laws,  to  obstruct  their  execution,  to  revolt,  and  to  arm  with 
swords,  pikes,  &c.,  for  resisting  and  obstructing  the  laws  and  Government.  It 
alleges  also  that  the  conspirators  on  1st  April,  with  other  persons,  met  unlaw- 
fully at  Manchester  armed,  marching  in  military  array,  and  did  actually  resist 
and  obstruct  the  laws  and  Government,  committing  a  riot  and  injuring  and 
endangering  the  properties  and  persons  of  several  persons. 

3rd.  Count  omits  conspiracy,  and  avers  the  intention  of  all  the  defendants  to 
raise  discontent  in  the  minds  of  others  against  &e.,  to  excite  others  to  resist 
the  law  and  to  revolt,  and  to  arm  for  the  purpose.  To  prove  the  intention,  it 
alleges  an  overt  act  on  the  1st  April,  and  divers  other  days,  when  defendants 
unlawfullj-  assembled  with  others,  and  excited  by  inflammatory  speeches  those 
others  to  resist  law,  to  revolt,  and  to  arm,  &c.,  for  the  purpose. 

4  th.  Count  omits  conspiracy,  and  avers  defendant's  intention  to  raise  discon- 
tent in  the  minds  of  Her  Majesty  s  subjects,  whose  names  are  unknown,  and 
to  excite  such  subjects  to  resist  the  laws  and  Government,  and  to  revolt,  and 
to  arm  for  resisting  Government.  Sets  out  an  overt  act  same  as  3rd  Count,  on 
1st  April,  but  omits  '  divers  other  days.' 

5th.  Count  charges  conspiracy  simply,  and  omits  actual  meeting  in  pq  blic. 
The  conspiracy  here  alleged  is  to  excite  Her  JIajesty's  subjecls  to  insurrec- 
tion, to  hold  unlawful  assemblies,  to  commit  breaches  of  peace,  and  to  arm 
themselves  for  these  purposes. 

6th.  Count  charges  conspiracy  simply ;  the  conspiracy  being  here  alleged 
to  be  a  combination,  on  1st  April,  to  procure  for  themselves  (the  defendants) 
arms,  with  the  intent  thereby  to  carry  on  an  insurrection,  and  to  obstruct  the 
laws,  and  break  the  peace. 

7tb.  Count  charges  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  here  alleged  is  a  combina- 
tion, on  1st  April,  and  divers  otJier  days,  to  excite  Her  Majesty's  siibjects  to 
discontent,  hatred,  and  disaffection  towards  the  laws  and  Government. 

Sth.  Count  charges  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  here  alleged  is  a  combination 
on  1st  April,  and  divers  other  days,  to  create  breaches  of  the  peace,  riots,  and 
snlawful  assemblies. 

9th.  Count  charges  all  defendants  with  a  seditious  intention  to  resist  the  laws 
and  Government,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  meeting  on  1st  April 
and  other  days,  at  llanchester,  with  others,  and  unlawfully  there  assembling 
to  disquiet  the  peace,  to  resist  the  laws  and  Government,  and  remaining  there 
a  long  time  making  a  great  noise  and  tumult,  to  the  great  terror  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Yours,  &c.. 

It  will  be  seen  that  eight  of  the  Counts  charge  the  recommendation  of  armed 
insurrection,  and  that  the  remaining  one  charges  conspiracy.  I,  however, 
have  neither  recommended  armed  insurrection,  nor  have  I  conspired. — J.  B. 


'  £very  Man  his  own  Doctor,'  or  the  '  Cold  Water  Cure,'  is  Is.  cloth  boards, 
or  8d.  stitched.  It  was  said  to  be  6d.,  stitched,  in  the  Almanac,  but  this  was 
a,  mistake. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


October  Slst,  1848. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  was  not  till  within  a  few  days  since,  that  I  read  your  account 
of  your  arrest,  and  the  report  of  the  lecture  in  No.  19  of  The  People,  on  which 
it  was  founded. 

Your  motive  was  good  and  admirable — a  sense  of  duty,  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  happiness  of  your  fellow-creatures.  And  in  this  I  sincerely 
sympathize  with  you;  for  such  a  motive  should  always  guide  our  conduct. 
We  may  certainly  err  in  carrying  it  out.  But  we  have  still  consolation  in  the 
reflection  that  our  intention  was  good,  and  we  may  hence  entertain  a  humble 
hope  of  the  divine  approbation.  It  must  be  well,  therefore,  to  mean  well — 
best  on  all  occasions — most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  most  pleasing 
to  ourselves  on  reflection.  But  we  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  that  the 
supposed  good  intention  is  really  good.  Is  it  consistent  with  truth  and  jus- 
tice, with  sincerity  and  disinterestedness,  with  humility  and  meekness, 
with  candour  and  charity,  with  kindness  and  benevolence,  with  peace 
and  good  will  >  A  righteous  cause  needs  only  righteous  means ;  and 
such  only,  strictly  speaking,  can  meet  with  the  approbation  of  God.  He 
will  ever,  no  doubt,  graciously  regard  the  good  intention,  even  if  it  be 
mistaken :  but  he  can  love  only  that  which  is  truly  in  itself  good. 
The  mere  ebullition  of  passion  is  not  righteousness ;  for  '  the  wrath  of 
man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.'  'The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above,'  and  which,  therefore,  can  alone  guide  us  in  the  good  and  the 
right  waj-,  ■  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.'  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  holy  indignation  :  and  it  is  never  more  holy,  than  when  it  is 
directed  agaiast  iniquity.  X  truly  good  man  cannot  help  displaying  it  on 
such  occasions.  Jesus  Christ  displayed  it  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
But  while  it  arose  with  him  in  almost  fearful  sublimity,  it  was  chastened  with 
the  utmost  self  possession,  and  the  utmost  calmness  of  solemnity.  There  was 
no  personal  asperity  in  it,  no  personal  considerations  whatever.  It  wrung  hii5 
heart  as  he  gave  it  utterance  :  and  while  he  denounced  woe  on  the  iniquitous, 
he  wept  in  sorrow  over  their  hapless  fate.  Nor  was  this  in  the  least  affected, 
but  perfectly  natural.  It  was  the  grandeur  of  virtue,  but  evidently  virtue 
appeared  above  all.  Oh,  it  is  a  sad  indication  of  character  to  speak  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  same  bland  and  gentle  strain  !  But  it  is  equally  indicative 
of  something  morally  wrong,  to  speak  of  the  one  with  personal  asperity,  and 
of  the  other  with  self  righteous  exclusiveness. 

3Iay  the  example  of  .Jesus  teach  us  to  .judge  all  things  righteously.  May  he 
in  all  things  teach  us  our  duty.  And  may  we  follow  the  path  which  he  marks 
out  to  us,  with  undeviating  steadfastness  and  fidelity  to  the  end.  Then,  what- 
ever may  happen,  all  will  work  together  for  good  ;  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
will  be  promoted,  and  God  will  be  glorified  in  all. 

With  my  best  wishes  and  prayers  for  you, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours,  F K . 

ANSWER. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Xov.  3,  1848. 

Mt  Dear  Friend, 

You  write  too  vaguely  and  indefinitely  in  your  note  of 
October  31.  I  like  people,  when  they  disapprove  of  my  writings  and  pro- 
ceedings, to  speak  right  out :  to  tell  me  exactly  both  what  they  think,  and 
why  they  think  it, — to  point  at  once  to  the  sentiments,  expressions,  w  pro- 
ceedings of  which  they  disapprove,  and  to  express  their  disapprobation  freely 
and  without  reserve. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  what  you  say  of  Jesus.  I  see  no  great  differ- 
ence between  Christ's  way  of  proceeding  and  mine, — between  his  mode  of 
expressing  himself  and  my  o^vn.  I  think  that  both  you  and  many  other 
ministers  speak  at  random  when  you  speak  of  Jesus.  You  do  not  form  your 
opinions  of  his  character  and  doings  from  the  Gospel  history,  but  take  them 
up  on  trust  from  one  another.  You  are  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  with 
respect  to  Jesus,  and  imagine  a  dift'erence  between  his  proceedings  and  the 
proceedings  of  one  of  your  contemporaries,  where  no  real  dift'erence  exists. 
You  imagine  a  superiority  in  Jesus'  mode  of  proceeding,  where  no  indication 
of  superiority  is  furnished  by  the  Gospel  storj-.  I  cannot  enlarge  on  this  point 
at  present.     I  may  do  so  by-and-bye.     Meanwhile, 

I  am  yours  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

Joseph  Bareeb. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CORN  MILLS. 


The  Co-operative  corn  mills  appear  to  have  succeeded  well,  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  I  hope  the  parties  who  have  them  in  hand,  will 
continue  to  manage  them  with  care  and  fidelity.  I  also  hope  that  Co- 
operation will  be  employed  for  securing  other  advantages  to  the  masses 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  cheap  unadulterated  food. 
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THE  LEEDS  MERCURY. 

8,  Wesley  Street,  Manchester,  October  27th,  1S48. 

Sir, — ^I  was  sorry  to  see,  in  what  I  consider  yowr  really  valuable  periodical, 
The  People,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  unwarrantable  attack  on  the  Leed^ 
Mercury.  You  say  in  No.  22,  '  If  the  men  of  Great  Britain  were  wise,  they 
would  treat  the  Mercury  with  coiitempt,  and  would  spend  their  money  on 
more  truthful,  more  creditable,  more  manly  papers' 

I  have  for  many  years  been  a  reader  of  the  Mercury,  and  have  generally 
found  it  a  truthful,  a  creditable,  and  a  manly  paper;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
it  was  truthful,  and  creditable,  and  manly  at  a  time  when  such  virtues  were 
much  less  common  than  they  are  now.  I  believe  that  the  whole  historj-  of  the 
Mercury  would  prove  that  it  has  been  almost  constantlj-  battling  against  the 
Aristocracy,  and  has,  I  firmly  believe,  done  more  to  advance  the  true  political 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  country  than  any  other  single  journal  now  in  ex- 
istence. I  beg  to  say  I  have  not  the  slightest  possible  connection  in  any 
way  with  the  Mercury,  but  I  could  not  see  you  doing  what  I  thought  was  an 
injury  to  your  neighbour  without  pointing  out  what  I  consider  your  error. 
Hoping  this  will  find  a  place  in  your  next  number  of  The  People, 
I  remain,  your  well-wisher, 

William  Corks. 

REPLY. 

I  give  insertion  to  the  above  with  all  readiness ;  but  I  must  add  a  few  re- 
marks. 

I  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  however  truthfully  the  Mercury  may  have 
spoken  on  other  subjects,  it  has  never  spoken  truthfully  of  me.  In  many  cases 
it  has  refused  to  notice  the  meetings  that  I  have  held  or  the  lectures  that  I 
hare  delivered  :  and  when  it  has  deigned  to  notice  them,  it  has  noticed  them  in 
the  spirit  of  bitterness  and  falsehood ; — it  has  indulged  in  the  grossest  mis- 
representations and  perversions. 

In  the  second  place,  whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  Mercury 
with  respect  to  the  Aristocracy  generally,  it  certainly  was  guilty  of  gross  and 
horrible  flattery,  when  it  stated,  '  That  Lord  Morpeth  possessed  all  piossible 
excellency  of  personal  character.'  And  the  paper  that  can  bestow  such  false 
and  fulsome  flatter}'  on  one  Aristocrat,  is  not  to  be  trusted  when  it  speaks  of 
others.  Nor  is  it,  in  fact,  to  be  trusted  when  it  speaks  on  any  subject  what- 
ever. We  may  believe  what  it  says  on  some  subjects,  but  we  shall  believe  it, 
not  because  it  says  it,  but  because  we  have  evidence  of  its  truth  from  other 
quarters. 

In  the  third  place,  I  think  my  friend  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
Mercury  has  been  almost  constantly  battling  against  the  Aristocracy.  It 
pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  it  advocated  the  Eeform  Bill :  and 
it  advocates  now  some  kind  of  an  extension  of  the  Suffrage :  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  battle  with  anything  like  spirit  or  manliness,  with  anything  like 
courage  and  vigour,  against  the  Aristocracy.  How  little  it  says  about  our 
present  iniquitous  system  of  taxation  1  And  when  did  it  lift  up  its  voice 
against  the  unnatural,  the  iniquitous,  and  infinitely  injurious  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture  ?  It  occasionally  casts  a  shy  look  at  certain  abuses  of 
aristocratic  Government,  but  never  fairly  battles  with  the  Aristocracy  itself. 

Fourthly,  how  much  the  Mercury  has  done  towards  advancing  the  political 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  country,  is  not  for  me  to  say  exactly  ;  but  to  say 
that  it  has  done  more  to  secure  the  political  rights  of  the  people  than  any 
other  journal  in  existence,  is  saying,  I  think,  a  vast  deal  more  than  is  tnie. 

Fifthly,  the  faults  and  failings  of  the  Mercury  are  probably  owing  in  some 
measure  to  the  ignorance  of  its  proprietors  and  conductors,  but  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  if  some  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  the  Mercury  are  not  attributable 
to  something  worse  than  ignorance,  namely,  a  spirit  of  caste,  a  disposition  to 
worship  titles  and  rank,  a  low  and  wretched,  an  unmanly  and  ungodly  rever- 
ence for  wealth  and  birth  and  station,  and  a  corresponding  want  of  respect 
and  reverence  for  intelligence,  virtue,  and  talent. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  the  Mercury  weekly,  and  if  I  should  find  hereafter  that 
it  really  pays  respect  to  tnith,  and  does  homage  to  intelligence  and  moral 
"worth,  I  shall  not  be  backward  to  express  my  satisfaction,  and  give  the  Mer- 
cury its  due  of  commendation. 


THE  MEETING  AT  BRADFORD. 
Sir, 

We  write  to  give  a  further  confirmation  of  your  manly  and  upright 
conduct  respecting  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the  meeting  held  at  Bradford,  on 
Monday,  October  16,  and  also  to  clear  you  from  the  slanderous  calumny  with 
which  the  Editor  and  the  Bradford  Eeporter  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  would 
cover  you.  The  statement  which  yon  have  given  in  The  People  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  account.  The  Bradford  Keporter  for  the  Leeds  Mercury  is  a 
wicked  lying  man,  or  he  would  not  have  acted  so  unjustly.  We  are  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  management  of  the  meeting, 

J.  Steel,  Robert  Ajibleb, 

Bradford,  October  30,  1S48.  David  Ligbtowler,      James  Eedmah. 


THE  BOLTON  ELECTION. 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  which  I  received  some  days  ago  from  a  friend 
in  Bolton. 

Mr  Dear  Friend,  Bolton,  October  20th,  1848. 

Mr.  Flitcroft  states  that,  during  the  day,  he  has  been  sent  for 
by  the  Tories;  who  have  again,  by  all  sorts  of  cajolery,  tried  to  induce  him  to 
say  that  he  never  intended  to  carrj'  you  to  a  poll ;  but  he  determinately  re- 
fused to  make  any  such  statement.  They  then  urged  him  to  say  that  he  was 
serious  in  withdrawing  j-ou  from  the  contest  at  the  Nomination ;  but  that 
he  refused  to  do.  They  then  intimated  that,  as  the  mayor  adjourned  the  poll 
till  Thursday,  and  subsequently  sent  olFthe  warrant  the  same  night  (instead  of 
the  day  after  the  poll,)  that  made  the  whole  affair  illegal,  and  consequently 
void:  but  here  again  «o  ftismt  was  given.  Then  as  a  final  ruse,  they  intimated 
that  as  you  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  had  no  property  qualification  to 
enable  you  to  sit,  an  offer  to  yon  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  would 
probably  induce  you  to  domesticate  yourself  in  the  quiet  neighbourhood  of 
Wortley,  and  of  course  forego  the  honours  of  St.  Stephens,  as  such  a  sum  would 
be  of  more  use  to  you  as  an  obscure  'Printer  and  Publisher  at  Wortley,'  than 
being  a  member  of  the  '  British  Senate.'  To  this  Flitcroft  replied,  that  if  you 
did,  or  could,  consent  to  any  scheme  so  dishonourable,  he  would  Aj'm.se//' peti- 
tion the  House  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Blair.  Here  the  matter  ended.  We 
of  course  conclude  from  this,  that  the  Tories  have  no  confidence  in  their  own 
cause. 

Parties  are  now  busy  circulating  a  report  to  the  effect  that  you  are  not  going 
to  claim  your  seat,  and  that  you  are  going  to  let  the  affair  die  a  natural  death. 
We  therefore  want  you  to  draw  up  an  address  or  declaration  to  the  electors  and 
non-electors  of  Bolton  contradictory  to  these  reports,  and  to  allude  in  any  way 
you  may  think  proper  to  what  I  have  just  called  your  attention,  or  to  anything 
else  you  may  think  desirable.  We  think  about  150  bills  of  such  size  as  would 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  posting  the  walls,  and  for  exhibition  in  the  shop 
windows,  would  give  confidence  to  subscribers,  and  a  tone  to  the  subscription 
list.  As  we  meet  again  on  Tuesday  next  to  give  out  books,  and  appoint  Dis- 
trict collectors,  perhaps  you  could  drop  me  a  line  in  the  interval  containing 
your  views  on  the  above. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  for  the  injured  country  in  which  we 
live,  I^remain  yours,  very  sincerely,  K.  C. 


J.  BAEKERS  DEFENCE  FUND. 

The  following  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Inquirer,  by  mv  friend,  T. 
Madge.— J.  B. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  knoT\'n  to  most  of  your  readers  that  Joseph  Barker  has  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition  and  conspiracy ;  that  he  has  been  liberated  on 
bail ;  and  that  he  is  about  to  be  tried  at  the  Liverpool  assizes  in  the  month  of 
December.  As  there  will  be  considerable  expenses  attending  the  trial,  his 
friends  have  agreed  to  raise  a  defence  fund  in  his  behalf. 

I  might  say  many  things  which  would  tend  to  soften,  if  not  altogether 
change,  the  liarsh  opinions  which  have  been  formed  of  his  later  writings. 
But  this  would  be  quite  beyond  my  present  purpose,  and  would  introduce  a 
painful  .ind  endless  discussion. 

There  are  many  of  his  old  friends,  who,  even  though  they  lament  the  course 
which  he  has  taken,  still  respect  his  honest  and  faithful  devotion  to  every  cause 
which  in  his  belief  is  good  and  true.  Like  myself,  they  would  regret  that  he 
should  have  to  incur  not  only  the  anxiety  and  danger  of  a  trial,  but  also  its 
expenses.  Especially,  in  case  of  conviction,  would  they  be  grieved  to  see  his 
wife  and  family  afflicted  with  any  burden  which  could  be  removed,  in  addition 
to  that  one  so  hard  to  bear,  and  which  none  can  take  from  them. 

To  all  such  I  beg,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  say,  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  subscriptions  towards  the  '  Barker  Defence  Fund,'  of  any 
value,  from  a  postage  stamp  upwards. 

Yours  truly, 

Nev)  College,  Manchester,  Oct.  24,  1848.  Travers  Madge. 


SYMPATHY  WITH  J.  BARKER. 

Dear  Friend, 

At  a  meeting  of  friends  of  Joseph  Barker,  held  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  it  was  unanimously  Resolved, 

'  That  as  we  believe  Joseph  Barker  to  be  a  real  friend  to  suffering  humanity , 
and  an  earnest  lover  of  truth,  liberty,  and  peace,  we  hereby  resolve  to  raise  a 
Fund  in  this  town  for  his  Defence,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  these  thoroughly 
corrupt  and  wicked  men,  who  call  themselves  the  Government,  but  whom  we 
call  Whigs,  from  stopping  his  useful  career  by  imprisonment,  for  what  they 
call  sedition,  but  what  we  call  truth.  We  invite  every  lover  of  liberty  and 
light  to  subscribe  to  that  Fund  with  the  same  heart  as  they  would  defend  their 
own  Christian  liberty  and  life.' 

James  S.  Gilmure,  Chairman. 

Subscription  received  by  John  Mawson,  Mosley  Street;  Joseph  Barlow, 
Printer,  Nelson  Street,  and  the  friends  of  Joseph  Barker  generally,  in  New- 
castle. 
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THE  SOUL  ;  PHRENOLOGY,  ETC. 


The  following  was  written  in  answer  to  a  friend  who  asked  me  my  opinion 
of  the  notions  generally  held  respecting  the  Soul,  and  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  those  notions  and  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology,  &e. — J.  B. 

Dear  Sik, 

The  speculations  of  theologians  are  in  general  little  better  than, 
dreams.  I  pay  no  regard  to  them  myself,  at  least  I  place  no  confidence  in 
them.  More  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  what  the  orthodox  theologians  of  the 
present  day  regard  as  truth,  is  nothing  better  than  uncertain  conjecture. 
Their  speculations  about  the  soul  are  as  far  from  truth  as  their  speculations  on 
other  subjects.  I  should  nerer  allow  myself  to  be  prevented  from  receiying 
any  revelations  of  science  because  they  happened  to  contradict  the  doctrines  of 
theologians.  I  pay  a  thousand  times  more  regard  to  my  own  thoughts  .and 
my  own  feelings,  to  my  own  perceptions  and  I'easonings,  than  to  all  the  ortho- 
dox theology  the  sectarian  world  can  boast.  I  once  should  have  hesitated, 
ont  of  respect  to  orthodox  systems  of  divinity,  to  receive  the  revelations  of 
geology,  or  the  intimations  of  phrenology :  but  I  do  so  now  no  more.  It  is 
enough  for  me,  if  a  doctrine  bears  about  it  the  evidences  of  truth,  to  secure 
from  me  respect,  even  though  it  should  contradict  all  the  sectarian  theology  of 
of  our  times. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  human  soul  is,  as  to  its 
nature  or  substance.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  understand  man's  nature  in 
genrral.  I  know  what  I  am ;  I  know  what  I  feel,  what  I  think,  what  I  hope, 
and  what  I  desire.  I  know  what  constitutes  my  happiness.  I  know  wliat 
makes  me  miserable.  I  know  that  I  bear  about  with  me  the  marks  of  my 
dirine  original,  as  well  as  indications  of  a  high  and  glorious  destiny.  I  know 
that  the  world  in  which  I  live  reveals,  through  everj'  part,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  it,  a  great,  a  wise,  and  a  beneficent  Author.  I  see  the  uni- 
verse is  governed  by  wise  and  general  laws,  and  that  a  Providence,  all  perfect 
and  unfailing,  embraces  all  things,  and  attends  to  the  interests  of  all  beings. 
I  know  that  I  live,  and  that  life  is  an  infinite  blessing  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  but  very  great  reason  to  believe,  that  my  life  will  last  for  ever,  and 
that  I  shall  be  happy,  in  proportion  to  my  fidelity,  world  without  end.  All 
these  things  commend  themselves  to  me  as  rational  and  true.  And  they  are 
all  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  me.  Tiiey  appear  in  harmony  with  my 
nature.  And  it  seems  essential  to  my  welfare  that  these  great  principles 
should  be  true ;  and  /  believe  them  to  be  true.  And  this  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  my  religious  belief.  I  believe  no  book,  whatever  its  antiquity, 
whatever  its  origin,  whatever  its  pretensions,  or  whatever  its  history,  that 
contradicts  those  principles.  IsTo  book  to  me  is  an  authority  equal  to  my  own 
soul.  No  book  with  me  is  an  authority  equal  to  my  own  nature,  or  the  uni- 
verse in  which  I  live.  It  matters  not  what  name  a  book  may  bear,  nor  what 
high  claims  may  be  put  forward  in  its  behalf;  I  treat  it  as  the  work  of  men ; 
I  judge  it  as  I  judge  the  works  of  men  ;  I  prove  it,  I  test  it,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,  and  reject  that  which  is  evil.  I  deal  with  the  Scriptures  in  this 
way.  The  Scriptures  themselves  require  me  to  do  so.  I  should  not  therefore 
reject  the  intimations  of  phrenology,  or  the  revelations  of  geology,  because 
they  happen  to  disagree  with  the  teachmgs  of  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Scriptures  are,  in  many  respects,  most  useful  and  interesting  books  ;  but, 
like  other  productions  of  men,  the  best  of  them  are  imperfect.  To  use  the 
Scriptures  as  a  bar  to  free  inquiry,  is  to  abuse  them.  To  use  the  Scriptures 
properly,  we  must  subject  them  to  free  and  faithful  criticism.  In  other  words, 
to  use  them  properly,  we  must  use  them  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  know- 
ledge, of  assisting  our  inquiries,  and  not  as  a  means  of  shutting  up  our  souls 
in.  darkness,  and  making  us  look  upon  free  inquiry  as  criminal  or  unchristian. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Barker. 


COMBE'S  WORK. 

*  Kidderminster,  October  24,  1S18. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  your  attention  called  to  Mr.  George 
Combe's  '  Constitution  of  Man,'  by  a  correspondent,  in  No.  21  of  The  People. 
I  never  was  so  delighted  in  reading  any  work  as  I  have  been  in  reading  that 
of  Combe.  To  my  mind  it  contains  the  true  theory  of  the  divine  government. 
And  its  principles  are  in  accordance  with  the  moral  and  physical  advancement 
of  the  human  race.  It  completely  upsets  the  foolish  notion  of  orthodox  theo- 
logians, that  all  the  ills  which  afliict  m.ankind  are  punishments  for  the  sin  of 
Adam.  And  it  shows  that  most  of  those  ills  are  eradicable  by  mankind  them- 
selves, and  do  not  depend  on  supernatural  agency  for  their  removal.  The  in- 
troductory remarks  alone  contain  more  good  sense  on  the  divine  government, 
than  a  hundred  volumes  written  by  orthodox  priests  on  the  subject. 

I  join  with  your  correspondent  in  wishing  you  to  contribute  an  article  or 
two  on  the  laws  of  nature,  for  perhaps  you  may  advance  ideas  which  arc  not  to 
be  found  in  Combe's  work,  and  you  certainly  will  inform  the  judgment  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  it.  But  I  cannot  join  with  him  in  wish- 
ing such  articles  to  supersede  your  articles  on  politics.  I  consider  the  political 
institutions  of  this  country  so  immediately  affect  us,  either  for  good  or  ill,  that 
a  correct  knowledge  of  them  is  of  the  highest  importance.    And  how  are  the 


working  classes  to  obtain  that  knowledge  but  through  the  medium  of  such 
works  as  The  People.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  continue  to  labour  to  bring 
into  contempt  a  Government  which  hires  spies,  with  the  people's  money,  to 
betray  the  political  and  social  regenerators  of  the  country. 

Yours  truly,  W.  Cookson. 

RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

A  man  may  be  a  very  religious  man  so  far  as  feeling  is  concerned, 
and  yet  be  a  yei-y  inhuman  and  mischievons  man.  That  is  to  say,  he 
may  have  great  reverence  for  God,  an  ardent  desire  to  please  him,  and 
a  fervent  zeal  for  what  he  considers  to  be  God's  cause,  and  yet  be  fuU 
of  hatred  and  malignity.  For  the  religious  feeling  is  not  so  much  a 
guide  to  action,  as  d^  prompter.  It  does  not  exactly  teach  people  what  to 
do,  but  simply  prompts  them  to  do  with  vigour  and  earnestness  that 
which  they  think  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  with  the  religious  feeling  as 
it  is  with  the  feeling  of  hunger.  The  feeling  of  hunger  prompts  people  to 
eat  ;  but  it  does  not  teach  them  what  it  is  best  for  them  to  eat.  So  the 
religious  feeling  prompts  people  to  do  something  to  please  God  ;  but  it 
does  not  tell  them  what  it  is  that  God  would  best  like  them  to  do. 
Hence  religion,  in  connection  with  ignorance  or  error,  may  make  men 
terribly  injurious.  If  people  of  strong  religious  feelings  tliink  that  the 
best  way  of  serving  God  is  to  murder  men,  they  will  murder  men  by 
wholesale,  and  murder  them  without  remorse  or  mis-giving.  If  they 
believe  that  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God  is  the  torture  and  agony 
of  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  thej'  will  invent  and  inflict 
the  cruellest  tortures  imaginable,  and  even  take  pleasure  in  the  cries  and 
agonies  of  their  victims. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The  Temperance  Society  furnishes  a  proof  of  persevering  exertion.  It  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  has  carried  on  its 
labours  with  remarkable  steadiness  during  that  period.  It  has  done  incalcul- 
able good,  and  is  doing  good  still.  The  principles  of  Temperance  are  spread- 
ing. Contempt  for  intoxicating  drinks  is  increasing.  Teetotalism  is  regarded 
with  respect  by  millions.  Multitudes  that  do  not  practise  the  principle,  be- 
lieve it  to  be  safe  and  good. 

But  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  as  well  as  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  more  good 
has  been  done,  I  imagine,  by  unhired  lecturers,  than  by  hired  ones.  Many  of 
the  hired  agents  of  the  Temperance  Society  have  disgraced  the  cause.  They 
have  proved  themselves  unprincipled  and  profligate  men.  There  hare  been  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  the  general  run  of  the  hirelings  have  been  anything  but  honest 
and  truthful  and  virtuous  men.  The  friends  of  Temperance  must  not  there- 
fore tnist  in  the  labours  of  the  Temperance  Society.  They  must  not  impede 
the  society's  operations,  but  they  must  not  confide  the  Temperance  cause  to 
the  Temperance  Society  alone.  They  must  talk,  and  lecture,  and  write,  and 
print,  and  labour,  each  in  his  sphere,  exerting  what  influence  and  resources  he 
possesses,  for  the  reformation  of  drunkards  for  the  preservation  and  salvation 
of  all. 

Teetotalism  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is  safe  in  my  judgment  for  men  of  all  sit- 
uations, of  all  callings,  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  habits.  It  is  safe  in  all  coun- 
tries. It  is  safe  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  safe  for  women  as  well  as  for 
men.  It  is  more  than  safe  :  it  is  conducive  to  health,  conducive  to  luealth, 
conducive  to  comfort.  It  is  good  for  the  body,  and  good  for  the  soul.  It  is 
good  for  the  individual,  and  good  for  the  family.  It  is  good  for  the  nation, 
and  good  for  the  world.  It  is  friendly  to  intelligence,  and" friendly  to  religion. 
It  is  friendly  to  the  development  of  talent,  and  friendly  to  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  character.  It  is  friendly  to  peace,  and  friendly  to  liberty. 
It  strikes  at  the  root  of  both  war  and  slavery.  And  nothing  can  effectually 
save  a  country  without  it.  It  is  as  essential  to  the  freedom,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  happiness  of  a  nation,  as  good  laws  and  equitable  government. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  LEAGUE. 


The  People's  League  is  based  on  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffi-age. 
Its  object  is  to  advocate  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage,  and  of  all 
such  other  principles  as  are  necessary  to  render  the  Suffrage  efficient 
and  complete.  Its  policy  is  the  moral  force  policy.  It  disclaims  aU 
violence.  It  refuses  fellowship  with  advocates  of  violence.  The  plat- 
form and  the  press-room  are  its  forti-esses,  and  books  and  tracts  and 
lectures  are  its  weapons.  Its  principles  are  good,  but  its  labours  few 
and  inefficient.  It  has,  besides,  neglected  its  duty  in  reference  to  the 
Bolton  election.  I  question  whether  the  Executive  of  the  League  is  de- 
serving of  support.  To  be  successful  in  the  present  day,  associations 
should  be  active  and  honest,  bold  and  energetic.  If  I  receive  no  expla- 
nation from  the  League,  I  shall  consider  it  unworthy  of  popular  support 
and  confidence. 
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LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


Bufalo,  Seplemher  2itli,  184S. 
My  dkar  Wife, — 

I  hope  these  lines  will  find  you  in  good  health,  as  they 
leaTe  me  at  present.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  it.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have 
not  written  to  you  before.  But  the  reason  was,  I  did  not  like  to  write  to  you 
when  I  was  not  at  work.  The  reason  why  I  left  Patterson  was,  that  the  foundry 
was  burnt  down,  and  I  did  not  get  the  money  that  was  due  to  me  ;  so  that  I 
have  1  'en  short  for  a  while.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  I  am  better  off  now.  I 
began  to  work  in  Buffalo  a  fortnight  ago.  It  is  likely  I  shall  stop  in  Buffalo 
all  the  'iinter,  and  send  for  you  in  December ;  for  that  is  the  time  when  we 
get  paid  up.  I  am  receiving  12s.  a  week,  and  pay  Ss.  for  my  boarc'  ;  so  that  I 
have  4s.  a  week  left.  This  is  not  the  whole  of  my  earnings.  The  remaider 
runs  up  till  December,  when  they  pay  us  off;  so  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send 
for  you  then ;  for  I  want  you  to  be  with  me  very  much.  Some  say  December 
is  the  best  time  to  come,  for  there  are  not  so  many  coming  in  the  winter  as  the 
summer.  You  can  in  consequence  come  much  more  comfortably.  When  there 
are  so  many  coming,  it  is  very  unpleasant.  People  are  very  apt,  in  crowded 
ships,  to  have  the  ship  fever.  Then  again ;  you  can  come  for  one-half  the  money 
then,  and  be  better  looked  to  than  when  there  are  so  many  coming.  But  I 
shall  leave  it  to  yourself  to  come  when  you  think  best.  I  shall  send  the  money 
then,  so  that  you  can  come  either  then  or  in  the  spring.  If  I  were  coming 
over  again,  I  would  start  about  January ;  for  there  are  worse  storms  in  the 
spring  than  in  .January.  You  can  tell  me  in  your  letter  what  your  father  and 
mother  say  about  it.  I  don't  wish  you  to  offend  them;  they  have  been  so 
kind  to  you.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  what  they  have  done  for 
me.  If  ever  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  do  them  a  good  turn,  I  will  do  it. 
And  I  think  it  will.  If  I  cannot  do  well  in  America,  I  am  very  sure  I  can- 
not do  well  in  England. 

I  intend  to  get  a  regular  place  of  work  for  about  three  years  :  then  buy  a 
farm ;  please  God.  If  I  have  good  health  that  long,  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  one 
by  that  time.  I  can  buy  as  good  land  as  any  there  is  in  England  for  5s.  an 
acre,  with  the  trees  on  it ;  and  the  timber  on  the  ground  will  paj-  for  the  clear- 
ing  and  something  over.  And  the  land  will  want  no  manure  for  twelve  years. 
The  leaves  that  have  fallen  from  the  trees  is  the  best  manure.  I  should  never 
want  to  come  to  England  again,  if  it  were  not  to  see  my  relations  ;  for  there  is 
a  chance  of  doing  well  in  America.  Though  the  trade  is  worse  in  America 
just  now  than  ever  it  was  known  before,  yet  there  are  plenty  of  chances  to  do 
well  in  America.  If  you  cannot  do  well  at  one  thing  you  can  at  another.  I 
was  myself  offered  Is.  2d.  a  day,  and  my  board,  to  go  and  work  on  a  farm.  I 
should  have  gone,  only  I  bad  ju.st  got  this  job  in  the  foundrj-.  Wages  are 
lower  than  they  have  been  in  consequence  of  trade  being  so  bad.  I  am  getting 
6s.  3d.  a  day,  English  money.  "When  trade  is  good,  the  wages  run  about  two 
dollars  a  day,  or  8s.  4d.  English  money.  And  trade  is  getting  better  now. 
There  are  plenty  of  moulders  that  are  buying  farms  in  this  country.  Tell  my 
brother  John  that  I  wish  he  was  here,  for  he  could  do'well. 

Dear  wife,  1  wish  you  were  with  me  now.  It  would  not  take  more  to  keep 
us  both  in  living,  than  it  does  to  keep  myself  You  can  have  a  fat  sheep  for 
about  3s.,  and  you  can  buy  as  nice  a  fat  pig  for  one-penny  a  pound  as  ever 
you  saw.  Tell  WOliam  he  should  be  here  to  see  pigs.  There  are  hundreds  of 
them  running  about,  day  and  night.  You  can  buy  a  goose,  18  pounds  weight, 
for  9d.  A  turkey,  about  28  pounds,  for  2s.  The  price  of  meat  varies  from  Id. 
to  2d.  a  pound.  It  is  considered  dear  this  year.  You  can  buy  cheese,  a  whole 
one  at  a  time,  as  good  as  any  I  ever  tasted,  for  l.^d.  a  pound.  I  have  seen 
them  bought  at  this  price,  and  had  some  of  them.  But  butter  runs  from  2d. 
to  3d.  a  pound.  Tea,  runs  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  pound.  Sugar  runs  from  2d.  a 
pound  upwards.  The  best  sugar  is  4d.  a  pound.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  tea 
drinkers.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  to  be  seen  drunk.  In  America,  drunkards 
are  looked  upon  like  dogs.  Malt  runs  from  2s.  a  bushel  to  2s.  6d.  Hops  are 
4d.  a  pound.  You  can  buy  the  drink  for  Id.  a  quart  from  the  brewery.  Cider 
sells  for  2s,  a  barrel.  Whiskey  lOs.  a  barrel.  There  are  32  gallons  in  a 
barrel.*  All  other  liquors  are  about  the  same,  except  brandy,  which  is  dearer. 
So  that  a  man  can  get  dnmk  for  a  little  money.  Tobacco  is  6d.  a  pound. 
Cigars  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  dozen.  I  have  been  a  Teetotaler  these  three  weeks. 
And  I  have  had  no  tobacco  yet.  I  think  I  shall  be  a  Teetotaler,  for  Tee- 
totalers are  looked  on  wcll.f  Men  are  not  kept  under  here  as  they  are  in 
England.     The  masters  talk  to  them  like  talking  to  one  another. 

You  can  buy  potatoes  for  6d.  a  bushel :  and  apples  for  9d.  a  bushel.  Peaches 
can  be  got  for  2s.  a  bushel.  Flour  is  20s.  a  barrel  just  now.  It  is  rather  dear  ; 
but  it  will  be  down  next  week,  to  16s.  a  barrel.  They  are  bringing  it  into 
Buffalo  by  thousands  of  barrels  a  week. 

The  table  at  which  I  sit,  is  set  off  like  gentlemen's  tables  in  England.  There 
are  fowl,  cheese,  butter,  pies,  rice  puddings,  peaches,  and  apple  sauce  and  ice 
creams.    There  are  so  many  dishes  that  you  cannot  taste  of  all  of  them.     It  is, 

*  There  may  be  a  mistake  about  the  number  of  gallons  in  a  barrel.  If  the 
letter  be  correct,  whiskey  is  about  4d.  a  gallon,  or  a  !,d.  a  pint.  This  maJ/ 
be  the  price,  but  it  seems  to  me  hardly  likely. 

t  Our  correspondent  will  find  out  other  reasons  for  being  a  Teetotaler,  if 
lie  practise  Teetotalism  long. 


in  general,  as  I  like  it  to  be.    You  have  beef  steaks  and  potatoes  for  break- 
fast and  supper,  as  well  as  to  dinner. 

There  are  forty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  In  1812,  there 
were  only  six  houses,  and  the  English  came  up  the  lake  with  their  men-of-war, 
and  set  fire  to  those  houses  and  burnt  them  down,  so  that  there  was  not  one  left. 
Now,  it  is  a  fine  city.  There  is  a  powerful  battery  here,  so  that  if  ever  the 
English  come  again,  they  will  get  their  jackets  warmed.  The  city  can  raise 
ten  thousand  soldiers  in  a  half-an-hour.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Buffalo 
to  the  Niagara  falls.  These  falls  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  river  that 
runs  over  them  is  as  large  as  the  river  Thames  in  London.  The  water  falls 
above  two  hundred  feet  down.  So  that  on  a  still  day,  you  can  hear  the  noise 
many  miles.  They  have  a  railroad  that  runs  down  to  the  faUs  every  day. 
The  fare  is  4s.  there  and  back.  But  I  have  not  been  to  see  them.  Nor  do  I 
intend  to  go  till  I  have  sent  for  you.  For  I  want  to  see  you  before  I  see  the 
falls,  and  then  I  can  take  you  with  me  to  see  them. 

Give  the  child  a  kiss  for  me.     I  hope  she  is  well,  and  that  all  your  family 

are  well.     Give  my  love  to  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters.     I 

understood  you  that  Phebe  was  married  to  Samuel  Warbage.     Tell  them  I 

wish  them  much  happiness,  and  hope  they  will  do  well.        *        «        »         « 

Believe  me  to  remain 

Your  loring  husband, 

Charles  Jones. 


THE  POTTERS'  EMIGRATIOW^  SOCIETY. 

Mk.  Joseph  Barker,  Manchester,  October  1%th,  184S. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  frequent  answers  to  inquiries  respecting  Emigrants  and 
Emigration,  as  well  as  your  own  promise  to  supply  gratuitously,  and  from  the 
best  sources,  information  on  these  points,  embolden  me  to  ask  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  '  Potters'  Emigration  Society.'  Myself  and  a  few  friends 
would  gladly  join  it,  but  have  no  sure  means  of  forming  anything  like  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  safety  of  such  an  investment.  If,  Sir,  you  can  enlighten 
us  on  this  head,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  information  will  be  of  importance  to 
many  others  of  your  readers  as  well  as.  Sir,  Your 

Obedient  Servant. 

J.  E.  Lewis. 

P.  S.  If  you  know  anything  of  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  &c., — whether 
fever,  ague,  and  other  transatlantic  diseases  abound  in^the  Settlement,  you  will 
oblige  by  stating.  Also  what  chances  of  success  there  would  be  for  a  person, 
located  by  the  Society  whose  knowledge  of  agricvdture  is  merely  theoretical. 

ANSWER. 

I  am  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society,  but  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  Societies  of  the  kind.  I  know  some  of  the  parties 
connected  with  it,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  honest  and  well  meaning  men. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  appearance  of  this  short  notice  in  The  Peoplk, 
will  induce  parties  to  send  me  full  particulars  respecting  the  Societys  princi- 
ples and  operations :  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  substance  of  the  in- 
formation which  1  may  receive. 

I  believe  that  the  climate  of  the  country  where  the  Potters'  Emigration  So- 
ciety is  establishing  its  operations,  is  friendly  to  health,  and  that  the  land  is 
rich  and  productive. 

There  are  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  management  of  all  Emigra- 
tion Societies,  and  parties  who  go  out  into  previously  unpeopled  regions, 
should  look  for  hardships  and  deprivations  for  a  while ;  but  those  who  go  to 
America,  may  calculate  on  getting  sufficient  to  eat  at  the  outset,  and  on  becom- 
ing proprietors  of  large  and  productive  estates  in  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
American  emigrant  will  not,  in  general,  have  more  to  suffer  at  the  outset,  even 
in  the  worst  parts  of  the  country,  than  he  has  here  ;  while  he  will  have  every- 
thing to  cheer  and  encourage  and  delight  him  in  prospect. 


CO-OPEKATION. 

Sir., — Wc  have  formed  a  Society  at  the  New-road  End,  Leeds,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Co-operation,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  all  articles  of  consumption. 
Being  all  of  us  poor  working  men,  and  our  means  being  small,  we  are  paying 
threepence  per  week  per  member,  towards  raising  a  capital  to  furnish  our 
shop.  We  have  already  a  few  articles  to  sell,  such  as  sugar,  candles,  soap,  &c., 
and  we  feel  that  there  is  already  a  little  profit  for  us  every  week.  We  are  de- 
sirous of  having  more  members.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  announce  the 
same  in  your  truly  valuable  paper.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  house  of 
John  Loblej',  No.  9,  Esdon  Street,  New-road  End,  Leeds. 

William  Hellowell,  Secretary. 

Preston. — You  may  state  in  next  number  of  The  People,  that  Mr.  Hark- 
ness,  of  Church  Street,  and  Mr.  Drummond,  Friargate,  Preston,  will  receive 
Subscriptions  for  the  '  Barker  Defence  Fund.'  Tivo  female  friends  have  ob- 
tained Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  three  pounds. 

J.  Stephenson. 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  3.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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OUR   ADMIRABLE    CONSTITUTION    IN    CHURCH    AND 
STATE, 

IN    REPLY    TO    THE    BEV.    R.    SUTTON,    OF    RIPON. 


You  quote  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  says,  '  What  nation  is 
there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our 
God  is  to  us,'  &c.  I  answer,  first,  that  God  is  equally  nigh  unto  all 
nations,  and  is  equally  fjood  to  all.  If  the  Jews  believed  that  God 
was  nearer  to  them  than  he  was  to  other  nations,  they  erred. 
If  they  thought  that  God  was  really  kinder  to  them,  had  more 
benevolent  intentions  towards  them,  than  towards  other  nations,  they 
erred.  And  if  you  think  that  God  is  nearer  to  ■us  than  to  any  other 
nation, — or  that  God  is  kinder  to  us. — has  more  benevolent  intentions 
towards  us,  you  err.  God  is  equaUy  nigh  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  he  is  equally  hind  to  all.  He  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  the 
FRIEND  of  all.  If  he  hai  more  regard  for  one  nation  than  another,  it 
is  for  the  iceak,  the  defenceless.  But  the  truth  is,  God  is  good  to  all, 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  He  is  equally  good  to 
all.  And  if  he  does  not  place  all  exactly  in  the  same  circumstances, 
it  is  because  he  considers  that  it  is  best  for  nations  to  be  placed  in 
different  circumstances,  and  not  because  he  is  partial  or  exclusive  in 
his  regards. 

You  say,  '  This  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  the  Governor 
among  the  people.'  I  answer.  To  say  that  God  is  the  Governor 
among  the  people  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  a  most  false  and  blas- 
phemous reflection  on  God.  If  God  were  the  Governor  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  he  would  rule  them  in  a  very  different  way  from 
that  in  which  they  are  ruled  at  present.  Would  God  establish  and 
perpetuate  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  which  keeps  a  great 
portion  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom  uncultivated,  and  renders  it  im- 
possible for  the  people  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of  work,  preventing 
the  production  of  sufficient  food  to  supply  the  people's  wants,  and 
reducing  multitudes  to  utter  wretchedness  and  absolute  starvation  ? 
Would  God  give  the  principal  part  of  the  land  to  a  handful  of  men, 
and  leave  the  rest  without  a  space  sufficient  for  a  grave  ?  Would 
God  lay  all  the  taxes  upon  trade  and  industry,  and  let  the  land  go 
free  1  Would  God  lay  the  heaviest  burdens  on  the  weak,  and  place 
the  lightest  on  the  strong  ?  Would  God  make  Game  Laws  1  Would 
he  forbid  the  masses  of  the  people, — the  people  that  produce  the 
wealth  of  the  countrj',  to  kill  a  ravenous  beast  or  a  voracious  bird,  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,  or  preserve  their  lives  ?  Would  God  make  laws 
to  forbid  the  unemployed  or  starving  poor  to  gather  the  wild  fruit  in 
the  hedges  and  on  the  moors  ]  Would  God  make  laws  to  reduce 
vast  multitudes  to  pauperism  and  beggary,  and  then  employ  police  to 
apprehend  the  starving  beggar  and  distracted  pauper,  and  lodge  them 
in  a  dungeon,  for  presuming  to  ask  the  rich  around  them  for  a  piece 
of  bread  ?  Did  God  enact  the  Corn  Laws, — those  laws  which  have 
embarrassed  and  almost  destroyed  the  trade  of  the  countr)', — which 
have  impoverished  the  industrious  millions,  and  reduced  vast  multi- 
tudes to  utter  wretchedness  and  degradation  ?  Is  it  God  that  denies 
the  right  of  voting  to  the  industrious  classes,  and  gives  the  power  of 


electing  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tools  of  a  corrupt  and  unprincipled  Aristocracy  1  Is 
it  God  that  animates  your  Priesthood, — that  supports  Ecclesiastical 
Courts, — that  perpetuates  the  accursed  and  injurious  system  of  forced 
support  for  a  false  religion  and  a  perjured  priesthood  ?  To  say  that 
God  is  the  Governor  among  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland, — to 
represent  God  as  the  author  of  the  laws  which  disgrace  and  afflict 
these  realms, — to  represent  God  as  the  author  of  the  cruelties  and 
crimes  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  Affghanistan  and  China,  on  the 
Sutlej  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — to  charge  God  with  the  black 
deeds  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  law  and  government 
in  this  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  grossest 
and  most  revolting  blasphemy. 

You  say,  '  This  kingdom  is  the  Lord's.'  I  answer.  In  one  sense  it 
is.  But  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's  in  the  same 
sense.  The  earth  throughout  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
AU  the  nations  of  the  earth, — all  the  islands  and  continents, — all  the 
rivers,  seas,  and  oceans  of  this  globe  are  the  Lord's.  They  are  equally 
the  Lord's.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  no  more 
the  Lord's  than  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  or  the  islands  of 
Tahiti  and  Madagascar.  In  teaching  the  contrary,  you  teach  ungodly 
errors. 

You  say,  '  Let  us  teach  our  sons  and  our  sons'  sons  to  love  our 
country  and  to  respect  its  laws.'  I  answer,  You  cannot  well  do  both. 
If  you  teach  them  to  love  their  country,  you  must  teach  them  to  hate 
a  many  of  its  laws.  For  many  of  the  laws  of  this  country  are 
inimical  to  the  countr)''s  welfare.  Many  of  the  laws  of  this  country 
tend  to  render  the  country  a  dungeon,  or  a  dungeon-like  poor-house. 
Many  of  the  laws  of  this  countrv'  tend  to  render  the  countrv  a  scene 
of  discontent  and  turbulence  ;  a  scene  of  violence  and  bloody  insur- 
rection. In  teaching  our  sons  and  our  sons'  sons  to  love  our  country 
therefore,  we  must  teach  them  to  liate  and  oppose  a  number  of  its 
laws, — we  must  teach  them  to  labour  for  the  abolition  of  some  of  its 
principal  or  Juiidamental  laws.  We  wish  our  sons  and  our  sons'  sons 
to  love  their  country,  and  we  wish  them  to  love  all  other  countries  as 
well  ;  but  we  wish  them  to  distinguish  between  their  country  or  their 
countrj-men,  and  a  handful  of  unprincipled  and  inhuman  Aristocrats 
who  rule  the  countr}'  by  laws  of  blood  and  rapine,  and  employ  the 
power  of  Government  for  low  and  selfish  purposes.  Some  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  we  would  teach  our  sons  and  our  sons'  sons  to 
respect,  but  many  of  the  laws  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  teach  our  sons  and 
our  sons'  sons  to  despise,  to  loathe,  to  abhor,  and  to  oppose. 

You  add,  '  Let  us  teach  them  to  regard  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
author  of  those  transcendant  blessings  which  our  countrv  enjoys,  and 
which  it  will  continue  to  enjoy,  so  long  as  its  people  fear  God  and 
the  King,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change.'  Here 
you  intimate,  first,  that  our  country  enjoys  far  greater  blessings  than 
any  other  country.  Secondly,  that  it  enjoys  those  transcendant  bles- 
sings because  its  people  fear  God  and  the  I^int/,  and  meddle  not  with 
them  that  are  given  to  change.  Thirdly,  that  our  country  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  those  transcendant  blessings  so  long  as  the  people  fear 
God  and  the  King,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to 
change.     And  fourthly,  that  so  soon  as  the  people  cease  to  fear  God 
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or  the  King,  and  begin  to  meddle  with  them  that  are  given  to  change, 
they  will  lose  those  blessings.  You  also  intimate,  that  all  who  fear 
God,  must  also  fear  the  King  ;  and  that  all  who  fear  God,  must  take 
care  never  to  meddle  with  those  that  are  given  to  change.  All  those 
principles,  which  you  inculcate  in  this  one  sentence,  are  false. 

In  the  first  place,  our  country  does  not  enjoy  transcendant  blessings. 
In  other  words,  our  country  does  not  enjoy  greater  blessings  than  any 
other  country.  It  does  not  enjoy  greater  blessings  than  France.  It 
does  not  enjoy  equal  blessings  with  France.  The  people  of  France 
are  better  off  in  all  respects  than  the  people  of  England.  The  people 
of  France  are  generally  far  more  regularly  supplied  with  work,  and 
far  better  paid  for  their  work,  and  far  better  supplied  with  all  things 
needful  to  their  comfort  in  return  for  their  wages,  than  the  people  of 
England  are. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  late  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  in  his 
book,  entitled  '  The  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes,'  giving  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations  on  the  state  of  the  people  of  France  when 
travelling  in  that  country,  tells  us,  that  among  the  people  there,  you 
see  nothing  of  that  nakedness  or  raggedness  which  you  so  frequently 
behold  in  the  people  of  this  country, — that  the  men  and  women  are 
alike  substantially  and  comfortably  clad, — that  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  health  and  comfort, — that  they  live  well, — that  they  abound 
in  domestic  comforts, — that  comparatively  few  of  them  are  dependent 
on  their  labour  for  others  for  their  subsistence, — that  from  six  to  seven 
millions  of  the  people  are  land-owners, — that  the  land-owners,  with 
their  families,  number  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  millions  of 
individuals, — that  the  land  in  France  is  much  better  cultivated  than 
the  land  in  England, — that  within  the  last  fifty  years  the  wealth  of 
France  has  increased  from  four  to  six  fold,  and  is  infinitely  better  dis- 
tributed than  it  formerly  was, — that  within  the  last  fifty  years,  since 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  in  that  country, 
the  lives  of  the  population  of  France  have  been  lengthened,  on  an  aver- 
age, seven  years.  The  people  of  France  are,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  labour,  food,  and  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  in  far 
better  circumstances  than  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  people  of  France  dD  also  enjoy  greater  political  advantages 
than  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland.  They  have  no  expensive 
Monarchy.  They  have  no  despotic  Aristocracy.  They  have  a  Re- 
public. They  have  Universal  Suffrage.  They  have  Vote  by  Ballot. 
They  have  Equal  Electoral  Districts.  They  have  Annual  Parliaments. 
They  have  an  economical  Government.  They  have  the  prospect  of 
continued  improvement  and  of  general  prosperity. 
•  The  political  convulsions  with  which  France  has  been  lately  tried, 
in  consequence  of  the  perjury  and  tyranny  of  their  last  Monarch,  has 
subjected  Paris  and  some  other  of  the  large  towns  of  France  to  great 
inconveniences  and  severe  trials  during  the  present  year.  But  even  in 
Paris  the  people  have  not  been  so  miserable,  or  so  wretchedly  desti- 
tute, as  millions  of  people  in  England  and  Ireland  have  been  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  condition  of  France  has  been  grievously  and 
wickedly  misrepresented  by  the  Government  and  State  Church  news- 
papers of  the  country.  The  trials,  the  sufferings,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  French  people  have  been  shamefully  exaggerated  ;  while 
the  wretchedness  of  the  people  of  England  has  been  cloaked. 

Again  ;  Norway  is  in  a  better  condition  than  England.  The  people 
of  Norway  enjoy  far  greater  advantages  and  blessings  than  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  working  classes  in 
Norway  have  neither  over  hanl  to  work,  nor  over  hard  to  fare. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  land-holders,  and  those  who  are  not 
land-holders  can  readily  get  work,  and  obtain  fair  wages,  and  support 
themselves  and  their  families  in  comfort  and  plentv.  The  working 
people  in  Norway  have  generally  a  comfortable,  good-looking  house, 
with  four  or  five  commodious  rooms  comfortably  furnished.  Their 
children  are  well-fed  and  well-clad,  and  the  country,  in  general,  enjoys 
the  blessings  both  of  freedom  and  peace,  of  comfort  and  prosperity. 

The  people  in  the  United  States  are  better  off  than  the  people  of 
England  and  Ireland.     There  is  no  comparison  between  the  condition 
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of  workmen  in  the  free  States  of  America,  and  the  masses 
working  men  of  England  and  Ireland.  They  have  more  liberty,  fewer 
taxes,  better  laws,  and  more  rational  Government.  In  America  all 
can  get  regular  work,  good  wages,  and  abundance  of  all  things  need- 
ful to  their  comfort  in  return  for  their  wages.  And  all  have  a  chance 
of  becoming  land-holders.  And  rags  and  nakedness  are  unknown 
among  them.  And  theft  and  profligacy  are  not  near  so  prevalent 
as  here.  The  tidings  we  receive  from  America  are  of  the  most  de- 
lightful description.  They  have  no  state  church,  no  tithes,  no  game 
laws,  no  press-gangs.  And  their  superior  Government  costs  them  ten 
times  less  than  the  galling  and  torturing  despotism  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  costs  the  people  of  these  countries.  To  represent  the 
j)eople  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  therefore,  as  enjoying  transcen- 
dant blessings, — as  enjoying  greater  or  more  numerous  blessings  than 
the  people  of  any  other  country,  is  to  betray  the  greatest  ignorance,  or 
practise  the  most  criminal  deception. 

And  it  is  certain  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of  France,  Norway, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  are  not  bestowed  upon  them  in 
consequence  of  their  fearing  the  king,  for  they  have  no  king  in  any  of 
those  countries.  They  have  had  neither  king  nor  aristocracy  in  Nor- 
way for  ages  and  centuries  past.  And  though  the  faithless  and  inso- 
lent Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  did,  by  treaty,  place  the  Norwegians, 
in  some  respects,  under  the  King  of  Sweden,  yet  the  Norwegians  are 
still  their  own  rulers.  They  choose  their  own  parliaments.  They 
make  their  own  laws.  And  if  the  King  of  Sweden  refuses  to  sanc- 
tion a  law  passed  by  three  successive  parliaments,  the  law  is  put  in 
force  without  the  king's  sanction. 

The  United  States  have  had  no  king  from  the  beginning.  Their 
Government  is  a  Republic.  Their  chief  legislator  is  an  elective  presi- 
dent. In  the  Free  States  their  law-makers  are  chosen  by  something 
like  Universal  Suffrage.  Strange,  therefore,  as  it  may  sound  in  your 
ears,  Mr.  Sutton,  the  Almighty  has  dispensed  the  greatest,  the  richest 
and  most  abundant  blessings  to  the  nations  who  have  no  kings, — on 
nations  who  look  on  king- ship  as  a  curse, — on  the  nations  who  have 
driven  kingship  from  their  midst,  and  who  have  banished  the  last 
representative  of  monarchy  from  their  lands. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  people  of  France  and  of  the  United 
States  do,  in  general,  fear  God  :  but  men  may  fear  God,  without 
fearing  the  king.  They  may  fear  God,  and  have  no  king  to  fear. 
They  may  fear  God,  and  despise  king-ship.  They  may  fear  God,  and 
despise  kings.  They  may  fear  God,  and  despise  both  king-ship  and 
Aristocracy.  They  may  fear  God,  and  be  arrant  Republicans.  They 
may  fear  God,  and  hate  State-(^hurchism.  They  may  fear  God  and 
do  their  duty  to  mankind,  and  yet  make  it  a  part  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  an  object  of  their  existence,  to  banish  king-ship  and 
priestcraft,  and  aristocracy,  and  state-churchism  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  God's  regard  for  different 
forms  of  Government  from  the  condition  of  the  people  who  live 
under  them,  God  must  have  no  regard  for  royalty  at  all.  He 
must  despise  and  abhor  it.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  God's  regard  for 
the  different  forms  of  Government  established  in  different  nations 
from  the  condition  of  the  people  that  live  under  them,  God  must  be 
favourable  to  Republicanism  ;  for  the  condition  of  the  people  in  Re- 
publics is  invariably  better  than  the  condition  of  people  under  other 
forms  of  Government.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  light  in  which  God 
regards  different  forms  of  Government  by  the  rules  which  you.  have 
laid  down,  we  must  conclude  that  God  hates  both  Monarchy  and 
Aristocracv,  and  wishes  to  bring  them  into  utter  and  eternal  contempt ; 
but  that  he  loves  Democracy,  especially  in  its  purer  and  freer  forms, 
and  wishes  to  bring  it  into  high  repute  and  honour,  and  promote  its 
universal  and  eternal  establishment. 

Our  country,  so  far  from  deriving  all  its  blessings  from  monarchical 
or  aristocratical  Government,  enjoys  its  secondary  blessings  only  in 
spite  of  it  ;  while  its  plagues  and  sorrows,  its  trials  and  privations, 
its  insults  and  its  degradations,  are  the  natural  results  of  Aristocracy 
and  Royalty.     Instead  of  saying  that  the  country  will  continue  to 
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enjoy  transcendant  blessings  so  long  as  it  fears  God  and  the  king,  and 
meddles  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change,  you  ought  rather  to 
say,  that  so  long  as  it  worships  king-ship  or  Aristocracy,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  plagues  with  which  it  is  afflicted,  from  the 
trials  and  oppressions  with  which  it  is  torn  and  troubled  and  dis- 
tracted,— that  it  will  continue  to  sink  lower  in  slavery  and  want,  and 
become  more  and  more  an  object  of  pity  to  the  observing  and  sympa- 
thising in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

You  intimate  that  the  people  of  this  country  enjoy  transcendant 
blessings  in  consequence  of  not  '  meddling  with  those  that  are  given 
to  changed  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  people  of  this  country  enjoy 
the  few  blessings  which  they  do  enjoy,  in  consequence  of  having  med- 
dled with  those  that,  in  your  sense  of  the  word,  are  given  to  change. 
The  reason  why  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  enjoy  far  greater 
and  more  numerous  blessings  than  they  do,  is  because  they  have  not 
changed  their  form  of  Government  and  their  mode  of  administering 
their  public  affairs  suificiently.  If  they  had  made  as  many  and  as 
thorough  changes  as  the  people  of  France,  and  Norway,  and  the 
United  States,  they  would  have  enjoyed  ten  blessings  where  they  now 
enjoy  one.  Instead  of  being  an  impoverished,  an  overworked,  a  plun- 
dered, an  oppressed,  and  a  starving  people,  they  would  have  been 
prosperous,  free,  and  happy. 

You  intimate  that  if  people  meddle  with  those  that  are  given  to 
change,  they  will  lose  their  blessings  :  but  the  facts  of  the  world's 
whole  history  is  against  you.  The  history  of  the  nations  now  dwel- 
ling on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  against  you.  The  history  of  our  own 
times  is  against  you.  What  people  in  the  world  have  made  greater 
changes  in  their  form  of  government  and  in  the  administration  of  their 
public  affairs  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  1  They  were  once 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England.  They  were  once  in  a  state  of 
dependence  on  the  will  of  our  English  Aristocrats.  But  they  are  not 
so  now.  They  broke  loose  from  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
England.  They  wrested  themselves  from  under  the  yoke  of  the 
British  Aristocracy.  They  emancipated  themselves.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  free  and  independent  nation.  They  made  them- 
selves new  laws.  They  formed  for  themselves  new  institutions. 
They  abolished  State-churchism.  They  abolished  Tithes,  and  Easter- 
dues,  and  Church-rates.  They  abolished  the  taxes  on  knowledge. 
They  abolished  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.  They  abolished 
the  Game  Laws.  They  abolished  the  Navigation  Laws.  They 
abolished  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical 
laws.  Many  of  the  States  abolished  the  system  of  Slavery  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  royal  and  aristocratic  influence  of  Great 
Britain.  No  set  of  people  under  heaven  have  changed  so  many 
things,  or  changed  things  so  thoroughly,  as  the  people  of  the  TJnited 
States  of  America,  and  yet  they  are  still  a  wealthier  and  a  happier 
people  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  poverty 
which  prevails  everywhere  here,  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  amongst  the 
Americans.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  millions  are  unclad,  or 
covered  only  with  rags.  In  the  United  States  of  America  you  may 
travel  through  the  country,  and  search  through  the  cities  for  weeks 
and  months  and  years  together,  and  hardly  see  a  garment  either 
patched  or  torn.  Millions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  food  to  support  their  strength  ;  and  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  perished  of  absolute  starvation  within  the  last 
two  years.  But  in  America,  every  one  can  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 
good  and  wholesome  food.  In  this  country  we  have  only  a  few 
thousands  who  are  landowners.  But  in  America  they  have  many 
millions  of  landowners.  The  condition  of  millions  in  this  country 
is  everything  that  is  galling  and  wretched,  unnatural  and  miser- 
able. The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is,  in  general,  everything  that  is  free  and  prosperous  and 
cheering.  The  men  therefore  that  have  been  ^  given  to  cliange'  and 
the  men  who  have  '  meddled  with  those  who  were  given  to  change,' — 
the  men  who  have  changed  their  own  form  of  government,  and 
BKBisted  the  people  of  other  countries  to  change  theirs, — the  men  who 


have  changed  both  their  rulers  and  their  laws,  both  their  institutions 
and  their  creeds,  have  prospered  the  most  :  while  the  nations  that 
have  neglected  to  change  their  forms  of  government,  their  laws  and 
institutions,  have  prospered  the  least. 

England  has  changed  more  than  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  it  is,  in  consequence,  happier,  wealthier,  more  enlightened,  more 
powerful,  and  more  free  than  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  But 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  people  of  France  have  changed 
still  more  than  England  ;  and  they  are  in  consequence  more  pros- 
perous, more  wealthy,  more  happy,  and  more  free.  God,  then,  is  not 
averse  to  change.  He  is  friendly  to  it  when  the  change  is  in  the  right 
direction.  God  is  ih.Q  friend  of  change  and  the  friend  of  progress 
in  every  department  of  his  unbounded  universe.  All  things  in  God's 
great  empire  change.  The  various  tribes  of  living  creatures  change. 
And  the  various  tribes  of  plants  and  shrubs  and  vegetables  change. 
And  the  matter  of  the  earth,  and  the  viewless  or  unseen  elements  that 
surround  the  earth,  all  change.  The  universe  subsists  by  change.  All 
life  depends  on  change.  The  universe  would  soon  be  a  blank  if 
change  should  cease.  Man  changes  from  his  birth  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  And  death  itself  is  a  change  essential  to  his  full  development, 
his  perfect  and  eternal  blessedness.  Man's  progress  from  the  igno- 
rance and  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  to  the  intelligence  and  vigour,  to 
the  love  and  joy  and  sympathy,  to  the  exertions  and  designs,  to  the 
projects  and  achievements,  of  manhood,  is  all  change.  It  is  by 
changing  other  things  that  man  obtains  his  all  of  good.  It  is  by 
changing  the  earth,  that  he  obtains  his  food.  It  is  by  constant  change 
of  action  and  by  frequent  change  of  food,  that  he  preserves  his 
strength.  It  is  this  changing  faculty  of  man  that  enables  him  to  make 
the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to  be  glad,  and  the  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose.  It  is  this  power  and  disposition  everlastingly  to 
change  things,  that  turns  the  bog  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  thicket, 
the  forest,  or  the  rock,  into  a  garden. 

It  is  by  changing  things  that  man  obtains  his  clothing.  He  en- 
courages the  silk  worm  to  change  the  mulberry  tree  into  silk.  He 
takes  the  silk  as  the  silk  worm  leaves  it,  and  changes  it  into  cloth. 
He  encourages  the  sheep  to  change  the  heath  and  the  grass,  into  wool, 
and  flesh,  and  fat.  He  then  takes  the  wool,  and  changes  it  into 
yarn.  The  yarn  he  takes,  and  changes  it  into  cloth  .The  rough  and 
dirty  cloth  he  changes  into  a  fine  and  glossy  fabric.  The  cloth  he 
changes  into  a  comfortable  garment. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  faculty  of  changing  all  things,  that  man  ob- 
tains his  dwelling  and  his  furniture.  He  takes  the  rock,  and  changes 
it,  by  fire,  into  lime.  He  takes  the  iron  stone,  and  changes  it,  by  the 
action  of  fire,  into  iron.  He  takes  the  melted  ore,  and  forms  it  into 
an  endless  variety  of  useful  implements.  He  changes  the  sand  and 
the  earth  into  glass.  He  changes  the  form  of  the  silent  timber,  till  it 
acquires  the  tone  of  the  flute  and  organ.  He  changes  all  things, 
and  by  his  changing  them,  turns  them  into  means  of  comfort  and  of 
blessing. 

If  Solomon  meant  to  say  that  change  was  wrong,  he  only  showed 
his  ignorance.  To  attribute  to  Solomon  the  sentiment,  that  men  who 
change  their  views,  or  effect  changes  in  other  things,  do  wrong,  is  to 
do  him  great  dishonour. 

But  the  truth  is,  no  man  thinks  it  wrong  to  change.  The  men  who 
profess  to  think  it  wrong,  are  hypocrites  and  liars.  Chui'ch  priests 
themselves  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  change.  They  do  change.  They 
change  their  dress,  when  they  change  their  office ;  and  they  are 
generally  ready  to  change  their  office,  when  they  can  get  a  larger 
salary  by  the  change.  Curates  like  to  change  a  curacy  for  a  vicarage ; 
and  vicars  like  to  change  their  vicarages  for  prebendary  stalls  ;  and 
prebends  like  to  change  for  bishopricks,  and  bishops  hke  to  change  for 
something  higher. 

(To  he  Continued  in  our  next.) 
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A  PICTURE  OF    HEREDITARY    ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A    REVIEW,  ETC. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  had  now  little  intercourse  with  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  This  was  a  grievous  affliction  both  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  to  her  affectionate  daughter,  Princess  Char- 
lotte. When  the  youthful  Princess  was  prevented  from  visiting  her 
mother,  she  wrote  to  her  frequently.  The  spies  however,  who  were 
placed  about  the  Princess,  soon  detected  the  correspondence,  and  the 
heartless  Regent  suppressed  it.  The  Princess  Charlotte  was  now 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  :  she  had  good  health,  and  much  natural 
and  mental  activity.  The  opinion  of  many  observers  was,  that  if  she 
had  been  well  educated,  and  placed  in  natural  and  suitable  society, 
she  would  have  proved  a  valuable,  if  not  a  superior  character. 

An  elegant  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Dr.  Nott,  was  appointed 
her  tutor.  Dr.  Nott  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Princess.  It  is  said  this  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  situation  for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  the  Princess. 
The  Princess  however  is  said  to  have  conducted  herself  with  pro- 
priety, though  she  formed  a  most  devoted  attachment  to  her  tutor. 
Her  tutor  appears  to  have  been  a  good  and  faithful  man,  and  to  have 
employed  the  influence  which  his  peculiar  situation  gave  him,  not 
in  corrupting,  but  in  elevating  and  enlarging  the  mind  of  his  royal 
pupil. 

The  Queen  began  to  fear  that  her  grand-daughter  would  be  ruined; 
that  is,  that  she  would  become  too  wise  and  too  good  to  be  managed 
by  her  selfish  and  grovelling  associates.  She  commanded  the  Princess 
Charlotte  to  meet  her  in  her  bed-chamber.  The  Princess  oljeyed  the 
summons.  'And  what  services,'  said  the  Queen,  '  has  Dr.  Nott  ren- 
dered, or  what  superior  attractions  does  he  possess,  to  engage  your 
attentions  in  such  a  degree  ? '  The  youthful  Princess,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  not  very  agreeable  to  the  Queen,  replied,  '  If  your  majesty  sup- 
poses you  can  subdue  me,  as  you  have  done  my  mother,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  you  will  find  yourself  deceived.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Nott 
has  shown  me  more  attentions,  and  contributed  more  to  my  happi- 
ness in  mv  gloomy  seclusion,  than  any  person  ever  did,  except  my 
mother,  and  I  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him,  and  I  will,  whether  it 
pleases  your  majesty  or  not.' 

The  Queen  found  her  attempts  to  intimidate  her  grand-daughter 
vain,  and  sought  to  coax  and  juggle  her.  'You  must  recollect,  my 
dear,'  said  she,  '  I  am  anxious  for  your  honour  and  happiness.  You 
are  born  to  occupy  the  highest  station  in  the  world,  and  I  wish  you 
to  do  so  in  a  way  becoming  the  proud  character  of  your  royal  father, 
who  is  the  most  distinguished  Prince  in  Europe.' 

The  Queen  had  hardly  finished  her  sentence,  when  the  youthful 
Princess  burst  forth  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and  with  undismayed 
gesture,  said,  '  Does  }'our  Majesty  think  I  am  always  to  be  under 
your  subjection  ;  and  can  I  believe  my  royal  father  so  great  and  good, 
when  I  have  so  long  witnessed  his  unremitted  unkindness  to  my 
neglected  mother  ?  Neither  do  /  receive  much  attention  from  the 
Prince  ;  and  my  uncle  of  York  is  always  preaching  to  me  about  vir- 
tue and  submission,  and  your  Majesty  well  knows  he  does  not  prac- 
tise either.  Mr.  Nott  practises  every  amiability  which  he  enjoins, 
and  I  esteem  him  exceedingly  more  than  I  do  any  other  gentleman.' 

The  Queen  was  quite  vexed  at  the  unbending  disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  Princess,  and  desired  her  to  retire,  and  reflect  upon  the 
improper  conduct  she  had  been  guilty  of,  and  by  humility  and  con- 
trition, make  a  suitable  atonement. 

While  walking  out  of  the  room,  the  Princess  appeared  in  deep 
thought,  and  more  tranquil ;  her  Majesty  imagined  it  to  be  the  result 
of  her  own  advice,  and  coaxingly  said,  '  The  Princess  Charlotte  will 
never  want  a  friend,  if  she  abide  by  her  grand-mother's  instructions, 
and  properly  maintain  her  dignity  of  birth.'  Her  Royal  Highness 
returned  to  her  former  situation  before  the  Queen,  and  said,  '  What 
does  your  Majesty  mean  V     '  I  mean,'  replied  the  Queen,  '  that  you 


must  not  condescend  to  favour  persons  in  low  life  with  your  confi- 
dence or  particular  respect.  Tiiey  will  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
finally  make  you  the  tool  to  accomplish  their  vile  purposes.'  '  Does 
your  Majesty  apply  these  remarks  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nott  V  hastily  re- 
plied the  Princess.  '  I  do,'  said  the  Queen.  '  Then  hear  me,  your 
Majesty  ;  I  glory  in  my  regard  for  Mr.  Nott.  His  virtues  are  above 
all  praise,  and  he  merits  infinitely  more  than  I  have  to  give  ;  but  I 
resolve,  from  this  moment,  to  give  him  all  the  worldly  goods  I  can  ; 
and  your  Majesty  knows  that,  by  law,  I  can  make  a  will,  though  I 
am  but  little  more  than  fifteen  ;  and  my  library,  jewels,  and  other 
valuables,  are  at  my  own  disposal.  I  will  now,  without  delay,  make 
my  will  in  his  favour,  and  no  earthly  power  shall  prevent  me.  I  am 
sorry  your  Majesty  prefers  vicious  and  wicked  characters,  with  splen- 
did titles,  to  virtuous  and  amiable  persons,  destitute  of  such  empty 
sounds.' 

The  Princess  left  the  room,  and  the  Queen  was  more  disturbed 
than  before  the  interview. 

The  Regent  was  informed  of  the  result  of  this  interview,  and  re- 
commended that  no  further  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  matter, 
hoping  that  the  Princess  would  change  her  intention,  upon  a  more 
deliberate  survey  of  the  subject :  but  his  Royal  Highness  was  disap- 
pointed. 

The  Princess  that  day  signed  a  deed,  whereby  she  gave  positively 
to  her  friend  and  preceptor.  Dr.  Nott,  her  libraiy,  jewels,  and  all 
private  property  belonging  to  her,  and  delivered  this  instrument  into 
his  hand,  saying,  '  I  hope  you  will  receive  this  small  token  as  a  pledge 
of  my  sincere  regard  for  your  character,  and  high  estimation  of  your 
many  virtues.  When  I  am  able  to  give  you  greater  testimonies  of  my 
friendship,  they  shall  not  be  withheld.' 

The  Queen  however  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  Dr.  Nott  to 
surrender  this  deed.  The  Princess  was  greatly  mortified  at  the  con- 
duct of  her  father  and  her  grandmother,  and  was  not  very  sparing  in  her 
expressions  of  her  dislike  of  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Percival,  who 
was  then  the  Premier,  was  requested  to  see  the  youthful  Prncess,  and, 
if  possible,  efl'ect  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  the  Queen,  her 
grandmother.  The  Premier  however,  was  not  successful.  '  What ! 
sir,'  said  her  royal  highness,  '  would  you  desire  me  to  appear  what  I 
am  not,  and  to  meet  her  majesty  as  if  I  believed  her  to  be  my  sincere 
friend,  when  I  know  I  am  hated  for  my  mother's  sake  ?  No,  sir !  I  can- 
not do  as  you  desire,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  her  majesty  at  all 
needful  opportunities  with  as  much  gentleness  of  manners  as  I  can 
assume.  What  indignities  has  not  the  Queen  offered  to  my  perse- 
cuted mother  ?  You  well  know,  sir,  they  have  been  unmerited,  and 
if  her  majesty  insults  the  Princess  of  Wales  again,  in  my  presence,  I 
shall  say,  your  majesty  should  regulate  your  own  family  affairs  better, 
and  teach  lessons  of  virtue  to  your  daughters,  before  you  traduce  the 
characters  of  other  ladies.  You,  sir,  are  the  Regent's  Minister,  and 
in  his  confidence,  so  I  may  venture  to  give  you  my  candid  opinion, 
and  I  do  not  consider  that,  by  doing  so,  I  exceed  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety :  will  you,  therefore,  oblige  me  by  announcing  to  the  Prince, 
my  father,  that  I  am  unalterably  devoted  in  heart  to  my  mother ;  and 
while  I  wish  to  be  a  dutiful  child  to  my  father,  I  must  not  even  be 
that  at  the  expense  of  principle  and  honourable  sentiments.  My 
grandfather  always  had  my  respect  and  pity  !  ' 

Mr.  Percival  retired  with  evident  symptoms  of  disappointment  and 
chagrin.  He  immediately  communicated  the  result  of  liis  interview 
to  the  Regent  and  the  Queen,  who  declined  making  any  further  re- 
monstrance with  the  Princess. 

This  year.  Lord  Sidmouth  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  the 
'  Toleration  Act.'  His  object  was,  in  fact,  to  bring  all  the  Dis- 
senters in  the  country,  into  a  state  of  absolute  slavery.  The  sensation 
produced  throughout  the  country  by  this  proceeding  of  the  ignoble 
Lord,  was  almost  unequalled  ;  for  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  no 
less  than  three-hundred  and  thirty-six  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  bill.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
five-hundred  more  petitions  were  presented.     The  bill  was  given  up. 
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The  supply  voted  for  the  public,  or  rather,  for  the  private  service 
of  the  Court  and  the  Aristocracy,  this  year,  was  fifty-six  millions. 

At  this  very  moment  the  poor  were  perishing  of  want,  but  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Court  was  as  great  as  ever. 

The  year  1812,  was  a  year  of  war.  Wellington  gained  great  vic- 
tories, and  did  much  to  establish,  for  a  time,  the  despotism  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy and  a  corrupt  hereditar)'  royalty,  as  well  as  to  check  the 
development  of  liberal  principles  in  other  countries.  Slaughtered 
bodies  without  number  lay  unburied  on  the  battle-field, — widows  and 
orphans  in  ever)'  part  of  the  country  mourned  the  loss  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers  and  brothers.  WeUington  however  got  a  coronet,  and 
endless  sums  of  money,  and  the  plundering  Aristocrats  obtained  a 
further  lease  of  their  oppressive  and  injurious  power. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  Prince  of  Wales  assumed,  in  effect, 
the  kingly  power.  One  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  to  him 
from  the  earnings  of  the  starving  people,  to  meet,  as  was  said,  the 
expenses  attendant  on  his  assumption  of  the  royal  authority. 

This  was  a  moment  of  triumph  to  the  old  Queen,  and  she  did  her 
utmost  to  turn  her  son's  elevation  to  her  own  account. 

Tlie  Prince  engaged  that  the  Queen  should  have  the  sanction  of  his 
name  and  i?iterest  in  whatever  way  she  might  require  it.  It  was  also 
arranged,  that  tlie  Queen  should  receive  an  culditional  ten  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  for  the  care  of  her  royal  husband's  person  ! 

An  additional  nine  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  granted  to  each 
of  the  Princesses,  whilst  places  and  pensions  were  greatly  multiplied. 
The  infamous  M'Mahon,  the  bawd  and  pa)ider  to  the  Regent,  icas 
made  Private  Secretary. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  this  year,  Mr.  Percival  was  shot  as  he  was 
entenng  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  man  who  shot 
him  was  tried  on  the  15th,  and  executed  on  the  ISth  of  the  same 
month.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Per- 
cival's  family,  and  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  widow  ;  and  the  same  amount,  in  case  of  her  death,  to  such  male 
descendent  as  might  at  that  time  be  heir,  for  the  term  of  his  life. 

Percival  was  a  great  professor  of  religion,  but  either  a  blind  and 
bigoted,  or  a  most  hypocritical  and  knavish  tyrant.  He  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  was  "the  reason  the  Prince  of 
Wales  requested  the  vote  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  &c.,  for  his  family. 
As  we  intimated  before,  this  Percival  wrote  a  book,  giving  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  'Delicate  Investigation,'  as  it  was  improperly  called, 
mto  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  When  he  accepted  office, 
he  allowed  this  book  to  be  bought  up  and  suppressed.  As  much  as 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  given  for  a  single  copv. 
Lord  Liverpool  took  the  murdered  Premier's  place. 
The  amount  of  supply  required  for  this  year  was  upwards  of  slrty- 
two  millions. 

The  nation  called  for  retrenchment  ;  but  instead  of  retrenchment, 
they  were  doomed  to  witness  additional  extravagance.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  chosen  by  Aristocrats,  and  was  under  their  control  ; 
the  Aristocrats  therefore  made  use  of  it  in  plundering  the  people,  and 
enriching  and  aggrandizing  themselves  and  their  families  at  their  ex- 
pense.    The  nation  was  left  to  starve. 

This  same  year,  ten  persons  were  executed  at  Lancaster  and  Ches- 
ter, on  a  charge  of  rioting.  The  hungry  creatures,  driven  to  distrac- 
tion by  the  wickedness  of  the  aristocratic  plunderers,  had  ventured  to 
manifest  their  disgust  and  indignation  at  their  oppressors  in  a  way  too 
openly  or  violently  for  the  tyrants,  and  were,  in  consequence,  hung. 

i7  J*  1"^'°"^^  ^*^"**^  ^y  Wellington  this  year  were  numerous  :  some 
called  them  glorious.  They  might,  however,  with  greater  truth,  be  des- 
ignated infamous.  Wellington  slaughtered  his  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  abroad,  and  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  aristocratic  associates 
hung  rioters  at  home.  Meanwhile  the  Court  and  the  Aristocracy 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  apparel,  the  costliness 
of  their  ornaments,  and  the  extravagance  or  wastefulness  of  their  par- 
ties, at  the  people's  expense. 

Parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  one  of  its  first  acts 


was  to  vote  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton. No  sum  was  voted  to  the  men  who  proposed  to  lay  before  Par- 
liament a  plan  for  restoring  the  perishing  mUlions  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  peace  and  plenty  and  freedom.  The  aristocratic  House  of 
Commons  had  nothing  to  give  by  way  of  encouragement  to  virtue  and 
patriotism  ;  their  votes  were  all  in  favour  of  slaughter  and  despotism. 
On  one  occasion.  Lord  Liverpool,  shortly  after  his  acceptance  of 
office,  ventured  to  name  to  the  Regent,  the  great  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailing among  the  people.  The  abandoned  Regent  however  com- 
manded silence  on  all  such  subjects,  and  desired  the  Premier  never  to 
meet  him  again,  unless  he  could  resolve  not  to  hint  at  subjects  so  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable-  Lord  Liverpool  retained  the  seals  of  office  on 
the  infamous  conditions  thus  imposed  upon  him  by  his  execrable  mas- 
ter. He  sold  the  little  conscience  that  he  had  for  the  favour  of  an 
abandoned  and  inhuman  Prince.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  in  an  open  and  friendly  conversation  with  Messrs  Whit- 
bread  and  Percival,  had  mentioned  the  bonds  sriven  bv  her  husband 
Prince  George,  and  by  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  and  William,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  to  the  firm  of  Perigoux  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  to  the  amount 
of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  had  said,  'If  the  world  did 
Out  i-noiv  of  the  lives  sacrificed  in  this  afair,  to  preserve  the  good  rep- 
tdatwn  of  those  princely  brothers,  I  suppose  Soyalty  would  not  gain 
much  in  the  estimation  of  good  people  by  the  exposure.' 

The  substance  of  this  conversation  was  afterwards  communicated  to 
the  Regent.  From  this  time  the  Regent  and  the  Queen  were  the  un- 
alterable enemies  of  the  Princess,  both  publicly  and  privately.  The 
Prince  sought  an  immediate  divorce,  but  did  not  succeed.  Old  cal- 
umnies against  the  Princess  were  revived  and  put  in  active  circula- 
tion. Mr.  Whitbread  informed  the  Princess  of  her  husband's  intentions, 
and  told  her  also  that  the  ministry  were  favourable  to  the  Regent's 
wishes.  The  Princess  sought  an  inter  view  with  the  Queen,  but  met 
with  nothing  but  insult.  '  I  was  brought  into  this  country.'  said  the 
injured  Princess,  '  to  afford  money  to  pay  mv  intended  husband's  enor- 
mous debts,  and  to  give  him  means  to  five  iii  the  greatest  splendour  witlr 
his  numerous  mistresses.  I  am  deprived  of  the  society  of  my  onlv 
child  :  injurious  reporis  are  received  against  my  honour,  and  I  am  no't 
permitted  to  exonerate  myself  from  these  vile  and  slanderous  imputa- 
tions, because  I  am  injured  by  the  reigning  authority.' 

It  was  thus  the  unhappy  Princess  spoke  to  a  rova'l  Duke,  a  brother 
of  her  unnatural  husband.  She  added,  '  If  it  were  not  for  my  child's 
sake,  I  would  satisfy  you  all,  that  I  am  privy  to  transactions  which 
one  day  or  other  will  be  punished  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven.' 

The  Duke  was  almost  petrified,  and  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
silence  on  the  unfortunate  and  dishonourable  transactions  in  which  the 
family  had  been  engaged. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 


Doughhi  Jerrold's  Weeldtj  Newspaper  deserves  great  censure.  It  is  true  it 
contains  an  excellent  article  or  two  every  week  :  but  it  does  at  the  same  time 
do  injustice,  and  do  injustice  iystematically,  to  the  Irish.  I  hate  a  work  that 
insults  the  fallen,  and  abuses  the  oppressed. 

Douglas  Jerrold's  paper  is  also  calculated  to  do  serious  injury  by  its  recom- 
mendations of  Australian  Emigration.  The  people  of  England'  cannot  be  too 
frequently  and  faithfully  warned  against  the  attempts  which  many  are  making 
to  induce  them  to  exchange  their  native  country,  for  the  wilds  of  that  far  dis- 
tant and  ill-governed  colony.  Let  those  who  intend  to  emigrate,  take  care  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  would  be  no  necessity  for  emigration  at  all,  if  the  rulers  of  our  land 
would  do  justice  to  the  people.  -\.ud  there  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  those 
who  are  disposed  to  emigrate,  to  choose  a  voyage  of  sixteen  thousand  miles  in 
preference  to  a  voyage  of  three  thousand  ;  and  a  country  under  the  mad  and 
mischievous  mis-government  of  British  Aristocrats,  in  preference  to  a  country 
that  is  blessed,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  with  a  just  and  beneficial 
Qovemment  of  Democracy.    If  you  emigrate,  go  to  the  United  States. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  POOR  RATES. 


The  Poor  Rates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amount  at  present  to 
nine  millions,  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
iifty-seven  pounds  a  year.  We  have  no  less  than  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  paupers  who  receive  regular  or  v?eekly  relief.  We  may 
safely  calculate  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  vfho  are  poor  and 
destitute,  do  not  obtain  relief.  We  have  not  less  then  than  from  four 
to  five  millions  of  paupers,  or  persons  in  a  state  of  want  and  destitu- 
tion, in  these  kingdoms.  What  an  awful  state  !  Yet  all  this  pau- 
perism is  unnecessary.  All  this  pauperism  is  the  result  of  bad  laws 
and  wicked  Government.  All  this  pauperism  might  be  cured  without 
the  least  difficulty,  by  the  transfer  of  all  the  taxes  to  the  land,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.  The  transfer  of  all 
the  taxes  to  the  land  would  oblige  the  land-holders  to  cultivate  their 
land  ; — to  employ  the  unemployed  labourers  of  the  country  upon  it. 
The  demand  for  workmen  would  render  workmen  scarce.  A  rise  in 
wages  would  be  the  consequence.  The  employment  of  labour  on  the 
land,  would  double  and  treble  and  quadruple  the  produce  of  the 
country.  This  single  measure  therefore  would  annihilate  pauperism 
in  less  than  a  single  year,  and  turn  the  want  and  destitution  of  the 
country  into  plenty  and  prosperity.  How  is  it  that  the  great  ones  of 
our  country  do  not  perceive  this  ?  How  is  it  that  the  middle  class 
men  do  not  perceive  it  ?  How  is  it  that  the  merchants,  the  shop- 
keepers, the  tradesmen,  and  the  tenant  farmers  do  not  at  once  insist 
on  a  change  in  our  system  of  taxation  1  How  is  it  that  they  do  not 
unite  their  voices  and  their  efforts  as  one  man,  and  insist  that  the 
present  iniquitous  and  tyrannical, — the  present  unjust  and  injurious 
systems  of  taxation  shall  be  at  once  changed,  for  one  that  is  just  and 
rational  and  beneficent  ? 


TO  CHARLES  W.  WENTWORTH  FTTZWILLIAM. 


SiK, 

You  say,  '  jou  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  a  large 
body  of  the  electors  of  the  West  Riding,  that  you  should  represent  it  in  Par- 
liament, and  that  you  think  it  your  duty  no  longer  to  delay  declaring  yourself 
a  candidate  !'  I  assure  you  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  a  still  larger  body  of 
the  electors  of  the  West  Riding  if  you  would  withdraw  yourself,  and  leave  the 
County  to  be  represented  by  a  very  different  person.  The  electors  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  wish  to  have 
a  man  to  represent  them,  and  not  a  boy.  They  wish  to  have  aperson  oitalent, 
intelligence,  and  virtue  ;  and  not  a  child. 

You  say,  'you  are  by  nature  and  hj  inheritance  a, Mend  to  free  institutions  !' 
We  had  rather  hear  you  say  that  you  are  a  friend  to  free  institutions  by  research 
and  conviction,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to  advocate  them  on  principle. 
Friendship  to  free  institutions  does  not  come  by  nature  and  by  inheritance. 
To  be  a  friend  to  free  institutions  by  nature  or  inheritance,  is  impossible. 
The  electors  of  the  West  Riding  would  have  been  better  satisfied  to  have  heard 
you  say, — that  you  had  read  some  books,  and  made  observations,  on  matters 
of  Government,  and  that  the  result  of  your  reading  and  observations  was,  a 
conviction,  that  free  institutions  were  requisite  to  the  welfare  of  a  people,  and 
that  you  were  determined  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  in 
England.  The  electors  of  the  West  Riding  would  also  have  liked  you  to  state 
what  you  mean  by  free  institutions.  They  dislike  unmeaning  generalities. 
They  like  those  who  address  them,  to  use  words  of  clear  and  definite  significa- 
tion. 

You  say,  '  that  you  believe  the  interests  of  the  various  classes  of  society  are 
so  inseparably  connected,  that,  whatever  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  one  class, 
will  ultimately  prove  so  to  the  others.'  This  is  all  very  good,  but  still  exceed- 
ingly general.  We  want  you  to  say  what  particular  line  of  policy,  what  peculiar 
mode  of  government,  you  think  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  various  classes  of  your  countrymen.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  that 
which  is  best  for  the  -working  classes,  and  therefore  best  to  all  other  classes, 
would  be  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Mntailand  Primogeniture,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  taxes  of  the  counts-;/  to  the  land.  What  think  yo7i  ?  Would  not 
those  two  measures  inevitably  lead  to  the  better  cultivation' of  the  laud  in  the 
country,  think  you?  Would  they  not  inevitably  secure  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed? Would  they  not  tend  to  increase  our  country's  wealth  1  Would  they 
not  tend  to  elevate  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  prosperous  and 
liappy?  It  is  on  subjects  like  these  that  you  should  state  your  views  to  the 
electors  of  the  West  Riding.    They  can  find  a  quantity  of  general  and  vague 


expressions  at  home  in  their  books.  In  the  address  of  a  candidate  to  a  bedy 
of  electors,  they  look  for  something  clear  and  definite,  and  this  you  do  not 
give  them.  For  anything  you  say  to  the  contrary,  you  may  be  prepared  to 
support  the  Jaw  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  as  well  as  to  oppose  the  transfer 
of  the  taxes  to  the  land.  If  such  be  the  case,  you  are  prepared  to  pursue  a 
course  directly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  masses  : — a  course,  the  natural 
tendency  of  which  must  be,  to  lessen  the  demand  for  labour,  to  perpetuate  low 
rates  of  wages,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  provisions,  and  thus  increase  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  country  instead  of  relieving  it. 

You  appear  to  think,  that  provided  the  imaginary  interests  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy be  secured,  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large  will  be  promoted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  this  you  are  grievously  wrong.  By  perpetuating  our 
present  Aristocracy, — by  perpetuating  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture, 
• — by  perpetuating  our  present  system  of  taxation,  you  injure  the  country  at 
large,  and  prepare  the  way  for  terrible  convulsions,  and  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  your  order  by  violence  and  blood. 

You  say,  '  you  feel  an  equal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  landed  and  com- 
mercial classes.'  In  this,  I  fear,  you  say  what  is  hardly  correct.  If  you  do  not 
feel  a  greater  interest  in  what  you  take  to  be  the  interest  of  the  landed  class, 
than  you  feel  in  the  commercial  classes,  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 

What  the  electors  of  the  West  Riding  will  do,  I  know  not.  Butthislknow, 
that  if  the  election  rested  with  me,  I  would  look  out  for  a  man  of  intellect,  and 
power,  and  talent ;  a  man  that  had  given  good  proof  of  a  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  masses  ;  a  man  who  had  shown  a  disposition  to  make  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country  bend  to  the  interests  of  the  masses.  I  would  send  no 
Aristocrat,  either  old  or  young  :  either  talented  or  untalented.  I  would  send 
no  Aristocrat :  but  I  would  send  a  good,  clever  man  of  the  people  ;  a  man  who 
would  speak  plain  truths  in  a  bold  and  earnest  manner,  and  employ  his 
utmost  energies  to  secure  for  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

In  your  second  address  you  say,  '  That  the  recent  stagnation  in  trade  has 
arisen  from  causes  over  which  legislation  has  no  control.'  In  this  you  are 
grievously  wrong.  The  present  stagnation  in  trade  has  arisen  almost  entirely 
from  causes  over  which  legislation  has  control.  If  we  had  had  such  legisla- 
tion as  we  ought  to  have  had,  the  recent  stagnation  in  trade  would  never  have 
been  experienced.  If  we  had  had  such  legislation,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  as 
we  ought  to  have  had,  this  country  would  at  present  have  been  in  a  state  of 
great  prosperity.  If  we  had  had  such  legislation  as  we  ought  to  have  had,  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  have  been  living  in  comfortable  dwellings,  going  about 
in  comfortable  clothing,  living  upon  good  and  wholesome  food,  enjoying  all 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  plenty,  and  prosperity.  If  we  had  had  such  legis- 
lation as  we  ought  to  have  had,  our  cities  and  our  towns  would  by  this  have 
been  all  well  drained.  The  streets  would  have  been  all  well  paved  and  lighted. 
The  miserable  and  unhealthy  dwellings  in  which  such  multitudes  reside  would 
have  disappeared,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  would  have  been  living  in 
comfortable  and  well  furnished  habitations,  blessed  with  all  the  accommoda- 
tions and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  spending  their  days  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
A  just  and  rational  .system  of  legislation  would  have  secured  the  good  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  in  the  kingdom ;  would  have  reduced  the  taxes  from  sixty 
millions  to  six  or  eight ;  would  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  peopling  the 
colonies,  and  securing  to  every  industrious,  sober,  and  skilful  workman  in  the 
kingdom  the  means  of  obtaining  for  himself  an  estate,  and  placing  his  chil- 
dren in  circumstances  of  comparative  wealth  and  independence.  You  seem 
not  to  know  what  power  legislation  has ;  what  influence  it  exercises  on  the 
interests  of  a  people. 

You  say,  '  That  with  respect  to  economy  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  public 
finances  require  the  most  strict  and  rigid  attention.'  But  this  is  not  enough. 
Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  finances  of  the  countrj'  might  be  reduced  one- 
third,  and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  might  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  yield 
as  much  benefit  to  the  community  as  the  whole  at  present  yields'!  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  taxes  ought  gradually  to  be  reduced,  and  that  the  whole  should 
be  raised  from  the  land  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  your  brother  Aristo- 
crats would  reduce  the  tases  and  keep  them  low  enough,  provided  you  had  .to 
pay  them  yourselves.  And  I  am  equally  well  persuaded,  that  so  long  as  you 
have  not  to  pay  them,  but  only  to  receive  them  and  spend  them,  you  will 
never  reduce  them  if  you  can  help  it ;  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  as  you  have 
for  years  and  generations  past,  be  continually  increasing  them.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is,  that  the  electors  of  the  West  Riding  wish  you  to  state  your  poli- 
tical principles  freely,  and  fully,  and  clearly,  that  they  may  know  exactly  what 
particular  measures  you  intend  to  advocate,  and  what  particular  measures  you 
intend  to  oppose. 

You  say,  '  That  we  have  the  happiness  to  live  under  a  free  constitution."  I 
ask.  Is  this  the  case  with  the  working  classes  ?  Do  thqi  live  under  a  free  con- 
stitution ?  Is  this  the  case  with  the  Irish  ?  Is  it  freedom  for  English  Dissen- 
ters to  be  obliged  to  pay  the  State  Church  priesthood  1  Is  it  freedom  for 
Irish  Catholics  to  have  to  support  their  Protestant  plunderers  !  Is  it — but 
more  hereafter.  Yours, 

J.  Babeer. 


Smoking  rooms  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  church  steeples.     The  nui- 
sance there  would  be  cut  of  the  way. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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TITLES. 


Titles  are  but  nicknames,  and  every  nickname  is  a  title. 

Titles  tend  to  make  men  lose  sight  of  worth  and  character.  They  tend  to 
hury  manhood  in  obscurity,  and  elevate  and  magnify  an  empty  sound. 

In  proportion  as  men  become  men,  they  value  titles  less.  In  proportion  as 
men  are  childish  and  foolish,  they  value  titles  more. 

The  worship  of  titles  is  both  a  folly  and  a  crime.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  follies,  and  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  crimes. 

Titles  are  a  means  of  deception ;  agents  of  delusion ;  instruments  of  false- 
hood. 

Nicknames  prevail  most  in  a  low  and  brutal  state  of  society.  In  proportion 
as  men  grow  wiser  and  better  they  abandon  nicknames.  So  titles  prevail  in 
a  low  state  of  literary  and  political  society.  When  literary  men  cease  to  be 
babes,  and  statesmen  cease  to  be  knaves,  titles  will  perish,  men  will  be  called 
by  their  proper  names,  and  things  will  be  valued  according  to  their  worth. 

Virtue,  talent,  and  intelligence  are  the  true  elements  of  greatness,  and  the 
only  just  marks  of  respect. 

ABISTOCKACy. 

That  which  is  called  Aristocracy  or  Nobility  arose  out  of  conquest.  It  was 
originally  a  military  order,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  military  govern- 
ment. To  keep  up  a  succession  of  this  order,  all  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  were  disinherited,  and  the  oldest  son  made  all  in  all. 

The  law  of  Primogeniture  is  a  law  against  nature,  and  nature  herself  calls 
aloud  for  its  destruction. 

Do  justice  in  a  family,  and  the  law  of  Primogeniture  will  perish,  and  the 
institution  of  an  Aristocracy  cease. 

The  law  of  Primogeniture  resembles  the  unnatural  and  cruel  laws  of  some 
of  the  ancients  ;  which  allowed  a  man  to  expose  a  portion  of  his  children,  in 
order  to  make  the  remainder  richer. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Deak  Sir, — Enclosed  1  send  you  a  Post-office  Order  for  £3  7s.  Your  bill  is 
£3  53.  4. Id. ;  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the  worth  of  the  balance  in 
tracts,  or  The  People,  if  you  have  yet  published  it,  containing  the  speech  for 
which  you  were  arrested.  I  feel  extremely  that  you  should  have  been 
treated  in  such  a  manner.  I  do  not  know  what  our  rulers  will  do  next  after 
imprisoning  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  a  moral  force  man,  the  publisher 
of  Channing's  Works,  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men,  who  has  given  us  a  cheap  literature,  so  that  the  people  may  be 
educated  in  right  principles,  and  taught  their  duty  to  themselves  as  well  as 
their  duty  and  allegiance  to  Governments.  It  brings  to  my  mind  what  I  saw 
in  Sicily  a  short  time  since,  but  I  hope  1  shall  never  see  such  a  scene  in  Eno-- 
land.  The  people  deemed  themselves  oppressed ;  they  petitioned  for  redress 
of  their  grievances,  it  was  treated  with  silent  contempt,  but  there  was  some- 
thing significant  in  filling  the  ears  of  the  King's  statues  thi-oughout  the  island 
with  wool.  On  this  being  made  known  to  the  King,  he  promised  them  nothing 
but  plenty  of  powder  and  shot.  Still  something  more  significant  took  place 
soon  after.  A  strong  rope  was  made  fast  to  the  neck  of  the  statues,  and  the 
people  taking  hold  of  the  other  end,  soon  brought  the  '  image  '  to  the  "-round  • 
the  fragments  were  soon  melted  into  guns  ;  and  every  battery  (in  the  island  ) 
stormed,  and  not  a  Neapolitan  left,  (on  the  island,)  or  the  least  symbol  of  the 
Kings  authority.  All  this  happened  through  not  paying  attention  to  the 
people's  requests.  I  should  think  our  rulers  would  learn  '  wisdom '  by  ex- 
perience and  observation.  I  have  faitli  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country 
only  the  people  must  be  faithful  to  themselves,  and  try,  by  every  lawful  means' 
to  put  down  injustice  and  oppression  in  every  form  and  in  every  place.  I  do 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  spared  for  a  long  time  yet,  and  be  the  means 
of  carrying  out  a  comervative  reform,  and  that  England  may  yet  become  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 
Samuel  Tadh. 

Letter  from  J.  Barker  to  a  friend  who  was  much  distressed  at  not  being  able 
to  obtain  a  place  for  J.  B.  to  lecture  in. 

„  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Novernher  Zrd,  ISiS. 

My  dear  Fsiend, — 
.  .  ,  ,  „,  ,  la™  sorry  that  yon  are  unable  to  obtain  a  place  for  me 
in  Ashton.  ihe  day  will  come  when  those  who  shut  me  out  of  public  buildings 
at  present,  will  think  it  an  honour  for  me  to  lecture  in  them.  The  dav  will 
come  when  those  who  oppose  and  persecute  me  will  be  covered  with  shame 
But  we  must  wait  our  time.  Reforms  are  always  unpopular  for  a  while  The 
more  thorough-going  a  Reformer  is,  the  fiercer  is  the  opposition  and  perse- 
cution he  has  to  meet  with.  But  the  enlightened  and  the  good  can  bear  all 
these  things.  I  bear  such  things  myself  rather  easily.  I  can,  in  fact  be  cheer- 
ful and  happy  under  them.  I  have  sufiered  such  things  so  long  till  they  now 
are  matters  of  course.  Besides,  I  have  innumerable  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  some  have  not.  The  loss  of  public  favour  is  not  with  me  the  lo^s  of  all 
things.    Even  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  the  greatest  loss  of  all  that  I  can 


imagine,  would  not  be  an  utter  undoing  in  my  case.  I  should  still  have  innu- 
merable thoughts  and  recollections  and  emotions  to  cheer  me.  I  should  still 
have  a  feast  of  spiritual  blessings  which  neither  judges  nor  jailors  could  take 
from  me. 

What  grieves  me  most  when  I  am  persecuted  is  the  pain  to  which  it  subjects 
my  friends.  But  my  friends  must  learn  as  I  have  learnt,  to  take  things 
patiently.  They  must  open  for  themselves  sources  of  consolation  which  the 
hand  of  man  cannot  shut.  They  must  learn  to  rejoice  in  things  which  are 
above  man's  power,  which  the  will  or  wickedness  of  mortals  cannot  change. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  has  gathered  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge,— who  has 
freed  his  mind  from  theological  errors  and  superstitious  fears.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  has  carefully  disciplined  his  mind, — who  has  cherished  and  nurtured 
his  divinest  aft'ections, — who  has  learned  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God's 
eternal  Providence,  and  habituated  himself  to  leave  himself  at  God's  disposal, 
assured  that  all  things  work  together  for  his  good.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
friend.  You  have  laboured  hard  and  zealously  in  the  cause  of  Reform,  and 
your  labours  will  not  be  in  vain.  You  have  truly  sympathised  with  me,  and 
you  will  never  lack  a  friend,  I  trust,  to  sympathise  with  you. 

'  There  is  a  good  time,  coming  friend.'  The  darkness  that  hangs  over  us 
will  pass  away ;  and  a  brighter  light  will  fall  upon  us  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Let  us  work  on,  cheerfully ;  and  hope  on,  patiently.  The  redemption 
of  the  world  draweth  nigh.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Oldham  on  Sunday 
next.  Your's  very  afi'ectionately, 

Joseph  Baskeb. 


THE  DREAM  OF  THE  REVELLER, 


thought  of  sorrow ; 


Around  the  board  the  guests  were  met,  the  lights  above  them  beaming. 

And  in  their  cups,  replenish'd  oft,  the  ruddy  wine  was  streaming ; 

Their  cheeks  were  flushed,  their  eyes  were  bright,  their  hearts  with  pleasure 

bounded. 
The  song  was  sung,  the  toast  was  given,  and  loud  the  revel  sounded. 
I  drained  a  goblet  with  the  rest,  and  cried,  '  Away  with  sorrow  ! 
Let  us  be  happy  for  to-day ;  what  care  we  for  to-morrow  T 
But  as  I  spoke,  my  sight  grew  dim,  and  slumber  deep  came  o'er  me, 
i    And,  'mid  the  whirl  of  mingling  tongues,  this  vision  passed  before  me. 
Methought  I  saw  a  demon  rise  :  he  held  a  mighty  bicker. 
Whose  burnish'd  sides  ran  brimming  o'er  with  floods  of  burning  liquor. 
Around  him  press'd  a  clamourous  crowd,  to  taste  this  liquor  greedy, 
But  chiefly  came  the  poor  and  sad,  the  sufi"ering  and  the  needy  ; 
All  those  oppress'd  by  grief  or  debt,  the  dissolute,  the  lazy. 
Blear-eyed  old  men  and  reckless  youths,  and  palsied  women  crazy ; 
'  Give,  give  !'  they  cried,  '  Give,  give,  us  drink  to  drown  all  thought 
If  we  are  happy  for  to-day,  we  care  not  for  to-morrow, 
the  first  drop  warmed  their  shivering  skins,  and  drove  away  their  sadness; 
The  second  lit  their  sunken  eyes,  and  filled  their  souls  with  gladness  ; 
The  third  drop  made  them  shout  and  roar,  and  play  each  furious  antic  ; 
The  fourth  drop  boiled  their  very  blood ;   and  the  fifth  drop  drove'  them 

frantic  : — 
'  Drink  !'  said  the  Demon,  '  Drink  your  fill  !  drink  of  these  waters  mellow  ! 
They'll  make  your  eye-balls  sear  and  dull,  and  turn  your  white  skins  yellow 
They'll  fill  your  homes  with  care  and  grief,  and  clothe  your  backs  with  tatters 
They'll  fill  your  hearts  with  evil  thoughts  :  but  never  mind  ! — what  matters 
'  Though  virtue  sink,  and  reason  fail,  and  social  ties  dissever, 
I'll  be  your  friend  in  hour  of  need,  and  find  you  homes  for  ever ; 
For  I  have  built  three  mansions  high,  three  strong  and  goodly  houses, 
To  lodge  at  last  each  jolly  soul,  who  all  his  life  carouses. — 
'S\ie  first  it  is  a  spacious  house,  to  all  but  sots  appalling. 
Where,  by  the  parish  bounty  fed,  vile,  in  the  sunshine  crawling. 
The  worn-out  drunkard  ends  his  days,  and  eats  the  dole  of  others 
A  plague  and  burthen  to  himself,  an  eye-sore  to  his  brothers. 
'The  second  is  a  larger  house,  rank,  fetid,  and  unholy; 
Where,  smitten  by  diseases  foul  and  hopeless  melancholy. 
The  victims  of  potations  deep  pine  on  a  couch  of  sadness. 
Some  calling  Death  to  end  their  pain,  and  others  wrought  to  madness : 
The  thii-d  and  last  is  black  and  high,  the  abode  of  guilt  and  anguish, 
And  full  of  dungeons  deep  and  fast,  where  death-doomed  felons  languish ; 
So  drain  the  cup,  and  drain  again  !     One  of  my  goodly  houses. 
Shall  lodge  at  last  each  jolly  soul  who  to  the  dregs  carouses !' 
But  well  he  knew — that  Demon  old — how  vain  was  all  his  preaching. 
The  ragged  crew  that  round  him  flocked  were  heedless  of  his  teaching ; 
Even  as  they  heard  his  fearful  words,  they  cried,  with  shouts  of  laughter, — 
'  Out  on  the  fool  who  mars  to-day  with  thought  of  an  hereafter  ! 
We  care  not  for  thy  houses  three  ;  we  live  but  for  the  present ; 
And  merry  will  we  make  it  yet,  and  quaff  our  bumpers  pleasant.' 
Loud  laughed  the  fiend  to  hear  them  speak,  and  lifting  high  his  bicker, 
Body  and  soul  are  mine  !'  said  he,  ■'  I'll  have  them  both  for  liquor.' 

Maokai. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  J.  K. — I  cannot  advise  you  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  to  what  ia  called  a 
place  of  worship.  Ton  must  judge  and  decide  for  yourself.  It  is  well  for  «07»e 
people  to  go  to  chapels  and  churches.  If  they  did  not  go  there  they  would  go  to 
worse  places.  If  they  were  not  engaged  in  hearing  sermons,  and  singing,  and 
prayers,  they  would  be  engaged  in  something  worse.  Besides,  there  are  some 
individuals  whose  religious  feelings  would  not  be  sufficiently  strong  if  they 
■were  not  nurtured  and  cherished  by  frequent  attendance  at  churches  and 
chapels.  Many  people  too,  iu  consequence  of  going  to  churches  and  chapels 
regularly,  feel  as  though  they  were  under  some  additional  obligation  to  con- 
duct themselves  decently,  to  live  with  some  regard  to  morality.  Some  per- 
sons who  attend  churches  and  chapels  conduct  themselves  with  a  tolerable 
amount  of  decency  and  propriety  at  present ;  but  if  they  were  to  cease  attend- 
ing them,  they  would  feel  themselves  set  free  from  all  restraint :  and  it  is  well 
for  people  of  this  description  to  continue  to  attend  places  of  worship  as  they 
are  called. 

I  have  an  exceedingly  low  opinion  of  sectarian  churches  and  sectarian 
priesthoods.  I  have  an  exceedingly  low  opinion  of  all  those  things  which 
go  under  the  name  of  public  worship,  divine  service,  and  the  like.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  people  to  whom  such  things  are  usefitl.  They  are  useful, 
not  in  consequence  of  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  in  consequence  of  better 
things  not  being  established.  If  we  had  reading  rooms,  news  rooms,  libraries, 
schools,  places  for  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge  on  all  subjects, — or 
if  places  were  opened  where  truth  was  taught  instead  of  error,  where  compo- 
sitions in  harmony  with  truth  and  virtue  would  be  sung,  instead  of  the  fool- 
ish, erroneous,  immoral,  and  blasphemous  things,  which  frequently  go  under 
the  name  of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,— I  saj*,  if  places  were  opened  where  truth 
in  aU  its  infinite  variety  were  taught, — where  nature  in  all  its  forms  were  un- 
folded, where  the  works  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  the 
universe  were  revealed,  and  the  duties  and  destinies  of  mankind  made  known, 
there  would  then  be  no  necessity  for  what  are  called  religious  services,  or  pub- 
lic worship.  There  would  be  no  use  in  them.  The  superior  usefulness  of  the 
things  which  I  have  been  describing,  would  render  utterly  useless,  would  ren- 
der, in  fact,  unmixedly  injurious,  the  present  kind  of  church  and  chapel  per- 
formances. But  things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  have  not  the  means 
of  instruction  and  improvement  which  I  have  been  describing ;  and  until  we 
have,it  is  better  that  men  should  be  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  make  the 
best  use  they  can  of  the  things  which  they  have. 

For  myself  I  go  to  no  church  or  chapel.  I  attend  none  of  those  perform- 
ances called  public  worship.  The  sermons  and  singing  and  prayers  in  most 
churches  and  chapels  would  be  intolerable  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  persons  who  can  hear  such  things  without  pain, — who  can  even  derive  some 
portion  of  benefit  from  them, — who  would  be  less  moral  if  it  were  not  for  them, — 
who  would,  in  fact,  be  almost  ruined  perhaps,  if  they  were  deprived  of  these 
things  without  being  first  supplied  with  something  wiser  and  better.  I  there- 
fore say  to  you,  go  to  churches  and  chapels,  or  stay  away,  as  you  yourself  have 
reason  to  believe  will  be  best.  If  you  believe  that  you  must  either  spend 
your  Sundays  in  churches  and  chapels,  in  listening  to  the  common  kind  of 
.sermons  and  singing  and  prayers,  or  go  to  public  houses  and  become  less 
moral,  go  to  churches  and  chapels.  But  if  you  have  exercised  your  thoughts 
sufliciently  to  see  that  the  common  kind  of  sermons  and  singing  and  prayers 
are  ab.surd,  irrational,  and  injurious, — are  unworthy  of  God  and  inconsistent 
with  truth  ;  if  you  have  sufficient  of  the  religious  principle,  sufficient  regard 
to  the  will  of  God  and  the  interests  of  your  fellow-creatures,  to  induce  you  to 
spend  your  time  in  gathering  knowledge  and  in  doing  good,  you  may  safely 
keep  away  from  those  places,  and  spend  the  time  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  spend  iu  them  in  such  a  way,  as  to  you  may  seem  best  calculated  to  promote 
your  own  improvement,  and  the  welfare  of  your  fellow-men. 

The  great  object  of  those  who  can  see  through  the  follies  and  absurdities, 
the  errors  and  blasphemies,  the  unnatural  formalities  and  prevalent  hypo- 
crises  of  sects  and  priesthoods,  should  be,  to  multiply  the  means  of  useful 
knowledge,  to  open  reading  rooms  and  schools,  to  institute  libraries  and  lec- 
tures, to  supply  the  people  at  large  with  the  means  of  instruction  on  every 
important  subject,  and  thus  to  render,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inexcusable, 
the  present  worse  than  childish  system  pursued  in  the  so-called  places  of  worship. 

To  R.  J. — There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  against  the  opinion  that  regener- 
ation is  gradual.  The  notion  that  it  is  instantaneous,  rests  entirely  upon  the 
authority  of  one  particular  class  of  Theologians.  Eegeneration  cannot  be  in- 
stantaneous. The  transformation  of  men's  minds  and  characters  must  neces- 
sarily be  gradual.  The  idea  that  spiritual  regeneration  is  instantaneous  is  as 
false  and  foolish  as  the  notion  that  moral  or  physical  regeneration  can  be 
instantaneous.  A  man  who  has  injured  his  health  or  broken  his  constitution 
may  experience  physical  or  bodily  changes,  but  he  never  can  experience  them 
instantaneously.  It  must  be  the  result  of  years  of  temperance,  and  exercise, 
and  care.  And  so  with  spiritual  regeneration.  The  organ  of  the  mind  is  in 
fact  a  portion  of  the  body,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Long  continuance  in  evil  courses  as  certainly  deranges,  disorders, 
enfeebles,  and  impairs  the  brain,  as  long  continuance  in  other  courses  enfeebles, 
deranges,  and  impairs  the  system  generally.  And  the  selfsame  course  of  per- 
severiDg  attention,  and  the  selfsame  persevering  use  of  appropriate  remedies. 


is  necessary  to  the  cure  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  to  the  cure 'of  the  mind, 
that  is  necessary  to  the  cure  of  the  bodily  health,  and  to  the  repair  of  the  phy- 
sical constitution. 

To  H.  J. — As  a  general  rule  I  would  vote  for  neither  Whig  nor  Tory.  In 
some  cases  I  should  vote  for  a  Whig  rather  than  a  Tory ;  but  in  other  cases  I 
should  vote  for  a  Tory  rather  than  a  Whig.  As  parties,  I  have  no  more  re- 
spect for  the  Whigs  than  for  the  Tories  ;  nor  for  the  Tories  than  the  Whigs. 
As  parties,  they  are  both  corrupt,  both  selfish,  both  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
the  masses  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tories  are  more  consistent 
than  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  oppose  the  emancipation  of  the  people,  but  they 
make  no  professions  of  wijshing  for  their  emancipation.  The  Tories  support 
the  old  forms  of  tyranny  and  corruption;  but  they  make  no  professions  of 
wishing  for  reform.  The  Whigs  do  the  same  as  the  Tories ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  profess  to  be  doing  something  else.  They  talk  of  liberty,  and  prac- 
tise tyranny.  They  indulge  in  extravagance,  while  they  talk  of  economy. 
They  add  to  the  public  burdens,  while  they  talk  of  giving  the  people  relief. 
They  craftily  enslave  the  people,  while  they  talk  of  efifecting  their  emancipa- 
tion. The  Tories  are  bad ;  but  the  Whigs,  if  anything,  are  worse.  As  parties, 
therefore,  I  would  support  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories. 

But  suppose  a  decent  kind  of  a  Tory  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  the 
ToHTi  Council,  and  that  a  mean  and  bigoted,  a  malignant  and  intolerant 
Whig  oifered  himself  at  the  same  time ;  I  would  sooner  vote  for  the  decent  and 
well-intentioned  Tory,  than  for  the  mean  and  bigoted,  the  malignant  and  in- 
tolerant Whig.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  rabid  and  virulent  Tory  offered  him- 
self, and  a  decent,  honest  kind  of  VThig  offered  himself  at  the  same  time,  1 
would,  in  that  case,  vote  for  the  Whig  rather  than  the  Tory. 

In  the  election  for  the  Holbeck  Ward,  the  principal  Whig  candidate  was  a 
man  who  had  conducted  himself  in  the  most  overbearing  and  insolent  way 
imaginable.  He  had  treated  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  with  contempt, 
and  had  acted  towards  the  candidate  of  the  majority  in  a  most  unmanly  and 
offensive  manner.  On  the  other  hand.  Tempest,  from  all  that  I  had  heard  of 
him,  though  a  Tory,  had  shown  himself  a  decent  kind  of  man.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  should,  without  doubt,  have  voted  for  Tempest  rather  than 
for  the  leading  insolent  Whig.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  leading  Whig  candidate 
had  shown  a  manly,  courteous,  and  endurable  temper,  I  should  rather  have 
voted  for  him  than  for  a  Tory.  But  the  proper  course  for  Keformers  to  pur- 
sue is,  to  start  two  Democrats,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  returning  both. 

I  return  my  thanks  to  my  unknown  friend  in  Kendal,  or  the  neighbourhood, 
for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  the  work,  entitled,  '  The  Philosopliy  of  tin; 
plan  of  Salvation,  by  an  American  Citizen.'  Mr.  Benjamin  Fowler,  of  Liver- 
pool, sent  me  a  copy  of  the  same  work  some  time  ago,  for  which  I  never  sent 
him  an  acknowledgment.  I  commenced  a  letter,  but  was  obliged  to  lay  it 
aside,  and  the  consequence  was,  I  never  finished  it.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  kindness  of  both  my  friends,  and  of  assuring  them  that  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  discover  the  truth  on  all  subjects,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

There  are  a  many  things  in  the  work  which  my  friends  have  sent  me,  which 
I  greatly  admire.  The  work  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  truth.  It  doe.« 
however,  at  the  same  time,  contain  a  great  amount  of  error.  If  I  had  time,  I 
would  publish  my  views  on  the  work  at  large,  and  point  out  what  portions  I 
regard  as  true,  and  what  I  regard  as  error.  I  have  not  time  for  such  an  under- 
taking at  present. 
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A  PICTURE  OF    HEREDITARY    ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A    REVIEW,  ETC. 


We  were  speaking  of  the  interview  between  the  Princes  of  Wales 
and  a  royal  Duke. 

The  Duke  was  almost  petrified  at  the  answers  of  the  Princess,  and 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  silence  on  the  unfortunate  and  dis- 
honourable transactions  in  which  the  family  had  been  engaged,  observ- 
ing, '  your  own  welfare  depends  upon  their' s,  and  this  is  a  consider- 
ation of  positive  importance,  which  I  trust  your  royal  highness  will 
justly  appreciate.' 

The  Duke's  suggestion  produced  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which 
he  intended  :  the  Princess  declared  that  the  mean  sentiments  of  the 
Queen  had  also  found  their  way  into  the  minds  of  her  sons,  and,  in- 
stead of  proving  their  royal  descent  by  greatness  of  mind  and  action, 
they  preferred  low  and  sensual  gratifications,  to  truth  and  honour.  '  Is 
this,'  said  she,  '  a  specimen  of  the  English  royal  family  ?  What  would 
my  dear  and  lamented  father  have  thought  of  such  principles  and 
opinions  ?  Doubtless,  he  would  rather  have  followed  his  daughter  to 
the  tomb,  than  seen  her  associated  with  persons  who  could  sacrifice 
honour  and  virtue  to  mean  and  dishonourable  interests.' 

The  Princess  was  told  about  this  time,  that  as  her  husband  had 
been  married  before  he  was  married  to  her,  her  daughter  was  illegiti- 
mate, and  could  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  Her  persecutors  told  her 
this  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  a  divorce.  She  gave  her  persecutors 
to  understand,  that  if  her  daughter  was  illegitimate,  her  husband  was 
the  same,  and  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  deprive  her  child  of 
her  legal  rights,  she  should  instantly  make  known  to  the  world  the 
whole  truth  respecting  the  bigamy  of  her  husband's  father,  and  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  husband.  She  assured  the  royal  Duke  that  visited 
her,  that  nothing  but  a  regard  to  her  child's  safety  should  prevent 
her  from  making  a  disclosure,  both  of  the  unbridled  cruelty  of  her  hus- 
band to  herself,  and  of  his  want  of  legitimate  title  to  the  office  which 
he  filled. 

The  Duke  saw  that  the  Princess  was  neither  to  be  illured  into  any 
acknowledgment  injurious  to  herself,  nor  deterred  from  saying  and 
■doing  what  she  might  regard  as  her  duty.  He  soon  took  his  leave  of 
her  therefore,  and  communicated  the  substance  of  the  conversation  he 
had  had  with  her  to  his  mother,  at  whose  desire  he  had  visited  her. 

The  Queen  was  somewhat  non-plussed  by  the  firmness  displayed 
by  the  Princess  ;  but  said,  '  I  will  not  be  disappointed  by  this  seem- 
ing boldness  :  the  Princess  shall  feel  my  power.  She  shall  see  her 
daughter  less  :  tlie  restrictions  shall  be  enforced  with  greater  severity. 
I  will  make  her  repent.  Her  daughter  and  she  shall  be  separated  as 
much  as  possible.' 

At  the  beginning  of  1813,  the  Princess  found  her  situation  more 
trying  than  ever.  She  wrote  to  the  Prince  Regent  demanding  an 
explanation.  But  neither  the  Prince  Regent  nor  the  Premier  chose 
to  answer  the  letter. 

The  Princess  was  now  refused  all  intercourse  with  her  only  daughter, 
and  every  opportunity  was  taken  to  injure  her  reputation.     Her  life 


was  almost  one  continued  scene  of  sorrow  and  affliction.  She  sought 
redress,  but  met  continually  with  fresh  insults. 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  an  addition  of 
trouble  in  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick. 

In  July  and  August,  the  Princess  sent  several  letters  to  the  Prince, 
making  known  to  him  what  course  she  intended  to  pursue,  unless 
something  like  justice  were  done  her.  Our  author  thinks  that  some 
of  those  letters  must  have  been  stopped  on  their  way,  or  that  the 
Regent  would  have  felt  himself  compelled,  out  of  regard  to  his  own 
reputation  and  the  honour  of  his  family,  to  make  some  reply.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  notorious  M'Mahon,  who  was  the  confidential 
secretary  of  the  Prince,  as  well  as  his  pander,  must  have  received 
and  opened  those  letters,  and  suppressed  them. 

This  M'Mahon  was  employed,  about  this  period,  in  the  perpetration 
of  some  of  the  darkest  and  most  atrocious  crimes  that  ever  man  com- 
mitted. He  formed  friendships  with  individuals  and  families  for  no 
other  purpose,  than  to  bring  the  females  of  those  families  into  the  deadly 
hands  of  his  licentious  master.  In  several  cases  he  alienated  wives 
from  their  husbands,  and  betrayed  them  to  destruction.  Wherever  he 
saw  innocence  and  beauty,  he  appears  to  have  had  but  one  object,  and 
that  was,  to  make  them  a  sacrifice  to  the  worse  than  brutal  lusts  of 
his  infernal  master.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  this 
man's  horrid  deeds ;  as  an  illustration  of  the  work  in  which  he  spent 
his  life. 

This  man  was  accustomed  to  visit  Bath  at  certain  periods,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  pretended,  of  recreation  ;  but,  as  plainly  appears,  for 
very  different  objects.  About  this  time,  at  Marlborough,  when  on  his 
way  to  Bath,  a  respectable  and  venerable  gentleman,  attended  by  two 
young  ladies,  took  their  seats  in  the  same  stage  coach  with  him. 
M'Mahon  was  very  polite  and  attentive  to  the  gentleman  and  his  two 
accomplished  daughters.  He  quickly  gained  their  confidence,  and 
from  the  gentleman's  conversation  he  soon  learned  that  he  was  a  poor 
clergyman,  residing  near  Marlborough,  and  was  accompanying  his 
daughters  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  at  Bath.  M'Mahon's  accomplished 
manners  and  insinuating  address  had  such  an  effect  on  the  clergyman 
and  his  two  daughters,  that  they  were  anxious  to  cultivate  further 
acquaintance  with  the  stranger.  Now  mark  the  after  proceedings  of 
this  secretary  of  the  Regent.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Bath,  this 
monster  wrote  to  the  Regent  the  following  letter  : — 


Sir, 


Balh,  Sunday  Evening. 


Ever  alive  to  the  obtaining  possession  of  any  object  which  may 
contribute  to  your  royal  pleasures,  I  hasten  to  inform  your  Royal 
Highness,  that  chance  has  thrown  me  into  the  company  of  two  most 
lovely  girls,  the  daughters  of  an  indigent  curate,  and  who,  from  their 
apparent  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  may  be  soon  brought 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  Royal  Highness.  I  shall  imme- 
diately devise  some  plan  by  which  they  may  be  induced  to  visit  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  remainder  of  my  task  will  then  not  be  difficult  of 
execution.  The  prize  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost  sight  of  :  the  elder  of 
the  girls  bears  some  resemblance  in  her  form  and  make  to  Hillisberg, 
although  it  is  evident  the  whole  fulness  of  her  growth  has  not  yet 
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developed  itself.  The  younger  is  more  of  a  languishing  beauty  ;  but, 
from  the  knowledge  which  I  possess  of  your  royal  taste,  the  elder  will 
be  the  object  of  your  choice. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c., 

John  M'Mahon. 
To  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  SjX.,  Sfc. 

M'Mahon  cultivated  the  intimacy  which  had  already  sprung  up 
between  him  and  his  intended  victims.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
influence  with  persons  in  high  situations,  and  would  intercede  for  the 
interest  of  the  worthy  clergyman',  and  ensure  his  promotion.  He 
shortly  left  for  London.  Within  a  fortnight,  the  clergyman  received 
a  letter  from  him,  announcing  that  a  vicarage  was  vacant,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown,  of  which  he  should  receive  the  presentation.  M'Mahon 
returned  to  Bath,  and  recommended  the  clergyman  and  his  family  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  metropolis.  The  clergyman  did  as  he  was 
advised.  M'Mahon  succeeded  in  inducing  the  clergyman  and  his 
daughters  to  take  apartments  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  General  Hamilton. 
This  Mrs.  Hamilton  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Prince,  as  M' 
Mahon  himself.  Mrs.  Hamilton  engaged  to  be  the  conductor  and 
companion  of  the  clergyman's  daughters.  It  was  not  long  before 
M'Mahon  introduced  a  gentleman  to  the  family,  as  Colonel  Fox  ;  a 
person,  he  said,  allied  to  the  noblest  families,  and  possessed  of  an  im- 
mense fortune.  This  Colonel  Fox  was  no  other  than  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  disguise.  Shortly  after,  the  clergyman  was  informed  that 
he  must  at  once  proceed  to  a  village  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  benefice.  He  took  leave  of  his  two  daughters,  never 
dreaming  but  that  they  were  perfectly  secure.  Indeed  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton had  evinced  such  apparent  concern  for  their  happiness,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  daughters  had  the  slightest  suspicions  that  anything 
evil  was  designed  them.  We  cannot  go  on  with  the  particulars  of 
this  horrible  and  melancholy  story.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  affec- 
tionate father  of  those  two  daughters  never  saw  them  again.  The 
Prince,  under  the  name  of  Colonel  Fox,  was  introduced  to  them 
from  time  to  time.  According  to  his  usual  custom,  he  professed,  to 
the  elder  one,  eternal  love,  and  vowed  unalterable  constancy  ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time,  this  lovely  and  unsuspecting  female  was  added  to 
the  list  of  the  countless  victims  of  the  Prince's  infamous  and  cruel 
debaucheries.  Her  life  after  this  was  exceedingly  short  and  most 
miserable.  Her  younger  sister  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  Prince's 
seductions,  and  when  the  Authentic  Eecords  of  our  author  were  com- 
piled, she  was  still  living,  a  melancholy  instance  of  outraged  and  in- 
sulted honour. 

This  story  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  that  might  be  told,  illustrative 
of  the  filthy,  the  brutal,  the  infernal  character  and  doings  of  the  Prince, 
and  of  the  higtory  of  the  Court  during  his  regency  and  reign. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Whitbread  urged  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  make 
a  tour  upon  the  Continent,  in  order  to  divert  her  mind,  as  he  said, 
from  the  grievous  provocations  she  was  so  frequently  called  upon  to 
endure.  He  pressed  the  subject  upon  her  on  one  occasion  with  so 
much  warmth,  that  the  Princess  suspected  that  Mr.  Whitbread  was 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Regent.  Mr.  Whitbread  how- 
ever declared  that  he  was  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  solely,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the  Princess.  Mr.  Canning,  however, 
happened  to  urge  upon  the  Princess  the  same  counsel,  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  recommendation 
originated  with  the  Prince.  The  Prince  seemed  to  think,  that  if  he 
could  induce  the  Princess  to  travel  on  the  Continent,  he  could  contrive 
to  place  around  her  such  parties,  as  would  be  able  to  succeed  in  im- 
plicating her  in  something  dishonourable, — or  at  least,  in  framing 
such  a  story  as  might  afterwards  be  used  to  her  disadvantage. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  Regent  gave  a  grand  supper  and  ball,  but 
the  Princess  was  not  invited. 

About  this  time,  Sir  John  Douglass,  the  husband  of  Lady  Douglas, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  troubled  at  the  thought  of  the  part  he 
and  his  wife  had  acted  towards  the  injured  Princess  of  Wales,  and  sent 


a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  requesting  to  be  re-examined 
with  respect  to  the  depositions  he  and  his  wife  had  made,  in  1806. 
The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  rejected. 

In  1814,  Sir  John  Douglass  and  his  lady  were  promised  rewards  to 
prevent  them  from  making  disclosures  which  might  involve  the  Regent 
in  disgrace  and  difficulty. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  at  the  request  of  the  Regent,  informed  the 
Princess,  that  for  the  present,  all  interviews  between  her  and  iher 
daughter  must  cease.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  unexpected  event 
gave  the  Princess  Charlotte  an  interview  with  her  mother  for  nearly 
two  hours.  During  this  interview,  the  Princess  Charlotte  remarked, 
'  The  Queen  is  a  tyrant  to  all  around  her.  If  you  go  out  with  the 
Queen,'  said  she,  '  you  are  sure  to  be  told  your  pace  is  disagreeable  ; 
either  too  quick  or  too  slow.  If  you  feel  pleasure  in  seeing  any 
sweet  pretty  plant  or  flower,  and  express  admiration  of  its  several 
beautiful  colours,  and  its  various  delicate  appearances,  you  are  sure  to 
be  told,  such  observations  prove  your  want  of  taste  and  judgment. 
Indeed,  my  dear  mother,  I  like  any  body  better  than  my  disagreeable 
grandmother,  and  I  can  never  permit  myself  to  remain  with  her  so 
long  again.  When  I  am  at  the  Castle,  I  am  seldom  allowed  to  see  my 
grandfather,  the  King  ;  and,  when  I  do,  he  scarcely  looks  at  me,  and 
seems  extremely  unhappy.  When  my  royal  father  goes  to  the  Castle, 
he  is  always  with  the  Queen  alone,  and  very  rarely  pays  a  visit  to  the 
King.'  On  parting,  the  Princess  Charlotte  embraced  her  mother  most 
tenderly,  and  for  the  moment  the  afflicted  and  injured  mother  forgot 
her  multiplied  sorrows.  When  her  only  child  took  her  leave,  she 
was  greatly  agitated,  and  said,  '  My  life  has  already  been  too  long, 
since  it  has  been  one  continued  scene  of  misfortune.' 

About  this  time  the  Regent  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  for 
the  purpose  of  standing  godfather  to  the  Duke's  son  and  heir.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the 
Prince.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  at  the  house  of  his 
ducal  host  ?  In  the  evening  he  drank  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  chamber,  and  there,  amidst  the  magnifi- 
cence and  splendour  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  made  such 
horrible  work,  and  disgraced  himself  so  dreadfidly  in  the  room,  and 
in  the  rich  and  gorgeous  bed  prepared  for  him,  that  in  the  morning, 
when  he  awoke  and  found  what  he  had  done,  and  what  a  plight  the 
bed  and  the  room  were  in,  he  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  prepared  with 
all  speed,  and  off  he  rode  as  fast  as  he  could  to  London.  The  ser- 
vants had  no  agreeable  duty  to  perform  the  next  day.  The  means  re- 
quired for  the  purification  of  the  room  and  the  bed  were  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind.  The  filthy  brute!  The  beastly  wretch  !  And  this  un- 
vsnieldy  lump  of  filth, — this  loathsome,  noisome  mass  of  corruption,  must 
be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year  or  upwaids,  to  manage  the 
affairs,  and  rule  the  destinies,  of  this  great  nation  !  It  is  horrible  !  Alas 
for  the  people  of  England  !  Who  can  think  of  such  a  perversion  and 
corruption  of  humanity  being  placed  over  a  mighty  nation  like  this, 
vtdthout  grief  and  indignation  ?  The  masses  of  the  people  might  well 
look  in  vain  for  redress.  They  might  well  cry  in  vain  for  reform.  In. 
vain  shall  we  look  for  such  laws  and  such  government  as  reason  and 
justice  require,  so  long  as  we  tolerate  hereditary  or  exclusive  legislation. 
The  people  will  see  the  necessity  for  Democracy  by  and  by. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  King's  indisposition  increased, 
and  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  the  Queen  continued  without  abate- 
ment. 

In  May,  the  Queen  sent  several  letters  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
forbidding  her  appearance  at  the  drawing  room.  The  Princess  re- 
plied in  a  simple  but  spirited  manner.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Prince  expressed  his  unalterable  determination  never  again  to  meet 
the  Princess,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  and  the  Queen  was  the 
person  who  communicated  his  determination  to  the  Princess. 

About  three  weeks  after  this,  some  illustrious  foreigners,  who  had 
formerly  been  intimate  with  the  family  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  paid 
her  a  visit.     On  the  following  day,  the  Princess  sent  them  an  invi- 
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tation  to  dine  with  her  that  day  se'night.  They  accepted  the  invitation 
with  pleasure  ;  but  about  an  hour  previous  to  the  time  appointed  for 
dinner,  they  sent  an  apology,  stating,  that  they  had  received  the  com- 
mands of  the  Regent  a  few  hours  before,  to  dine  witli  him  at  Carlton 
House.  Thus  at  every  turn  did  the  injured  Princess  find  herself 
thwarted  and  insulted. 

In  June,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  arrived  in  London,  and  fetes  and 
festivals  soon  followed  in  abundance.  New  honours  were  conferred 
on  several  persons  who  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  late  wars.  Lord 
Wellington  was  created  Marquis  of  Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington, 
&-rA  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  weie  granted  to  him  by  Parlia- 
ment, to  support  this  new  dignity.  The  suffering  and  starving  people 
had  to  bear  the  expense. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  excluded  from  the  drawing  rooms  and 
parties  held  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  guests.  Mr.  Whitbread 
again  advised  the  Princess  to  leave  the  country,  assuring  her  that  it 
would  be  better  for  all  parties,  and  for  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  amongst  the  rest,  as  the  Queen  was  so  severe  with  the 
youthful  Princess  in  consequence  of  her  regard  for  her  mother.  This 
last  consideration  was  enough.  '  For  the  sake  of  my  child,'  said  she, 
'  I  will  leave  England,  and  I  also  hope,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of 
my  father-in-law,  I  may  experience  a  change  of  treatment  from  my 
husband.  The  justice  that  has  been  denied  me  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
will  hardly  be  refused  me  as  the  Queen  of  England.'  The  Princess 
was  greatly  mistaken.  The  injuries  she  received  as  Queen  of  England, 
were  as  severe  as  the  injuries  which  she  received  as  Princess  of  Wales. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  Lord  Castlereagh  moved  in  a  committee  in 
the  House,  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be  paid  to  her 
royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Princess  however  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  the  5tb, 
declining  receiving  more  than  thirty-five  thousand,  assigning  as  her 
reason,  her  unwiDingness  to  increase  the  heavy  burdens  already  im- 
posed on  the  nation.  The  heartless  and  infamous  Lord  Castlereagh 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Princess's  letter  in  the  fol- 
lowing insolent  manner.  '  It  is  not  my  duty,'  said  he,  '  to  vote  the 
public  money  to  a  subject  who  is  not  inclined  to  receive  it.'  No 
opposition  was  made  to  the  demands  of  the  Regent  when  he  asked 
for  millions  to  expend  in  his  debaucheries ;  but  the  moment  a  Prinqess 
displays  a  little  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  injured  people,  she 
is  publicly  insulted.  A  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  nation  is  treated 
by  the  Aristocrats  as  an  infinitely  greater  crime,  than  all  the  debauch- 
eries and  cruelties, — than  all  the  villanies  and  atrocities,  of  which  an 
incarnate  demon  can  be  guilty. 

The  Princess  at  length  left  England.  She  was  allowed,  before  her 
departure,  a  short,  but  very  short,  interview  with  her  only  child  ;  and 
even  during  that  interview  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  ladies-in-waiting.  The  mother  and  daughter  then 
separated  to  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

The  infamous  and  malignant  Queen  exulted  at  the  Princess's  de- 
parture, and  set  to  work  with  renewed  determination  and  vigour  to 
effect  her  ruin.  The  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  Princess,  on  leaving 
her  daughter  in  the  hands  of  people  whose  object  it  was  to  corrupt  or 
destroy  her,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  Regent  spent  the  evening 
of  her  departure  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  in  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
fligate companions. 

No  expense  was  spared  by  the  Regent.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
were  lavished  upon  useless  pomp  ;  while  many  a  poor,  confiding 
tradesman,  who  had  received  the  honour  of  an  order  from  the  Prince, 
and  borrowed  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  money  to  enable  him  to  execute 
it,  sought  afterwards  for  payment  in  vain.  Numbers  of  unhappy 
tradesmen  were  reduced  by  the  Prince's  orders  to  bankruptcy  and 
beggary.  Many  a  wife  and  family  were  brought  to  the  workhouse  by 
the  patronage  of  this  abandoned  Prince  ;  while  their  husband  and 
father,  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  was  driven  to  most  desperate  and 
horrid  deeds,  to  end  his  earthly  wretchedness.  It  is  one  of  the  pri- 
yileges  of  hereditary  royalty,  to  plunder  and  torture  at  pleasure. 


Six  thousand  pounds  were  addedj  to  the  income  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  this  year,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  of  Salms. 

The  amount  required  for  this  year's  service  was  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  millions,  twenty-seven  of  which  was  raised  by 
loan. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  Regent  found,  that  by  his  profligate  and 
atrocious  conduct  towards  his  wife  and  the  families  of  his  friends,  he 
had  alienated  many  of  his  supporters  :  he  was  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  number  of  new  Knights  of  various  orders,  in 
order  to  secure  to  himself  a  number  of  fresh  adherents  and  sup- 
porters. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  sometime  before  this,  had  entered  into  a 
positive  engagement  with  a  foreign  Princess,  and  had  solemnly  pro- 
mised her  marriage.  On  requesting  his  mother's  approbation  of  his 
choice,  she  refused  to  listen  to  such  a  thing  for  a  moment.  '  It  is 
impossible,'  said  she,  'to  permit  such  things.  We  need  too  much 
money  in  our  own  family,  to  squander  it  on  these  miserably-poor 
connections.'  Though  the  Queen  herself  had  brought  no  wealth  to 
her  husband,  she  was  resolved  that  none  of  her  sons  should  marry  a 
person  who  could  not  bring  wealth  to  them. 

About  this  time  persons  were  dispatched  from  the  British  Court  to 
watch  all  the  movements  and  proceedings  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  on 
the  Continent,  and  to  send  reports,  through  their  agents,  to  the 
Regent  and  his  tools.  The  money  of  the  suffering  people  of  England 
was  spent  on  this  base  business  with  the  greatest  prodigality. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  who  appears  to  have  leaned  to  the  Princess,  had 
his  fears  that  she  would  be  assassinated  ;  and  even  expressed  himself 
anxious  to  see  her  again  in  England.  He  now  perceived,  that  in 
urging  the  Princess  to  leave  the  country,  he  had  acted  unwisely ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  discover,  that  he  had  been  uncon- 
sciously used  by  the  prince  as  a  tool  for  the  basest  and  most  inhuman 
of  purposes.  On  the  6th  of  July,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence. 
We  cannot  attribute  his  unhappy  end  to  the  stings  of  conscience  ; 
we  should  rather  say,  that  finding  his  exertions  for  his  country's 
welfare  were  of  no  apparent  use,  and,  sick  at  heart  at  the  insults 
every  where  levelled  against  the  oppressed,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence  in  a  fit  of  anxious  distraction  of  mind. 

The  amount  required  for  this  year's  service,  was  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  millions.  It  was  raised  by  robbing  the  toiling  famihes  of 
England,  in  many  cases,  of  the  means  of  their  subsistence.  The 
class  that  could  thus  rob  the  industrious  of  their  earnings,  and  reduce 
them  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  starvation,  cannot  long 
escape  deserved  retribution.  The  day  is  coming  when  the  crimes  and 
cruelties  of  the  English  Aristocrats,  will  bring  down  upon  them- 
the  vengeance  both  of  earth  and  of  Heaven.  The  accursed  order  svill 
perish.  The  power  of  Government  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Merit  will  then  be  rewarded  ;— commerce  will  then  re- 
vive ; — the  industry  of  the  milUons  will  be  recompensed  ;  peace  and 
plenty  will  prevail  amongst  us  ;  kingship  will  cease,  or  Kings  will 
learn  to  do  justice;  bloody  and  partial  laws  will  be  abolished; 
iniquitous  systems  of  taxation  will  no  more  afflict  us  ;  and  the  re- 
sources and  power  of  Government  will  be  employed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  liberty  and  righteousness,  of  peace  and  plenty,  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.     Amen. 

{To  be  contintied.) 


THE  PUPPET  SHOW. 
The  publication  called  the  Puppet  Show,  is  unworthy  of  support.  I  have 
read  several  numbers  lately,  and  cannot  find  a  single  sentiment  deserving  of 
commendation.  It  has  set  itself  directly  against  progress.  It  ridicules  the  men 
who  are  in  favour  of  progress.  It  misrepresenta  their  principles.  It  panders 
to  the  basest  sentiments  of  the  worst  tyrants  of  the  country.  It  is  a  foe  to  the 
working  classes;  and  the  working  classes  ought  to  be  a  foe  to  it.  It  is  worse 
than  P-unclt.  Fundi,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the  Puppet  Show  abuses  PutuJi  for 
its  lingering  attachment  to  the  working  classes.  The  Puppet  Slimo  abuses 
Punch,  not  for  its  faults,  but  for  its  virtues; — not  for  its  inattention  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  masses,  but  for  its  partial  attention  and  devotion  to  them. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  AMERICAN  PROSPERITY  AND 
BRITISH  WRETCHEDNESS. 


It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  prosperity  of  America  is  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  land  which  they  have  in  their  possession,  and  not  to  the 
liberal  government  under  which  they  live.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  land  sufficient  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  all  that  are  in  want  of  employment,  and  to  yield  abun- 
dance of  all  things  needful  to  the  support  of  all  the  people  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  more  land  that  is  wanted,  but  better  laws  and  better 
government.  It  is  not  because  the  Americans  have  more  land  than 
we,  that  the  working  classes  of  that  country  are  so  much  better  oft" 
than  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  it  is  because 
the  Americans  have  a  democratic  government,  have  more  liberal  and 
equitable  institutions,  and  are  placed  under  more  just,  and  rational, 
and  beneficent  laws.  We  have  advantages  which  the  Americans 
have  not,  and  might  be  happier  than  the  Americans  can  possibly  be, 
if  we  had  only  a  just  and  enlightened  Government, — a  Government 
that  felt  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  had  under- 
standing sufficient  to  enable  them  to  devise  proper  plans  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom. 

Besides,  the  truth  is,  the  Americans  have  not  more  land  than  we 
have.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  more  land  than  the  Americans. 
We  have  not  more  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but  we  have 
more  land  notwithstanding.  We  have  more  land  in  America  itself 
than  the  United  States  have.  And  we  have  still  more  land  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  have  land  of  all  descriptions, — tracts  of 
country  almost  immeasureable,  that  are  as  rich  in  soil,  and  as  genial 
in  point  of  climate,  as  any  land  on  earth.  We  have,  in  fact,  large 
tracts  of  land  in  every  variety  of  climate,  and  in  almost  every  variety 
of  longitude  and  latitude.  We  have  land  sufficient  to  make  every 
head  of  a  family  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  owner  of  a  large 
estate. 

And  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be  glad  to  go  and 
take  possession  of  this  land,  if  it  were  fairly  placed  at  their  service  ? 
There  are  many  that  v?ould  go  as  far  as  Australia  itself  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  good  piece  of  land  ;  and  there  are  millions  who  would  go 
as  far  as  some  of  our  American  possessions,  if  the  Government  would 
give  them  the  necessary  encouragement.  But  the  truth  is,  the  land  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  is  almost  all  locked  up  by  a  set  of 
wicked  and  unnatural  laws.  The  land,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Aristocrats,  and  those  Aristocrats  seem 
bent  on  preventing  the  masses  from  obtaining  possession  of  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  Suppose  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  should 
levy  a  tax  of  from  one  to  twenty  shillings  an  acre  a  year  on  all  land, 
whether  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  the  colonies,  and  when 
the  parties  at  present  in  possession  of  ihe  land  refuse  to  pay  that  tax, 
should  allow  tlie  land  to  go  to  those  who  would  pay  it  ;  three- 
fourths  of  the  working  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  be  glad 
to  go  and  take  possession  of  land  on  those  terms,  and  convert  it  from  its 
present  state  of  wildness  into  fruitful  fields  and  gardens.  Or  sup- 
pose that  the  Government  should  offer  its  own  land  at  a  reasonable 
rate  : — suppose  they  should  offer  their  land  to  the  people  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  American  Government  offers  land  to  its  citizens,  or  to  per- 
sons emigrating  into  their  country,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would 
soon  become  as  great  landholders,  as  good  farmers,  and  as  happy  and 
prosperous  men,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  would  soon  become  as  brisk  and  as  prosperous  as  trades- 
men themselves  could  reasonably  wish,  and  the  nation  at  large  would 
soon  become  as  wealthy  and  as  happy  as  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. 

I  repeat,  it  is  not  a  want  of  more  land  that  prevents  us  from 
being  prosperous  and  happy  ;  but  a  want  of  better  government  and 
juster  laws.  It  is  not  our  condition  that  dooms  us  to  want  and 
wretchedness  ;  but  the  oppressions  of  our  aristocratic  Government. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
EMIGRATION. 

There  is  land  suflScient  in  the  United  States  to  make  every  man  in  England 
and  every  man  in  the  United  States  as  well,  an  extensive  land-owner.  There 
is  sufficient  rich  land  to  supply  the  poor  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  poor  of 
many  other  countries  as  well,  with  estates  sufficient  to  support  them  in  comfort 
and  plenty  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come. 

The  States  at  present  contain  2,300,000  square  miles.  Their  gi-eatest  length 
is  3,000  miles,  and  their  greatest  breadth  1,700  miles.  And  the  States  are 
likely  to  possess  still  larger  quantities  of  land  in  times  to  come.  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  the  whole  of  Mexico  will  form  a  p.^rt  of  the  United  States 
in  course  of  time.  By  what  means  Mexico  may  be  united  to  the  States,  it  is 
not  for  US  to  say  ;  but  the  probability  Is,  that  it  will  be  united  to  them.  And 
I  for  one  shall  rejoice  in  such  a  union.  I  shall  be  sorrj-  if  the  union  be  brought 
about  by  war ;  but  even  a  union  brought  about  by  war  will  be  better  than  no 
union  at  all.  The  state  of  Mexico  is  far  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
wicked  laws  and  unnatural  institutions  of  the  country  render  it  impossible  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  prosper.  The  old  Spanish  despotism  has  left  behind 
it  so  many  mischievous  relics  of  itself,  that  the  eountry,though  one  of  the  richest, 
and  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  happiest,  countries  in  the  world,  is  afflicted  and 
tormented  without  measure. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  United  States,  ere  long,  will  put  an  end  to  the 
accursed  system  of  slavery.  When  slavery  is  abolished,  the  States  in  general 
will  become  more  prosperous  and  united.  They  will  become  richer  and 
stronger.  The  Government  will  also  become  more  popular,  more  enlight- 
ened, and  more  just.  The  result  will  probably  be,  that  the  free  institutions 
and  beneficent  influences  of  the  States'  government,  will  extend  themselves  over 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  part  of  North  America. 

It  is  also  probable,  that  in  course  of  time,  the  immeasurable  district  of 
Canada  will  be  united  with  the  States.  The  quantity  of  land,  therefore,  in  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing  from  generation 
to  generation,  until  the  whole  of  the  American  continent  falls  into  their 


This  opens  a  most  cheering  prospect  to  the  poor  and  plundered  families  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  nations  of  Europe  generally. 

In  America,  humanity  has  room  for  infinite  expansion,  and  endless  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement,  both  in  condition,  in  intelligence,  and  in  character.  No 
man,  if  sober  and  industrious,  has  any  need  to  dread  that  either  he  or  his  chil- 
dren will  ever  be  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
There  a  man  has  every  reason  to  anticipate,  that  if  his  children  do  their  duty 
to  themselves,  to  their  neighbours  and  to  their  God,  they  may  not  only  obtain 
what  is  needful  to  their  subsistence,  but  acquire  the  means  of  extensive  use- 
fulness.— the  means  of  promoting  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral 
interests  of  their  country  and  their  kind. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  far  from  being  so  wise  and  just  as  they 
ought  to  be,  but  the  citizens  of  the  States  have  already  so  great  a  portion  of 
liberty,  and  they  have,  besides,  such  a  great  amount  of  influence  over  the  cha- 
racter and  proceedings  of  their  Government,  that  they  have  the  means  of  con- 
tinually improving  their  laws  and  institutions,  and  rendering  their  Govern- 
ment, ultimately,  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  of  goodness.  There  is  every 
Inducement,  therefore,  for  such  as  are  unable  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living 
here,  to  take  themselves  at  once,  if  they  have  the  means,  to  that  most  interest- 
ing and  promising  country. 

And  let  me  repeat,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  Australia,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  extensive  country.  It  has,  be- 
sides, a  very  healthy  climate.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  is  also  rich  and 
productive ;  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  under  the  surface  are  to  be  found  vast  treasures,  both  in  the  shape 
of  metals,  and  of  other  useful  minerals.  But  the  country  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  selfish,  an  ignor.ant,  and  a  savage  Government.  It  is  in  the  handa 
of  an  order,  who,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  cursed  every  country  they 
have  touched.  The  principal  part  of  the  land  in  Australia  is  already 
monopolized  by  our  Aristocrats.  The  price  charged  for  Government  land 
in  Australia  is  about  eight  times  the  price  that  is  charged  for  land  in 
America.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  title  deeds  are,  I  under- 
stand, incalculably  greater  than  in  the  United  States.  The  parties  who  have 
got  possession  of  Australia,  are  our  Aristocrats,  and  they  seem  determined  to 
burden  the  country  with  the  curse  of  an  Aristocracy.  If  Australia  were  placed 
under  similar  laws  and  similar  institutions  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  the  distance  to  Australia  from  Europe  were  no  greater  than  the  distance  of 
the  United  States  from  Europe,  it  would  be  as  eligible  a  place  for  intending 
emigrants,  as  any  other  country  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not.  Its  distance 
from  England  and  Ireland  is  immense.  You  must  travel  sixteen  thousand 
miles  to  reach  that  country.  Yoi»  voyage  mast  take  you,  on  an  average,  six 
months.  No  man  can  go  with  his  family  thither,  at  his  own  expense,  unless 
he  has  five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  And  the  Government  and  the  colonization 
societies  will  not  take  men  gratis,  unless  they  can  have  them  as  their  slaves, 
and  fix  them  in  whatever  parts  of  the  country  they  may  think  best,  and  set 
them  to  whatever  kind  of  work  they  may  think  fit.  In  other  words,  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  colonization  societies  will  not  take  people  to  Australia 
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gratis,  unless  they  can  have  such  control  over  them,  as  will  enable  them  to  pay 
themselves  back,  three  or  four  times  over,  the  expense  which  they  incur  in  tak- 
ing them.  The  condition  of  emigrants  in  Australia  is  truly  deplorable :  I 
mean,  of  course,  those  emigrants  who  go  out  at  the  expense,  and  under  the 
direction,  of  the  Government  and  the  colonization  society.  Tliey  are  placed  as 
shepherds  in  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country.  One  man  is  placed  over  a 
desolate  region  of  several  miles  square.  Another  is  placed  over  a  similar  region 
at  several  miles  distance  from  him.  Others  are  placed  at  similar  distances, 
over  tracts  of  country  of  smilar  extent,  all  desolate  and  wild.  These  shepherds 
know  nothing  of  the  comforts  of  home.  They  have  no  home.  Their  allow- 
ance of  food  is  dealt  out  to  them  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight,  by  persons 
who  go  round  with  waggons  from  one  station  to  another.  They  eat  their  food 
alone,  without  a  friend  to  share  it  with  them  ;  without  a  word  or  a  look  from 
wife,  or  sister,  or  brother,  or  companion,  to  cheer  and  gladden  their  souls,  and 
make  their  meals  a  comfort  to  them.  They  are  frequently  years  together  and 
never  see  the  face  of  a  woman,  of  a  wife,  or  a  sister.  A  story  was  told  by  Mr. 
Scott,  at  a  meeting  that  he  addressed  in  Leeds,  a  short  time  ago,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect, — that  a  number  of  men,  from  various  shepherd  stations,  had 
flocked  to  a  certain  place,  on  hearing  that  a  woman  had  arrived  there,  not  one 
of  them  having  seen  such  a  prodigy  for  several  years. 

A  state  of  society  like  this — or  rather,  a  state  of  isolation  and  desolation 
like  this,  is  horrible.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  state  is  afflicting  and  distress- 
ing beyond  measure.  The  suflerings  endured  by  those  who  are  doomed  to 
such  a  condition,  must  be  endless  and  unutterable.  Such  a  state  is  not  life. 
Xife  without  society  is  unworthy  of  the  name.  It  is  torture  and  torment,  in- 
stead of  life.  It  is  even  worse,  in  some  respects,  than  Whig  imprisonment.  The 
man  is  asleep,  or  stupifled,  or  mad,  who  can  entertain  the  thought  of  placing 
himself  in  such  a  condition. 

No,  my  friends,  if  you  emigrate  at  all,  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Go  to  a  land  of  comparative  liberty.  Go  to  America,  where  you 
can  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing  of  society.  Go  to  the  land  where  you  can 
be  your  own  man ;  where  you  can  choose  your  own  place  of  residence  ;  where 
you  can  choose  your  own  kind  of  work  ;  where  you  can  have  the  company  of 
your  wives  and  children ;  where  you  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  comfortable 
home,  of  a  freehold  estate, — of  flocks  and  herds,  and  fields  and  gardens,  of  your 
own;  and  where  you  can  feel  that  you  are  men,  not  tools  ;  citizens,  not  slaves. 
The  men  that  are  endeavouring  to  induce  you  to  go  to  Australia,  are  seeking 
their  own  interests,  not  yours.  They  want  to  transport  you  to  Australia  for 
the  purpose,  not  of  makingyou  landowners,  but  of  enriching  their  own  land  at 
your  expense.  They  wish  to  transport  you  to  Australia,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  you  more  happy,  but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  own  wealth 
and  power  by  using  you  as  slaves.  The  men  that  wish  you  to  go  to  Australia, 
will  do  all  they  can — they  are  doing  all  they  can  at  this  hour — to  uphold  and 
perpetuate  such  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  injurious  laws,  as  will  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  masses  of  the  people  in  Australia  to  rise  to  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence. If  yeu  cannot  get  over  to  America,  stay  at  home,  and  do  what  you 
can  to  break  up  the  present  system  of  mis-government  with  which  the  coun- 
try is  afflicted,  and  to  put  in  its  place  a  system  of  government  that  shiU  bo 
just,  and  rational,  and  beneficent.  When  we  have  broken  the  power  of  the 
Aristocrats;  when  we  have  popularized  the  laws  and  government  of  England  ; 
when  we  have  secured  the  ascendancy  in  our  Government  of  rational,  and  just, 
and  liberal  principles;  when  we  have  placed  the  kingdom  and  its  colonies  in 
the  hands,  or  under  the  control,  of  men  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  then  you 
may  talk  of  going  to  Australia  whenever  you  please.  Then  you  may  go  to 
Australia  with  some  degree  of  reason.  But  to  talk  of  going,  as  things  are 
now,  is  the  height  of  folly— is  no  better  than  madness. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  lati- 
tude and  elevation  of  places.  In  some,  the  heat  and  cold  is  rather  excessive. 
In  others,  it  is  more  moderate.  Some  of  the  Southern  States  are  rather  un- 
healthy ;  but  the  Northern  are  not  so.  Even  the  Southern  States  are  not  in 
general  unhealthy  to  persons  of  sober  and  virtuous  habits.  And  the  Northern 
■States — I  mean  the  principal  portion  of  the  States — are  not  unhealthy  at  all. 
Emigrants  who  take  diseases  and  die  in  the  United  States,  do  so,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  in  consequence  of  their  intemperate  and  profligate  habits. 
Men  who  pay  a  little  attention  to  their  health,  and  take  care  to  conduct  them- 
selves  in  a  rational  and  orderly  way,  have  generally  better  health  in  America 
than  they  had  in  England  or  Ireland.  There  are  particular  places  in  the 
United  States  that  are  unhealthy,  just  as  there  are  in  England.  But  the  un- 
healthiness  of  those  places  arises  from  lownoss  of  position,  want  of  drainage, 
Ac,  and  not  from  any  thing  amiss  in  the  climate.  As  I  have  said,  the  heat 
and  cold  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  are  more  severe  than 
they  are  in  this  country ;  but  my  brother  informs  me  that  the  heat  in  Ohio  is 
not  so  great  as  to  give  him  any  considerable  uneasiness  ;  and  that  he  can  work 
better  in  the  open  air,  hot  as  the  summers  are,  than  he  ever  could  in  England. 
No  one,  therefore,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  climate  of  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  States ;  and  if  he  be  careful  to  regulate  his  own  conduct  wisely  and 
well,  he  will  have  no  necessity  to  fear  any  thing  else. 

A  large  family,  which  is  so  often  a  burden  in  this  country,  is,  in  general,  as 
good  as  a  fortune  in  the  United  States.  The  good  time  has  so  far  come  in  that 
country,  that  every  child  is  a  help  to  its  father,  to  make  his  right  arm  stronger, 
and  he  is  the  happiest  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  children.   It  used  to  be 


BO  amongst  the  ancient  Jews.  It  ought  to  be  so  amongst  ns.  It  is  so  amongst 
nations  that  are  wisely  and  righteously  governed. 

I  would  not  say  that  a  man  who  is  settled  in  this  country  and  is  doing  well, 
would  in  ever)-  case  do  wrong  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  A  man  may 
be  doing  well  in  this  country,  and  yet  he  might,  in  the  United  States,  do 
incalculably  better.  He  may  be  doing  well  for  himself  in  this  country,  and 
yet  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  much  good  to  his  poor,  his  destitute,  his 
starving  neighbours.  He  may  be  doing  well  in  this  countr)-,  and  yet,  with  the 
same  amount  of  capital,  and  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  talent  and  exer- 
tion, he  might  be  able  to  employ  a  hundred  workmen  in  America,  where  he  is 
able  to  employ  only  ten  or  a  dozen  here.  He  might,  by  conveying  himself 
and  his  property  to  America,  be  able  to  save  hundreds  and  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  from  starvation,  and  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family  with 
one-half  the  exertion,  and  with  one-half  the  capital,  which  he  finds  esseritial  to 
success  in  this  country.  But  no  one  who  is  settled  in  this  country,  and  doing 
well,  should  emigrate  to  America  unless  he  feels  a  real  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  his  suffering  countrymen,  and  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  and 
his  wife  can  make  themselves  comfortable  in  a  foreign  land.  It  would  be  folly 
for  a  man  to  change  countries  on  mere  speculation.  A  man  cannot  go  to 
America  without  considerable  expense.  He  cannot  go  to  America  without 
putting  himself  to  considerable  inconvenience,  by  breaking  up  his  house  and 
establishment,  and  having  to  begin  the  world  afresh,  in  the  midst  of  new  and 
untried  circumstances.  If  a  man  be  doing  well  in  this  country,  he  ought  to 
have  some  good  reason,  some  great  benevolent  object,  to  induce  him  to  emi- 
grate. 

I  can  do  well  in  England.  That  is  to  say,  I  can  obtain  sufficient  to  support 
my  family.  I  could  obtain  sufficient  to  make  my  children  rich,  if  I  were  so  dis- 
posed. I  can,  besides,  employ  a  number  of  men,  and  thus  afford  them  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  tolerably  comfortable  living;  and  I  can  do  much  good  in 
other  ways.  But  I  have  reaaon  to  believe,  that  by  the  employment  of  the  same 
capital,  and  the  exercise  of  the  same  .skill  and  diligence,  I  could  do  incalcula- 
bly better  for  myself  and  my  family  in  America,  and  furnish  employment  to 
twenty  or  thirty  times  more  individuals,  and  give  my  men  better  wages  too, 
than  I  can  in  England.  I  might  also,  for  any  thing  I  know,  be  able  to  serve 
my  country  while  living  in  America,  as  well  as  1  could  if  remaining  at  home. 
On  this  account  it  is  my  intention,  if  left  at  liberty  by  the  Government,  to  go 
to  America.  But  every  man  must  judge  for  himself  whether  it  would  be 
best  for  him  to  break  up  his  home  and  his  establishment  and  emigrate,  or  not. 

Every  man  who  goes  to  America  should  have  some  good  object  in  view  in 
going,  and  should  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  he  will  be  better  able 
to  accomplish  that  object  in  America  than  in  his  native  country.  Men  whose 
principal  object  is  to  obtain  the  moans  of  living  and  of  supporting  their  fami- 
lies by  honest  industry,  may  safely  go,  if  they  have  the  means  to  take  them, 
into  any  of  the  Western  States.  Such  people  will,  if  favoured  with  health,  be 
able  to  accomplish  their  object  in  America  far  better  than  they  would  ever  be 
likely  to  accomplish  that  object  here. 

All  carpenters,  saddlers,  masons,  blacksmiths,  saddlers,  agricultural  imple- 
ment-makers, millers,  machine-makers,  who  are  skilful  and  clever  in  their  re- 
spective callings,  are  in  great  demand  in  America.  And  the  wages  paid  to 
those  descriptions  of  workmen  are  high,  and  food  and  accommodations  are 
cheap.  Good  workmen  of  this  class,  if  they  have  health,  can  invariably  save 
sufficient  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  land  of  their 
own,  and  to  live  on  their  own  estates. 

I  can  give  no  encouragement  to  idlers  and  speculators  to  emigrate.  There 
are  too  many  such  characters  in  the  United  States  already.  Idlers  and  gamb- 
lers work  mischief  everywhere,  and  it  is  wisely  and  kindly  ordered  by  God,  that 
such  characters  shall,  in  general,  in  whatever  country  they  may  live,  be  re- 
duced at  length  to  want  and  misery. 

The  man  that  wishes  to  do  well  in  the  United  States  of  America,  must  be  a 
worker.  He  must  make  up  his  mind  too,  to  work  at  such  employment  as  he 
can  get.  He  must  not  be  over  nice.  If  he  cannot  obtain  work  of  one  kind,  he 
must  be  willing  to  set  himself  to  work  of  another  kind.  He  must  work  at 
such  jobs  as  he  can  get,  till  he  can  get  such  jobs  as  he  can  like.  He  must  take 
such  wages  as  he  can  get,  till  he  has  time  to  look  about  him  and  get  belter. 
He  must  not  go  idling  about,  wasting  his  time,  and  spending  his  little  means, 
refusing  to  work  till  he  can  find  a  job  and  a  situation  exactly  to  his  taste. 
If  circumstances  do  not  exactly  accommodate  themselves  to  his  views  and 
wishes,  he  must  try  his  hand  at  accommodating  himself,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
circumstances. 

People  that  emigrate  should  make  up  their  minds  to  endure,  for  a  while,  the 
inevitable  agonies  of  home-sickness.  All  feel  it,  more  or  less,  on  leaving  their 
native  land; — all  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  when  they  think  of  the  home,  the 
scenes,  and  the  friends  they  have  left  behind  them.  I  say,  all  are  afflicted 
more  or  less  in  this  way ;  but  some  are  afflicted  far  more  than  others.  Some 
suffer  greatly.  Emigrants  should  calculate  on  suftering  and  aflliction  of  this 
description,  and  they  should  make  up  their  minds  to  endure  it  and  outlive  it. 
The  pain,  like  the  pain  which  a  child  experiences  when  its  mother  is  weaning- 
it,  gradually  dies  away.  If  people  set  themselves  heartily  to  work,  and  resolve 
to  make  the  best  of  their  situation,  they  will,  in  course  of  time,  get  com- 
pletely over  this  affliction,  and  find  themselves  after,  as  happy  in  America,  as 
ever  they  were  iu  the  land  of  their  birth.    Women  frequently  suffer  most 
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from  thia  home  liome-sickness,  and  nnmbere  who  go  to  America,  retnm, 
simply  in  consequence  of  the  nnhappiness  Tihich  their  wives  experience  incsn- 
seqnence  of  this  affliction  Men  who  emigrate  should  be  careful  to  treat  their 
■wives  very  kindly,  and  to  render  their  condition  as  agreeable  and  happy  as 
possible.  Men  should  treat  their  wives  with  kindness  and  respect  whether 
they  emigrate  or  not, — but  men  who  intend  to  emigrate, — men  whose  wives 
have  to  experience  the  unutterable  pangs  of  home-sickness,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  doubly  kind.  They  should  act  towards  them  in  such  a  way.  that 
their  wives  may  be  brought  to  feel,  that  they  have,  in  their  husbands,  home, 
country,  friends,  and  all. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  the  newest  State  of  the  Union,  is  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  State  of  Ohio  contains  40,000  square  miles,  or  about  25,000,000  of  acres. 

20,000,000  of  which  are  arable.     Ohio,  therefore,  is  nearly  as  large  as  England. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  20,000,000.    Each  State  has 

its  own  distinct  Government  and  Legislature.     The  States  are  to  be  regarded 

a5  so  many  different  countries,  imited  under  one  general  Grovemment. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  are  land- 
owners, and  engaged  in  cultivating  their  own  estates.   At  the  same  time,  great 
and  increasing  numbers  are  occupied  in  manufactures  and  trade. 
The  following  Table  will  show  how  things  stand  in  this  respect. 

In  Agriculture 3,717,756  persons. 

„  Commerce  117,375       „ 

„  Manufactures  and  Trades 791,545       „ 

„  Navigating  the  Ocean  56,025       „ 

„  Rivers  and  Lakes 33,067       „ 

„   Mining    15,203 

„   Learned  Professions 66,236        „ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement,  that  there  are  more  than  four  times  as 
many  people  employed  in  agriculture,  as  there  are  employed  in  commerce  and 
manufactures.  And  as  we  have  said,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  are  employed  upon  their  own  estates.  This  is  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Every  man  ought  to  have  a  portion  of  land  in  his  own  possession. 
Every  man  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  so  large  a  portion  as  would  enable  him, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  support  himself  and  his  family  by  its  produce. 
To  be  continued. 


THE  STORY  ABOUT   MR.   BARKER  HAVING   OFFERED 

TO  BECOME  A  UNITARIAN  MISSIONARY  FOR  A 

SALARY  OF  'X500  A  YEAR!!' 


The  following  letter  is  from  Mr.  Broadbent,  the  gentleman  who,  in  company 

with  Mr.  Mill,  spoke  to  me  about  raising  a  thousand  a  year  to  enable  me  to 
give  myself  up  to  lecturing  on  Theology.     It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter, 

1.  That  nothing  was  said  either  by  me,  or  by  Mr.  Broadbent  and  Mr.  Mill, 
about  giving  me  a  salary  through  the  medium  of  my  wife. 

2.  That  I,  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  named  to  me,  scouted  all  idea  of  a 
salari/. 

3.  That  Mr.  Broadbent  did  not  call  on  Mr.  Wicksteed,  or  name  the  matter 
to  him  at  all :  that  Mr.  "Wicksteed  therefore  was  completely  mistaken  in  the 
aifair.  How  Mr.  Wicksteed  will  account  for  his  strange  inaecuracy,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

4.  It  turns  out,  that  this  calumny,  put  in  motion  by  Mr.  Wicksteed  and  Mr. 
Aspland,  is  just  as  true  as  the  tale  invented,  printed,  and  published,  by  tbe 
Methodists,  that  I  died  some  years  ago  at  Leeds,  and  committed  suicide  a 
short  time  afterwards  at  Otley. 

Surely  my  Unitarian  friends,  and  my  friends  in  general,  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  care  in  future,  how  they  listen  to  hearsay  tales  respecting  me. 

J.  Babkes. 

ffolbeck,  October  20,  1848. 

Dbar  Sib, 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  an  angry  dispute  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  between  you  and  other  prominent  characters,  respecting  a  matter 
so  very  small  in  its  origin,  that  your  readers  will  see,  when  they  come  to  know 
the  bottom  of  it,  that  a  mohhill  has  indeed  been  magnified  into  a  mountain. 

As  the  whole  '  scheme'  originated  with  me  alone,  yon  will  not  think  it  out 
of  place,  if  I  offer  an  explanation.  Before,  however,  I  proceed,  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  notice  some  of  the  errors  that  appear  in  some  of  the  articles  bearing 
on  this  subject. 

Your  Eotherham  correspondent  tells  you,  'that  a  number  of  Unitarians  are 
circulating  the  story,  that  you  offered  to  be  a  missionary  among  them,  on 
condition  that  they  would  give  you  £500  a  year,'  &c.  To  this  you  reply  as 
follows  :  '  I  say  the  tale  is  wholly  false.  I  have  never,  in  any  case,  done  any 
thing  at  all  resembling  the  thing  which  Mr.  K.  B.  Aspland  charges  upon 
me.'  I  say  also,  as  far  as  /  am  acquainted  with  the  matter,  '  that  the  tale  is 
wholly  false  I' 

You  then  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  what  really  took  place  between  us 
when  the  proposition  was  made.     I  admit  your  statement  to  be  substantially 


correct.  You  have,  however,  made  a  small  mistake  in  describing  the  persons 
that  called  upon  you,  which,  although  small  in  itself,  may  be  oigreai  impor- 
tance as  isii  a.s  concerns  the  Unitarian  body.  You  say,  '  about  nine  mraiths 
ago,  tioo  Unitarians  called  upon  me  and  proposed,'  &c.  Now  would  not  this 
make  this  impression,  that  the  '  two  Unitarians '  who  thus  called  upon  yon, 
were  delegated  by  some  public  Convention  or  Conference,  representing  the 
Unitarian  societies  of  this  kingdom  1  The  words  you  have  innocently  used  are 
calculated,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  convey  this  notion, — that  the  subject  had  un- 
dergone a  grave  and  long  discussion,  and  had  then  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Convention.  Now  the  Unitarian  body  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  con- 
cern, than  had  the  Wesleyans,  the  Independents,  or  the  Quakers.  You  knetr 
well  enough  that  Mr.  Mill  was  a  Unitarian,  but  not  having  seen  me  before,  yon 
merely  guessed  that  I  was  one ;  judging,  probably,  from  the  company  I  was  in, 
and  from  the  general  scope  of  my  conversation.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
I  never  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  nor  even  a  seat-holder,  nor 
any  thing  more  than  a  casual  hearer.  I  do,  however,  agree  with  them  pretty 
nearly  in  sentiment. 

You  say,  we  '  proposed  to  raise  you  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.'  The  word 
'  proposed,'  requires  a  little  qualification.  We  told  you  distinctly,  that  we 
were  not  authorized  by  any  party  to  make  a  proposition  to  you.  We  told  you, 
also,  that  we  did  not  represent  any  but  our  tiro  selves. 

You  say  also,  '  those  gentlemen  came  to  mc  twice  on  the  subject,"  I  thitik 
this  is  a  mistake.  /  myself  came  twice  after  the  first  visit,  but  without  Mr. 
Mill :  once  to  bring  you  a  tract  and  a  newspaper  I  had  promised,  and  the 
other  time,  to  bny  a  few  of  your  books.  But  I  do  not  remember  mentioning 
again  the  subject  of  our  former  visit. 

As  Mr.  Mill  and  I  were  going  away  from  your  house,  I  do  remember  saying 
to  him,  '  Mr.  Barker's  answers  to  our  questions  are  such,  that  I  cannot  sec  how 
we  can  proceed  further  in  this  matter.'  He  replied,  '  No ;  I  think  we  cannot.' 
From  that  time  I  gave  up  the  project,  and  do  not  recollect  mentioning  the 
subject  afterwards  to  anyone. 

This  leads  me  to  notice  Mr.  Wicksteed's  letter,  which  appeared  in  No.  17  of 
The  People.  I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Wicksteed  did  not  consult  me  in 
some  way  or  other,  previous  to  his  writing  that  letter,  to  know  who  it  was 
that  he  supposed  accompanied  me,  when  I,  as  he  supposed,  called  upon  him  in 
reference  to  this  affair.  I  would  then  have  told  him,  that  he  was  labouring 
tmder  a  strange  mistake ;  that  I  had  never  seen  him  at  all  on  the  subject,  nor 
exchanged  a  single  word  with  him  on  any  subject  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  !  It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  one  has  given  Mr.  Wicksteed  his  in- 
formation, otherwise  he  could  not  have  known  any  thing  about  it. 

The  publicity  that  has  thus  been  given  to  my  name,  would  probably  have 
been  avoided,  had  it  not  first  appeared  in  Mr.  Wicksteed's  letter.  But  for  all 
that,  I  am  not  offended  at  it.  I  view  the  blunder  as  one  of  those  mistakes 
that  we  are  all  liable  to.  There  is  no  man,  I  think,  that  knows  Mr.  Wick- 
steed, that  could  believe  him  capable  of  wilful  misrepresentation.  I  have 
always  thought  very  highly  of  him,  nor  will  this  circumstance  lower  him  in 
my  estimation  in  the  slightest  degree, 

I  will  now  acquaint  you  more  fally  than  I  have  done  before,  with  the  ob- 
jects I  had  in  view,  in  my  visit  to  your  house  along  with  Mr.  Mill. 

I  had  long  felt  an  anxious  wish  to  see  some  kind  of  wholesome  reform  effected 
in  the  religion  of  this  country,  so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  a  little  more 
with  the  present  state  of  literature  and  science,  and  with  common  sense.  I 
believe  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  both  poor  and  rich,  who  partici- 
pate with  me  in  this  wish.  But  how  can  this  be  accomplished,  seeing  that  the 
various  orthodox  creeds  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  kind  of  sterotyped 
form !  The  Church  of  England  is  tied  to  the  thirty-nine  '  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion ;'  the  Independents  cannot  very  well  shake  off  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
or  Westminster  Confession ;  and  the  Wesleyans  must  abide  by  John  Wesley's 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  and  his  four  volumes  of  Sermons  1  Amongst 
the  parties  thus  shackled,  with  the  creeds  that  hare  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  there  are,  doubtless,  many  who 
feel  themselves  oppressed  as  with  the  night-mare,  and  are  ready  to  cry  out 
with  St,  Paul,  '  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  nre." 

Under  these  impressions  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  you  could  be  engaged  as 
a  missionary,  to  give  lectures  on  theological  subjects,  in  all  the  large  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  distributing  tracts,  kc. ;  and  if  a  Missionary  Society  could  be 
established  to  carry  the  thing  out,  you  might  be  rendered  of  very  great 
service  to  your  country.  I  thought  you  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  public  mind. 

I  took  into  consideration  the  present  condition  of  tie  Established  Church, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  two  parties — High-Churchmen,  or  Semi-Papists,  and 
Low-Churchmen,  comprising  High-Calvinists,  Low-Calvinists,  Arminians, 
Swedenborgians,*  kc,  kc,  &c.  I  thought  that  these  parties,  bye  and  by,  would 
be  brought  into  such  collision,  as  to  produce  a  crisis,  requiring  the  interference 
of  Government  to  set  them  to  rights ;  which  interference,  I  supposed,  would  in- 
volve the  revision  of  Liturgy,  and  a  new  act  of  uniformity.  Judging  from  past 
history,  I  thought  the  Goi-emment,  as  well  as  the  Commissioners  they  might 
engage,  would  cause  the  Liturgy  in  its  revised  form,  to  represent  the  theo- 

*  A  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  papers  some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
months  ago,  stating  that  a  clergyman  in  London  had  sabscribed  £1000  for 

the  spread  of  Swedenborgianism,  by  means  of  tracts,  &c. 
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logical  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects  make  it  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
If  such  an  alteration  should  happen  to  tate  well,  the  Dissenters  would  feel  it 
to  be  necessary  to  follow  in  the  same  train,  and  re\-ise  their  creeds.  Thus  I 
thought  you  might  be  the  meajis,  by  improving  the  views  of  the  people,  of 
bringing  about,  though  indirectly,  a  wholesome  reform  in  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  this  country. 

I  mentioned  the  idea  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Semi-lndepenJentt  in  religion, 
who  said,  '  I  would  readily  subscribe  a  pound  a  year  for  such  an  object.'  I 
suggested  the  same  to  another  friend,  a  Semi-Methodist,  who  also  expressed  a 
■vvillingness  to  subscribe  a  similar  sum.  I  mooted  the  thing  to  a  Unitarian, 
who  made  the  like  ofter  of  a  pound  a  year.  Before  proceeding  further,  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  au  interview  witii  you,  to  see  how  far 
the  project  would  meet  your  views.  Not  having  any  acquaintance  with  you 
myself,  I  requested  Mr.  Mill,  who  seemed  to  approve  of  the  plan,  to  accompany 
me  to  your  house.  When  we  stated  to  you  the  objects  of  our  visit,  you  at  once 
rejected  the  idea  of  receiving  a  salary,  is  axt  shape.  You  also  expressed  a 
determination  to  keep  yourself  untrammdleil,  so  that  you  might  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  lecture  not  only  on  Theology,  but  on  Politics,  of  any  shade  you 
might  happen  to  embrace,  and  to  any  extent  you  might  feel  inclined  to  go. 
You  however  told  us,  that  if  we  could  raise  the  proposed  sum,  it  might  be  laid 
out  in  tracts,  which  you  would  be  glad  to  print  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  put 
in  circulation  too,  as  well  as  give  gratuitous  lectures  in  vai-ious  parts  of  the 
countrj-.  These  answers  I  considered  to  be  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  determined 
at  once  not  to  ask  another  individual  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  project.  Yon 
now  see  that  the  whole  '  scheme '  perished  while  it  was  only  in  a  state  of 
embryo. 

If  you  should  think  proper  to  insert  any  part  of  this  letter,  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  allow  the  annexed  poem  to  accompany  it 

THE  THREE  BLACK  CROWS.— by  dr.  byrom. 

1  Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other  briskly  by  the  hand  ; 

'  Hark  ye/  said  he,  '  'tis  an  odd  story  this 
About  the  crows  !  ' — '  /  doiiH  know  what  it  is,' 
Replied  his  friend. — '  No  !  I'm  sui'pris'd  at  that : 
Where  I  come  from,  it  is  the  common  chat  : 
But  you  shall  hear  ;  an  odd  affair  indeed  ! 
And,  that  it  happen'd,  they  are  all  agreed  : 
Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman,  that  lives  not  far  from  Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  Alley  knows. 
Taking  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  three  hlacl  crows' 

2  '  Impossible  !  ' — '  Nay,  but  it's  really  true  : 

I  have  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you.' 

'  From  whose,  I  pray  ?  ' — So  having  named  the  man, 

Straight  to  enquire  his  curious  comrade  ran. 

'  iSir,  did  you  tell ;  ' — relating  the  affair. 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  did  ;  and  if  it's  worth  your  care. 

Ask  Mr.  Such-a-one,  he  told  it  me. 

But,  by  the  bye,  'twas  two  black  crows,  not  three.' 

3  Resolv'd  to  trace  so  wond'rous  an  event. 
Whip,  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went. 

'  Sir,' — and  so  forth, — '  Why  yes  ;  the  thing  is  fact, 

Though  in  regard  to  number  not  exact  ; 

It  was  not  two  black  crows,  hut  only  one  ; 

The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon. 

The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case.' — 

'  Where  may  I  find  him  ? ' — Why  in  such  a  place. 

4  Away  goes  he,  and  having  found  him  out, 
'  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt :  ' — 

6  Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referi-'d. 
And  begged  to  know,  if  true,  what  he  had  heard, 
'  Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow  ? ' — '  Not  I.' 
'  Bless  me  !  how  people  propagate  a  lie  ! 
Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  three,  two,  and  one/ 
And  here,  I  find,  all  comes,  at  last,  to  none  ! 
Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  all  ?  ' — 
'  Crow — crow — perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 
The  matter  over." — 'And,  pray  sir,  what  was't  ?  ' 
'  Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  the  last, 
I  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbour  so, 
Something  that  was — as  blacl,  s\x,  as  a  crow.' 

Your's  respectfully,  J.  Broadbent, 
To  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  Wortley. 

+  A  man  who  is  one  of  the  congregation,  and  a  seat-holder,  but  not  an  en- 
rolled member  of  the  church. 


THE  INDICTMENT,  &c. 


The  following  has  been  printed  and  circulated  by  my  friends  in. 
Preston,  Lancashire  : 

Dear  Friexd, 

We  have  heard,  with  much  surprise,  that  the  Indict- 
ment issued  against  you  by  the  Crown,  charges  you  with  advocating 
physical  force — with  recommending  the  people  to  arm,  and  with  telling 
them  to  pi-epare  for  insurrection  and  rebellion,  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
and  Government  of  this  country. 

In  answer  to  such  charges,  we  beg  to  say,  that,  ha'S'ing  heard  your 
lecture  delivered  in  this  Town  on  Monday  evening,  the  24th  of  July, 
1848,  on  '  The  Way  to  National  Wealth  ;  the  Curse  of  an  Aristocracy, 
and  the  Merits  of  a  Democracy," — we  do  most  solemnly  assert,  that,  so 
far  as  regards  that  or  any  other  lecture  we  ever  heard  you  deliver,  such 
charges  are  utterly  and  entirely  false  and  unfounded. 

We  do  still  further  assert,  that,  instead  of  advocating,  you  discoun- 
tenanced and  condemned  all  recourse  to  physical  force  in  opposition  to 
Government  ; — that,  in  order  to  effect  the  reform  for  which  you  plead, 
you  recommended  the  diffusion  of  hght  and  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  uniting  together  the  moral 
force  of  the  country  in  contradistinction  to  the  plan  of  obtaining, 
carrj'ing,  or  using  arms  ; — and  that,  instead  of  urging  the  people  to 
insurrection  and  reheUion,  you  declared  that  you  yotu'self  could  not, 
conscientiously,  fight — that  you  were  sure  God  never  made  you  to  fight 
— that  you  were  a  peace  man— a  moral  force  man — that  you  disapproved 
of  all  violent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  others — and  you  did  powei-fuUy 
press  upon  your  hearers  the  reasonableness  and  rightfulness  of  obtain- 
ing what  they  sought,  hy  peaceable  and  moral  means,  and  by  peaceable 
and  moral  means  only. 

We  also  wish  to  observe,  that  the  parties  who  invited  you  to  deliver 
that  lecture,  were,  and  still  are,  members  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  that 
they  did  not  hear  anything  stated  in  that  lecture  by  you,  inconsistent, 
or  at  variance  with  th  their  views  and  feelings. 

Then  follows  a  number  of  names. 


Keighley,  November  iOlh,  1848. 

Dear  Sie, — 

We,  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Keighley  Sunday-school, 
beg  to  express  our  sorrow  and  surprise  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against 
you  by  Government.  How  it  could  enter  into  the  heads  or  hearts  of  any  body 
of  sane  or  reasonable  men  to  charge  you  with  the  oflences  set  forth  in  the 
Indictment,  is  to  us  a  complete  mystery,  as  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to 
your  language  and  conduct.  We  are  convinced,  from  our  knowledge  of  your 
character,  that  the  parties  making  the  charge  are  either  doing  so  under  some 
gross  mistake,  or  are  conspiring  to  swear  away  your  liberty  by  false  witnesses. 

Enclosed  we  send  jou  one  of  the  bUls  announcing  the  two  sermons,  you 
preached  on  behalf  of  our  Sunday-school,  on  Sunday,  July  16ih,  IS-IS,  and  we 
give  our  willing  testimony,  that  during  the  delivery  of  these  two  sermons  you 
did  not  use  one  single  expression  recommending  physical  force  or  violence  of 
any  kind.  People  of  nearly  all  sects  and  parties  heard  you  publicly  preach 
the  two  sermons,  and  we  believe  that  they  were  nearly  all  unanimous  in 
saying,  that  they  never  heard  sermons  more  fraught  with  morality  and  com- 
mon sense. 

If  the  present  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  you  from  giving  free  expression  to 
your  opinions,  we  think  that  the  prosecuting  party  would  have  shown  more 
honesty,  if  they  had  got  up  some  kind  of  an  Indictment  more  in  agreement 
with  your  real  offence,  namely,  that  of  speaking  the  truth  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  dictates  of  eommoa  sense,  and  not  have 
charged  you  with  a  long  and  false  catalogue  of  crimes  connected  n-ith  insur- 
rection, arms,  outrages,  conspiracies,  and  acts  and  intentions  of  violence,  to  aU 
of  which  we  know  you  ^are  completely  opposed.  With  every  wish  for  your 
welfai-e,  and  with  a  full  conviction  that  you  will  triumph  over  your  unprin- 
cipled and  unmanly  enemies,  believe  us,  dear  sir,  to  remain  your  most  sincere 
friends  and  well-wishers,  the  oiBcers  and  teachers  of  the  Keighley  Chartist 
Sunday-school. 

jr^r4 ''"""' I  ^-^-'^- 

JoHK  Garxett,  Joxas  Wems, 

Joseph  Mookhouse. 

G.  WHITE  AND  J.  BARKER. 


Hope  street,  Shelton,  Staffardskice.  Sov.  lOH,  1S48. 
Dbae  Fiuns, 

I  wriie  these  few  lines  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  removiiig  the  differences  that 

unhappily  exist  between  you  and  George  White. 

1  would  observe  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  consider  that  George  White  and  his  friends 
did  wrong  by  attempting  to  form  a  committee,  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the  persecuted  Char- 
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tists  in  a  meeting  not  caUed  for  tSie  pm-pose,  and  thus  obliging  people  m  appearance,  inTolnn- 
tarily  to  sanction  a  proceedin-,-  which  they  dieapproTed,  and  were  unwilling  to  assist  in  carrying 
out.  Under  these  circumstances.  I  thick  you  acted  a  generous  part  m  foregoing  the  prnidege 
to  form  a  committee  for  yourself,  and  in  aUowing  one  to  he  formed  for  the  others  that  had  been 
arrested  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  much  succees.  George  White,  therefore,  has  act^d  most 
unjustly' in  making  the  false  statement,  namely,  that  you  would  not  allow  a  committee  to  be 
formed  to  raise  money  for  the  defence  of  the  other  men  that  are  to  be  tried. 

And  allow  me  here  to  say,  that !  neither  write  nor  act  with  any  partial  feelings,  as  I  am  domg 
the  be=t  T  can  to  collect  subscripticns  for  both,  and  am  desirous  to  promote  the  interests  of  all. 

But  I  think  you  have  done  wrong  in  applying  the  term  pht/sical  force  men  to  the  whole  of 
the  men  that  have  been  arrested,  without  any  qualification  ;  as  I  believe  that  some,  if  not  the 
whole  (according  to  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Donovan,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Hanley, 
called'for  that  purpose)  are  innocent  of  such  a  chaise.  For  instance,  Mr  Donovan  told  us  that 
two  of  the  men  came  to  Manchester,  the  same  day  they  were  arrested,  on  business  ;  one  of  them 
only  an  hour  before,  and  had  never  been  in  a  political  meeting  of  any  description  during  the 
whole  of  his  life.  These  men  happened  to  call  at  Mr.  Whittaker's,  for  refreshment,  the  police 
coming  in  at  the  same  time,  and  took  the  whole  that  were  in  the  room  prisoners.  Again,  Mr. 
Donovan  told  us  that  Emmett,  the  spy,  got  the  resolutions  formed  at  the  police  office,  that  ad- 
vocated pbvcical  force,  and  that  were  afterwards  moved  by  him  at  a  public  meeting  and  passed, 
and  thus  induced  a  number  of  enthusiastic  men,  who  were  not  Chartists,  and  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Chartist  Association,  to  form  clubs  for  physical  force  purposes,  with  a  view  of  en- 
trapping the  leading  men  in  the  Chartist  body,  and  thus  bring  odium  on  the  Chartist  movement, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  trump  up  a  pretext  for  theii"  unjust,  malicious,  ungodly,  ultra  perse- 
cution; and  by  it  to  sDence  the  cries  of  a  wronged,  oppressed,  and  plundered  people  for  reform. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  my  fear  is,  that  through  your  unqualified  Btatement,  in  part,  a 
number  of  innocent  men  may  be  unjustly  punished, — a  result  which  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  prevent. 

The  tyrannical  rulers  of  this  covmtiy  profess  to  regard  physical  force  as  a  vei-y  ugly  child  ;  as, 
in  fact,  the  offspring  of  the  devil,  when  used  by  an  oppressed  and  plundered  people  to  over- 
throw a  cruel  and  inhuman  tyranny  :  hut  when  used  by  themselves,  to  plunder  and  murder  the 
Affghans,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Sikhs ;  to  rob,  starve,  and  murder  the  Irish,  and  to  suppress  and 
overawe  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  in  England,  they  regard  it  as  the  offspring  of  Heaven,  and  as 
tiaving  the  sanction  and  the  guidance  of  the  kind,  the  loving,  and  impartial  Creator  and  Father 
of  U8  all.  This  monstrous  inconsistency  is  tolerated  only  by  knaves,  fools,  and  rogues.  By  all 
truly  good  and  intelligent  men,  it  is  regarded  as  the  manifeetation  of  a  depraved  heart  and 
"blinded  soul. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  appctxl  for  assistance  will  be  generously  responded  to  by  all  who 
desire  to  witness  the  successful  triumph  of  the  people's  friends  and  advocates  in  their  forth- 
coming trial, 

The  contrast  that  George  White  draws  between  your  conduct  and  ilr.  Holyoake'?,  I  conceive 
amounts  to  nothing,  inasmuch  as  you  have  been  arrested  in  connection  with  men  that  are 
charged  with  advocating  physical  force,  although,  I  conceive,  unjustly,  and  he  has  not. 

I  remain,  yours  ti-uly, 

James  Capewell. 

Remarks. — I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  applied  the  term  physical  force 
m€7i  to  the  whole  of  the  men  that  have  heen  arrested  at  Bradford  or  elsewhere. 
I  never  meant  to  do  so.  I  never  believed  the  whole  to  be  physical  force  mem 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  so7)ie  of  them  were  :  but  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  others  of  them  were  not.  I  thould  be  sorry  indeed  to  injure  the  eause  of 
any  persecuted  one.  I  had  rather  sufier  unjustly  myself,  ihan  cause  another 
to  Bufier  unjustly.  And  I  would  have  all  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  legal 
counsel  and  assistance. — J.  Barker. 


DEMOCRATIC  AND  ARISTOCRATIC  SLAUGHTERS. 


What  a  noise  the  newspapers  made  about  tlic  blood  that  nas  shed  by  the 
Prench  insurrectionists  of  June  !  But  what  do  those  newspapers  say  about  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed  within  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  Monarchists  and  Aris- 
tocrats in  Vienna.  0  those  faithless,  those  vile,  those  hypocritical,  those  lying, 
those  inhuman,  those  infernal  newspapers !  They  could  make  the  whole  country, 
and  even  the  universe  ring,  when  blood  was  shed  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but 
-when  men  shed  blood  and  perpetrate  crimes  in  the  cause  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, they  are  as  silent  as  the  grave  :  or  if  they  speak  at  all,  they  speak  to 
justify  crime,  and  to  excuse  bloodshed,  on  the  part  of  the  Aristocrats  and 
Monarchists. 

The  manner  in  which  the  London  Times,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  some 
clher  papers  have  acted  during  the  past  year,  has  led  me  to  think  that  those 
papers  must  be  in  the  pay  of  the  banished  Princes  of  France,  and  of  the  great 
■upholders  of  oppression  and  tyranny  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia.  0  when 
will  the  middle-class  people  of  England  see  through  the  flimsy  pretences  of  those 
infernal  papers,  and  set  themselves  to  discountenance  their  villany.  Those 
papers  are  a  disgrace,  as  well  as  a  curse,  to  our  country  ;  and  I  do  trust  in  God, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  their  power  shall  be  annihilated,  and 
their  names  become  as  proverbs  and  bywords  for  infamy  and  inhumanity. 
Those  papers  can  make  and  circulate  lies  without  end  against  the  advocates  of 
Democracy.  They  can  make  and  circulate  lies  without  end  in  defence  of  op- 
pression and  despotism.  I  do  hope  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  double 
their  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  oppression,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty 
and  right  through  the  world. 

REVIEW. 
I  have  just  been  reading  Sidney's  Emigrani'n  Journal.  The  object  of  this 
work  appecrs  to  be  to  give  popular  information  on  the  subject  of  Australian 
Emigration.  The  leading  article  in  No.  7,  unfolds  the  character  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  The  advocates  of  the  Colonization  Society  represented  themselves 
a.s  philanthropists,  and  professed  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  working-classes.  The  Emigrant's  Journal  shows  that 
these  pretensions  were  false  ;  that  the  advocates  of  the  Colonization  Society 
lad  other  objects  in  view  than  the  welfare  of  the  working-classes.    The  Journal 


shows  that  their  object  was,  by  transferring  a  portion  of  the  labour  to  their 
estates  in  Australia,  to  enrich  themselves. 

The  Journal  has  several  remarks  on  the  United  States  of  America,  that  are 
not  correct.  Pour  of  its  articles  on  the  United  States  are  taken  from  a  work 
that  was  written  in  1806,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  work  from  which 
the  editor  quotes  was  not  over  true  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  now  it  is 
exceedingly  far  from  the  truth. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  J.  W. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  lines  on  Intemperance ;  but  I  can- 
not insert  them  in  The  Phople.  The  sentiment  is  good  ;  but  the  poetry  is  only- 
middling.     I  must  have  very  good  poetry,  or  none  at  all. 

To  Wm.  HiLis. — We  have  driven  Fitzwilliam  from  the  field ;  and  it  will  be 
a  long,  long  time  before  he  appears  again,  in  my  judgment,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  West  Riding  of  Torkshire.  But  we  have  not  got  a 
candidate  in  his  place,  such  as  the  thorough-going  liberals  of  the  West  Hiding 
would  like  to  have.  I  cannot  myself  do  anything  towards  introducing  John 
Fielding  to  the  electors.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  whether  John 
Fielding  would  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  In  the  second  place,  if  he  did 
offer  himself,  he  would  have  to  be  introduced  to  the  electors  by  persons  of 
influence  in  the  country,  in  order  to  secure  his  election.  I  have  influence 
as  a  speaker  and  writer  with  great  multitudes.  As  a  speaker  and  a  writer 
I  could  aid  the  cause  of  a  thorough-going  Democrat.  But  as  an  electioneer- 
ing agent,  I  could  do  very-  little  or  nothing, 

John  Hakut,  of  Shepley,  writes  to  say,  that  my  witnesses,  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  might  be  accommodated  at  Mr.s.  Pooktain's,  No.  5,  Leeds 
Street,  Liverpool.  He  says  she  has  good  accommodations,  in  an  airy  part  of 
the  town,  only  one  street  from  the  Exchange.  He  adds,  that  a  number  of 
them  might  cat  together  ;  might  buy  their  own  provisions,  and  cook  them  ; 
and  that  the  expense  in  this  way  would  not  be  more  than  half  as  much  as  it 
would  be  if  they  were  to  go  to  separate  places,  and  to  have  their  board  and 
lodging  any  other  way.  He  says,  that  Mrs.  Fountain  would  cook  for  them, 
&c.,  and  make  things  very  comfortable.  Her  charge  for  cooking  and  beds,  is 
ninepencc  a  day.  I  mention  this  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  my  friends  as  may 
go  to  the  Assizes  at  Liverpool ;  but  I  leave  them  all  to  choose  for  themselves, 
to  what  house  or  houses  they  will  go. 

A  CoKSTAKT  Keader  wishcs  to  know  how  he  should  proceed  with  respect  to 
some  prize  money  that  was  left  by  a  person  in  the  Koyal  Navy,  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  He  wishes  to  know  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  will  of  that  individual  from  the  Admiralty  Ofiice ;  and  what  the  prob- 
able expense  would  be.  Will  any  one  send  him  an  answer  through  Thb 
People  1     I  cannot  give  the  necessary  information  myself. 

To — .The  health  and  spirits  of  my  wife  are  good.  She  appears  but  little  excited 
with  respect  to  the  coming  trial.  She  believes  that  her  husband  has  done  his 
duty,  and  that  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  it.  She  has  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness.  She  has  faith  in  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
oppression  and  wrong.  She  has  faith  in  the  Providence  of  God,  and  in  the  happi- 
ness of  our  future  lot.  She  has  not  faith  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  kept  out  of 
prison,  nor  is  she  so  unfeeling  as  to  look  forward  to  her  husband's  probable 
imprisonment  without  concern.  But  she  has  faith,  that  even  if  I  should  be 
imprisoned,  my  imprisonment  will  be  over-ruled  for  good.  My  wife  is  a  good 
deal  like  myself :  when  she  believes  a  thing  o^tght  to  be  done,  she  likes  to  see 
it  done,  whatever  the  consequence  may  be.  She  hates  cowardice  and  trea- 
chery as  most  unmanly  vices.  She  had  rather  see  her  husband  die  for  doing 
his  duty,  than  see  him  installed  in  the  highest  places,  and  enriched  with  all 
the  treasures  of  the  universe,  as  a  reward  for  one  base  deed,  for  one  unmanly 
compromise,  or  for  one  untnithful  or  unmanly  word. 


Snbscriptious  to  the  Defence  Fund. 


John  Alderson,  Stockton,  13s. ;  John  Ilhodes,  Keighley,  5s. :  D.  H.  Weather- 
head,  Keighley,  5s.;  J.  Da\'y,  Crafthole,  near  Devonport,  2s.  6d. ;  Eichard 
Curtis,  Rawcliffe,  near  Snaith,  Yorkshire,  38.  6d.     An  old  Friend,  =£1.  2s.  6d. 

Joseph  Gamble,  17,  Turncroft  Lane,  New  Zealand  Eoadend,  Stockport,  is 
Treasurer  for  the  Defence  Fund  in  that  town. 


Mr.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Kow,  London,  has  still  a 
number  of  my  Bolton  Speech,  price  Id.,  on  hand. 

He  has  also  a  supply  of  the  BeJ'ormers  Almanacs  for  1849.  People  that 
wish  to  be  supplied  with  those  works,  should  make  application  as  early  as 
possible. 

No.  12  of  the  Beformtr's  Companion  to  the  Almanacs  may  now  be  had  of 
Mr.  Watson,  as  well  as  the  different  numbers  of  The  People,  and  Mr.  Barker's 
publications  generally. 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  3.  Barker,  and  may  be  bad  of  his  Ageata. 
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[Price  One  Penny. 


A  PICTUKE  OF    HEREDITARY    ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A    REVIEir,  ETC. 


In  1816,  certain  journals  announced  the  intended  nrarriage  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  with  the  Prince  Leopold  ;  and  stated,  that  this 
arrangement  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Regent.  Our  author 
tells  us,  that  Prince  Leopold  had  been  previously  paying  the  most 
devoted  attentions  to  a  lady  of  uiusual  merit  and  accomplishments, 
and  had  promised  her  marriage.  He  further  states,  that  the  Prince 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  Protestant  from  conviction,  whatever  he 
might  profess  to  be.  He  adds,  that  while  passing  through  the  city 
of  Augsburgh  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  he  saw,  in  one  of  the 
newspapers,  the  following  paragraph  : 

Augsburgh,  January  10. 

The  Gazette  of  this  City  contains  the  following  article,  from 
Vienna,  of  January  3rd  : — '  Yesterday  was  celebrated  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  presence  of  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Saxe  Cobourg,  the  MARRIAGE  of  his  brotlier,  Prince  Leopold, 
with  the  young  and  beautiful  Countess  of  Coliakg,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.' 

It  appears  then,  if  what  our  author  states  be  correct,  that  Prince 
Leopold  was  married  to  the  Countess  of  Cohaky,  the  very  same  year 
that  he  was  married  to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  How  strange  !  Here 
we  have  George  III.  committing  bigamy,  his  son  George  doing  the 
same  ;  and  Prince  Leopold,  the  destined  husband  of  the  remaining 
hope  of  England,  committing  the  same  crime. 

After  some  formal  correspondence,  the  Regent  sent  a  message  to 
both  Houses  of  Parhament,  on  the  14th  of  March,  to  announce  the 
marriage  contract  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  with  Prince 
Leopold.  Sixty-thousand  a  year  were  voted  to  the  illustrious  couple. 
It  was  also  arranged,  that  in  case  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death, 
fifty- thousand  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  the  Prince  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Our  author  appears  to  regard  this  arrangement,  as  either  an 
inducement  to  Prince  Leopold  to  connive  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Princess,  or  to  assist  in  bringing  her  to  an  untimely  end.  Sixty- 
thousand  was  also  granted  to  the  Prince  as  an  outfit. 

A  foreigner  has  often  exclaimed,  '  How  generous  are  the  people  of 
England.  Alas !  it  was  not  the  people  of  England  that  thus 
squandered  their  money ;  it  was  the  Aristocrats  who  took  the  money 
from  the  oppressed  and  suffering  people,  and  divided  it  amongst 
themselves  and  their  profligate  connections.  Our  author  assures  us, 
that  some  arrangements  had  been  made  for  concluding  a  marriage 
between  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  tells 
us  that  the  Prince  Regent  was  very  much  in  favour  of  this  marriage, 
because  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  promised  unrelenting  opposition  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Princess  Charlotte 
was  made  aware  of  this,  she  determinately  refused  to  see  the  Prince 
again.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  took 
every  opportunity  to  press  Prince  Leopold  upon  her  notice.  Up  to 
the  moment  of  her  marriage  with  Prince  Leopold,  the  youthful  Prin- 
ce»s  had  not  heard  a  word  about  his  former  marriage.    She  had,  it  is 


true,  heard  that  Prince  Leopold  had  been  very  voluptuous,  but  she 
had  also  been  told,  that  he  was  desirous  of  bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to 
those  who  had  formerly  led  him  astray.  At  the  same  time,  the 
youthful  Princess  was  utterly  tired  of  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the 
Queen,  and  consented  to  be  married,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  free- 
ing herself  from  the  irksome  restraint  under  which  she  was  placed  by 
that  lady.  To  save  the  character  of  Prince  Leopold  from  public  ani- 
madversion, the  copies  of  the  Augsburgh  Gazette  containing  the  para- 
graph respecting  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Cohaky,  were 
bought  up,  at  an  immense  expense. 

The  mamage  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Prince  Leopold,  it 
is  said,  gave  his  answers  to  the  usual  questions  in  a  very  tremulous 
and  almost  inaudible  manner.     This  cannot  be  wondered  at. 

At  this  time,  our  jails  were  crowded  with  farmers  and  respectable 
mechanics.  The  streets  and  roads  swarmed  with  beggars  dying  of 
want.  Agriculture  languished  ;  pubUc  spirit  seemed  diminishing  ;— 
thousands  were  starving  in  their  wretched  dwellings,  unaided,  unpitied, 
cursing  the  day  of  their  birth  ;  while  millions  were  squandered  on 
faithless  and  perjured  foreigners, — on  men  prepared  to  violate  every 
principle  of  duty,  and  sacrifice  innocence  and  beauty  and  worth,  to 
the  vilest  of  all  propensities. 

The  youthful  Princess  conducted  herself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
win  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people.  She  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed her  opinion,  that  mankind  were  all  of  one  great  family,  and 
that  reason,  policy,  philosophy,  and  religion,  alike  required  that  they 
should  sympathise  with  one  another,  and  consult  each  other's 
welfare.  She  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  pomp,  and  magnificence, 
and  pride,  and  extravagance  of  the  Court.  She  showed  herself 
frequently  to  the  public.  She  was  exceedingly  free  and  engaging  in 
her  manners,  and  gave  most  evident  indications  of  a  wish  to  be  of 
service  to  her  country  and  her  kind.  The  selfish  and  infamous 
Queen,  her  grandmother,  her  unnatural  and  abandoned  father,  the 
Regent,  and  the  royal  and  aristocratic  courtiers  generally,  regarded 
her  conduct  with  great  disapprobation.  They  hated  the  appearance 
of  humanity  in  a  person  of  such  high  expectations,  and  some  of  them 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  desire,  that  one  of  such  a  low  and 
ignoble  disposition,  should  never  be  permitted  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  this  great  empire. 

George  Canning  returned  to  office  this  year. 

This  year,  Mrs.  Jordan,  whom  the  Regent,  according  to  the  dialect 
of  the  Court  and  Aristocracy,  had  had  for  a  length  of  time  under  his 
protection,  died,  in  great  poverty,  near  Paris,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Cemetry  of  St.  Cloud.  Her  body  was  put  in  a  thin  shell,  stained 
black.  Our  author  asks,  if  the  present  created  Lord  Fitzclarence  is 
not  the  issue  of  this  unhappy  woman's  engagements  with  the  Regent  ? 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  favourite  companion  and  devoted 
servant  of  the  Regent  died  this  year  in  the  course  of  an  arrest. 

Mrs.  Jordan  had  a  numerous  family  by  the  Prince.  She  perished 
through  the  non-fulfilment  of  promises  and  written  assurances  made 
to  her  by  the  faithless  Prince. 

The  eloquent  and  talented  Sheridan  also,  appears  to  have  perished 
through  the  Prince's  faithlessness.  Sheridan  was  weak  and  foolish 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  so  profligate  a  creature  as  the  Regent : 
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still,  the  weakness  and  foil)'  of  Sheridan  do  not  lessen  the  criminality 
of  the  Eegent  himself.  The  Prince  had  frequently  got  Sheridan  to 
put  his  name  to  notes  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Prince's  extrava- 
gance and  losses  at  the  gaming-table.  The  debt  f«r  -wkich  Sheridan 
was  arrested  had  been  contracted  for  the  Regent. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  now  on  the  Continent.  The  Prince 
Eegent  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  procure  a  divorce  from  the 
Princess,  and  the  lack  of  means  to  accomplish  his  object,  was  the 
only  cause  of  delay.  As  we  have  intimated,  spies  were  employed  in 
abundance,  to  surround  the  Princess,  and  to  foUovT  her  whithersoever 
she  might  go. 

At  the  various  Courts  connected  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Prin- 
cess received  very  little  attention.  The  authorities  in  those  Courts 
had  received  instructions  from  the  British  Court,  not  to  receive  the 
Princess.  In  every  circle,  however,  which  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  the  British  Crown,  the  Princess  was  received  vrith  enthusiasm,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Previous  to  the  conclusion  of  this  year,  ten  thousand  pounds  was 
offered  to  a  naval  captain  if  he  could,  by  any  stratagem,  obtain  proof 
of  adulterous  intercourse  between  the  Princess  and  any  person  of 
rank  whatever.  The  author  of  these  records  assures  us,  that  the  person 
who  made  the  offer  was  alive  when  he  published  his  book,  in  1832. 

A  person  called  the  Baron  Omteda  was  employed  in  this  foul  plot ; 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  services,  from  the  hard-earned  money  of  the 
tax-payers  of  England. 

A  Hanoverian  Baron  was  observed  to  follow  the  Princess'  route 
wherever  she  went,  and  was  received  by  the  Princess  with  the  atten- 
tions due  to  his  rank.  At  Milan,  this  Baron  was  heard  to  use  expres- 
sions injurious  to  the  Princess.  One  of  the  officers  in  the  suite  sent 
him  a  challenge,  and  accused  him  of  a  most  infamous  and  unmanly 
return  for  the  kindnesses  which  he  had  received  from  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Just  at  this  period,  a  discharged  servant  of  the  Princess,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Como,  saying  that  his  conscience 
troubled  him,  and  that  he  was  wishful  to  make  a  confession  of  the 
part  he  had  acted  in  a  treacherous  conspiracy  with  the  Hanoverian 
just  referred  to,  and  in  whose  pay  he  had  been  for  the  preceding  ten 
months.  This  Hanoverian  Baron,  it  seems,  had  engaged  this  servant 
of  the  Princess,  to  disclose  to  him  every  transaction  of  her  household, 
to  procure  for  him  false  keys  to  her  apartments  and  drawers,  &c.  The 
whole  of  this  affair  was  made  known  to  the  Princess.  Conscious 
however  of  her  own  innocence,  she  treated  this  attempt  upon  her 
honour  or  her  life,  with  contempt ;  and  she  actually  took  the  footman 
who  had  thus  acted  as  a  spy  upon  her  actions,  on  his  imploring  her 
pardon,  again  into  her  service.  But  another  accomplice  was  delivered 
over  to  the  police,  to  be  tried  and  punished. 

The  ftext  day  after  this  discovery,  the  Princess  gave  an  entertain- 
ment, at  which  the  Governor  of  Milan  and  the  principal  nobility 
were  present.  The  Princess  communicated  the  whole  affair  to  the 
Governor.  He  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
the  Hanoverian  Baron,  and  directed  his  oificers  to  give  the  Baron 
orders  to  quit  the  Austrian  dominions  without  delay. 

Another  plot  was  formed  against  the  Princess  in  the  summer  of 
1815.     Attempts  were  made   to  seduce  her  servants;  and    one  of 

them  went  so  far  as  to  promise  Baron  0 to  conduct  him  into 

the  apartments  of  the  Princess  by  means  of  false  keys.  The  plot 
was,  however,  discovered,  and  the  unfaithful  servant  turned  away. 
The  man  wrote  to  the  Chevalier  Tomassia,  confessed  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  Baron  0.,  and  prayed  for  mercy. 
The  Princess  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  Governor,  Count 
Sawran,  and  Baron  0.  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Austrian  dominions. 
After  this,  the  Princess  was  somewhat  cautious  towards  Englishmen 
whom  she  did  not  know. 

An  event  which  took  place  at  Genoa,  had  the  appearance  of  an  at- 
tempt at  assassinating  the  Princess.  Some  armed  men  made  their  way 
during  the  night,  into  the  house  of  the  Princess,  and  almost  into  her 


bed-chamber.  An  alarm  was  given,  and  one  of  the  servants  fired 
upon  these  people,  and  they  fled.  It  was  never  discovered  what  their 
istentions  were.  The  Princess  went  from  Genoa  to  the  Island  of 
Elba,  thence  to  Sicily  and  Barhary,  then  to  Palestine.  She  visited 
Jerusalem,  Athens,  &c.,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  respect  and 
honour.  It  seems  that  the  Princess  made  friends  to  herself  where- 
ever  she  went,  and  left  behind  her  grateful  recollections  of  her  bene- 
ficence. At  Tunis,  she  obtained  the  freedom  of  several  slaves.  What 
an  awful  thing  that  the  whole  wealth  and  influence  of  the  British 
Court,  should  have  been  employed  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  and  destroying  a  Princess,  who  appears  to  have  greatly  sur- 
passed her  order  in  worth  and  purity.  What  infamy  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  co-adjutors  have  earned  for  themselves. 

The  situation  of  the  people  at  this  period  was  truly  appalling. 
Vast  multitudes  were  starving  for  want  of  bread.  Subscriptions  were 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  poor,  and 
the  Queen  put  down  her  name  for  three  hundred  pounds.  Royal 
liberality  !  to  take  from  the  starving  millions  nearly  a  million  a  year, 
and  return  them  three  hundred  in  the  shape  of  charity. 

In  February,  1817,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and 
amongst  a  number  of  others,  Mr.  Evens  and  his  son  were  seized,  upon 
suspicion  only,  and  committed  to  prison,  upon  a  charge  of  treason. 
They  exclaimed,  when  hurried  to  prison,  '  Poor  devoted  England ! 
She  cannot  be  called  our  country,  but  our  grave.'  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
exceedingly  active  in  arrests  on  suspicion. 

It  was  hinted  about  this  time,  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  was 
likely  to  give  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  as  her  health  was  regularly 
good,  no  doubts  were  entertained  for  her  safety.  The  English 
people  had  placed  their  hopes  of  future  improvement  upon  the  Prin- 
cess, and  they  lived  in  anxious  expectation  that  the  crushing  tyranny 
under  which  they  groaned,  would  in  time  be  superseded  by  a  new  and 
better  system  of  government. 

It  was  several  times  rumoured  during  the  present  year,  that  the 
Queen  was  very  Ul.  What  the  object  of  circulating  those  rumours 
could  be,  is  not  known  •  but  they  appear  to  have  been  mere  fabrica- 
tions, for  when  the  Queen  appeared  in  public  after  each  attack,  she 
bore  no  symptoms  of  indisposition. 

Lords  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  and  Sidmouth,  and  Mr.  Canning,  were 
now  the  rulers  of  the  nation  ;  and  while  feasting  and  revelling  like 
sensualists,  at  the  festive  board,  in  company  with  the  Prince,  the 
country  at  large  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Even  bread  and 
water  were  not  always  within  the  poor  man's  reach  ;  and  the  starving 
peasantry  in  Ireland,  in  defiance  of  military  power,  were  endeavouring 
to  live  by  stealing  raw  potatoes.  It  was  while  the  people  of  England 
and  Ireland  were  thus  suffering  from  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  their 
rulers,  that  their  rulers,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  afford  them  re- 
lief, suspended  their  last  remaining  rights  and  hberties,  and  made  it 
treason  and  sedition  to  murmur  or  complain.  A  standing  army  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  was  kept  up,  to  keep  the  people 
in  bondage,  and  destroy,  if  possible,  all  hopes  of  salvation.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  the  dictator  of  the  country,  and  employed  the  wealth 
and  forces  of  the  kingdom  for  purposes  of  plunder  and  oppression. 
Spies,  traitors,  partial  judges,  lying  attornies,  and  packed  juries,  were 
at  this  time  in  great  demand.  The  law  was  made  a  snare.  'Virtue 
was  suppressed,  and  vice,  when  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors,  en- 
couraged and  rewarded.  Injustice  of  the  most  flagrant  description 
prevailed  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  courts. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  an  Irishman,  named  Patrick  Ryan,  was  exe- 
cuted opposite  Newgate,  and  the  very  same  morning,  his  widow  was 
tried  for  endeavouring  to  assist  him  to  escape  from  prison.  In  this 
case,  the  jury  earnestly  pleaded  her  cause ;  but  though  she  was  now  a 
widow,  and  though  her  husband  had  that  very  morning  been  hung, — 
though  she  carried  at  her  breast  a  helpless  infant,  and  though  her  only 
crime  was  an  attempt  to  rescue  her  husband  from  destruction,  she 
was  sentenced  by  the  judges  to  be  imprisoned  one  month  in  New- 
gate. 
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The  bishops  and  clergy  took  part  as  usual  in  the  oppressions  of  the 
times,  and  used  their  influence  to  deceive  and  enslave  the  people. 
They  made  use  of  pretensions  to  piety  to  secure  the  greater  success  in 
their  efforts  to  annihilate  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  strengthen  the 
arm  of  the  oppressor.  One  of  the  Church  dignitaries  at  this  very 
time  had  formed  an  imfaraous  connection  with  a  female  of  a  very 
indifferent  character.  One  evening,  vchile  this  Eight  Keverend  Father 
in  God,  as  the  prayer  book  would  impiously  teach  us  to  call  him,  was 
in  company  with  the  lady,  she  todk  the  loan  of  his  watch,  which,  vrith 
its  elegant  and  costly  appendages,  was  worth  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas.  He  would  fain  have  prosecuted  the  offender,  but  he 
knew  that  in  doing  so  he  would  expose  himself  to  disgrace. 

Taxation  stUl  went  on  increasing ;  while  commerce  rapidly  declined, 
and  the  jails  were  cramned  with  victims,  and  the  workhouses  crowded 
with  paupers.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  class,  and  the  masses  had  no  redress. 

(To  he  Continued  in  our  next.) 


OUR   ADMIRABLE    CONSTITUTION    IN    CHURCH   AND 
STATE, 

IN    REPLY    TO    THE    REV.    R.    SUTTON,    OF    BIPON. 


I  now  proceed  with  my  review  of  your  sermon. 

You  say,  '  God  hath  been  mindful  of  us,  and  hath  shown  us  his 
goodness  plenteously.'  You  might  have  added,  that  our  priests  and 
rulers  have  not  imitated  the  goodness  of  God,  but  that  they  have  been 
mindful  of  themselves  and  not  of  their  brethren  ; — that  they  have 
not  only  neglected  the  interests  of  the  masses,  but  wilfully,  delibe- 
rately, and  systematically,  sacrificed  them  to  their  own  aggrandizement 
and  enrichment.  God  has  shown  us  his  goodness  plenteously,  but 
the  priests  and  the  rulers  of  the  people  have  taken  the  bounties  of 
God's  providence,  and  wasted  them  in  luxurious  living,  while  the  mul- 
titudes for  whom  those  blessings  were  particularly  sent,  have  been  left 
to  languish  and  to  starve, 

Yoa  say,  '  God  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  and  hath  been  gra- 
cious unto  this  land.'  I  answer,  he  has,  and  it  is  an  infinite  shame, 
that  after  all  that  God  has  done  for  us,  such  multitudes  should  be  in 
a  state  of  wretchedness  and  starvation.  God  has  given  us  stone  and 
lime  and  timber  enough,  to  build  comfortable  houses  for  every  family  in 
the  land  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  wickedness  of  our  priests  and  rulers, 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  living  in  cellars,  garrets,  hovels,  crowded 
rooms,  and  wretched  and  unhealthy  habitations.  God  has  supplied 
us  with  abundance  of  food ;  yet  millions  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
to  support  themselves  in  health  and  vigour.  God  has  supplied  us  with 
materials  for  abundance  of  clothing  ;  yet  numbers  are  left  in  a  state  of 
nakedness,  and  still  greater  numbers  in  rags.  God  has  given  as  the 
means  of  infinite  improvement  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue  ;  yet  the 
wickedness  of  our  priests  and  rulers  has  rendered  this  bountiful  pro- 
vision of  Heaven,  of  little  or  no  avail  to  the  majority.  Instead  of 
opening  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  dispersing  them  abroad 
amongst  the  multitudes,  they  have  taken  away  the  key  to  those  infi- 
nite treasures.  Instead  of  introducing  the  masses  of  the  people  to  an 
acquaintance  with  God  in  his  works,  they  have  shut  up  the  people  in 
darkness.  They  have  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  men's  souls  and 
the  universe  of  truth  ; — they  have  separated  between  God  and  their 
brethren,  and  hid  God's  goodness  from  them.  God  has  been 
gracious  ;  but  alas  !  the  men  who  have  called  themselves  his  ser- 
vants ; — the  persons  who  have  professed  to  be  his  representatives, 
instead  of  co-operating  with  his  grace, — instead  of  uniting  with  God 
in  promoting  the  improvement,  and  completing  the  blessedness  of 
their  countrymen  and  of  their  kind,  have  converted  the  very  blessings 
of  Heaven  into  the  means  of  oppression  and  destruction. 

'  0  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord,'  you  say,  '  for  his  goodness.' 
And  so  say  we :  but  O  that  men  would  expose  the  vnckedness  of 


those  who  turn  the  goodness  of  God  into  a  curse  ; — who  make  use  of 
the  blessings  of  his  Providence  for  purposes  of  cruelty  and  death  !  0 
that  men  would  expose  the  wickedness  of  their  priests  and  rulers ; 
and,  while  they  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  make  it  known  to  the 
children  of  men,  how  the  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  the  priests  and 
rulers  of  the  nation,  have,  in  spite  of  God's  goodness,  converted  the 
kingdom  into  a  scene  of  want,  and  gloom,  and  wretchedness. 

You  say,  '  Let  us  teach  our  children  to  be  subject  to  principalities 
and  powers,  and  to  obey  magistrates.'  I  say,  let  us  teach  our  children 
to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers  when  principalities  and 
powers  are  themselves  subject  to  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity. 
Let  us  teach  our  children  to  obey  magistrates,  when  magistrates  obey 
the  law  of  God.  But  let  us  teach  them,  when  principalities  and 
powers  go  contrary  to  the  rules  of  truth  and  righteousness,  to  rebuke 
them,  and  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  amend  their  ways.  Let  us 
teach  our  children,  when  they  see  magistrates  trampling  on  the  rights 
of  the  poor,  and  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  masses  to  their  own 
cupidity,  to  cry  aloud  against  their  iniquities, — to  expose  their  wicked- 
ness before  the  nation  and  the  universe,  and,  by  the  power  of  truth, 
compel  them  to  abandon  their  ungodly  and  inhuman  courses,  and  use 
their  power  for  the  welfare  of  their  kind. 

You  say,  '  Let  us  warn  the  people  to  beware  of  innovators  and 
their  doctrines.'  I  say  the  same,  provided  the  people  are  made  to 
understand  who  the  innovators  are.  The  innovators  are  those  who 
make  new  laws,  at  variance  with  the  unchanging  laws  of  God's  great 
universe.  The  innovators  are  those  who  create  new  institutions,  at 
variance  with  the  original  institutions  of  Heaven,  or  with  the  laws  of 
human  nature.  The  innovators  are  those  who  frame  systems  of 
Government  at  variance  with  the  eternal  rights  of  man,  and  with  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  human  society.  The  innovators  are  those 
who  introduce  any  custom,  or  enact  any  law,  or  establish  any  institu- 
tion,— those  who  adopt  any  system  of  government,  or  propagate  any 
doctrine,  at  variance  with  the  original  laws  of  God,  with  the  unchang- 
ing principles  of  human  nature,  and  with  the  rights  and  freedom  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  When  it  was  that  men  first  commenced  this 
evil  work,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  :  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance :  but  this  is  certain  ;  when  they  did  commence  their  work, 
they  were  innovators.  Their  work  itself  was  innovation.  And 
though  hundreds,  or  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands  of  years  may 
have  past  since  they  commenced  their  evil  deeds,  they  are  still  to  be 
regarded  as  innovators  on  God's  original  constitution  ; — as  innovators 
on  God's  unchanging  and  eternal  laws  ;  as  innovators  on  that  wise 
and  just  and  beneficent  plan  of  government  or  system  of  society,  es- 
tablished by  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

And  who  are  those  innovators  ?  Who  are  those  people  who  enact 
laws,  and  establish  or  support  institutions,  at  variance  with  the  laws 
and  government  of  God  ?  The  chief  of  those  innovators  are  the 
priests  and  the  rulers  of  the  people.  Priests  have  always  been  inno- 
vators. The  priests  of  Christ's  day  were  innovators.  They  made 
void  the  law  of  God  by  their  innovations.  Their  fathers  were  inno- 
vators. The  traditions  of  the  elders  were  a  vast,  unsightly  mass  of 
innovations.  The  riders  of  all  nations  have  been  innovators.  They 
have  made  laws  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  God.  They  have  estab- 
lished institutions  inimical  to  human  welfare.  They  have  instituted 
forms  of  government  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  right. 
They  have,  as  far  as  they  have  had  the  power,  repealed  the  laws  of 
God,  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  the  laws  of  the  universe  ;  and 
established  in  their  place,  a  set  of  partial,  cruel,  unjust,  injurious,  and 
wicked  laws.  The  priests  and  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  this  hour,  are  the  successors  of  the  ungodly  and  inhuman  innovators 
of  ancient  times.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are  a  mass 
of  innovations  of  the  most  irrational,  ungodly,  repulsive,  contradictory, 
and  licentious  character.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  a  mass  of  innovations, — innovations  upon  the  simple 
movements  and  workings  of  the  enlightened  and  religious  soul,<— inno< 
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vations  upon  the  natural  liiode  of  developing,  expressing,  and  exer- 
cising the  devout,  the  natural,  and  the  benevolent  affections  of  our 
nature.  The  whole  State  Church  is  an  ungodly  innovation.  And 
our  form  of  government,  our  laws,  our  Aristocracy,  our  machinery  for 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  are  all,  in  general,  unnatural  or  un- 
godly innovations.  They  have  all  been  introduced  in  violation  of 
great  and  eternal  principles  of  our  nature,  and  in  yiolation  of  God's 
law  as  revealed  in  our  nature,  and  in  the  universe  at  large.  You, 
then,  Sir,  if  not  an  innovator,  are  a  supporter  of  innovations.  You, 
and  your  order.  Sir,  and  the  aristocratic  rulers  of  this  country,  if  not 
the  great  innomtors  on  God's  eternal  laws,  on  God's  original  insti- 
tions,  on  God's  most  wise  and  beneficent  arrangements,  are  following 
in  the  track,  are  pursuing  the  forbidden  jMtk,  of  the  first  ungodly  in- 
novators. And  we  do  most  earnestly  warn  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom to  beware  of  you,  and  to  beware  of  your  doctrines. 

Nor  shall  we  warn  the  people  to  beware  of  you  in  vain.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  see,  that  you  and  your  fellow  evil-workers 
have  placed  yourselves  between  God  and  them.  They  have  begun  to 
see,  that  you  have  established  your  doctrines  of  falsehood,  your  laws 
of  iniquity,  your  institutions  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  in  the  place  of 
his  most-wise  and  righteous  laws, — in  the  place  of  his  most  bensficent 
and  glorious  plans  ;  aud  they  are  preparing  for  one  grand  effort,  or  for 
one  grand  system  of  efforts,  to  bring  things  back  to  their  proper  state  ; 
— to  sweep  away  the  mad  and  mischievous  innovations  of  your  pre- 
decessors in  crime,  and  to  bring  into  fall  and  unchecked  operation,  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  government  of  Heaven. 

You  say,  '  that  every  innovator  sets  out  with  complaints  of  great 
and  intolerable  abuses,  and  alarms  men  with  apprehensions  that  their 
property  is  wantonly  taken  from  them,  and  lavishly  expended,  and 
that  their  liberty  is  in  danger,  &c.'  How  the  first  ungodly  innovators 
set  out  in  the  work,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  you  yourself  know,  T 
imagine.  Nor  is  it  very  necessary  to  know.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to 
know,  that  they  did  begin  it  ;  and  that  when  they  had  once  begun  it, 
they  carried  it  zealously  on  ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  have 
continued  the  work  of  mischief  and  of  crime  to  this  very  hour.  It  is 
enough  perhaps  to  know,  that  they  have  done  incalculable  evil  to 
mankind  ;  and  that  it  is  now  high  time,  that  the  masses  of  mankind 
should  commence  a  counter-revolution,  and,  as  speedily  and  peaceably 
as  possible,  restore  things  to  their  first  simplicity  and  glory. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  ignorant  of  your  intention  and 
meaning  in  the  words  on  which  I  am  commenting.  Your  intention  is 
to  throw  reproach  on  Reformers.  Your  meaning  is,  that  the  men 
who  are  labouring  to  abolish  what  is  evil  and  unjust,  what  is  erroneous 
and  wicked,  and  to  bring  back  things  to  that  natural  and  happy  order 
established  by  God  from  the  beginning,  are  the  innovators.  You  wish 
it  to  be  believed  that  those  who  speak  against  oppression  and  tyranny, 
who  declaim  against  the  curse  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  tlie  mischiev- 
ous operation  of  our  unjust,  unnatural,  and  inhuman  laws,  are  the 
wicked  innovators.  You  wish  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  those  who  seek  to  abolish  your  mischievous  Church  establish- 
ment, and  to  deprive  your  perjured  and  profligate  priesthood  of  its 
ill-gotten  revenues,  as  innovators.  You  wish  to  make  your  hearers 
and  your  readers  believe,  that  the  Chartists  and  the  Republicans,  and 
the  political  and  moral  Reformers  of  the  country  generally,  are  inno- 
vators. You  wish  to  make  the  impression,  that  your  creeds  are  the 
perfection  of  divine  truth,  that  your  church  is  the  perfection  of  divine 
order,  and  that  your  priesthood  is  the  institution  of  God's  wisdom  and 
goodness.  You  wish  to  make  the  impression  that  our  present  form  of 
government  is  perfectly  rational  ; — that  our  laws  are  just  and  good, 
and  that  our  national  institutions  are  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and 
excellency.  But  in  all  this  you  either  evince  great  ignoiance,  or  act 
as  a  great  and  wilful  deceiver.  Your  insinuations  are  false.  The 
reproaches  you  cast  upon  the  Reformers  are  unjust.  The  charges  that 
you  prefer  against  them  are  contrary  to  fact.  You  bear  false  witness 
against  your  neighbours.     You  bear  false  witness  against  the  truth  of 
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God  and  the  order  of  his  great  universe.  The  men  who  seek 
throw  your  church,  and  annihilate  your  priesthood  ; — the  men  who 
seek  to  change  the  government  of  the  country,  to  abolish  the  Aristo- 
cracy, to  restore  to  the  people  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  reform 
the  law,  are  not  innovators.  They  are  true,  original  conservatives  ;  or 
divine  restorers  of  true  order  They  are  the  men  who  enquire  for  the 
old  paths, — who  cling  with  a  natural  and  inextinguishable  instinct  to 
the  true,  the  good,  the  eternal,  the  divine.  They  are  the  true  theo- 
cratists  :  the  men  who  wish  the  great  Creator  of  all  things  to  rule  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  :  the  men  who  wish  that  intelligence  and  love 
with  which  God  has  endowed  humanity, — that  intelligence  and  love 
which  are  the  image  of  God  in  man, — that  intelligence  and  love, 
which  are,  in  truth,  the  spirit  of  God,  divine  emanations  from  God, 
the  very  nature  of  God  in  man,  to  rule  amongst  all  people,  and  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  whole  human  race. 

These  men,  it  is  true,  whom  you,  with  evil  intentioUj  or  in  dreadful 
ignorance,  call  innovators,  do  set  out  with  complaints  of  great  and  in- 
tolerable abuses  ;  and  they  do  so  with  good  reason.  There  are  great 
and  intolerable  abuses  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  The 
Church  and  the  Government  of  this  country  are,  in  their  present  state, 
one  great  mass  of  abuses.  They  are  intolerable  abuses  :  abuses  too 
heavy  to  be  borne  ;  abuses  which  crush  vast  multitudes  into  untimely 
graves  :  abuses  which  reduce  great  multitudes  more  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  want  and  wretchedness  :  abuses  which  oppress  and  torture  the 
spirits  of  others  beyond  all  bounds  :  abuses  which  'drive  even  vsise 
men  mad  :  abuses  which  incite  even  the  peaceable  and  virtuous  to  dis- 
order and  turbulence  :  abuses  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  country, 
and  a  curse  to  humanity  :  abuses  that  outrage  common  sense,  and 
common  decency,  and  common  humanity.  The  Reformers  do  not 
complain  then  of  great  and  intolerable  abuses  without  good  reason. 
Their  complaining  is  a  proof  of  their  virtue.  Their  complaining  is  a 
good  and  godly  deed,  and  they  deserve  the  respect  and  support  of 
their  countrymen,  and  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every  nation,  for  their 
courage  and  kindness  in  thus  complaining. 

You  say,  '  That  the  innovators  try  to  alarm  men  with  apprehen- 
sions that  their  property  is  taken  from  them,  and  lavishly  expended.' 
They  do,  and  for  this  also  they  have  too  much  reason.  The  property 
of  the  people  of  this  country  is  wantonly  taken  from  them,  and  it  is 
lavishly  expended  too.  The  Government  take  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
millions  a  year  from  the  people  in  general  taxes.  The  Church  and 
the  Priestoood  take  about  twelve  millions  ;  nay,  they  take  away,  in 
fact,  what  ivould  be,  if  it  were  properly  economised,  more  than  ticenty 
millions.  The  Government  take  away  ten  millions  more  for  poor 
rates.  They  take  away  in  other  forms,  at  least  ten  millions  more, 
making  in  all,  one  hundred  millions  a  year,  or  five  and  twenty  pounds 
a  year  for  every  family  of  five  persons  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  You  may  complain  that  I  speak  of  the  poor  rates  as  so  much 
taken  away  from  the  people  ;  but  I  answer,  that  nearly  all  the  pau- 
pers who  receive  support  from  those  poor  rates,  are  kept  in  idleness 
by  the  wicked  laws  and  wicked  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  are 
thus  prevented,  not  only  from  supporting  themselves,  but  from  light- 
ening the  burdens  of  their  neighbours,  and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  Government  therefore  are  justly  chargeable  with  taking 
from  the  people  the  amount  of  poor  rates,  because  they  cause  that 
want  and  destitution  which  render  those  poor  rates  necessary.  By 
taking  this  infinite  amount  of  money  from  the  people,  they  injure  com- 
merce, they  make  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  earn  suificient  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  families  in  existence.  And  the  Government 
not  only  wantonly  take  from  the  people  their  property,  but  they 
lavishly  expend  it.  They  give,  for  instance,  to  a  single  bishop,  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  it 
is  said,  has  at  times  had  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  a  year.  They 
give  to  some  of  the  Prebends  and  Canons  of  the  Church  as  much  as 
five,  six,  and  seven  thousand  a  year.  They  give  to  certain  Vicars  as 
much  as  five,  six,  and  seven  thousand  a  year.     They  give  to  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
They  give  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  fourteen  thousand  a  year.  They 
give  to  the  Queen  and  her  husband  about  a  million  a  year.  They 
^ive  to  individuals  wlio  have  large  estates, — estates  sufficient  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  children  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times 
over,  as  much  as  five,  six,  and  seven  thousand  a  year.  Thev  give  to 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  royal  profligates  from  five  to  eight  thou- 
sand a  year.  The  men  therefore  who  tell  the  people  that  their  pro- 
perty is  wantonly  taken  from  them  and  lavishly  expended,  tell  no 
lies  ;  they  speak  the  sober  and  melancholy  truth. 
(To  he  Continued.) 


HON.  CHARLES  FITZWILLIA:\L 

The  Hon.  Charles  W.  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  as  he  is  called,  appears 
to  be  but  a  very  indifferent  speaker,  even  in  select  or  social  parties. 
-According  to  an  account  of  a  dinner  given  to  Lord  Milton  and  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  Wath  Troop  of  Yeomanry,  as  published  in  a  Sheffield  paper, 
he  found  himself  so  embarrassed,  in  attempting  to  return  thanks  to  the 
meeting  for  drinking  his  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  an  excuse 
for  the  imperfect  way  in  which  he  had  expressed  himself.  What  a 
shame,  that  a  man  who  cannot  express  himself  freely  and  plainly  in 
the  midst  of  a  few  of  his  friends,  should  be  put  up  as  a  representative 
of  the  largest  constituency  in  the  kingdom. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
EMIGRATION. 

In  1840  the  United  States  produced 

Of  Wheat 84,823,272  bushels. 

„  Barley 4,161,504 

„  Oats 12S,071,341 

„  Rye 18,645,567 

„  Buck  Wheat 7,291,743        „ 

„  Indian  Com 377,531,878        „ 

„  Potatoes 108,298,060 

This  would  give  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  about  five 
bushels  of  wheat,  about  seven  bushels  of  oats,  about  one  bushel  of  rye,  twenty 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  six  bushels  of  potatoes,  a  year ;  in  all,  thirty-nine 
bushels  of  bread-stuffs  and  potatoes  for  each  individual.  Reckoning  five  indi- 
viduals ou  an  average  to  a  family,  it  would  give  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
bushels  to  each  family  ;  nearly  four  bushels,  or  si.\.ty  four  stones  a  week. 

The  United  States,  during  the  same  year,  produced  butter  and  cheese  to 
the  amount  of  33,787,008  dollars ;  and  fruit  to  the  extent  of  7,256,904.  The 
value  of  this  butter,  cheese,  and  fruit  in  this  country,  would  be  from  four 
to  six  times  as  much,  according  to  the  prices  which  those  articles  would 
fetch  in  this  country.  This  would  give  to  each  family  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  seven  pounds'  worth  of  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  and  three  pounds' 
worth  of  fruit. 

The  United  States  are  as  productive  in  cattle,  .sheep,  and  swine,  as  they  are 
in  other  things.  The  riches  of  the  States  therefore  are  immense.  And  what 
is  principally  worthy  of  remark,  the  working  people  in  the  States  have  all  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  sufficient,  a  more  than  sufficient,  supply  of  aU  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  and  of  the  dairy. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Ireland  produces  from  three  to  four  times  as  much 
food  as  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  its  population.  But  the  Irish  labourers 
have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  portion  of  what  they  produce. 
The  landlords  take  five  sixths  or  seven  eighths  of  what  the  people  produce,  and 
waste  it  on  useless  dogs  and  horses,  or  on  men  and  women  as  useless  as  the 
dogs  and  horses  ;  and  leave  the  poor  creatures  that  produce  the  food  to  want 
and  starvation.  In  America,  the  case  is  quite  diflerent.  There,  the  men 
t\aX  produce  the  food,  are  allowed  to  eat  of  it  to  their  fill.  There,  the  men 
that  create  the  wealth  of  the  country,  are  permitted  to  share  it. 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  live  upon  the  land,  are  their  own  landlords ; 
and  those  who  are  not  their  own  landlords,  have  infinite  advantages  over  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Those  who  pay  rent  for 
their  land,  pay,  in  general,  such  a  trifling  amount,  that  they  find  it  perfectly 
easy,  not  only  to  support  themselves  in  comfort  and  plenty,  but  to  save  suffi- 
cient, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  purchase  land  of  their  own. 

The  American  labourers  in  general  have  not  only  plenty  to  eat,  but,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  too  mtich.  The  Americans  live  too  well.  In  other  words,  they 
live  too  richly.  They  eat  too  much  animal  food.  They  eat  too  many  sweet 
meats.  They  injure  their  health,  and  shorten  their  days,  by  their  over  rich 
living.  It  is  tceil  for  men  to  have  plenty  ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  for  people 
who  have  plenty,  to  study  the  human  constitution,  and  to  form  strict  habits  of 
temperance.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read,  that 


many  people  in  America,  eat  almost  twice  as  much  as  is  really  good  for  them, 
and  eat  food  which  is  twice  or  thrice  as  rich  as  is  good  for  them.  People  that 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  temptations 
to  excessive  indulgence  with  which  they  will  meet.  They  ought  also  to  guard 
against  temptations  to  form  or  indulge  the  filthy  and  hateful  habit  of  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco.  The  Americans  both  injure  their  constitutions,  spoil 
their  looks,  enfeeble  their  minds,  and  shorten  their  days,  by  their  foolish  use 
of  tobacco.  I  know  there  are  many  excuses  for  using  tobacco  :  but  I  also 
know  that  all  the  excuses  that  I  ever  heard  are  vain.  I  tried  smoking  myself 
for  many  years  ;  and  I  have  now  tried  abstinence  from  smoking  for  nearly 
fourteen  years  :  and  I  know  by  experience  that  smoking  was  injurious  to  Me.  I 
know  by  experience,  that  it  injured  me  in  those  very  particulars  in  which  I 
thought,  while  a  smoker,  that  it  did  me  good.  I  know  by  experience,  that,  in 
general,  it  alleviated  no  evils  but  what  it  had  first  occasioned ;  and  that  it  con- 
ferred no  benefit,  without  inflicting  a  far  more  serious  injury.  I  used  to  think 
that  I  could  study  better  with  a  pipe ;  but  I  now  find,  that  I  can  study  far 
better  zoitliout.  I  used  to  think  that  a  pipe  had  a  tendency  to  improve  my 
temper  :  I  have  nou'  ascertained  that  while  it  soothed  or  calmed  the  mind  for 
a  time,  it  undermined  its  stability,  its  firmness,  and  its  composure  in  the  end. 
I  used  to  think  that  it  was  good  for  the  chest :  but  I  have  since  discovered 
that  it  really  injured  the  chest ; — that  it  caused  a  hundred  times  more  mischief 
than  it  cured.  I  used  to  imagine  that  it  aided  digestion ;  but  I  have  since 
discovered,  that  whatever  it  might  do  for  the  moment,  it  did,  in  the  long-run, 
injure  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  most  seriously.  I  used  to  imagine,  that 
smoking  was  good  for  the  teeth ;  I  have  since  discovered  that  abstinence  from 
smoking  is  infinitely  better  for  the  teeth.  Smoking  is,  in  fact,  not  only  a 
useless,  but  an  exceedingly  injurious  practice.  It  is  injurious  both  to  the 
body  and  the  mind.  It  is  injurious  both  to  the  intellect  and  the  aftections. 
It  is  injurious  both  to  religion  and  to  morals.  It  is,  besides,  a  dirty,  dis- 
agreeable, loathsome  practice.  What  disgrace  the  Americans  have  brought 
upon  themselves  by  their  foolish  indulgence  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  by  the 
dirty  habits  which  the  use  of  tobacco  has  naturally  led  them  to  contract.  If 
the  Americans  would  give  up  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  practise  temperance  in 
eating  : — if  they  would  act  with  the  same  good  sense  with  respeet  to  rich  eat- 
ing, and  the  use  of  tobacco,  as  they  have  done  with  respect  to  intoxicating 
drinks,  they  would  improve  their  health,  and  increase  their  comfort  infinitely, 
as  well  as  render  themselves,  both  in  their  looks  and  manners,  incalculably 
more  agreeable  than  they  are  at  present. 

People  who  go  to  America,  should  not  only  take  care  not  to  indulge  in  the 
use  of  tobacco,  or  to  indulge  excessively  in  eating,  but  should  use  their  en- 
deavours to  promote  a  reform  in  America  with  respect  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  rich  living. 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  native  Americans  are  neither  so  strong,  so  tall, 
so  stout,  so  healthy,  nor  so  long-lived  as  those  European  races  or  nations  from 
which  they  have  descended.  Some  attempt  to  account  for  this  alleged  fact  by 
some  peculiarity  in  the  climate,  or  by  some  mysterious  influence  from  the 
soil.  My  conviction  is,  that  if  that  which  is  alleged  as  a  fact,  he  a  fact,  it 
must  be  accounted  for  by  the  habits  of  the  people,  by  the  free  and  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  intoxicating  drinks  formerly,  and  by  the  free  and  almost  universal 
use  of  tobacco  now,  and  by  the  less-suspected  but  very  injurious  practice  of 
over-good  eating,  or  over-rich  living,  which  prevails  so  extensively  in  the 
States.  My  impression  is,  that  if  people  would  study  the  laws  of  their  own 
nature,  and  the  laws  of  the  universe  in  which  they  live,  and  adapt  their  con- 
duct to  those  laws,  they  would  be  as  strong,  as  healthy,  as  tall,  and  as  stout, — 
as  powerful  in  intellect,  and  as  long-lived,  in  America,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  have  about  270  millions  of  acres  of  public  land,  surveyed 
and  unsold ;  and  811  millions  more  which  are  yet  unsurveyed,  making  in  all 
1,081  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  the  Government  have  yet  to  dispose  off. 

We  have,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  about  five  millions  of  families.  Sup- 
pose the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  to  go  over  to  the 
United  States,  each  head  of  a  family  might  obtain  two  hundred  acres  of  land  ; 
and  the  principal  part  of  it  could  be  obtained  without  purchasing  an  acre  from 
any  private  individual. 

Emigrants  are  at  liberty  to  take  possession  of  any  amount  of  Government 
land  they  may  think  well,  and  to  cultivate  it  for  themselves  without  rent,  for 
four  years.  And  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years,  they  are  at  liberty  to  pur- 
chase what  they  have  thus  cultivated,  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
or  03.  24d.  an  acre. 

America  has  not  only  a  rich,  productive  soil,  but  infinite  mineral  treasures. 
Some  portions  of  the  States  abound  in  iron  ore,  lead,  coal,  lime-stone,  salt, 
silver  and  gold,  &c.  It  has  beds  of  coal  of  immeasurable  extent.  It  is  said 
that  a  single  coal  field,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  extends  no  less  than  700 
miles.    A  stock  of  coal  like  this  must  be  inexhaustible. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  truly  popular 
Government.  The  ruling  powers  are,  in  general,  chosen  tiy  the  people  and 
from  the  people. 

And  the  expenses  of  Government  in  America  are  very  trifling.  The  whole 
amount  of  general  taxation  during  the  year  before  last,  was  only  about 
io,00o,000,  or  about  5s.  6d.  a-head  for  the  whole  population :  whereas  in 
England,  the  Government  taxes  amount  to  upwards  of  403.  a-head.  If  we 
reckon  the  Poor-rates,  the  County-rates,  the  Church-funds,  and  the  like,  thft 
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GoTemment  taxes  of  England  will  amount  to  nearly  8O3.  a-head.  And  the 
people  of  England  are  able  to  earn  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  as  much  as 
the  people  of  America  can  earn.  And  the  wages  of  the  Americans  will  pur- 
chase from  six  to  ten  times  ag  many  goods  as  the  wages  of  an  Englishman  will 
purchase  in  England.  The  Americans  therefore  are  better  able  to  pay  £10 
a-head  in  taxes,  than  Englishmen  are  to  pay  IO3.  Whereas,  so  it  happens, 
that  the  Englishman,  with  his  scanty  earnings,  and  with  almost  all  things 
dear  around  him,  has  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  for  a  mischievoiie  Government 
while  the  American,  with  plenty  of  regular  work,  high  wages,  and  all  things 
cheap  around  him,  has  to  pay  only  a  lir/Jit  and  trifling  tax  for  a  comparatively 
good  Government. 

The  Americans  err  with  respect  to  their  way  of  raisinrj  the  taxes,  as  well 
as  the  English.  The  Americans  raise  nearly  the  whole  of  their  taxes  by 
duties  on  importations  from  abroad.  This  system  of  taxation  does  injury,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  It  checks  the  increase  of  its  wealth. 
The  proper  way  of  raising  revenue  is  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  land.  The 
imposition  of  a  trifling  tax  on  land, — the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  land  of  6d. 
an  acre,  would  supply  the  Americans  with  all  the  revenue  they  require.  And 
a  tax  of  this  description  would  have  the  happiest  effect.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  prevent  individuals  from  monopolizing  land.  It  would,  in  the  second 
place,  oblige  those  individuals  who  occupied  land,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
nncultivated,  to  make  compensation  to  the  public  for  the  injury  they  thus  did, 
by  supplying  the  public  revenue.  A  regular  tax  on  the  land  would  also  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  the  countrj-,  and  the  wealth  of  the  people.  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  leave  commerce  unfettered,  and  labour  free.  It 
would  promote  the  interests  of  labour,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
agriculture.  It  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  labourer  in  various  ways. 
It  would  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  It  would  secure  a  regular  sup- 
ply. It  would,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  just  remuneration  of  labour. 
And  it  would,  in  the  last  place,  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  all  t^e  products 
of  labour.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Americans  have  not  discovered  this.  They 
have  abandoned  many  of  the  follies  and  iniquities  of  European  legislation ; 
and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  they  would  abandon  the  mischievous  system  of 
European  taontion.  The  Americans,  however,  are  prepared  to  receive  in- 
struction, and  they  are  open  to  conviction.  They  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
freedom  of  speech  amongst  them ;  and  those  who  see  the  errors  of  their  system 
of  taxation,  have  full  liberty  to  expose  those  errors,  and  to  propose  and  incul- 
cate a  juster  and  a  better  system. 

The  Americans  have  no  State  Church,  nor  any  compulsory  taxation  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  priesthood.  Every  man  is  at  liberty  to  support  what  priest- 
hood, and  what  system  of  theology,  he  chooses.  But  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
compel  others,  who  may  dijfer  from  him  in  opinion,  to  support  them.  If  an 
American  chooses,  he  can  support  a  dozen  priesthoods,  a  dozen  churches,  or  a 
dozen  various  systems  of  theology ;  but  he  cannot  compel  other  men  to  support 
one.  Still,  the  consciences  of  the  Americans  arc  not  entirely  free.  Certain 
sects  and  systems  have  a  great  many  disciples,  and  a  great  amount  of  in- 
fluence, in  certain  portions  of  the  States.  In  the  State  of  New  England,  for 
instance,  Presbyterianism  is  exceedingly  prevalent.  In  some  cases,  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  Calvinistic  Presbyterians :  and  in  many  places, 
the  greater  majority  of  the  people  belong  to  some  sect  or  other.  Those  who 
are  not  Presbyterians,  are  probably  Methodists ;  or,  if  not  ilethodists.  Episco- 
palians ;  or,  if  not  Episcopalians,  Baptists.  And  all  those  sects,  though  they 
differ  amongst  themselves  and  sometimes  fiercely,  do  all  agree  to  denounce 
and  reproach,  to  excommunicate  and  outlaw,  to  harass  and  persecute,  as  far 
as  the  law  will  allow  them,  such  as  may  differ  from  them.  They  denounce 
and  persecute  the  Unitarians.  They  denounce  and  persecute  still  more  the 
men  who  happen  to  outstrip  the  Unitarians.  Their  conduct  towards  the 
come-outers,  as  they  are  called,  or  the  men  who  refuse  to  unite  with  any  sect, 
or  to  attend  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  support  any  priesthood,  or  theological 
system,  is  most  cruel  and  inhuman.  If  a  man  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
whatever  his  real  character  may  be,  he  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  respected.  In 
many  of  the  most  peopled  portions  of  the  States,  if  a  man  does  not  make  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  it  matters  not  how  good  his  character  may  be,  nor  how 
great  his  knowledge ;  it  matters  not  how  enlightened  and  virtuous,  or  how 
honest  and  faithful,  how  benevolent  and  pure,  how  liberal  and  patriotic  a  man 
may  be  ;  he  is  the  object  of  reproach  and  persecution.  Men  cannot,  therefore, 
hold  and  advocate  what  opinions  they  please  in  the  United  States,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  serious  annoyances,  and  subjecting  themselves,  in  many 
cases,  to  loss,  to  insult,  and  to  cruelty.  Men,  therefore,  that  go  to  the  United 
States,  must  not  expect  to  meet  ivith  every  thing  to  their  minds.  If  they  are 
Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  or  Presbyterians,  they  may  meet  with  a 
great  amount  of  kindness.  They  will  find  a  multitude  of  friends,  go  where 
they  may.  But  if  they  are  heretics  or  infidels,  as  many  Christian  characters 
are  called,  why  then  they  must  calculate  on  seeing  many  shy  looks  ;  on  hear- 
ing themselves  frequently  reproached  and  slandered ;  and  on  finding  them- 
selves, to  a  considerable  extent,  excommunicated  and  outlawed.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  man  to  live  under  liberal  laws  and  liberal  Government,  and  another 
thing  to  live  amongst  liberal,  enlightened,  and  charitable  men.  The  laws  and 
gOTemment  of  America  are,  in  many  respects,  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
than  the  conduct  and  the  creeds  of  the  majority  of  the  sectarians.  At  the 
same  time,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  advancing  in  knowledge  and 


liberality,  and  every  man  that  goes  thither  is  at  liberty  to  make  the  people 
among  whom  he  may  fall  more  liberal,  more  enlightened,  and  more  charitable 
than  they  are.  And  every  man  that  goes  to  America,  from  this  country, 
should  go  with  the  determination,  not  only  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  American 
citizens,  but  with  the  intention  of  combatting  American  errors  and  Americaa 
vices,  and  promoting  the  improvement  of  American  society,  and  the  reform  of 
the  American  government  and  American  institutions.  It  is  selfish  for  people 
to  go  to  a  country  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  its  peculiar  advantages  only.  A 
just  and  benevolent  man, — a  man  whose  nature  is  truly  developed,  will  go  to 
a  country  for  the  purpose  both  of  enjoying  the  advantages  which  it  has  to 
confer,  and  of  conferring  upon  it,  in  return,  whatever  advantages  he  has  it  io. 
his  power  to  confer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SECOND    LEITEE    FROM    MB.    BKOADBENT. 

Holheck,  October  20th,  1848. 

Dear  Sib, 

Although  I  have  given  as  much  explanation  on  the  subject  of  my 
other  letter,  as  may  be  needful  for  your  readers,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
is  necessary ;  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  not  enough  to  meet  all  the  inquiries  that 
may  be  suggested  to  your  mind.  I  consider  you  to  be  entitled  to  question  me 
after  this  fashion : — '  Suppose  my  answers  to  your  questions  had  exactly  met 
your  views — Suppose  I  had  said  I  was  ready  to  become  the  willing  and  obedient 
servant  of  such  a  Missionary  Society  as  you  had  in  contemplation,  what  course 
did  you  intend  to  pursue  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  object  ?  I  certainly 
am  curious  to  know  what  was  the  ground  of  your  hope  of  success  ]' 

I  answer,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  two  leading  and  powerful  principles 
that  operate  silently,  and  by  a  kind  of  under  current,  in  regulating  the  public 
conduct,  (and  very  often  the  private  conduct  too,)  of  aK  classes  of  mankind. 
These  two  principles  I  denominate  SYMPATHY  and  ANTIPATHY.  I 
know  no  man  of  the  present  age  that  has  called  into  exsrcise  these  principles 
in  a  more  striking  manner  than  yourself.  You  excited  the  sympathy  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  religious  public,  when  you,  by  a  course  of  lectures 
through  the  country,  annihilated  Socialism.  At  another  time  you  excited  the 
sympathy  of  great  numbers  of  the  societies  of  the  New  Connexion  of  Metho- 
dists ;  and  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter,  had  you  wished  it,  to  have 
placed  your.self  at  the  head  of  a  seceding  portion  of  that  body.  I  fancy  you  had 
some  difficulty  in  avoiding  that.  Your  obstinate  refusal  to  put  yourself  in 
that  position  was,  I  believe,  a  great  disappointment  to  many. 

Then  again, — when  you  went  to  London,  and  other  places,  giving  lectures 
on  theology,  you  excited,  in  a  very  powerfijl  manner,  the  sympathy  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  you  had  never  known  before,  and  who  had  never  known 
you  ;  which  was  manifested  to  you  in  the  presentation  of  the  Steam  Press,  &c. 

Now,  it  was  on  the  existence  of  the  sympathy  of  your  new  friends,  that  I 
mainly  relied  for  the  success  of  my  project.  I  would  have  requested  Mr. 
Mill  to  assist  me  in  convening  a  meeting  in  Leeds,  to  consist  partly  of  some 
of  the  subscribers  to  your  press,  and  partly  of  others,  who  might  be  found 
favourable  to  the  new  project.  We  entertained  a  hope  that  we  should  not  find 
much  difficulty  in  getting  such  a  meeting  to  elect  a  Committee  in  Leeds, 
which  would  correspond  with  gentlemen  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
a  view  to  get  Committees  formed  there.  It  would  have  been  the  business  of 
these  Committees  to  canvass  till  they  should  get  the  requisite  number  of  sub- 
scribers ;  and  then  to  appoint  oflioers  for  carrying  into  effect  the  business  of 
the  Society. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  had  in  my  head.  I  thini:  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

But  if  the  plan  would  have  succeeded  then,  it  would  be  equally  impossible,  I 
apprehend,  for  it  to  succeed  noiv.  '  How  is  that,  Joshua  T  Answer.  You 
appear  to  me  to  push  on  in  your  career  without  regard  to  consequences.  Y'ou 
seem  to  me  to  be  almost  a  stranger  to  compromises.  Nor  do  you  appear  to 
regard  your  personal  interests,  or  personal  comfort.  This  is  very  contrary  to 
general  custom.  The  world  is  made  up  of  compromises.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  is,  that  you  have  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  life,  at  various  times,  in 
new  and  distinct  characters,  in  all  of  which  you  appear  to  succeed.  But  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  As  you  assume  new  characters,  the  sympathy  of  many  of 
your  old  admirers,  that  had  been  excited  under  some  one  of  your  former 
characters,  becomes  somewhat  neutralized ;  and  by  and  by,  their  sympathy 
vanishes  away  like  a  landscape  in  a  dissolving  view. 

Now  since  the  time  I  visited  you,  you  have  waded  up  to  the  neck  in  politics. 
You  had  done  something  at  it  before,  but  not  enough,  as  I  thought,  to  affect 
materially  the  sympathy  of  your  then  existing  friends.  As  you  gradually  ad- 
vanced in  politics,  those  friends  became  uneasy,  until  at  length,  their  sympa- 
thies became  neutralized.  Nay,  in  many  instances,  the  opposite  principle, 
antipathy,  appears  to  have  been  excited  ;  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  account  for  a  portion  of  them  having  become  so  naughty  with  you  of  late. 

As  you  refuse  to  take  pay  for  services  rendered  to  mankind  by  way  of  lectures, 
&c. ;  I  would  give  you  this  advice — do  no  more  at  that  than  is  consistent  with 
proper  attention  to  your  business,  so  as  to  make  it  prosper. 

I  have,  many  years  ago,  laid  down  the  rule,  founded  upon  long  observation 
of  the  conduct  of  mankind,  that  if  a  man  possesses  good  talents,  and  uses  them 
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freely  for  the  benefit  of  mankiad,  he  will  be  in  great  danger  of  failing  in 
business. 

I  heartily  wish  you  well  over  your  impending  trial.  May  God  plead  your 
cause,  and  overrule  it  for  your  good. 

When  you  get  over  it,  make  it  your  study,  in  future,  to  go  no  fwther  in 
that  direction  than  you  can  do  with  perfect  safety  to  your  own  liberty,  and 
the  comfort  of  your  family. 

This  is  a,  private  and  friendly  letter  to  yourself,  which  I  shall  not  give  my- 
self the  trouble  to  copy ;  and  I  shall  know  very  little,  after  to-night,  what  I 
have  written.  But  though  it  is  a  private  letter  to  yourself  alone,  the  contents 
are  your  own  to  do  with  them  what  you  like. 

Tours  truly. 
To  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  Wortley.  Joshua  Broadeeni. 

Remarks. — 1.  Though  I  lecture  so  much,  I  yet  succeed  in  business. 

2.  I  cannot  promise,  if  I  get  over  my  present  difficulties,  to  be  more  careful 
for  the  fiiture. 

3.  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  compromises  as  ever.  I  think  it  best  for  a  mac 
to  do  what  he  thinks  his  duty,  and  leave  results. 

J.  B.\EKEE. 


REMARKS  OPT  TWO  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Blackburn,  November  20th,  1848. 

Sir,— 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  those  three  passages,  which  I 
have  selected  from  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 

'  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and 
thine  often  infirmities.' — verse  23. 

'Some  men's  sins  are  open  before-hand,  going  before  to  judgment;  and  some 
men  they  follow  after.    Likewise  also  the  good  works  of  some  are  manifest 
before-hand ;  and  they  that  are  otherwise  cannot  be  hid.' — verses  24,  25. 
I  am.  Sir.  yours  truly, 

T  W. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  passages  to  which  you  refer.  What  is  it  in  those 
passages  that  you  find  it  hard  to  understand  ?  Some  consider  the  first  verse, 
'  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine,'  &c,,  as  a  proof  that  men  should 
not  be  Teetotalers.  It  is,  however,  in  my  judgment,  no  such  thing.  There 
were  diff'erent  kinds  of  wine  in  the  days  of  Paul,  as  there  are  different  kinds 
of  wine  now.  Some  kinds  were  intoxicating,  and  some  were  not.  Men  might 
be  Teetotalers,  and  drink  the  unintoxicating  wines  ;  just  as  they  may  be  Tee- 
totalers in  the  present  day,  and  drink  unintoxicating  wines. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  passage  is  opposed  to  Teetotalism,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  wine  to  which  the  writer  referred  was  intoxicating 
wine  :  and  nobody  can  prove  that.  But  if  Paul  really  referred  to  intoxicating 
wine,  it  would  still  be  no  proof  to  me  that  Teetotalism  was  wrong.  It  would 
be  no  proof  to  me  that  it  was  good  for  men  to  drink  intoxicating  wine.  Paul 
might  be  ignorant  or  err  on  the  subject  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Besides,  no  one  can  prove  that  Paul  w7-ote  those  words.  The  words,  in  my 
judgment,  are  an  interpolation.  The  position  in  which  the  words  stand,  in 
the  middle  of  a  passage  on  the  subject  of  ordination,  breaking  the  passage 
into  two,  and  destroying  the  connection  between  that  which  goes  before  and 
that  which  follows  after,  is  itself  a  proof  to  me,  that  the  words  are  an  inter- 
polation. 

The  other  verses  refer  to  the  subject  of  ordination,  I  suppose.  Paul  seems 
to  be  exhorting  Timothy  to  ordain  people  to  no  office  in  the  church  hastily, 
but  to  give  himself  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  their  characters  before  he  ordains 
them.  And  he  informs  Timothy,  that  if  he  will  give  himself  ^»«e,  men  will  show 
their  real  character,  and  let  people  know  what  they  are.  '  Some  men's  sins,'  says 
he,  'are  open  before-hand,  going  before  to  judgment ;  'that  is,  some  men  have 
already  shown  their  character,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  unworthy  men;  'and 
some  they  follow  after :'  that  is,  other  men  do  not  reveal  themselves  so  soon :  they 
put  on  false  pretences,  and  pass,  under  disguise,  for  worthy  characters,  when 
in  truth,  they  are  self  seeking  profligates.  But  give  them  time,  and  they  will 
show  themselves.  Give  them  time,  and  their  evil  character  will  reveal  itself 
in-evil  deeds.  So  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  men.  The  good  and 
virtuous  deeds  of  some  men  are  manifest  already.  They  have  given  all  the 
proof  that  is  necessary  that  they  are  really  excellent  and  trustworthy  men. 
Those  you  may  appoint  to  the  offices  for  which  they  are  qualified,  without 
hesitation.  Other  men  do  not  exhibit  the  worth  and  excellency  of  their  char- 
acter so  soon.  They  shrink  from  public  observation.  They  do  good  deeds, 
but  labour  to  conceal  them.  They  allow  not  their  left  hand  toknow  what 
their  right  hand  doeth.  They  are  naturally  of  a  modest  and  retiring  dispo- 
sition. But  those  also  will  show  themselves  in  course  of  time.  Their  deeds 
cannot  be  hid  very  long.  The  people  whom  they  counsel  and  comfort ;— the 
men  whom  they  relieve  and  succour,  will,  in  course  of  time,  noise  abroad  their 
generosity,  and  make  their  true  characters  known. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  those  passages.  But  if  you 
ask  me,  whether  preachers  or  churches  should  act  on  the  advice  laid  down  in 
those  two  verses,  my  answer  will  be,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  or 
the  wisdom  of  church  organizations,  ministerial  ordinations,  or  priestly  orders, 
at  all.  I  think  the  Apostles  erred  in  founding  churches  and  appointing  pas- 
tors, and  by  their  error  laid  the  foundation  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  evil. 


At  the  same  time,  the  advice  contained  in  this  passage  is  not  quite  useless. 
The  Apostle  inculcates  a  great  principle,  which  we  may  all  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  to  reduce  to  practice  in  our  intercourse  with  men.  It  inculcates 
the  great  principle,  that  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  forming  our  judgment  of 
men's  characters.  It  points  out  the  danger  of  hasty  judgments,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  men  time  to  reveal  their  true  character.  If  we  are  wise,  we 
shall  try  to  profit  by  this  counsel. 

I  do  not  consider  the  counsel  to  be  good  because  Paul  gave  it,  or  because 
it  happens  to  be  found  in  a  book  called  the  New  Testament.  I  consider  it  to 
be  good  because  it  bears  the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  of  goodness  on  itself.  I 
should  have  had  the  same  opinion  of  this  counsel  if  I  had  found  it  in  another 
book,  and  I  should  have  paid  it  the  same  amount  of  respect.  I  respect  and 
esteem  every  thing  I  hear  and  read  according  to  its  apparent  truth  and  excel- 
lency, and  not  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  may  proceed.  I  esteem 
principles  according  to  their  truth,  and  rules  of  conduct  according  to  their 
goodness,  without  regard  to  the  tongue  that  may  utter  them,  the  pen  that  may 
write  them,  or  the  press  that  may  print  them.  I  take  nothing  on  mere  autho- 
rity. Authority,  with  me,  is  dead.  I  prove  all  things ;  I  test  all  principles ; 
and  hold  fast  that  only  which  I  see  to  be  good,  and  take  the  liberty  to  reject 
what  1  see  to  be  evil 
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A  Constant  Reader  says  he  is  about  to  write  his  life,  with  remarks 
thereon,  and  with  remarks  on  human  nature  generally,  and  he  wishes  to 
know  what  book  or  books  I  should  recommend,  as  best  calculated  to  assist 
him  in  his  undertaking.  I  answer,  any  book  and  every  book  that  comes  in 
his  way  may  be  of  use  to  him ;  but  there  is  no  particular  single  book  that  I 
can  recommend  as  likely  to  answer  his  purpose.  The  man  that  wishes  to 
write  a  good  life  of  himself,  or  of  any  one  else,  should  be  well  stocked  with 
useful  information  generally.  He  should,  besides,  be  a  man  of  good,  if  not  <£ 
superior,  powers.  The  best  book  for  a  man  to  study,  who  wishes  to  write  a 
good  and  useful  life  of  himself,  is  his  own  history,  as  written  in  his  own 
memory.  The  great  thing  is,  to  tell  the  truth  of  one's  self  in  a  plain  and  art- 
less manner,  provided  a  man  has  much  truth  of  a  useful  and  interesting  chaiv 
acter  to  tell  of  himself.  But  a  man  that  wishes  to  write  a  good  life  of  himself, 
should,  above  all  things,  be  careful  to  live  a  good  life.  If  a  man  is  not  a  supe- 
rior being,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  give  a  superior  and  interesting  picture  of 
himself.  If  a  man  has  not  lived  a  good  life,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he 
should  be  able  to  write  a  good  life  of  himself.  The  best  materials  for  a  good 
life,  are  good  thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds.  The  best  preparation  a  man 
can  make  for  writing  a  good  life  of  himself,  is,  to  read  a  many  books,  to  make 
remarks  on  the  books  he  reads, — to  investigate  all  useful  and  important  sub- 
jects,— to  examine  prevailing  creeds  and  prevailing  opinions,  and  to  record 
his  views  of  everything ; — to  have  intercourse  with  a  great  variety  of  human 
beings,  and  record  his  impressions  respecting  their  characters,  their  talents, 
their  opinions,  and  their  deeds ;— to  engage  in  useful  pursuits,  and  narrate 
his  failures  and  his  successes ;  his  hopes  and  his  fears  ;  the  assistance  he  re- 
ceives, and  the  opposition  he  meets  with  ;  the  defeats  he  experiences,  and  the 
triumphs  he  achieves ; — to  adopt  grand  principles  of  action,  and  to  carry  them 
out  in  practise,  and  relate  the  results  of  his  experiments.  In  other  words,  in 
order  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  compose  a  good  or  a  superior  history  of  him- 
self, he  should  first  make  a  history,  and  then  set  to  work  to  torite  it.  If  a  man 
has  nothing  superior  about  him,  and  if  he  has  done  nothing  of  a  superior 
character  during  his  life  time, — if  he  has  never  been  placed  in  any  peculiar 
circumstances, — if  he  has  made  no  particular  discoveries ; — if  there  be  nothing 
unusual  in  his  experience, — if  he  has  attempted  no  unusual  labour ; — if  he  has 
accomplished  no  peculiar  object,— if  he  has  had  no  unusual  thoughts,— if  he 
has  passed  through  no  unusual  suft'erings  ; — in  a  word,  if  he  has  lived  no  un- 
usual life,  and  experienced  no  unusual  fate,  he  will  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to 
write  a  history  of  himself  for  the  public.  A  man  should  have  some  good 
object  in  view  in  writing  his  life,  as  well  as  in  doing  any  other  thing.  A  con- 
stant reader  should  therefore  consider  what  good  he  is  wishful  to  accomplish 
by  writing  his  life,  and  then  he  must  consider  whether  a  truthful  life  of  himself 
would  be  calculated  to  accomplish  that  object.  If  a  man  is  simply  wishful  to 
please  his  children,  he  will  write  a  very  different  life  from  what  he  would 
write  if  his  object  was  to  teach  great  lessons  to  a  nation,  or  to  exhibit  an  ex- 
ample of  worth  and  greatness  to  the  world  at  large. 

To  T.  Macclesfield. — You  think  I  am  too  indiscriminate,  too  passionate, 
and  too  uncharitable  in  my  censures.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinion. 
You  may  be  right ;  I  cannot  exactly  say.  I  do  my  best  to  make  my  censures 
harmonize  with  truth.  And  1  certainly  am  not  conscious  of  any  other  object 
in  censuring  either  individuals  or  classes,  either  laws  or  institutions,  but  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

You  say  you  think  I  have  no  claim  to  that  insight  into  character  which 
Jesus  posses.sed,  and  that  all  comparison  therefore,  between  my  censure  and 
his,  must  fail.'  Here  I  differ  from  you.  I  may,  for  anything  I  know,  have 
as  clear  an  insight  into  character  as  Jesus  possessed.  He  might  have  a  fuller 
and  a  clearer  insight  into  character  than  I  possess,  but  I  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence,  no  evidence  I  mean  that  is  satisfactory  to  me,  that  he  had. 
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You  say,  'that  Jesus  knew  unerriDgly  what  tos  in  man,  but  that  I  am 
liable  to  mistake  men's  motives.'  I  have  no  satisfactory  proof  that  Jesus  knew 
unerringly  what  was  in  man.  I  know  that  1  am  liable  to  mistake  men's  mo- 
tires  but  I  see  no  proof  that  Jesus  was  not  equally  so.  But  mark,  if  his  cen- 
sure'was  not  indiscriminate,  passionate,  or  uncharitable ;— if  his  censure 
was  always  just  and  true,  what  follows  t  It  follows,  that  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  Christ's  day,  were  without  exception,  hypocrites  ;— men  that  re- 
commended things  to  other  men  as  duties,  which  they  would  not  do  them- 
gelves,— men  that  bound  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laid 
them  on  other  people's  shoulders,  but  would  not  themselves  move  them  with 
one  of  their  fingers,— men  who  did  all  their  works  to  be  seen  of  men, — men 
that  loved  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  syna- 
"■oones,  and  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men  Eabbi,  Eabbi, 
—men' that  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  against  men,  and  would  neither 
go  in  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  that  were  entering  to  go  in,— men  that  de- 
voured widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers— men  that  at- 
tended to  little  matters,  and  neglected  great  ones, — that  paid  tithe  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  and  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth, — men  that  would  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel, — 
men  that  made  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  left  the 
inside  full  of  extortion  and  excess,— men  that  were  like  whited  sepulchres, 
appearing  beautiful  outwardly,  but  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uu- 
cleanness,~men  that  appeared  outwardly  righteous  unto  men,  while  within 
they  were  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity,— men  that  professed  great  reverence 
for  the  Prophets  of  antiquity,  but  persecuted  and  murdered  the  Prophets  of 
their  own  day, — men  so  false,  so  treacherous,  so  malignant,  that  he  pro- 
nounced them  serpents  and  vipers,  and  intimated  it  to  be  impossible  for  them  to 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell.  And  mark  you  :  Jesus,  I  say,  makes  no  exceptions. 
He  classes  all  the  Pharisees  together  in  one  indiscriminate  mass,  and  says  the 
horrible  things  which  I  have  just  repeated,  of  them  all.  Now  it  is  certain, 
either  that  Jesus  was  indiscriminate,  passionate,  uncharitable,  and  unjust  in 
his  censures,  or  else  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  his  day,  or  the  Sectarians 
and  their  teachers,  were,  without  exception,  hypocritical,  deceitftil,  treacherous, 
selfish,  proud,  ungodly,  and  inhuman  creatures.  You  contend  that  Jesus  was 
not  indiscriminate,  unjust,  or  uncharitable  in  his  censures.  What  follows 
thenr  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  without  exception,  were  hypocritical  and 
wicked  men.  But  if  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Christ's  day  were  hypocritical 
and  wicked  men,  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees of  modern  days,  the  Sectarians  and  their  teachers, — the  State  Church 
Priesthood  and  their  employers,  are  not  the  same  ?  If  it  was  possible,  for 
whole  classes  of  men  to  be  bad  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  it  is  possible  for  whole 
classes  to  be  bad  in  our  day.  If  you  say  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
Christ's  day  were  not,  without  exception,  bad  and  hypocritical  men,  you  must 
acknowledge  that  Jesus,  who  speaks  of  them  as  such,  was  in  error, — that  his 
censures  were  unjust  and  indiscriminate.  If  you  say  this,  you  place  him,  in 
my  estimation,  on  a  level  with  myself.  My  impression  is,  that  Jesus  might, 
like  other  men  of  God,  like  other  virtuous  and  enlrjhtened  Reformers,  err  in 
his  censures.     You  lay  down  as  a  principle  that  which  cannot  be  proved. 

You  say,  'that  harsh  condemnation  of  individuals  and  classes  of  men,  are 
unjust.'  Then  Christ's  condemnation  of  individuals  and  classes  of  men,  were 
unjust.  For  no  censure  could  be  harsher  or  more  indiscriminate  than  his 
censures  were. 

You  say,  '  that  such  censures  defeat  their  own  object,  because  they  are  felt 
to  be  unjust.'  I  differ  from  you.  Such  censures  as  I  have  uttered  and  pub- 
lished, and  such  censures  as  Jesus  uttered,  and  such  as  his  biographers  pub- 
lished, have  not  defeated  their  own  object.  They  might  not  be  strictly,  ex- 
actly, or  absolutely  correct;  but  they  were  however,  suhslanlinlly  correct; 
and  so  are  mine.  And  both  the  censures  of  Jesus,  and  the  censures  of  which 
you  complain,  may  answer  the  object  for  which  they  were  uttered,  and  render 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  humanity. 

Your  remarks  on  the  article  entitled  '  A  Picture  of  Hereditary  Royalty 
and  Aristocracy,'  are  rather  foolish.  If  you  will  give  me  any  proof  that  any 
single  statement  in  that  article  is  incorrect,  I  will  lay  that  proof  before  my 
readers.  I  believe  that  everything  which  I  have  published  in  that  review  is 
true,  and  that  if  the  article  has  any  fault  at  all,  it  is,  that  it  falls  short  of  the 
truth.  The  crimes,  the  debaucheries,  the  cruelties,  the  pollutions,  and  the 
horrors  of  royal  and  aristocratic  life,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

A  writer,  who  signs  himself,  '  A  Supporter  of  Free  Institutions,'  says,  on 
the  subject  of  Church  and  State,  '  that  as  the  one  prospers,  the  other  flourishes  ;' 
and  adds,  '  that  this  is  so  palpable  to  every  rational  being,  as  to  need  no 
proof.'  Will  my  correspondent  tell  me  what  he  means  by  the  Church,  and 
what  he  means  by  the  Stated  If  by  the  Church  he  means  the  Government 
priesthood  ;  and  if  by  the  State,  he  means  the  masses  of  the  people,  then  it  is 
certain,  that  as  the  one  prospers,  the  other  does  not  always  flourish.  For 
never,  since  England  was  a  nation  perhaps,  did  the  Governmunt  priesthood 
prosper  more  than  they  do  at  present,  and  yet  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  is  the  very  opposite  of  flourishing.  The  masses  of  the  people  are 
in  want ;  and  numbers  are  dying  of  absolute  starvation ;  while  the  priests  are 
richer  than  ever.  I  fancy  the  reason  why  my  correspondent  gives  me  no 
demonstration  of  what  he  says  is,  that  he  has  none  to  give.  He  wished  his 
assertion,  I  imagine,  '  that  the  thing  was  palpable  to  every  rational  being,'  to 
pass  instead  of  proof. 


He  asks,  '  what  good  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture 
would  do  me.'  I  answer,  it  would  promote  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land. 
It  would  promote  the  better  employment  of  the  people.  It  would  tend  to 
raise  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  and  to  make  provisions  cheaper  and  more 
plentiful.  It  would  thus  give  me  the  pleasure  of  living  in  a  prosperous  and 
happy  country.  It  would,  at  the  same  time,  promote  every  branch  of  trade, 
my  own  not  excepted ;  and  that  I  should  consider  as  a  benefit.  The  abolition 
of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  in  connection  with  the  imposition  of 
a  tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre  on  land,  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  pauperism, 
and  thus  make  the  poor  rates  lighter ;  and  this  would  save  me  eight  or  ten. 
pounds  a  year.  It  would,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  change  the 
present  want  and  destitution  of  the  country  into  plenty  and  prosperity,  and 
thus  make  the  country  a  happier  place  to  live  in  both  for  me,  my  children,  and 
my  children's  children.  It  would  do  incalculable  good.  And  if  my  corres- 
pondent will  read  what  I  have  written  on  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeni- 
ture, he  will  see,  I  imagine,  clearly  enough,  that  the  abolition  of  those  laws, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  land  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  would  benefit  both 
me  and  the  country  at  large. 
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A  terrible  excitement  was  caused  through  the  country  at  this  time, 
ly  the  unlooked-for  announcement  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  was 
dead.  The  people  at  large  were  filled  with  bitterness  and  anguish  at 
the  receipt  of  these  tidings ;  and  their  faces  were  covered  with  gloom  and 
melancholy.  The  mournful  event  was  the  subject  of  every  one's  con- 
versation. In  the  street,  in  the  market,  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  in 
the  public  assembly,  everywhere,  with  friends  or  strangers,  the  un- 
looked-for death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  the  mournful  subject  of 
conversation.      The  particulars  were  as  follows  : 

On  the  5th  of  November,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Prin- 
cess was  safely  delivered  of  a  male  child,  said  to  be  still  horn.  Though 
pronounced  by  her  medical  attendant  to  be  doing  extremely  well,  she 
expired  at  half-past  two  on  the  following  morning.  The  case  was 
such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  of. 

Special  messengers  were  despatched  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was 
at  Brussels,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  at  Hanover  ; 
but  no  special  messenger  was  sent  to  the  mother  of  the  departed 
Princess. 

The  Prince  Regent,  it  is  said,  expected  to  hear  of  the  death  of  his 
child  and  grand-child.  The  Prince  pretended  to  be  sorry  at  the  event, 
but  pursued  his  pleasures  as  usual.  His  brother  and  he  passed  the 
melancholy  day  on  which  the  Princess  and  her  new-born  infant  died, 
at  Carlton  House,  in  drunkenness  and  profligacy.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening  they  quarrelled,  and  neither  of  them  slept  unat- 
tended during  the  remaining  part  of  the  night.  The  daily  papers 
represented  the  Regent  as  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  stated  that 
he  was  suffering  from  pain  in  the  head  in  consequence  of  his  grief. 
The  Regent's  pain  in  the  head,  if  he  had  any,  was  the  result  of  his 
drunkenness,  and  not  of  sorrow  for  his  daughter. 

When  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  in  daily  expectation  of  her  con- 
finement, none  of  her  female  relations  visited  her  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her.  The  heart  of  the  Queen,  her  grandmother,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
the  family,  seemed  as  if  they  were  utterly  devoid  of  natural  feeling. 
When  the  confinement  of  the  Princess  was  expected,  she  was  removed 
to  Claremont,  sixteen  miles  from  town,  so  that  medical  attendance, 
however  much  required,  could  never  be  obtained  without  considerable 
delay.  The  confinement  was  expected  to  take  place  about  the  end  of 
October.  At  that  period,  the  Prince,  her  father,  left  London  for  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  in  Suffolk,  and  spent  ten  or  twelve 
days  in  company  with  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford.  The  Queen,  her 
grandmother,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  went  to  Bath,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  youthful  Princess  was  left 
alone,  to  the  care  of  comparative  strangers.  The  Princess  was  in  ex- 
treme pain  for  more  than  forty- eight  hours,  yet  every  bulletin  declared 
that  she  was  doing  extremely  well.  At  half-past  twelve,  a.  m.,  the 
Princess,  as  they  said,  became  uneasy  and  very  restless  :  she  exhi- 
bited much  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  at  half-past  two  she  expired. 

The  substance  of  this  narrative  found  its  way  into  the  daily  journals, 
and  excited  much  remark  and  inquiry.   The  generally  received  opinion 


was,  that  the  heiress  to  the  throne  had  been  wantonly  suffered  to 
perish  by  some  unnatural  means.  The  opinion  of  our  author  is,  that 
the  Princess  was  poisoned,  and  the  child  destroyed,  and  that  the  doc- 
tor. Sir  Richard  Croft,  who  attended  her,  was  a  party  to  the  horrid 
deed.  A  suspicion  to  this  effect  was  exceedingly  general  through  the 
country.  Some  parties  called  for  an  inquest  and  investigation  ;  but 
the  call  was  disregarded. 

Previous  to  the  Princess'  confinement,  there  was  no  reason  to  anti- 
cipate any  unhappy  results.  The  appearances  were  all  favourable  and 
unequivocally  satisfactory.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose, 
previous  to  the  delivery,  that  the  infant  was  dead. 

The  Queen  received  a  letter  setting  forth  these  facts,  and  urging  an 
inquest.  The  Queen  immediately  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
author  of  the  letter.  '  What  am  I  to  understand,'  said  the  Queen, 
'from  such  an  unaccountable  appeal  to  me  and  my  family?'  'I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  inform  your  Majesty,'  replied  the  author  of  the 
letter,  '  of  my  information  upon  the  subject  in  question,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  if  your  Majesty  does  not  think  it  an  imperative  duty  to  have  the 
most  prudent  means  used  to  settle  and  satisfy  the  public  inquiry.' 
The  Queen  seemed  very  gracious,  and  smiling,  said,  '  I  will  name 
your  good  intentions  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  I  will  not  forget  them 
myself;  but  I  can  assnre  you,  that  your  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
your  communication  to  me  are  incorrect.'  The  gentleman  rose,  and 
was  about  to  retire,  but  the  Queen  hastily  said,  '  I  trust  that  you  are 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  your  former  opinions.'  '  No,  please 
your  Majesty,'  said  he,  '  I  can  never  change  my  opinions  upon  this 
subject,  until  I  lose  my  principles,  and  I  trust  sincerely  that  I  shall 
never  endure  such  an  humiliation  while  I  retain  my  reason.  But,' 
added  the  gentleman,  '  your  Majesty  must  be  well  assured  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  greater  portion  of  your  family ;  very  intimately 
acquainted  ;  not  indecorously  so,  but  in  the  discharge  of  my  professional 
engagements.  Your  Majesty  well  knows  that  I  have  seen  the  la- 
mented Princess  Charlotte  before  the  late  most  unhappy  event,  and 
also  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  your  Majesty's 
daughters.  I  am  therefore  bold  to  assert,  that  the  death  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  not,  and  is  not  to  be,  naturally  accounted  for.'  This 
gentleman  had  travelled  more  than  twenty  miles  in  the  royal  carriage, 
and  had  performed  the  most  delicate  offices.  He  knew  that  Royalty 
was  not  exempt  from  frailty,  and  that  rank  did  not  prevent  its  pos- 
sessors from  the  commission  of  crime.  The  demand  for  an  investiga- 
tion was  rejected. 

On  the  1 9th  of  November,  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  infant 
were  consigned  to  the  tomb.  The  Regent  was  not  present  at  the  last 
and  closing  scene  of  his  daughter's  destiny. 

It  was  said  that  the  body  of  the  Princess  was  embalmed,  but  our 
author  teUs  us,  that  the  heart  only  was  extracted  ;  that  the  bowels 
were  not  removed.  On  all  former  occasions,  when  bodies  were  em- 
balmed, the  intestines  were  removed. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  letter  was  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  Prince 
Leopold,  offering  to  communicate  certain  facts  relative  to  the  death  of 
his  consort,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  express 
his  willingness  to  receive  the  same.  Prince  Leopold  paid  no  attention 
to  the  letter. 
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The  Prince  Regent,  at  this  time,  employed  fresh  parties  to  pursue 
the  Princess  of  AVales  in  her  travels,  to  collect  or  fabricate  such  evi- 
dence as  might  enable  him  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

About  this  time  a  certain  person  had  an  interview  with  the 
Prince.  '  Well,'  said  the  Prince,  '  I  wish  to  engage  your  services  : 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  Italy  ;  we  expect  the  Princess  of  Wales 
■will  be  at  Pisa  in  about  three  months  ;  and  as  you  have  served  us  be- 
fore, we  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to  do  so  again  ;  you  shall 
not  want  for  cash.'  The  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  a  sum  of  money 
■was  advanced  the  same  evening.  Before  the  m.=in  started  on  his  mis- 
sion, he  demanded  five  hundred  pounds  more,  and  having  obtained  it, 
he  left  England,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  at  Pisa. 

In  IS  18,  Sir  Samuel  Romily  opposed  the  ministry,  and  pleaded  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.  He  told  the  House,  '  that  the  despotic  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  firm 
determination  to  demand  their  rights  and  privileges.' 

Regardless  of  the  sufferings  of  an  overburdened  people,  and  an 
almost  ruined  middle-class,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 
'  that  a  million  of  money  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  building  fresh 
places  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Establishment.'  The  bill 
passed.  A  million  of  the  starving  people's  money  was  thus  given  to 
the  priests,  instead  of  the  revenues  of  the  priests  lieing  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  the  starving  poor.  The  priests  and  authorities  of  the 
establishment  could  take  this  sum.  Though  living  in  the  midst  of 
numberless  families  suffering  from  want,  they  accepted  the  people's 
money,  and  spent  it  in  providing  new  situations  in  the  church  for 
their  children. 

Our  author  very  properly  observes,  '  that  as  the  law  was  adminis- 
tered at  this  period,  an  Englishman's  house  might  be  regarded  as  his 
jyrison,  rather  than  as  his  castle.'  Spies  were  employed  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  innocent  men  were  arrested  and  lodged 
in  prison.  At  this  same  time,  ninety  thousand  pounds  were  paid  to 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  kept  thirty  saddle,  and  twenty-eight 
carriage  horses,  for  the  use  of  the  King,  though  the  King  had  never 
been  outside  the  door  of  the  castle  for  more  than  seven  years.  This 
shameful  squandering  of  the  people's  money  was  carried  on,  I  say, 
when  distress  prevailed  throughout  the  country  ; — when  honest  citi- 
zens, industrious  tradesmen,  and  virtuous  labourers,  were  unable  to 
obtain  bread  for  themselves  and  their  families.  This  extravagant 
sum  of  ninety  thousand  pounds  was  expended  professedly  for  the  use 
of  a  person  who,  as  the  whole  country  knew,  was  incapable  of  making 
■use  of  a  farthing  of  it. 

Lord  Liverpool  seemed  bent  on  pushing  the  country  to  the  utmost 
■verge  of  destruction,  by  encouraging  the  most  expensive  outlay.  He 
was  the  sworn  friend  and  confident  of  the  profligate  Prince,  and,  in 
concert  ■with  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  darkest 
plots  for  impoverishing,  perplexing,  and  subduing  the  people,  that  ever 
were  formed  on  earth.  The  magistracy  assisted  those  unprincipled 
tyrants  in  every  possible  way. 

About  this  time,  a  young  officer  in  the  Guards  was  tried  for  a  wan- 
ton attack  upon  a  female,  and  the  bench  of  justices,  at  Clerkenwell 
Sessions-house,  sentenced  him  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Lord  Liverpool,  who,  while  forward  to  punish  the  innocent  poor,  was 
ready  to  shield  the  abandoned  rich,  laid  a  statement  of  the  case  before 
the  Queen,  and  the  Queen  applied  to  a  certain  magistrate,  to  procure  a 
remission  of  the  sentence.  The  sentence  was  accordingly  remitted, 
and  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  bury  the  infamous  transaction  in 
oblivion.  Yet  the  cry  of  many  foolish  people  at  this  time  was,  that 
the  law  in  England  was  the  same  for  the  rich  as  for  the  poor. 

Our  author  designates  Lord  Sidmouth,  '  as  a  superlative  dealer  in 
DRUGS  and  flax.'  He  thus  insinuates  that  Lord  Sidmouth  was  not 
only  a  wholesale  hangman,  but  a  wholesale  jjoisoner.  His  life  was 
one  continued  scene  of  political  cunning  and  fraud.  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  a  deadly  foe  to  liberty  and  popular  rights.  His  object  was,  to 
keep  the  people  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarity,  ignorance,  and 
poverty.     He  sought,  by  surrounding  the  Crown  and  the  Court  with 


splendour,  to  impress  the  masses  of  the  people  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  inferiority,  and  thus  reduce  them  to  the  most  abject  and  servile 
condition.  He  has  already  got  a  portion  of  his  reward  ;  his  memory  is 
loathed  and  execrated  by  the  friends  of  truth  and  equity,  and  his  name 
is  a  proverb  and  a  by-word  for  infamy  and  villany. 

It  was  this  same  Lord  Sidmouth  that  prosecuted  Mr.  Evens  on  a 
charge  of  High  Treason,  and  Mr.  Hone  for  blasphemy.  Mr.  Evens 
suffered  like  a  true  patriot,  in  defence  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  in  do- 
ing so,  merited  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  The  triumph  of 
Mr.  Hone  was  equally  glorious.  He  boldly  defied  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  tyrants,  who  sought  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
in  order  that  their  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  people  might  be 
carried  into  effect  without  opposition.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  a  great 
pretender  to  piety.  And  the  profligate  Regent,  his  master,  was  called 
by  the  priests,  every  Sunday,  the  most  religious  Prince.  The  Prince 
and  Sidmouth  were  fit  companions  for  each  other.  The  virtue  and 
piety  of  Lord  Sidmouth  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  filthy  and 
unprincipled  Prince.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  a  tyrant  to  his  very  heart. 
He  was  accustomed  to  speak  and  act,  as  if  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  people  were  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Regent ;  when  at  the 
same  time,  the  very  food  and  clothing  of  the  Regent  were  purchased 
with  the  hard-earned  money  of  the  people. 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Sir  Richard  Croft,  the  accoucheur  of  the 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  shot  himself.  He  had  gone  to  attend 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thackeray,  and  he  shot  himself  during  the 
night  at  Dr.  Thackeray's  house.  He  fired  two  pistols  at  his  head ; 
one  loaded  with  slugs,  and  the  other  with  ball.  His  head,  our  author 
tells  us,  was  literally  blown  to  pieces.  An  inquest  was  held  over  the 
Doctor,  at  which  Doctor  Latham,  Doctor  Bailie,  and  Mr.  Finch, 
proved,  that  since  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  deceased 
had  laboured  under  mental  distress.  He  had  been  frequently  heard 
to  say,  that  this  lamentable  occurrence  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind, 
and  that  he  should  never  get  over  it.  Mr.  Finch  added,  that  the 
deceased  had  been  labouring  under  derangement  of  intellect  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past  ;  and  that  he  could  not  have  reposed  confidence 
or  trust  in  him,  on  any  occasion,  since  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  The  public  reporters  were  denied  admission  on  the  in- 
quest. This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  various  i-umours,  no  ways 
friendly  to  the  deceased  Doctor.  The  Doctor  might  have  suffered 
grievously  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  without 
being  guilty  of  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  the  Princess.  But  our 
author  says,  there  are  documents,  in  which,  as  I  understand  him,  the 
guilt  of  Dr.  Sir  Richard  Croft  is  clearly  established ;  and  he  intimates, 
that  the  then  living  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  privy  to  the  murder  of 
the  Princess.  He  further  intimates,  that  a  namesake  of  a  certain 
clergyman,  now  a  bishop,  took  part  in  the  horrible  affair ;  and  received 
a  pension  of  tioelce  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  his  services,  and  was 
appointed  to  two  other  offices,  for  one  of  which  he  received  the  yearly 
sum  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  for  the  other,  one 
thousand  and  three  pounds  a-year,  making  in  all,  the  enormous  yearly 
sum  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  three  pounds.  This  man  had 
rendered  no  public  services  to  his  country.  The  whole  of  these  lucra- 
tive offices  were  bestowed  on  him  for  secret  services,  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Court. 

Our  author  refers  to  the  granting  of  pensions  to  certain  indi'viduals 
to  suppress  the  truth  in  their  possession  on  this  subject.  He  says  he 
could  refer  to  certain  characters  to  whom  such  propositions  have  been 
made.     But  here  he  leaves  the  matter. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year,  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  were  much  disturbed  by  workmen  '  striking  '  for  an  advance  of 
wages.  The  masters  refused  the  demands  of  their  workmen,  alleging 
that  they  were  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  small  demand  for  their 
manufactures,  to  give  the  wages  asked  for  by  the  workmen.  Why 
did  not  the  masters  unite,  and  demand  such  reforms  in  the  Govern- 
ment as  would  have  tended  to  improve  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
put   them  in  a  position,  both  to  supply   abundant   work  to  their 
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■workmen,  and  give  them  full  remuneration  for  their  labour.  Manu- 
facturers and  tradesmen  have  no  right  to  complain  of  bad  times,  so 
long  as  they  refuse  to  unite  with  the  masses  of  the  people  in  effecting 
reforms  in  the  Government,  and  placing  the  affairs  of  the  countiy  in 
the  hands  of  men,  who  will  do  justice  to  trade  and  to  industry.  If 
the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  the  country  would  do  their  duty, 
they  might  speedily  secure  such  changes  in  the  Government  of  the 
country,  as  would  enable  them  to  give  abundance  of  work  and  good 
wages  to  their  work-people,  and  obtain  good  profits  themselves.  The 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  the  country  go  contrary  tb  their  own 
best  interests  when  they  separate  themselves  from  the  masses  of  the 
people,  or  refuse  to  co-operate  with  them  in  annihilating  the  curse  of 
an  Aristocracy,  and  establishing  the  principles  of  a  just  and  enlight- 
ened Democracy. 

The  Government  had  a  Parliament  almost  entirely  devoted  to  their 
wishes  ;  still,  as  there  were  a  few  who  boldly  and  vigorously  opposed 
what  they  regarded  as  unjust  measures,  the  ministry  were  not  at  all 
times  able  to  carry  their  points.  A  large  amount  was  asked  of 
Parliament  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  on  his  intended  marriage  with 
the  Princess  of  Saxe  Meiningen  ;  but  although  the  Regent  himself 
sent  a  message  to  the  House  in  favour  of  this  measure,  it  was  at  first 
refused  ;  nor  did  the  Duke  accomplish  his  object  till  a  length  of  time 
afterwards. 

About  a  month  before  this  period,  fresh  spies  had  been  despatched  to 
the  Continent  after  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  obtain  witnesses  of  any 
description  against  the  honour  of  the  Princess. 

On  the  17th  of  November  the  Queen  died.  On  the  2nd  of 
December  she  was  buried.  Her  name  and  her  memory  are  unblest. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  most  deceitful  and  cruel  woman  ;  yet  the 
priests  of  the  Establishment,  twice  or  thrice  every  Sunday  for  fifty  or 
sixty  years  together,  called  her  a  moit  religious  and  gracious  sovereign. 
They  -werejMid  for  doing  so. 

(To  be  Contimted.) 


SECTARIANISM. 
TO  W.  H. 


I  belong  to  no  sect,  and  I  approve  of  no  sectarian  system.  The 
Unitarians  come  nearest  the  truth,  in  my  judgment ;  but  I  have  no 
more  regard  for  the  Unitarians  as  a  sect,  than  I  have  for  other  sects. 
Even  amongst  the  Unitarians,  as  a  sect,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
inconsistency  and  hypocrisy.  Many  of  the  preachers  hold  views 
which  they  never  reveal  to  their  hearers.  Many  of  them  preach 
things  which,  as  the  people  understand  them,  they  do  not  themselves 
believe.  There  is  amongst  the  Unitarians,  as  amongst  all  other 
sects,  a  dread  of  holding  any  opinion  which  is  unusually  unpopular. 
There  is,  on  the  part  of  great  numbers,  a  determination  not  to  allow 
their  preachers  publicly  to  advocate  anything  that  is  calculated  to  bring 
fresh  reproach  upon  the  body.  All  sects  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
prefer  respectability  to  duty,  and  reputation  to  virtue.  They  are 
more  concerned  about  the  good  opinion  of  the  wealthy  and  the  high, 
than  they  are  about  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness.  They 
would  set  themselves  against  prevailing  vices,  and  labour  for  the  pro- 
motion of  unfashionable  virtues,  if  they  could  do  so  without  en- 
dangering their  respectability  :  but  as  they  cannot,  they  keep  silence, 
and  leave  the  interests  of  virtue  to  their  fate.  The  truth  is, 
sects  cannot  be  faithful.  If  you  would  see  uncompromising  virtue, 
unvarying  fidelity,  you  must  look  for  it  in  individuals  who  stand  aloof 
or  apart  from  all  sects.  A  man  of  uncompromising  virtue  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  any  sect.  A  man  of  uncompromising  virtue  will,  there- 
fore, either  never  join  a  sect,  or  will  soon  be  disoiened  by  the  sect 
which  he  may  join. 

And  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  no  exceptions.  The  Uni- 
tarians, as  a  sect,  are  just  as  bad  in  principle,  are  as  truly  intolerant 
and  exclusive,  as  any  other  sect  in  existence.     There  are  numerous 


individual  Unitarians  who  are  not  exclusive  or  intolerant  ;  but  they 
are  men  who  have  little  regard  for  the  Unitarian  sect.  They  are  men 
who,  though  they  go  occasionally  to  a  Unitarian  chapel,  and  bear  the 
name  of  Unitarians,  are  still,  in  reality,  individualists  ;  independent,  un- 
sectarian  searchers  after  truth.  In  proportion  as  Unitarians  are  sect- 
arian,  \n  such  proportion  are  they  intolerant.  And  in  proportion  as 
Unitarian  ministers  are  a  party,  a  body,  in  such  proportion  are  they 
intolerant  also. 

You  must  never  calculate  on  the  friendship  of  Unitarian  sectarians, 
or  on  the  friendship  of  Unitarian  preachers,  as  a  class,  if  you  are  of  a 
free,  uncompromising  spirit.  Look  at  the  conduct  of  certain  Unitari- 
ans towards  myself.  The  Unitarians  profess  to  have  no  creeds  ; — no 
tests  of  fitness  for  church  membership,  or  of  fitness  for  the  Christian 

ministry.     They  pride  themselves  on  having  no  church  government, 

on  never  calling  their  members  to  account  for  their  opinions  or  their 
practices, — on  their  never  expelling  people  from  their  communion,  and 
the  like.  Yet  how  have  they  acted  towards  me,  I  ask  1  The  secta- 
rians have  disowned  me,  excommunicated  me.  They  have  done  in 
the  way  of  disownment,  exclusion,  or  excommunication,  as  much  as 
they^  possibly  could  do.  They  have  denounced  me  both  in  private 
and  in  public.  They  have  read  me  out  of  their  community  in  their 
periodicals.  They  have  warned  the  world  against  me  as  a  dangerous 
man.  They  have  abused  me  and  slandered  me.  They  have  repre- 
sented me  as  an  enemy  to  my  country,  and  as  an  enemy  to  my  kind, — 
as  a  wicked  and  unprincipled  stirrer  up  of  strife, — as  a  creator  of  tur- 
bulence and  insurrection, — as  an  instigator  to  rebellion  and  murder. 
Yes  ;  they  have  denounced  me  as  unprincipled  and  wicked.  They 
say  that  men  ought  not  to  judge  each  other's  character,  or  pronounce 
each  other  guilty  ;  yet  they  judge  my  character,  and  pronounce  me 
guilty,  and  inflict  upon  me  the  greatest  punishment  in  their  power  to 
inflict.  And  what  have  they  done  this  for  ?  Have  I  violated 
Unitarian  principles  ?  Have  I  disgraced  myself  by  criminal  indul- 
gences I  Have  I  turned  out  a  profligate,  a  gambler,  a  thief  ?  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  Unitarians  themselves  do  not  pretend  that  I  have 
done  any  such  thing.  What  have  I  done  then  ?  I  answer,  I  have 
advocated  unpopular  principles  in  politics.  I  have  set  at  nought  the 
phantom  of  worldly  respectability.  I  have  preferred  the  interests  of 
the  masses  to  the  interests  of  the  few.  I  have  lifted  up  my  voice 
against  iniquity  in  high  places  ; — against  the  crimes  of  the  rich,  the 
titled,  and  the  powerful.  I  have  preferred  the  true,  the  right,  and  the 
good,  to  the  fashionable,  the  respectable,  the  estabhshed.  I  have  done 
nothing  more. 

But  in  doing  this  I  have  endangered,  to  some  extent,  the  respecta- 
bility of  sectarian  Unitarians.  If  those  Unitarians  had  not  disowned  me, 
— if  they  had  not  excommunicated  me,  they  would  have  given  people 
reason  to  suspect  them  of  being  more  liberal  than  they  wished  to  be 
thought, — they  would  have  caused  people  to  regard  them  as  more 
liberal  than  is  consistent,  at  present,  with  the  possession  of  high  and 
aristocratic  respectability. 

The  thinking  and  rational  Unitarians, — those  of  the  Unitarians  who 
know  anything  of  the  world  and  of  philosophy,  are  as  liberal  in  their 
political  opinions  as  myself.  They  are  not  only  Chartists,  but  repub- 
licans. They  believe  that  republicanism  is  the  most  rational,  the 
most  just,  and  the  most  beneficent  form  of  Government.  They  be- 
lieve all  this.  They  say  all  this  in  private  conversation.  Many  of 
them  have  declared  themselves  Republicans  in  their  correspondence 
with  me.  But  then  they  cannot  declare  themselves  Republicans  in 
the  face  of  the  xcorld,  without  exposing  their  sect  to  reproach.  They 
cannot  declare  themselves  Republicans  in  the  face  of  the  world,  without 
endangering  their  reputation  with  Government.  They  cannot  declare 
themselves  Republicans  in  the  face  of  the  world  vj\iho\it  shocking  their 
orthodox  friends,  and  their  aristocratic  connections.  They  cannot  de- 
clare themselves  Republicans  in  the  face  of  the  icorld,  without  risking 
their  reputation  and  their  respectability.  And  therefore  they  conceal 
their  opinions,  and  speak  and  act  in  public  as  though  they  did  not 
hold  them.     They  even  go  so  far  as  to  persecute  the  men  who  pub- 
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licly  advocate  those  opinions,  when  those  men  happen  to  stand  in 
such  a  relation  to  them,  as  is  likely  to  bring  the  suspicion  of  Republic- 
anism upon  the  body. 

In  such  a  relation  did  /  stand  towards  their  body.  I  had  been 
recognized  by  them  as  a  brother.  I  had  been  admitted  into  their 
chapels  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  not  excepting  the  great  Metro- 
polis itself.  I  had  therefore  come  to  be  regarded  by  numbers  as  a 
Unitarian  minister.  The  Unitarians  therefore  had  placed  themselves 
in  such  a  position  by  their  conduct  towards  me,  that  they  felt  them- 
selves in  some  degree  answerable  for  my  opinions  and  proceedings. 
Thev  felt,  that  if  they  allowed  me  to  advocate  Eepublican  opinions 
without  disowning  me,  they  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  favourable 
to  Republicanism  themselves.  And  therefore,  not  because  they  were 
not  favourable  to  Republicanism,  but  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
have  it  known  or  belieeed  that  they  were  favourable  to  Republicanism, 
they  denounced  me,  excommunicated  me,  publicly  read  me  out  of 
their  society  in  their  newspaper  and  one  of  their  periodicals  ;  and  one 
of  their  ministers,  of  the  name  of  Palmer,  of  York,  actually  went  so 
far  as  to  declare,  in  a  letter  to  the  Yorkshireman,  that  I  had  never 
even  conducted  worship  in  Unitarian  chapels,  &c.,  &o. 

I  speak  not  thus  out  of  any  ill  will  towards  Unitarians,  or  from 
any  desire  to  injure  Unitarians  in  public  estimation ;  I  speak  thus  out  of 
simple  regard  for  the  truth.  I  speak  thus  out  of  pure  hatred  and  un- 
mixed abhorrence  of  sectarianism.  I  speak  thus  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  young  men  on  their  guard  against  connecting  themselves  with 
sects.  I  speak  thus  for  the  purpose  of  showing  people,  that  sects  and 
priesthoods  should  never  be  trusted  ; — that  to  calculate  on  sects  and 
priesthoods  pursuing  any  course,  however  good,  unless  they  can  pur- 
sue it  without  risk  to  their  worldly  respectability,  is  foolish.  I  speak 
thus  for  the  purpose  of  giving  people  properly  to  understand  what 
they  may  safely  look  for  from  sects  and  priesthoods.  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  many  Unitarians.  I  have  found  amongst  the  people 
called  Unitarians,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  and 
talented  of  my  race.  I  have  found  amongst  Unitarian  females  some 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous,  some  of  the  most  estimable  and 
lovely,  some  of  the  most  worthy  and  godlike  creatures  I  ever  met  with 
in  my  life.  And  taking  Unitarians  generally,  they  are,  both  male  and 
female,  the  most  learned,  the  most  philosophical,  the  most  enlightened, 
the  most  virtuous,  the  most  truly  respectable,  and  the  most  thoroughly 
liberal,  of  any  professors  of  religion  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  But 
viewing  them  as  a  sect,  or  looking  at  the  sectarians  that  are  amongst 
them, — viewing  them  as  a  sect,  or  viewing  their  ministers  as  a  priest- 
hood, they  are  the  same  m  principle  as  other  sects  and  priesthoods. 

So  far  as  the  Unitarians  are  sectarians,  and  so  far  as  the  Unitarian 
ministers  are  a  priesthood,  or  a  class, — so  far  are  they  unfaithful, — 
so  far  are  they  unworthy  of  confidence, — so  far  are  they  prepared 
to  sacrifice  conscience  to  respectability,  the  interests  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue to  reputation. 

I  say  I  write  these  things  out  of  no  unklndness  or  ill  feeling  to- 
wards Unitarians,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  readers  to 
understand,  that  the  only  men  on  whom  they  can  safely  calculate  as 
the  unchanging  and  thorough-going  friends  of  liberty,  and  truth,  and 
righteousness,  are  the  men  who  have  no  sectarian  interests  to  consult, 
and  no  sectarian  reputation  to  lose  :  men  who,  though  they  have  a 
regard  to  reputation  and  to  interest,  still  stand  alone,  and  by  their 
fidelity  to  truth,  and  by  subjecting  themselves  to  danger  and  reproach 
for  its  sake,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  risk  their  all  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  good  of  humanity. 

MY  TRIAL. 

I  shall  have  to  he  at  Liverpool  myself,  earij  on  Monday  morning  next, 
Dec.  11th.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  my  witnesses  to  be  there  before  Wed- 
neBday  or  Thursday.  I  have  received  information  that  the  prosecutors  intend 
to  move  for  a  postponement  of  the  trial  from  Monday  to  a  later  day  in  the 
■week.  I  shall  write  to  my  witnesses,  and  I  hope  they  will  do  their  beat  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  come  to  Liverpool  at  any  moment. 


TO  SIR  CULLING  EARDLEY  EARDLEY. 


Sir, 

As  I  was  not  allowed  to  reply  to  a  number  of  your  statements 
in  the  Cloth  Hall  Yard  at  Leeds,  and  as  I  am  not  likely  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  at  any  other  place  during  your  canvass,  I 
submit  to  you  the  following  remarks. 

I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied, 
either  with  your  principles,  or  with  your  manner  oi  stating  them.  Your 
answers  to  the  questions  proposed  to  you,  and  especially  your  remarks 
on  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  a  minimum  Tax  on  Land, 
and  on  the  subject  of  Electoral  Districts,  left  the  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  you  are  not  an  open,  manly,  and  straightforward  character.  Though 
your  remarks  were  specious,  they  were  exceedingly  unsound.  You  in- 
variably qualified  your  statements  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  them,  in 
your  own  mind,  mean  compai-atively  nothing ;  while  to  the  minds  of  the 
undiscerning  and  confiding,  they  seemed  full  of  the  richest  promises. 
You  caused  people  to  expect  incalculably  more  than  you,  in  your  own. 
mind,  ever  meant  to  give. 

Then  again  ;  your  language  was  exceedingly  indefinite.  You  spoke 
out  nothing  distinctly,  except  your  opposition  to  the  endowment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood.  You  said,  'you  were  wishful  that 
many  of  those  before  you,  who  had  not  the  right  of  voting,  should 
have  that  right : '  but  you  were  neither  disposed  to  say  how  many  you 
would  like  to  see  in  possession  of  that  right,  nor  when  you  would  like  to 
see  them  in  possession  of  it.  You  kept  up  perpetually  a  distinction 
between  that  which  you  thought  right  in  the  abstract,  and  that  which 
in  your  heart  you  regarded  as  practical  and  expedient.  But  though  you 
were  careful  enough  to  make  the  audience  understand  what  you  con- 
sidered to  be  right  in  the  abstract,  you  never  appeared  desirous  of  mak- 
ing them  understand  what  it  was  that  you  considered  right  in  the  con- 
crete, or  what  it  was  that  you  considered  practical  at  jiresent.  The 
consequence  was,  that  you  led  vast  numbers  to  believe  that  you  were 
more  liberal  in  your  principles  than  you  really  are  ;  and  raised  expec- 
tations in  their  minds  as  to  the  course  you  would  pursue  if  returned  to 
Parliament,  which  in  your  conscience  you  must  know  to  be  false.  You 
did,  by  these  means,  impose  upon  Mr.  Carbutt  himself.  You  led  him 
to  believe  that  you  were  prepared,  at  the  very  first  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  vote  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  Municipal  Sufli'age 
to  Parliamentary  Elections,  when  this  was  not  your  meaning.  You  gave 
yourself  a  liberty  or  a  scope,  by  your  qualifying  expressions,  of  which  a 
many  of  your  hearers  have,  as  yet,  no  idea.  In  consequence  of  what 
you  said  on  Saturday,  many  of  your  hearers  will  expect  that  you  will 
vote  for  measures,  for  which,  in  your  soul,  you  are  not  intending  to  vote, 
and  pursue  a  course,  which  you  have  no  design  to  pursue. 

Again ;  you  frequently  intimated  that  the  public  were  not  prepared 
for  the  discussion  of  certain  subjects  ;  and  that  to  agitate  certain  ques- 
tions prematurely,  might  do  serious  injury.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
people  are  alwat/s  prepared  for  the  discussion  of  great  questions,  though 
not  always  prepared  to  reduce  great  principles  to  practice.  Government 
may  pass  laws  prematurely  ;  they  may  pass  measures  before  people  are 
prepared  to  receive  full  advantage  from  them  ;  but  people  can  hardly 
agitate  questions  prematurely.  The  agitation  of  a  question  invariably 
tends  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  thus  prepare  men  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  measures  as  may  be  needful  to  their  welfare.  There  is  a 
difference  between  saying  that  the  people  are  not  prepared  for  Universal 
Suffrage,  and  saying  that  the  people  are  not  prepared  for  the  discussion 
of  the  measure.  Mi/  conviction  is,  that  the  people  are  prepared  for  the 
measure  itself  ;  and  they  certainly  are  prepared  for  its  discussion  ;  and 
the  discussion  of  the  question  Would  tend  to  prepare  the  people  more 
fully  for  the  measure. 

You  complained,  when  so  many  questions  were  proposed  to  you,  that 
j'ou  had  had  so  little  notice  of  being  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  West  Riding,  ifec.  This  certainly  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  you  a  little  extra  forbearance  with  many  individuals, 
but  not  with  the  more  thinking  and  discriminating.  A  man  of  your 
years,  and  of  your  position  in  life,  ought  to  have  studied  the  great 
questions  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  long  ago,  and  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  to  state  your  views  on  them  without  hesitation  or  reserve. 

You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  numerous  Constituencies  :  but  neither 
my  questions  nor  the  questions  of  other  individuals  were  sufficient  to 
bring  you  to  state  how  numerous.  '  A  numerous  Constituency,'  'an  ex- 
tensive Constituency,' and  '  a.  proper  extension  of  the  Suffrage,'  were 
your  phrases  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  you  qualified  those  phrases,  de- 
stroyed their  meaning. 
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You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  granting  to  the  people  all  the  liberty 
possible  ;  but  still  you  were  careful  never  to  say  how  much  liberty  you 
thouffht  possible.  You  stated  that  you  were  disposed  to  grant  the  Suf- 
frage whenever  it  was/«  that  it  should  be  granted  ;  but  nothing  could 
induce  you  to  state  in  what  cases  you  thought  it  fit  to  be  granted. 

On  the  subject  of  Church  Endowments,  you  made  a  free  use  of  your 
distinction  between  what  was  right  in  the  abstract,  and  what  was  right 
to  be  done  \>y  the  country  now.  You  were,  in  the  abstract,  opposed  to 
all  Church  Endowments :  you  believed  them  all  to  be  wrong,  unjust, 
unchristian,  in  principle.  But  you  were  not  prepared  to  act  on  that 
principle,  and  seek  the  abolition  of  the  wrong  and  injustice. 

You  made  one  verj^  remarkable  blunder  :  you  stated  that  the  West 
Ridin"  of  Yorkshire  had  carried  free  trade,  by  returning  Cobden  as 
its  representative  ;  whereas  the  free  trade  measure  was  carried  some  time 
before  Cobden  was  elected  for  the  West  Riding. 

On  the  Navigation  laws  you  expressed  exactlj'  the  same  principle  as 
the  vouthful  Fitzwilliam ;  but  having  more  tact  than  he,  you  contrived 
to  deceive  the  audience,  and  so  pass  unrebuked.  You  said,  on  that 
subject,  that  you  would  give  the  same  privileges  to  foreign  ships  of 
coming  into  our  ports,  as  to  our  own  ships.  The  youthful  Fitzwilliam 
said  the  same,  but  added,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  foreign  vessels 
being  employed  in  our  coasting  trade.  FitzwUUam  and  you  are 
therefore  on'a  level  in  principle  here,  only  you,  by  your  tact,  deceived 
the  people,  while  the  youthful  FitzwUliam  did  not. 

One  expression  which  you  frequently  used,  was  that  of  approximatiny 
towards  a  particular  measure.  You  were  in  favour  of  Household  Suf- 
frage in  the  abstract,  but  not  in  favour  of  Household  Suffrage  being  in- 
troduced. You  were  in  favour  of  approximating  to  Household  Suffrage, 
but  not  of  reaching  it.  It  is  a  fact,  that  people  may  approximate  to  a 
point  for  ever,  and  never  reach  it.  I  honestly  confess  that  the  impres- 
sion which  your  speech  made  on  my  mind  was,  that  if  the  reforms  of 
the  country  were  left  in  j/our  hands,  you  would  indeed  be  for  ever 
approximating  towards  them,  but  would  never  I'each  them,  as  long  as  the 
world  itself  endured. 

Again ;  you  contended  that  the  question  respecting  the  abolition  of 
existing  religious  endowments,  was  not  a  practical  question  just  now. 
This  seemed  monstrous.  Here  is  a  friend  of  mine,  3Ir.  Cooper,  of 
Doncaster,  who,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  been  annually  robbed 
of  his  furniture  by  the  established  priesthood  of  that  town.  Other 
friends  of  mine,  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj-,  have  been  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.  Some  of  them  have  got  entangled  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  are  at  this  hour  shut  up  in  dungeons  by  the  established 
priesthood.  The  whole  country  is  suffering  incalculable  injury  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  revenues  of  the  State  priesthood,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injurious  influence  which  that  State  priesthood  exercises 
upon  our  religious,  our  political,  our  moral,  and  our  social  condition. 
The  injury  that  the  Church  Endowments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  doing,  is  incalculable  ;  and  yet  the  question  respecting  their  abolition 
is  not  a  practical  question,  you  sa}-. 

You  told  us,  that  you  would  not  abolish  the  existing  Church  Estab- 
lishment, because  it  had  existed  so  long.  I  answer,  the  age  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  mischievous  establishment  can  never  be  a  reason  for  refusing 
to  abolish  it !  /  should  say,  that  the  longer  a  con-upt  and  injurious 
establishment  has  existed,  the  more  needful  it  is  to  abolish  it  without 
delay.  The  longer  people  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  an  evU,  the 
more  anxious  they  should  be  to  bring  the  evil  to  a  close.  If  the  Church 
Establishments  of  this  country  had  existed  but  a  short  time, — if  they 
had  not  existed  long  enough  to  render  manifest  their  real  character, — 
if  we  had  not  had  sufficient  experience  of  our  Church  Establishments  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  calculated  to  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
iAaJ  might  be  a  reason  for  refusing  to  abolish  them.  Yon  might  that 
say,  the  Establishments  have  not  been  fairly  tried.  Their  tendency 
has  not  been  fuUy  ascertained.  Let  us  wait  and  see  what  fruit  the  trees 
will  yield  before  we  decide  to  cut  them  down.  But  when  Establish- 
ments have  stood  for  ages  and  centuries,  and  proved  themselves  invariably 
the  friends  of  oppression  and  the  foes  of  liberty, — when  Establishments 
have  existed  for  ages,  and  proved  themselves  the  cause  of  infidelity  and 
profligacy,  instead  of  virtue  and  religion, — the  props  of  error  and  the  per- 
secutors of  truth,  instead  of  the  supporters  of  truth  and  the  enemies  of 
error,  we  have  no  excnse  whatever  for  delaj-Lng  to  abolish  them.  When 
a  tree  has  steod  in  our  garden  for  ages,  and  has  either  brought  forth  no 
fruit  at  all,  or  brought  forth  only  evil  fruit, — when  it  has  stood  so  long  as 
"to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  useless  or  injurious  character,  we  are  inexcus- 
able if  we  allow  it  to  cumber  the  ground  still  longer.  To  say  that  we 
must  not  cut  down  a  useless  or  mischievous  tree  because  it  has  stood 


so  long,  is  to  say,  that  we  must  never  cure  old  evUs,  but  confine  the  whole 
of  our  energy  to  the  cure  and  annihilation  of  new  ones. 

Then  look  how  this  argument  of  yours  would  bear  upon  other  evils. 
You  would  not  abolish  the  Protestant  Establishment,  you  say,  because 
it  has  existed  so  long.  If  you  had  lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  you 
must,  on  this  principle,  have  objected  to  the  abolition  of  the  Catholic 
Estabhshment,  because  the  Catholic  Establishment  had  existed  still 
longer.  If  you  had  lived  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  j'ou  must  have 
objected  to  the  abolition  of  Paganism  ;  because  Paganism  had  existed 
still  longer.  You  would  have  objected  to  the  abolition  of  Judaism, 
because  Judaism  had  existed  far  longer  than  the  Protestant  Church 
Establishments  of  England  and  Ireland  have  existed.  You  could  not, 
on  your  principle,  have  joined  in  seeking  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  or  of  Slavery  ;  for  these  great  evils  had  existed  as  long  as  the  Pro- 
testant Church  Establishments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Neither 
can  you,  on  3-our  principle,  join  in  abolishing  the  rotten  boroughs  ;  for 
the  rotten  boroughs  have  existed  quite  as  long  as  the  Protestant  Church 
Estabhshments  of  the  country.  Your  reason  is  a  foolish  one.  Sir 
CuUin?.  Your  arguing  is  inconsistent.  Sir.  It  is  worse  than  childish. 
Even  children  themselves  would  not  object  to  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  because  their  condition  had  been  bad  from  their  birth.  Yon 
are  inconsistent  ■\\-ith  your  self  too.  Sir  CuUing.  You  spoke  in  one  part 
of  your  speech  in  favourable  terms  of  the  reformation  ;  yet  the  reforma- 
tion consisted  in  the  abolition  of  Church  Establishments  which  had  ex- 
isted many  centuries  longer  than  our  present  Church  Establishments 
have  existed. 

Again,  we  will  suppose.  Sir  Culling,  that  you  yourself  were  suffer- 
ing grievously  on  account  of  the  Church  Establishments  of  the  country, 
— we  wQl  suppose  that  you  had  suffered  grievously  from  the  days  of 
your  youth  to  the  present  time  ;  we  will  suppose  that  your  fathers  had 
suffered  before  you,  and  that  your  fathers'  fathers  had  suflered  in  like- 
manner,  for  many  generations  and  centuries  past.  When  any  one  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  cause  of  your  sufferings,  would  you  say,  '  We  hare 
suffered  so  long  from  this  Church  Establishment,  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  have  it  abolished.  The  evil  has  continued  so  long,  that  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  have  it  meddled  with.  Would  yon  not  on  the  contrary  say, 
'  We  have  suffered  too  long  abeady  ;  it  is  high  time  that  our  sutferLngs 
were  brought  to  a  close.  We  have  sufFei-ed  too  long  already,  and  to 
suffer  still  longer,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  would  be  madness. 
Let  the  cause  of  our  sufferings  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.'  It  is 
thus  you  would  speak  if  you  were  the  sufferer.  It  is  because  the  evil 
effects  of  Church  Establishments  press  more  on  others  than  on  your- 
self, that  you  are  so  indifferent  to  their  removal.  But  is  it  not  unwor- 
thy of  a  man — is  it  not  especially  unworthy  of  a  Christian — to  be  con- 
cerned for  his  own  interests,  and  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  others  ; 
to  be  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  an  evil  that  weighs  heavily  on  him- 
self, and  indifferent  to  the  abolition  of  evUs  that  weigh  heavily  on  others  ? 
Again,  if  you  cannot  aboHsh  the  State  Church  Establishment  at  pre- 
sent, because  it  has  existed  so  long,  you  must  never  abolish  it  at  all, 
for  it  will  have  existed  longer  still  nest  year  this  time.  An  e\-il  Tnay 
get  older,  but  it  can  never  get  younger.  The  reason  which  jou  assign 
for  the  abolition  of  the  State  Church  at  present,  must  therefore  gain 
strength  year  by  year.  And  every  time  you  are  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  will  have  just  so  much  the  stronger  objection  to  abolish  the 
evil,  according  to  the  number  of  days  which  have  been  added  to  the 
evil  since  you  were  last  questioned  on  the  subject.  But  I  must  draw 
my  remarks  to  a  closj  for  the  present.  You  will  hear  from  me  again, 
next  week.  In  my  next,  I  shall  notice  your  remarks  on  the  law  of 
Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  on  my  proposition  for  a  minimum  tax; 
of  five  shillings  an  acre  on  land. 

JOSEPH  BARKER. 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  IF  CONVICTED  AND  IJIPRISONED ! 
I  cannot  sav.  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can.  If  my  enemies  will  allow  me,  I 
shall  earr>-  on"  The  People.  If  not,  I  shall  have  to  give  it  up  for  a  while.  If 
they  prevent  me  from  publishing,  I  shall  spend  my  time  in  writing  and  read- 
ing, if  they  will  allow  me.  If  they  won't  allow  me  to  write,  I  shall  spend  my 
time  in  reading  alone,  if  they  will  "allow  me  to  do  that.  If  thej  will  not  allow 
me  either  to  publish  or  write  or  read,  why  then  I  shall  be  in  a  trying  con- 
dition, and  I  shall  have  to  bear  my  sufierings  in  the  best  way  I  can ;  that  is 
all.  What  I  shall  do  if  I  live  to  get  at  large  again,  I  cannot  tell.  If  my  health 
remain  uninjured,  and  my  spirit  remain  unbroken,  I  have  hopes  do  doing  my 
country  and  tlie  world  some  service.  But  all  is  in  God's  hands.  The  fature 
is  a  world  of  darkness  to  me.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  read  my  fature  lot, 
or  predict  my  future  history.  I  must  do  my  best  for  the  present,  and  leave  the 
future  to  the  future. 
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37*6  Tax-Payer's  CatecJiism,  or  Diolagues  helween  Mentor  and  Teleinachus 
on  tlie  Causes  of  Chartism,  and  wki/  little  robberies  are  punishable  by  law, 
and  not  great  ones  ;  addressed  to  Special  Constables,  Floggable  Soldiers,  and 
all  who  through  ignorance  give  countenance  to  oppression.  By  Effiax :  54 
imges,  \%mo.  J.  Shepperd,  Scotland-Road,  Liverpool  :  J.  Cleave,  Shoe- 
Lane'  Fleet-Street,  London  :  A.  Heywood,  Manchester  :  Guest,  Birmingliam. 

The  best  way  I  can  take  to  give  my  readers  a  correct  idea  of  this  Catechism 
■will  be,  to  give  them  au  extract  or  two.  The  following  is  the  principal  part 
of  the  first  chapter. 

Telemachus. — What  is  a  Chartist  ? 

Mentor. — A  discontented  person,  -who  does  not  like  to  be  robbed. 

Te?.— What  is  an  Anti-Chartist  ? 

Men. — A  contented  person,  who  lives  by  robberj'. 

Tel. — How  can  any  one  Vfho  lives  by  robbery  be  contented  % 

Men.— He,  -who  has  possessed  himself  of  another's  property,  -whether  by  ruse 
or  by  force,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  for  the  time  being,  more  contented 
than  the  party  from  whom  that  property  has  been  stolen. 

X'cl. — But  is  not  the  thief,  or  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  under  appre- 
hension of  the  lawl 

Men. — That  depends,  a  good  deal,  whether  the  thief  made  the  law  or  not. 

Te?.— Well  !  who  made  the  laws  of  England? 

Men. — The  Anti-Chartists. 

Tel. — You  say  that  the  Anti-Chartists  live  by  robbery — and  yet  they  make 
laws  to  punish  robbery  1 

Men. — Little  robberies  only, — not  great  ones. 

Tel. — Why  are  little  robberies  only  punishable  by  law  1 

Men. — Because  little  robberies  are  seldom  committed,  except  by  very  poor 
people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  laws.  Great  robberies, 
on  the  contrary,  being  only  committable  by  rich  people,  are  not  punishable  by 
the  laws  of  England.  Because  those  laws,  being  made  by  the  rich,  are  so  in- 
geniously constructed,  that  when  they  rob,  steal,  or  plunder,  the  thing  is  done 
with  such  ceremonious  jugglery  and  grace,  that  obtuse-sighted  people,  either 
don't  perceive  the  trick,  or,  somehow,  are  persuaded  that  it  is  quite  as  it 
should  be. 

Tel. — What  is  the  difference  between  a  little  robbery  and  a  great  one  ? 

Men. — A  little  robbery  consists  in  stealing  a  sheep,  a  purse,  or  a  piece  of 
bread,  or  any  article  of  value  which  can  be  abstracted,  carried  off,  or  appro- 
priated, by  any  one  person,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  another.  A 
robbery  comes  under  the  category  of  great,  or  compound,  when  it  cannot  be 
performed  by  one  single  individual.  The  two  operations,  mathematically 
speaking,  may  be  stated  thus.  If  one  man  steals  from  another  man's  pocket 
a  shilling,  he  is  punished,  if  detected.  But  if  658  men  steal  from  25  millions 
of  pockets,  £822,500,000  sterling,  they  are  not  punishable  by  law. 

Tel— Then  the  law  is  very  partial.  I  should  think  the  greater  the  robbery 
the  greater  the  crime,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  punished  accordingly. 

Men. — In  little  or  simple  robberies  such  is  the  case,  but  not  in  great  or 
compound  plundering  operations.  Thus,  a  poor  wretch  detected  picking  a 
pocket,  is  sent  to  the  treadmill  for  three  months;  if  caught  stealing  a 
sheep,  he  is  hung,  or  transported  for  life.  But  when  a  rich,  respectable  person, 
wishes  to  put  his  hand  into  his  neighbour's  pocket,  he  sets  about  doing  it  in  a 
respectable  manner :  or,  vulgarly  speaking,  a  round-about  way.  Thus,  a  re- 
spectable person  is  a  landed  proprietor,  reputed  to  be  worth  £500  per  annum  ; 
if  he  wishes  to  increase  his  rent-roll,  and  is  not  over  particular  about  the 
honesty  of  the  means,  he  tries  to  get  himself  admitted  into  the  Mutual  Pro- 
tection Club. 

Tel. — What  do  you  mean  by  the  '  Mutual  Protection  Club?' 

Men — I  mean  a  society  or  club  of  self-styled  honourable  gentlemen,  whose 
numbers  amount  to  six  hundren  and  iifty-eight,*  who  combine  together  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetrating  robberies,  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  sharing  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

TeZ.— And  is  that  the  only  professed  object  of  the  Mutual  Protectionists— 
'  to  plunder  and  share  the  proceeds  t ' 

Men.— Oh  no  !  by  no  means,  '  that  is  the  beauty  of  the  thing ; '  the  Mutual 
Protectionists  do  not  profess  to  plunder  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  their  profes- 
sion is  to  make  laws  to  prevent  abuses,  and  govern  some  twenty-five  millions 
of  people ;  the  gist  of  which  consists  in  the  extracting  of  certain  monies  from 
the  pockets  of  the  twenty-five  millions,  and  depositing  the  same  in  their  own, 
or  those  of  their  immediate  relatives  and  friends. 

Tel— Bat  is  it  generally  known  that  the  members  of  the  Mutual  Protection 
Club  pocket  their  plunder  ? 

Men. — Pretty  generally  known,  though  the  proceeding  is  so  mystified  that 
the  plan  of  operation  is  not  known  to  every  one,  but  requires  to  be  explained 
to  the  uninitiated  before  it  can  be  understood.  This  Mutual  Protection  Club 
has  been  established  many  years,  and  is  in  con-espondencc  with  a  Confederate 
Club,  called  the  '  Upper  House,'  or  '  Hospital  of  Invalids,'  whose  numbers 
average  four  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  is  principally  composed  of  super- 

*  This  is  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  is  called. 


annuated-mutual-protectionists,  and  the  children  of  diseased  superannuated, 
mutual  protectionists. 

Tel. — And  do  the  superannuated-mutual-protectionists  continue  to  take  any 
part  in  the  swindling  transactions  of  the  junior  mutual  protectionists? 

Men. — In  perpetrating  a  robbery,  which  in  their  vocabulary  is  called  '  Tax- 
ing,' the  part  the  superannuated-mutual-protectionists  take  is  called  passive  ; 
but  in  sharing  the  plunder  it  is  active.  In  simple  or  petty  robbery,  though 
one  thief  can  pick  a  pocket,  yet,  unless  he  is  in  immediate  correspondence  with 
one  or  two  other  rogues,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  detected.  Experience 
proves  that  pocket-picking  is  practised  with  most  success  when  there  are  three 
confederates.  The  youngest  thief  dives  into  a  pocket — extracts  a  purse,  a 
watch,  or  a  '  wipe  / '  and  by  the  time  the  tug  of  extraction  is  perceived  by  the 
ex-possessor,  the  '  ioyje '  is  passed  to  a  confederate,  who  is  on  his  way  to  the 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  ere  the  searching  of  the  caught  delinquent  ie  gone 
through.  So  in  compound  robbery, — the  members  or  shareholders  of  the 
Mutual  Protection  Club  find  it  is  most  profitable  and  safe  for  their  plunder  to 
pass  through  three  agencies — active,  passive,  and  neuter.  Active,  the  mutuals, 
658  ;  passive,  the  superannuated  mutuals,  433  ;  neuter,  an  old  hat. 

Tel. — Well,  I  should  like  verj-  much  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  secret 
of  this  company's  success,  not  that  I  wish  to  become  a  swindler  myself,  but  that 
I  may  escape,  if  possible,  being  the  dupe  of  swindlers. 

Men. — Know,  then,  that  these  mutual-protectionists,  like  all  of  their  kid- 
ney, don't  like  their  profession  being  alluded  to  when  they  are  addressed. 
Thus,  when  speaking  to  a  common  thief,  it  is  not  polite  to  call  him  a  thief  to 
his  face,  but  chevalier :  and  a  highway-man,  gentleman-of-the-road.  In  like 
manner,  the  mutual-protection-swindlers  style  each  other  '  honourable  gentle- 
men,' and  the  superannuated,  '  right  honourables.' 

Tel. — What  is  the  difference  between  'honourable  gentlemen'  and  'right 
honourable  gentlemen  ?' 

Men. — '  Honourable  gentlemen '  are  simply  '  commoners '  or  common 
thieves — a  sort  of  rank-and-file  gentry,  who  do  the  bidding  of  their  leaders, 
who  are  generally  sharpers  of  a  superior  or  more  active  intellect,  who  concoct, 
project,  or  propose  new  species  of  plunder.  And  when  any  of  those  chiefs 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  securing  a  '  good  take  '  of  the  '  needful,' 
they  then  are  allowed  the  choice  of  continuing  to  direct  the  depredations  of 
the  commons,  or  of  admittance  into  the  '  Upper  House,'  amongst  the  super- 
annuated mutuals ;  which  is  usually  the  height  of  a  mutual  protectionist's  am- 
bition :  for  once  on  the  list  of  '  superannuated  mutuals,'  he  is  then  all  right ; 
therefore  he  is  called  'right  honourable,'  for  his  bread  is  then  secured  to  him 
for  life.  Whatever  plunder  the  mutual  protectionists  may  take  after  that,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  share  of  it,  not  only  during  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life, 
but  likewise  during  the  lives  of  the  heirs  of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  for 
ever. 

Tel — You  say  that  658  is  the  number  of  the  mutual  protectionists  ;  does 
this  number  contain  all  the  dishonest  rich  in  the  British  dominions  '. 

Men. — Oh  !  by  no  means  ;  not  more,  perhaps,  than  the  fiftieth  part. 

Tel. — Why  then  is  the  number  of  these  protectionists  limited  to  the  num- 
ber of  658,  when  their  joint  stock  establishment  is  such  a  profitable  specula- 
tion? 

Men. — That  is  a  part  of  the  mutual  protectionists'  policy  which  I  am  about 
to  explain  to  you.  Know,  then,  that  all  the  land  in  England  is  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  about  30,000  persons,  who  are  principally  the  descendants  of 
a  band  of  French  robbers,  who  invaded  England  under  '  William  the  Norman, 
who  in  a  battle,  having  slain  Harold  the  English  king,  took  possession  of  their 
lands,  and  divided  them  amongst  his  followers,  on  condition  that  they  sup- 
plied him  with  a  certain  contingent  of  fighting  men  and  horses  whenever  he 
should  require  their  services.  These  conditions  were  complied  with  for  some 
time,  until  the  reign  of  King  John,  who,  though  he  could  do  no  wrong,  had  a 
taste,  notwithstanding,  for  displaying  more  cunning  than  wit,  in  amusing  him- 
self at  the  barons'  the  great  landholders'  expense  :  who,  not  relishing  the  jest, 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy.  And  drawing  up  a  docu- 
ment on  parchment,  which  they  called  the  Charter,  went  in  a  body  to  the 
king,  and  demanded  his  assent  thereto.  The  king  looking  upon  those  Chartists 
as  a  very  troublesome  and  turbulent  set  of  fellows,  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
listen  to  their  petition;  whereupon  the  Chartists  changed  their  tone  and 
showed  fight. 

Now  it  so  happens,  that  kings  in  this  world  are  not  always  sure  of  being 
kings  in  the  next ;  so  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  with  them  to  preserve  their 
position,  on  this  nether  planet,  as  long  as  possible.  King  John  was  of  this 
advised;  so  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  granted  the  baron-t  their  Cliarter, 
when  he  was  convinced  they  were  both  willing  and  able  to  lake  if  whether  he 
consented  or  not.  Some  time  after  this  a  new  class  of  people  sprung  up,  com- 
posed of  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  been  plundered  of  their  lands  by 
AVilliam  the  Norman  and  his  followers,  and  the  children  of  younger  sons  of  the 
landed  gentry,  who  to  this  day  are  being  perpetually  disinherited  by  the  law 
of  Primogeniture.  This  people,  so  variously  composed,  were  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  for  subsistence.  Some  had  a  genius  for  building  houses,  others 
for  making  household  furniture,  others  for  making  clothes,  others  for  working 
in  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  brass ;  others  for  buying  and  selling  and  trading  in 
all  these  articles.  Manv  of  these,  by  their  industry  and  self-denial,  became 
rich,  and  excited  the  envy  of  the  barons,  who,  though  they  affected  to  despise, 
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as  they  do  to  this  dav,  the  occupation  of  a  merchant,  have  no  objection 
to  plunder  him  of  his  earnings  whenever  they  can  find  an  opportunity. 
Xow  these  barons,  though  they  held  their  lands  on  condition  that  they_  fur- 
nished a  certain  contingent  of  men  and  horses,  attempted  to  shuffle  oft'  the 
engagement,  bv  persuading  the  king,  who  was  in  their  power,  that  it  would  be 
well  done  to  m"ake  the  landless  people  pay  the  expenses  of  their  wars,  kc.  So 
a  tax,  called  a  head-tax,  was  levied  upon  all  the  people  of  both  sexes  who  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  adolescence.  This  was  submitted  to  for  some  time,  till 
the  manner  of  collecting  the  tax  became  so  outrageously  oftensive  to  the  people, 
that  at  last  they  rose  in  rebellion  and  refused  to  pay  it  any  longer.  A  compro- 
mise havin'^been  effected,  the  people  were  persuaded  to  return  to  their  obedi- 
ence, on  the  promise  that  they  should  no*,  be  taxed  any  more,  excepting  by 
their  own  consent,  and  in  a  way  most  agreeable  to  them.  So  the  people  were 
allowed  to  revive  an  ancient  custom,  which  from  time  to  time  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  of  choosing  from  amongst  them,  men  of  intelligence,  who  should  be 
their  representatives  in  a  national  assembly,  called  a  parliament ;  and  who 
should  make  such  laws  for  the  better  governing  of  the  people,  as  to  them 
should  seem  fit :  and  who  alone  should  have  the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  necess.ary  expenses  of  their  government.  At  first 
these  representatives  were  paid  by  the  electors,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings 
and  fourpence  per  day  each,  whilst  attending  to  their  parliamentary  duties. 
But  in  process  of  time  it  was  considered  such  an  honour  to  be  a  representative 
of  the  people,  that  wealthy  individuals  proposed  to  do  the  duties  of  members 
of  parliament  for  nothing,  other  than  for  the  mere  honour  of  the  thing.  Xay, 
such  became  the  furor  of  being  a  member  of  parliament,  that  ten,  and  even 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  have  been  paid  to  procure  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  parliament  house  as  a  member  for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

Tel. — What !  pay  £20,000  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  when  he  has  got  it 
give  his  services  for  nothing  into  the  bargain  !  He  must  be  a  mighty  disin- 
terested gentleman  to  do  that ! 

Men. — Oh  yes  ;  just  as  disinterested  as  the  angler  who  baits  his  hook  with 
a  worm  and  throws  it  to  a  gudgeon.  The  people  who  have  elected  rich  men, 
or  the  sons  of  noblemen,  to  be  their  representatives,  in  preference  to  poor 
men  or  tradesmen,  on  the  ground  that  the  first  don't  require  any  pay  for  their 
services,  but  on  the  contrary  pay  very  handsomely  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
elected,  have  dearly  paid  for  their  folly. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  this  work. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  me,  that  a  number  of  individuals  are  seeking  to 
unite  together  all  the  most  talented  Democrats  throughout  the  country,  in  the 
work  of  preparing  and  publishing  democratic  works,  and  circulating  them 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  plan  has  been  fi.xed  upon,  I  am  told, 
as  the  likeliest  means  of  annihilating  existmg  tyrannies,  and  establisliing  in 
their  place  a  just  and  rational  Democracy.  The  publication  before  us,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  coalition.  I  wish 
this  band  of  literary  Democrats  success,  and  we  wish  success  to  their  Cate- 
chism. 

If  those  literary  Democrats  could  contrive  to  sell  the  work  before  ns,  for 
half  the  price  that  is  marked  upon  it,  they  would  do  more  good.  Books  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  should  be  as  cheap  as  possible. 

We  may  perhaps  give  further  extracts  from  this  Catechism  in  our  next. 
We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  we  highly  approve  of  the  principles  which  it 
advocates. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  that  Government — ^the  base  and  tyrannical  Whigs^ 
should  think  fit  to  prosecute  you ;  but  I  hope  they  will  not  be  able  to  convict 
you. 

May  your  enemies,  when  you  stand  before  them  as  the  mirror  of  truth  and 
innocence,  behold  themselves  in  all  their  hideousness  and  loathsome  defor- 
mity, so  that  they  may  be  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion  at  their 
disgraceful  and  inhuman  proceedings. 

Believing  that  you  will  maintain  the  position  you  have  assumed, — the  friend 


DEFENCE  FUND. 

Preston,  November  ZOth,  1848. 
De.ir  Fkiesi), — Enclosed  is  the  first  half  of  a  £5  note,  which  we  beg  yon  to 
accept  as  a  testimonial  of  our  high  respect  and  sincere  regard  for  you  as  a  good 
and  worthy  man,  and  as  a  maligned  and  persecuted  reformer. 

We  also  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  a  proof  of  our  deep  and  lasting  hatred 
of  the  oppression  and  tyranny  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  this  country  upon  its 
people,  and  of  our  indignation  against  the  base,  cowardly,  and  despotic  attack 
upon  you  in  particular. 

The  amount  is  but  small,  but  nearly  every  shilling  is  the  contribution  of 
poor  persons. 

Ton  can  use  this  money  either  for  your  Defence  Fund,  for  the  support  of  your 
Vrife  and  family,  in  case  yon  are  imprisoned,  or  in  any  other  way  that  maj-  to 
you  seem  best.  We  are  yours  most  affectionately. 

On  behalf  of  the  subscribers, 

Elizabeth  Aspisall,  Alice  Hajipsoh 
To  Mr.  Joseph  BarTcer,  Worthy,  near  Leeds. 


and  champion  of  suffering  homanity,  and  the  determined  foe  of  aristociatlcal 
oppression  and  misrule,  I  am  yours,  &c., 

Philos. 
P.  S. — Enclosed  in  this  letter  are  postage  stamps  to  the  value  of  half-a- 
crown,  for  your  Defence  Fund. — P. 

Barton,  December  5th,  184S. 
Dear  Feiesd, 

Tou  will  find  enclosed  in  this  letter  a  cheque  for  the  sum  of  6s., 
which  I  have  collected  from  a  few  of  your  friends,  towards  your  defence ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  dear  Sir,  allow  us  to  sympathise  with  you  whilst  in  your 
distress,  and  while  so  doing,  we  anxiously  look  for  the  day  to  come  when  right 
shall  triumph  over  might,  and  the  rights  of  man  be  universally  acknowledged 
by  all.  We  also  thank  you  for  setting  our  bewildered  minds  at  rest  on  the 
subject  of  theology,  and  for  publishing  those  practical  truths  of  Christianity, 
which  every  week  ,you  proclaim  to  the  world  in  your  valuable,  trath-telling, 
periodicals.  I  remain  yours,  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 

A  Chartist  and  Republican, 

Thosas  Davtes. 


Sheffield,  December,  1848. 

Dear  Sib, — 

A  number  of  Unitarian  Sunday-school  teachers  residing  in  this 
town,  having  viewed  with  surprise  and  astonishment  the  harsh  and  extraordi- 
nary proceedings  taken  against  an  individual,  who  has  long  laboured  to  bring 
about  great  and  beneficial  reforms  by  peaceful  means  only,  do  hereby  remit 
you  the  small  sum  of  7s.  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  your  forthcoming 
trial. 

We  trust  you  will  accept  this  trifle  as  an  expression  of  the  esteem  we  feel 
for  an  honest  man,  who  has  laboured  so  earnestly,  and  we  believe  with  snch 
disinterested  motives,  for  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  all  classes  of 
the  community. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  we  feel  proud  that  England 
possesses  a  man  bold  and  fearless  enough  to  speak  out  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers, 
and  by  exposing  the  wrongs  that  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  are  alike  suffering 
tmder,  so  open  the  eyes  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  ere  long  a  mighty  and 
bloodless  change  may  naturally  be  looked  for. 

We  trust  you  will  continue  to  act  and  speak  for  the  mutual  good  of  aU  par- 
ties, (as  we  think  you  have  hitherto  done,)  regardless  of  the  calumny  and  insult 
that  may  be  heaped  upon  you  by  a  base  and  hireling  press,  or  the  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  of  religious  malignants  and  political  factions.  We  shall  watch  with 
no  small  degree  of  interest  the  result  of  this  vile  attempt  to  bring  disgrace 
and  infamy  upon  a  man,  who,  strong  in  honesty,  dares  to  tell  the  Government 
under  which  he  lives  of  their  faults  and  crimes,  though  by  so  doing,  he  may 
be  sent  an  exUe  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  far  from  friends  and  kindred. 
We  are,  dear  Sir,  your's  truly, 

A  XcHBER  OF  Uniiarlak  Scsdat-school  Teachers. 


Monkwearmouth,  December  ith,  1848. 
Dear  Sir, 

Tour  friends  at  Sunderland  have  appointed  the  following  persons 
to  receive  contributions  towards  your  defence  ; — Mr.  Potts,  Builder,  Frederick 
Street,  Bishopwearmouth ;  Mr.  Thomas  Huntley,  Bookseller,  No.  11,  High 
Street,  Sunderland ;  Mr.  John  Procter,  Treasurer,  Boat-builder,  Whitburn 
Street,  Monkweannouth ;  George  Metcalf,  Secretary,  Hamilton  Street,  Monk- 
n  earmouth.  Yours  respectfully, 

Geo.  Metcalf,  Sec. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  S.  Howarth. — The  best  place  for  obtaining  work  in  the  United  States 
is  in  Ohio,  and  further  West.  There  is  often  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
work  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Eastern  States.  People  that  go  to 
America  in  search  of  work,  should  prepare  to  accept  any  kind  of  a  job  that 
they  can  possibly  do,  and  work  at  it  till  they  have  time  to  look  about  them 
and  get  a  better  job.  The  likeliest  place  for  getting  work  in  farming  is  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  &c.  People  differ  as  to  the  best  month  of  the  year  for 
emigrating.  Those  who  go  by  New  Orleans  should  start  in  October  or  the 
end  of  September.  Those  who  take  their  place  for  New  York  or  Boston,  may 
choose  between  December  and  January,  or  AprU  and  May. 

My  Correspondent  who  signs  himself,  '  a  supporter  of  Free  Itistitidions,' 
says,  he  thinks,  '  that  if  we  got  Universal  Suffrage,  such  persons  as  myself  would 
be'  sent  to  Parliament.'  Whether  this  would  be  the  case  or  not,  I  cannot 
with  certainty  say.  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  we  had  Universal  Suffrage, 
we  could  never  have  worse  Parliaments  than  we  have.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely, that  Universal  Suffrage  might  lead  to  the  election  of  a  few  such  per- 
sons as  myself;  but  it  might  lead  to  the  election  of  such  persons  without  do- 
ing any  injury  to  the  country.     If  there  were  an  hundred  men  in  Parliament 
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that  would  advocate  the  two  simple  principles  on  which  I  so  constantly  lay 
stress,  namely,  the  abolition  of  the  land  monopoly,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  of  so  much  an  acre  on  land,  we  should  soon  have  a  happier  and  a  more 
prosperous  nation  than  we  have. 

My  correspondent  thinks,  '  that  it  was  consummate  impudence  in  such  a 
man  as  me,  to  oppose  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fitzwilliam.'  I,  on  the  contrary, 
think,  that  it  was  something  like  consummate  impudence  in  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  idea  of  a  man  who  has  neither  got  definite  ideas,  nor  ability 
to  express  such  ideas  as  he  has  got,  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Tepresentation  of  the  largest  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  is  monstrous.  Both 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam  and  his  father,  and  all  who  were  parties  to  the  attempt  to 
place  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire  in  the  hands  of  such  palpable  incapacity, 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  Suppose  some  other  youth  of  22  had 
offered  himself  as  a  representative  for  the  West  Riding,  who  happened  to  have 
no  land,  no  property,  no  aristocratic  name,  no  aristocratic  connections,  and 
had  manifested  the  same  amount  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  which  the 
youthful  Fitzwilliam  manifested  in  the  Cloth-hall  Yard,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  22, 
what  would  the  merchants  and  manufacturers, — what  would  the  freeholders 
and  farmers  have  said  ?  How  would  they  have  treated  him  1  How  would  they 
have  treated  his  claims  to  the  high  office  of  representative  of  this  most  im- 
portant constituency  ^  They  would  have  regarded  the  youth  as  a  madman ; 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  Mr.  Brown  himself,  the  man  who  introduced  Fitz- 
william, would  have  been  for  giving  him  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and 
having  him  conveyed  away  to  the  lock-up,  till  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
were  over.  And  what  claims  had  the  youthful  Fitzwilliam  to  a  better  recep- 
tion, or  to  milder  treatment  I  Fitzwilliam  had  an  aristocratic  name,  but 
what  of  that?  Fitzwilliam  was  the  son  of  an  Aristocrat,  but  what  of  that? 
Fitzwilliam  had  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  is  said ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Do 
names  and  money  and  descent  qualify  men  for  the  represention  of  people 
in  Parliament  1  Are  names  and  money  and  descent  guarantees  that  a  man 
will  be  a  good  and  a  clever  statesman?  We  say,  the  idea  is  monstrous. 
And  it  is  time  that  the  people  of  the  West  Kiding  expressed  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  on  such  subjects.  No  Aristocrat  whatever  shall  represent  me 
in  Parliament,  with  my  consent ;  much  less  a  youtlifid,  ignorant,  inexperienced, 
and  incapable  youth  of  twenty-two,  who  cannot  put  two  sentences  together 
without  committing  the  greatest  blunders. 

J.  E.  Lewis,  of  Manchester,  asks  in  what  sense  I  intended  my  correspondent 
to  receive  the  word  '  performance,'  in  the  passage  in  which  I  stated,  that  I 
attended  none  of  the  performances  called  public  worship.  I  answer,  I  intended 
the  word  to  be  taken  in  its  nsual  acceptation,  for  any  thing  done  or  performed. 
He  complains  of  me  for  saying,  '  that  the  sermons  and  singing  and  prayers  in 
most  churches  and  chapels  would  be  intolerable  to  me.'  And  he  asks,  '  how  I 
can  treat  men's  errors  of  judgment  with  intolerance  !'  J.  E.  L.  does  not  appear 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  intolerance.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man 
to  say,  this  tooth-ache  is  intolerable  ;  I  fear  1  cannot  endure  it ;  and  another 
thing  to  say,  he  will  not  allow  other  men  to  have  the  tooth-ache.  I  can  tole- 
rate any  errors  of  judgment  or  of  practice,  that  is  to  say,  I  can  fully  allow  men 
the  liberty  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves;  but  I  could  not  well  endure  to  be 
compelled  to  sit  and  hear  men  talk  nonsense,  or  watch  them  practise  folly,  for 
hours  and  days  together. 

J.'E.  L.  asks,  'do  the  Scriptures  nowhere  enjoin  worship?'  I  answer,  they 
may ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  ever  enjoin  what  is 
called  public  worship.  Jesus  said,  '  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet.' 
He  never  exhorted  people  to  go  into  public  places  to  pray. 

J.  E.  L.  asks,  '  in  what  consists  the  difference  between  the  worship  enjoined 
in  Scripture,  and  the  worship  I  so  strongly  deprecate  ?'  I  answer,  the  worship 
or  the  service  of  God  enjoined  in  Scripture,  is  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the 
practise  of  goodness ;  whereas,  the  worship  which  I  denounce  or  deprecate 
consists  in  the  performance  of  foolish,  formal,  and  useless  ceremonies. 

He  asks,  '  if  we  are  not  instructed  to  sing  psalms  ?'  I  answer,  I  have  no 
objection  to  men  singing  psalms,  if  the  psalms  they  sing  be  good  for  any  thing. 
And  I  have  no  objection  to  people  praying,  though  I  think  it  foolish  in  people 
to  pay  persons  a  thousand  a  year-  for  readinj  prayers,  especially  wjien  the 
prayers  are  foolish,  false,  or  blasphemous. 

He  asks,  '  if  there  are  any  churches  which  are  not  sectarian  in  their  charac- 
ter and  tenets?'  I  answer,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are.  Nor  am  I  aware 
that  there  ever  was  a  church  that  was  not  sectarian.  I  object  to  church  or- 
ganization myself     I  can  neither  form  a  church  nor  belong  to  one. 

J.  E.  L.  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  I  condemn  all  worship.  Divine  wor- 
ship, in  truth,  means  rendering  to  God  that  which  is  his  due,  or  that  which 
he  requires.  In  this  sense,  I  approve  of  worship.  I  wish  all  men  to  render  to 
God,  what  God  requires  of  them.  But  that  which  God  requires  is  knowledge 
and  charity,  not  sacrifice.  What  God  requires  of  man  is,  to  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  live  humbly.  God  does  not  require  people  to  read  false  creeds,  to 
repeat  formal  prayers,  or  to  sing  unmeaning  hymns. 

J.  E.  L.  wonders  that  I  should  be  willing  for  some  people  to  attend  what  are 
called  places  of  worship,  and  not  others.  I  repeat,  that  attendance  on  what 
are  called  places  of  worship,  may  strengthen  some  men's  feelings  of  obligation 
to  do  what  is  right,  but  may  not  have  that  effect  on  other  men.  That  which  is 
useful  to  a  child,  may  be  irksome  and  injurious  to  a  man.    The  lesson  which 


might  be  useful  to  the  savage,  might  be  wearisome  and  intolerable  to  a  sage. 
So  the  performances  called  public  worship  may  be  of  service  to  the  ignorant 
and  unthinking;  but  be  disgusting  to  the  enlightened  and  virtuous.  Nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  what  is  generally  taught  in  churches  and  chapels,  is  error. 
No  small  portion  of  what  is  taught  in  those  places  is  blasphemy.  Many  of 
the  principles  inculcated  in  churches  and  chapels  are  dreadfully  immoral  and 
licentious.  The  thoughtless  and  undiscerning  do  not  perceive  this.  The  error 
and  blasphemy  of  the  priest  pass  by  them  like  the  idle  wind,  which  they  re- 
gard not ;  while  the  few  small  portions  of  truth  which  are  uttered  are  received 
and  reduced  to  practice.  J.  E.  L.  should  read  over  again  the  article  which  he 
criticises. 

Some  of  my  wholesale  Agents  complain  that  their  retail  customers  give 
them  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  in  consequence  of  not  paying  in  their  accounts 
more  promptly  and  regularly.  I  wish  the  retail  Agents  would  get  into  the 
way  of  paying  for  books  as  they  get  them. 

This  week  we  publish  a  letter  to  Sir  Culling.  I  have  a  very  low  opinion 
of  Sir  Culling.  He  is  not  an  honest,  open  man.  He  is  a  shuffler,  and  a 
deceiver.     He  is  not  deserving  of  confidence. 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Review  op  the  Bible  is  now  ready,  price 
Sixpence. 

No.  12,  Companion,  is  now  out.  We  shall  publish  No.  13  on  January  1st., 
if  not  imprisoned  by  Government. — J.  B. 
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OUR  ADMIRABLE    CONSTITUTION    IN    CHURCH   AND 
STATE, 

IN    REPLY    TO    THE    REV.    R.    SUTTON,    OP    RIPON. 

We  were  speaking  on  the  subject  of  innovation  and  innovators  ; — 
you  were  warning  the  people  to  beware  of  innovators,  and  I  was 
showing  that  the  worst  and  original  innovator.s  were  your  predeces- 
sors in  the  priesthood,  and  the  predecessors  of  your  royal  and  aristo- 
cratic accomplices,  who  introduced  innovations  on  God's  own  arrange- 
ments. But  the  innovators  whom  you  appear  to  dread,  are  the  modern 
innovators,  the  men  who  are  labouring  to  abolish  certain  existing  insti- 
tutions and  systems,  and  to  establish  certain  others  in  their  place. 
Against  all  such  innovators  as  these,  you  exhort  your  readers  to  beicare. 
You  make  not  a  single  exception.  Now  this  is  exceedingly  foolish. 
If  you  say  that  aU  innovation  is  wrong,  you  condemn  reform  or  im- 
provement altogether.  You  condemn  Christianity  itself,  for  Christi- 
anity was  an  innovation  e'ghteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  Jesus  was 
an  innovator.  Even  Judaism  was  an  innovation  at  an  earlier  date, 
and  its  founder  was  an  innovator.  And  your  Protestant  forefathers, 
your  Protestant  reformers,  were  innovators.  They  deposed  the  Pope 
from  his  authority  in  England,  and  placed  King  Henry  the  eighth  in 
his  place.  They  abolished  the  Catholic  religion  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  and  established  the  Protestant  religion  in  its  stead.  They  abo- 
lished the  ancient  form  of  worship.  They  abolished  prayers  in  Latin. 
They  abolished  the  mass.  They  abolished  confession.  They  abo- 
lished monastic  establishments.  They  abolished  the  law  against 
priestly  marriages.  Their  innovations  were  almost  innumerable. 
Were  those  innovators  wrong,  or  were  they  right  ?  If  they  were 
wrong,  why  do  you  praise  them  ?  If  they  were  right,  why  do  you 
speak  as  if  all  innovations  were  wrong  1  Why,  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop  to  Ripon  was  an  innovation.  There  was  never  a  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  since  I  can  remember,  tOl  lately.  Nor  were  there,  that  I  am 
aware,  residentiary  canons  at  Ripon  :  yet  you  publish  no  protest  against 
these  innovations.  You  have  gained  something  by  these  innovations, 
I  suppose  ;  while  by  those  other  innovations  to  which  you  refer,  you 
might  lose  your  place  and  your  pay,  and  this,  it  would  seem,  is  the 
reason  you  cry  out  so  loudly  against  thera. 

Again  :  your  denunciations  against  innovators  are,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, unlimited.  You  speak  as  if  innovators  were  always  wrong, 
and  as  if  it  were  needful  that  people  should  be  always  on  their  guard 
against  them.  But  the  people  must  see,  and  you  yourself  must  see, 
that  innovators  are  frequently  right,  and  that  the  opposers  of  innova- 
tors are  frequently  wrong.  I  will  remind  you  of  a  few  innovations 
which  many  regard  as  considerable  improvements.  Some  centuries 
ago,  the  people  of  England  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  old  women 
on  charges  of  witchcraft.  False  notions  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
witchcraft,  and  many  poor  innocent  creatures  were  cruelly  tortured 
and  destroyed  in  consequence.  Certain  innovators  exposed  the  pre- 
vailing false  notions  on  this  subject,  and  brought  to  an  end  those  hor- 
rible crueltiesi     Do  you  blame  those  innovators  ? 

Again  ;  some  centuries  ago,  it  was  customar)-  in  England  to  bum 
men  for  what  was  called  heresy.  If  a  man  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  for  ijMtance,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  The  denier  of  the 


Trinity  is  now  permitted  to  hold  his  opinions  in  peace,  and  to  enjoy  a 
considerable  share  of  his  political  rights.  Deniers  of  the  Trinity  are  now 
permitted  to  be  magistrates,  and  even  to  occupy  places  in  Parliament. 
What  say  you  to  this  1  Do  you  approve  of  this  great  innovation  ? 
If  not,  speak  out,  and  call  for  the  destruction  by  fire  of  every  Uni- 
tarian in  the  land.  If  you  do  approve  of  it,  acknowledge  your  incon- 
sistency in  pouring  your  unsparing  abuse  on  innovations,  and  in 
sounding  your  wholesale  warnings  against  innovators. 

Again  ;  if  innovators  are  always  wrong,  as  you  in  your  sermon  in- 
sinuate, you  should  publish  another  discourse,  denouncing  particular 
innovations  by  name.  What  strange  innovations  have  we  witnessed 
in  the  travelling  department  !  Instead  of  crossing  the  ocean  in  a 
sailing  packet,  and  placing  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  ;  we 
now  go  on  board  our  majestic  steamers,  and  force  our  way  against 
both  wind  and  tide,  accomplishing  our  journey  in  one-third  the  time 
we  formerly  required.  What  say  you  to  this  innovation  ?  Again  ; 
we  formerly  took  our  place  in  the  crazy  and  slow  stage  coach,  and 
rolled  through  the  mud,  and  toiled  up  the  hill,  at  the  rate  of  five  or 
six  miles  in  an  liour  :  we  now  take  the  train  on  the  railway  ;  we  sit 
in  the  roomy  carriage  at  our  ease,  perusing  our  book,  or  using  our  pen, 
and  roll  along  all  the  time  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Instead  of  giving  ten  shillings  for  a  ride 
outside  a  coach,  we  go  under  cover,  and  sit  at  our  ease,  and  perform 
the  same  journey  for  four  or  five  shillings  ;  and  instead  of  having  to 
spend  nearly  a  day  on  the  road,  we  finish  our  journey  in  two  hours, 
and  return  to  our  homes  the  same  night.  What  say  you  to  such  in- 
novating as  this  ?  Again  ;  we  once  paid  eightpence  or  a  shilling  for  a 
letter,  which  we  now  receive  in  a  quarter  the  time  for  a  penny  : 
here  is  another  important  innovation.  Again ;  till  lately  the  post  was 
the  quickest  means  of  transmitting  intelligence  from  place  to  place  ; 
whereas  now  we  can  send  off  a  message  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
transmitting  our  thoughts  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  in 
a  second  or  two.  What  a  strange  innovation  is  this.  And  what  ter- 
rible innovators  the  inventors  of  this  new  and  astonishing  mode  of  com- 
munication and  intercourse  were  !  Yet  you  give  your  readers  a  whole- 
sale and  unsparing  warning  to  beware  of  innovators.  You  are  incon- 
sistent, Mr.  Sutton.  It  is  not  innovation  exactly  that  you  dread,  but 
such  reforms  or  improvements  in  our  government  and  public  insti- 
tutions, as  would  be  likely  to  affect  vour  personal  interests.  You  have 
no  objections  to  innovation,  if  it  harm  not  you.  You  zxe^  friendly  to 
innovation,  as  friendly  to  innovation  as  any  one,  if  it  place  you  in  a 
higher  position,  or  bring  you  a  larger  salary.  It  is  only  when  inno- 
vation seems  likely  to  prevent  you  from  hving  in  luxury  at  other  men's 
expense,  or  threatens  to  put  an  end  to  abuses  which  are  friendly  to 
the  sinister  interests  of  your  order,  that  you  regard  them  with  hatred 
or  with  horror.  Your  warning  against  innovators  is  the  outcry  of 
your  selfishness,  against  the  godlike  spirit  of  reform  which  is  abroad. 
Your  outcry  against  innovators,  is  the  thousandth  edition  of  the  cry 
which  was  heard  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  another  Reformer,  '  Away 
with  him  ;  crucify  him ;  it  is  not  fit  that  such  a  man  should  live.' 
'  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die.' 

You  say,  '  That  every  innovator  sets  out  with  complaints  of  great 
and  intolerable  abuses.'     That  may  be  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
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all  innovators  are  wrong.  Did  not  Jesus  himself  set  out  with  com- 
plaints of  great  and  intolerable  abuses  ?  Did  he  not  speak  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders,  and  the  systems  which  they  imposed  upon  their 
disciples,  as  intolerable  abuses?  Did  not  the  Apostles  complaitt-of 
the  idolatries  and  impurities,  of  the  cruelties  and  debaucheries- of  the 
Oentile  rulers  and  the  Gentile  priests,  as:  intolerable  abuses-?  Did 
not  your  Protestant  forefathers-  set*  ouf  with-  complaints  of  great  andi 
intolerable  abuses  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  Romish  Priest- 
hood fi  Did:  they  not  set  out  with  complaints:  of  great  and  intolerable 
abuses,  in  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  ;  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  in  the  public  forms  of  worship  ?  A  man  may  be  an  innovator, 
and  an  innovator  may  set  out  with  complaints  of  great  and  intolerable 
abuses,  without  proving  himself  either  a  sinner  or  a  madman.  A  man 
may  be  an  innovator,  and  may  complain  of  great  and  intolerable  abuses 
loth  in  Church  and  irr  State,  -without  either  needing  our  pity,  or  de- 
serving our  blame. 

You  say,  '  That  the  innovator  alarms  men  with  apprehensions  that 
their  property  is  wantonly  taken  from  them,  and  lavishly  expended.' 
Why,  Jesus  himself  did  so.     He  told  the  multitudes  that  thronged 
around  him,    that   the  Scribes    and  the    Pharisees,   or  the  hireling 
teachers  and  their  sectarian  followers,  devoured  widows'  houses,  or  plun- 
dered them  of  their  all,  and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers.     And 
the  Apostles  too  gave  no  dark  hints  to  their   hearers  and  readers,  of 
the  selfishness  both  of  Pagan  priests  and  of  certain  hireling  teachers 
amongst  themselves.     They  warned  their  hearers  against  a  number  of 
men  who  sought  to  make  a  gain  of  their  professions  of  godliness ; — 
who  laboured,  not  for  the  welfare  of  their  hearers,  but  for  their  own 
enrichment, — who  were  willing  to  betray  and  crucify  Jesus  again  for 
silver  and  gold.     And  your  Protestant  predecessors  were  as  forward  as 
any  men  to  alarm  people  with  apprehensions  that  their  property  was 
wantonly  taken  from  them  and  lavishly  expended.     What  an  outcry 
they  made  against  the  sale  of  indulgences  !     What  a  noise  they  made 
against  the  sale  of  relics  !     They  spoke  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  as  a 
set  of  men  who  were  ready  to  do  anything  for  gold.     The  men  that 
complain  of  great  and  intolerable  abuses,  and  that  alarm  men  with 
apprehensions  that  their  property  is  wantonly  taken  from  them  and 
lavishly  expended,  are  not  always  wrong.     You  yourself  do  not  think 
that  they  are.     You  only  warn  men  against  innovators   when  they 
happen  not  to  be  to  your  mind.  You  only  represent  complaints  against 
abuses  as  indications  of  an  evil  mind,  when  those  complaints  have  a 
reference  to  abuses  in  which  you  and  your  party  are  interested.     You 
only  condemn  men  for  alarming  people  with  apprehensions  that  their 
property  is  wantonly  taken  from   them  and  lavishly  expended,  when 
1/ou  and  your  part)/  happen  to  be  taking  away  men's  property,  and 
lavishly  spending  it  in  luxurious  and  profligate  living.     The  people 
•will  understand  you,  Mr.  Sutton.     You  wiU  not  succeed  in  deceiving 
them   so   easily   as  you  could  wish,  I  fancy.     There  is  much  good 
sense, — there   is    much    discrimination,  even   amongst   those    whom 
you    and   your    order   have    endeavoured  to    shut    up   in  ignorance. 
You  have  no  idea  how  indignant  many  feel,  when  they  witness  your 
attempts  to   impose  on  them.     You  have  no   idea  how  they  spurn 
your  attempts  to  beguile  and   mislead  them.     It  is   now  too  late  to 
secure  yourself  against  the   spirit   of  reform  that  is  abroad,  by  such 
flimsy  barricades  as  those  which  you  have  thrown  up  in  your  sermon. 
There  are  men  in  my  neighbourhood  who  would  go   through  a  hun- 
dred,— who  would  break  down  a  thousand,  such  obstructions.     Your 
■wisest  plan,  Mr.  Sutton,  would  be,   to  prepare   to   surrender  to  the 
army  of  innovators  that  are  besieging  your  strongholds  of  corruption, 
and  make  the  best  terms  with  them  you  can  ;  for  the  day  is  near, 
when   lying   Priests    and  plundering   Aristocrats  will   no  longer  be 
tolerated.     The  day  is  near,  when  the  power  of  the  people  will  be 
irresistible,  and  when  their  foes  must  surrender  at  descretion. 

You  charge  the  Reformers  with  endeavouring  to  inspire  the  people 
with  hatred  of  all  that  are  put  in  authority  :  whereas,  in  truth,  they 
only  trv  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  hatred  of  all  that  is  efi7  in  those 
who  are  put  in  authority.     We  have  no  desire  to  make  men  hate  the 


persons  of  their   rulers ;  we  only  wish  to  inspire  them  with  hatred  of 
their  vices,  and  to  induce  them  to  labour  for  their  reformation. 

You  charge  the  Reformers  with  flattering  the  people  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  authority.  But  to- tell  the  people  that  they  are  the  fountain 
of  all  authority,  is  not  to  flatter  them,  but  only  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten them.  The  people  are  the  fountain  of  all  authority.  And  the 
rulers-  of  the  country  are  the  people's  servants.  If  they  are  not  the 
people's  servants,  they  are  tyrants  and  usurpers.  All  legitimate 
government  is  the  expression  of  the  people's  will,  and  subservient  to 
the  people's  interests.  Even  the  venerable  Hooker,  as  he  is  called,  a 
priest  of  your  own  establishment,  contended,  that  '  the  lawful  power 
of  making  laws  to  command  whole  politic  societies  of  men,  belongeth 
so  properly  to  the  same  entire  societies,  that  for  any  prince  or  po- 
tentate of  what  kind  soever  upon  earth,  to  exercise  the  same  of  him- 
self, and  not  either  by  express  commission  immediately  and  personally 
derived  from  God,  or  else  by  authority  derived  at  first  from  their  con- 
sent, upon  whose  persons  they  impose  laws,  is  no  better  than  mere 
tyranny.  Laws  they  are  not,  therefore,  which  public  approbation 
hath  not  made  so.'  Again  saith  he,  '  unto  me  it  seemeth  almost  out 
of  doubt  and  controversy,  that  every  independent  multitude,  before 
any  certain  form  of  regiment  [or  Government]  is  established,  hath, 
under  God,  supreme  authority,  full  dominion  over  itself.'  He  adds, 
'  In  the  kingdoms  of  this  quality,  such  as  the  one  we  live  in,  the 
highest  governor  hath  indeed  universal  dominion,  but  with  depend- 
ency upon  that  whole  entire  body  over  the  several  parts  whereof  he 
hath  dominion  ;  so  that  it  standeth  for  an  axiom  in  this  case,  the  King 
is  major  singulis,  universis  minor  :'  [that  is,  greater  than  individuals, 
'out  less  than  the  community!]  Again,  he  saith,  '  Neither  can  any  man 
with  reason  think,  but  that  the  fi;rst  institution  of  kings,  by  original 
influence  of  power  from  tliehody  into  the  king,  is  the  cause  of  king's 
dependency  in  power  upon  that  body  ;  by  dependency  we  mean  subor- 
dination and  subjection.     Referring  to  the  Church,  he  says, 

'  When  all  which  the  wisdom  of  all  sorts  can  do  is  done  for  the  devising  of 
laws  in  the  Church,  it  is  the  general  consent  of  all  that  giveth  them  the  form 
and  vigour  of  laws :  -without  which  they  could  be  no  more  to  us  than  the 
counsels  of  physicians  to  the  sick :  well  might  they  seem  as  wholesome  admo- 
nitions and  instructions,  but  laws  could  they  never  be,  without  consent  of  the 
whole  Church  to  be  guided  by  them,  whereunto  both  nature  and  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  God  set  down  in  Scripture,  is  found  every  way  so  fully  conso- 
nant, that  God  himself  would  not  impose,  no,  not  his  own  laws  upon  his 
people,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  without  their  free  and  open  consent.' 

Referring  to  Government  in  general,  he  says  again, 

'  It  is  a  thing  even  undoubtedly  natural,  that  all  free  and  independent  so- 
cieties should  themselves  make  their  own  laws  ;  and  that  this  power  should  be- 
long to  the  whole,  not  to  any  certain  part  of  a  politic  body.' 

In  the  following  sentence  he  asserts,  that  to  punish  a  man  for  the 
non-observance  of  laws,  which  he  did  not  by  himself  or  by  others, 
mediately  or  immediately,  agree  to,  is  against  all  equity  : 

'  For  of  this  thing  no  man  donbteth,  namely,  that  in  all  societies,  companies 
and  corporations,  what  severally  each  shall  be  bound  unto,  it  must  he  with  aU 
their  assents  ratified.  Against  all  equity  it  were  that  a  man  should  suffer 
detriment  at  the  hands  of  men  tor  not  observing  that  which  he  never  did 
either  by  himself  or  by  others,  mediately  or  immediately,  agree  to.' 

We  quote  from  the  same  author  the  following  remarkable  senti- 
ments : 

'  What  power  the  King  hath,  he  hath  it  by  law :  the  bounds  and  limits  of  it 
are  known  ;  the  entire  community  giveth  order,  &c.,  p.  223.  As  for  them  that 
exercise  power  altogether  against  order,  although  the  kind  of  power  which  they 
have  may  be  of  God,  yet  is  their  exercise  thereof  against  God,  and  therefore 
not  of  God,  otherwise  than  by  permission,  as  all  injustice  is.  Page  224. 
Usurpers  of  power,  whereby  we  do  not  mean  them  that  by  violence  have 
aspired  unto  places  of  highest  authority,  but  them  that  use  more  authority  than 
they  did  ever  receive  in  form  and  manner  before  mentioned. — Such  usurpers 
thereof  as  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  do  more  than  they  have  been  author- 
ised to  do,  cannot  in  conscience  bind  any  man  to  obedience.' 

Thus  men  whom,  you  teach  us  to  call  venerable,  and  men  who  in- 
deed were  venerable  :  men  who  filled  high  places  in  your  own  Churob, 
and  that  stand  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  truly  enlightened 
of  our  race^  have  taught  the  people  to  regard  themselves  as  the  foun- 
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tain  of  all  authority.  And  surely,  if  the  people  at  large  have  not  a 
right  to  rule  ihemselveg,  no  ^particular  individuals  among  the  people 
can  have  a  right  to  rule  both  themselves  and  others.  If  the  people 
have  not  a  right  to  appoint  their  own  rulers,  how  will  you  prove  that 
a  handful  of  them  have  a  right  to  appoint  themselves,  not  only  their 
own  rulers,  but  the  rulers  of  thepeopl*  at  large.  Your  unnatural  and 
slavish  principles  are  falling  into  deserved  disrepute,  Mr.  Sutton. 
Your  attempts  to  make  men  look  on  great  political  truths  as  danger- 
ous and  ungodly  errors,  will  not  succeed.  The  people  are  far 
from  being  so  enlightened  as  they  might  be  ;  they  are  far  from  be- 
ing so  enlightened  as  they  should  he  ;  yet  they  are  still  too  enlightened 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  false  and  sophistical  declamations  of  such 
writings  as  the  sermon  before  me. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  -PICTDEE  OF  HEREDITAEY  ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A  REVIEW,  ETC. 

In  1819,  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  'Guardian  to  the 
King'  his  father,  at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year.  What 
horrible  work  !  Here,  a  profligate,  unprincipled,  perjured,  public 
thief,  is  engaged  at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year,  to  attend 
to  h\&  father.  In  return  for  this  large  salary,  he  visited  his  father 
tiaice  a-week. 

This  year,  the  old  King  died  :  but  his  death  was  concealed  from 
the  public.  Prayers  were  still  read  in  the  churches  for  his  recovery. 
The  body  was  embalmed  and  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin.  This  impo- 
sition was  practised  upon  the  public,  to  afford  the  Regent  and  the 
Aristocrats  an  opportunity  of  making  arrangements  for  preventing  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who,  of  course,  was  entitled  to  be  Queen  on  the 
death  of  the  old  King,  from  obtaining  the  honours  which  were  due 
to  her  according  to  law. 

Lords  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  and  Eldon,  together  with  a  number 
of  others,  all  called  honourables  and  right  honourables,  were  aware  of 
the  death  of  the  King  ;  yet  they  all  assisted  to  deceive  the  public,  and 
prevent  the  truth  from  being  known. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  a  number  of  persons  were  employed  by 
the  Regent  to  follow  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  to  investigate  her  pri- 
vate conduct.  They  were  well  supplied  with  funds,  and  furnished 
"with  letters  of  credit  upon  the  principal  banking  houses  named  in  the 
route  they  had  to  go.  The  most  disreputable  characters  were  engaged 
to  give  evidence  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  or  to  fabricate  slanders 
respecting  her.  At  length,  the  Prince  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  he 
supposed  would  pass  for  evidence  against  the  Princess,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  bringing  the  Princess  to  trial. 

This  year  the  revenue  fell  eighteen  millions.  To  meet  this  defi- 
ciency, fresh  loans  were  raised,  and  new  taxes  levied.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  deficiency  1  We  will  mention  a  fact — a  sample  of  a 
hundred  facts  which  might  be  given,  which  may  tend  to  explain  the 
matter.  No  less  than  txcenty  thousand  Jive  hundred  pounds  were 
spent  in  snuff"  boxes,  to  be  given  as  presents  to  parties  employed  in  the 
disreputable  business  of  aiding  the  Regent  in  making  out  or  fabricating 
a  case  against  his  wife.  Twelve  hundred  guineas  were  given  to  three 
German  Barons,  for  secret  services  of  an  infamous  character,  which 
better  deserved  an  axe  or  an  halter. 

The  Regent  closed  the  session  of  Parliament  in  person,  and  adverted 
to  the  seditious  spirit  that  was  abroad  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  declared  his  determination  to  put  it  down.  To  practise  sedition 
is  virtue,  when  such  tyrants  as  the  Regent  and  his  courtiers  reign.  In 
Glasgow,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Stockport,  and  other  towns,  there  were 
■numerous  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  to  petition  for  reform  ;  but  the 
agency  of  Government  spies,  and  the  imprudence  of  some  of  the  re- 
formers themselves,  prevented  those  meetings  from  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  they  were  called. 

On  the  16th  of  August  in  this  year,  the  memorable  Manchester 


massacre  took  place.  From  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  people 
assembled  in  an  open  space,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  The  people  conducted  themselves  very  peaceably 
and  orderly  throughout.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  had  the  least 
intention  to  cause  the  slightest  disturbance.  While  the  assembled 
multitude  were  preparing  to  listen  to  the  speakers  appointed  to  address 
them,  they  were  suddenly  rushed  upon  by  the  Manchester  yeomanry- 
cavalry.  A  regiment  of  Cheshire  yeomanry,  and  a  regiment  of  hus- 
sars quickly  followed  ;  while  the  outlets  from  the  square  in  which 
the  meeting  was  held,  were  occupied  by  other  military  detachments. 
The  innocent  unarmed  multitude  were  in  consequence  driven  one 
upon  another,  and  many  were  killed  and  wounded.  Numbers  were 
ridden  over  by  the  horses  of  the  cavalry,  or  cut  down  by  their  heart- 
less and  merciless  riders.  Eight  men,  two  women,  and  one  child 
were  killed  ;  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  were  wounded.  After  the 
massacre,  great  numbers  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  wives  and  chil- 
dren without  number  were  deprived  of  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
and  left,  in  their  state  of  bereavement  and  sorrow,  to  want  and  starva- 
tion. 

The  attack  on  this  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  affairs  of 
which  a  tyrant  Government  and  a  traitorous  Magistracy  could  be  guilty. 
Even  the  Riot  Act  was  not  read  in  the  hearing  of  any  of  the  populace 
before  the  attack  of  the  military  upon  the  meeting.  But  even  if  the  Riot 
Act  had  been  read,  an  hour  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  pass  after 
the  reading,  according  to  law,  before  either  a  soldier  or  a  civil  officer 
could  lawfully  interfere  in  dispersing  the  meeting.  The  truth  is,  the 
attack  upon  the  peaceful  people  assembled  had  been  previously 
planned,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  Reformers,  and 
dividing  and  scattering  their  forces.  Our  author  assures  us,  that  Mr. 
H.  N.  Bell  was  engaged  by  Lord  Sidmouth  to  proceed  to  Manchester 
some  time  before  this  melancholy  butchery,  in  company  with  two 
other  persons,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  the  Ministry.  According  to  our  author.  Bell  went,  and 
did  the  work  of  his  employer  to  his  employer's  satisfaction.  Bell  and 
his  associates  told  the  people  that  they  need  not  remain  in  their  starv- 
ing condition,  if  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner  they  would  as- 
semble on  some  convenient  spot,  and  unanimously  petition  Parliament 
for  a  reform  in  the  representation.  They  recommended  the  people  to 
form  clubs  ;  and  the  unsuspecting  people  did  as  these  men  advised 
them.  They  also  recommended  the  people  to  call  a  general  meeting 
on  the  16th  of  August,  in  Manchester.  The  people  called  the  meet- 
ing accordingly.  The  Government,  the  magistracy,  and  the  military 
were  all  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  soldiers  iiad  instructions  to 
be  ready.  The  mournful  result  we  have  already  stated.  Bell  and 
his  associates  returned  to  London  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their 
infamous  and  bloody  business.  The  Duke  of  York  was  a  party  in 
the  plot.  The  besotted  Prince  was  persuaded  to  get  out  of  the  way 
till  the  affair  was  over.  By  some  the  plot  was  attributed  to  the  ma- 
gistracy  ;  but  the  Aristocracy  were  its  real  authors.  The  magistracy 
were  foolish,  but  they  acted  chiefly  in  obedience  to  their  superiors. 

Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  dark 
plot.  He  had  wished  to  have  a  number  of  the  reformers  publicly 
hanged,  in  order  to  deter  the  remainder  from  venturing  again  to  ques- 
tion the  excellency  of  the  government  under  which  they  lived,  or  the 
generous  disposition  of  their  governors.  The  indignation  of  the  pub- 
lic, however,  was  such,  that  Lord  Sidmouth  found  it  not  expedient  to 
proceed  to  such  extremities. 

The  session  was  opened  on  November  23rd.  Several  bills  were 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  laying  further  restrictions  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  limiting  still  further  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  Parliament  paid  no  regard  to  the  want,  the  misery,  and 
the  starvation  which  every  where  prevailed.  Thick  gloom  appeared 
to  rest  upon  the  country,  and  the  passing-bell  appeared  to  toll  over 
the  departure  of  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  EngUshmen.  The 
aristocratic  tyrants  seemed  bent  on  utterly  crushing  the  people,  and 
destroying  the  spirit  of  liberty  for  ever. 
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On  the  23rd  of  January,  1820,  the  Duke  of  Kent  died,  in  the  53rd 
year  of  his  age.  Only  a  few  days  previous,  he  was,  to  all  appearance, 
in  good  health.  The  newspapers  dwelt  much  on  the  kind  attentions 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  to  her  husband,  during  his  illness.  That 
which  is  regarded  in  common  people  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  looked 
upon  in  Princes  and  Princesses  as  a  superior  virtue. 

The  public  journals  now  announced  the  death  of  the  King,  and 
George  the  Fourth  was  proclaimed  in  London,  on  the  31st  day  of  the 
same  month. 

In  Februar}',  the  magistrates,  in  consequence  of  information  which 
they  had  received,  sent  a  formidable  body  of  police  to  a  house  in  Cato 
Street,  Marylebone.  The  police,  on  arrival,  found  a  number  of  men, 
amounting  to  about  thirty,  armed  with  guns,  swords,  daggers,  and 
other  weapons,  just  ready,  apparently,  to  leave  the  place  where  they 
■were  assembled.  The  place  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  a 
hay-loft  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  police  demanded  entrance, 
which  was  refused.  The  police  then  forced  an  entrance.  Some  of 
the  party  were  taken  to  Bow  Street.  A  policeman  named  Smythers 
was  stabbed  in  the  affray,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  Some  person 
swore  that  Arthur  Thistlewood  was  the  man  who  stabbed  the 
policeman. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  this  Cato  Street  conspiracy  was  got 
up  by  the  Government,  and  our  author  states  that  he  knows  that  such 
was  the  case.  He  assures  us  that  many  such  plots  were  got  up  by 
the  Government. 

The  morning  after  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  a  Gazette  '  Extra- 
ordinary'  was  issued,  signed  '  Sidmouth,'  offering  one  ihouscmcl  pounds 
reward  for  the  detection  of  Arthur  Thistlewood,  who  stood  charged 
with  the  crime  of  high  treason.  Thistlewood  was  soon  apprehended, 
and  four  other  of  his  associates  were  afterwards  taken  ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  the  whole  five  were  executed. 

We  have,  in  this  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  a  second  edition  of  the 
Manchester  massacre.     fTo  be  Continued. J 


LETTER  TO  J.  BARKER. 


Dear  Sir,—  Newcastle-on-Ti/ne,  Nov.  ZOth,  1848. 

Cheered,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  are,  by  the  best  of  all 
comforters,  the  '  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,'  yet,  in  your  present 
circumstances, — under  Government  prosecution,  and  exposed  to  the 
opposition  and  hatred  of  mercenary  bigots  in  every  direction,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  expressions  of  sympathy  and  assurances  of  approval  and 
concurrence  must  be  particularly  acceptable.  Under  this  impression,  I 
have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  this  communication.  1  should  not 
have  otherwise  presumed  to  encroach  upon  your  time,  which  must  be 
so  completely  occupied  and  so  very  valuable. 

Permit  me  then  to  say,  that  I  warmly  admire  the  fearless  manner  in 
which  you  have  attacked  some  of  the  giant  evils  of  the  day.  The  courage, 
energy,  and  ability  you  have  displayed  in  this  noble  work,  deserve,  in 
my  opinion,  the  thanks  of  every  patriot  and  philanthropist,  and  of 
every  lover  of  truth  and  justice.  And  I  am  sure  that  however  this  re- 
ward may  be  denied  j'ou  bj'  many  of  your  contemporaries,  it  will  be  most 
gratefully  accorded  by  posterity.  The  '  powers  that  be'  may  now  pro- 
secute and  even  punish ;  but  generations  to  come  will  laud  and  magnify 
the  man  '  mighty  in  words  and  deeds.'  I  was  much  struck  with  this 
truth  (and  1  remembered  you  at  the  time)  when  reading,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  passage  in  Mr.  Britten's  'Authorship  of  Junius.'  Speaking  of 
the  celebi'ated  letters,  he  says,  '  It  is  my  conviction  that  had  they  never 
appeared,  had  not  their  publication  been  met  by  State  prosecutions, 
had  not  their  elements  and  principles  produced  an  extensive  influence 
on  tlie  public  mind,  the  existing  generation  would  have  been  deprived 
of  many  political  privileges  and  advantages  which  they  now  actually 
possess.  The  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, — Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  Reform  of  Parliament,  might,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  been  unknown  in  the  present  peaceful  age,  if  the  letters  of  Junius 
had  not  led  the  way  to  that  free  and  unfettered  (1)  expression  of  public 
opinion,  which  has  produced  such  important  results.'  Such  are  the 
now  admitted  consequences  of  the  bold  and  unlawful  opposition  of 
Junius  to  tlie  Government  of  ilt&t  day.     And  in  connection  with  this 


fact,  I  cannot  but  remember  too,  that  it  was  in  spite  of  law,  and  even 
in  defiance  of  Government  prosecution,  that  one  of  the  most  important 
privileges  now  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  was  first  obtained.  I  refer  to 
the  rights  of  publishing  the  debates  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  eighty 
years  since  that,  for  publishing  these  debates,  eight  printers  were  taken 
into  custody,  and  because  the  city  magistrates  discharged  them,  the 
magistrates  themselves  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  history  indeed  we 
everywhere  see  that  most  improvements  have  been  commenced  in  oppo- 
sition to  authority.  And  1  have  sometimes  thought  what  a  curious 
paper  might  be  written  to  shew,  to  the  etei'nal  confusion  of  the  sup- 
porters of  that  '  doctrine  of  devils,' — passive  obedience,  that  some 
of  the  best  benefits  and  institutions  have  resulted  rather  from  resistance 
than  from  submission  to  the  rulers  of  the  time.  It  is  however  very 
clear,  that  in  all  ages  some  few,  by  courageous  opposition  to  prevailing 
evils,  injurious  institutions,  aud  tyrannous  laws,  have  suflfered,  and 
often  grievously  suffered,  that  future  generations  might  not  suflFer, 
but  enjoy.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  case  with  you.  What  you  have  said 
or  done  will  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  time  will  come,  I  have  no  doubt,  when  j'our  opinions 
and  writings  and  conduct  will  be  universally  eulogized.  And  yet,  for 
your  bold  exposure  of  abuses,  eloquent  denunciations  of  \vrong-doing  in 
high  places,  and  able  advocacy  of  new  but  necessary  and  righteous 
measures,  you  have  to  endure  much  opprobrium,  and  are  even  singled 
out  for  prosecution  by  the  State.  Thus  it  has  ever  been.  Those  who 
have  been  most  distinguished  for  well-doing,  and  for  their  exertions  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  have  also  been  most  distinguished 
for  suffering  and  persecution.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  better  existence  in  the  '  world  to  come,'  this  truth  will  be  remark- 
ably prominent.  Those  who  have  deserved  most  and  are  consequently 
then  rewarded  most,  are  those  who  have  previously  been  conspicuous 
for  suffering — who  have  come 

'  From  dungeon's  gloom,  and  martyr's  flame, 
From  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain,  and  shame. 
Sickness  and  tribulation ; 
From  poverty  and  tears — 

But  they  have  conquered,  and  their  robes  are  white ; 

They  live  in  music,  aud  they  walk  in  light.' 
But  if  this  be  so,  and  if  your  own  case  is  an  exemplification  of  the 
fact,  undoubtedly  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  understand  your  motives  and 
appreciate  j'our  efforts,  to  rally  round  you,  and  at  the  present  time  par- 
ticularly to  give  you  their  sympathy,  their  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance, so  as  to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  sufferings  you  have  to  en- 
dure in  the  great  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  It  is  this  consideration 
chiefly  which  has  induced  me  to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion. 
And  though  1  am  but  an  obscure,  uninfluential,  and  almost  unknown 
individual,  yet  I  trust  my  assurances  of  regard  will  nevertheless  he 
grateful  to  you.  For,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  when  one  is  opposed 
aud  persecuted  in  one  quarter,  it  must  be  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  be 
assured  of  approbation  and  concurrence  in  another.  And  I  may  say  to 
you,  moreover,  that  though  entirely  unknown  to  you — though  I  have 
never  spoken  to  you,  nor  you  to  me,  yet  I  have  long  known  you.  I 
have  read  most  of  your  publications,  and  I  have  heard  you  preach  a 
great  number  of  times  in  Newcastle  and  Sunderland.  The  first  time  I 
saw  and  heard  you  was  in  the  New  Connexion  Methodist  Chapel,  in 
Zion  Street,  Sunderland,  at  the  time  you  were  stationed  at  that  town. 
]  was  not  connected  with  any  of  the  sects  of  religion,  but  an  intelligent 
elderly  man,  a  local  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  knowing  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  prevalent  mode  of  preaching,  invited  me  to  hear 
you — assuring  me  that  I  should  be  at  once  gratified  and  benefitted.  It 
is  now  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  I  rememlier  I  was  struck  with  your 
superior  and  uncommon  manner  of  preaching..  In  particular  I  was 
pleased  with  the  absence  of  what  1  used  to  call  pulpit  slang,  and  of 
sectarian  technicalities,  and  with  your  common-sense,  yet  fluent,  and 
often  eloquent  language.  Your  ideas  too,  I  considered,  were  enlarged 
and  liberal,  and  altogether  superior  to  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  from  the  puipiti  During  your  stay  in  Sunderland,  I  scarcely  ever 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  attending  your  ministry.  It  may  perhaps 
seem  wonderful  that  tliis  should  be  the  case,  and  that  though  the 
Chapel  was  so  small,  I  should  still  not  have  been  known  to  you.  But 
it  is  surprising  how  unoliserved  a  person  may  pass  through  the  world, 
who  has  no  desire  to  be  noticed,  or  wlio  is,  from  constitution,  shrinking 
and  retired  in  his  habits.  I  subsequently  removed  to  Newcastle,  and 
resided  there  some  years  previous  to  your  removal  from  that  town. 
Here  again  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  you,  which  I  «m- 
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braced.  It  was  during  this  period  that  important  changes  in  your 
opinions  became  apparent.  I  could  not  always  adopt  your  opinions, 
but  I  never  thought  the  worse  of  you  for  those  changes.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  regarded  them  as  additional  indications  of  a  superior  mind, — 
of  a  competence  to  think  for  yourself,  instead  of  taking  every  thing  for 
granted,  as  is  too  generally  tlie  case.  It  was  during  this  period,  too, 
that  you  began  to  experience  the  attacks  of  slander  and  calumny. 
Many  evil  reports  were  circulated  against  you,  some  of  which  are  still 
repeated.  I  never  believed  those  reports,  but  regarded  them  as,  in  a 
^reat  measure,  the  effects  of  envy  and  malice.  1  could  not  but  think, 
besides,  of  the  numerous  instances  in  history  in  which  we  see,  that 
whenever  a  man  came  out  as  a  Reformer,  his  character  was  always 
traduced.  I  thought  of  you  in  particular  while  reading,  a  few  months 
ago,  D' Aubigne's  eloquent  History  of  the  Reformation.  In  what  a  variety 
■of  ways  did  the  interested  enemies  of  the  Reformation  endeavour  to 
damage  the  character  of  Luther,  hoping  that  they  might  thereby  damage 
his  influence  and  usefulness.  And  so  also  in  the  case  of  Jesus  himself, 
generally  considered  to  be  the  best  man  and  the  best  benefactor  the  world 
ever  saw,  how  did  they  not  accuse,  and  calumniate,  and  persecute  even 
him.  Of  the  charges  preferred  against  you,  those  which  I  have  most  fre- 
quently heard,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  best  supported,  were  such 
as  represented  you  to  be  somewhat  evasive  and  shuffling — addicted  to 
tergiversation,  and,  on  certain  occasions,  not  quite  so  adhesive  to  abso- 
lute truth  as  you  ought  to  have  b-ien.  If  there  was  ever  really  any 
ground  for  such  representations,  I  would  only  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I  cannot  but  tliink  you  regret  such  faults  and  feel  anxious  to  avoid 
them  in  future.  You  must,  I  am  sure,  feel  just  as  desirous  for  moral 
as  for  intellectual  improvement.  The  only  other  remark  I  would  offer 
is,  that  if  the  charges  referred  to  were  correct,  that  still  the  fact  does 
not  warrant  me  in  disregarding  your  teachings,  or  justify  me  in  ceasing 
to  take  an  interest  in,  much  less  in  opposing,  your  efforts  to  better  the 
condition  of  mankind.  Is  every  public  instructor,  however  able,  to  be 
silenced  and  scouted  simply  because  in  character  or  conduct  he  may 
not  be  absolutely  free  from  faults  %  Alas,  for  human  progress  if  such 
were  the  case  !  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  matter  to  see  its  absurdity. 
And  yet  how  often  do  we  bear  the  failings  of  public  men  enumerated 
with  such  significant  glances  of  the  eye  and  shakings  of  the  head,  as  if 
thenceforth  it  would  be  the  most  egregious  folly  imaginable  ever  to 
sympathise  with  such  men,  or  assist  in  any  degree  in  promoting  their 
designs,  however  unobjectionable  or  benevolent.  For  myself,  however, 
though  I  have  known  you,  in  the  manner  described,  for  a  long  time,  I 
have  not  seen  in  your  writings  or  conduct  anything  of  consequence  to 
blame  or  condemn.  You  are  substantially  and  essentially,  though 
many  consider  you  changeable,  the  same  man  as  when  I  first  heard  you. 
Now,  exactly  the  same  as  then,  the  great  spring  of  action  in  you  is,  an 
ardent  desire  to  satisfy  your  own  conscience,  and  benefit  your  fellow- 
men.  You  only  now  differ  as  to  how  this  noblest  of  aspirations  is  best 
to  be  accomplished.  There  may  be  now  and  then  something  defective — • 
something  that  might  be  better  otherwise, — perhaps  your  language,  as 
some  say,  might  advantageously  be  somewhat  less  violent  and  virulent — 
possibly,  I  saj',  for  I  am  not  sure.  The  only  thing  which  I  have  felt  dis- 
posed to  object  to  myself,  is  something  in  your  recent  addresses,  whether 
printed  or  spoken,  that  appears  to  be  in  some  degree  a  pandering  to  the 
baser  passions  and  uncultured  tastes  of  those  with  whom  you  now  come 
much  in  contact.  I  have  thought  I  have  detected  something  over  and 
beyond  a  mere  exposure  of  falsehood  and  advocacy  of  truth — something 
«xclusively  intended  to  please  the  tastes  of  the  rude  and  unrefined. 
Some  little  things  then,  I  say,  might  perhaps  be  altered  for  the  better. 
But  what  of  such  trifles  compared  with  the  amazing  talent,  energy, 
heroism,  you  have  evinced  in  endeavouring  to  instruct  and  animate  and 
elevate  the  depressed  and  down-trodden  millions  of  our  country,  and  es- 
pecially when  compared  with  the  immense  and  incalculable  benefits  that 
must  eventually  result  from  your  writings. 

I  must  not  further  trespass  upon  time  so  precious.  I  will  just  say 
therefore,  that  I  look  forward  with  special  interest  and  anxiety  to  your 
approaching  struggle  with  the  present  Government.  I  consider  that  in 
your  person,  my  liberty,  and  the  liberty  of  every  Englishman,  is  di- 
rectly attacked.  1  therefore  earnestly  wish  that  the  victory  may  be 
yours,  and  that  the  odious  tyranny  of  our  rulers  may  be  defeated — 1  say, 

"  Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 

Confound  their  politics, 

On  thee,  our  hopes  we  fix  ; 

O  God,  or  King." 
And  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  have  rendered  my  assistance  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object. 


And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that  though  poor  and 
uninfluential,  as  I  was  poor  and  influential  when  I  first  heard  you  '  a 
long  time  ago,'  in  the  little  chapel  at  Sunderland,  yet  I  indulge  the 
hope  that  this  communication,  and  especially  my  assurances  of  sym- 
pathy and  good  will,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  one  who  has  known  and 
never  lost  sight  of  you  for  such  a  number  of  years,  will  be  honoured  by 
your  acceptance,  and  afford  you  some  degree  of  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure. And  I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher,  Charles  Ettrick. 

P.S.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  read  the  '  Enthusiaists,'  being  Vol.  III.  of 
Ward's  'Pictures  of  the  World']  If  you  have,  I  should  almost  re- 
commend you  to  review  it  in  the  People.  It  would  constitute  most  ap- 
propriate matter  for  that  Periodical.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  render 
all  reformers  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  It  is  artfully  as  well  as  ele- 
gantly written,  and  is  moreover  obtainable  by  many  of  those  who  are 
purchasers  of  the  People,  it  being  in  most  of  the  libraries  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  an  exposure  of  its  fallacies 
and  sophistries,  and  I  know  none  more  competent  for  such  an  under- 
taking than  yourself.  I  miglit  say  also,  it  contains  a  most  unjust, 
thougli  very  plausHile  attack  upon  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the 
eloquent  writings  of  Channing,  on  the  authority  of  conscience.  Chan- 
ning,  I  believe,  is  a  favourite  of  yours,  and  justly  so,  and  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  you  defending  him  from  the  misrepresentations  of  this 
graceful  and  seductive  writer.  As  an  additional  inducement,  I  may 
also  mention,  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Germany,  and  the  characters  are 
German,  as  I  believe  you  know  a  good  deal  about  Germany,  and  take 
an  interest  in  German  affairs.  As  some  indication  of  the  book,  I 
would  just  add  that  speaking  of  a  reformer,  he  says  there  is  always  a 
'  mixture  of  scoundrel  in  him.'  In  another  place  he  talks  of  the  '  plague- 
spot  of  self-interest  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism.'  He  also  says, — 
'  Depend  upon  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  zealots,  heated  to  madness, 
and  therefore  blind,  most  other  reformers  have  something  of  the  natu- 
ral-born rascal  in  them.'  C.  E. 

ANSWEK. 

Dear  Sir, — I  cannot,  at  present,  reply  to  your  kind  and  agi-eeable 
letter  at  full  length,  but  I  observe, 

1.  That  I  have  never  consciously  pandered  to  the  tastes  or  passions  of 
any  class  of  persons.  I  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  aimed  smiply  at  de- 
claring the  truth,  and  presenting  it  in  such  a  form,  as  seemed  to  me 
most  likely  to  render  it  effectual  in  rousing  and  directing  men's  minds, 
and  reforming  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Most 
■writers  pander  to  the  tastes  and  passions,  and  flatter  the  prejudices,  of 
the  richer  classes  ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  judgments  and  moral  feelings  of 
all,  still  endeavouring,  in  all  cases,  so  to  speak  and  to  write,  as  to  make 
myself  understood  by  the  neglected  and  ill-used  masses. 

2.  The  notion  that  I  am  somewhat  shuffling  and  evasive  is,  in  my 
judgment,  altogether  erroneous.  No  speaker  or  writer,  I  believe,  was 
ever  more  open,  more  straight-forward,  more  thoroughly  truthful, 
or  honest  in  his  speeches,  discussions,  and  writings,  than  myself.  But 
I  have  often  found  people  disposed  to  charge  me  with  shuffling  or  eva- 
sion, when  they  have  not  been  able  to  induce  nie  to  answer  their  questions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  betray  the  truth,  and  give  them  some  undue  advantage 
over  me.  Some  have  set  me  down  for  a  shuffler,  simply  because  I  have 
shown  them  that  the  words  they  used  in  questioning  me,  had  more  sig- 
nifications than  one,  and  that  my  answer  must  be  this  or  that  accord- 
ing to  the  signification  they  gave  the  words.  Many  have  charged  me 
with  shuffling,  evasion,  and  deceit,  who  would  have  seen,  if  they  had 
had  a  little  more  sense,  that  it  was  their  own  great  ignorance  alone  that 
was  in  fault. 

3.  As  for  TERGIVERSATION,  Or  turning  my  hack  on  my  principles,  my 
friends,  or  even  on  my  opponents,  it  is  a  crime  of  which,  in  mj' judg- 
ment, I  have  )iei>er  been  guilty.  I  have  out-grown  a  number  of  my 
early  opinions,  and  I  have  lost  vast  numbers  of  my  former  friends  ;  but 
of  nothing  have  I  been  less  guilty  than  of  tergiversation. 

4.  The  only  crime  connected  with  my  public  life,  with  which  I  have 
ever  felt  in  any  way  obliged  to  charge  myself  is,  too  murli  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  my  timid  or  interested  friends,  and  too  much  anxiety 
to  find  out  some  way  of  doing  what  I  felt  to  be  my  duty,  without 
causing  trouble  to  my  religious  connexions.  But  whether  I  ever  went 
so  far  even  in  this  respect  as  to  deserve  much  blame,  1  very  much  doubt. 

5.  I  have  7iot  seen  the  work  you  refer  to ;  but  I  will  get  it  and  read 
it  the  first  opportunity. 

1  start  this  afternoon  for  Liverpool,  to  take  my  trial.  I  am  verj- 
busy  ;  or  I  should  write  more  at  length. 

Your's  very  respectfully,  JosEPa  Barker. 


'HHE  PEOPLE 


Sir, 


TO  SIK  CULLING  EARDLEY  EARDLEY. 
(Continued  from  our  last. 


Your  remarks  on  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  on  a 
minimum  tax  of  53.  an  acre  on  all  good  land,  whether  cultivated  or  un- 
.cultivated,  were  marked  with  the  same  lack  of  openness  and  honesty  as 
many  of  your  remarks  on  other  subjects.  By  what  j'ou  said  on  these 
important  subjects,  you  made  a  false  and  injurious  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  your  hearers.  You  gave  many  to  understand  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  in  force 
in  this  country.  The  Mercuri/  itself  represents  you  as  saying  there 
was  no  such  law  in  this  country.  I  acknowledge  that  the  Mercury  re- 
ports your  statement  incorrectly  :  I  acknowledge  that  you  did  not  deny 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  in  this  country  ; 
but  you  spoke  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  great  numbers,  and  the  reporter 
of  the  Mercury  among  the  rest,  to  suppose  that  you  had  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  law.  Now  you  know  that  the  representation  which  I 
gave  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  of  its  effects  on  the 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  were  substantially 
CORRECT.  True,  I  did  not  describe  the  law  exactly  as  it  stands  on  the 
statute  book.  I  did  not  give  the  exact  wording  of  the  law  ;  but  I  gave 
its  substance,  and  I  correctly  described  its  working.  In  substance  and 
in  operation  the  law  is  exactly  as  I  stated.  The  greater  part  of  the 
land  in  the  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  large  estates.  These 
large  estates  are  transmitted,  as  a  (jeneral  rule, — are  transmitted  almost 
invariably,- — from  father  to  son.  They  are  kept  in  the  same  families,  so 
long  as  the  families  exist  ;  and  they  are  handed  down,  undivided,  to  the 
eldest  son,  or  the  next  heir,  in  each  family.  The  eldest  son  receives 
the  estate  on  such  terms,  that  he  can  neither  sell  it  nor  divide  it. 
Nor  can  his  creditors  take  any  portion  of  it  in  payment  of  his  debts. 
He  has,  in  fact,  but  a  life  interest  in  the  estate.  At  his  death,  the  eldest 
son,  or  the  next  heir,  takes  the  estate  according  to  law,  and  it  is  his  as 
long  as  he  lives.  I  say  this  is  the  substance  of  the  law,  as  it  exists  and 
operates  in  this  country.     And  this  you  know  as  well  as  I. 

The  effect  of  this  law  is,  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  men 
who  hold  these  large  estates  are,  as  a  general  rule,  unable  to  see  to  their 
proper  cultivation.  They  lack,  besides,  the  necessary  inducement  to  see 
to  their  proper  cultivation.  They  have,  in  truth,  inducements  to  neglect 
the  cultivation  or  improvement  of  their  estates, — inducements  to  allow 
their  estates  to  deteriorate.  As  they  know  that  the  estate  will  go  to  the 
eldest  son  undivided,  they  are  wishful  to  save  as  much  as  they  can 
during  their  life-time  out  of  the  estates,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  give  portions  to  their  daughters,  or  to  their  younger  sons.  They 
therefore  spend  as  little  on  the  land  as  Wiej  can  help,  and  get  as  much 
out  of  it  as  they  can.  Instead  of  spending  a  considerable  amount  of 
their  income  in  improving  their  estates,  they  are  under  temptations  to 
impoverish  them.  If  they  do  not  take  this  course,  then  the}-  do  what  per- 
haps is  as  injurious  to  the  community.  They  aid  in  multiplying  places 
or  salaries  in  connection  with  the  Government,  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
church,  and  the  colonies,  in  order  that  they  may  make  pen- 
sions for  their  younger  sons  and  their  daughters'  husbands  at  the 
public  expense.  This  gives  rise  to  endless  eNpenses  in  connection  with 
the  Government,  army,  navy,  church,  and  the  colonies.  All  this  ex- 
penditure has  to  be  raised  by  means  of  taxes.  The  taxes  impoverish 
the  people.  They  interfere  with  trade, — they  embarrass  commerce, — 
they  throw  men  out  of  employment, — they  create  discontent,' — they 
drive  people  to  distraction,  and  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  works  mischief  therefore  in  every  way. 
It  both  prevents  tlie  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  increases  corruption 
in  the  Government,  and  causes  discontent  and  misery  among  the 
people. 

The  neglect  to  cultivate  the  land  works  mischief  in  various  ways.  It 
lessens  the  demand  for  labour  ;  hence  numbers  are  left  without  employ- 
ment. Then  again  ;  when  the  demand  for  labour  is  small,  wages  fall. 
When  numbers  are  seeking  for  work  and  cannot  obtain  it,  they  under- 
bid one  another,  and  bring  down  wages  to  the  lowest  pitch.  Again  ; 
when  the  land  is  left  uncultivated,  little  food  is  produced.  Food  in 
consequence  is  scarce  ;  and  when  food  is  scarce,  it  is  dear.  The  masses 
of  the  people  are  therefore  injured  in  every  way.  First,  they  cannot 
obtain  regular  employment.  Secondly,  they  cannot  get  fair  wages. 
Thirdly,  when  they  have  got  their  wages,  they  are  obliged  to  spend  them 
on  dear  provisions.  They  have,  in  consequence,  very  littly  money  left 
for  rent,  for  furniture,  for  clothing,  for  books,  or  for  other  accommoda- 
tions.   Tbey  cannot  pay  the  rent  of  comfortable  houses ;  hence  the  de. 


mand  for  such  houses  is  small  ;  and  the  bnildiag  trade,  the  stone  busi- 
ness, and  the  briok -making  business  decline.  They  cannot  buy  cloth- 
ing ;  hence  the  linen,  the  cotton,  the  silk,  and  the  worsted  businesses  go 
down.  They  cannot  buy  shoes  ;  hence  the  shoe-maker's,  the  currier's, 
the  tanner's,  and  the  clogger's  businesses  decline.  They  cannot  buy 
furniture  ;  hence  the  joiner's,  the  cabinet-maker's,  and  the  timber- 
merchant's  businesses  languish.  They  cannot  buy  books  ;  hence  the 
printer's,  the  bookseller's,  the  paper-maker's,  and  the  rag-gatherer's 
businesses  are  bad.  All  trades  decline,  and  all  ranks  of  people  that  live 
by  trade  are  impoverished  and  embarassed.  This  is  not  only  the  natural, 
but  the  necessary  working  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture. 

You  say,  '  the  great  land-holders  could  cut  off  the  Entail  of  their 
estates,  if*  they  thought  fit.'  I  answer,  first,  they  certainly  cannot  do 
this  in  Scotland  ;  for  there  the  Entail  is  perpetual.  Secondly,  they  can- 
not do  this  in  England  in  all  cases.  The  aristocratic  portion  of  the 
community  are  obliged  to  keep  up  their  estates  to  a  certain  point,  in 
order  to  support  their  rank  as  Peers. 

You  told  us,  '  that  Fitzwilliam  had  divided  his  land  equally  amongst 
his  three  sons.'  This  proves  that  he  must  have  had  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  land,  or  one  third  of  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  aceonl- 
ing  to  the  language  that  is  generally  used  on  this  subject,  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  Peerage.  When  Earl  Fitzwilliam  dies,  his  eldest  son 
must  be  a  Peer  ;  but  in  order  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage,  he 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  a  certain  amount  of  land.  'If 
the  eldest  son  should  die  without  an  heir,  the  second  son,  in  case  of  his 
father's  death,  must  be  a  Peer  ;  and  if  he  should  die  without  an  heir, 
the  third  son  must  be  a  Peer.  Each  son,  therefore,  must  have  sufficient, 
according  to  the  language  generally  used  on  this  subject,  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  Peerage,  unless  the  estate  of  the  eldest  son  is  Entailed, 
and  secured  to  the  one  who  may  be  heir  to  the  title  :  and  on  this  point 
you  did  not  enlighten  us.  According  to  what  you  said,  the  Fitzwilliams 
can  divide  their  estates  from  generation  to  generation,  without  limits. 
Suppose  they  should  do  so, — if  the  family  increase,  the  estates,  in 
course  of  time,  will  be  reduced  to  the  naiTowest  compass,  and  the  Fitz- 
williams will  only  be  forty-shilling  freeholders.  Now,  could  a  forty- 
shilling  freeholder  be  a  Peer  ?  Will  the  law  of  the  land  allow  a  roan 
of  such  a  small  estate,  to  be  a  Lord,  an  Earl,  or  a  Buke  1  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  it  will  not.  If  I  be  wrong,  I  wish  to  be  put  right.  I  wish 
the  people  at  large  to  be  enlightened  on  this  subject.  You  have  com- 
menced a  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  I  wish  you  to  continue  it  till 
I  the  people  understand  the  subject  thoroughly,  /say,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  on  which  you  say  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  acted,  would 
annihilate  the  Aristocracy, — would  abolish  the  Peerage  altogether,  and 
thus  destroy,  what  is  called,  one  of  the  three  estates  or  powers  of  the 
realm.  If  every  Ai-istocrat  in  the  country  cannot  do  as  you  say  Fitz- 
william has  done  ; — if  Fitzwilliam's  children  cannot  do  as  you  say  their 
father  has  done  ; — if  the  Aristocrats  and  their  children  cannot  divide 
their  estates  from  generation  to  generation,  diminishing  them  at  each  suc- 
cessive step,  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  compass,  then  your  re- 
marks in  the  Cloth-hall  Yard  were  false,  and  the  impression  you  made 
on  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  was  false.  If  the  Aristocrats 
and  their  children  can  thus  divide  and  sub-divide  their  estates  with- 
out restriction,  and  thus  reduce  the  estate  of  each  individual  without 
limits,  then  I  confess  that  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  in  this 
country  is  such  as  might,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  land,  be 
gut  over.  But  even  then,  according  to  your  own  showing,  the  existing 
generation  of  Aristocrats,  as  well  as  the  next  generation,  may  be  so  tied 
and  bound  by  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  that  the^  cannot 
divide,  or  sell,  or  in  any  way  alienate  a  portion  of  their  estates,  until 
their  successor,  and  theu'  successor's  successor,  and,  if  I  understood  yon 
rightly,  even  his  successor  too,  have  come  of  age.  I  understood  you  to 
state,  that  they  can  entail  the  land  for  two  existing  lives,  and  for  the 
life  of  one  individual  not  at  present  existing  ; — now  suppose  the  great 
part  of  the  land  of  this  country  to  be  entailed,  the  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  landlords,  even  according  to  this  plan,  must  be 
entirely  locked  up.  But  the  truth  is,  this  law,  though  in  words  as  you 
describe  it,  does,  in  general,  operate  as  a  law  of  perpetual  entail.  I  have 
no  objection  to  you  stating  what  the  law  of  the  countr}',  in  reference  to 
land,  literally  is  ;  but  I  have  an  objection  to  you  stating  the  matter  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  make  a  false  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  its  substance  and  operation.  It  is  possible  to  tell  even 
the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  false  impression  on  the  minds  of 
our  hearers.  It  was  in  this  way  that  you  told  the  truth  in  the  Cloth  Hall 
Yard.  You  made  use  of  literal  truth,  as  a  means  of  propagating  stih~ 
stantial  error.     You  made  use  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  give  people 
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false  ideas  of  ite-^jfonce.  You  took  advantage  of  the  confidence  that 
Iplaced  in  you, — ^you  took,  advantage  of:  the  credit  which  I  gave  yoa 
for  candour  and  truthfulness,  to  make  a  false  impression  with  respect 
to  my  statements,  and  to  mislead  your  less  enlightened  and  less  descri- 
miuating  hearers.  Of  this  I  do  complain.  Such  conduct  was  unworthy 
of  a  man  ;  it  was  especially  unworthy  of  a  professor  of  Christianity. 
And  it  was  especially  criminal  on  the  important  and  solemn  occasion 
on  which  we  were  assembled  in  the  Cloth  Hall  Yard.  Suppose  j'ou  had 
said,  '  Mr.  Barker  has  not  given  you  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  I  will  give 
it  you .  Mr.  Barker  however  has  given  you  the  substance  of  the  law 
correctly,  and  he  has  fairlj'  described  the  effects  or  the  working  of  the 
law.'  In  spsaking  thus-  you  would  have  been  doing  justice  to  truth. 
In  speaking  thus  you  would  have  been  doing  yourself  honour,  and  doing 
your  hearers  good.  In  speaking  thus  you  would  have  been  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  people,  promoting  the  interests  of  truth,  and  aiding  the 
cause  of  reform.  In  speaking  thus,  you  would  Jiave  been  acquitting 
yourself  like  a  man  and  like  a  Christian,  and  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  solemn  position  in  which  you  stood,  as  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  largest  constituency  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  sorry  you 
did  not  spsak  thus.  It  was  exceedingly  wrong  of  you  to  speak  in  such 
a  waj'  as  to  make  the  impression,  that  there  was  no  such  law  in  force 
in  this  kingdom  as  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.  I  was 
astonished  that  the  men  who  stood  upon  the  Cloth  Hall  steps,  should 
use  their  influence  to  prevent  me  from  replj/ing  to  your  misrepresentations 
on  this  important  subject.  I  wonder  too  that  the  newspapers  should 
have  allowed  your  remarks  on  this  subject  to  pass  without  exposui'e 
and  rebuke.  But  a  time  is  coming,  when  falsehood  and  fraud  will  be 
no  longer  endured: — when  people  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
truth.  A  time  is  coming,  when  the  people  at  large  will  be  too  enlight- 
ened to  be  imposed  upon  by  partial  or  deceitful  representations  of  great 
and  national  questions. 

Your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  on  land, 
shall  be  noticed  in  my  next.  JOSEPH  BARKER. 


PEOPLE'S  CHARTER  UNION. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  which  I  have  received  by  post.  I  pub- 
lish it  with  pleasure.  It  expresses  my  own  sentiments,  What  "is  the  People's 
Charter  Union  mentioned  in  the  heading  1  And  what  are  its  objects  ?  And 
■what  19  it  doing? — J.  Barker. 

THE   COUNCIL   OF   TUE    PEOPLE'S   CHARTER    CNION    TO    THE   CHARTISTS  ! 

'  Fellow  Chartists, — It  is  our  duty  at  the  present  time,  not  only  emphat- 
ieally  to  contradict  the  calumny  of  those  who  say  that  Chartism  means  riot 
and  disorder,  but  also  to  protest  against  some — calling  themselves  Chartists — 
who  seem  to  think  that  our  principles  can  triumph  through  violent  means, 
recommended  and  fostered  in  too  many  instances  by  Government  Spies  and  In- 
formers. We  believe  that  violent  conduct  would  both  disgrace  our  Cause  and 
materially  retard  its  triumph.  We  believe  that  there  is  at  present  no  occa- 
sion for  any  use  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  that  no  good  could 
come  of  using  force.  We  believe,  also,  that  in  all  projected  outbreaks,  the 
authorities  are  almost  sure  to  be  well  informed  of  all  the  plans  and  details  of 
proceeding  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  even  now  endeavours  are  being 
made  to  entrap  the  daring  and  the  unwary,  and  that  the  old  spy-system  is  in 
force  again.  We  entreat  you,  if  you  value  our  Sacred  Cause  sufficiently  to  de- 
sire that  it  should  worthily  succeed,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  own 
safety,  utterly  to  repudiate  all  violent  designs,  to  suspect  those  who  would  in- 
cite you  to  violence,  and  to  refuse  even  to  listen  to  their  incitements.  We  de- 
nounce both  the  concoctors  and  the  abettors  of  such  designs  as  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  our  future  freedom,  and  also  of  the  liberties  of  speech  and  meeting 
still  allowed  us.  We  implore  you  not  to  furnish  any  excuse  to  those  who 
would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  depriving  us  of  those  liberties  ;  and  most 
earnestly  we  counsel  you,  while  you  never  flinch  from  openly  asserting  your 
determination  to  obtain  the  People's  Charter,  that  you  will  as  resolutely  avoid 
any  secret  proceedings  by  whomsoever  advised.  Let  all  our  acts  be  open  as 
the  day,  frank  and  fearless  as  our  truth,  that  our  fellow  countrymen  of  all  classes 
and  opinions  may  judge  our  conduct  !  By  such  means  we  shall  deserve  and 
win  the  rights  of  freemen.' 

Signed,  James  Watson,  Wm.  Moore,  W.  J.  Linton,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  J.  Hop- 
pey,  J.  Baiubridge,  Edward  Cross,  Thomas  Wilson,  J.  Hyde,  R.  Moore,  E.  S. 
JFraucis,  William  Addiscott,  J.  Dobson  CoUet,  J.  H.  HolUday. 
August,  29,  1848. 

A  friend  has  sent  me  the  first  report  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Charter 
TJhion,  adopted  October  10th,  lti&.  From  this  report  it  seems,  that  the 
People's  Charter  Union  is  a  new  political  association,  foi-med  in  April  last. 
Its  object  appears  to  be  to  collect  together  the  moral  force  friends  of  Chartism, 
and  to  unite  them  in  peaceful  labours  for  the  spread  of  Chartist  principles 


through  the  country,  and  for  the  establishment  of  those  principles  as  law.  The 
report  states,  that  during  the  six  months  of  the  Union's  existence,  the  Council 
have  convened  six  general  meetings  of  members.  Four  public  meetings  at 
John  Street  ;  six  at  Farringiiok  Hall,  and  one  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  Citt 
Road  :— that  the  I  slington  members  have  held  eight  public  meetings ; — that 
the  John  Street  members  have  met  weekly  for  purposes  of  discussion; — that 
these  meetings  have  been  chiefly  convened  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the' 
People's  Charter  ;  but  that  the  duty  of  protesting  against  the  passing  of  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  laws  by  the  mis-representatives  of  the  people  has 
not  been  omitted.  The  Council  have  also  printed  and  distributed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Union,  and  two  thousand  copies: 
of  a  petition  to  Parliament.  The  petition  to  Parliament  proves,  that  the. 
majority  of  members  are  returned  by  less  than  nineti/  thousand  electors.  The 
petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by  Colonel  Thompson  :  and  printed,  with 
the  votes.  I  should  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  petition.  The  Council  have  also 
issued  an  address  to  their  fellow  Chartists,  the  address  which  we  have  given 
above,  cautioning  them  against  being  led  into  any  of  the  plots  concocted 
or  encouraged  by  the  Whigs.  The  Council  refer  to  the  disaffection  prevailing 
through  the  country,  and  to  the  spirit  of  turbulence  which  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  has  shown  itself,  and  very  justly  declare,  that  they  regard  our 
tyrant  rulers  as  the  principal  cause  of  these  evils,  and  regard  the  men  who  up- 
hold the  present  system  of  mis-government,  whether  they  be  legislators  or 
electors,  as  the  real  criminals,  responsible  for  whatever  convulsions  may  shake 
the  order  of  society  or  the  safety  of  property.  The  Council  state  that  their 
mission  has  been  to  show,  that  the  People's  Charter  may  be  advocated,  not 
only  without  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  also  without  alfording  a  pretext  for  the 
interference  of  the  authorities.  But  perhaps  the  Council  of  the  People's 
Charter  Union  are  more  indebted  to  their  good  fortune  than  to  their  jirudence 
for  their  freedom  from  Government  prosecution.  And  I  imagine  that  those 
who  act  on  the  principle  of  never  risking  a  Government  prosecution,  will 
never  do  much  towards  enlightening  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  liberalizing 
the  Government  of  the  nation.  I  did  myself  think  that  I  had  taken  good  care 
to  give  the  Government  no  pretext  for  prosecuting  me.  I  had  studiously 
avoided  all  connection  with  violent  parties  and  violent  principles.  I  had  in- 
variably recommended  moral  force,  and  opposed  physical  force.  Still,  the 
authorities  arrested  me  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  I  must  take  my 
trial  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  I  speak  not  thus  to  intimidate  the  Council  of 
the  People's  Charter  Union,  but  simply  to  warn  them  against  sacrificing  their 
principles,  or  losing  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  their  country,  for  fear  of 
provoking  a  Government  prosecution. 

The  Council  very  properly  observe,  that  plots  for  the  overthrow  of  Govern- 
ment are  very  seldom  entered  into,  even  by  the  most  head-strong  and  inex- 
perienced, unless  they  are  fomented  by  Government  spies  and  informers.  The 
Council  express  a  hope,  that  the  disaffection  created  by  the  enormous  expenses 
of  an  inefficient  Government,  will  shortly  bring,  what  at  present  are  denomi- 
nated the  better  classes,  to  unite  with  them  in  seeking  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Charter  as  law.  They  warn  the  people  against  being  satisfied  with  House- 
hold Suffrage ;  and  urge  them  to  claim  Universal  Sufi'rage,  and  to  be  content 
with  nothing  less.  They  call  upon  the  people,  by  firmness  and  courage,  by 
peace,  law,  and  order,  to  prove,  that  nothing  can  allay  the  agitation  which  is 
now  fomenting  through  the  land,  but  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
People's  Charter  as  law.  I  wish  the  Union  success.  But  they  must  work  with 
spirit  and  energy,  if  they  wish  to  gather  round  them  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  effect  a  speedy  reform  in  the  Government. 

A  MAYOR  AND  A  COUNCILLOR. 

Sir, — I  have  to  inform  you,  that  the  Mayor  will  attend  Divine  Service,  at  the 
Parish  Church,  on  Sunday  Morning  next,  when  a  Sermon  will  be  preach- 
ed, and  a  Collection  made,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Infikjiary  ;  and 
His  Worship  respectfully  requests  Members  of  Council  who  can  conve- 
niently attend  with  him  on  this  occasion,  to  assemble  at  the  Court  House, 
at  ten  o'clock.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 

,  Town  Clbbe. 

ANSWER. 

Sir,— I  have  an  objection  to  attend  the  Parish  Church  as  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  go  as  a  private  individual,  just 
to  hear  what  the  vicar  had  to  say,  and  to  witness  the  performances  of  his  assist- 
ants ;  but  I  should  have  an  objection  to  go  as  a  member  of  the  Town  Council. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  do  I  believe 
in  the  goodness  or  propriety  of  the  prayers  and  forms  of  the  church.  I  have 
besides,  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  clergy.  I  believe  them  all  to  be  perjured  men. 
I  regard  them  as  the  tools  of  a  tyrannical  Government.  They  are  bound  by  oath, 
to  say  what  no  one  believes  to  be  true  ;  to  teach  what  all  men  of  understanding, 
must  know  to  he  false ;  and  to  practise  what  in  my  judgment  is  exceedingly  fool- 
ish and  injurious.  Besides,  if  I  were  to  go  to  the  Parish  Church,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  itand,  or  kneel,  or  bow  according  to  the  custom  of  church-going-people, 
or  the  instructions  of  the  Rubric.  If  I  went  to  the  church,  I  should  go,  as  I 
go  to  a  lecture ;  just  to  hear  what  is  said,  and  to  see  what  is  done,  and  to 
make  such  a  us«  of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  as  might  to  me  seem  best. 
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It  may  not  be  amisB  perhaps  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
wording  of  your  respectful  invitation.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  performances 
at  the  Parish  Church  are  '  divine  sekvice.'  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
serves to  be  called  divine  service,  but  seeking  after  truth,  and  labouring  to 
benefit  mankind.  Visiting  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked, 
furnishing  useful  employment  to  the  unemployed  :  thus  affording  them  the 
means  of  "supporting  themselves  and  their  families,  instructing  men  in  religion, 
philosophy,  morality,  and  politics,  labouring  for  the  reformation  of  bad 
systems  of  government,— in  short,  doing  anything  to  make  men  wiser  and 
better  and  happier  I  regard  as  divine  service  :  but  reading  foolish  and  con- 
tradictory creeds  and  forms  of  prayer,  and  going  through  a  lot  of  useless  and 
irrational  forms,  I  do  not  regard  as  divine  service. 

I  write  not  thus  out  of  any  disrespect  to  you  or  the  Mayor,  but  simply  out 
of  regard  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  religion. 

Your's  KespectfuUy, . 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

London,  December  6th,  1848. 

Sib,— In  the  last  number  of  The  People  there  are  two  assertions  relative  to 
the  Koyal  Family,  which  are  unfounded,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  be 
happy  to  correct.  First,  the  statement  of  the  previous  marriage,  in  1816,  of 
Prince  Leopold.  You  will  find,  by  referring  to  the  Almanack  of  Saxegotha, 
(p.  68,  in  the  edition  of  1S49,  now  already  published,)  '  that  an  elder  brother 
of  the  Prince,  Ferdinand  George  Augustus,  was  married  January  2nd,  1816,  to 
Maria  Antonietta  Gabriella,  daughter  of  Francis  Joseph,  Prince  of  Kohary,  (in 
your  paper  misprinted  Cohaky).  I  conceive  that  your  contributor  has  mis- 
taken this  Prince  for  his  brother,  to  whom  the  same  work  attributes  no  mar- 
riage, previous  to  his  union  with  the  Princess  Charlotte.  Secondly,  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan was  undoubtedly  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards  William 
IT.),  and  not  of  the  Prince  Kegent. 

"With  much  general  approbation  of  your  writings  and  political  opinions, 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly,  Phbucola. 

We  are  obliged  to  Publicola,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  his  further  con- 
tributions.— J.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


KiCHAKD  AEKwraoHT,  Kendal,  asks  me  what  is  my  opinion  of  the  law  of 
development,  as  set  forth  in  the  work  entitled,  '  Vestiges  of  the  Katural  His- 
tory of  Creation.'  I  answer,  I  have  hardly  formed  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  subject.  I  have  read  the  work  to  which  he  refers,  as  well  as  the  sequel  to 
that  work,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  am  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
a  great  deal  of  what  the  author  says ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  have 
feith  in  the  author's  theory.  The"  theorj-  of  the  author  is,  that  all  living  beings 
have  proceeded  originally  from  the  lowest  forms  of  being, — that  the  lower 
forms  of  being  gradually  develope  themselves  or  become  more  perfect,  and 
give  birth  to  higher  or  more  perfect  forms  of  being,— he  therefore  contends 
that  man,  for  instance,  is  the  offspring  of  the  monkey  ;  the  monkey  of  the 
quadruped  ;  the  quadruped  of  preceding  inferior  animals ;  and  these  from  pre- 
ceding races  still  inferior,  until  at  length  we  come  to  the  most  imperfect  forms 
of  animal  life  existing,  which  he  regards  as  the  parents  of  all  living  things. 
His  opinion  is,  that  there  is  a  universal  law  of  progressive  development,  ac- 
cording to  which  inferior  animals,  in  certain  circumstances,  give  birth  to 
animals  superior  to  themselves,  and  according  to  which  these  superior  animals, 
in  course  of  time,  give  birth  to  animals  still  superior  to  themselves,  and^^so  on, 
in  slow,  but  ceaseless  and  everlasting,  progression.  The  author  of  the  Vestirjes 
of  the  Katural  History  of  Creation  giyts  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  present 
races  of  human  beings  will,  in  the  eternal  future  that  is  before  them,  give 
birth  to  more  perfect  forms  of  being  than  themselves,  and  that  those  will  give 
birth  to  more  perfect  forms  of  being  still,  world  without  end.  He  regards  the 
different  portions  of  the  human  family  as,  in  one  respect,  different  orders  of 
beings.  He  looks  upon  the  negro  as  an  imperfectly  developed  human  being. 
He  looks  upon  the  European  or  Caucassian  races  as  more  perfectly  developed 
human  beings.  The  reasonings  of  our  author  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 
The  facta  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  theory  are  many  of  them  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  important.  And  though  he  has  not  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing me  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he  has  certainly  afforded  me  much 
pleasure,  and  given  me  considerable  information. 

Many  have  denounced  the  work  as  atheistical.  For  myself,  I  can  see  no 
connection  between  atheism  and  the  author's  principles.  AH  that  this  author 
says  might  be  true,  and  yet  God  be  as  truly  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  the  Father  of  the  human  family,  as  on  any  other  theory.  Our  oit- 
thor  regards  God  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things.  He  regards  God 
as  the  author  of  that  law  of  development  which  he  believes  to  pervade  the 
universe,  according  to  which  he  believes  that  mankind  has  been  formed. 

My  friend,  Charles  Heath,  Hope  Street,  Shelton,  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
■wishes  me  to  caution  Mr.  Lewis  and  others,  not  hastily  to  invest  their  property 
in  the  Potter's  Emigration  Society.  He  says  that  his  opinion  is,  that  money 
invested  in  that  society,  would  not  be  safe.    He  wishes  Mr.  Lewis  to  enquire 


into  the  operations  of  the  society,  and  to  ask  whether  the  society  be  not  iir 
debt.  He  wishes  all  to  be  careful  before  they  join  the  association.  He  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  Bull,  Portage,  Prarieville,  Colnmbis, 
Wisconsin  Territory.  It  is  dated  Pottersville.  Thomas  Bull  complains,  that 
he  and  his  family  have  had  nothing  from  the  store  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pounds  of  flour,  and  that  they  have  not  had  so  much  as  a  grain  of  salt  but  what 
they  had  to  make.  He  writes  to  some  friends  at  Jersey,  in  the  United  States, 
telling  them  that  they  may  think  themselves  blest  that  they  are  there,  and 
says  he  thinks  those  emigrants  who  came  out  with  him  have  taken  a  wise 
step  in  not  coming  up  to  Pottersville.  He  says,  that  only  three  of  those  that 
have  gone  up  to  that  place,  since  he  and  his  family  went,  have  staid  there. 
They  have  gone  into  various  quarters  for  employment.  He  intends 
to  leave  in  search  of  employment  himself  as  soon  as  possible.  He  states 
that  the  land  is  in  jeopardy  for  debts  which  have  been  contracted,  and  that 
the  credit  of  the  society's  agent  is  gone ;  and  that  he  expects  the  creditors  will 
take  the  land,  and  pay  themselves.  He  states  too,  that  the  situation  of  Mill- 
waukie  is  not  very  healthy ;  that  several  were  ill  of  the  fever  and  ague  when 
he  was  there.     He  speaks  highly  of  Jersey,  and  longs  to  be  there. 

Some  of  the  things  of  which  Thomas  Bull  complains,  would  not,  to  me,  be 
very  great  calamities  ;  yet  on  the  whole,  we  think  his  statements  are  snch  as 
to  render  it  advisable,  and  necessary  in  fact,  that  any  who  think  of  joining  the 
Potter's  Emigration  Society,  or  going  to  the  society's  estate,  should  be  careful 
to  make  full  inquiries,  and  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  before  they  take 
snch  a  step. 

1  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Evans,  respecting  the  Potter's 
Emigration  Society,  which  we  hope  to  notice  at  length  hereafter.  Mr. 
Evans,  the  founder  of  the  society,  speaks  favourably  of  its  workings  and  its 
prospects. 

We  cannot  ourselves  decide  as  to  the  merits  of  the  society.  Nor  can  we  enter 
at  large  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  Our  plan  must  be,  to  give  such  in- 
formation respecting  the  United  States  as  we  know,  or  have  very  good  reason 
to  believe,  to  be  correct,  and  leave  our  readers  to  choose  their  own  course. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  any  particular  association,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  United  States,  at  present,  is  the  land  of  hope  to  the  oppressed  and 
starving  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  safest  way,  for  those  who  are  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  own 
emigration,  is  to  go  as  free  and  independent  individuals,  unfettered 
by  the  arrangements  of  any  association,  to  look  for  employment  for  them- 
selves in  some  healthy  part  of  the  States,  and,  after  earning  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money,  buy  land,  or  travel  in  search  of  better  employment,  just  as  they  may 
see  to  be  best.  But  no  individual  should  stop  near  the  coast.  The  best 
way  is  to  go  at  once  as  far  as  Ohio,  or  still  further.  Near  the  coast  there  are- 
almost  always  plenty  of  people  seeking  employment;  whereas  further  on 
towards  the  interior,  labourers  can  hardly  ever  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. 

A  friend  writes  to  state  that  certain  individuals  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
packages  of  my  tracts  to  him,  blurred  and  blotted,  in  unpaid  letters,  and  wishes 
me  to  request  my  friends  not  to  take  in  any  unpaid  letters.  I  may  add,  that 
I  was  frequently  insulted  and  robbed  in  the  same  way  myself  some  time  ago. 
But  since  I  acted  on  the  principle  of  returning  unpaid  letters,  I  have  not  been 
often  troubled  in  that  manner. 

I  am  obliged  to  G.  C.  for  his  verses.  The  spirit  and  sentiment  are  excel- 
lent ;  but  the  poetry  is  not  sufficiently  good. 


Subscriptions  to  tlie  Defence  Fond. 

Mossley  Friends,  by  James  Robinson,  .£25. 

John  Jewett,  Ebchester,  15s. 

From  W.  Cookson  ;  1 2s.  from  Kidderminster  friends. 

From  two  friends  at  Eardington,  3s.  5d. 

From  Joshua  llushworth,  Padiham,  20s. 

From  J.  Wright,  Hawarden :  collected  by  Joseph  Aspbury  and  Edward 
Ellis,  lOs.  ;  collected  by  J.  S.  3s. ;  contributed  by  J.  S.  Ss. ;  contributed  by 
J.  K.  Is.  6d. ;  a  few  friends  at  Hawarden,  Ss.  6d. — £1  88. 

John  Wright  states,  he  will  receive  subscriptions  for  Hawarden,  and  Joseph 
Aspbury,  for  Buckley. 

The  following  is  from  D.  Greenwood,  Manchester :  proceeds  of  tea  party, 
£1  43.  lid. ;  proceeds  from  the  'Trial  of  Barleycorn,'  £1  5s.  3d.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  subscribed  as  follows :  Mr.  W.  Ricketts,  £1  5s. : 
Mr.  D.  Greenwood,  53. ;  Mr.  P.  Hanning,  5s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Hirst,  5s. ;  Mr.  R.  Allin, 
5s. ;  Mr.  R.  Cooper,  5s. ;  Mr.  G.  Just,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  J.  Hampson,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr. 
Nattal,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Lamb,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  P.  Pott*,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Towns,  23.  6d. ; 
Mr.  J.  Crawford,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Frost,  2s.  tid. ;  Mr.  J.  Leigh,  Is.  6d.— £6  Is.  8d. 
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Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  was  now  on  her  way  to  England,  and 
was  daily  expected  to  land  on  our  shores.  On  the  6th  of  June  she 
arrived  in  London,  and  was  hailed  hy  the  shouts  of  vast  multitudes  of 
people.  On  the  sixth  day  after  her  arrival,  a  message  was  delivered 
from  the  King  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  containing  certain 
charges  against  her.  On  the  following  Thursday  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  investigate  the  matter.  The 
Queen  however  transmitted  a  communication  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, protesting  against  the  reference  of  the  accusations  against  her 
to  a  secret  (rilnmal,  and  demanding  an  open  investigation  of  her  con- 
duct. The  Queen  was  treated  in  the  most  cruel  and  unworthy  man- 
ner. The  profligate  King,  her  husband,  and  the  unprincipled  Aris- 
tocrats that  surrounded  him,  united  their  efforts  to  insult  and  torture 
and  destroy  her.  We  cannot  go  through  the  particulars  of  the  infa- 
mous prosecution  which  the  King  and  his  aristocratic  ministers  insti- 
tuted against  the  Queen.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  vilest  profligate, 
the  most  brutal  and  abandoned  wretch,  the  greatest  adulterer  and  for- 
nicator, the  most  heartless  and  wholesale  destroyer  of  innocence  and  vir- 
tue, the  most  cruel,  and  filthy,  and  debased  of  men,  the  false,  the  faithless, 
the  inhuman,  unfeeling,  and  shameless  traitor,  that  promised  eternal 
love  and  unceasing  constancy  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  to  Mrs.  Crouch,  to 
Mrs.  Billington,  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  to  others  too  numerous  to 
name,  now  stood  forth  to  prosecute  his  injured  and  insulted  wife,  and 
to  seek  to  have  her  deprived  of  her  crown  and  dignity  on  a  charge  of 
adultery.  Never  did  a  Prince  and  a  Government  more  grievously 
provoke  the  indignation  of  a  people,  than  George  the  Fourth  and  his 
advisers.  The  indignation  of  the  people  was  such,  that  many  of  the 
peers  feared  for  their  personal  safety,  in  going  to  and  coming  from 
the  house. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  the  trial  commenced, 
the  Government  were  obliged  to  employ  a  number  of  workmen  in 
forming  double  rows  of  strong  timber  from  St.  Margaret's  Church  to 
the  King's  Bench  Office  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  upper  extremity 
of  Abingdon  Street  on  the  other,  so  as  to  enclose  the  whole  area  in 
front  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  done  to  form  a  passage  to  the 
house  for  the  carriages  of  the  Peers.  Within  this  area  a  large  body 
of  police  were  placed,  under  the  direction  of  the  high  bailiff  and  high 
constable.  A  very  strong  body  of  foot-guards  were  also  posted  in  the 
King's  Bench  Office,  the  Record  Office,  and  in  the  other  apartments, 
near  or  fronting  the  street.  Military  were  also  stationed  in  West- 
minster Hall.  But  the  task  were  almost  endless,  to  describe  the  pre- 
cautions which  were  employed  by  the  Government  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, and  the  protection  of  their  party  on  this  occasion. 

The  Queen  attended  the  House  of  Lords  in  person.  As  she  passed 
through  the  streets  she  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  acclamations 
and  shouts  of  applause  from  all  classes  of  society.  And  this  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  trial. 


Though  insulted  by  the  King  and  the  press,  she  was  cheered  and 
applauded  by  the  people.  The  country  saw  through  the  infamous 
attack  upon  tire  Queen,  and  resented  it  as  an  insult  on  the  com- 
munity. 

On  the  fifty-first  day  of  the  trial,  the  bill  that  had  been  introduced 
against  the  Queen  was  lost.  The  voice  of  an  indignant  and  insulted 
people  triumphed.  The  King  and  his  unprincipled  aristocratic  ministers 
were  obliged  to  yield  before  the  storm  of  public  indignation,  which 
their  infamous  proceedings  had  called  forth. 

In  1821,  the  Government  still  went  on  in  their  career  of  oppression 
and  persecution.  Instead  of  giving  the  people  their  rights,  they  in- 
flicted pains  and  penalties  upon  them.  Instead  of  granting  them 
their  liberties,  they  passed  new  Acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  The 
Aristocrats,  and  their  infamous  master,  the  King,  abhorred  the  very 
name  of  liberty,  and  laboured  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  utterly  to 
annihilate  and  extirpate  it.  They  bound  the  advocates  of  reform  with 
chains,  and  lodged  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  their  country  in 
dungeons.  They  nevertheless  prepared  the  way,  though  undesignedly, 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberty,  and  the  utter  annihilation  of  class 
legislation  for  ever.  They  created  a  spirit  of  hatred  in  the  people  for 
class  legislation,  which  has  never  since  slumbered.  The  Aristocrats 
revealed  so  plainly,  made  so  manifest,  their  hatred  of  popular  right  ; 
they  showed  themselves  so  utterly  opposed  to  every  thing  like  justice 
and  humanity  ; — they  showed  themselves  so  ready  to  torture  and  to 
kill  the  men  who  manifested  an  attachment  to  the  peopIe,and  a  devo- 
tion to  their  interests,  that  the  people  have  never  forgotten  them,  and 
never  can  forget  them.  There  is  that  in  the  hearts  of  millions  which 
will  never  be  satisfied,  till  the  power  of  the  Aristocrats  is  utterly 
broken,  and  the  government  of  the  country  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  friends  of  the  people.  The  day  will 
come,  when  no  set  of  governors  will  be  endured,  who  do  not  rule  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  show,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  both 
understand  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  are  disposed  to  promote 
those  interests.  The  maxim,  '  that  the  people  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,'  is  exploded,  and  another  maxim 
has  taken  its  place,  '  that  people  are  not  bound  to  obey  a  Government 
which  trifles  with  their  rights  and  interests. 

Though  'the  Bill  '  was  abandoned,  the  Queen  received  little  benefit 
from  its  abandonment.  She  was  still  regarded  by  the  King  and  his 
accomplices  in  crime,  as  a  sort  of  outlaw.  The  Palaces  were  closed 
against  her.  She  was  refused  admission  to  Westminster  Abbey  on 
the  day  of  her  husband's  coronation. 

On  the  oOth  of  July,  the  Queen  was  much  indisposed. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  Lord  Sidmouth  left  town  for  Portsmouth,  in 
order  to  see  the  King,  his  master,  and  to  give  him  intelligence  with 
respect  to  the  progress  of  the  Queen's  indisposition.  On  the  seventh 
of  August,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten  at  night,  the  Queen  died, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  age.  Our  author  regards  it  as  somewhat 
singular,  that  George  IV  contrived  to  be  absent  both  at  the  death  of 
his  daughter  and  his  wife. 

On  landing  at  Howth,  the  King  addressed  the  multitude  assembled 
to  receive  him,  and  said,  among  other  strange  things,  '  that  that  was 
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the  happkst  day  of  his  life.''  The  speech  altogether  was  a  foolish 
one.  Our  author  intimates  that  the  Queen  was  poisoned,  and  says, 
that  in  an  early  stage  of  her  Majesty's  disorder,  her  bowels  were  much 
relaxed,  and  then,  speedily  afterwards,  as  much  the  contrary.  The 
physicians  and  learned  gentlemen  only  were  in  attendance.  Her 
ladies  saw  her  Majesty  but  very  seldom.  William  Austin,  the  protege 
of  the  Queen,  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  room,  and  while  her 
Majesty  was  dying,  he  was  standing  outside  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
weeping  bitterly.  He  was  however  permitted  to  enter  the  room  when 
her  Majesty  was  expiring  ;  as  were  also  several  of  the  visitors.  He 
then  gives  a  number  of  other  particulars  of  a  suspicious  description, 
and  adds,  that  the  body,  very  speedily  after  life  was  extinct,  be- 
came very  much  disfigured ;  and  says,  that  though  the  body  was 
washed  and  prepared  for  the  grave  clothes  in  less  than  two  hours  after 
death,  it  exhibited  a  very  great  change,  as  well  as  being  much  swollen. 
He  mentions  a  number  of  other  suspicious  circumstances,  all  confirm- 
ing the  suspicion  or  impression,  that  the  Queen  was  unfairly  disposed  of. 
Our  author  next  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  persecutors  of  the 
Queen,  and  of  the  salaries  they  received  from  the  King.  This  list 
is  as  follows  : 

First.— LORD  LIVERPOOL,  as  First    Lord    of  the         £. 

Treasury 6,000 

As  Commissioner  for  India       ...  ...  ...  ...        1,500 

As  Clerk  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  3,500 

His  family   connexions   enjoying,   annually,  places  and 
pensions,  to  the  amount  of  ...  ...  ...  ...      22,450 

Making  altogether  the  enormous  sum  of  ...  ...      33,450 

Second. — LORD  ELDON,  the  son  of  a  coal  merchant 
at  Newcastle,  who  rose,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  serving  his 
patrons,  '  through  evil  and  through  good  report.'  The  in- 
come of  this  late  Lord  Chancellor  is  too  extensive  for  our 
detail.     Say  ."  ...     27,000 

Third.— THE  EARL  OF   WESTMORLAND,  who 
received,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  ...  ...  ...  ...        4,000 

His  son,  as  Colonel,  Aid-de-Camp,  and  Ambassador    ...        4,800 
Making  the  annual  sum  of       ...  .  .  ...  ...        8,800 

His  family  connexions  were  also  in  the  receipt  of  im- 
mense advantages. 

Fourth.— THE  EARL  OF   HARROWBY,  who  re- 
ceived, as  President  of  the  Council          ...          ...          ...  4,000 

His  Lordship's  relatives  were  enjoying  more  than        ...  7,000 

Making  the  annual  amount  of  ...          ...          ...          ...  11,000 

Fifth.— LORD  SIDMOUTH,  who  received  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Secretary  for  India,  the  sum  of 

His  son,  an  annual  sinecure  of... 
(Which  he  received  for  seventeen  years  previous  to  this  time.) 

Other  relatives  enjoying  the  sum  of 

Making  the  annual  amount  of  ... 

As  the  reward  of  VILLANY. 

Sixth.— THE  MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY, 
who  received  the  annual  simi  of  eight  thousand,  Jive  hundred 
pounds,  for  his  nohle  and  profitahle  services. 

The  exact  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  missions  of  this 
f/entleinan,  never  can  be  accurately  ascertained. — It  must 
H.1VE  BEEN  un.iENSK  !  Biit  his  Lordship  was  brother-in- 
law  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  jianly  Lord 
Stewart,  who  insulted  the  Qiieen  of  EnpVand  when  on  her 
travels.  To  this  '  sprig  of  nobility  '  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  favour  of  engaging  the 'now  «'t' r^oorrfi' witness, 
Majocci,  at  Vienna.  He  likewise  paid  from  the  public 
purse,  this  disgraceful  and  ungrate'ul  scoundrel,  for  the  evi- 
dence extorted  from  him.  For  a  correct  report  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, ue  refer  our  readers  to  the  trial  of  t'te  Queen. 


7,500 
3,000 

6,500 
17,000 


Seventh.— EARL  BATHURST,  who  received,  as  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  6  000 

Commissioner  for  India             ...          ...          ...          ...  1,500 

Sinecure  Teller              ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  2,750 

Joint  Clerk  of  the  Crown          ...          ...          ...          ...  1,600 

Clerk  of  Dispensations ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  473 

His  son,  Lord  Apsley,  Joint  Clerk  of  the  Crown          ...  1,600 
Second    son,    Deputy    Teller,    and    First    Clerk   to  the 

Treasury   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  3,000 

Second  son,  India  Commissioner          ...          ...          ...  1,500 

Thus  the   country  paid  for  its  numerous   obligations  to 

this  nobleman  annually     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  18,423 

Some  of  the  Bishops  are  also  closely  allied  to  this  family. 

Eighth.— THE  RIGHT  HON.  N.  VANSITTART, 
of  paper  notoriety,  who  received,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  small  annual  income  of  seven  thousand,  five 
hundred  pounds.  7,500 

Ninth.— LORD  :MELVILLE,  who  received,  as  First 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty       5,000 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  3,107 

Keeper  of  the  Signet 2,069 

Registrar  of  Seisins       ...  ..  ...  ...  ...        2,629 

Making  £12,805 

Tenth.— DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  ennobled  for 
his  extraordinary  humanity  in  cutliyig  up  his  fellow- 
creatures,  alias,  laicful  butchery  !  His  Grace^s  pensions 
amounting,  per  annum,  to  ticelve  thousand  pounds. 
Seven  hundred  thousands  were  also  granted  in  money  to 
purchase  estates. 

He  is,  moreover,  Field  Marshall,  Master  General  of  the 
Ordinance,  Colonel  of  Horse  a)id  Foot,  Colonel-xn-Chief  of 
the  Engineers,  Colonel -in- Chief  of  the  Artillery,  beside 
many  otlier  sources  of  emolument !  amounting  altogether 
to  the  loicl-ed  annual  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  ! 

The  heart  really  sickens  at  the  idea  of  bestowing  all  this 
money,  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  starving  tax-payers  of 
England,  upon  a  man  who  sanctioned  the  MURDER  of 
the  brave,  the  gloriously  brave,  JIarshal  Ney  !  and  who 
signed  the  protocols  for  the  disgraceful  stipulations  against 
the  unjortunate  Queen  Caroline  !  Yes,  Englishmen, 
these  have  been  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  '  Hero  of 
Waterloo,'  and  the  above  are  the  immense  suras  given  to 
him  annually,  in  proof  of  John  Bull's  gullibility. 

Eleventh.— THE  RIGHT  HON.  C.  BATHURST, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  brother-in-law 
of  the  impious  Sidmouth.  We  have  already  stated  the 
pickings  of  his  noble  family. 

Twelfth.— THE  RIGHT  HON.  WELLESLEY 
POLE,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  WelHngton,  who  received, 
as  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  Remembrancer  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  the  enormous  annual  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  !  20,000 

Thirteenth.— THE  RIGHT  HON.  F.  G.  ROBIN- 
SON, whose  family  annual  income  was  more  than  ...        4,000 

Fourteenth. — And  last,  though  not  least,  GEORGE 
CANNING.  When  out  of  office,  he  thought  the  injuries 
of  all  suffering  persons  ought  to  he  redressed.  But  when 
in  office,  he  had  always  an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  redress 
them.  This  gentleman  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where  he  held 
the  sinecure  situation  of  Ambassador,  which  cost  the 
country  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  18,000 

(^To  be  continued. J 
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TO  SIR  CULLING  EARDLEY  EARDLEY. 
( Continued  from  our  last. 


Sir, 


Your  remarks  on  ■what  I  said  on  the  subject  of  a  minimum  tax  of  five 
shillings  an  acre  on  land,  were  open  to  as  serious  objections  as  your  re- 
marks on  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.  You  made  the  impres- 
sion on  the  miuds  of  your  hearers,  that  the  principle  which  I  advocated 
had  been  tried  in  Ireland,  and  had  worked  injuriously.  You  spoke  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  many  to  suppose,  that  tlie  principle  I  advocated, 
namely,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre  on  all  good 
land,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  had  been  tried  in  Ireland,  and 
that  instead  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  land  there,  it  had  caused 
many  people  to  give  tip  the  cultivation  of  the  land  entirely.  Now,  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  this  point.  First,  has  the  principle 
which  I  advocated — the  principle  of  a  minimum  tax  of  five  shillings  an 
acre  on  all  good  land,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated — been  tried  in 
Ireland  ?  Has  it  been  tried  in  England?  Has  it  been  tried  in  any  part 
of  the  country  ?  If  you  say,  Yes  ;  will  j'ou  tell  me  where  ?  If  you  say 
Yes  ;  will  you  tell  me  the  effect  ?  I  confess  I  ask  these  questions  not 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  information,  but  to  induce  j'ou  to  make  such 
statements  as  may  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  remove  the 
false  impression  you  made  on  the  minds  of  some  of  them,  by  your  re- 
marks in  the  Clotli  Hall  Yard.  I  say  I  ask  not  these  questions  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  information  ;  because  I  know  that  the  principle  which 
I  unfold  and  advocate  never  has  been  tried  in  Ireland  or  in  England.  I 
also  know,  that  if  the  principle  had  been  tried,  it  must  of  necessity  have 
produced  the  happiest  results.  It  could  not  possibly  have  produced 
epil  results.     It  could  not  have  failed  to  produce  the  hest  results. 

I  have  stated,  that  one-third  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  at  present  uncultivated ;  but  we  will  not  insist  on  this  calculation, 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  within  the  truth.  Suppose  that  only  one-sixth 
of  the  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  uncultivated,  the  question 
is,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre  on  this  un- 
cultivated land;  supposing  the  land  to  be  ^oot^land  ;  capable  of  produc- 
ing, if  properly  cultivated,  good  crops  of  grain,  or  fruit,  or  vegetables  ; 
— I  say,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre  on  this 
land,  upon  those  who  have  it  in  their  possession  ?  Even  a  child  can  see 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  tax  would  be,  to  oblige  the  parties  who  have  it 
in  their  possession  either  to  cultivate  it,  and  thus,  by  making  it  produc- 
tive, enable  them  to  pay  the  tax ;  or  to  sell  it,  and  thus  free  themselves 
from  responsibility  for  the  yearlj^  tax  ;  or  else  to  give  it  up,  and  dis- 
own it,  and  leave  the  Government  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  tax 
would  inevitably  oblige  them  to  do  one  of  these  things.  No  man  would 
keep  a,  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  waste  land  in  his  pos- 
session, if  he  were  obliged  to  pay  five  shillings  an  acre  upon  that  land. 
But  even  if  an  individual  should  do  so,  the  country  would  still  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  tax  ;  for  an  unworthy  subject  would  thus  be  compelled  to 
bear  an  extra  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  thus  diminish  the  bur- 
dens borne  by  the  industrious  and  useful  subjects  of  the  Empire.  But 
no  man  would  keep  vast  tracts  of  land  uncultivated  and  waste,  under 
such  a  system  of  taxation.  A  man  would  be  obliged,  if  he  did  not  cul- 
tivate his  land  himself,  to  sell  it  to  some  one  else.  And  who  would 
huy  it,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  cultivate  it?  No  man  would  huj 
it  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  to  paj'  five  shillings  an  acre  upon  it 
yearly.  The  buyers  would  therefore  cultivate  it.  They  would  have 
no  other  means  of  preventing  the  land  from  being  a  loss  to  them.  Sup- 
pose they  gave  up  the  land,  the  Government  would  take  it  ;  and  suppose 
the  Government  were  to  go  on  the  principle  of  letting  out  the  land  to 
paupers  or  unemployed  people,  or  to  any  othsr  class  of  people,  on  con- 
dition that  they  paid  the  annual  tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  would 
there  not  be  plenty  ready  to  accept  the  offer  %  Would  there  not  be  men  of 
capital  who  would  be  glad  to  obtain  possession  of  land  on  such  con- 
ditions X  And  would  there  not  be  abundance  of  workmen  who  would  be 
glad  to  obtain  possession  of  a  patch  of  land  on  such  conditions  ?  Ask 
the  working  n.en  of  Yorkshire, — ask  the  miserable  paupers  of  York- 
shire,— ask  the  embarrassed  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  of  Yorkshire, — 
ask  even  some  of  the  richer  classes  and  anxious  capitalists  of  Yorkshire, 
whether  they  would  not  be  glad  to  obtain  possession  of  a  portion  of  good 
land  on  the  condition  of  paying  even  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  shillings  an 
acre  as  a  tax  to  the  Government.  I  know  that  five  out  of  six,  if  not 
nine  out  of  ten,  or  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  of  the  people  of  Yorkshire, 
whether  paupers,  labourers,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  or  small  capitalists, 
would  be  glad  to  obtain  land  on  such  terms  ; — the}-  would  embrace  the 
opportunity  with  avidity  and  joy*     They  would  think  it  one  of  the  best 


days  of  their  life,  which  enabled  them  to  obtain  possession  of  a  portion 
of  land  on  such  terms. 

Our  over-grown  land-monopolists  pretend  that  thej'  have  not  the 
means  of  cultivating  the  waste  land  on  their  estates,  or  of  improving  the 
cultivation  of  those  portions  of  their  land  which  are  at  present  partially 
cultivated  ;  hence  we  hear  of  them  seeking  loans  from  Government  to 
enable  them  to  cultivate  their  lands,  or  at  least  under /ij-ctoice  of  enabling 
them  to  cultivate  their  lands.  But  give  the  paupers  or  the  working 
population  control  over  those  lands, — give  them  the  liberty  to  cultivate 
those  lands  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  Government  five,  or  ten,  or 
even  twenty  sliillings  an  acre  a  year  as  a  tax, — give  them  liberty  thus 
to  cultivate  those  wastes,  and  give  them  security  that  when  they  have 
thus  cultivated  tliem,  they  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  land,  or  of  its 
produce,  or  of  the  value  of  their  improvements,  and  see  whether  they 
will  want  a  Government  loan  to  enable  them  to  drain  or  cultivate  it.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  experiment  made.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Government  afford  the  pauper  and  the  working  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  mean,  the  selfish, 
and  the  shiftless  Aristocrats,  how  quickly  and  effectually  they  could 
drain  and  fence  and  cultivate  the  land,  without  either  loan  or  capital. 
Give  the  pauper  or  the  working  population  a  spade,  a  mattock,  and  a 
hoe,  and  they  will  drain  and  fence  their  land  in  a  season  or  two.  They 
will  build  themselves  a  hut  in  a  month  or  so.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  they  vr\Si  make  the  land  into  a  garden,  and  supplant  their 
mud-walled  hut  by  a  comfortable  house  of  brick  or  stone.  Give  the 
pauper  or  the  working  population  the  opportunity,  and  without  the  aid 
of  a  loan  from  Government,  they  will  enrich  both  tlie  land  and  them- 
selves, and  enrich  the  country  as  well.  Give  the  pauper  or  the  working 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  opportunity  which  I  ask 
for  them,  and  pauperism  shall  disappear  in  a  year  ;  and  want  and  dis- 
content amongst  the  working  classes  shall  disappear  as  well,  and  the 
nation  at  large  shall  be  improved  and  blessed  in  every  way.  To  me 
the  thing  is  as  clear  as  the  light.  The  operation  of  the  principle  which 
I  imfolded  and  inculcated  in  the  Cloth  Hall  Yard,  and  which  you,  by 
your  remarks,  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  mystifying, — I  say  the 
operation  of  the  principle  which  I  unfolded  and  advocated  in  the  Cloth 
Hall  Yard,  could  be  no  other  than  that  which  I  have  here  laid  down. 
You  did  wrong,  Sir  Culling,  to  attempt  to  mystify  and  misrepresent  so 
important  a  principle.  You  did  wrong.  Even  if  your  election  had 
depended  upon  it,  you  ought  to  have  spoken  the  truth.  You  ought  to 
have  preferred  the  interests  of  truth  to  every  thing. 

But  perhaps  you  hardly  understood  my  principle.  Perhaps  you 
erred  through  ignorance.  Perhaps  you  made  a  false  impression  on  the 
minds  of  your  hearers,  in  consequence  of  labouring  under  false  impres- 
sions yourself.  Perhaps,  like  the  youthful  Fitzwilliam,  you  were  hur- 
ried and  embarrassed,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  with  which  you 
met,  and  the  questions  which  were  proposed  to  you.  If  so,  you  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  putting  matters  right.  You  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  yourself  on  this  suliject.  I  ask  you  to  improve 
this  opportunity.  I  ask  you  to  answer,  in  a  clear  and  definite  manner, 
the  statements  I  have  made.  I  ask  you  to  assist  me  in  making  this 
subject  plain  to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  country  at  large. 

I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  Cloth  Hall  Yard,  that  there  was  a  tax 
on  waste  land  already.  Now  I  ask  you,  first,  is  it  true  that  there  is  a 
tax  on  waste  land  ?  Is  it  true  that  waste  lands  are  rated  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor?  Is  it  true  that  all  waste  lands  are  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor? 
If  they  are,  I  ask  next,  on  what  principle  are  they  rated  ?  Or  at  what 
rate  are  they  taxed  ?  If  they  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  I  ask,  is  the  tax  which  is  laid  upon 
them  a  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  ?  If  not,  the  fact  of  tlieir  being  taxed  would 
not  affect  my  principle.  If  they  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  so  much  an  acre, 
please  to  inform  me.  I  ask,  secondly,  to  what  amount  are  waste  lands 
taxed  ?  T  stated,  that  if  the  waste  lands  yielded  nothing  to  the  owner 
or  the  holder  of  tliem,  the  holder  or  the  owner  had  no  tax  to  pay  for 
them.  I  understood  j'ou  to  contradict  me  on  this  point.  Did  you  con- 
tradict me,  or  did  you  not  ?  You  were  understood  by  manj'  to  contra- 
dict me.  Be  so  kind  as  to  set  this  matter  at  rest  by  an  explicit  and 
manly  avowal  of  your  principles. 

You  said  too,  that  in  consequence  of  the  tax  on  land,  certain  parties  in 
Ireland  had  been  obliged  to  give  tip  the  cultivation  of  tlieir  land,  and 
abandon  the  land  itself.  I  ask  now,  have  those  parties  abandoned  their 
title  to  the  land?  Have  the  Government  taken  possession  of  these  aban- 
doned estates  ?  Are  the  paupers  or  tlie  peasantry  of  Ireland  at  liberty 
to  iaki possession  of  those  abandoned  estates  ?     If  not,  the  case  proves 
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nothing  against  my  principles.  Again ;  if  the  paupers  or  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  those  abandoned  estates  of 
■which  you  speak,  and  cultivate  them  for  their  own  profit,  on  condition 
that  they  paid  the  amount  of  taxes  laid  upon  them,  will  you  say  that 
the  paupers  or  peasantry  would  not  at  once  take  possession  of  them  and 
cultivate  them  ?  I  know,  as  well  as  I  know  that  I  live,  that  in  your  re- 
marks at  Leeds  you  completely  misrepresented  this  subject,  and  so  far 
as  the  people  were  inconsiderate,  or  ignorant,  and  undiscerning  enough 
to  believe  you,  you  misled  them  altogether. 

Those  land-owners  in  Ireland  to  whom  you  referred,  were  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax,  you  said,  so  long  as  they  held  the  land.  They  must  then  still  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  tax,  unless  they  have  given  up  the  title  to  it.  If  they 
have  completely  given  up  the  title  to  it,  the  land  will  of  course  be  com- 
mon land  now,  or  Government  property.  Now  will  you  tell  me  where 
that  land  is,  and  I  will  guarantee,  if  Government  will  give  their  consent, 
that  a  number  of  persons  who  are  at  present  a  burden  to  their  parishes 
in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  shall  go,  and  from  this  year  forward, 
shall  cultivate  this  land,  pay  a  tax  of  5s.  an  acre  on  it,  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  upon  it,  and  ultimately  raise  themselves  and 
their  families  by  its  produce,  to  wealth  and  independence. 

You  said  that  there  was  a  tax  on  land  already.  Now  I  never  denied 
or  doubted  it.  What  I  said  was,  that  there  was  no  tax  of  so  much  an 
acre  on  land,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated.  I  stated  that  there 
was  a  tax  on  land,  but  that  the  tax  was  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of 
the  land,  or  the  revenue  that  it  yielded  to  its  holders  or  owners,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  labour  employed  upon  it.  And  this  I  know  to 
be  coiTect.  The  property  on  which  I  now  am  living,  paid  no  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  so  long  as  it  was  unoccupied.  And  now  it  onl}' 
pays  a  tax  proportioned  to  the  amount  the  property  yields.  And  I 
know  too,  that  this  is  the  general,  if  not  the  uniform  rule,  throughout 
great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  land  or  houses  lie  idle,  and  yield  nothing, 
they  pay  no  taxes  ;  or  if  they  pay  a  tax  at  all,  it  is  only  a  very  trifling 
one.  But  if  the  property  or  the  land  be  cultivated,  so  as  to  be  made  to 
yield  a  revenue,  it  is  taxed,  as  a  general  rule,  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  which  it  yields. 

I  say  that  this  system  of  taxation  is  exceedingly  injurious.  It  oper- 
ates as  a  discouragement  to  the  employment  of  capital  and  industry 
upon  the  land.  It  operates  as  a  premium  on  pauper-making.  It  tends  to 
check  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  community. 
The  tax  that  /  recommend,  on  the  contrary,  would  tend  directly  to  cure 
pauperism,  to  promote  the  production  of  wealth,  and  to  increase  the 
riches  of  the  country  generally.  The  truth  of  the  principle  which  I 
have  laid  down  must,  in  fact,  be  manifest  to  every  discerning  and  can- 
did mind.  For  when  a  man  who  keeps  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  uncultivated,  is  allowed  to  escape  without  paying  a  considerable 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor  whom  he  impoverishes  by  keeping  his 
land  uncultivated,  and  thus  depriving  them  of  labour,  he  is  encouraged 
to  make  paupers.  If  the  moment  he  begins  to  cultivate  his  land,  and 
thus  employ  a  number  of  the  paupers  around  him  on  his  estate,  thus 
giving  them  an  opportunity  both  of  supporting  themselves  and  of  en- 
riching the  country  by  increasing  its  useful  products, — I  say  if,  as  soon 
as  he  does  this, — if  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  lessen  the  number  of  paupers, 
by  expending  his  capital,  and  exerting  his  talents  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  land, — if  as  soon  as  he  does  this,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  remaining  paupers  whom  he  may  be  unable  to  em- 
ploy, the  employment  of  labour  is  discouraged, — the  public  benefactor 
is  checked  in  his  benevolent  exertions, — his  attempts  to  alleviate  distress, 
to  cure  existing  pauperism,  and  to  enrich  aud  elevate  and  bless  his 
country,  are  frustrated. 

I  challenge  you.  Sir  Culling,  to  a  public  discussion  on  this  important 
subject.  You  are  a  ready  speaker  ;  you  have  considerable  tact,  and  some 
talent,  and  no  small  share  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge.  You  have  a 
title  too,  aud  wealth,  and  innumerable  friends  amongst  the  various  ortho- 
dox denominations  of  the  country.  You  have  every  advantage  as  a  dis- 
putant. I,  on  the  otlier  hand,  labour  under  disadvantages.  I  have 
neither  title,  nor  wealth,  nor  many  sectarian  friends.  J  stand  compar- 
atively alone.  I  am  j'ounger  too  than  you,  and  may,  on  some  impor- 
tant subjects,  have  a  less  amount  of  information.  Nevertheless,  with 
all  my  disadvantages,  I  challenge  you  to  a  public  discussion  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  undertake  to  make  good  the  statements  wliioji  I  made 
in  the  Cloth  Hall  Yard.  I  undertake  to  refute  the  remarks  which  you 
made  in  reply.  I  undertake  to  refute  every  sentence  that  you  uttered  in 
opposition  to  my  statements.  I  undertake  to  prove  that  you  put  the  sub- 
ject of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  the  subject  of  a  mini- 
mum tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre  on  land,  in  a  false  light, — that  you 


made  a  false  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  of  your  hearers, — that 
you  did  injustice  to  truth, — and  that  you  did  injustice  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  your  fellow-countrymen  who  are  interested  in  the  triumph  of 
truth. 

1  invite  you  to  a  public  discussion  from  no  ill  motives.  I  invite  you 
to  a  public  discussion  for  no  other  object  than  to  secure  a  triumph  for 
truth,  to  promote  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  advance  the  cause 
of  wholesome  and  rational  and  beneficent  reform. 

You  referred  to  the  French  law  on  the  subject  of  land,  and  stated  that 
you  did  not  approve  of  that  law.  I  do  not  myself  fully  approve  of  that 
law.  I  think  it  might  be  mended.  It  is  not  perfection.  I  am  however  pre- 
pared to  prove,  that  the  French  law  has  operated  very  beneficently, — 
that  it  has  done  incalculable  good, — that  it  has  greatly  improved  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  in  France, — that  it  has  doubled  and  trebled,  and 
even  doubled  and  trebled  twice  over,  the  wealth  of  France, — and  that  it 
has  done  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  namely,  promoted  incalcu- 
lably the  distribution  of  wealth  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
France.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  travelled  through  France  some  few  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations,  and  collecting  information, 
respecting  the  working  of  the  existing  land-laws  of  France.  He  has 
given  the  result  of  his  observations,  and  the  substance  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  collected,  in  his  work  entitled,  '  The  Monarchy  of  thb 
Middle-classes.'  He  also  gives  some  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
two  previous  travellers,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Junr.,  and  Mr.  Birkbeck.  Those 
two  writers  did  not  exactly  agree  with  Sir  H.  Bulwer  on  the  sulject  of 
the  French  law,  yet  they  gave  facts  which  proved  Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  be 
right.  The  substance  of  the  remarks  of  these  three  gentlemen,  as  given 
in  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  work,  is  as  follows  : 

'  The  first  gentleman  that  I  shall  name,  is  Mr.  Cobbett,  Jun.  He 
tells  us  that  on  his  landing  at  Calais,  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  people.  They  seemed  all  well  clad.  The  women,  he  discovered 
too,  in  wet  weather,  could  all  cover  themselves  with  a  good  cloak  ;  and  he 
saw  none  of  that  raggeduess  about  the  dress  of  the  working  people  so 
common  in  this  country,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
he  himself  lived.  He  comes  next  to  St.  Omer's.  He  still  sees  little  or  none 
of  that  raggedness  in  the  apparel  of  the  people  so  common  in  England. 
He  found  that  wages  were  about  twice  as  high  as  they  had  been  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  and  that  provisions  were  considerably  cheaper  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  twice  as  cheap.  He  travels  farther.  He  discovers  that  woi'k- 
ing  people  on  farms  live  well  ;  that  they  have  abundance  of  food,  as 
well  as  comfortable  clothing.  He  also  discovered  that  the  working 
people,  the  peasantry,  usually  kept  cows.  And  it  should  be  known  that 
the  peasantry,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  greatly  multiplied  since  the 
Revolution.  He  saw  very  few  beggars  ;  and  in  no  case  did  he  see  able- 
bodied  men  begging.  The  beggars  were  people,  not  that  could  work, 
and  were  unable  to  find  work  ;  but  persons  who  could  not '  work, 
but  who  might  have  had  work  had  they  been  able  to  work.  He  fur- 
ther observed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  agriculture, 
the  general  condition  of  the  people  was  improved.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  Cobbett.  The  next  is  the  testimony  of  Henry  Bulwer,  Member  of 
Parliament ;  not  Edward,  but  Henry  Bulwer.  He  gives  the  same  tes- 
timony as  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  and  the  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  since  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Primogeniture. 
He  also  observes,  that  those  parts  of  France  where  the  land  is  the 
most  divided,  are  the  best  cultivated,  and  that  there  the  people  are  best 
oflF.  He  also  states  that  the  happiest  change  had  taken  place  in  family 
intercourse.  Fathers  and  cliildren  were  on  better  terms  with  one 
another,  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  on  better  terms  witli  each  other. 
I  ought  to  have  stated  that  Birkbeck,  quoted  by  Bulwer,  gives  similar 
testimony.  He  said  he  never  in  his  life  was  in  any  country  that  had 
more  appearance  of  enjoyment,  and  less  of  positive  suffering,  than  he 
everywhere  beheld  in  that  country  ;  and  he  adds,  '  Every  object  denotes 
prosperity.'  He  also  confirms  the  testimony  previously  given,  that 
agriculture  had  improved  rapidly.  One  important  fact  is  given  by 
Henry  Bulwer  ;  it  is  this,  that  while  population  had  increased  three, 
the  riches  and  possessions  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  increased 
fourteen  ;  so  that  the  people  were,  on  an  average,  at  least  four  times 
richer  than  they  were  before  tlie  division  of  estates  previous  to  the  Re- 
volution. He  says  he  saw  both  marks  of  comfort  and  of  plenty  every- 
where. He  saw  very  few  indeed  that  could  really  be  called  poor.  And 
he  makes  this  remark  ;  that  the  greater  the  mass  of  people  in  any 
country  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  labouring  for  others,  the 
greater  must  be  the  difficulty  of  supporting  an  uncertain  existence  in  that 
country  ;  while  the  fewer  people  are  dependent  upon  their  labouring  for 
others  for  support,  and  the  more  easily  do  they  obtain  support,  and  the 
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more  difficult  it  is  to  involve  them  in  suffering,  as  they  have  always,  in 
cases  of  commercial  panics,  their  little  land  to  fall  back  upon. 

'  He  observed  also,  that  the  population  of  large  towns  did  not  increase 
so  rapidly  in  France,  while  tlie  population  in  the  country  increased 
more  rapidly  ;  an  advantage  which  he  esteems  highly,  as  people  in  the 
country  could  both  have  better  health,  in  general,  and  live  longer  than 
people  crowded  together  in  close  towns. 

'  He  farther  observed,  that  this  division  of  estates  had  produced  the 
happiest  effects  among  the  upper  classes.  There  was  less  pride,  less  inso- 
lence amongthem.  Those  that  were  the  descendants  of  those  upperclasses, 
could  mingle  with  the  shopkeeper.  They  could  mingle  with  their  fel- 
low-citizens without  loss  of  caste.  Caste,  in  fact,  was  gone ;  and  a 
great  deal  was  done  tovi-ards  blending  what  had  been  the  different  orders 
■or  ranks  of  society,  in  one  harmonious  brotherhood.  The  abolition  of 
the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  had  abolished, — annihilated  the 
Aristocracy,  and  had  united  the  people  together.  Its  influence  on  the 
Government  too  had  been  good.  But  one  of  its  greatest  advantages  he 
considered  to  be  this,  that,  by  giving  the  people  property,  and  making 
them  comparatively  easy  in  their  circumstances,  it  had  made  them  be- 
gin to  feel  the  indignity,  the  injustice,  practised  upon  them  by  the 
Government  in  withholding  from  them  the  Suffrage,  and  had  made  them 
begin  to  be  loud  in  demanding  Parliamentary, — Government  reform. 
Reform,  in  consequence,  is  making  rapid  strides  in  that  country.  Mr. 
Bulwer  goes  so  far  as  to  assure  us,  that  it  is  a  settled  point  with  him, 
that  the  Government  of  France,  after  having  fallen  upon  the  middle- 
classes,  as  it  has  already,  must  very  speedily  pass  to  the  working- 
•classes ;  and  as  the  monarchy  of  the  Aristocracy  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  sovereignity  of  the  middle-classes,  so  the  sovereignity  of  the 
middle-classes  must  be  succeeded  by  the  monarchy  of  the  working- 
classes.'* 

'And  here  is  another  fact.  The  French  Revolution  has  always  been 
represented  to  us  as  a  mass  of  horrors  ;  and  we  have  been  told  by  a 
number  of  priestly  deceivers,  that  it  was  the  work  of  infidelity,  and 
ended  in  nothing  but  mischief  and  blood.  But  mark  another  fact  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  stated.  The  length  of  human  life  has  increased 
in  France  since  1780,  seven  years  on  an  average.  Jlen  on  an  average 
all  through  France,  live  seven  years  longer  than  they  did  before  the 
Revolution.  Is  that  nothing — seven  years  longer  on  an  average,  and 
seven  times  more  comfortable  1 

'  He  farther  adds,  that  this  improvement  is  to  be  considered  as  having 
taken  place  almost  exclusively  or  chiefly  among  the  poor.  The  land 
is  now  so  extensively  divided,  that  he  says  there  are  without  doubt  five 
millions  of  landed  proprietors  in  France.  He  further  adds,  that  there 
are  two  millions  more  that  are  as  good  as  landed  proprietors,  so  that  he 
considers,  that  there  are  nearly  seven  millions  of  pei-sons  in  France  that 
are  in  effect  landed  proprietors,  and  reckoning  four  persons  to  a  family, 
which  is  his  calculation,  there  are  twenty-eight  millions  of  the  people 
in  France  that  are  comparatively  independent  of  others  for  subsistence, 
in  consequence  of  'having  land  of  their  own  that  they  can  cultivate. 
Since  the  first  Revolution,  many  savings'  banks  have  been  instituted  ; 
the  lotteries  have  been  abolished  ;  and  the  persons  that  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  their  labour  for  others  for  support  is  very  small.  '  Crime,' 
saj'S  he,  '  has  diminished  greatly.'  And  he  adds,  that  in  the  Northern 
departments,  where  the  land  is  less  divided,  there  are  by  far' the  most 
people  indigent,  and  that  there  too  crime  is  most  prevalent.  He  found 
persons  that  were  in  distress,  especially  in  the  large  towns  ;  but  he 
ascertained  that  their  distress  was  not  the  result  of  want,  so  mucli  as  of 
dissipation.  They  could  get  work,  and  get  fair  wages  for  their  work  ; 
but  they  were  intemperate,  profligate.  The  indigent,  the  truly  wretched, 
were  the  parties  who  would  not  take  care  of  themselves.  They  can  get 
a  living,  but  they  waste  it.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Henry  Bulwer, 
and  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  Jun.' 

I  fancy  youhave not  studied  theFrenchlaw,orthatyou have  not  exam- 
inedinto  its  working,  SirCulling.  Can  you  have  anygreathonour  at  a  law 
that  changes  the  poverty  of  the  masses  into  comparative  wealth, — which 
raises  the  servile  population  to  comparative  independence, — which  pro- 
motes affection  and  harmony  amongst  the  members  of  families, — which 
promotes  indefinitely  the  cultivaflion  of  the  soil, — which  increases  from 
five  to  six  fold,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  and  a  half,  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom, — which  distributes  this  increased  wealth  through  the 
masses  of  the  population, — which  secures  to  the  masses  of  the  labouring 
population  abundance  of  good  food,  and  decent  and  comfortable  cloth- 
ing,— and  which  lengthens  the  lives  of  the  people,  on  an  average,  full 

*  Since  this  was  delivered,  on  February  15,  the  French  Revolution  has 
taken  place. 


seven  years,  and  which  lengthens  the  lives  of  the  working  classes,  on  an 
average,  twelve  years.  I  grant,  as  T  have  said,  that  the  French  law  is 
not  all  that  it  should  be.  It  is  not  perfection.  But  it  is  infinitely  letter 
than  the  English  law.  1  would  not  compel  the  perpetual  division  and 
sub-division  of  the  land.  I  would  leave  land  free.  I  would  allow 
those  who  chose,  to  sell  their  land.  I  would  allow  those  who 
thought  fit,  to  buy  whatever  land  might  come  into  the  market. 
I  would  establish  full  free  trade  in  land.  I  would  neither  have  the  law 
of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  as  it  exists  in  England,  nor  the  law  at 
present  existing  in  France.  But  I  would  do  this  ; — I  would  lay  the 
whole  of  the  taxes  of  the  country  on  the  land.  I  would  lay  a  minimum 
tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre  on  all  land  of  good  quality  ;  and  on  land 
which  was  held  in  larger  quantities  I  would  lay  an  additional  tax. 
This  regulation  would  be  sufficient  of  itself,  to  prevent  land  from  ac- 
cumulating too  much  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  It  would  at  the 
same  time  promote,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  good  cultivation  of  the 
land.  It  would,  in  this  way,  promote  the  interests  of  t)ie  labouring 
classes,  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  promote  the  interests  of 
trade,  and  encourage  the  free,  the  full,  and  the  universal  development 
of  all  the  infinite  variety  of  worth  and  talent  in  the  human  race.  It 
would  tend  to  promote  indefinitely  the  advancement  and  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  the  growth  and  the  perfection  of  virtue,  tlie  stabilit}-  and 
improvement  of  Government,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  large.* 
I  acknowledge,  that  your  remarks  in  the  Cloth-Hall  Yard  gave  me 
considerable  pain.  I  was  pained  to  think  that  I  myself  should  be  mis- 
represented, and  that  my  statements  on  such  important  subjects  should 
be  mystified.  I  was  especially  sorry  that  you,  instead  of  improving 
the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  you  of  enlightening  the  people's 
minds,  and  of  promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and  genuine  reform,  should 
abuse  it  for  the  purpose  of  darkening  truth,  of  perpetuating  and 
propagating  error,  of  injuring  the  cause  of  reform,  thus  contribut- 
ing towards  the  support  of  existing  evils,  and  the  frustration  of 
philantliropic  efforts  for  the  emancipation  and  salvation  of  our  country. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  your  conduct  for  the  future  should  relieve  my  mind 
of  the  suspicions  wliich  your  conduct  on  that  occasion  awakened,  and 
enable  me  to  look  on  you  as  the  friend  of  truth  and  humanity.  T  had 
rather  have  truthfulness,  justice  and  humanity,  than  all  the  sectarian 
religionism  or  spurious  evangelism  that  the  country  or  the  world  can 
boast.  Joseph  Barker. 

LETTER  TO  MR.  J.  BARKER. 

My  Dear  Friend,  Armley,  Dec.  1st,  1848. 

While  at  Manchester  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  credibly 
informed,  that  the  sub-inspector  of  police  who  treated  jou  in  the  disgraceful 
manner  mentioned  in  the  Account  of  your  Arrest,  has  since  been  reduced  to  a 
common  private  in  the  police  force,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  towards 
you.  The  example  which  has  been  made  of  this  individval,  will  serve,  I  hope, 
as  a  lesson  to  others  who  hold  similar  offices. 

Thousands  are  looking  forward  with  intense  anxiety  to  the  result  of  your 
approaching  trial.  They  are  wondering  whether  you  will  be  set  at  liberty,  or 
incarcerated  in  a  dungeon.  It  seems  remarkably  strange,  that  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  should  be  found  in  England,  ready  to  assist  in  dragging  you  to  a  prison. 
What  have  you  done  to  merit  tliis  ?  Pleading  the  cause  of  sufl'ering  humanity, 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  wronged,  the  plundered,  and  the  oppressed,  has  been 
your  greatest  crime ;  naj',  rather  let  me  say,  your  noble  and  glorious  work. 
Still,  your  enemies,  by  false  witnesses,  may  convict  you  notwithstanding,  how- 
ever loudly  and  earnestly  truth  and  justice  may  call  for  your  acquittal.  May 
the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  strengthen  your  heart,  give  you  courage, 
and  make  you  bold  in  the  presence  of  your  enemies. 

Tours  affectionately,  James  Horksbv. 


EMIGRATION. 


To  an  iNTENiirNG  Ejhoeant. — Ohio  is  a  good  place  both  for  good  land  and 
healthiness  of  climate.  It  is  a  good  country  for  agriculturalists,  either  witli. 
large  capital  or  small,  as  well  as  for  farm  labourers,  and  good  dairy-maids,  and 
house-keepers.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  are  also  good  places,  both  for  land  and 
healthiness  of  climate.  I  should  myself  however  prefer  Ohio,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  society  one  would  have  there,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  estates  already  in  good  or  partial  cultivation  that  are  on  sale  there. 
Besides,  if  I  found  it  desirable,  I  could  change  more  easily  from  Ohio  to 
Illinois  or  Wisconsin  afterwards,  I  imagine,  than  from  Illinois  or  Wisconsin 
to  Ohio. 

*  Allow  me.  Sir  Culling,  to  refer  you  to  my  lectures  on  the  law  of  Entail 
and  Primogeniture,  where  you  will  see  my  thoughts  on  this  subject  at  con- 
siderable length. 
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OUR  ADMIRABLE    CONSTITUTION    IN    CHURCH    AND 
STATE, 

IN    REPLY    TO    THE    REV.    R.    SUTTON,    OF    KIPON. 


You  sa}',  '  That  in  consequence  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
Reformers,  or  as  you  choose  to  designate  them,  the  innovators,  dis- 
satisfaction is  excited  amongst  the  people  ;  numbers  become  seditious 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  community ;  they  no  longer  obey 
the  laws  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  wealth  and  power,  which  at  all 
times  excite  envy,  are  now  beheld  with  abhorrence.'  I  answer,  that 
to  say  that  dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
the  Reformers,  is  not  exactly  true.  Dissatisfaction  existed  before  Re- 
formers either  wi'ote  or  lectured.  AVhen  men  are  left  without  em- 
ployment,— when  employment  misses  its  fair  remuneration, — when 
laws  are  passed  to  make  provisions  scarce  and  dear, — when  men 
who  ought  to  live  in  comfortable  houses  are  obliged  to  hide  them- 
selves ip  wretched  hovels,  or  to  live  in  garrets  and  cellars, — when 
fathers  and  mothers  and  children  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
clothing,  or  sufficient  rags  to  screen  themselves  from  the  wind  and 
weather,  or  decently  conceal  their  persons, — when  working  men  and 
growing  children  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  bread  to  satisfy  their 
hunger, — when  those  who  make  the  garments,  go  in  rags  or  naked- 
ness, while  those  who  make  them  not  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,- — when  those  who  produce  the  food  are  left  to  stai've,  while  those 
who  live  in  idleness,  revel  in  endless  luxury, — when  those  who  do 
the  work,  and  bear  the  burdens,  of  the  community,  are  denied  the 
common  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  while  the  idle  classes  seize  both 
wealth  and  power,  dissatisfaction  is  inevitable.  And  this  is  the  state  of 
things  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  has  been  the  state  of  things  for 
ages.  And  this  unnatural  state  of  things  is  that  which  causes  dis- 
satisfaction. It  is  not  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Reformers,  or,  as  you 
have  chosen  to  call  them,  innovators,  that  create  dissatisfaction.  The 
writings  and  speeches  of  the  Reformers  only  reveal  to  the  people  the 
origin  and  source  of  those  evils  which  cause  their  dissatisfaction.  The 
writings  and  speeches  of  the  Reformers  only  give  the  right  direction 
to  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevails  among  the  people.  It  is  you,  Mr. 
Sutton,  and  your  order,  and  the  order  of  Aristocrats  who  rule  and 
tyrannise  by  your  assistance,  that  cause  the  dissatisfaction  which  pre- 
vails among  the  people.  The  Reformers  only  reveal  to  the  people  the 
authors  of  their  miseries  ;  or  direct  their  dissatisfaction  and  indignation 
against  the  guilty  authors  of  their  miseries. 

You  say,  '  That  in  consequence  of  what  the  Reformers  say  and  pub- 
lish, their  hearers  become  seditious  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity.' The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  tyrant  rulers  of  the  people 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  made  the  same  complaints  against  the  great 
Reformer  of  Nazareth,  and  his  disciples.  '  They  have  filled  Jerusalem 
with  their  doctrines,'  said  they,  '  and  are  turning  the  people  against 
us.'  But  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  Reformers  do  not  make 
people  seditious  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  comviunity  ;  they  only 
make  them  clamorous  for  reforms, — loud  in  their  outcries  against  in- 
tolerable abuses.  It  is  yoti,  Mr.  Sutton,  and  your  ecclesiastical  and 
aristocratical  associates,  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community,  by 
your  opposition  to  the  people's  wishes,  and  your  resistance  of  the 
people's  just  demands  ; — by  your  denial  of  the  people's  rights,  and 
your  inhuman  persecution  of  the  people's  friends.  It  is  yo7i  and  your 
associates  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community,  by  oppressing  and 
plundering  and  torturing  the  people,  and  by  refusing  to  grant  to  the 
people  redress  when  they  complain  of  the  wrongs  you  inflict  upon 
them. 

You  say,  '  The  people  no  longer  obey  the  laws  with  cheerfulness.' 
T  answer,  they  obey  good  laws  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  no  one  ought 
to  wish  them  to  obey  bad  laws  with  cheerfulness.  Bring  the  laws 
into  agreement  with  equity  and  humanity  ; — bring  the  laws  of  the 
community  into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God,  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  with  the  interests  of  society,  and  the  people  will  obey 


them  as  cheerfully  as  their  warmest  friends  could  wish.  The  people 
no  longer  obey  the  laws  with  cheerfulness,  because  the  laws  are 
unjust  and  injurious, — ^because  they  are  partial  and  inhumar,  and  ex- 
press the  will  of  their  enemies,  and  not  the  will  of  God.  Bring  the 
laws,  I  say,  into  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  with  the  nature  of 
man,  and  with  the  interests  of  society,  and  the  people  will  obey  them 
as  cheerfully  as  you  can  do. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  SECTARIAN  SLANDERER. 


A  person  of  the  name  of  Haigh,  of  Gildersome  colliery,  has  been 
stating  that  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  in  the  New  Connexion,  I 
charged  the  people  of  Huddersfield,  Berry  Brow,  or  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  pound  for  preaching  them  an  anniversary  sermon. 
The  statement  is  false.  I  never  charged  a  penny  for  preaching  a  ser- 
mon, or  delivering  a  lecture,  in  my  life.  I  have  heard  a  tale  like  that 
of  Mr.  Haigh's  before.  Mr.  Haigh's,  perhaps,  is  the  same  tale  in  a 
somewhat  different  form.  At  the  Hanley  Conference  I  preached  a  ser- 
mon at  Berry  Brow,  and  charged  them  I  think  thirty  shillings  for  my 
travelling  expenses.  Thirty  shillings  would  be  the  expense  at  that  time 
of  travelling  from  Hanley  to  Berry  Brow  and  back.  The  parties  who 
were  to  pay  my  travelling  expenses  made  some  objections,  and  I  told 
them,  if  they  thought  thirty  shillings  more  than  they  could  afford,  to 
give  me  twenty.  They  accordingly  gave  me  twenty.  After  my  expul- 
sion from  the  Connexion,  those  persons  reported  that  I  had  charged 
them  twenty  shillings  for  travelling  expenses,  when  I  had  not  been  put 
to  anj'  expense, — that  I  had  preached  the  sermon  on  my  way  from  the 
Conference,  and  not  made  a  journey  on  purpose.  This  however  was  a 
falsehood.  I  did  make  a  journey  on  purpose.  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
Hanley  before  my  business  was  done  there,  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
Berry  Brow,  and  after  preaching  the  sermon  I  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Hanley.  Instead  of  charging  more  than  my  expenses,  1  charged  them 
less,  and  they  thanked  me  for  my  services  and  liberality  at  the  time. 


MONEY  BILLS,  FOR  184S. 

To  the  Editor  of '  The  People.' 

Eespected  Sir, — In  the  list  of  '  Public  General  Acts,'  passed  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  I  innd  tlie  following : 

'  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  £8,000,000  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to 
the  service  of  the  year  1S4S. 

'  An  Act  for  raising  £17,946,500  by  Exchequer  Bills,  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1848. 

'  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  £3,000,000  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  for 
the  service  of  tlie  year  1848. 

'  An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of  £2,000,000  by  Exchequer  Bills,  or  by  the 
creation  of  Amntities,  for  the  service  of  the  year  1848. 

'  An  Act  to  apply  A  SUM  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  CEKTAIN 
OTHER  SUMS  to  the  service  of  the  year  184S ;  and  to  appropriate  the  SUR- 
PLUS IN  THIS  Session  of  Parliament.' 

Now,  Sir,  in  these  Acts  we  find  that  Parliament  has  voted  away  no  less  than 
£30,946,500,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indefinite  amounts  left  to  the  Government 
to  squander,  under  the  head  of  '  A  Sum,'  'Certain  other  Sums,  and  '  The  Sur- 
plus in  this  Session  of  Parliament.'  What  the  aggregate  amount  is,  would  be 
difficult  to  arrive  at,  but  your  readers  would  be  glad  to  know  for  what  good 
or  useful  purposes  these  large  sums  were  granted,  at  a  moment  when  the  whole 
country  were  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  national  expenditure.  Such  pro- 
digality accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  existing  prostration  of  trade,  and 
want  of  employment. 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 
London,  Nov.  28,  1848.  -^  Eepubucak. 

TO  MK.  JOSEPH  BAEKEK. 

Deak  Sir, — 

I  am  glad  you  have  noticed  the  slanderously  incorrect  notices 
of  the  United  States,  which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  '  Sidney's  Emigrant's 
Journal,'  The  animus  of  the  editors  towards  the  States  is  very  evident.  A 
book  entitled,  'liuhio's  Rambles  in  the  United  StiUes  and  Canada  during  Oie 
year  1845,'  seems  to  be  their  priucipal  and  favourite  authority.  I  have  read 
that  book  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  book  could  contain 
more  heartless  lying  slanders  than  that  book  contains.  '  Eubio  '  must  surely 
be  a  land  speculator  in  '  Canada  West ; '  for  the  way  in  which  he  lugs  in  that 
good  enough  part  of  Canada,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is  rather  amusing. 
Like  that  heartless  fop,  Charles  Dickens,  Eubio  had  only  eyes  for  the  pertneasee 
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of  the  scnm  of  town  and  city  life.  If  an  American  were  to  write  a  book  upon 
England,  and  Instance  the  late  Esies  poisonings  as  a  fair  sample  of  our  pre- 
sent social  condition,  it  would  be  no  whit  more  preposterous  than  the  books 
of  Rubio  and  Dichens  upon  the  United  States.  Are  those  fops  aware  that  the 
'great  heart'  of  that  country  is  out  of  sight  of  such  superficial  tourists  :  the 
three-fifths  of  the  population  who  are  cultivating  the  soil ;  and  that  soil  mostly 
their  own  property.  The  American  farmer?,  from  all  that  I  can  learn  on  good 
anthority,  are,  as  a  class,  superior  to  any  class  in  any  country.  Of  course  I 
mean — superior  in  those  things  which  constitute  true  nobility.  But  to  rettirn 
to  ' Sidney's  Emigranfs  Journal.'  In  a  late  number  Wisconsin  was  rather 
summarily  dismissed  in  a  few  lines :  and  of  course  it  was  all  that  was  bad  : 
not  a  shadow  of  a  good  word  eould  poor  Wisconsin,  with  its  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  get  from  the  wilful  editors  of  that  journal.  Now  last  week  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  relative  in  Wisconsin,  twenty  miles  westward  of 
Milwaukie,  who  has  been  there  three  years.  He  sara  that  during  that 
time  the  thermometer  has  never  been  as  high  by  ten  degrees  as  it  was  in 
Kngland  in  the  hot  summer  of  1846  :  and  that  last  winter  there  never  was  a 
day  in  which  they  could  not  with  impunity  and  comfort  work  outrof-doors 
without  their  coats.  Does  that  look  like  a  bad  climate  ?  I  have  two  other 
cousins  in  Wisconsin.  They  all  unite  in  describing  the  climate  as  most  deli- 
cious— 33  having  that  beautifully  clear  atmosphere  which  we  Englishmen  know 
nothing  of.  They  have  from  ten  to  thirteen  weeks  of  winter,  and  can  depend 
upon  the  weather  in  a  general  way  all  the  year  round.  I  am  glad  that  Messrs 
Sydney  warn  emigrants  against  the  Slave  States.  They  cannot  speak  too 
strongly  against  the  slavery  abomination.  It  is  a  sickening  anomaly.  The 
United  States,  both  as  a  whole  and  separately,  have  constitutions.  It  is  weU 
known  that  we  Englishmen  have  no  constitution.  Our  Parliament  is  omni- 
potent. And  it  is  the  United  States'  having  constitutions  which  prevents 
the  Jf  orthern  States  and  the  Federal  Government  acting  as  we  with  our  omni- 
potent Oligarchy  think  they  ought  to  act.  But  more  of  these  things  anon,  if 
you  wish  it. 

B.  E. 
[The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  given  me  his  name.     He  is  a  pereon  of 
iateUigence  and  honesty,  and  his  statements  are  deserving  of  all  credit. — J.  B.] 


TRUE  RELIGION  AND  LIBERTY. 


In  man  I  love  all  that  is  noble  and  great ; 

But  war,  and  oppression,  and  falsehood,  I  hate  ! 

And  oft  has  my  spirit  burst  forth  into  song 

Against  every  species  of  riot  and  wrong. 

I'm  a  pleader  for  freedom  in  every  form  ; 

For  my  country  I  feel  patriotic  and  warm. 

Yet  still  I've  no  wish  to  disorder  the  land 

With  the  flame  of  the  torch,  or  the  flash  of  the  brand ; 

I'm  for  measures  more  gentle — more  certain,  in  sooth — 

The  movement  of  moral.5 — the  triumph  of  truth  ! 

And  my  hopes  are,  that  men  who  are  toiling  and  grieving. 

Will  make  this  fair  earth  like  the  heaven  they  believe  in. 

My  religion  is  love ; — 'tis  the  noblest  and  purest; 
And  my  temple  the  universe ; — widest  and  surest. 
I  warship  my  God  through  his  works,  which  are  fair, 
And  the  joy  of  my  thoughts  is  perpetual  prayer. 

I  awake  to  new  life  with  the  coming  of  spring. 
When  the  lark  is  aloft  with  the  fetterless  wing; 
When  the  thorn  and  the  woodbine  are  bursting  with  buds, 
And  the  throstle  is  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  woods; 
When  the  verdure  grows  bright — where  the  rivulets  nm. 
And  the  primrose  and  daisy  look  up  to  the  sun  ; 
When  the  rainbow  of  April  expands  o'er  the  plain. 
And  a  blessing  comes  down  in  the  drops  of  the  rain ; 
When  the  skies  are  as  pure,  and  the  breezes  as  mild. 
As  the  smile  of  my  wife,  and  the  kiss  of  my  child. 

When  summer  in  fulness  of  beauty  is  born, 
1  love  to  be  out  with  the  first  blush  of  morn  ; 
And  to  pause  in  the  fields  where  the  mower  is  blythe, 
Keeping  time  with  a  song  to  the  sweep  of  his  scythe. 
At  midday  I  love  to  revisit  the  bowers, 
'Jlid  the  murmur  of  bees,  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
And  there,  in  some  sylvan  and  shadowy  nook. 
To  lay  myself  down  on  the  brink  of  the  brook. 
Where  the  coo  of  the  ring-dove  sounds  soothingly  near. 
And  the  light  laugh  of  childhood  comes  sweet  to  my  ear. 
I  Jove,  too,  at  twiSght,  to  rest  in  the  dell, 
^\  here  the  tall  fern  is  drooping  above  the  green  well. 
When  the  vesper  star  bums,  when  the  zephyr  wind  blows. 
When  the  lay  of  the  nightingale  ruffles  the  rose  : — 
When  peace  is  around  me,  below  and  above, 
And  my  heart  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  love ; 
When  the  things  that  I  gaze  on  grow  fairer,  and  seem 
Like  the  fancy-formed  shapes  of  some  young  poet's  dream. 


la  the  calm  reign  of  Autumn,  I'm  happy  to  roasni 
Where  the  peasant  exults  in  a  full  harvest-home  : 
When  the  boughs  of  the  orchard  with  fruitage  incline. 
And  the  clusters  are  ripe  on  the  stem  of  the  vine  : 
When  the  leaves  of  the  forest  are  yellow  and  sear. 
And  nature  puts  on  the  last  smiles  of  the  year : 
When  the  lark  quits  the  sky,  and  the  linnet  the  spray. 
And  all  things  are  clad  in  the  garb  of  decav. 

Aye,  and  winter  to  me  hath  a  thovisand  delights, 
With  its  short  gloomy  days,  and  its  long  starry  nights. 
And  I  love  to  go  forth  ere  the  dawn,  to  inhale 
The  health-breathing  freshness  that  floats  in  the  gale, 
When  the  sun  riseth  red  o'er  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
And  the  trees  of  the  woodland  are  hoary  and  still : 
When  the  motion  and  sound  of  the  streamlet  are  lost 
In  the  rigid  embrace  of  mysterious  frost ; 
When  the  hunter  is  out  on  the  shelterless  moor, 
And  the  robin  looks  in  at  the  cottager's  door; 
When  the  spirit  of  nature  hath  folded  her  wings. 
To  nourish  the  seeds  of  all  glorious  things  : 
Till  the  herb  and  the  leaf,  and  the  fruit  and  the  flower. 
Shall  awake  in  the  fulness  of  splendour  and  power. 

There's  an  harvest  of  knowledge  in  all  that  I  see. 
For  a  stone,  or  a  leaf  is  a  treasure  to  me. 
There's  the  magic  of  music  in  every  sound. 
And  the  aspect  of  beauty  encircles  me  round. 
While  the  fast-gushing  joy  that  I  fancy  and  feel 
Is  more  than  the  language  of  song  can  reveal. 

Did  God  set  his  foimtains  of  light  in  the  skies. 
That  man  should  look  up  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes  !- 
Did  God  make  this  earth  so  abundant  and  fair. 
That  man  should  look  do^vn  with  a  groan  of  despair  ! 
Did  God  fill  the  world  wi'.h  harmouiotis  life. 
That  man  should  go  forth  with  destruction  and  strife  \ 
Did  God  scatter  freedom  o'er  mountain  and  wave. 
That  man  should  exist  as  a  tyrant  and  slave  1 
Away  with  so  hopeless — so  joyless  a  creed, 
For  the  soul  that  believes  it  is  darken'd  indeed  ' 

My  religion  is  love ; — 'tis  the  noblest  and  purest ; 
And  my  temple  the  universe ;  widest  and  surest. 

J.  C. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  reader  of  The  People  cannot  tell  how  it  is  that  I  should  talk  of  going  to 
America.  He  is  puzzled  to  know  how  I  can  act  as  a  legislator  in  the  British 
Houiie  of  Commons,  or  as  a  member  of  a  Town  Council,  and  yet  reside  in 
America.  Of  course  I  cannot.  He  says,  '  that  some  are  afraid  I  am  turning 
into  a  second  Stephens."  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  that.  He  says, 
'  they  think  I  have  thrown  out  the  hint  about  going  to  America,  to  let  the 
Government  know,  that  if  they  will  only  leave  me  at  liberty  this  time,  they 
shall  not  be  troubled  with  me  any  more.'  A  reader  of  The  Peoplk  should 
understand,  that  1  spoke  about  going  to  America  long  before  the  Government 
arrested  me.  If  he  had  read  my  -writings  from  the  beginning,  he  would  have 
seen  that  I  had  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  to  join  my  brothers  in  America 
next  year.  Instead  of  going  to  America  sooner  in  consequence  of  being  pro- 
secuted by  the  Government,  I  shall  stay  in  England  longer.  But  I  shall  cer- 
tainly make  my  way  to  America  as  .soon  as  I  conveniently  and  consistently 
can ;  tmless  I  see  some  prospect  of  eff'eoting  such  changes  in  the  land  laws  of 
this  coimtry,  as  shall  afford  the  masses  of  the  people  the  means  of  obtaining 
regular  employment,  good  wages,  and  plenty  of  all  things  needful  to  their 
comfort.  IVhat  /  want  to  see  is,  the  whole  of  our  unemployed  and  starving 
population  placed  in  such  a  position,  that  they  can  support  themselves  and 
their  families  in  comfort,  and  have  the  necessarj-  means  of  spiritual  and  moral 
improvement.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  I  were  now  in  America,  with 
the  means  in  my  possession  that  I  have  at  present,  I  could,  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  months,  supply  employment  to  a  hundred  of  my  countrymen ; 
and  in  the  course  of  six  or  twelve  months  longer,  supply  employment 
to  a  thousand  more.  Those  persons  would  all  be  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  they  had 
earned  sufficient  in  my  employ  to  enable  them  to  look  about  them,  to  get 
better  jobs,  or  tobegin  to  cultivate  .a  portion  of  land  on  their  o«-n  account.  I 
should  seldom  calculate  on  keeping  men  in  my  employ  more  than  two  or 
three  months.  My  object  would  be,  to  secure  to  "such  persons  as  I  knew,  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  United  States ; 
and  thus  enable  them,  without  either  loss  of  time  or  waste  of  money,  to  get 
into  a  regular  and  comfortable  way  of  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families,  in  that  hopeful  and  prosperous  country. 

I  may  add,  that  though  I  should  not  be  able  to  serve  my  native  land  in  one 
way  while  in  America,  I  might  be  able  to  serve  it  in  others.  I  could  still 
carry  on  my  Peopie,  and  by  means  of  The  People  do  more  gxjod  perhaps 
while  residing  in  .\merica,  than  I  should  be  able  to  do  if  I  remained  in 
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England.  I  should  be  able  to  lay  before  my  countrymen  the  working  of  Demo- 
cracy in  the  United  States ;— to  give  my  readers  information  respecting  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  people  in  that  country ;— to  contrast  the 
advantages  of  a  democratic  government  with  the  mischievous  workings  of 
British  tyranny. 

At  the  same  time,  the  futjire  is  all  uncertain.  I  may  be  in  prison  in  a  fort- 
night, and  not  allowed  to  come  out  again  for  a  year  or  two.  Besides ;  if  I  am 
left  at  libertj-,  I  may  see  such  a  prospect  of  doing  good  to  my  countrymen  by 
remaining  at  home,  as  to  oblige  me  in  conscience,  not  to  go  to  America  yet. 
Whatever  be  the  result  of  my  trial,  I  shall,  I  trust,  pursue  that  course  which 
will  be  most  likely  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Democracy,  and  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  my  countrymen  and  of  my  kind.  (Since  this  was  written  I  have  been 
discharged,  without  any  concession  or  compromise  on  my  part  whatever.) 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  my  readers  to  act,  as  far  as  they  can,  on 
the  principle  of  giving  a  man  credit  for  good  motives  in  what  he  does,  until 
they  see  some  reason  for  attributing  his  conduct  to  bad  motives.  I  never 
make  any  vows  or  promises  as  to  the  course  I  shall  pursue  for  the  future.  I 
never  say,  I  will  stand  by  the  people  to  the  last.  I  never  say,  I  will  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  Government  bribes,  or  remain  unchanged  nnder 
Government  persecutions.  I  never  like  to  hear  other  people  making  such 
promises  or  vons.  I  never  have  made  promises  or  vows  of  unchanged  fidelity 
in  times  that  are  passed.  But  I  have,  so  far  as  1  know,  in  every  time  of  trial, 
proved  faithful.  1  have  had  bribes  offered  in  cases  almost  innumerable,  but  I 
never  accepted  one  yet.  And  I  have  been  assailed  with  trials  and  persecutions, 
but  I  never  yet  yielded  to  their  force.  And  I  have  no  expectation  that  any 
bribes  or  persecutions  will  change  me  in  the  time  to  come.  But  I  make  no 
promises,  I  say.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  do  my  duty  for  the  present.  It  is 
enough  for  my  readers  and  friends  to  see  me  doing  my  duty  for  the  present, 
■without  anticipating  or  fearing,  without  any  reason,  unhappy  or  dishonourable 
changes  in  the  future. 

J.  S.  M.  asks  me  what  I  think  the  strongest  Anti-Materialist  argument,  in 
reference  to  the  soul  of  man,  apart  from  the  Scriptures.  I  answer,  I  know  no 
strong  argument  at  all  in  favour  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  either  in  the 
Scriptures  or  out  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  say  nothing  about  mate- 
riality or  immateriality,  that  I  know  of  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
matter  in  opposition  to  spirit ;  nor  by  spirit  in  opposition  to  matter.  I  am 
not  aware  that  anybody  knows  what  matter  is.  For  anything  I  know,  both 
spirit,  and  everything  else  that  exists,  is  matter  of  some  description.  Matter 
varies  infinitely.  Some  kinds  of  matter  are  visible ;  while  other  kinds  are 
not.  Some  kinds  of  matter  are  heavy,  heavier  than  air;  while  other  kinds 
are  light,  lighter  than  air.  Many  things  which  used  to  be  called  spirit,  have 
of  late  been  found  to  be  matter.  '  The  wind  itself  used  to  be  called  spirit ;  yet 
the  wind  has  been  ascertained  to  be  matter.  And  there  may  be,  for  anything 
I  know,  other  kinds  of  matter,  of  which,  as  yet,  we  have  no  conception.  The 
common  notion,  that  man  has  within  him  a  being  or  a  substance  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  his  body,  or  his  organization,  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  founded  in 
truth.  The  common  notion,  that  matter  cannot  think,  and  feel,  and  reason, 
and  be  immortal,  is,  in  my  judgment,  false.  And  the  arguments  built  on  this 
principle,  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  seem  all  unsound.  That 
man  is  a  spiritual,  an  intellectual,  a  moral  and  a  religious  being,  we  know. 
That  man  can  read  the  character  of  God  in  the  universe,  and  that  he  naturally 
desires  eternal  life,  we  know.  We  have  every  proof  perhaps  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  God  ;  and  every  reason 
that  we  need  to  have,  for  believing  that  we  shall  live  for  ever  ;  but  as  for  the 
question  of  materiality  and  immateriality, — as  for  what  it  is  that  constitutes  us 
thinking,  feeling,  rational,  and  accountable  creatures,  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it. 

To  JoHH  Whitehobse. — I  really  cannot  give  you  any  information  respecting 
the  prospects  of  the  National  Land  Company. 

The  best  part  of  Amekica  to  go  to,  if  a  man  desires,  first,  to  obtain  work 
from  others,  and  secondly,  to  purchase,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  little 
land  for  himself,  is  Ohio,  or  Illinois. 

J.  Leigh  asks  how  the  Lords,  Earls,  Squires,  Dukes,  &c.  got  their  titles.  I 
answer,  it  would  take  some  time  to  explain  howthose  titles  came  into  use  at  first 
They  formerly  were  names  of  offices  or  of  duiies  to  which  the  parties  bearing 
them  were  appointed.  The  word  Duke,  for  instance,  signifies  a  leader,  and 
was  formerly  given  to  the  loaders  of  military  forces.  It  is  therefore  a  military 
title,  and  was  given  to  men  originally,  on  account  of  their  ofiiee  as  leaders  of 
armies.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  word  Lord  signifies  bread-giver,  ani  that 
it  was  formerly  given  to  parties  in  this  country  on  account  of  their  charity  or 
hospitality.  The  way  in  which  people  get  those  titles  now,  is  partly  by  pur- 
chase, and  partly  by  favour  on  the  part  of  those  who  bestow  them.  The  King 
is  said  to  be  the  fountain  of  honour,  or  in  other  words,  the  giver  of  titles. 
According  to  Burns, 

'  The  King  can  make  a  belted  Knight, 
A  Marquis,  Duke,  and  all  that." 

Kings  sometimes  give  men  titles  because  they  have  ministered  to  their  brutal 
pleasures,  or  because  they  have  aided  them  in  some  deed  of  cruelly  and  treachery. 
At  other  times,  they  give  men  titles  because  they  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  statesmen,  or  as  warriors.  The  object  of  those  titles  is,  in  general,  to 
gratify  men's  pride,  and  to  deceive  the  people.  Eulers  wish  to  make  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  masses,  that  they  are  not  exactly  the  same  de- 


scription of  creatures  as  common  people  are.  They  wish,  by  splendour  of  appear- 
ance and  high  sounding  titles,  to  inspire  the  multitude  with  awe ;  and  induce 
them  to  yield  a  blind,  unreasoning,  and  slavish  subjection  to  their  will. 

J.  Leigh  says  he  does  not  like  those  titles  ;  we  say  the  same ;  and  we  hope 
the  day  is  near,  when  all  false  titles  will  be  abolished, — when  the  only  titles 
tolerated,  will  be  titles  descriptive  of  men's  characters  and  callings.  We  have 
no  objection  to  call  a  poet  a  poet,  or  a  painter  a  painter ;  but  to  call  a  child  a 
Bishop,  before  he  is  twelve  months  old,  or  to  call  him  a  Duke  before  he  can. 
walk,  or  a  Lord,  before  he  is  weaned,  ssems  to  me  disgusting  and  unnatural. 

I  am  obliged  to  John  Bradley  of  Huddersfield,  for  the  extract  he  kindly 
sent  me,  from  the  Wakefield  Journal,  of  October  21st.  I  had  not  seen  the 
paragraph  before.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  Editor  of  that  Journal  will 
say  or  publish  anything  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  will  please  his 
employers,  or  promote  his  own  selfish  interests. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  in  reply,  first,  that  I  have  never  asked  any  one 
to  aid  me  in  my  defence  at  the  coming  Assizes  :  Secondly,  that  I  have  never 
paraded  my  wife  or  children  on  any  public  platform,  either  to  excite  sym- 
pathy, or  for  any  other  purpose.  My  friends  in  diS'erent  parts  of  the  country 
have  come  forward  most  generously,  unasked,  to  aid  me ;  and  I  return  them 
thanks.  And  when  they  wish  me  to  attend  their  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  eouutrj-,  I  always  comply  with  their  requests  so  far  as  I  am  ablej 
but  I  have  never  gone  a  begging ;  I  have  never  had  any  necessity  to  do  so. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  man  who  wrote  the  article  to  which  John  Bradley 
has  called  my  attention,  is  one  of  the  most  dishonest  and  unprincipled  men 
to  be  met  with.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  had  to  do  with  him  in  the 
way  of  business  before  this,  and  had  melancholy  proof  of  his  want  of  principle. 
Where  the  man  is  known,  his  word,  I  believe,  is  never  regarded. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Defence  Fnnd. 

Mr.  Simpson,  Chirton,  £1  ;  Mr.  Mawson,  Newcastle,  £1  ;  Mr.  Kobson,  New- 
castle, £1  ;  Mr.  J.  Owen,  Newcastle,  £1  ;  Miss  Jane  Scott,  St.  Peters,  5s. ;  Mr. 
John  Scott,  St.  Peters,  3s. ;  Mr.  W.  Carr,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  J.  Cowan,  Junr,  Blay- 

don  Burn,  53. ;  Mr.  J.  Howden,  Winlaton,  2s.  6d. ; ,  2s.  6d. ;  J.  P.,  Is. ;  W.  H., 

6d. ;  Mr.  T.  Hall,  Is. :  Mr.  Smithson,  Is. ;  A  few  of  the  plundered,  Is.  Gd. ;  Raipli 
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Friends  at  Seghill,  by  ,  7s.  9d. ;  George  Munro,  Is. ;  John  TurnbuU,  6d. ; 

T.  0.  B.,  6d.  ;  Friends  at  Wideopen,  15s. ;  Friends  at  Bigge's  Main,  per  J. 
Haswell,  4s.  9d. ;  A  Friend,  6d.  :  J.  Williamson,  6d. ;  J.  C,  Is. ;  T.  M'Kinnen, 
2s.  6d.  ;  Joel  Darwent,  2s.  6(1.  ;  Jane  Darwent,  23.  66.. ;  Market  Street  Com- 
pany, Is.  6d. ;  T.  Grieves,  2s.  6d. ;  T.  Grieves,  Junr.  6d.  ;  Friends  at  Shields, 
per  Mr.  Pratt,  lis. ;  Friends  at  St.  Peter's  Quay,  per  William  Holland,  6s.  6d. ; 
A  Friend  at  Chester-le-Street,  lis. ;  Mr.  Williamson,  Gateshead,  5s. ;  Friends 
at  Jarrow,  per  Mr.  Hornsby,  5s.;  J.  Robsoa  and  Friend,  2s.  6d.;  Miss  Hawdon, 
2s.;  A  Friend,  (odd  change)  7id. ;  J.  Bell,  Wylam,  lOid. ;  Friends  at  Fel- 
ling, per  J.  Barklay,  6s.  4d. ;  John  Donaldson,  Is.;  Robert  Henderson,  6d. ; 

George ,  2d.   J.  Craggs,  Boldon,  Is. ;  M.  Lister,  Newcastle,  6d.  ;  Friends 

at  Shotley,  per  Mr.  Snaith,  £1.  2s.;  Mrs.  Simpson,  Chirton,  2s.;  Mr.  R. 
Simpson,  Chirton,  2s.  ;  Mr.  E.  Simpson.  Chirton,  26. ;  Mr.  J.  Simpson, 
Chirton,  2s. ;  Thomas  Kelley,  2s. ;  Robert  Kay,  2s. ;  Henry  Elliott,  and  work- 
men at  Coulthard's  factory,  8s.  6d. ;  Mr.  G.  Garrit,  29. ;  C.  Burney,  Junr.,  Gates- 
head, 2s.  6d. ;  Moses  Cameron.  Gateshead,  Is. ;  William  Shepherd,  le. ;  A 
Friend,  per  C.  Burney,  Is. ;  G.  Foster,  Felling,  Is. ;  J.  Wilson,  Gateshead,  le.; 
j    J.  C.  Swan,  2s. ;  J.  Grahamsley,  6d.— £13.  6s.  6d. 

Received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsden,  from  friends  around  Huddersfield, 
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J.  Watson,  6d ;  R.  Evers,  Is. ;  P.  Q.  Mossley,  Is. ;  Thomas  Hill,  Birming- 
ham, by  Post-office  Order,  £2. :  J.  Sinderson,  Atterly,  10s. :  from  Friends  and 
Sympathizers,  at  Wedensbury,  Stattbrdshire,  £1  Ss. ;  from  M.  Wright.  Hawar- 
den.  Is.  5d. ;  from  a  Friend  at  Northampton,  10s. ;  from  Friends  at  Hindley, 
near  Wiggan,  Lancashire,  2s.  7d. ;  A.  Taylor,  Bolton,  Is. ;  T.  Taylor,  Bolton, 
2s. ;  O.  Heaps.  Junr.,  Leeds  Bridge,  5s. ;  J.  Thompson,  Barnardeastle,  3s.  6d.; 
Friends  at  Oldbury,  by  Benjamin  Wall,  £1  28.  lid.— £6  Ss.  lid. 

From  W.  Brown,  South  Shields,  7s.  6d. ;  J.  Lawrence,  Ipswich,  Ss.  9d. : 
Friends  at  West  Aukland,  by  S.  Wheatley,  £4;  Friends  at  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  £1  143.;  J.  Radford,  Nottingham,  Is.;  J.  Shaw,  Wensleydale,  Is.— 
£6  7s.  3d. 

From  Friends  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  £4  ;  from  a  few  Friends  at  Fenton,  by 
John  Walker,  6s. — £4   6s. 

Friends  at  Leeds,  by  Mr.  Child,  £2  2d. ;  Dr.  F.  K.  Lees,  IDs.— £2  lOa. 

From  S.  Sandal,  Walsoken.  6d.  By  J.  Rigby,  Longton,  from  friends  there, 
£3.  lOs. 


IT'  ill  be  Published,  on  Xew  Year's  Day, 
The  Triumph  of  Eight  over  Might;  or  a  full  Account  of  the  attempt  made  by 
the  Manchester  Magistrates  and  the  Whig  Government  to  rob  J.  Barker  of  his 
liberty,  and  suppress  his  publications,  and  of  the  signal  failure  of  that  attempt. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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A  PICTURE  OP  HEREDITARY  ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A  BEVIKW,  BTC. 

In  1822,  Ireland  presented  a  most  melancholy  appearance  ;  out- 
rages of  various  kinds  were  of  daHy  occurrence,  and  famine  prevailed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  Much  blood  was  shed  ; 
yet  neither  the  King  nor  his  aristocratic  counsellors  made  any  attempt 
to  free  that  unhappy  country  from  its  crimes  and  its  miseries. 

In  April,  Thomas  Denman  Esq.,  Sohcitor  General  to  the  late 
Queen  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Common  Sergeant  for  the 
City  of  London,  and  on  the  27th  of  May  he  commenced  his  career 
by  trying  the  unnamed  servant  of  a  bookseller,  for  selling  an  irreligious 
and  seditwus  book.  The  Sergeant  Denman,  sentenced  the  innocent 
servant  to  eig/ifeen  months'  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  find  sureties  for  five  years,  himself  in 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  two  others  in  forty  pounds  each.  If  Thomas 
Denman  had  recommended  the  established  priesthood  to  abandon 
their  foolish  creeds  and  forms,— to  restore  their  ill-gotten  property  to 
the  suffering  community,  and  to  follow  the  advice  of  an  ancient,  '  to 
labour  with  their  own  hands  for  their  own  support;  '  and  had  recom- 
mended the  Government  to  give  up  oppression  and  robbery,  and  to 
begin  to  do  justice  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  he  would  have  done 
far  better,  and  ultimately  gained  far  more  honour,  than  by  perse- 
cuting a  bookseller's  servant  for  selling  what  he  might  choose  to  call 
'an  irreligious  and  seditious  book.  A  hundred  to  one  the  book  which 
the  bookseller's  servant  was  punished  for  selling,  had  no  fault  so  great 
as  its  truthfulness  and  honesty.  Ten  to  one  the  book  was  called  irre- 
•  hgious,  because  it  happened  to  prefer  religion  to  false,  sectarian 
theology,  and  to  pnestly  cant  and  hypocrisy.  And  a  hundred  to  one 
the  book  was  called  seditious,  because  it  exposed  the  wickedness  of 
tyrants,  and  pleaded  for  justice  for  the  people.  It  is  error  that 
requires  the  arm  of  force  to  support  it.  Truth  can  stand  by  itself. 
It  is  truth,  in  general,  which  priests  and  rulers  persecute.  The  priests 
and  the  rulers  of  the  people  have  alwavs  hated  truth  ;  and  they  have 
^ways  shown  a  disposition  to  persecute  and  oppress  its  advocates 
Ihey  have  very  httle  fear  of  error  ■  for  error,  in  general,  is  on  their 
side. 

The  indictment  against  the  bookseller's  servant  set  forth  that  the 
book  which  he  had  sold,  was  calculated  to  bring  the  King  and  his  Minis- 
ters mto  contempt.  This  of  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  work,  so  far  as  its 
political  pnnciples  were  concerned,  was  a  truthful  work.  The  King  and 
faia  Mmisters  were  desermng  of  contempt.  The  King  and  his  Ministers 
were  a  set  of  as  profligate  and  unprincipled,  a  set  of  as  inhuman  and  un- 
godiy  characters,  as  ever  bore  the  name  or  shape  of  human  beings  Our 
author  observM,  that  no-  one  could  do  anything  to  bring  either  the 
Kxn^oT  hi.  MmiMeni  into  contempt  ;  for  they  had,  says  he,  already 
brought  themselves  into  contempt.  He  says,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  community  were  already,  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  respect  to 
their  charact«»  and  doings,  that  they  heartily,  though  secretly/prayed 
for  their  speedy  removal  from  this  world  ' 


In  July,  this  year,  the  bishop  of  Clogher  was  detected  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  unnatural  crime.  The  bishop  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  See,  but  great  lenity  and  partiality  were  shown  him  by  the  autho- 
rities. -This  infamous  priest,  though  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  was 
released  froni  prison  on  gi^-ing  bail  in  the  paltry  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  His  military  accomplice  was  allowed  to  go  at  large  for  a 
much  less  sum.  Our  author  assures  us,  that  the  evidence  against  the 
bishop  on  the  capital  charge  was  indisputable  ;  and  that  had  the 
o^nder  been  one  of  the  common  people,  he  would  assuredly  have 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  ;  but  as  the  criminal  was  a 
Right  Reverend  Bishop,  his  sentence  was  postponed,  and  he  himself 
was  set  at  liberty  on  easy  terms,  lest  a  public  exposure  of  the  matter 
should  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion. 

In  August,  Lord  Londonderry  committed  suicide,  by  cutting  his 
throat,  at  his  seat,  Foot's  Cray.  This  Lord  Londonderry  was  one  of 
the  Queen's  great  opponents,  and  one  of  the  country's  great  oppressors 
and  tormentors.  He  got  vast  quantities  of  money  from  the  pubhc 
purse,  but  rendered  no  service  to  his  country  in  return.  Our  author 
attnbutes  the  suicide  of  Lord  Londonderry  to  the  agonies  of  a  .ruilty 
conscience;  and  he  does  at  the  same  time  intimate,  that  Lord  London- 
derry did  at  least  do  his  country  some  service  when  he  left  the  world 
if  he  never  did  it  a  service  before.  ' 

Mr.  Canning  succeeded  Lord  Londonderry  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  At  this  time  Canning  was  in  no  gi'eat  favour 
with  society  in  general.  His  faithless  conduct  towards  Queen  Caro- 
line, after  having  so  warmly  espoused  her  cause  at  the  outset,  had 
greatly  injured  his  reputation  with  the  people  at  large. 

The  King  at  this  period  employed  himself  as  usual,  not  in  formin? 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
elevation  and  happiness  of  the  people,  but  in  inventing  new  fashions 
and  forming  schemes  for  spending  the  people's  money  in  palaces  and 
splendid  furniture,  new  services  of  plate,  and  a  repetition  of  his  worse 
than  beastly  indulgences.  This  King  was  said  to  be  the  first  gentle- 
man of  the  day  ;  but  not  because  he  was  a  gentle  or  superior  man 
but  because  he  excelled  in  a  number  of  little  and  unmanly  arts  ' 

In  October,  this  year,  Henry  Nugent  BeU  died,  in  the  30th  year 
of  his  age.  This  man,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  a  disgraceful  part 
in  the  Manchester  murders,  and  in  other  similar  murders  In  an 
evil  hour  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  company  and 
unhappOy  got  so  entangled  with  them,  that  he  was  brought,  at  last  to 
allow  himself  to  be  employed  as  their  tool.  He  did,  however,  make 
some  amends  to  society,  by  afterwards  acknowledging  the  truth,  and 
betraying  his  infamous  employers.  The  newspapers,  generally,  repre- 
sented his  death  as  proceeding  from  natural  causes ;  our  author,  however 
assures  us,  that  such  was  not  the  case.  He  positively  asserts  that  he  died 
unfairly;  though  he  acknowledges  that  he  is  not  able  to  state  whether 
he  died  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  his  enemy.  This  person  afforded 
another  instance  of  the  power  of  conscienae.  He  appears  never  to 
have  forgiven  himself  for  leaving  the  path  of  virtue,  and  taking  part  in 
the  horribk  and  bloody  schemes  of  the  oppressors  of  his  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  1823,  the  agriculturalists  were  sufiering  in  sa- 
unusual  manner.  Meetings  were  held  in  variou*  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  people  at  large  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  measures 
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of  Parliament.  The  lying  newspapers  in  the  pay  of  the  Government 
did  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  the  country  was  in  a  progressive 
state  of  prosperity.  Ves,  at  the  very  time  when  the  community  were 
nearly  ready  for  a  general  revolt,  and  when  trade  and  commerce  were 
in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  stagnation,  did  those  lying  newspapers 
represent  the  country,  as  in  a  happy  and  improving  state.  When  will 
the  people  of  England  learn  to  distrust  the  hireling  papers  of  the 
day  !  When  will  the  people  of  England,  the  agriculturalists,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  working-classes  together,  see  the  necessity  of 
uniting  for  the  destruction  of  class  legislation,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  popular  and  liberal  government  ?  In  the  August  of  this  year, 
rewards  of  an  enormous  amount  were  offered  to  suppress  the  publi- 
cation of  certain  letters  which  had  formerly  passed  between  the  Prince 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  rewards  however  were  refused  with 
disdain,  and  the  minister.  Lord  Liverpool,  was  informed  that  they 
would  certainly  be  made  public.  The  letters  were  accordingly  pub- 
lished, and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  them. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  by 
George,  Prince  of  Wales. 

'  Madam, 

'  The  King,  my  father,  whom  I  highly  respect  and  esteem, 
has  just  announced  to  me  that  your  hand  is  destined  for  me.  I  am 
obliged,  by  the  imperious  force  of  circumstances  to  own,  that  this  in- 
telligence has  thrown  me  into  despair,  and  my  candour  does  not  allow 
me  to  conceal  my  sentiments  from  you.  I  hope  that  when  you  are 
acquainted  with  them,  you  will  aid  me  in  breaking  the  ties  which 
would  unite  us  only  to  render  us  unhappy  ;  and  which  it  will  be  in 
your  power  to  oppose,  since  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  You,  madam,  are 
adored  by  your  parents.  I  am  aware  that  they  have  allowed  you  the 
liberty  of  refusing  all  the  Princes  who  have  been  proposed  to  you  in 
marriage.  Refuse  me  also,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  pity,  to 
which  I  know  you  are  no  stranger.  You  do  not  know  me,  madam  ; 
you  therefore  can  have  no  cause  to  lament  my  loss.  Learn,  then,  the 
secret  and  unhappy  situation  of  the  Prince  whom  they  wish  you  to 
espouse.  I  cannot  love  you  ;  I  cannot  make  you  happy ;  my  heart 
has  long  ceased  to  be  free.  She  who  possesses  it  is  the  only  woman 
to  whom  I  could  unite  myself  agreeably  to  my  inclinations.  You 
would  find  in  me  a  husband  who  places  all  his  affections  upon  another. 
If  this  secret,  which  I  name  to  you  in  confidence,  does  not  cause  you 
to  reject  me ;  if  ambition,  or  any  other  motive  of  which  I  am  ignorant, 
cause  you  to  condescend  to  the  arrangements  of  my  family,  learn  that, 
as  soon  as  you  shall  have  given  an  heir  to  the  throne,  I  will  abandon 
you,  never  to  meet  you  more  in  public.  I  will  then  attach  myself  to 
whom  I  love,  and  whom  T  will  not  leave.  Such  is,  madam,  mv  last  and 
irrevocable  resolution  ;  if  you  are  the  victim  of  it,  you  will  be  a  willing 
victim,  and  you  cannot  accuse  me  of  having  deceived  you. 

'  I  am.  Madam,  with  great  truth,  your's  sincerely, 

'  George  P.' 

Copy  of  the  reply  to  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  from  Caroline,  Prin- 
cess of  Brunswick. 

'  My  Lord  and  Cousin, 

'  I  cannot  express  to  your  royal  highness 
the  feelings  of  surprise  which  your  letter  has  afforded  me,  neither  can 
I  rely  entirely  upon  what  it  contains  ;  because  the  accompanying 
letter  of  the  good  King,  your  father,  is  so  very  opposite  to  its  meaning. 
I  thought  that  the  ties  or  relationship  which  exist  between  us  would 
have  obliged  your  royal  highness  to  treat  with  delicacy  and  honour, 
the  Princess,  whom  your  King  destines  for  you.  For  my  own  part, 
my  lord,  I  know  my  duty.  I  have  not  the  power  or  the  wish  to 
break  the  laws  which  are  wished  to  be  imposed  upon  me.  I  there- 
fore have  decided  upon  obeying  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  the 
right  to  dispose  of  my  person.  I  submit,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
consequences  with  which  your  highness  threatens  me.  But  if  you 
could  read  that  heart  to  which  you  impart  such  anguish,  you  would 
perhaps  have  feelings  of  remorse  from  this  barbarous  treatment,  in 


which  your  royal  highness  appears  to  boast.  I  am  now  resolved  to 
await  from  time  and  our  union  the  just  regard  I  will  endeavour  to 
merit ;  and  I  trust  that  your  regret  for  what  you  have  written  will, 
in  some  measure,  avenge  the  wrongs  you  have  so  wantonly  com- 
mitted. Believe  me,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  not  cease  to  offer  my 
prayers  for  the  happiness  of  your  royal  highness  :  mine  will  be  perfect 
if  I  can  contribute  to  yours. 

'  I  am,  for  life,  your  most  devoted  Cousin, 

'  Caroline  Amelia  of  Brunswick.' 

After  reading  these  very  curious  epistles,  the  reader  may  presume 
that  the  Princess  was  indiscreet  in  her  acceptance  of  the  hand  of  a 
Prince  who  so  boldly  professed  himself  averse  to  the  union  ;  but  the 
following  letter  of  George  the  Third  to  his  sister,  which  accompanied 
the  letter  of  the  Prince,  will  afford  some  palliation  of  her  conduct  ; 

'  My  dear  Sister, 

'  I  have  endeavoured  to  excite  and  promote  in 
the  mind  of  my  son,  George,  a  desire  to  espouse  my  dear  neice 
Caroline.  This,  I  am  aware,  he  will  only  consent  to  as  a  prudent  step 
by  which  his  debts  may  be  paid.  I  will  trust  to  your  influence  with 
Caroline  that  she  may  not  be  offended  with  anything  he  pleases  to 
say.  He  may  please  to  plead  that  he  is  already  married  :  and  I  fear 
he  will  resort  to  any  measures  rather  than  an  honourable  mar- 
riage. But  as,  in  my  former  letters,  I  have  explained  my  wishes 
upon  this  subject,  I  therefore  need  not  now  repeat  them.  Tell  my 
dear  neice  she  must  never  expect  to  find  a  mother  or  friend  in  the 
Queen  :  but  I  will  be  her  friend  to  my  latest  breath.  Give  me  your 
support,  my  dear  sister,  and  prevail  upon  my  neice,  Caroline,  at  all 
hazards. 

'  Yours  affectionately, 

'  George  R.' 

Here  may  be  traced  one  of  the  causes  of  Caroline's  compliance  with 
the  mandate,  or  imperative  request,  of  the  King,  her  uncle.  There 
were,  however,  several  other  powerful  reasons,  which  she  has  herself 
so  fully  explained  in  a  letter  to  her  unfortunate  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  that  we  shall  lay  this  document  before  our  readers.  It  is 
thus  headed  : 

'  Copy  of  a  letter  to  my  dear  Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales. 

'1814,  June  1th. 

'  My  DEAREST  Child, 

'  I  deposit  to  your  keeping  a  small  parcel  of 

letters  from  a  much  esteemed  friend.  Lady .     I  well  know  her 

generous  disposition  will  cause  her  to  endure  a  vast  load  of  sorrow  on 
my  account.  And,  from  these  documents,  the  nation  may  one  day  be 
bold.  I  must  tell  you,  my  dearest  child,  that  in  conformity  to  my 
father  and  mother's  opinion,  I  became  the  wife  (so  called)  of  your 
father.  Well  do  I  remember  the  time,  when  my  dear  father,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  entered  my  library,  (holding  in  his  hand  a  letter) 
saying,  '  Caroline,  my  love,  I  desire  you  will  give  your  attention  to 
the  request  of  your  most  excellent  uncle,  the  Kmg  of  England,  and, 
without  any  demur,  engage  to  marry  your  cousin,  George.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  elegant  man,  and  the  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man in  Europe.  Very  unfortunately,  this  Prince  has  been  captivated 
by  the  many  beautiful  ladies  surrounding  the  court  ;  but  although  he 
may  have  committed  himself  in  formal  engagements,  yet  the  Prince  is 
the  most  ready,  desirous,  and  expectant  supplicant  for  your  hand  !' 
I  started,  and  exclaimed,  '  What,  my  dear  sire  ?  '  The  sequel,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient.  I  came  to  England.  I  was  received  heroically  by  the 
people,  flatteringly  by  the  persons  deputed  to  attend  me,  and  sarcasti- 
cally by  the  Queen,  my  aunt,  but  most  pleasantly  by  the  King,  my  uncle, 
and  the  prince,  my  destined  husband.  After  my  marriage  with  the 
prince,  your  father,  I  soon  had  occasion  to  regret  my  change  of  situation. 
However,  I  strove  to  conceal  my  disappointment  and  chagrin,  and  ap- 
peared as  lively  as  if  I  liad  had  no  cause  for  regret.  Speedily  after  my 
marriage,  I  was  informed  that  the  prince  was  not  my  legal  husband  ; 
that,  some  time  previous  to  our  marriage,  he.  had  been  united  to  Mrs, 
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Fitzherbert,  and  that  therefore  our  engagement  was  null  and 
void  !  I  opened  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  to  the  good  King.  'Ah  I 
ah  '. '  said  his  majesty,  '  I  will  befriend  you  ;  but  my  familv 
will  prove  my  ruin.  They  care  not  for  anything  besides  their 
own  ease,  and  they,  sooner  or  later,  will  lose  the  crown  by  such  im- 
proper conduct.  The  disposition  of  my  son  George  is  unrelenting : 
but  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  neice,  that  you  may  subdue  his  public 
injurious  mention  of  your  character,  if  you  make  use  of  proper  means. 
My  son  is  so  lascivious,  that  if  you  would  attempt  to  hide  his 
defects,  they  would  speedily  become  more  apparent.'  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  his  majesty  informed  me  of  the  untimely  end  of  his 
brother  Edward,  and  also  of  the  marriage  and  issue  of  that  brother, 
who,  he  stated,  had  been  educated  for  the  Church  ;  and  also,  that  he 
had  frequently  seen  him  during  his  residence  at  Eton  with  no  small 
degree  of  afl'ection  and  regret,  and  had  even  appointed  interviews  with 
the  individual  he  was  placed  with,  to  adopt  plans  for  his  welfare.  I 
confess,  my  dear  Charlotte,  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  this  expo- 
sition, and  I  answered,  with  much  warmth,  '  Does  your  majesty  mean 
to  say,  that  his  royal  highness  left  issue  which  has  never  been  acknow- 
ledged V  '  I  do,  indeed,'  replied  the  King,  '  and  though  the  affair 
has  been  hitherto  kept  from  the  public,  yet  I  fancy  it  will,  one  day  or 
another,  be  made  known.'  My  dear  Charlotte  wiU  conceive  how 
much  I  felt  upon  these  singular  explanations.  I  long  to  tell  you  more 
upon  the  subject  ;  but,  as  our  confidential  messenger  is  waiting,  I 
must  conclude  by  subscribing  myself, 

'  Your  very  affectionate  mother,  '  Caroline.' 

What  a  revelation  of  court  proceedings  and  royal  marriage  prin- 
ciples do  these  letters  give.  Happy  will  it  be  for  humanity,  when 
roj-alty  shall  be  brought  to  an  end  ! 

The  king  continued  to  treat  the  interests  of  the  people  with  dis- 
dain, and  spent  his  time  in  riotous  luxury  and  adulterous  indulgences. 
He  seemed  neither  to  feel  nor  care  for  the  public  distress.  He  was 
too  great,  too  high,  in  his  own  estimation,  to  condescend  to  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  vulgar.  He  was  too  high  to  listen  to  the 
cry  of  the  destitute  ;  too  noble  to  heed  the  petitions  of  the  rabble. 

It  was  acknowledged,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  corona- 
tion expenses  of  this  heartless  monarch,  cost  the  country  tzco  hundred 
and  ikirty-eight  thousand  pounds,  and  that  even  his  dress  cost  no  less 
than  ticenty-four  thonsand  pounds.  The  thought  that  the  countr\' 
should  be  compelled  to  spend  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  its  money 
in  raiment  to  wrap  up  such  a  mass  of  unmixed  filth,  is  truly  horrible  ; 
it  is  almost  unendurable.  Yet  such  unendurable  abominations  are 
inseparable  from  a  system  of  hereditary  royalty  and  class  legislation. 
Here  we  have  a  man,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man,  expending  on 
useless  and  mischievous  luxuries,  and  in  the  most  revolting  and 
criminal  indulgences,  millions  on  millions  of  the  hard  earned  money 
of  the  poor  and  starving  multitudes.  This  monster  man  took  the 
most  valuable  jewel  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  bestowed  it  on 
one  of  his  mistresses,  named  Conyngham.  He  also  gave  a  beautiful 
jewel  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  deceased  daughter,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  to  the  same  lewd  woman.  The  jewel  belonging 
to  the  crown  was  restored,  but  the  one  belonging  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  retained;  and  the  British  nation  submitted  to  all  these 
things.  The  masses  of  the  people  cried  out  for  reform,  but  the 
farmers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  merchants  did  not  imite  with 
them  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

(To  be  continited.J 


THE  FEAR  OF  MAN  ;  OR,  TEMPTATIONS  TO 
UNFAITHFULNESS. 


A  Subscriber  to  the  People  wonders  how  it  was,  that  after  I  had 
appeared  in  the  Cloth  Hall  Yard  to  oppose  Fitzwilliam  and  Sir  Culling, 
I  did  not  appear  to  oppose  the  tory,  Denison.  The  reason  was,  I  was 
away  from  home  at  the  time  the  tory  Denison  appeared  in  the  Cloth 
Hall  Yard.  If  I  had  been  at  home  I  should  have  opposed  him  as 
strenuously  as  I  opposed  either  Fitzwilliam  or  Sir  CnlUng.  I  should, 
too,  if  I  had  been  at  home,  have  embraced  the  opportunity  of  putting 
my  views  on  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  on  a,  tax  of  so 
much  an  acre  on  land,  in  their  proper  light,  before  the  meeting. 


One  of  the  greatest  temptations  to  unfaithfulness  is  the  fear  of 
man.  It  was  this  that  made  Nicodemus  go  to  Jesus  by  night,  instead 
of  going  to  him  openly  by  day.  He  was  afraid  of  reproach.  It  was 
this  that  led  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  go  secretly  to  beg  the  bodv  of 
Jesus.  He  was  afraid  of  persecution.  It  was  this  that  prevented 
many  in  the  days  of  Jesus  from  openly  confessing  their  belief  in  his 
doctrine,  and  their  attachment  to  his  cause.  They  feared  the  Jews. 
No  man  spoke  openly  of  Jesus,  because  the  Jews  had  decreed,  that  if 
any  man  should  confess  him  to  be  a  prophet  from  God,  he  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.'  It  is  the  same  fear  that  has  operated  in 
every  age  to  prevent  men  from  acknowledging  an  unpopular  and  per- 
secuted cause.  Men  have  been  afraid  of  the  reproaches  of  their 
fellow-men,  or  afraid  of  receiving  violence  and  cruelty  at  their  hands. 

It  was  the  same  temptation  that  perpetuated  so  long  the  darkness 
of  Paganism.  The  enlightened  among  the  Gentiles  unrighteously  held 
the  truth  from  the  common  people,  for  fear  of  reproach  and  persecution. 
It  is  the  same  great  temptation  which  prevents  people  now  from  ac- 
knowledging an  unpopular  cause.  There  are  thousands  who  know 
that  the  prevailing  notions  on  theology  are  false  ;  but  they  are  afraid 
to  declare  their  convictions.  They  know  that  if  they  were  to  declare 
their  convictions  openly,  they  would  be  denounced  as  heretics  and  infi- 
dels, as  madmen  or  devils.  They  know  too  that  some  would  withdraw 
their  countenance  and  support  from  them.  The  shop-keeper  fears  that 
he  should  lose  his  customers.  The  workman  fears  that  he  should  lose 
his  employment.  The  rich  man  fears  that  he  should  be  deserted  by 
his  neighbours  and  friends  ;  and  the  poor  man  fears  that  he  would  be 
reduced  to  stan-ation.  The  priests  fear  that  they  would  lose  their 
income  and  reputation.  All  fear  something.  All  feel  the  force  more 
or  less  of  this  temptation.  Even  those  that  overcome  the  temptation 
do  not  overcome  it  without  a  struggle.  All  have  to  battle  with  it, 
and  some  have  to  battle  with  it  hard  and  long. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  you  whom  I  now  address,  are  under 
the  influence  of  this  fear.  They  see  farther  perhaps  than  they  have 
ever  acknowledged  they  see.  They  see  things  to  be  erroneous  which 
they  have  never  renounced.  They  see  things  to  be  true  which  they 
have  never  avowed.  They  see  things  to  be  foolish  and  unchristian 
which  they  have  never  abandoned.  They  see  things  to  be  obligatory 
which  they  have  never  begun  to  perform.  I  say  these  things  ought 
not  so  to  be.  The  fear  of  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  rule  us. 
We  ought  to  speak  and  act  in  accordance  with  our  convictions  of  truth 
and  duty,  and  throw  aside  the  fear  of  man.  To  j-ield  to  the  tempta- 
tion is  foolish  and  wrong.  Let  all  who  are  harassed  with  these  fears 
consider, — 

1.  The  worst  that  men  can  do  against  us  is  but  little.  They  can 
slander  us  ;  but  many  will  not  believe  their  slanders.  They  may  slan- 
der us,  and  by  that  means  cause  many  to  think  ill  of  us  ;  but  they  can- 
not make  God  think  ill  of  us.  They  may  alienate  many  of  our  friends 
on  earth  ;  but  they  cannot,  by  their  slanders,  turn  against  us  that  greater 
and  better  friend  above.  They  may  slander  us,  and  thus  injure  our 
reputation  ;  but  they  cannot  destroy  our  virtue.  They  cannot  make 
us  loklced.  They  have  no  power  to  blind  our  understanding,  or  to 
corrupt  our  affections,  or  to  force  us  into  evil  courses.  Our  reputaiMi 
is  to  some  extent  in  their  power  ;  but  our  character,  our  purity,  our 
integrity,  are  in  our  ovni  hands.  Men  may  slander  us,  and  thus  cause 
others  to  reproach  and  shun  us  :  but  they  cannot  turn  our  con- 
sciences against  us.  They  cannot  take  away  our  conscious  rec- 
titude ;  the  feeling  that  we  have  done  our  duty  ;  that  we  have 
acquitted  ourselves  faitlifully  to  God,  to  truth,  and  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.  They  may  slander  us  ;  but  some  of  those  who  slander  ns 
will  see  the  evil  of  their  doings  before  long.  Some  of  them  will  be 
smitten  in  their  own  consciences  while  tliey  are  framing  or  uttering 
their  falsehoods  against  us.  Some  of  those  who  slander  us  will  pro- 
bably be  brought  to  write  in  our  favour  before  long.     I  have  seen  such 
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changes.  They  may  slander  us  ;  but  others  will  protect  and  defend 
us.  The  slander  which  one  man  fabricates,  another  will  destroy  ; 
and  the  slanders  that  live  longest,  will  not  be  immortal.  All  the  re- 
proaches that  are  uttered  against  the  good  come  to  nought  in  the  end, 
or  are  converted  into  honour  and  glory.  And  so  it  will  be  with  us. 
The  very  occasions  of  our  reproach  and  condemnation  with  men  at 
present,  will  be  the  ground  of  our  justification  and  reward  in  times  to 
come.  If  we  bear  our  reproaches  patiently,  and  still  move  onward  in 
the  path  of  rectitude,  our  patience  itself  will  turn  to  our  honour,  and 
add  to  our  glory  in  times  to  come.  And  the  day  is  approaching  when 
all  the  reproaches  and  slanders  of  the  wicked  shall  be  exposed,  and 
when  the  evil  designs  and  crafty  plots  of  our  foes  shall  be  made  plain 
to  the  spiritual  universe,  and  when  the  uprightness  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  purity  of  our  lives,  shall  be  placed  by  God  in  the  full  light  of  day, 
in  contrast  with  the  meanness  of  our  foes,  and  the  falsehood  and 
cruelty  of  the  slanders  which  were  fabricated  and  circulated  against 
us.     Slander  is  mortal ;  but  virtue  and  beneficence  live  on  for  ever. 

Again  ;  men  may  use  violence  against  us  ;  or,  where  violence  is 
not  allowed  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  times,  they  may  unite  to 
deprive  us  of  our  bread,  and  to  reduce  us  to  want  and  suffering  by 
other  means.  If  we  are  shop-keepers,  they  may  withdraw  their  cus- 
tom. If  we  are  employed  by  them,  they  may  turn  us  away  from  our 
places  ;  or  if  in  any  other  way  we  are  dependent  for  our  bread  on  those 
over  whom  our  opponents  have  influence,  they  may  involve  us  in  sor- 
row and  difficulties  :  but  even  those  things  should  not  greatly  alarm  us. 
Men  can  do  nothing  without  the  permission  of  God,  and  God  will  per- 
mit men  to  do  nothing  but  what  he  sees  will  contribute  to  our  good.  The 
affairs  of  the  world  are  not  committed  to  chance,  nor  are  they  ruled 
by  blind  necessity  or  fate.  They  are  under  the  control  of  God.  They 
are  under  the  control  of  infinite  wisdom,  of  almighty  power,  and  of 
eternal,  universal,  and  unchanging  love.  The  God  that  rules  the  uni- 
verse is  our  Father.  He  loves  us  with  the  purest  and  most  devoted 
affection.  He  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head,  and  makes  all  things 
work  together  for  our  good.  We  have  no  need,  therefore,  to  fear  either 
slander,  or  violence,  or  craft. 

Besides  ;  it  frequently  happens  that  the  men  who  are  injured  by 
one  set  of  people,  are  especially  befriended  by  others.  The  endurance 
of  one  man's  hate  or  scorn,  awakens  another  man's  love  and  sympa- 
thy. The  means  which  are  used  to  deprive  us  of  one  set  of  friends, 
are  generally  found  to  secure  to  us  another.  The  good  and  true 
never  lose  so  much  as  they  gain.  The  teroporisers  always  lose 
more  than  they  gain.  They  lose  the  friendship  of  the  good  and  true, 
and  gain  the  friendship  of  the  selfish  and  faithless.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  persecuted  lose  the  friendship  of  the  weak,  the  faithless,  and 
the  false  ;  but  they  gain  the  friendship  of  the  good,  the  faithful,  the 
true,  the  bold.  It  frequently  happens  that  we  find  more  real  worth 
in  one  of  the  friends  which  we  gain  while  under  persecution,  than  we 
found  in  twenty  or  a  hundred  of  the  friends  who  surrounded  us  in  the 
days  of  our  orthodox  popularity  or  prosperity. 

I  say  all  things  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  he  orders  all  things 
well.  And  we  generally  can  see  the  good  results  of  our  losses  and 
sufferings  even  in  the  ]jresent  life.  We  see  them  at  times  in  an  in- 
crease of  earthly,  social,  and  domestic  comfort ;  and  we  may  always 
see  them,  if  we  are  faithful,  in  the  improvement  of  our  hearts  and  cka- 
■raciers.  The  endurance  of  reproach  and  persecution  for  truth's  sake 
increases  our  love  for  truth.  The  endurance  of  reproach  and  persecu- 
tion for  righteousness'  take,  increases  our  love  of  righteousness.  The 
endurance  of  reproach  and  persecution  in  the  cause  of  God  and  huma- 
nity, increases  our  love  to  God  and  to  mankind,  and  inflames  our  eeal 
the  more  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  improvement  and  happiness 
of  man.  The  patient  endurance  of  isproach  and  persecution  for 
righteousness'  sake,  both  proves  us  to  b«  good,  and  thus  furnishes  us 
with  occasion  for  rejoicing  in  our  goodnsss,  and  increases  our  good- 
ness, and  thus  prepares  for  us  etill  greater  occasions  of  rejoicing  in 
the  time  to  come. 

Besides  ;  the  endurance  of  reproach  and  persecution  for  the  sake  of 


truth  and  righteousness,  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  example  to  others, 
and  is  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  and  a  happy  influence  on  those 
who  observe  it.  Thousands  upon  thousands  have  been  converted  to 
truth  and  righteousness  by  examples  of  purity  and  benevolence,  and 
of  unflinching  adherence  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity  in  the 
midst  of  reproach  and  persecution.  I  know  nothing  better  calculated 
to  bring  men  to  righteousness,  than  examples  of  unyielding  and  unfail- 
ing virtue.  And  this  should  be  an  encouragement  to  us  to  resist  the 
temptation  with  which  we  are  assailed  in  the  shape  of  the  fear  of  man. 
The  thought  that  in  enduring  reproach  and  persecution  we  are  weaken- 
ing the  powers  of  evil  in  the  world,  and  lessening  the  number  of  the 
ignorant,  the  unbelieving,  and  the  disobedient,  should  inspire  us  with 
fresh  courage,  and  enable  us  to  go  on  our  way  through  the  midst  of 
our  sorrows  and  trials,  rejoicing. 

Another  great  temptation  by  which  men  are  assailed  is  the  fear  of 
poverty.  This  is  in  fact  included  in  the  former.  But  it  still  deserves 
special  notice.  Men  may  suffer  in  their  circumstances  from  adher- 
ence to  truth  and  righteousness,  when  they  do  not  suffer  in  their  repu- 
tation. It  is  the  leaders  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  that 
are  most  liable  to  reproach.  The  humbler  classes  of  reformers  are 
frequently  assailed  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  We  would  however 
observe,  that  men  ought  not  to  be  so  frightened  at  poverty  ;  at  least, 
they  ought  not  to  allow  their  fears  of  poverty  to  prevent  them  from 
declaring  their  thoughts,  or  from  acting  according  to  their  convictions. 
Poverty  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  is  generally  imagined.  The  evils  of 
poverty  are  often  more  terrible  in  imagination  than  in  the  reality. 
They  are  often  more  terrible  when  looked  upon  at  a  distance,  than 
they  are  when  felt.  We  wish  to  be  truthful.  The  poor  are  in  gene- 
ral less  miserable  than  they  seem  to  be,  and  they  do,  in  general,  enjoy 
far  more  consolations  than  many  people  imagine.  I  have  oftener  found 
poor  people  happy  than  rich  people.  I  have  oftener  found  rich 
people  wretched  than  poor  people.  I  have  found  more  weariness 
of  life  among  the  rich,  than  I  ever  found  among  the  poor.  I  have 
oftener  found  the  rich  people  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  their  time, 
than  poor  people.  I  have  found  the  rich  man  more  alarmed  at  reproach, 
miore  troubled  with  apprehensions  of  losses,  more  annoyed  at  the 
thought  of  the  alienation  or  desertion  of  friends,  than  I  have  ever  found 
the  poor.  I  have  also  found  among  the  poor,  more  peaceful  resigna- 
tion to  Providence,  more  cheerful  trust  in  God's  goodness,  than  among 
the  rich.  I  have  also  found  the  poor  more  rational  and  moderate  in 
their  estimation  of  the  ills  of  life,  and  more  hopeful  of  future  and 
everlasting  blessedness,  tiian  the  rich.  The  loss  of  wealth,  and  re- 
duction to  poverty,  are  not  near  such  terrible  or  unmixed  calamities 
as  many  people  imagine  them  to  be.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
poverty  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  terrible  evil  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  on  some  occasions,  spoken  of  as  an  advantage 
and  a  blessing.  '  Blessed  are  ye  poor,'  said  Jesus,  '  but  woe  unto  you 
that  are  rich.'  Wealth  is  represented  as  endangering  men's  salvation. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  deceitful,  as  abounding  in  perilous  snares  and  temp- 
tations. The  deceitfulness  of  riches  is  represented  as  choking  the 
seed  of  truth  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  said  to  be  harder  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle.  Hence  in  the  Scriptures  we  read  of  few  among 
the  rich  that  embraced  the  religion  of  Christ.  '  Not  many  rich,'  said 
the  apostle,  '  not  many  noble,  not  many  great  ones  have  become  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.'  '  The  poor  are  the  believers  and  preachers  of  the 
Gospel.'  And  so  it  is  still.  The  truth  as  taught  by  Jesus,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  few  of  the  rich  ;  and  even  among  the  few  who  acknowledge 
it,  there  are  few  that  seem  disposed  to  do  much  for  its  spread.  If 
Jesus  and  Paul  are  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  credit  on  this  subject, 
the  rich  are  worse  circumstanced  than  the  poor  ;  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  less  dangerous  than  that  of  the  rich.  But  let  me  be  undarstood. 
Absolute  poverty  is  an  evil.  The  poverty  of  Scripture  is  not  want 
of  food  or  clothing.  Food  and  raiment  are  always  spoken  of  as  neces- 
sary, but  more  is  often  a  curse.  Men  who  hare  wealth  are  generally 
tempted  to  idleness,  and  idleness  is  destructive  to  both  body  and  soul. 
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The  poor  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  daily  labour  has  a  treble 
advantage.  His  labour,  if  not  excessive,  both  promotes  his  health, 
preserves  his  mind  from  danger,  and  sweetens  the  blessings  of  his  life. 
His  labour  makes  both  rest  and  food  delightful.  The  wealth  of  the 
rich  enfeebles  and  corrupts  them  ;  while  the  hardships  of  the  poor 
invigorate  and  purify  them.  And  often,  even  when  the  poor  have  to 
labour  excessively,  their  lot  is  not  so  bad  as  the  lot  of  the  rich  who 
labour  not  at  all.  Hard  labour  is  an  evil,  but  a  far  less  evil  than  NO 
labour.  The  hard  working  man  is  never  so  weary  as  the  man  that 
has  nothing  to  do.  The  most  weary  and  miswable  men  upon  earth 
are  the  men  who  do  nothing  at  all,  or  who  know  not  what  to  attempt 
to  do.  I  grant  that  poverty  often  subjects  people  to  contempt  :  but 
even  contempt  is  not  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  flatteries  which  are 
given  to  the  rich.  Contempt  is  painful,  and  flattery  may  be  pleasant ; 
but  contempt  does  not  mislead  and  corrupt  men,  while  flattery  con- 
firms men  in  their  errors  and  vices,  and  hastens  their  destruction. 
Some  have  a  feeling  of  dread  at  the  idea  of  being  dependent  for  their 
bread  on  the  labour  of  others  :  and  I  honour  the  feeling.  It  is  the 
duty  of  men  to  support  themselves,  if  they  can,  and  we  ought  to 
shrink  from  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  labours  of  others.  A  noble- 
minded  man  would  rather  support  others  as  well  as  himself,  than  be 
dependent  on  others.  Still,  if  regard  to  truth  and  to  duty  should  re- 
duce us  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  labours  of  others,  we  ought  to 
submit  to  it. 

Besides  ;  the  rich  almost  invariably  depend  on  the  labour  of 
others.  I  will  not  say  that  they  live  upon  charity  ;  but  they  do  far 
worse  ;  they  live  on  injustice.  The  food  which  they  eat  and  the 
raiment  which  they  wear,  and  the  ornaments  with  which  they  deck 
themselves,  are  the  fruits  of  oppression.  Every  man  that  lives  with- 
out labour,  lives  either  on  charity  or  injustice.  The  man  who  lives 
without  labour  because  he  is  unable  to  labour,  or  unable  to  obtain 
employment,  may  be  considered  as  living  on  charity  ;  but  the  man 
who  lives  without  labour  because  he  is  idle  or  wealthy,  lives  on 
injustice,  and  is  a  burden  and  a  curse  to  the  world. 

I  know  no  disadvantages  connected  with  poverty,  to  be  compared 
with  the  disadvantages  connected  with  wealth.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any 
dangers  to  which  poverty  exposes  men,  so  great  as  the  dangers  to 
which  wealth  exposes  men.  Poverty  is  a  trial,  and  a  painful  one  ; 
but  wealth  is  a  far  more  serious  trial,  though  much  less  painful  to  the 
feelings.  Where  one  has  fallen  by  poverty,  numbers  have  fallen  by 
wealth.  Poverty  has  helped  to  make  many  great  men  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  wealth  has  ever  helped  to  make  one.  The  world  has  been 
a  thousand  times  more  indebted  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich.  You 
shall  not  be  able  to  find,  in  the  whole  past  history  of  the  world,  a  case 
where  the  wealthy  have  taken  the  lead  in  religious  and  moral  reforma- 
tions. It  is  to  the  poor  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  revelations  of 
truth,  and  for  our  moral,  political,  and  religious  revolutions. 

Be  not  too  fearful  then  of  poverty.     Fear  error  and   sin,   and  fear 
nothing  else  in  comparison  of  them.     Devote  yourselves  to  truth  and 
righteousness  with  all  your  heart,  and  leave   results  with  God.     The 
universe  is  in  his  hands,  and  he  will  order  all  things  well. 
From  one  of  J.  Barker's  old  Sermons. 


A  HEARTLESS  POLICEMAN. 
Dhak  PErENB,  Hulme,  Dec.  24,  1S4S. 

On  the  20th  inst.,  I  was  in  the  Qourt  of  Justice  in  Liverpool  during 
the  time  that  the  judge  was  about  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  first  lot  of  the 
Uanchester  Chartista.  I  stood  beside  a  policeman,  whose  number  was  222. 
He  was  a  very  tall  man,  so  that  he  had  to  stoop  in  order  to  speak  to  me  in  a 
low  tone.  He  perhaps  thought  that  I  did  not  sympathize  with  those  who  had 
heen  brought  in  guilty  of  conspiracy  :  if  so,  he  was  under  a  mistake,  and  from 
what  he  said  to  me,  I  should  suppose  he  thought  that  I  was  an  enemy  to  them,  for 
he  made  some  remarks  reepecting  those  poor  men  that  I  consider  very  ridicu- 
lous, and  very  improper  to  be  used  by  a  person  of  his  profession.  They  were 
as  follows  :  Immediately  before  the  judge  passed  sentence,  he  said,  'thsy  will 
get  the  Charter  just  now.'  After  they  had  reeeired  sentence,  he  said,  '  it 
serves  them  right ;  I  hope  they  will  get  the  rope  (or  Ke  hung)  ii»zt  time." 
I  remain,  your  affectionate  FriAnd, 

Thomas  Paskt. 


SPEECH  AT   THE  MANCHESTER  TEA  PARTY,  ON  NOV.  27. 

Mr.  CnAiRM.*.N  ;  Mr  Friends  :  I  am  glad  to  meet  j'ou  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  I  return  you  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  yon 
have  received  me,  and  for  the  efforts  which  you  are  making  to  assist 
and  support  me  in  my  coming  trial,  which  is  so  shortly  to  take  place. 
I  feel  obliged  to  you  for  these  expressions  of  kindness. 

As  my  friend.  Councillor  Heywood,  has  observed,  our  great  object 
is,  to  defend  the  right  of  free  discussion,  unrestricted  discussion  on  all 
subjects  which  may  affect  our  interests.  The  right  of  free  discus- 
sion involves  the  right  of  a  man  to  unfold  and  advocate  his  views, 
whether  those  views,  in  the  estimation  of  others,  be  correct  or  erroneous. 
If  we  support  a  man  merelj-  because  ne  regard  his  principles  as  true, 
we  do  not,  in  that  case,  support  the  right  of  free  disccssion.  It  is  only 
when  we  support  a  man  in  the  use  of  his  liberty,  whether  he  advocate 
opinions  differing  from  our  own,  or  in  agreement  with  them,  that  we 
can  be  said  to  be  standing  up  for  the  right  of  free  discussion.  My  con- 
viction, of  course,  is,  that  the  principles  which  T  have  advocated,  are 
true,  and  just,  and  good.  But  suppose  I  should  be  mistaken  in 
this  respect,  I  still  have  a  right  to  declare  my  sentiments,  and  to  advocate 
them.  I  have  no  right  to  force  my  opinions  upon  another,  but  I  have  a 
right  to  express  them.  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
my  brethren,  but  I  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  liberty  myself. 

And  how  are  we  to  ascertain  what  is  true,  without  free  discussion  ? 
It  is  only  when  we  allow  men  who  differ  in  opinion  to  state  their  dif- 
ferent opinions,  and  afford  their  hearers,  or  their  readers,  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  the  two  together,  and  testing  them  by  such  tests  of 
truth  as  they  have  at  their  command,  that  we  can  annihilate  error,  en- 
lighten the  public  mind,  and  secure  for  truth  a  universal  and  complete 
triumph.  Free  discussion  is  essential  to  human  progress.  If  you  pre- 
vent or  suppress  free  discussion,  error  will  become  strong,  and  may 
extend  its  dominion  without  limits,  until  it  has  enslaved,  and  in  effect 
destroyed,  the  human  race.  If  we  atlow  free  discussion, — if  we  permit 
truth  and  error  to  meet  in  open  combat,  and,  with  a  '  fair  field  and  no 
favour,'  to  grapple  with  each  other,  we  may  then  reasonably  hope  that 
error  will  in  time  be  overthrown  and  extirpated,  and  that  the  trutll 
will  gain  a  universal  and  everlasting  establishment  in  the  earth. 

All  progress  in  times  past  has  been  secured  by  the  use  of  free  discus- 
sion. We  owe  the  present  state  of  enlightenment  and  virtue  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  other  co«ntries,  to  the  boldness  and  determination  with 
which  individuals,  from  time  to  time,  have  asserted  their  right  to  utter 
what  they  believed  to  be  true,  aud  to  expose  what  they  believed  to  be 
false,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  advocated  their  opinions, 
even  in  the  face  of  arbitrary  laws,  and  threatening  prosecutions.  And 
if  we  are  to  make  still  farther  advances  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  in  free- 
dom, and  in  wealth,  we  must  be  indebted  to  those  advances  to  the  use 
of  free  discussion  still.  Allow  free  discussion,  and,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  all  the  abuses  of  Government  will  be  exposed  and  swept 
away,  all  wicked  laws  will  be  abolished,  all  corrupt  and  injurious  in- 
stitutions will  be  annihilated,  all  unnatural  and  mischievous  distinctions 
in  society  will  gradually  disappear  ;  and  without  the  use  of  cannon  or 
of  sword,  we  shall  ultimately  emancipate  our  fellow  men,  and  place 
those,  who  once  were  half-starved  slaves,  in  the  position  of  free  and 
happy  citizens.     (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

And  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  are  the  last  that  ought  to  in- 
terfere with  free  discussion.  Our  present  Government,  the  Whigs,  have 
themselves  always  advocated  the  right  of  free  discussion,  when  out  of 
office.  {Cheers.)  And  if  the  Tories  had  not  granted  to  them  frequently 
a  liberty  which  they  are  now  denying  to  me,  they  never  would  have 
been  in  office.  And  that  those  same  Whigs,  after  they  have  obtained 
power  by  the  use  of  free  discussion,  and  by  going  a  little  farther, — I  say, 
that  those  whigs,  after  having  obtained  power  in  this  Empire,  should 
now  attempt  to  suppress  free  discussion  by  force,  is  a  piece  of  shameless 
inconsistency  and  outrageous  injustice. 

Besides,  the  Government  have  no  7iecessify  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force 
in  order  to  suppress  one  set  of  principles  and  to  support  another.  They 
have  infinite  advantages  in  a  discussion  on  political  principles,  which  I 
and  other  Reformers  have  not.  I  am  only  a  single  individual.  I  have 
no  title  ;  I  have  no  patronage.  I  have  no  great  store  of  wealth.  I  have 
no  persons  at  my  command,  and  but  few  whom  I  can  iise,  for  disseminat- 
ing my  principles  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  more  than 
that,  I  have  no  access  to  the  journals,  either  the  metropolitan  or  pro- 
vincial joiirnals,  that  happen  to  be  opposed  to  me  in  principle.  Those 
journals  are  closed  against  me.  They  will  not,  in  general,  admit  even 
a  letter  correcting  an  error  into  which  they  may  have  fallen  lespecting 
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myself  or  my  principles.  I  therefore  have  very  few  advantages  as  an 
advocate  of  any  particular  principles.  It  is  true  I  have  a  tongue, 
which  can  move  with  tolerable  rapidity  :  (laughter  and  applause,)  and 
I  have  a  voice,  that  can  genei-ally  be  heard  to  a  tolerable  extent :  I  have 
also  a  pen  that  I  can  use  with  tolerable  despatch,  and  I  have  a  press 
which  I  can  work  with  effect,  and  thus  disseminate  my  principles 
through  the  country.  I  have,  besides,  a  number  of  friends,  benevolent, 
pilauthrophic  friends,  «ho  lend  me  theh'  peaceful  aid  in  circulating  the 
productions  of  my  pen  and  of  my  press.  But  these  are  the  whole  of 
my  resources.  But  look  at  the  Government.  The  Government  have 
innumerable  periodicals  at  their  command.  The  Government  have  in- 
numerable presses  under  their  direction.  The  Government  receive  sixty 
millions  a  year,  which,  in  the  way  of  patronage  and  paj',  they  can  em- 
ploy in  defence  of  their  principles,  and  in  support  of  the  institutions 
which  they  favour.  The  Government  have  the  command,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  all  the  unprincipled  talent  in  the  empire.  (Cheers.)  They 
can  buy  up  anything  but  virtue  ;  every  thing  that  happens  to  stand 
apart  from  virtue.  They  can  buy  vast  quantities  of  wit.  They  can 
buy  vast  quantities  of  knowledge.  They  can  buy  heads,  and  they  can 
buy  hearts  ;  and  they  can  buy  tongues,  and  they  can  buy  pens,  and 
they  can  buy  presses  wholesale,  and  without  end,  with  other  people's 
money.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Somebody  says,  '  and  they  do  do 
it : '  (laughter,)  and  so  they  do.  They  can  command  the  services  of  pub- 
lic advocates  and  private  missionaries.  They  can  command  the  services 
of  any  form  of  villany,  and  of  the  grossest  and  most  inhuman  deprav- 
ity. When  people  step  heyoiid  the  bounds  of  free  discussion,  the  Govern- 
ment iiave  judges  on  the  bench  to  serve  them.  They  have  attorney- 
generals,  and  solicitor-generals,  and  provinicial  attornies,  ready  to  do 
their  bidding.  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  have  the  command 
of  juries,  and  can  induce  them  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  to  give 
their  verdicts,  as  they  are  called,  according  to  their  will.  {Hear,  hear, 
and  cheers.)  Then  what  lots  of  policemen  they  have.  And  the  num- 
ber of  their  soldiers  reaches  neaiuy  to  two  hundred  thousand.  They 
have  their  fleets.  They  have  their  secret  detectives.  They  have  their 
regiments  of  spies.     They  have  all  these  things. 

Then  again  ;  they  can  make  use  of  paper  without  duty  ;  and  this 
is  what  /  cannot  do.  {Hear,  hear.)  They  can  circulate  their  pub- 
lications through  the  post  without  stamps  ;  and  that  is  what  /  can- 
not do.  And  what  perhaps  renders  them  still  more  inexcusable  in  op- 
posing free  discussion  in  iny  case  is,  that  I,  the  very  individual  whom 
they  are  prosecuting,  and  whom  they  are  wishful  to  convict  and  im- 
prison, have  never  yet  refused,  either  the  Government,  or  any  of  their  . 
advocates,  the  liberty  of  opposing  mj^  opinions  even  in  my  own  publi- 
cations. They  may  have  the  command  of  any  of  my  periodicals  to  state 
their  principles.  1  am  willing  to  allow  any  Government  agent  to  write 
in  my  publications,  to  oppose  any  thing  he  may  think  to  be  false,  to 
advocate  what  he  may  think  to  be  true,  and  to  reply  to  anything  I  may 
advance  in  opposition  to  Government  principles.  If  my  views  are 
wrong,  the  Government  have  everj'  possible  means  of  refuting  them  ;  and 
if  tliey  think  my  views  are  right,  shame  on  them  that  they  should  wish 
to  oppose  or  overthrow  them.  If  my  principles  are  wrong,  they  have 
all  the  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  tliem  from  spreading  ;  and  if 
they  are  right,  it  is  an  eternal  and  infinite  disgrace  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading.  To  check  the  progress  of  needful  reforms, 
or  to  try  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  and  utterance  of  true  and  great 
principles  as  the  means  of  promoting  reform,  is  to  war  against  both 
God  and  humanity.  Considering  what  I  claim  on  the  one  hand,  and 
what  I  allow  to  my  opponents  on  the  other ;  and  considering,  in  the  next 
place,  that  I  am  but  a  poor  individual,  while  they  have  all  the  patronage, 
all  the  titles,  and  nearly  all  the  wealth,  and  nearly  all, the  vice  and  talent 
of  the  country  at  their  command, — I  say,  considering  these  things,  it  is 
an  infinite  shame  that  they  should  interfere  to  check  free  discussion. 
And  it  would  be  a  shame  if  a  man,  who  needs  assistance  from  others 
when  he  is  prosecuted  for  using  his  right  of  free  discussion, — I  say  it 
would  be  a  shame,  if  he  should  not  obtain  assistance  from  the  people. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  state,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, mj'  conviction,  that  my  views  are  not  erroneous.  And  I  may 
add,  that  my  conviction  is,  that  the  Government  themselves  think  that 
they  are  not  erroneous  ;  and  that  the  great  reason  why  Government 
are  prosecuting  them  is,  that  they  feel  they  cannot  do  anything  to- 
wards putting  them  down  in  any  other  way.  If  they  could  refute  my 
statements  of  facts  and  my  statements  of  principle  by  argument,  do  you 
think  that  thej'  would  not  do  so  ?  Do  you  think,  that  if  they  could 
put  down  principles  which  they  dislike  in  a  creditable  way,  in  a 
way  likely  to   add  to  their  influence  and  power  and  credit,  they 


would  not  try  and  do  so  ?  I  know  what  /  should  do,  if  /  were  in 
their  place.  And  1  think  that  you  would  act  in  a  similar  manner. 
They  would  take  care  that  in  opposing  principles,  their  last  resort 
should  be  to  violence.  And  because  the  Government  do  not  attempt  to 
refute  those  principles,  but  attempt  to  gag  men's  mouths,  and  to  stop 
their  presses, — I  say,  the  fact  that  Government  takes  this  course  is,  with 
me,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  really  entertain  the  suspicion  that  the 
principles  which  we  are  advocating,  are  true  and  cannot  be  refuted,  and 
therefoi'e  must  be  suppressed  by  violence.  It  has  generally  been  the 
case  in  persecution,  that  the  truth  has  been  persecuted,  and  that  error 
has  been  patronized  and  supported  ;  and  it  is  so  now.  It  is  error  alone 
that  needs  Government  support  and  patronage.  Truth,  if  they  will  let 
it,  can  stand  on  its  own  legs,  and  can  triumph  by  its  own  strength. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  since  the  daj's  of  the  prophets  to  our 
O'rni  times,  in  all  past  ages,  the  persecutors  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
the  persecuted  have  been  in  the  right.  The  Whigs  themselves  acknow- 
ledge this.  It  only  happens  now,  just  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history,  and  in  our  own  country  alone,  that  the  persecutors  happen  to 
be  right,  and  the  persecuted  in  the  wrong.  But  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  all  other  countries,  at  this  time,  where  persecution  is  raging, 
the  persecutors  happen  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  the  persecuted  in  the  right. 
Our  Government  themselves  seem  to  think  so.  But  our  persecuting  Go- 
vernment would  have  us  think  now  that  the}'  are  in  the  right,  although 
all  the  persecutors  in  former  times  were  in  the  wrong,  and  the  persecuted 
Ln  the  right.  Our  Government,  at  this  present  time,  is  opposing  the 
very  measures  abroad  that  they  are  favouring  at  home,  and  they  are 
favouring  the  very  measures  abroad  which  they  are  opposing  at  home. 
Our  Government  could  quickly  remonstrate  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  not  being  liberal  enough,  and  for  not  showing  a  sufficient  re- 
spect to  the  people.  Our  Government  can  remonstrate  with  the  ICing 
of  Naples  on  his  conduct  towards  the  Sicilians,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  perpetrating  greater  and  more  outrageous  injustice  towards 
the  people  of  Ireland.  They  can  see  other  people's  faults,  but  are  blind 
to  their  own.  They  can  applaud  the  vii-tues  of  the  people  in  other 
countries,  and  persecute  the  same  virtues  in  their  own  country-men. 
{Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

{ To  he  continued.) 


MR.  CROMPTON,  UNITARIAN  MINISTER  OF  NORWICH, 
AND  SECTARIANISM. 

I  have  received  a  tract  from  Mr.  J.  Crompton,  M.  A.,  entitled,  '  Christianity 
without  a  sect.'  It  is  addressed  to  the  congregation  of  the  Octagon  Chapel, 
Nornich,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Crompton's  witbdrawal  from  the  Unitarian 
Association.  Mr.  Crompton  has  been  for  a  length  of  time  a  Unitarian  minis- 
ter. He  is  now  brother-in-law  to  George  Dawson,  of  Birmingham.  His  con- 
nection wilh  George  Dawson,  together  with  his  own  reflections  on  the  subject, 
have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  sectarian  organizations  are  wrong  : 
that  Christians  should  be  content  with  beinri  Christians,  and  cease  to  call  them- 
selves Independents,  Baptists,  Churchmen,  Unitarians,  Methodists,  and  the  like. 
He  is  for  perfect  Christian  freedom,  and  for  the  universal  union  of  virtuous  and 
christian  minds.  He  wishes  to  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Christian.  No  other  name,  he  says,  fairly  represents  his  views,  his  feelings, 
or  his  objects.  He  mourns  over  the  theological  controversies,  and  the  prevail- 
ing isolation  and  antagonism  of  the  dift'erent  religious  sects.  He  wishes  all  to 
respect  each  other's  liberty  ;  and  to  trouble  themselves  less  about  each  other's 
particular  opinions,  and  more  about  universal  truth,  and  great,  regenerating, 
practical  principles  of  common  Cliristianity.  Mr.  Crompton  has,  accordingly, 
withdrawn  from  the  Unitarian  body,  and  taken  a  new  position.  Mr.  Cromp- 
ton, at  the  same  time,  appears  to  think  that  it  is  possible  to  hare  churches 
without  sectarianism.  In  this  Mr.  Crompton  is  mistaken,  I  imagine.  There 
may  be  Christianity  without  sectarianism,  but  not  churches.  Churches  and 
sectarianism,  churches  and  exclusiveness,  churches  and  intolerance,  appear  to 
me  inseparable.  The  proper  position  for  a  man  to  occupy,  is  that  of  perfect, 
absolute,  individual  freedom.  A  Christian  may  join  with  other  Christians  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  particular  object,  just  as  he  may  join  with  Atheists, 
Deists,  and  individual  sectarians  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  particular 
object ;  but  a  Christian  can  never  form  a  church  without  enacting  laws,  and 
establishing  a  creed,  and  thus  becoming  the  head  of  an  exclusive,  an  into- 
lerant, a  sectarian  body.  George  Dawson  himself  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  a 
sectarian  position.  He  has  formed  a  church,  and  in  that  chtirch  exclusiveness 
and  intolerance  are  sure  to  show  themselves. 

There  are  several  remarks  in  .Mr.  Crompton's  tract  which  deserve  attention. 
He  very  properly  observes,  '  that  much  of  the  scepticism  of  the  present  time 
is  by  no  means  irreligious.'  It  is  a  fact,  that  many  of  those  who  question  the  in- 
fallibility and  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  who  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  the  accounts  of  miracles  contained  in  those  Scriptures, 
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are  truly  religious  men, — are  men  who  both  believe  in  God  and  immortality, 
and  trho  are  truly  religious  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  The  cause  of  much  of 
the  seepticism  at  present  prevailing,  Mr.  Crompton  says,  is  as  follows : — '  Men 
have  gone  up  to  the  churches  of  the  sects,  as  Jesus  went  up  to  the  fig  tree, 
seeking  fruit,  and  have  found  none.  They  have  accordingly  lost  their  faith  in 
the  churches,  the  theological  systems,  and  the  forms  of  worship,  of  those  sects, 
and  have  placed  it  in  the  great,  eternal,  and  universal  principles  of  religion 
and  of  duty  written  on  the  human  heart,  and  printed  on  the  universe  at 
large.' 

Mr.  Crompton  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Trinitarian  is  not  necessarily 
illiberal.  In  this  I  think  him  wrong.  Trinitarians  are  necessarily  illiberal. 
A  man  cannot  be  a  Trinitarian  without  being  intolerant.  Nor  can  a  man  be 
a  sectarian  Unitarian  without  being  more  or  less  intolerant.  Sectarianism  and 
illiberality  are  naturally  and  necessarily  inseparable.  Trinitarian  sectarianism 
is  the  worst  and  most  illiberal  kind  of  sectarianism  of  all. 

In  another  passage,  Mr.  Crompton  observes,  that  '  exclusiveness  attaches 
itself  to  all  forms  of  belief.'  Here  too  Mr.  Crompton  appears  to  be  in  error. 
Esclusiveness  does  not  necessarily  attach  itself  to  all  forms  of  belief ;  but  only 
to  all  forms  of  churchism  or  sectarianism.  Every  ene  has  his  belief;  but 
every  cue  is  not  exclusive  or  intolerant.  Every  one  has  his  belief;  but  every 
one  does  does  not  build  a  church  on  his  belief,  and  refuse  admission  to  his 
church  to  all  but  those  who  agree  "with  him  in  opinion.  It  is  not  a  man's 
helief  which  gives  birth  to  his  exelusiveness,  but  his  churchism :  or  rather  per- 
haps, it  is  a  man's  cxclusiveness,  a  man's  wish  to  separate  himself  from  people 
that  do  not  believe  as  he  believes,  which  leads  him  to  make  his  belief  the  founda- 
tion of  a  church  organization.  I5ut  whichever  way  it  be, — whether  it  be  that 
founding  churches  or  uniting  with  churches,  generates  esclusiveness,  or  that 
exclusiveness  leads  men  to  form  churches,  or  to  join  churches  already  formed, 
it  is  certain  that  churchism  and  exclusiveness  are  inseparable  companions, 
and  that  belief  and  exclusiveness  are  not.  I  have  myself  a  belief;  but  I  dis- 
claim exclusiveness.  I  can  act  or  co  operate  with  any  man  in  any  good  object 
without  once  asking  about  his  belief,  or  without  once  naming  my  own  belief. 
I  can  co-opei-ate  with  men  for  political,  scientific,  or  philanthropic  objects,  with- 
out either  stating  my  own  belief,  or  inquiring  into  the  belief  of  others.  And 
I  attribute  this  freedom  from  exclusiveness  and  intolerance,  to  some  extent,  to 
my  complete  freedom  from  all  connection  with  sectarian  organizations.  So 
long  as  I  remained  in  connection  with  a  church,  I  felt  myself  necessarily,  to 
some  extent,  exclusive ;  and  as  I  knew  that  intolerance  or  exclusiveness  was 
wrong,  and  as  I  saw  that  I  could  not  entirely  free  myself  from  exclusiveness 
or  intolerance,  so  long  as  I  remained  in  connection  with  a  church,  I  felt  my- 
self obliged,  out  of  respect  to  the  anti-exclusive  principle,  to  give  up  my  con- 
nection with  churchism,  and  to  place  myself  in  a  free  and  independent 
position. 

I  would  say,  let  every  man  hold  and  advocate  what  principles  he  may  think 
true ;  but  let  him,  while  holding  and  advocating  his  principles,  keep  apart 
from  all  churches,  that  he  may  respect  the  liberty  of  others,  and  not  be  driven 
to  require  that  any  one  should  adopt  his  principles  as  a  condition  of  being 
regarded  or  treated  by  him  as  a  man,  a  friend,  or  a  brother.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  man  should  be  indifferent  to  what  he  considers  the  truth  in  order 
to  be  tree  from  intolerance  or  exclusiveness.  A  man  may  respect  what  he 
regards  as  the  truth  highly ;  he  may  be  most  zealous  for  its  spread ;  and  yet 
respect  the  liberty  of  his  brethren,  may  co-operate  with  men  at  large  in  every 
good  work,  and  never  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rights  or  liberties  of  any 
one. 

Mr.  Crompton  saya,  '  that  the  church  should  encourage  inquiry,  but  pass  no 
sentence  on  men  for  the  result  of  their  inquiries.'  He  adds,  '  the  church 
should  not  be  Trinitarian  or  Anti-trinitarian.'  I  reply,  if  you  form  a  church 
at  all,  it  will  be  either  Trinitarian  or  Anti-trinitarian.  If  you  form  a  church 
at  all,  the  church  will  form  a  creed,  and  establish  laws,  and  be  an  exclusive 
body. 

Mr.  Crompton  gives,  at  the  close  of  his  tract,  some  interesting  quotations 
from  M.  Coquerel,  of  Paris,  Dr.  Arnold,  of  IJngland,  and  Dr.  Channing,  of 
America.  The  quotations  from  M.  Coquerel  are  a  strange  exposition  of 
modern  orthodoxy.  They  present  modern  orthodoxy  to  us  as  an  astonishing 
piece  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction.  The  quotations  from  Dr.  Arnold  are 
somewhat  better.  The  quotations  from  Dr.  Channing  are  the  best.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

'  I  distrust  sectarian  influence  more  and  more.  I  am  now  detached  from  a 
denomination,  and  strive  to  feel  more  my  connection  with  the  universal 
church,  with  all  good  and  holy  men.  I  am  little  of  a  Unitarian,  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  stand  aloof  from  all 
but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light :  who  look  for  a  purer  and  more 
effectual  manifestation  of  Christian  truth.'  ^ 

'I  doubt  whether  the  purified  Christianity  which  I  anticipate  is  to  rise  in 
the  form  of  a  sect  or  party,  whether  its  friends  are  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  any  outward  b^dge,  or  whether  it  is  to  make  its  way  by  the  imposing  effect 
of  masses.  The  afre  (if  symbols,  of  pompous  worship,  of  the  priesthood  audfof  ■ 
overpowering  religious  combinations,  is  passing  away,  fteligioii  must  be  ' 
spread  more  and  more  by  rational  means,  that  is,  by  the  unfettered' efforts  of 
individual  minde,  by  the  clear  development  of  great  truths,  by  moral  suasion, 
and  by  examples  of  sublunt^  efScacy  on  the  character  and  life.  These  means 
are  always  seasonable,  and  were  never  more  needed  than  now.    I  expect,  in- 


deed, that  they  who  receive  this  higher  manifestation  of  Christianity  will  be 
attracted  to  each  other,  and  will  unite  their  exertions  as  far  as  consists  with 
perfect  intellectual  freedom.  But  their  enlarged  views  and  sympathies,  and 
their  reverence  for  the  religion,  will  make  them  shrink  from  giving  it  a  sec- 
tarian form.'- — Dr.  Channing. 

Dr.  Channing  is  rignt.  The  pure  Christianity  which  Dr.  Channing  antici- 
pates, will  not  rise  in  the  form  of  a  sect  or  party.  Its  friends  will  not  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  any  outward  badge.  It  will  not  make  its  way  by 
means  of  any  imposing  forms  or  ceremonies.  It  will  rise  in  connection  with 
virtuous  and  intelligent  individuals.  It  will  make  its  appearance  in  connec- 
tion with  superior  intelligence  and  active  virtue,  and  it  will  spread  itself  by 
rational  and  peaceful  means,  by  kind  and  individual  efforts.  The  restorers  of 
this  purer  and  higher  form  of  Christianity  will  love  each  other,  will  co-operate 
with  each  other ;  but  they  will  form  themselves  into  no  sect :  they  will  enact 
no  laws.  They  will  make  no  creeds.  With  respect  to  their  religious  inquiries 
and  their  religious  principles,  they  will  be  as  they  are  with  respect  to  their 
philosophical  inquiries.  They  will  honour  humanity.  They  will  see  in  every 
man  a  brother.  They  will  aim  at  the  free,  the  lull,  and  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  the  powers  and  principles  of  humanity  in  their  fellow-men. 
They  will  labour  for  the  free,  the  full,  and  the  harmonious  development  of 
their  own  nature.  Eeligion  in  them  will  be  no  more  sectarian  than  philosophy 
in  Newton  or  in  Locke,  or  philanthropy  in  Howard  or  in  Penu.  Their  en- 
larged views,  their  holy  sympathies,  and  their  reverence  for  religion,  will  pre- 
vent them  from  acting  on  the  sectarian  principle  for  one  moment. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  LEAGUE. 


I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  the  People's  League  since  my  arrest  at  Bolton. 
Before  my  arrest,  the  secretary  corresponded  with  me  regularly.  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  respecting  the  Bolton  election,  the  very  day  of  my  arrest. 
But  so  completely  silent  has  he  been  since  then,  that  I  cannot  say  at  present 
whether  the  League  be  in  existence  or  not.  One  thing  I  can  say,  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  League,  and  can  have  no  further  connection  with  it  myself.  Nor 
can]I  recommend  my  friends  to  have  any  connection  with  it.  The  council  and 
executive  have  never,  from  the  beginning,  acted  like  men  who  were  determined 
to  enlighten  and  regenerate  the  country.  They  appear  to  me  to  have  been  al- 
most completely  inactive.  And  how  mean  it  is  for  a  number  of  persona  to 
treat  a  man  with  respect, — to  consult  him  on  all  occasions,  so  long  aa  he  hap- 
pens to  escape  persecution  ;  and  then  to  turn  their  backs  upon  him  the  mo- 
ment he  happens  to  be  arrested.  If  I  hsid  a,dvocAted  physical  force,  or  joined 
in  any  insurrectionary  movement, — or  if  I  had  disgraced  myself  by  drunken- 
ness, dishonesty,  or  profligacy  of  any  discription,  the  League  might  have  had 
some  excuse  for  turning  their  backs  upon  me ;  but  I  have  done  none  of  those 
things.  I  have  conducted  myself,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety. I  have  advocated  moral  force,  and  moral  force  alone.  I  have  laboured 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  both  by  my  tongue  and  by  my  press,  to  spread  the 
principles  of  Democracy  through  the  country  ;  and  I  have  succeeded  in  rous- 
ing and  enlightening  the  minds  of  multitudes.  And  for  the  League  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  me,  simply  because  I  am  prosecuted  for  advocating  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  themselves  profess  to  revere  ; — for  the  League  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  me,  at  the  very  moment  I  was  elected  as  the  representative  of  the 
principles  of  the  League,  seems  to  me  most  mean  and  unworthy . 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Dbar  Friend,  Burslem,  Dec.  5,  1848. 

We  have  collected  amongst  your  Burslem  fi-ieuds,  £2  10s. 
which  we  remit  you.  They  regret  that  the  badness  of  the  times  will  not 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  more  liberally  ;  but  hope  that 
throughout  the  country  generally,  there  will  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of 
patriotic  spirits  to  show  the  gagging  Government  and  laughing  Parliament, 
that  the  English  people  are  determined,  by  all  lawful  means,  to  overthrow  the 
pauperizing  and  demoralizing  system  that  non^  prevails, — that  they  are  de- 
termined to  seek  after  a  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  also  to  obtain  them. 
They  cannot  sufficiently  express  their  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  (jovernmeut  in  seizing  and  dragging  before  their  tribunals 
the  people's  best  friends  ;  and  they  see  clearly,  that '  peace,  law,  and  order,'  are 
no  safeguard  to  the  man  wbo  is  sufficiently  honest  and  upright  to  cipose  their 
vileness,  by  Speaking  truth.  They  look  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  result 
of  your  trial  so  near  at  hand.  They  would  fain  hope  for  the  best, — 
but  the  doings  of  those  in  power  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  induce 
them  to  look  witli  fearful  •^pprehension  for  your  future  fate  ;  and  should  it  so 
happen  that  the  tyrants  should  cast  you  into  prison,  they  pray  that  you  may 
have  health  and  strength  and  fortitude  to  bear  the  calamity,  so  that  when  re- 
leased, you  may  come  forth  like  a  'giant  refreshed,'  to  battle  again  in  the 
cause  of  right,  against  the  enemies  of  mankind.  Tour  friends  are  not  un- 
mindful of  your  wife  and  family ;  both  them  and  you  they  commend  to  the 
care  of  that  Almightj  Being  Vho  cares  for  the  sparrows,  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads.  '    "  '   '      ■ 

JTours  affectionately,  on  ■behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Joseph  Beech,  Secretary. 
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Dublin,  Dec.  24, 1848. 
?-  Mt  dear  Frienp,— I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  your  escape  from 
the  Attorney  General's  claws,  and  the  more  especially  as  I  spent  a  good  part 
of  Friday  in  lowness  of  Spirits,  after  reading  in  our  Dublin  daily  papers  a 
report  of  the  conviction  of  Joseph  Barker,  for  blasphemy  and  sedition,  and 
his  sentence  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Then  came  your  printed  note, — 
then  I  wrote  a  letter  of  enquiry  to  your  brother  William,  thinking  you  would 
not  have  time  to  answer  questions, — and  then  James  Haughton  called  in  and 
made  my  mind  quite  easy  by  the  assurance,  that  the  Times  announced  that 
the  unlucky  Joseph  Barker  was  not  your  lucky  self.  I  found  my  brother 
James  in  great  trouble  about  you.  When  I  handed  him  your  note,  he  was 
greatly  relieved,  and  said  he  had  enjoyed  nothing  since  he  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  conviction  and  sentence  in  the  morning.  Who  is  the  unlucky 
Joseph  Barker !  I  hope  you  may  keep  safe  from  henceforth.  A  great  deal  of 
truth  may  be  spoken  without  getting  into  jail ;  and  if  the  Attorney  General 
got  hold  of  you,  he  would  be  sure  not  to  spare  you.  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
man  in  England  more  dangerous  to  the  Aristocracy  than  you  are;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  your  influence  will  be  increased  by  the  statement  of  facts  as  for- 
cibly as  possible,  without  vituperation  or  bitterness.  It  strikes  me  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  your  while  to  become  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  Finarcial  Re- 
form Association,  which  you  can  do  for  ten  shillings  a  year.  They  will  send 
you  their  publications  fi-ee — and  those  are  calculated  to  do  a  vast  deal  of  good, 
by  the  revelations  they  make  respecting  the  system  of  aristocratic  plunder  that 
goes  on  continually.  Nothing  comes  home  to  us  like  statements  of  this  kind 
that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  I  hope  you  won't  crow  too  much  over  the  Attorney, 
General.  The  plainer  and  more  matters  of  fact,  I  imagine,  the  more  forcibly 
it  will  tell  for  you  and  against  him. 

If  you  were  my  own  relation,  your  escape  from  this  danger  could  not  please 
my  wife  and  me  more  than  we  have  been  pleased. 

With  best  regards  to  your  family, 

I  remain,  yours  aflfectiouately,  Eichaxd  D.  Webb. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

To  S.  T.,  IiABCASTEK.— The  passage  to  which  you  refer, '  There  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,'  &c.,  has  been  pronounced  a  forgery  by  most  of  the 
biblical  critics  of  any  respectability.  Adam  Clarke  pronounces  it  a  forgery. 
Griesbach  leaves  it  out  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  But  suppose 
the  pass^e  were  genuine,  it  says  nothing  about  three  persons  in  one  God, 
much  less  does  it  say  that  one  of  those  persons  is  the  Father  of  the  other,  and 
that,  yet  neither  is  before  or  after  the  other.  The  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  a  monstrous  fable  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  of  understand- 
ing could  hold  it,  if  it  were  not,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  terrible  power  of  pre- 
judice, that  disables  men's  minds,  and  for  the  hire  which  is  given  to  men  on 
the  other  hand,  for  holding  and  preaching  the  doctrine.  For  myself,  I  feel 
little  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  Trinity  now.  And  I  should  not  believe 
the  doctrine,  if  the  Bible  taught  it.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  Bible,  to 
say,  that  it  does  not  teach  it. 

Joseph  Hikesfobd,  Tyldesley,  asks  me  if  I  entirely  concur  in  the  principles 
of  Eobert  Owen  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  man's  character.  He  asks 
whether  I  believe  that  man's  character  is  entirely  formed  for  him  independent 
of  the  co-operation  of  his  own  powers  of  mind.  I  answer,  Robert  Owen  does 
not  teach  that  man's  character  is  entirely  formed  for  him  independent  of  the 
co-operation  of  his  own  powers  of  mind.  Robert  Owen's  doctrine  is,  that  man's 
character  is  entirely  formed  for  him  by  existing  circumstances,  and  the  co- 
operation of  man's  organization;  and  in  the  word  organization,  Robert 
Owen  includes  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  For  myself,  I  do  not  under- 
stand Robert  Owen's  principles.  If  a  man's  character  be  the  result  of  the 
joint  influences  of  external  circumstances,  and  a  man's  own  faculties,  his  char- 
acter is  not  entirely  formed  for  him.  It  is,  in  part  at  least,  formed  bi/  him  ; 
for  a  man's  own  faculties  are,  of  course,  himself.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Robert  Owen  on  the  subject  of  Responsibility.  I  believe  that  man  is 
a  free  agent ; — that  he  has  within  himself  the  power  of  doing  right  or  of  doing 
wrong.  I  do  not  pretend  fully  to  understand  man's  spiritual  nature ;  but  I 
know  what  I  feel :  and  I  feel  just  the  opposite  of  irresponsibility.  At  the  same 
time,  the  subject  of  free-agency  is  one  on  which  I  have  no  disposition  to  write 
at  large.  Every  man  in  the  country  feels  and  speaks  and  acts  under  th«  influ- 
ence of  conscious  responsibility.  Even  the  man  who  sayB  that  praise  and 
blame,  rewards  and  punishments,  are  wrong,  makes  use  of  them  himself,  and  ac- 
tually blames  men  for  blaming  him  ;  and  rewards  people,  if  it  bj  only  with 
smiles  or  good  words,  for  applauding  or  assisting  him.  Thero  is  a  mystery 
about  human  nature,— there  is  a  mystery  about  man's  relation  to  God  and  to 
the  outward  universe,  which  I  cannot  entirely  understand ;  but  I  ha-.-j  still 
faith  in  what  is  called  free-will,  and  I  feel  and  act  and  speai  is  accordance  with 
that  belief. 

To  B.  Barbeu,  Socthowram. — Astrology,  as  stated  and  advocated  by 
2Sadkiel,  is  not,  in  ne;/ judgment,  consistent  with  the  character  of  man,  &c. 

We  are  not  to  expect  justice  from  what  s^re  called  Reverend  and  Hrangelieal 
ministers,  towards  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion.  Thera  is  a  sense, 
nevertheless,  in  which  my  writings  are  worse  than  Paine'ij  Ago  of  Reason. 
They  succeed  better,  in  certain  quarter*,  in  shaking  men's  faith  in  fklsa 
orthodoxy,  and  bringing  them  to  their  right  mind. 


The  various  systems  of  Theology,  and  the  various  sects  of  the  present  day, 
are  not  doing  anything,  in  my  judgment,  towards  furthering  the  reformation 
and  salvation  of  mankind.  In  other  words,  they  are  not,  in  my  judgment, 
doing  as  much  good  as  harm.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  preachers 
and  sects  of  the  present  day,  would  employ  themselves  in  a  common-sense 
way,  for  the  reformation  and  happiness  of  their  country  and  their  kind,  they 
might  do  a  hundred  times  more  good  than  they  appear  to  be  doing  at  present. 

There  is  not  much  reason  for  believing  the  statement  so  often  repeated, 
that  if  the  doctrines  taught  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  from  the  Evangelical 
pulpits,  as  they  are  called,  were  believed,  selfishness  and  suffering  of  every 
description  would  cease  to  exist.  Many  of  the  doctrines  that  are  taught  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  in  what  are  called  the  Evangelical  pulpits,  are  rather 
calculated  to  make  men  selfish,  and  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  mankind, 
than  to  make  men  benevolent,  and  to  bring  the  sulFerings  of  mankind  to  an  end. 

To  A  CONSTANT  Readeb,  Swindon,  Wilts. — The  report  to  which  you  refer  is 
a  slander.  I  never  preached  a  doctrine  for  hire  what  I  did  not  believe.  Who 
the  William  Ridley  is  to  whom  you  refer,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  fiction  he  is 
circulating  is  not  half  so  wonderful  as  some  which  have  been  put  in  circulation 
by  my  enemies.  A  New  Connexion  Methodist  preacher,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle,  printed  and  published  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  I  died  at  Leeds, 
after  a  lecture  I  delivered  there.  And  a  few  months  after  I  came  to  live  at 
Wortley,  he  printed  and  published  another  bill,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  put 
an  end  to  my  own  existence  in  a  wood  near  Otley.  Tour  best  way  will  be  to 
judge  of  a  man  from  what  you  see  of  him  yourself,  or  from  what  you  read  of 
him  in  his  writings.  There  are  certain  men  whose  business  it  is  to  make  and 
circulate  slanders  against  any  one  who  may  happen  to  hold  different  opinions 
from  themselves. 

Notice. — I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  out  the  account  of  the 
prcsecution,  &c.,  by  the  time  announced.  My  friends  must  bear  with  me  a 
little. 

I  have  been  at  Mrs.  Fountain's,  Leeds  Street,  Liverpool,  and  I  can  now  say 
it  is  a  comfortable  place  for  Emigrants,  &c.,  to  stay  at. — J.  Bakkek. 

J.  Hardy  in  next  nimiber. 


Snbsci-iptions  to  the  Defence  Fund. 


Staleybhdge,  collected  by  James  Haigh  and  others  

Newton,  S.  Bottomly  and  others 

Dukinfield,  Higher,  W.  Charlesworth  and  others 

Ashton,  J.  Heaton  and  others      

Oldham,  proceeds  of  J.  Barker's  Lecture,  and  collected  by  Samuel 

Meller  and  others 
Mossley,  by  J.  Robinson  and  others 

Mossley  Singers  and  Total  Abstinence  Band  

Greenfield,  by  Benjamin  Stead  and  others         

Hurst,  by  A.  Tetlow  and  others         

Hooley-Hill,  by  G.  Kitchen,  &c 

Hyde,  W.  Booth  and  others  

Droylsden,  J.  Plum,  &c 


Expenses 


2     9  0 

0  15  6 

2     0  0 

19  0 


3  10 
2    0 


17  r 

11  6 

12  6 
8  10 


Total 
I  left  with  Miss  M'alton 


0  13 

2 

£25  14 
0  11 

84 

£25    3 
25     0 

6 
0 

0     3     6 


Dae  to  J.  Barker         

The  £25  has  been  acknowledged  in  The  Peopbe  before. 

Yours  affectionately, 

James  EoErNSOK. 
From  D.  Thomas,  Bury,  as  follows  ; — A  Friend  at  Eadcliffe,  2s.  6d. ;  Robert 
Sandiford,  Ss. ;  George  Sandiford,  Is.;  William  Nuttal,  2s. ;  John  Pollit,  6d. ; 
Samuel  Barrow,  53. ;  John  Lord,  6d. ;  William  Coates,  Is. ;  James  Meadow- 
croft,  2s.  6d. ;  Absalom  Holt,  6d. ;  Thomas  Nichol,  6d. ;  Jacob  Leech,  6d.  ; 
John  Eaby,  Is.;  George  Lowe,  2d.;  Mrs.  Kay,  6d.;  George  Corden,  6d.;  John 
Whittaker,  6d. ;  A  Penny  Subscription,  by  J.  Crompton,  2a.  Id. ;  a  Stranger, 
Id. ;  a  Friend,  53. ;  D.  Thomas,  10s. ;  Mrs.  Thomas,  lOs.— £2  lis.  id. 

Dear  Sib, — 

I  am  desired  to  say  that  Mr.  Hill,  of  Smethwick,  forwarded 
£2  for  Mr.  Barker's  Defence  Fund,  on  Monda/the  11th  instant.  Not  having 
appeared  in  The  People  this  week,  has  caused  a  disappointment  among  the 
friends  who  gave  towards  it.  I  am,  deir  Sir,  yours,  ftc, 

Smethwick,  Dee.  lUt,  1848.  B.  Aliiw. 

Hartley,  Joseph  Emerson,  Is.;  John  Whitfield,  Bd.;  Joha Harrison,  fld. — is. 

Received  by  R.  Ramsden,  from  Thomas  Howard,  lo.;  V,'.  Bowker,  la.;  David 
Clarkson,  Silkstone,  Is. ;  a  Friend,  6d.;  »  Friend,  Id. — St;.  7iJ. 

T.  Rutherfsrd,  Felliaj^  Gateshead,  (58. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barker,  ai.1  may  U>  YisA  tt  bis  kf^U. 
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A  PICTUEE  OF  HEREDITARY  ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A  REVIEW,  ETC. 


In  January,  1824,  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  died,  in  the  ~4th  year 
of  his  age.  Thomas  Erskine  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  cleverest  law- 
yers that  ever  lived.  He  rendered  great  service  to  this  country.  He 
generally  took  the  side  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed  :  and  in  most 
cases  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed  so  ably 
and  so  honestly,  as  to  rescue  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  persecuting 
tyrants.  I  have  lately  been  reading  a  number  of  his  speeches,  and  I 
must  sav,  that  I  never  met  with  speeches  that  seemed,  in  general, 
more  full  of  truth,  more  impregnated  with  humanity,  more  worthy  of 
a  great,  a  good,  and  a  godlike  man.  The  infamous  King,  George  the 
Fourth,  took  him  into  his  service,  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  of  corrupting 
him,  and  making  him  his  tool.  The  profligate  monarch,  however, 
found  him  too  good  to  be  sufficiently  corrupted  :  too  manly  to  be 
made  into  a  tool.  He,  of  course,  was  never  a  favourite  with  the 
King.  His  soul  was  too  liberal,  too  just,  too  virtuous  for  such  a 
Monarch. 

On  the  trial  of  the  Queen,  Lord  Erskine  spoke  as  follows,  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  'AH  the  powers  of  Europe  are  in  array  against  one 
deserted,  betrayed  and  unprotected  woman.  I  am  an  old  man,  (con- 
tinued his  lordship,)  and  have  had  more  experience  than  most  of 
your  lordships  in  proceedings  of  this  kind  :  I  could  have  no  interest 
or  object  in  attempting  to  deceive  or  mislead  you  ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  ever  defend  myself  against  any  imputation  which  may  be 
directed  against  the  purity  of  my  motives  in  doing  what,  I  thank  my 
God,  I  have  done,  and  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  if  unhap- 
pily they  occurred,  /  should  repeat.''  If  the  aristocratic  Lords  had 
been  as  honest  and  as  bold  as  Lord  Erskine,  both  the  Queen  and  the 
country  might  have  fared  much  better  than  they  did. 

This  year  Lord  Byron  died.  Lord  Byron  was  a  man  of  considerable 
powers,  and  of  a  democratic  turn  of  mind  ;  but  he  lacked  religious 
principle  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  lacked  that  greatness  and  that 
goodness  of  soul,  which  are  necessary  to  enable  a  man,  especially  a 
man  in  high  places,  to  employ  his  powers  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  human  happiness.  He  was  a  determined  enemy  of  oppression 
and  corruption  in  high  places.  He  spurned  all  tyranny  over  himself, 
and  he  favoured  not  tyranny  over  others.  He  had  some  great  excel- 
lencies, and  many  serious  failings.  The  press,  because  he  leaned  to 
the  people  and  favoured  Democracy,  abused  him  infinitely  ;  while  it 
praised  and  exalted  men,  who  had  not  one  tenth  of  his  talents,  and 
who  were  infected  with  still  greater  vices,  because  they  happened  to 
be  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  the  friends  and  supporters  of  royal 
and  aristocratic  tyranny. 

The  business  of  the  country  continued  still  to  be  managed,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  but  to  the  personal  gain  of 
the  tyrants. 

1S25  wag  the  eleventh  year  of  peace,  but  not  of  plenty.  The 
taxes  levied  upon  the  industrious  classes  were  too  great  to  allow  the 


masses  to  have  sufficient  for  themselves.  The  effects  of  the  National 
Debt  were  keenly  felt.  To  have  two  or  three  millions  of  people  living 
in  almost  boundless  extravagance  upon  the  produce  of  the  industrious 
masses  of  the  community,  is  enough  to  impoverish  and  embarrass  any 
country.  A  National  Debt  is  an  infinite  curse.  No  National  Debt 
whatever  should  be  tolerated.  No  generation  of  men  has  any  right  to 
involve  in  debt  generations  unborn.  No  generation  is  answerable  for 
the  debts  contracted  by  preceding  generations.  No  country  is  bound 
in  honour  to  pay  debts  contracted  by  their  predecessors.  Surely  if  the 
present  generation  has  not  a  right  to  the  produce  of  its  own  industry, 
preceding  generations  could  never  have  a  right  both  to  the  produce  of 
its  oten  industry,  and  of  the  industry  of  generations  yet  to  come.  The 
masses  of  this  country  are  under  no  obligation  therefore  to  pay  the 
National  Debt.  If  any  class  ought  to  pay  the  National  Debt,  they 
are  the  classes  who  contracted  the  debt, — the  classes  who  appropriated 
or  wasted  the  money  raised  by  those  Debts,  namely,  the  Aristocrats 
of  the  countr}'.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  under  no  obligation 
whatever  to  pay  a  farthing  of  it. 

Public  opinion  at  this  time,  had  begun  to  gain  strength  ;  still,  the 
tyrants  laboured  very  hard  to  undermine  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
to  hush  the  voice  and  stifle  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Heavy  fines 
were  imposed  on  various  persons  for  publishing  facts  and  advocating 
principles  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  powers.  It  was  manifest  how- 
ever to  discerning  and  observant  people,  that  the  power  of  the  Aristo- 
crats was  declining,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  people  was  increas- 
ing. Men  of  discernment  could  see  faint  streaks  of  light,the  indica- 
cations  of  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

The  close  of  this  year  was  a  period  of  almost  unprecedented  cala- 
mity. A  terrible  panic  prevailed  in  London,  which  prostrated  some 
of  the  most  wealthy  of  its  inhabitants.  The  effects  of  this  panic  were 
felt  throughout  the  country.  The  masses  of  the  people,  as  usual, 
suffered  most.  The  men  whose  only  means  of  support  was  their  in- 
dustry, were  left  without  employment.  Vast  multitudes  who,  even 
in  better  times,  were  scarcely  able  to  obtain  sufficient  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  were  now  left,  utterly  destitute.  Many 
died  of  starvation,  and  others,  who  escaped  starvation,  suffered 
keenly  and  long  the  terrible  pangs  of  hunger.  The  political  state  of 
the  country  was  also  exceedingly  critical.  Yet  the  House  of  Lords 
still  boasted  of  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  They  had 
wealth  and  abundance  themselves,  and  they  closed  their  eyes  against 
the  wretchedness  and  the  ruin  that  surrounded  them.  The  lords  will 
not  outrage  the  truth  and  insult  the  people  of  England  for  ever.  The 
day  of  their  destruction  draweth  nigh.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
lords  might  have  saved  themselves  and  their  order  a  few  generations 
longer,  but  the  day  of  grace  is  past  and  gone.  They  are  doomed, 
and  fearful  and  complete  will  be  their  ruin. 

George  the  Fourth  might  have  acted  on  the  principle  of  making 
every  one  as  miserable  as  he  could.  Neither  he  nor  his  courtiers 
cared  for  the  public  distress.  They  seemed,  in  fact,  rather  to  rejoice 
in  panics  ;  for  these  panics,  which  afflicted  the  masses,  and  ruined 
such  multitudes  of  the  middle  classes,  did,  in  effect,  by  making  pro- 
visions and  manufactures  cheaper,  double  the  wealth  of  those  who 
had  fixed  incomes.     It  is  the  interest  of  those  who  have  fixed  incomes 
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to  create  occasional  panics.  Panics,  which  make  things  cheaper,  en- 
able those  with  fixed  and  unchanging  incomes,  to  purchase  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  with  their  money,  as  they  are  able  to  purchase  in 
'times  of  general  prosperity.  The  Aristocrats  therefore,  whose  in- 
come from  the  land  is  fixed,  and  the  fund-holders,  who  receive  the  in- 
terest of  what  is  called  the  National  Debt,  and  all  the  Government 
officers,  and  all  the  clergy,  and  all  the  officers  in  the  array  and  navy, 
and  even  the  common  soldiers,  and  hired  sectarian  preachers,  have  an 
interest  in  causing  panics.  Those  which  are  good  times  to  the 
masses,  are  bad  times  to  the  idle  and  salaried  classes.  Those  which 
are  bad  times  to  the  masses,  are  good  times  to  the  idle  tax-eating 
classes.  The  idle  tax-eating  classes  have  therefore,  as  I  said,  an  in- 
tereit  in  making  times  bad, — in  causing  occasional  panics.  It  answers 
their  purpose  to  allow  the  masses  of  the  people  to  have  good  times 
occasionally,  for  a  few  years,  in  order  tliat  they  may  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  good  stock  of  goods  ;  but  it  is  also  their  interest,  when  the 
maBses  have  produced  a  good  stock  of  provisions  and  manufactures,  to 
cause  a  panic,  in  order  that  the  prices  of  provisions  and  manufactures 
may  fall,  and  that  they,  with  their  fixed  incomes,  may  be  able  to  buy 
in  a  stock  of  whatever  they  may  wish  for  at  one  half  or  one  third  its 
real  value.  This  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  day. 
The  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to  insist  upon  such  a 
change  in  the  Government,  and  in  the  relations  of  society,  as  shall 
render  it  the  interest  of  all  to  endeavour  to  secure  and  perpetuate  good 
times.  The  masses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to  insist  on  the  re- 
duction of  all  Government  salaries,  and  on  the  abolition  of  all  pensions, 
except  a  few  to  individuals  in  whom  want  and  worth  happen  to  meet 
together.  Worth  should  not  have  a  pension,  unless  it  happen  to  be 
joined  with  want ;  and  want  ought  not  to  have  a  pension,  unless  it 
happen  to  be  joined  with  worth.  Let  worth,  if  it  happen  to  have 
the  means  of  supporting  itself,  support  itself,  and  in  this  way  render 
itself  more  worthy  :  and  if  want  happen  not  to  be  joined  with  worth, 
let  it  seek  for  relief  by  application  to  industry.  But  if  worth  and 
want  are  united,  let  there  then  be  a  pension,  a  moderate  pension, 
allowed  :  but  let  the  pension  cease  whenever  worth  is  able  to  rise  su- 
perior to  want,  and  help  itself.  Then  again  ;  the  established  priest- 
hood should  be  aboHshed.  The  revenues  of  the  Church  should  be 
applied  to  useful  public  purposes.  The  National  Debt  should  be 
abolished.  The  taxes  should  be  raised  from  the  land.  A  minimum 
tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre  should  be  laid  on  all  good  land,  whether 
cultivated  or  uncultivated.  These  simple  measures  would  unite  all 
classes.  They  would  harmonize  the  interests  of  all  classes.  They 
would  make  the  nation  one.  They  would  render  it  the  interest  of  all 
classes  to  guard  the  countrj-  against  famines  and  wars  and  commercial 
panics,  and  to  secure  a  state  of  constant  prosperity  and  perpetual  ad- 
vancement both  in  knowledge,  in  wealth,  and  in  virtue. 

In  1826  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  attended  the  Coronation  of 
the  despotic  Nicholas,  the  murderer  of  the  brave  Poles.  He  at- 
tended as  the  representative  of  George  the  Fourth,  King  of  England. 
The  Duke  created  no  little  astonishment  in  the  Russian  Capital  by  his 
splendid  retinues  and  sumptuous  parties. 

This  year  the  revenue  fell  short  again  of  the  amount  of  the  former 
year  Ueo  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  This  falling  off  arose  from  the  general  stagnation  of  trade. 
The  deficiency  had  no  effect  on  the  Government  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
did  not  induce  them  to  limit  their  extravagance.  They  continued  to 
waste  the  public  money,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  most  shame- 
less and  wanton  manner.  Our  ambassadors  were  the  very  type  of 
their  profligate  and  spendthrift  master  ;  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
were  bestowed  upon  them  to  enable  them  to  indulge  themselves  in 
every  kind  of  expensive  folly  and  villany.  At  the  same  time,  the 
king  at  home  was  racking  his  brains,  though  sixty  years  of  age,  to 
find  out  ways  of  expending  more  expeditiously  the  hard-earned  pence 
of  the  poor.  His  faithless  ministers  pandered  to  all  the  beastly 
cravings  of  the  royal  appetite,  as  well  as  gave  their  ready  acquiescence 
to  every  newly  invented   scheme  for  still  further  impoverishing  and 


enslaving  the  people.  The  National  Debt,  already  so  enormous,  thus 
went  on  increasing  year  by  year. 

In  January  the  King  returned  one  thousand  pounds  of  the  public 
money  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Spitalfield  weavers,  who  were  at 
that  time  suffering  from  want  of  employment.  It  is  but  right  to 
mention  the  good  that  we  find  in  the  character  of  this  Prince,  if  good 
it  can  be  called  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bestowment  of  four 
or  six  hours'  of  his  income  to  relieve  the  men  whom  he  had  reduced 
to  starvation,  can  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  generosity  or  humanity, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  ministry  might  see  it  to  be 
necessary  to  urge  on  the  King  the  appearance  of  generosity  as  a  means 
of  calming  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  preventing  them  from 
rushing  into  rebellion.  Besides,  whenever  the  King  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  showed  a  disposition  to  take  more  from  the  people  rather 
than  take  less ; — he  showed  himself  ready  to  take  every  advantage, 
even  in  his  private  transactions  vrith  people.  He  never  paid  back 
the  money  which  he  borrowed  an  promissory  notes  and  bonds 
while  Prince  of  Wales.  If  the  Prince  had  really  been  under  the 
influence  of  any  degree  of  virtue,  one  would  suppose  that  he  would 
have  been  just  before  he  pretended  to  be  generous  ; — that  he  would 
have  paid  his  debts,  and  saved  his  creditors  from  distress,  before  he 
had  attempted  to  gain  the  credit  of  being  charitable.  We  have  a 
right  to  think  thus  ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  he  might,  by 
living  a  chaste  and  temperate  life,  have  saved,  with  the  utmost  ease, 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year.  What  can  be  more  hateful  than 
a  character  who  borrows  large  sums  of  money  on  promissory  notes 
and  bonds,  to  enable  him  to  corrupt  the  circle  in  which  he  moves, — 
to  procure  the  means  of  all  gross  and  sensual  gratifications,  and  worse 
than  beastly  indulgences,  and  then,  instead  of  keeping  his  promises  to 
his  creditors,  devises  means  for  their  assassination.  This  profligate, 
this  worse  than  beastly  monarch,  never  paid  his  debts,  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

The  King  at  this  period  was  reported  to  be  ill,  and  the  Parliament 
was  therefore  opened  by  commission.  Considering  the  abandoned 
life  which  the  King  had  led,  the  wonder  was,  that  he  was  not  more 
frequently  ill,  and  that  he  was  not  earlier  taken  away  from  the  world. 
Our  author  intimates  however,  that  the  King  was  not  so  ill  in  body 
as  in  mind  ;  or  rather,  that  his  bodily  indisposition  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, owing  to  fears  and  anxieties  with  which  he  was  harassed  with 
respect  to  his  personal  safety,  and  the  security  of  his  power.  The  state 
of  the  country  at  this  time  was  exceedingly  critical ; — the  King  and 
his  ministers  alike  saw,  that  they  had  carried  their  oppressions  and 
extortions  too  far ; — that  they  had  goaded  the  people  too  long,  and 
too  severely  ;  and  they  began  to  dread  some  terrible  and  desperate 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  Aristocrats,  the  Dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  and  the  King,  had  all  joined  together  in  a  course  of 
proceeding  that  had  rendered  them  hateful,  and  almost  intolerable,  to 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

In  the  March  of  this  year,  the  election  for  Northumberland  cost 
each  of  the  candidates,  Messrs.  Liddle  and  Bell,  three  thousand 
pounds  a  day.  The  elections  at  this  time  lasted  fourteen  days.  The 
amount  spent  by  these  two  candidates  must  therefore  have  amounted 
to  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  pounds.  These  two  men,  Messrs. 
Liddle  and  Bell,  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country  ;  but  each  one  wished  to  get  a  place  in  Parliament,  as  a 
means  of  procuring  pensions  and  places  for  their  families  and  friends. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  said  to  have 
encouraged  this  contest,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  county,  for  the 
future,  to  one  particular  party,  thus  making  it,  in  reality,  no  better 
than  a  family  borough.  The  Aristocrats,  however,  will  find  out 
before  long,  that  the  people  of  England  are  not  to  be  bought  and  ^old 
for  ever.  The  Aristocrats  will  find  out  before  long,  that  there  is  too 
much  knowledge  abroad  among  the  people,  to  allow  them  to  traffic  as 
they  have  done  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  empire.  It  would 
not  be  amiss  for  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  saying  of  the  phi- 
losopher, '  That  he  that  would  secure  his  own  liberty,  must  protect 
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his  enemy  from  oppression.'  Still  more  is  it  true,  that  the  way  for 
men  ts  enjoy  their  proper  share  of  the  bounties  of  Providence,  is  to 
allow  their  brethren  to  have  their  share.  The  aristocratic  rulers  of 
England  appear  to  have  regarded  the  nation  as  their  property  ;  and 
to  have  looked  upon  the  government  of  the  nation  as  their  exclusive 
and  inalienable  right.  They  seem  to  have  considered  that  they  alone 
had  the  right  of  enacting,  abolishing,  or  changing  laws,  or  of  manag- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country.  They  appear  to  have  considered, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  the  utmost  farthing  that  they  could  wring 
from  the  industrious  poor  ;  and  a  right  too,  if  the  poor,  when  plun- 
dered of  their  last  farthing,  should  complain  too  loudly,  to  gag  them, 
imprison  them,  transport  them,  or  hang  them.  But  what  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  every  honest  man  in  the  country  has  an  equal  right  to  live, 
and  an  equal  right  to  the  means  of  improving  his  condition,  and  rais- 
ing himself  by  his  skill,  his  virtues,  and  his  industry,  in  society  ? 
What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  take  part  in 
the  government  of  his  country,— a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  enact- 
ment, the  abolition,  or  the  modification  of  laws, — a  right  to  give  his 
judgment  with  respect  to  taxation  and  public  expenditure,- — a  right  to 
a  share  of  influence  in  electing  the  legislative  body,  and  in  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  ?  The  enactment  of  laws,  the  levying  of 
taxes,  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds,  the  management  of  our 
public  institutions,  the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  all, 
all  are  matters  in  which  every  man  in  the  country  is  interested,  and 
over  which  every  man  in  the  country  has  a  right  to  exert  his  proper 
share  of  influence.  When  rulers  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  nation  to 
their  own  peculiar  interests,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  remonstrate  ; 
the  nation  has  a  right  to  insist  on  reform.  All  national  affairs  should 
be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  universal  good.  All  rulers  should 
be  regarded  as  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  either  be  compelled  to 
labour  for  the  public  good,  or  dismissed  as  unfaithful  servants.  It  is 
a  pity  that  those  who  see  how  our  national  affairs  are  mismanaged, 
do  not  all  unite  together,  and  drive,  by  one  loud  and  universal 
censure,  the  traitors  from  their  places  of  power,  and  give  the  power  of 
government  into  the  hands  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  men. 

This  year  the  Government  proposed  that  five  tliousand  pounds 
should  be  added  to  the  salary  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  Mr.  Huskisson  had 
already  two  salaries  ;  one  as  Treasurer  to  the  Navy,  three  thousand  a 
year  ;  and  another  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Jive  thou- 
sand a  year  ;  making  together  an  annual  sum  of  eight  thousand 
pounds.  Huskisson  was  certainly  a  man  of  considerable  talents  :  but 
the  idea  of  giving  a  man,  who  had  already  eight  thousand  a  year,  five 
thousand  a  year  more,  from  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  and  starving 
classes,  was  out  of  all  bounds.  Several  discussions  took  place  on  the 
subject,  and  the  proposition  was  at  last  abandoned,  and  an  amend- 
ment, that  two  thousand  a  year  only  should  be  added  to  his  present 
income,  was  passed,  making  his  salary  ten  thousand  a  year.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  we  say,  had  three  thousand  a  year  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Navv  ;  yet  when  questioned  on  one  occasion  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  Navy,  he  said,  '  I  cannot  say  from  my  own 
knowledge  whether  at  this  moment  matters  are  going  on  right  or 
wrong  in  my  office  ;  but  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  paymaster.' 
Thus  Mr.  Huskisson,  by  this  curious  confession,  proved,  that  while  he 
received  three  thousand  a  year  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  he  left  the 
work  of  his  situation  to  be  done  by  the  Paymaster,  who,  of  course, 
would  receive  a  salary  himself.  The  explanation  of  the  whole  affair 
is  this,  that  Huskisson  was  a  thickand-thin  supporter  of  the  aristo- 
cratic tyrants,  and  must  therefore,  as  he  happened  to  have  considerable 
talents,  be  hired  and  paid  at  his  own  price. 

The  manufacturing  districts  still  continued  in  a  melancholy  and  an 
alarming  situation  ;  distress,  disorder,  and  riots  prevailed  through  a 
great  part  of  the  country.  The  King  and  the  Ministry  refused  how- 
ever, to  do  anything  towards  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country  in  a 
thorough  or  permanent  manner. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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But  as  I  said,  it  is  but  riglit  that  I  should  state  my  conviction,  that 
the  principles  which  1  advocate  are  true  ;  that  tlie  reforms  for  which  I 
plead  are  just  and  moderate,  and  would,  if  effected,  be  exceedingly- 
beneficial.  And  it  is  but  right  that  1  should,  on  this  occasion,  lay.  be- 
fore you  a  statement  of  some  of  my  leading  views  on  great  important 
political  questions.     I  shall  jiroceed  to  do  this. 

One  great  thing  which  I  desire  above  all  others  is,  a  change  in  the 
LAND  LAWS  of  this  country,  and  in  the  system  of  taxation  under  which 
we  are  at  present  labouring  and  suffering.  The  first  change  which  I 
should  like  to  see  effected,  and  which  is  called  for,  is  a  change  in  the 
laws  with  respect  to  the  landed  property  of  the  country.  At  present, 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  chief  part  of  the  land  in  Creat  Britain  and 
Ireland  is,  in  substance  and  operation,  this, — I  say,  in  substance  and  ope- 
ration it  is  this,  namely,  that  the  land,  which  has  been  divided  into  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  large,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  immea- 
surable estates,  shall  go  down  unencumbered  and  undivided  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  in  the  same  families,  and  to  the  eldest  son  in  each 
family.  The  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  is  the  law  to  which  I 
refer.  The  wording  of  the  law  is  not  exactly  as  I  frequently  express  it, 
because  the  wording  and  the  real  character  and  operation  of  the  law  are 
somewhat  different  things.  I  say,  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture 
is,  in  substance  and  operation,  such  as  to  secure  the  large  estates  of  the 
country  to  certain  families,  and  to  the  eldest  son  in  each  family,  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  law  produces  incalculable  mischief.  It 
prevents  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land.  About  one-third  of  the 
land  in  this  kingdom  is  not  cultivated  at  all  :  another  third  is  not  half 
so  well  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be  :  and  the  remaining  third  is  not  well 
cultivated,  in  general.  And  so  long  as  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture continues  to  operate  as  it  has  done,  the  land  never  will  be  well 
cultivated.  {Hear,  hear.)  And  what  is  the  result?  When  the  land 
is  not  well  cultivated,  labour  is  not  employed  upon  it.  Numbers  that 
ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  land,  are  either  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  obliged  to  seek  employment  in  the  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts.  The  competition  for  labour  in  the  towns  and  manufactur- 
ing districts  does,  in  consequence,  become  excessive.  Three  or  four 
men  are  seen  bidding  for  one  job,  and  as  eaeli  one  is  anxious  to 
get  something  to  keep  his  family  from  starvati(ra,  the  master,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  necessities,  can  obtain  their  services  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.     Tims  wapfes  come  down. 

Againj;  when  the  land  is  uncultivated,  the  produce  of  the  country  is 
checked.  We  receive  our  food  from  the  ground.  If  the  ground  be  not 
cultivated,  it  grows  us  no  corn  ;  it  yields  us  no  fruit  ;  it  supports  very 
few  animals,  and  yields  us  but  little  flesh.  We  have,  in  consequence,  a 
comparative  scarcity  of  food.  Scarcity  also  causes  dearness.  When 
provisions  are  scarce,  they  fetch  a  high  price.  When  provisions  are 
plentiful,  they  fall  in  price.  Thus  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture, 
by  locking  up  the  land  in  a  few  hands,  and  thus  preventing  its  proper 
cultivation,  injures  the  masses  of  tlie  people  in  every  way.  It  prevents 
them  from  obtaining  regular  employment.  It  prevents  them  from  ob- 
taining fair  wages  when  they  have  employment ;  and  it  prevents  them, 
when  they  have  got  their  wages,  from  obtaining  a  fair  amount  of  pro- 
visions in  return  for  them. 

Another  bad  effect  necessarily  follows,  namely,  badness  of  trade. 
When  people  cannot  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  fair  proportion  of  their  earnings  left,  they  cannot  buy 
other  things.  Suppose  a  man  earns  12s.  a  week,  and  the  people  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do  not  earn  on  an  average  12s  a  week,  nor 
any  thing  like  it  ; — but  suppose  that  on  an  average  they  earn  l_2s.  a 
week,  and  that  it  takes  8s.  to  purchase  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions 
for  themselves  and  their  families  ;  can  they,  for  the  remaining  4s.,  pur- 
chase every  thing  else  which  they  need  ?  Can  they,  with  43.,  rent  such 
a  house  as  every  working  family  ought  to  have  ?  Can  they,  when  they 
have  got  a  house,  furnish  it  as  a  working  man's  house  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished ?  Can  they,  out  of  that  4s.,  buy  suitable  clothes  for  themselves 
and  their  children?  Can  they,  with  that  small  sum,  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  a  school-master  to  teach  their  children  ?  Can  they,  out  of  that 
4s.,  purchase  for  their  children  books,  maps,  globes,  mathematical  in- 
struments, and  other  means  of  obtaining  information  ?  Can  they,  out 
of  that  4s.,  purchase  for  their  children  or  for  tiiemselves,  that  which 
is  essential  to  their  physical  comfort  and  well-being,   and   for  their 
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spiritual,  mental,  moral,  and  social  improvement  and  perfection  1  They 
can  do  no  such  thing.  The  consequence  is,  that  vast  multitudes  of  the 
workmen  of  England  and  Ireland  are  obliged  to  live  in  garrets  and  cel- 
lars, in  single  rooms  and  mud  hovels,  with  mud  floors  :  (shame,  shame) 
and  millions  of  them,  taking  the  two  countries  together, — millions  of 
them  live  in  holes  and  dens,  in  which  the  Aristocrats  that  plunder  them 
■would  not  dare  to  put  their  dogs,  their  horses,  or  their  swine.  Then 
again,  when  the  working  men  cannot  rent  good  houses,  the  builder's 
trade  will  be  injured  ;  the  delver's  business  will  decline  ;  and  the 
brick-maker,  the  joiner,  and  the  cabinet-maker  will  have  little  to  do. 
The  glazier  and  the  painter  too  will  lack  employment.  If  people 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of  good  houses,  they  cannot  store 
their  houses  with  good  furniture.  Hence  the  timber  merchant,  the 
sawyer,  the  joiner,  and  the  cabinet-maker  will  suffer  in  their  respective 
trades.  If  people  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing,  the  cot- 
ton trade  will  languish,  so  will  the  woollen  trade,  the  silk  trade,  and  the 
worsted  business.  The  shoe-maker  and  dogger  will  have  but  half  as 
many  orders  as  they  ought  to  have,  and  every  other  trade  concerned  in 
the  clothing  of  mankind  will  suffer  in  like  manner. 

If  people  have  not  sufficient  to  obtain  instruction  for  their  children, 
the  business  of  the  school- master  will  be  a  poor,  low,  dishonourable 
husiness.  If  people  have  nothing  left  to  purchase  books,  the  printer 
and  the  bookseller,  the  publisher  and  the  paper-maker  will  suffer,  and 
even  the  poor  rag-gatherer  himself  will  not  get  half  so  much  for  his 
burden  as  he  ought  to  get.  {Laughter  and  cheers.)  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  land  -were  cultivated,  great  numbers  of  the  labourers  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  regular  employment  on  the  land.  If  a  proper  number 
of  persons  were  employed  on  the  land,  the  labour  market  in  the  towns 
would  be  relieved.  The  competition  for  employment  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  would  be  diminished.  More  labourers  would  in  fact 
be  wanted,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  wages  would  rise.  When 
three  men  are  bidding  for  one  job,  the  master  can  get  the  job  done  at 
whatever  price  he  pleases,  or  nearly  so.  But  if  three  masters  were 
hunting  for  one  man,  the  man  would  be  able  to  make  what  terms  he 
pleased  within  reason.  The  employment  of  labour  on  the  land  would 
raise  the  price  of  labour.  It  nould  at  the  same  time  enable  the  parties 
employing  labourers  to  give  advanced  wages,  and  yet  get  a  fair  share 
of  profit  themselves.  For  the  men  employed  upon  the  land  would 
not  be  receiving  wages  for  nothing  ;  they  would  only  have  wages  in 
return  for  the  useful  and  valuable  produce  of  their  labour.  Suppose 
that  their  wages  are  paid  in  the  articles  which  they  produce,  if  they 
get  a  bushel  of  wheat,  it  is  because  they  have  produced  for  the  landlord 
ihree  bushels.  If  they  get  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  it  is  because  they  have 
produced  four  bushels.  If  they  receive  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  ham,  it  is 
because  they  have  produced  to  the  landlord  a  whole  sheep,  or  a  whole 
pig.  And  surely,  when  workmen  produce  for  the  one  bushel  of  wheat 
or  potatoes  which  they  receive  in  wages,  three  or  four  bushels  for  their 
employer,  and  when  they  produce  for  a  leg  of  mutton  a  whole  sheep, 
and  for  a  ham  a  vv'hole  pig,  the  employer  can  have  no  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing good  wages.  The  employer  can  also  afford  to  give  a  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  land  to  his  neighbour  for  a  little  of  his  surplus  cloth,  or 
for  a  piece  of  his  surplus  calico.  The  farmer,  1  say,  could  afford  to  give 
his  workmen  one-third  of  what  he  produces  for  his  services:  and  so 
with  employers  in  every  other  branch  of  industry.  After  one  portion  of 
workmen  had  obtained  regular  work  on  the  land,  they  would  secure 
regular  labour  to  all  other  branches  of  useful  employment.  When  men 
■were  regularly  employed  on  the  land,  and  fairly  paid  for  their  labour, 
they  would  be  able  to  purchase  the  surplus  produce  of  other  men's 
labour.  The  man  with  his  bushel  of  wheat  would  only  be  wishful  to 
«at  one-half  of  it ;  so  that  he  would  have  the  other  half  to  spare  for  you 
in  return  for  your  calico.  If  you  produced  more  calico  than  you 
needed,  you  would  be  glad  to  exchange  your  surplus  caUco  for  your 
neighbour's  surplus  wheat.  In  this  way  you  would  be  mutually  pro- 
ducers, and  mutually  helpers  to  one  another.  By  enabling-  those  who 
at  present  are  paupers  to  earn  a  good  living  on  'the  land,  you  would 
enable  masters  to  employ  the  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  thus  obtain  for  men  of  all  diversities  of  occupations  regular  work, 
fair  wages,  and  cheap  provisions,  and  other  useful  articles  in  return  for 
their  labour.  The  wealth  of  the  country  would  thus  be  indefinitely 
increased.  Provisions  being  cheap,  men,  after  having  purchased  the 
quantity  they  needed,  would  have  the  greater  part  of  their  wages  left 
with  which  to  purchase  furniture  and  comfortable  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  They  would  also  have  money  to  spend  in  other 
useful  ways.     If  they  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Temper- 


ance principle,  and  have  learned  to  deny  themselves  of  all  unnecessary, 
expensive  and  injurious  indulgences,  they  will  then  have  money  left 
with  which  to  pay  the  rent  of  better  houses.  Good  houses  will  in  con- 
sequence be  in  great  demand.  The  building  trade  will  then  begin  to 
revive.  If  they  spend  another  portion  in  obtaining  needful  furniture, 
the  joiner,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  sawyer,  and  every  one  employed  in 
the  production  of  furniture,  will  have  plenty  of  work.  They  will  also 
have  money  to  spend  in  books  and  other  publications.  Thus  the  whole 
of  the  book  trade  and  the  printing  business  will  be  revived,  and  every 
branch  of  trade  throughout  the  kingdom  will  receive  an  impulse  from 
the  employment  of  productive  labour  upon  the  land.  I  want  therefore 
to  see  the  land  set  free.  I  wish  to  see  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture abolished.  I  wish  every  man  that  has  land  to  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  it,  or  to  part  with  it  in  payment  of  his  just  debts,  or  to  divide  it,  as 
a  natural  parent  would  feel  disposed  to  divide  it,  amongst  his  children. 
In  this  way  the  land  might  get  into  a  greater  number  of  hands,  and 
receive  the  cultivation  which  it  ought  to  receive,  and  be  made  as  pro- 
ductive to  the  people  as  it  ought  to  be  made. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  distribution  of  the  land,  and  thus  to  accelerate 
its  good  cultivation,  I  seek,  in  the  next  place,  a  change  in  the  taxing 
system  of  our  country.  The  weight  of  taxation  in  this  country  resti 
upon  industry  and  commerce.  Where  the  landlord  pays  four  millions, 
the  working  people  pay  fifty  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aris- 
tocrats, who  do  not  pay  more  than  four  millions  towards  the  taxes,  do, 
in  fact,  obtain  nine  or  ten  millions  from  the  taxes,  in  the  shape  of 
salaries  and  pensions,  and  often  in  return  for  no  real  services  rendered  to 
the  country.  Others  of  them  receive  an  almost  infinite  amount  in  other 
ways  out  of  the  taxes.  And  mark  you,  even  the  four  millions  of  tax- 
ation which  the  landlords  pay,  they  have  to  obtain  from  the  people  :  so 
tllat  the  working  classes,  who  are  the  producers  of  all  the  wealth,  are, 
in  fact,  the  payers  of  all  the  taxes  too.  The  Government  taxes  for  the 
last  year  were"  sixty  millions,  and  for  the  present  year  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  much  less. 

The  poor  rates  are  at  present  about  ten  millions  a  year,  and  these  may 
be  considered  an  aristocratic  tax,  because  they  are  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  people  who,  in  general,  would  be  usefully  employed,  if  the  land 
of  the  country  were  placed  under  proper  regulations.  Again  ;  we  have 
next  to  pay  some  millions  of  taxes  called  county  rates,  to  meet  expenses 
incurred  for  the  prosecution  of  crime  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  for 
the  prosecution  of  virtue.  {Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  The  property  of 
the  church  amounts  to  twelve  millions  ;  and  if  it  were  made  the  best  of, 
and  disposed  of  as  it  should  be,  it  would  yield  twenty  miUions.  The 
Crown  Lands  and  Crown  Dues  would  make  up  many  millions,  and  if 
we  had  one-half  of  the  common  lands  which  the  Aristocrats  have  taken 
from  the  poor,  it  would  raise  the  amount  to  one  hundred  millions. 
Suppose  that  the  population  ef  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounts  to 
twenty-five  millions,  one  hundred  millions  will  make  four  pounds  a- 
head  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom  For  every 
working  family  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  the 
taxes  would  make  twenty  pounds  each.  This  is,  in  fact,  more  than  many 
families  have  to  live  upon.  Those  families  then  which  earn  forty 
pounds,  pay  more  than  one-half  of  their  income  in  taxes.  A  family 
like  my  fa'ther's,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  ten  children,  had 
regularly  to  pay  forty-eight  pounds  a  year.  Indeed  the  Government 
taxes  alone,  at  one  period,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions, not  including  the  other  branches  of  taxation  to  which  I  have 
referred.  This  amount  of  taxation  is  of  itself  enough  to  impoverish  and 
embarrass  large  numbers.  But  mark  you,  were  the  Government  con- 
ducted as  it  ought  to  be  in  other  respects,  the  country  could  afford  to 
pay  two  hundred  miUions  of  taxes  and  not  be  poor.  But  as  the  affairs 
of  the  countrv  are  managed  at  present,  they  cannot  pay  either  a  hun- 
dred millions" or  fifty  millions  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  without  necessarily 
reducing  vast  numbers  to  want,  and  numbers  of  others  to  starvation. 

I  will  explain  myself.  There  are  two  systems  of  taxation  which  may 
be  employed.  The  one  levies  the  taxes  upon  industry  and  commerce  ; 
and  the  other  lavs  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  land.  These  two  system* 
of  taxation  operate  in  directly  opposite  ways.  The  first,  which  taxes 
industry  and  commerce,  checks  production,  and  tends  to  annihilate  the 
wealth  of  a  nation.  The  second,  which  lays  the  taxes  upon  the  land, 
in  a  way  to  be  described  hereafter,  p-omoies  production,  and  incrtases 
the  wea'lth  of  the  country.  Suppose  there  is  a  tax  of  one-tenth  upon 
all  the  produce  of  the  land  :— 1  will  suppose  that  a  priest,  for  instance, 
has  authority  from  Government  to  take  every  tenth  sheaf  of  the  corn 
from  the  field,  or  every  tenth  ton  of  the  hay,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  farmer  is  discouraged  from  making  those  improvements  in  the  land 
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which  he  otherwise  would.  The  tenth  sheaf  is  perhaps  his  profit ;  and 
when  the  priest  comes  and  takes  it  away,  without  giving  an  equivalent 
for  it,  the  poor  farmer  finds  that  he  has  had  to  labour  for  next  to  no- 
thing. That  tenth  sheaf  being  taken  continually  out  of  the  farmer's 
profit,  without  an  equivalent,  he  becomes  careless  about  the  cultivation 
of  his  land.  And  thus  he  is,  though  an  industrious  and  economical 
farmer,  brought  into  difficulties  and  perhaps  even  to  bankruptcy.  Then 
mark  you  again  ;  if  a  man  is  wishful  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  his 
land,  he  has  no  encouragement  to  do  so.  He  has  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove it  at  great  expense,  not  for  himself  so  much  as  for  the  priest,  who 
has  a  claim  on  the  tenth  produce  of  the  land,  however  great  it  be, 
although  he  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  help  the  farmer  to  increase 
the  produce  by  purchasing  manure,  or  giving  a  little  towards  draining 
the  land,  or  purchasing  implements,  or  employing  labourers.  Tiie 
farmer  must  bear  the  whole  of  the  expenses  ;  while  the  priest  must  have 
his  share  of  the  increased  produce  without  taking  any  part  in  the  la- 
bour or  expense  of  producing  the  increased  produce.  (Cheers.)  The 
farmer  therefore  has  no  encouragement  to  improve  his  land,  because  the 
priest  gets  the  additional  advantage  which  ought  to  repay  him  for  his 
outlay  of  capital,  and  his  additional  labour  and  care. 

Again  ;  when  the  Government  taxes  books  or  periodicals,  the  tax 
■operates  in  the  same  injurious  way.  Printing  paper,  for  instance,  is 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  three-half-pence  in  the  pound.  When  a  man  has 
to  sell  a  taxed  article,  he  is  obliged  to  lay  a  profit  on  the  money  he  pays 
in  taxes,  as  well  as  a  profit  on  the  money  he  expends  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  manufacture,  &c.  Hence  when  the  printing  paper  which 
pays  a  tax  comes  into  my  hands,  it  costs  perhaps  2d.  or  2^d.  a  pound 
more  than  it  would  if  there  were  no  tax  on  it.  Some  ot  you  may  think 
this  tax  on  paper  a  little  matter  ;  but  it  operates  very  injuriously.  By 
rendering  necessary  a  greater  amount  of  capital  in  the  paper  maker,  and 
by  increasing  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  the  printer  and  the  bookseller, 
it  does,  in  fact,  almost  double  the  price  of  books,  and  in  some  cases, 
even  trebles  the  price.  And  by  doubling  the  price  of  books,  it  lessens 
the  sale  of  books.  Multitudes  would  buy  books  if  they  were  twice  as 
cheap  as  (hey  are,  who  never  buy  books  now.  This  tax  also  prevents 
the  employment  of  men  in  the  paper-making,  the  printing,  the  book- 
selling, and  the  publishing  businesses.  Thus,  while  it  checks  labour 
and  production,  it  seals  up  the  minds  of  the  masses  in  blindness  and  ig- 
norance. I  cannot  publish  a  Newspaper  without  paying  a  penny  on 
every  copy  of  the  paper.  To  be  at  liberty  to  publish  an  account  of  this 
meeting  in  my  People,  I  should  have  to  pay  from  eighty  to  ninety 
pounds  a  week.  And  I  should  have  to  pay  the  money  before  a  copy  of 
the  publication  was  published.  I  should  have  to  buy  stamped  sheets 
for  at  least  five  or  six  weeks,  perhaps,  to  come.  It  would  require  a 
capital  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  simply  to  buy  the  necessary 
quantities  of  stamps  before  hand.  And  the  money  required  to  buy  the 
paper  would  be  one-third  more  than  it  ought  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  tax  on  paper.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  a  Newspaper  is 
rendered  insurmountable  by  this  tax,  unless  a  man  has  a  vast  amount 
of  capital.  Numbers  have  beggared  themselves  by  attempting  to  pub- 
lish a  Newspaper.  What  is  the  consequence,  I  ask,  to  the  people  ?  The 
masses  are  kept  in  ignorance  witli  respect  to  many  matters  of  moment. 
The  individuals  who  would  be  the  first  to  offi?r  good  instruction  to  the  peo- 
ple, are  met  with  discouragements  and  difficulties  at  every  step  ;  and  the 
people  are  prevented  from  having  the  amount  of  newspapers  and  books 
which  they  ought  to  have.  In  the  United  States  of  America  they  have 
ten  Newspapers  for  our  one.  Newspapers  may  be  purchased  there  for  one 
half-penny  a  piece,  while  here,  a  man  must  pay  a  penny  for  the  liberty 
of  printing  one.  Thus  hindrances  are  placed  in  the  way  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement  of  our  ceuntrynien,  and  of  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  and  improvement  of  our  race. 

Thus  this  tax  on  paper  and  newspapers  is  not  only  a  check  to  pro- 
duction and  industry,  but  is  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  knowledge. 
We  have  not  one  half,  one  third,  or  one  tenth  the  newspapers  and  per- 
iodicals we  ought  to  have,  in  consequence  of  this  infinitely  mischievous 
tax  on  paper  and  the  press.  Remove  this  tax  on  paper  and  on  news- 
papers, and  the  result  will  be,  you  will  have  books  twice  as  cheap  as  at 
present ;  you  will  be  able  to  purchase  two  where  now  you  purcliase  one. 
And  purchasing  books  tends  to  increase  the  desire  for  books,  as  much  as 
drinking  gin  tends  to  increase  the  desire  for  gin.  {Applause.)  When 
men  get  the  habit  of  purchasing  books,  they  frequently  contract  the  book 
fever.  Their  desire  for  books  becomes  unbounded,  and  they  never  stop 
buying  until  they  have  almost  distracted  their  wives,  or  filled  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom,  or  got  to  the  end  of  their  cash.  If  the  tax  on  paper 
■were  repioved,  and  measures  adopted  for  improving  the  state  of  the 


people,  every  family  would  have  a  newspaper  ;  perhaps  two  or  three. 
Men  would  become  familiar  with  great  and  interesting  questions  on 
political  subjects  from  their  childhood  ;  they  would  also,  through  the 
medium  of  books,  become  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  science,  and 
be  habituated  to  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits  from  their  earlier 
years.  Knowledge  would  live  in  the  very  air  that  we  breathed,  and 
people  would  drink  in  information  unceasingly  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly. Thus  the  minds  of  men  would  be  enlightened,  their  characters 
improved,  and  the  miseries  and  sufferings  which  now  distract  and  tor- 
ture them  would  be  brought  to  a  speedy  end.  The  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  all  classes  would  be  developed,  and  society  at  large 
would  be  indefinitely  advanced.  The  improvement  of  society  in  one 
year  would  be  greater  than  it  has  hitherto  been  in  a  century.  Even 
the  masses  would  then  be  a  wiser,  a  better,  and  a  happier  race  of  beings 
than  any  that  can  now  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  while 
this  happy  transformation  was  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  a  similar  improvement  would  take  place  in  their  condition. 
They  would  become  a  better  people,  and  be  better  ofi^  in  their  circum- 
stances at  the  same  time. 

The  tax  on  the  produce  of  the  farmer,  and  on  the  produce  of  the 
tradesman  and  manufacturer,  operates  as  a  check  to  production  and 
industry  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  prevents  the  people  from  having 
the  amount  of  wealth  which  they  ought  to  have.  This  system  of  tax- 
ation, therefore,  while  it  takes  out  of  our  pockets  nearly  a  hundred 
millions  a  year,  keeps  out  of  our  pockets  two  hundred  millions  more. 
While  it  takes  from  you  one  hundred  millions,  it  prevents  you  from 
ever  receiving  two  hundred  millions  which  you  ought  to  receive.  Where 
the  working  people  of  this  country  get  a  shilling  at  present,  they  would, 
if  a  better  system  of  taxation  were  in  force  amongst  us,  and  if  other 
things  were  managed  as  they  ought  to  be,  have  three  shillings.  I  am 
chargeable  with  no  extravagance  in  making  this  statement.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  man  that  has  thought  upon  the  subject,  that  is  prepared 
to  meet  me  in  discussion  on  this  question.  It  is  no  extravagance  what- 
ever to  say  that  the  working  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have 
not  fourpence  for  every  shilling  which  they  ought  to  have.  And  if  we 
were  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  have  not  even  twopence  for  every 
shilling  that  they  ought  to  have,  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  country  that 
could  convict  us  of  falsehood  in  saying  so. 

Suppose,  that  instead  of  a  ta\  on  industry  and  commerce,  a  minimum 
tax  of  five  shilUngs  an  acre  were  laid  on  all  the  good  land  in  the  king- 
dom, whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated  ;  what  then  would  be  the 
eifect  1  I  proposed  this  question  to  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Eardley,  ani 
because  I  was  not  to  he  allowed  to  reply,  he  took  advantage  in  his 
shuffling  and  deceitful  way  to  misrepresent  the  matter,  and  to  make  the 
impression  on  some,  that  such  a  tax  on  land,  instead  of  leading  to  the 
cultivation  of  waste  and  common  land,  would  throw  out  of  cultivation 
the  land  tliat  at  present  is  cultivated,  and  that  it  had  really  done  so  in 
some  cases  in  Ireland.  But  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  Suppose  ;jou 
were  great  landholders,  and  suppose  a  minimum  tax  of  five  shillings  an 
acre  were  laid  upon  all  you/-  land,  the  uncultivated  portions  not  ex- 
cepted, what  would  be  the  effect  in  such  a  case  ?  The  thing  is  as  plain 
as  can  be.  Suppose  you  had  a  hundred  acres  of  land  uncultivated,  and 
that  you  had  been  allowed,  in  consequence  of  there  having  been  no  tax 
on  it^  to  keep  it  in  an  uncultivated  state  without  subjecting  yourself  to 
any  loss  except  the  loss  of  the  profit  j'ou  might  have  derived  from  its 
cultivation  : — suppose  that  this  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  you 
kept  in  an  uncultivated  state,  should  at  once  have  a  tax  levied  upon  it 
ly  Government  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  what  would  be  the  result? 
You  begin  to  reason  upon  the  matter.  A  tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre 
on  one  hundred  acres  would  subject  you  to  a  loss  of  twenty-five  pounds 
a  year,  if  you  still  kept  the  land  uncultivated.  Would  you  submit  to 
such  a  loss  without  making  an  effort  to  avoid  it  ?  Would  you  keep  the 
land  in  your  possession,  and  still  leave  it  uncultivated,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  "of  paying  the  tax  out  of  your  pocket?  Would  you  not,  on 
the  contrary,  instantly  set  to  work,  even  before  the  tax  came  into  ope- 
ration, to  prevent  the  threatened  loss  ?  You  could  do  no  other.  Y'ou 
would  say  to  yourself.  Well,  I  must  either  cultivate  my  land,  and  make 
it  bring  me  in  something  to  pay  the  tax  myself,  as  well  as  pay  me  for 
my  labour  and  capital  expended  on  it,  or  I  must  sell  it  without  delay. 
If  nobody  will  buy  it,  I  must  burn  the  title  deeds,  and  give  it  up,  and 
when  the  tax  gatherer  corns  for  the  tax  on  it,  say.  It  is  not  mine  ;  it  is 
not  mine.  {Cheers.)  One  of  those  courses  you  would  be  obliged  to 
take.  You  could  do  no  other.  The  thing  is  as  plain  as  can  be.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  you  cannot  hare  a 
doubt.     It  is  a  matter  of  consciousness.     You  feel,  the  moment  the 
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thing  is  proposed  to  you,  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  cultivate  the 
land,  or  else  let  It  go  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  cultivate  it. 

1  will  suppose,  then,  that  you  begin  to  cultivate  it,  and  that  all  the 
landlords  who  have  uncultivated  land  in  their  possession  throughout  the 
kingdom  do  the  same  ;  what  then  is  the  elFect  ?  You  increase  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  kingdom.  Where  we  have  now  one  bushel  of  wheat, 
we  should  then  have  two  or  three.  Where  we  now  have  one  load  of 
potatoes,  we  should,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  have  four  or 
five.  Where  we  now  have  a  peck  of  fruit,  we  should  liave  a  hushel. 
Where  we  have  one  leg  of  mutton  now,  we  should  then  have  two. 
Where  we  have  now  a  pound  of  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon,  we  should 
then  have  a  quarter  of  a  stone.  What  would  be  the  consequence  1 
The  market  would  he  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  ;  and 
when  the  market  was  well  stocked,  prices  would  come  down  nearly  one- 
half.  No  one  could  keep  up  the  price  of  provisions,  when  the  amount 
was  doubled  or  trebled.  Another  result  would  be,  that  the  parties  who 
had  produced  this  abundance  of  provisions,  would  be  able  to  purchase  a 
full  share  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. When  people  were  employed  upon  the  land,  labour  in  other  de- 
partments would  begin  to  run  short,  and  wages  would  rise.  Three 
great  advantages  would  therefore  be  reaped  by  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. First,  they  would  have  regular  employment  ;  secondly,  they 
would  have  good  wages  ;  thirdly,  they  would  have  cheaper  provisions. 
And  the  men  employed  on  the  land,  by  purchasing  other  things  with 
their  .surplus  earnings,  would  give  a  stimulus  to  every  good  trade  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  would  be  benefitted  in  the 
benefit  of  each  individual.  If  a  tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre  were  laid 
upon  the  land  of  this  kingdom,  it  would  double,  it  would  treble,  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  would  annihilate  pauperism  in  one  year.  It 
would  turn  want  and  destitution  into  plenty  in  two  or  three  years,  and 
in  the  course  of  four  or  six  years,  it  would  make  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple as  comfortable  as  they  almost  need  to  be.  If  this  system  of  taxa- 
tion were  acted  upon  in  England,  it  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  lead  to 
the  abolition  of  all  our  injurious  laws  and  mischievous  institutions.  If 
this  system  were  acted  upon  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  might 
soon  be  as  rich,  as  virtuous,  as  intelligent,  and  as  happy  a  people  as  any 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Suppose  that  the  men  who  have  the  uncul- 
tivated land  in  their  possession,  would  not  cultivate  it,  then  they  would 
have  to  sell  it.  And  there  would  be  plenty  ready  to  buy  it.  And  the 
buyer  would  be  obliged  to  cultivate  it,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him- 
self to  pay  the  tax,  and  repay  hinr  for  his  labour  and  capital,  if  the 
holders  of  uncultivated  land  could  not  sell  or  cultivate  it,  they  would 
have  to  abandon  it.  And  all  abandonned  land  should  of  course  be 
claimed  by  the  public,  or  by  the  Government  for  the  public,  and  be  let 
out  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  cultivate  it  and  pay  the  tax  of  five 
shillir.gs  an  acre  levied  upon  it.  And  there  would  be  plenty  ready  to 
take  it  on  those  terms.  Suppose  there  were  a  number  of  abandoned 
tracts  of  land  in  this  country,  as  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Eardley  said  there 
were  in  Ireland,  are  there  not  numbers  of  persons  who  would  be  glad  to 
take  a  slice  of  such  land  on  these  conditions?  I  for  one  would  like  to 
have  a  tlice  on  these  terms.  You  that  would  like  a  little  land  on  these 
terms,  hold  up  your  hands.  (Great  cheerivg  and  holding  vp  of  hands.) 
You  that  would  not  like  a  little  land  on  these  terms,  hold  up  your 
hands.  (None. — Great  cheiring.)  The  Aristocrats  say  that  they  can- 
not cultivate  the  land  for  want  of  capital.  But  give  the  poor  creatures 
in  Ireland  and  in  England,  that  are  starving  for  want  of  bread,  only  a 
spade,  and  permission  to  erect  their  own  mud  cottage  on  the  spot,  and 
to  cultivate  the  land  for  their  own  profit,  and  they  will  cultivate  it  with 
pleasure,  and  make  themselves  very  comfortable,  if  not  very  rich,  on 
the  very  ground  on  which  they  are  at  present  forced  to  starve  as  pau- 
pers.    {Cheers.) 

These  two  points,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  Entail  and  Primogeni- 
ture, and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  on  land,  are  the 
points  on  which  1  have  laid  the  greatest  stress,  on  which  I  have  writ- 
ten and  lectured  the  most.  They  are  the  two  points  above  all  others 
which  I  wish  the  people  of  this  country  to  understand.  They  are  the 
two  principles  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  understood,  will  revo- 
lutionize the  country.  They  are  also  principles  that  will  make  their 
way  in  spite  of  Government  opposition,  or  the  opposition  of  interested 
men  in  general.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Eardley 
should  try  to  misrepresent  my  views  on  these  matters,  and  to  make  a 
false  impression  on  the  people  by  his  unfair  statements.  He  has  several 
large  estates  in  his  possession,  and  if  these  principles  were  acted  upon, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  cultivate  some  of  them  better,  or  forced  to  sell  a 
portion  of  his  estates.     This,  of  course,  might  prove  no  injury  to  him  in 


the  end  ;  but  the  landowners  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed.  Besidea,  « 
portion  of  the  power  which  he  now  possesses  would  be  destroyed,  if  a 
tax  of  6s.  an  acre  were  levied  on  the  land.  He  would,  besides,  be 
obliged  to  leave  off  his  easy  way  of  living,  and  look  about  him.  He 
would  be  obliged  to  pursue  a  course  of  industry  perhaps  that  would  be 
repugnant  to  his  feelings.  Such  a  measure  would  oblige  him  to  culti- 
vate his  land,  or  transfer  it  to  the  families  residing  on  his  estates.  I  do 
not  wonder  then  that  he  should  oppose  these  principles.  But  in  spite 
of  opposition,  the  truth  on  these  great  points  will  spread.  It  is  spread- 
ing, and  it  will  spread  with  still  greater  rapidity,  till  it  has  filled  and 
revolutionized  the  country.  There  is  a  power  in  truth  which  is  mightier 
than  all  other  powers  ;  and  so  sure  as  God  is  just  and  good,  will  thia 
simple  truth  ultimately  annihilate  our  plundering,  extravagant,  and 
tyrannical  Aristocracy,  regenerate  this  kingdom,  and  restore  the  masses 
of  the  people  to  freedom,  independence,  and  prosperity.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  first  system  of  taxation,  which  lays  the  burdens  of  the  country 
on  industry  and  commerce,  naturally  makes  paupers,  it  throws  people 
out  of  work,  and  keeps  them  out  of  work.  And  this  is  a  great  evil. 
To  allow  a  single  man  in  the  country  to  be  without  labour,  is  an  injury 
to  the  whole  community.  Tlie  second  system  of  taxation  which  I  advo- 
cate, of  a  minimum  tax  on  land,  destrot/s  pauperism,  and  creates  wealth. 
The  first  system  encourages  pauper-making,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
if  a  man  chooses  to  leave  his  land  completely  uncultivated,  and  by 
keeping  it  so,  throws  numbers  out  of  employment,  and  reduces  to 
pauperism  the  men  who  formerly  lived  by  cultivating  it, — I  say,  if  he 
allows  his  land  to  run  completely  out  of  cultivation,  so  that  it  won't 
bring  him  anytliing  in,  he  is  actually  allowed  to  escape  without  the 
payment  of  either  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  or  a  Government 
tax.  If  he  makes  paupers  by  tlius  throwing  the  land  out  of  cultivation, 
— if  he  increases  the  poor  rates  by  having  no  workmen  employed  on  his 
estate, — if  he  increases  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  country,  he  is,  as 
a  reward  or  an  encouragement,  allowed  to  escape,  either  almost  or  alto- 
gether, without  paying  poor-rates.  Thus  pauperism  is  increased.  This 
is  an  injury  to  the  landholders  who  cultivate  their  land.  If  one  half  of 
the  landholders  refuse  to  cultivate  their  land,  the  burden  is  thrown, 
under  the  present  system,  on  those  who  cultivate  their  lands.  For  not 
only  does  the  Government  come  upon  them  for  a  land  taK  for  its  sup- 
port, but  another  large  sum  is  demanded  from  them  for  the  support  of 
the  paupers  whom  they  have  had  no  part  in  making.  The  present  tax 
tlierefore  grants  a  kind  of  premium  to  pauper-making,  and  levies  a  fine 
on  pauper-curing.  The  principle  which  I  recommend  would  operate 
just  the  contrary.  It  would  annihilate  pauperism,  by  making  the 
paupers  into  producers.  It  would  convert  pauperism  into  plenty,  and 
want  into  abundance. 

These  are  the  two  points,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  friends,  I  have  aimed 
at  unfolding.  These  are  the  two  great  principles  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  advocate,  in  opposition  to  the  two  injurious  principles  op- 
posed to  them.  If  I  have  sinned  at  all,  it  is  by  showing  that  the  aris- 
tocratic rulers  of  this  country,  in  their  eager  anxiety  to  protect  their 
estates  from  the  burdens  which  ought  to  fall  upon  them,  have  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  the  nation,— have  employed  the  powers  of  Goverament 
in  depressing,  impoverishing,  and  torturing  the  masses,  instead  of  em- 
ploying it  in  elevating,  improving,  and  blessing  them.  Here,  then, 
you  have  the  front,  the  sum  of  my  offending.  Whether  I  deserve  to  be 
imprisoned  for  such  an  offence,  judge  ye. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


JTawarden,  December  ZOth,  18*8. 
Deak  Peiknb, 

I  cannot  describe  to  yon  the  joy  of  your  friends  at  receiving 
the  welcome  intelligence  of  jour  complete  triumph  over  the  friends  and  advo- 
cates of  tyranny,  and  foes  and  Buppressors  of  liberty.  The  late  trial  has  made 
more  manifest  than  ever  your  firm  adherence  to  truth  and  straightforward- 
ness, and  your  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  falsehood.  May  jour  past  suc- 
cess only  increase  your  confidence  in  the  cause  you  have  embarked,  and  my 
firm  conviction  is,  however  much  jou  may  sufier  now,  there  is  in  reserve  a 
blessing  more  valuable  than  the  glittering  crown  that  decks  the  head  of  roy- 
alty;  more  to  be  coveted  than  thrones  and  sceptres.  Long  shall  vourname 
be  remembered  at  the  poor  man's  fireside.  Many  shall  be  the  blessings  poured 
on  your  name,  becauEC  you  have  stood  by  the  weak,  and  fought  against  the 
strong ;  because  you  have  boldly  laboured  to  popularise  unpopular  truths. 
May  you  live  long  and  free,  and  the  world  will  be  no  loser. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Wbioui. 
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ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

We  make  no  boast  of  Waterloo ; 

Its  name  excitea  no  pride  in  us ; 
We  have  no  hatred  of  the  French, 

No  Bcorn  of  Yankee  or  of  Russ. 
The  QLOKT  that  our  fatliers  gained 

In  bloody  warfare  years  agone. 
And  which  they  talk  of  o'er  their  cups, 

Gives  us  no  joy  to  think  upon. 

In  truth  we  rather  love  the  French, 

And  think  our  fathers  did  them  wrong ; 
And  sometimes  blush  when  in  the  streets, 

Quite  out  of  date,  an  ancient  song — 
Qhost  of  a  prejudice — comes  back, 

And  tells  us  bow,  in  days  gone  out, 
The  best  of  Englishmen  was  he. 

Who  put  a  dozen  French  to  roat. 
We  have  no  foolish  thoughts  like  these. 

Of  Prance,  or  any  other  land ; 
And  jealousies  so  poor  and  mean, 

We're  somewhat  slow  to  understand. 
We'd  rather,  with  our  friends,  the  French, 

Encourage  kindliness  of  thought, 
Than  gain  a  score  of  Waterloos, 

Or  any  battle  ever  fought. 

And  in  this  year  of  '  forty-nine," 

We  rising  men,  in  life's  young  prime. 
Are  men  who  think  the  French  have  done 

The  world  good  service  in  their  time. 
And  for  their  sakes,  and  for  our  own. 

And  Freedom's  sake  o'er  all  the  earth. 
We'd  rather  let  old  fouds  expire. 

And  cling  to  something  better  worth. 
To  be  at  strife,  however  just. 

Has  no  attraction  to  our  mind : 
And  as  for  nations  fond  of  war. 

We  think  them  pests  of  humankind. 
Still — if  there  must  be  rivalry 

Betwixt  us  and  the  French ; — why  then 
Let  earth  look  on  us,  while  we  show 

Which  of  the  two  are  better  men. 
We'll  try  the  rivalry  of  Arts, 

Of  Science,  Learning,  Freedom,  Fame — 
We'll  try  wbo  first  shall  light  the  world 

With  Charity's  divinest  flame — 
Who  best  shall  elevate  the  poor. 

And  teach  the  wealthy  to  be  true : 
We  want  no  rivalry  of  arms, 

We  want  no  boasts  of  Waterloo.  C.  Maoiay. 


THE  SOUL,  &c. 
Dear  Sm,  Halifax,  Dec.  22nd,  1848. 

In  some  of  your  writings  you  talk  about  the  soul  of  man.  Do 
yon  believe  that  man  is  endowed  with  an  invisible  and  eternal  spirit,  and  that 
this  spirit  will  be  accountable  for  the  deeds  it  does  while  clothed  in  flesh  ?  Or 
do  you  believe  that  the  organs  are  the  sole  guide  of  man  (as  Phrenology  has 
it),  which  surely  are  not  invisible  ;  and,  being  flesh,  will  perish  with  the  body. 
An  answer  to  this  will  much  oblige  a  regular  reader  of  The  Pbopli!. 
P.  3. — I  believe  a  great  many  are  puzzled  with  this. — D.  H. 

,.:  ANSWEB. 

To  D.  H. — I  make  no  pretensions  to  any  particular  knowledge  respecting 
the  spiritual  constitution  or  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  That  man  is  a  spi- 
ritual, a  religious,  a  moral,  as  well  as  an  animal  being, — that  he  has  intellectual 
and  moral  and  religious  faculties,  as  well  as  animal  faculties,  is  plain.  But 
whether  these  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  faculties  reside  in  some  sepa- 
rate, invisible,  and  eternal  spirit,  or  in  the  human  body,  or  human  organiza- 
tion, I  cannot  say.  I  know  no  proof  of  the  common  doctrine  that  man  is  a 
compound  being,  consisting  of  a  living,  sensible  body,  and  of  an  independent 
soul.  The  soul  may,  for  anything  I  know,  be  the  result  of  man's  bodily  con- 
stitution or  organization.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is.  But  whether  it  be 
or  not,  man  is  certainly  accountable  for  his  deeds,  and  will  receive  according 
to  his  deeds  through  tlie  whole  of  his  existence.  Your  question  does  not  afl'ect 
the  doctrine  of  man's  accountability  or  immortality  in  the  least.  Man's  spi- 
ritual faculties  may  be  the  result  of  his  organization,  and  yet  man  be  account- 
able and  immortal.  And  if  mau  were  a  compound,  made  up  of  two  beings, 
he  might  still,  in  the  estimation  of  Calvinists,  be  a  mere  machine,  and  there- 
fore jmaecountable ;  and  he  might  also,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  be 


liable  to  deetruction,  otter  destruction,  destruction  both  of  body  and  soul  in 
hell. 

The  question  about  immateriality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
immortality.  Man  may  be  material  and  yet  immortal :  he  might  he  imma- 
terial, if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  immateriality,  and  yet  be  mortal. 


THE  WAY  TO  KNOWLEDGE,— THE  STUDY  OF  (iRKEK 
AND  LATIN. 
Dbar  Sir,  Manckester,  Dec.  7,  1S4S. 

I  am  an  operative  joiner,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  1  wish 
to  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  my  time  in  order  to  my  improvement. 
What  books  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  that  purpose?  I  have  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  acquirement  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  pray  let  me  have  your  opinion 
of  the  same,  and  what  books  would  be  the  most  suitable  to  begin  with,  and 
how  to  pursue  them  to  the  most  eflfect. 

Yours  most  sincerely,  John  Williaks. 

AHSWER. 
Deae  Sir, — It  is  difficult  to  answer  your  questions.  Improvement  is  a 
word  of  wide  meaning,  and  men's  conditions  and  natural  talents  are  endlessly 
varied.  That  which  is  necessary  to  improvement  in  one  thing,  is  not  always 
necessary  to  improvement  in  another.  And  advice  which  would  be  good  for 
one  man,  might  not  be  good  for  another  ;  so  much  depends  on  a  man's  con- 
stitution and  circumstances.  There  are  however  some  bits  of  advice  which 
may  safely  be  given  to  all. 

1.  The  man  who  wishes  to  improve  his  mind,  and  raise  himself  in  character 
and  condition,  nhould,  in  the  first  place,  be  btkictlt  temperate.  He  s'nould 
abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  He  should  avoid  such  habits  as  smok- 
ing tobacco  and  taking  snuff.  He  should  be  temperate  in  food  also,  and  in 
every  kind  of  indulgence.  Strict  temperance  aids  a  man's  improvement  in 
various  ways.  It  tends  to  promote  his  health,  and  thus  fit  him  for  a  greater 
amount  of  labour  than  he  would  otherwise  be  able  to  perform.  It  prevents 
the  loss  of  time,  and  thus  secures  to  him  a  greater  amount  of  leisure.  It  pre- 
vents the  waste  of  money,  and  thus  leaves  him  more  means  of  purchasing 
books,  and  other  means  of  improvement.  Strict  temperance  is  friendly  to  the 
activity  and  vigour  of  the  whole  man,  both  body  and  soul.  The  temperate 
man  has  therefore  infinite  advantages  over  the  intemperate  man.  Be  temper- 
ate then  in  all  things. 

2.  You  ought  also  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  your  passions  to  rule  you.  A 
vagrant  passion,  a  forbidden  or  inordinate  affection,  will  unfit  a  man  for  either 
reading  or  thinking  to  advantage.  It  will  check  the  progress  of  the  soul  en- 
tirely, and  make  a  man  a  wreck. 

3.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  best  of  your  time  for  yonr  own  improvement, 
you  should  pay  respect  to  your  conscience  in  all  things.  An  evil  conscience  in- 
terferes with  a  man's  labours  for  his  spiritual  improvement  as  much  as  any- 
thing. It  unfits  men  for  reading  and  study,  and  enfeebles  and  paralyzes  the 
whole  soul.  By  long  continued  disregard  of  conscience,  a  man  may  secure  a 
litle  ease  of  mind  ;  but  he  never  can  secure  that  ease,  that  health,  that  cheerful 
vigour  and  activity  of  soul,  which  conscious  innocence  promotes. 

,  4.  You  should  guard  against  bewitching  amusements  and  diversions. 
There  is  a  danger  of  creating  in  ourselves  a  liking  for  useless  amusements. 
And  when  people  have  created  within  themselves  a  liking  for  such  amuse- 
ments, they  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure  themselves  of  that  liking,  or 
to  avoid  indulging  it  when  they  ought  to  be  employing  themselves  in  labours 
for  their  own  improvement.  I  am  not  about  to  say  that  all  amusements  are 
wrong;  I  do  not  think  them  so  ;  but  there  are  some  amusements  which,  in 
their  very  nature,  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  And  there  are  none  perhaps, 
however  innocent  in  general,  which  it  is  not  dangerous  for  a  man  greatly  to 
like. 

5.  One  particular  means  of  improvement  is,  to  exercise  yourself  in  wmtinc. 
You  should  write  on  every  subject  that  you  wish  to  understand.  If  I  wished 
to  learn  a  language,  I  should  begin  to  write  in  that  language  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  first  things  which  I  should  do,  after  I  had  learnt  the  first 
elements  of  the  Grammar,  would  be  to  write  exercises  on  its  rules.  If  I 
wished  to  learn  a  science,  I  would  begin  to  \vrite  down  my  discoveries  in  that 
science  one  by  one.  I  would  also  write  down  my  doubts  and  my  difficulties. 
I  would  also  write  down  every  new  piece  of  solid  information  that  I  met  with 
in  books  or  in  lectures.  I  would  read  books,  I  would  listen  to  lectures,  I 
would  make  experiments,  but  in  all  I  would  take  care  to  write  doivu  the  re- 
sults. Writing  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  study  of  either  language 
or  science. 

You  ask,  '  what  books  would  be  best  calculated  to  aid  you  in  j'our  labours  to 
improve  yourself.'  I  answer,  that  will  depend  on  the  particular  kind  of  im- 
provement after  which  you  aspire.  If  you  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Astronomy,  you  must  of  course  read  astronomical  works.  If  you  wish  for  a 
knowledge  of  Geology,  you  must  read  geological  works.  If  you  wish  for  a 
knowledge  of  Theology,  you  must  read  theological  works.  If  you  wish  for  a 
knowledge  of  Languages,  you  must  study  the  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and 
other  elementary  works  in  those  languages.  If  you  wish  for  improvement 
generally,  you  must  read  and  study  on  subjects  of  importance  generally. 
You  must  read  and  study  on  Astronomy,  Geology,  Theology,  Language,  Hii- 
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tory.  Politics,  &c.,  &c.  But  to  give  jou  a  list  of  the  beat  books  on  every 
important  branch  of  science,  would  itself  require  a  book.  The  best  way  for 
you  to  take  is,  to  read  such  books  as  come  in  your  way,  or  at  least  to  read 
so  much  of  them  as  is  needful  to  satisfy  you  as  to  whether  they  are  calculated 
to  give  you  the  information  you  require.  I  never  received  much  instruction 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  books  myself ;  and  the  instructions  which  I  did 
receive,  I  generally  found,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  worthless.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  a  man  must  himself  learn  what  books  it  is  best  for  him  to  read,  by  reading 
or  examining  such  books  as  come  in  his  way. 

The  study  of  controversial  theology  is  itself  a  work  for  life.  If  you  wish  to 
know  the  tenets  of  the  various  religious  sects,  you  must  read  the  writings  of 
the  leading  men  in  those  sects.  If  you  wish  to  know  whether  the  opinions  of 
the  different  religious  sects  agree  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
you  must  read  and  study  those  Scriptures  carefully.  In  order  to  study  those 
Scriptures  to  advantage,  you  must  acquaint  yourself  with  ancient  history, 
ancient  opinions,  ancient  languages,  &c.,  &c.  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
the  opinions  of  the  different  religious  sects  are  true  or  not,  you  must  compare 
them  with  your  own  experience  and  observation,  with  the  works  of  God,  and 
especially  with  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  only  wish  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  true  Theology,  without  regard  to  the  systems  of  the  sects,  you 
must  pursue  a  different  course.  You  must  study  the  revelations  of  God's 
character  and  of  human  duty,  as  given  in  your  own  nature,  and  in  the  universe 
around  you.  In  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  your  own  nature,  and  of  the 
universe  in  which  you  live,  you  will  have  to  read  a  number  of  important  works 
in  Anatomy,  Physiology  Nosology,  Pathology,  Botany,  Meteorology,  Geo- 
graphy, and  in  other  departments  of  Philosophy.  Man  is  related  to  all  things, 
and  all  things  are  related  to  man.  A  knowledge  of  man  implies,  in  fact,  a 
knowlege  of  all  things.  A  knowledge  of  every  thing  increases  your  know- 
ledge of  man.  You  must  especially  study  your  own  feelings,  your  own  ex- 
perience. 

But  in  truth,  as  I  have  said,  the  man  that  would  know  what  course  he  should 
take  to  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  his  own  improvement  and  full  de- 
velopment, should  read  or  examine  whatever  books  may  come  in  his  way,  and 
should  learn,  by  examining  books  for  himself,  what  books  it  would  be  best  for 
him  attentively  and  carefully  to  study. 

You  say,  'you  have  a  predilection  for  the  acquirement  of  Greek  and  Latin,' 
and  ask  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  study  of  those  languages.'  I  answer. 
You  ought  ycmrsflf  to  be  the  best  judge  as  to  the  wisdom  of  devoting  your  time 
to  the  study  of  those  languages.  The  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  l/atin  and 
Greek  is  a  long  and  arduous  work.  Still,  there  are  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  those  languages,  as  well  as  a  great  amount  of  good  to  be  got 
indirectly  while  studying  them.  You  cannot  study  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages without  coming  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  many  of  the  great  ones  of 
antiquity.  You  cannot  study  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  without  becoming 
acquainted,  to  a  cuuaiderable  extent,  with  the  sentiments  of  ancient  poets  and 
philosoph.;rs,  of  ancient  orators,  historians,  and  statesmen.  You  cannot  study 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  without  gathering  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation from  the  books  you  read  or  study.  You  cannot  read  the  Latin  Grammar 
without  becoming  a  wiser  and  a  happier  man.  You  cannot  write  exercises  on  the 
rales  of  Grammar,  without  acquiring  additional  information.  You  cannot  read 
a  BOOK  OF  SENTENCES,  without  acquiring  still  further  information.  You  cannot 
study  a  Latin  author  without  having  opened  to  you  a  new  world  of  thought,-^ 
without  having  given  to  you  a  new  revelation  of  human  nature,  and  without 
having  presented  to  you  numerous  important  subjects  for  meditation  and  con- 
sideration. And  if  you  learn  those  languages  well,  you  can  read  a  number  of 
books  of  very  great  worth,  though  marked  with  very  great  defects.  You  do, 
at  the  same  time,  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  words  in  your  own  language.  The  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  calculated  to  make  a  man  a  ten  times  better  English  scholar 
than  he  otherwise  would  be.  I  derived  incalculable  benefit  in  this  way  myself 
from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  profitably 
exercises  the  mind  in  various  ways. 

At  the  same  time,  it  might  not  be  the  best  or  wisest  plan  for  you 
to  devote  the  principal  part  of  your  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  those 
languages.  It  might  be  better  for  you, — it  might  be  the  likeliest  way  to 
increase  your  usefulness,  and  to  make  you  a  better  and  a  happier  man, 
to  study  religion,  politics,  law,  or  some  of  the  more  important  branches 
of  natural  science.  It  might  be  better  for  you  to  read  a  number  of 
useful  and  interesting  w  orks  on  various  subjects  in  your  own  language. 
But  you  must  judge  for  yourself  in  this  matter.  I  may  however  observe, 
that  if  you  keep  your  mind  bent  on  improvement,  and  read  such  books, 
and  make  the  best  use  of  such  opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge  and  im- 
proving your  mind,  as  may  come  in  jour  way,  you  are  sure  to  succeed  in 
becoming,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  useful,  a  virtuous,  and  a  happy  man. 

The  books  necessary  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  are,  the  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  those  languages,  and  books  of  exercises  and  sentences. 
These  will  lead  you  to  a  certain  point.  After  that,  you  will  have  to  read  the 
works  of  Latin  and  Greek  historians,  poets,  and  philosophers.  It  is  not  of 
such  very  great  importance  what  grammar  you  get.  Any  Greek  or  Latin 
grammar,  written  in  English,  may  answer  your  purpose.  Which  Greek  and 
Latin  grammars  are  best,  I  can  hardly  say.  The  best  way  is,  to  begin  with 
those  you  come  at  first,  and  learn  as  much  from  them  as  you  can,  and  by  the 


time  you  have  done  this,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  that  or 
some  other  grammar  that  may  come  in  your  way,  will  be  of  most  use  to  yoa 
after. 

My  correspondent  has  not  expressed  himself  clearly  in  the  last  sentence  of 
his  letter.  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  properly  understand  him.  He  should 
study  plain  speaking.  He  should  try  to  express  himself  so  that  he  may  be 
readily  understood. 


Hexham,  December,  27, 1848. 

Kespected  Sir, 
Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  proud  and  ennobling  position  which 
you  have  obtained  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  your  oppressed  and  suffering 
fellow  creatures ;  and  also  to  sympathise  with  you,  and  your  dear  partner  and 
family,  on  the  hardships  and  persecutions  which  you  have  been  subjected  to 
on  behalf  of  truth  and  suffering  humanity.  Go  on,  dear  friend,  in  the  glorious 
course  you  have  taken,  and  may  our  heavenly  Father  strengthen  you,  and  give 
you  health  and  length  of  days,  so  that  you  may  reap  that  rich  reward  for  all 
your  trials  and  persecutions,  the  deliverance  of  this  beloved  country  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  aristrocratic  and  tyrannical  rulers. 

Dear  Sir,  it  is  some  time  since  I  put  out  a  circular  for  subscriptions  on  your 
behalf,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been  very  unsuccessful,  having  only 
received  2s.  6d.  from  John  Hedley ;  2s.  6d.  from  A.  Thompson  ;  Is.  from 
Thomas  Hedley;  Is.  from  M.  Hodgen;  and  6d.  from  W.  Hunter.— 7.  6d. 

Please  publish  in  your  next  People,  a  list  of  your  temperance  publications. 

Tours  truly,  Johh  Hbi>i,bt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  WELL  WISHER  says  '  that  it  is  rumoured  that  I  am  about  to  emigrate  to 
America  with  my  Defence  Fund.'  a  well  wisher  should  pay  no  regard  to 
such  rumours.  The  principal  part  of  the  money  subscribed  for  the  Defence 
Fund  has  already  been  paid  away  to  meet  the  expenses  of  my  defence.  Did  a 
well  wisher  think,  that  because  there  was  no  trial,  there  would  be  no  expenses 
incurred.  The  expenses  incurred  were  exactly  the  same  as  if  there  had  been 
a  trial  of  six  days'  duration. 

I  shall  go  to  America  when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  can  serve  my 
country  and  my  kind  better  by  going  than  stoping  at  home.  I  shall  not  go 
till  then.  If  my  friends  succeed  in  obtaining  for  me  my  seat  in  Parliament,  I 
shall  feel  myself  under  obligations  to  remain  in  England  at  least  for  a  while. 

To  E.  W. — A  young  man  of  steady  habits  and  fair  abilities  as  a  shoemaker, 
may  do  better  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  in  England.  He  will  sea 
what  I  say  about  the  time  for  going,  in  my  answers  to  other  people's  questions. 
Among  the  best  Stales  to  go  to,  both  for  health  and  a  good  supply  of  labour, 
&c.,  are  Ohio  and  Illinois.  .  /  should  prefer  Ohio. 

WiLLUM  Keiohlby,  Holbcck,  wishes  to  know  whether  I  think  intemperance 
or  class  legislation  the  greatest  evil  that  afflicts  our  country  physically, 
morally,  socially,  and  religiously.  I  answer,  I  cannot  tell.  They  are  both 
great  evils,  and  both  ought  to  be  cured  as  speedily  as  possible.  They  are  evils 
too  which  support  each  other.  Intemperance  supports  class  legislation  ;  and 
class  legislation  promotes  intemperance.  The  abolition  of  class  legislation 
would  tend  to  diminish  intemperance  ;  and  the  abolition  of  intemperance 
would  tend  to  annihilate  class  legislation.  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  two  evils  ;  every  man  can  cure  himself  of  intemperance  at  his  pleasure : 
but  men  cannot  annihilate  class  legislation  at  their  pleasure.  A  man  may 
often  reform  his  own  bad  habits  without  the  assistance  of  others ;  but  men 
must  unite  in  numbers  to  annihilate  class  legislation.  It  is  better  not  to  dis- 
pute about  which  of  two  evils  is  the  greatest.  If  a  thing  be  an  evil,  abolish  it 
as  speedily  as  possible,  whether  it  be  as  great  as  some  other  particular  evil  or 
not.  I  feel  myself  called  upon  both  to  reform  the  habits  of  the  people  and  to 
abolish  class  legislation. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Defence  Fnnd. 

From  Stockton,  by  Kobert  Robson  :  Joseph  Readman,  Ss. ;  Joseph  Shotton, 
2s.  6d. ;  William  Wilson,  2s.  ;  Robert  Foster  Is.— lOs.  6d 

From  J.  Gawthorpe,  by  Friends  at  Farnhill,  9s. 

From  D.  Greenwood,  Manchester :— Mr.  Shuttleworth,  5s. ;  Mr.  Carey,  28. 
6d. ;  Mr.  Morton,  Is.;  Mr.  Humphries,  Is. — 9s.  6d. 

From  a  man  near  llamdon,  2s.  6d. 

Parsley  Friends,  17s.  7d. 

By  Miss  H.  Copeland  :— From  Elsecar,  £1 17s.  Id. ;  from  Mexburgh  .£1  Is.; 
from  Eotherham,  £3  Ss.  6id. 

Received  by  James  Haigh,  Leeds :  James  Haigh,  Ss. ;  a  Friend,  P.  F., 
2s.  6d. ;  a  Friend,  H.  I.,  Is. ;  a  Friend,  B.  W.,  58.— ISs.  6d. 

It  was  inserted  in  a  previous  '  People,'  that  88. 6d.  was  received  from  friend* 
at  Hawarden ;  but  the  sum  was  9s.  6d. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  bad  of  bis  Agenti. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  HEREDITARY  ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A  REVIEW,  ETC. 


The  King  returned  eight  hundred  more  of  the  public  money  to  the 
distressed  weavers  of  Spitalfields  this  year,  which  would  make  about 
the  amount  of  six  hours'  salan,'  ;  but  he  still  clenched  hard  the 
power  of  the  empire,  and  was  determined  to  preserve  to  himself  his 
imaginary  right,  whenever  the  country  should  improve  in  its  circum- 
stances, to  repay  himself  ten  or  a  hundred  fold.  He  gave  the  men 
■whom  he  had  robbed,  a  farthing  in  the  pound,  that  they  might  live  to 
produce  a  little  more  wealth  against  the  time  that  he  would  find  it 
convenient  to  rob  them  again. 

The  Parliament  was  not  idle  during  the  present  year.  It  did  a 
great  amount  of  business,  though  it  neglected  and  refused  to  do  the 
business  that  most  of  all  required  to  be  done.  The  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  during  this  short  sitting,  from  February  to 
May,  occupied  twenty-nine  printed  folio  volumes,  independent  of  the 
journals,  votes,  private  acts,  and  other  things  of  a  similar  class.  In 
this  session  the  Parliament  passed  no  less  than  seventv-nine  new 
acts.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  House  passed  not  one  single  act  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  York 
began  to  decline.  Although  this  man  had  been  receiving  such  enor- 
mous sums  from  the  people  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  was  now, 
in  his  declining  years,  actually  destitute  of  a  home  that  he  could  call 
his  own.  This  heir  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  through 
his  abominable  extravagance,  and  worse  than  beastly  filthiness,  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  want,  that  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  a  nobleman  ;  in  other  words,  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
quarters  in  another  man's  house,  and  live  at  another  man's  expense. 
An  accumulation  of  diseases,  brought  on  by  filthy  excesses  of  every 
description,  brouglit  him  down  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  On  the 
14th  of  December,  his  medical  attendants  pronounced  him  to  be  in 
most  imminent  danger. 

The  year  concluded  with  a  fall  of  two  millions  in  the  revenue. 
The  community  still  continued  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  The 
masses  were  suffering  from  want  of  employment,  and  the  Government 
allowed  the  labour  of  the  masses  to  be  lost,  though  there  were 
abundance  of  rich  waste  lands  on  which  the  labour  might  have  been 
employed,  with  advantage  both  to  the  labourers  and  the  country  at 
large. 

The  year  1827  was  commenced  under  gloomy  prospects.  The 
people  were  still  sufiering  grievously  from  misgovernraent.  The  peo- 
ple at  large  gave  signs  of  serious  discontent.  Some  of  the  leading  daily 
journals  were  very  liberal  at  this  time  in  compliments  to  the  King. 
Among  other  things,  they  announced  as  a  matter  of  wonderful  impor- 
tance, that  the  King  had  manifested  unwonted  kindness  and  brotherly 
affection  towards  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  that  he  had  spent 
nearly  two  hours  with  his  brother,  at  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Butland.     Was  not  this  astonishing  kindness  1     Was  not  this  some- 


thing to  say  in  praise  of  tlie  King  ?  Was  ever  such  virtue  manifested 
by  mortal  man  before  ?  Behold  here,  a  monarch,  so  full  of  kindness, 
so  distinguished  for  his  virtue,  as  to  go  and  see  his  afflicted  brother 
during  a  dangerous  illness,  and  spend  even  two  hours  in  his  company. 
The  papers  praise  as  signal  virtue  in  a  monarch,  what  they  would 
consider  as  dreadful  inhumanity  in  common  people.  What  more 
common  than  for  common  people  to  spend,  not  hours,  but  days  and 
nights  in  the  companj*  of  their  afflicted  and  dying  relations  ?  What 
more  common  than  for  common  people  to  forego  the  labour  by 
which  they  live,  and  even  to  part  with  the  food  on  which  their 
children  should  subsist,  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  alleviate 
the  sorrows  of  their  neighbours  or  relations  ? 

The  Duke  of  York  expired  on  the  5th  of  January.  The  hireling 
press  not  only  concealed  his  faults,  but  praised  him  for  virtues  which 
he  had  never  exhibited.  Alas  !  that  any  men  in  England  should  sin 
so  grievously  against  the  truth.  Orders  were  given  from  headquarters 
that  the  people  should  go  into  mourning.  The  people,  whom  this 
man  of  blood  and  f.lthiness,  this  man  of  fraud  and  robbery  ; — yes, 
the  people  whom  this  man  had  robbed  and  cheated, — the  people 
whose  daughters  and  wives  he  had  corrupted  and  ruined,-. — the  people 
whom  he  had  reduced  to  want  and  beggary  by  his  dishonesty, — the 
people  whom  he  had  taught,  by  his  example,  lessons  of  the  grossest 
villany, — the  people  were  exhorted  to  go  into  mourning  for  his  death. 
The  hireling  papers  published  the  order,  and  urged  it  on  the  people's 
attention.  And  many  even  of  those  who  professed  the  religion  of 
purity  and  love, — many  even  of  those  who  professed  to  be  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  obeyed  the  order,  and  clothed  themselves,  and 
clothed  even  the  pulpits  in  their  places  of  worship,  in  mourning  attire. 
When  will  men  cease  to  worship  titles  and  rank  1  When  will  they  learn 
to  pay  respect  to  truth  and  TOtue  alone  ?  It  is  hardly  natural, — it  is 
hardly  seemly,  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  any  man  ;  but  if  ever 
people  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  any  one,  the  people  of 
England  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  the  false  and  faithless, 
the  filthy  and  profligate,  the  heartless  and  dishonest  Duke  of  York. 
The  whole  of  this  man's  life  was  one  continued  scene  of  profligacy. 
His  income  from  the  public  purse  was  little  short  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  At  times  it  far  exceeded  that  amount. 
Yet  he  was  always  in  debt.  He  obtained  great  sums  by  selling  places 
in  the  army,  contrary  to  law.  He  was  a  most  abandoned  wretch. 
He  was  placed  in  situations  in  which  he  might  have  done  much  good, 
but  he  lacked  the  heart  to  do  it.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  with  lewd  females  and  gamblers.  \\''hen  in  office,  he  left  the 
duties  of  his  office  to  be  performed  by  inefficient  underlings,  while  he 
indulged  himself  in  the  grossest  and  most  unmanly  and  horrible  crimes. 

The  titles  of  this  man  were.  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  Duke  of  York, 
Earl  of  Ulster,  Field  Marshall,  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Land 
Forces,  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  of  the  Sixtieth 
Regiment,  and  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Regiment  of  Infantry,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh  when  he  was  only  eleven 
months  old.  What  an  unnatural  svstem  of  society  that  must  be,  in 
which  a  child  of  eleven  months  old  can  be  chosen  as  a  Bishop.  And 
what  a  disgrace  to  Established  Churches.  If  money  was  wanted  to 
purchase  toys  for  this  baby  Prince,  why  could  not  the  money  be  sup- 
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plied  without  the  foil)',  the  madness,  the  inconsistency,  of  making  a 
child  of  eleven  months  old,  a  Eight  Reverend  Father  in  God. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  about  this  period. 
Mr.  Canning  was  chosen  Prime  Minister.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
of  yir.  Canning  receiving  notice  from  the  King  to  form  a  jMinistry,  no 
less  than  seven  of  the  former  leading  members  resigned  office.  Lord 
Bldon,  on  resigning  office,  was  mean  enough  to  accept  a  pension  of 
four  thousand  a-year,  though  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  amassing 
enormous  quantities  of  wealth  at  the  people's  expense.  This  man  had 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  at 
a  salary  of  three  thousand  a-year,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  at  a  salary  of 
fifteen  thousand  a-year  ;  while  the  salaries  of  the  offices  within  his 
gift,  in  the  legal  department  alone,  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty-two 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  He  had  therefore  been  receiving  for  twenty 
years  or  upwards,  ei(//deeii  thousand  a-yecir  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had,  besides,  the  sum  of  forty- 
two  thonmnd  a-year  in  one  department  alone,  to  distribute  amongst 
his  friends,  his  relations,  and  his  dependents.  The  Ecclesiastical 
patronage  which  he  liad  at  his  disposal  was  also  immense.  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  these  sources  of  revenue,  this  man  could  stoop  to  be 
a  pauper  on  the  resources  of  an  impoverished  and  starving  country,  at 
the  rate  of  four  thousand  a-year.  He  heaped  places  and  pensions  and 
Church  preferments  upon  the  different  members  of  his  family  in  the 
most  prodigal  manner.  He  had,  however,  pleased  the  ^Monarch,  George 
the  Fourth,  and  George  the  Fourth  thought  nothing  too  good  to  give 
him,  so  long  as  he  could  give  him  it  at  other  people's  expense.  On  his 
retirement,  the  King  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  silver-gilt  cup 
and  cover.  Lord  Eldon  was  acquainted  with  the  monarch's  secrets, 
and  the  King  was  glad  to  engage  him  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them 
at  any  expense  in  his  power. 

Canning's  ministry  was  of  short  duration.  Within  four  months  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Premiership,  he  died.  Canning  had  consider- 
able talents  as  an  orator,  a  wit,  and  a  poet.  He  understood  not 
hov/ever  the  way  to  national  welfare,  or  the  duties  of  a  statesman  : 
or  if  he  understood  them,  he  lacked  the  virtue  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  discharge  his  duty.  A  statesman  should  be  a  bold 
opposer  of  corruption,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  people,  an  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  truth  and  righteousness,  a  daring  assailant  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  He  should  be  prepared  to  risk  his  friends, 
his  reputation,  and  even  his  life  itself,  rather  than  betray  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  of  his  kind.  Canning  was  no  such  man.  No:  if 
Canning  had  had  these  qualities,  the  monarch  v.-ould  never  have  made 
hini  minister.  According  to  returns  made  in  1820,  this  man  had 
receiveil  from  the  country,  during  his  public  connection  with  Govern- 
ment, no  less  than  tifo  hundred  ihoiisand  pounds.  On  his  death,  a 
pension  was  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  trustees  of  his  family,  of 
three  thousand  a-year.  Hovv  much  Canning  received  from  1820  to 
the  year  of  his  death,  I  cannot  ascertain. 

Tii.e  succeeding  ministry,  headed  by  Lord  Goderich,  proved  very 
inefficient,  and  tioon  fell  to  pieces. 

In  the  November  of  this  year,  the  creditors  of  the  Duke  of  York 
were  informed,  that  the  assets  of  the  Duke  would  not  furnish  means 
to  pay  more  than  a  shilling  in  tlie  pound.  Here  a  wretch,  with  one 
liundred  thousand  a-year,  clear  income,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
much  larger  amount,  dies  in  so  much  debt,  that  his  estate  will  not  pay 
aiore  than  a  shilling  in  the  pound. 

At  this  period,  1  )r.  Tomline,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died,  worth 
a  half  a  million  of  money.  Tlie  people,  from  whom  this  immense 
amount  of  raoneyhadbeen  drawn,  were  pininginwantand wretchedness. 

At  the  close  of -this  year,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  authorities  to 
the  officers  in  the  Stamp  Duties'  department,  strictly  to  enforce  the 
in  taxes  on  knowledge.  A  great  many  booksellers  and  publishers  were 
consequence  annoyed  by  threats  of  exchequer  processes.  The  Govern- 
ment have  always  laid  restrictions  on  the  press.  They  have  always 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  the  people. 
They  know  tliat  knowledge  would  make  the  people  strong.     They 


know  that  knowledge  would  annihilate  their  power  to  oppress.  They 
know  that  knovvledge  would  ultimately  change  the  whole  government 
of  the  country.  They  know  that  knowledge  is  essentially  democratic. 
They  know  that  the  strength  of  hereditary  legislation  is  in  the  igno- 
rance and  brutality  of  the  people.  They  have  therefore  from  the 
beginning,  been  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
people.  They  stdl  keep  up  the  tax  on  paper,  on  news,  and  on 
advertisements.  They  will  keep  on  those  taxes  as  long  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  The  people  however,  I  trust,  in  spite  of  the  hindrances 
that  are  thrown  in  their  way,  will  take  care  to  acquire  increasing  know- 
ledge ;  and  especially  take  care  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  they 
acquire,  in  promoting  the  reforms  so  greatly  needed  in  our  country. 
The  Aristocrats  love  darkness  rather  than  li^ht,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.  If  the  people  wish  to  put  the  Aristocrats  to  shame, — if 
they  wish  to  cover  them  with  confusion  ; — if  they  wish  to  drive  them 
from  the  places  which  they  have  dishonoured,  and  to  strip  them  of  the 
power  which  they  have  so  grievously  abused,  they  must  fill  the  country 
with  the  light  of  moral  and  political  truth.  The  thief  hates  both  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  and  dreads  even  the  gas-light  and  the  lantern.  He 
delights  in  the  thickest  darkness,  as,  unders  its  cover,  he  can  best 
accomplish  his  dishonourable  ends.  And  the  wholesale  thieves,  who 
make  use  of  legislative  power  for  purposes  of  robbery, — the  wholesale 
thieves,  that  have  been  plundering  the  country  for  ages  past, — that  have 
plundered  the  people  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  reduce  vast  multitudes 
of  them  periodically  to  starvation,  and  hurry  them  to  premature 
graves, — these  wholesale  thieves  hate  light  above  any  other  creature 
of  God.  They  hate  all  revelations  of  truth.  They  hate  the  lecturer, 
the  author,  and  the  printer,  that  dares  to  expose  their  horrid  deeds. 
Thev  cannot  bear  the  light.  Let  the  people  of  England  do  their 
duty. — let  them  rightly  understand  where  their  great  strength  lies  ; — 
let  them  rightlv  understand,  that  their  power  is  the  light  of  truth, 
and  let  them,  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  employ  their  various 
effi^rts  to  pour  through  the  country  a  riood  of  moral  and  political 
light,  and  they  will  shame,  and  confound,  and  chase  away  from  all 
places  of  influence  and  power,  every  profligate  and  plundering  Aris- 
tocrat in  the  land. 

1828  was  a  vear  of  as  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  people,  as 
the  year  preceding.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Prime  Minister, 
and  Robert  Peel  was  Secretary  of  State.  Thus  a  man  of  limited  views 
as  a  Statesman,  and  of  no  superior  character  for  virtue,  had  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  entrusted  with  all  the 
patronage  of  the  crown,  with  all  the  patronage  of  the  army,  with  all 
the  patronage  of  the  church,  and  almost  all  the  patronage  of  the  State. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  the  adviser  of  the  King,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  his  power.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  that  a  man 
like  the  Duke  of  AVellington  should  be  made  Prime  Minister  for  an 
hour.  Henry  Brougham  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  to  the  Premier-ship. 

This  year,  a  great  many  promotions  took  place,  and  a  many  new 
salaries  were  grante^l.  These  promotions  were  of  no  sei-vice  to  the 
countPi',  while  the  grant  of  fresh  salaries  added  to  the  burdens  of 
the  people,  already  weighed  down  with  taxation.  Some,  people  are 
not  aware  that  when  tlie  Ministry  resign  their  places,  they  still  con- 
tinue to  receive  salaries  from  the  public  purse.  Such  however  is  the 
case.  Wlien  once  a  man  has  been  in  ottice,  he  continues  to  be  sala- 
ried or  pensioned,  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  does  not  receive  the  same 
amount  wlien  out  of  ottice  as  when  in,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
^V  higs  and  Tories  are  so  often  contending  for  office,  and  make  fair 
promises  to  the  people  in  order  to  induce  them  to  favour  their  eleva- 
tion to  office.  AVe  say  they  do  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  salary 
when  out  of  office,  that  they  do  when  in,  but  they  always  receive 
something  ;  the  general  rule  is,  for  them  to  have  one  half  when  out 
of  office,  of  what  they  receive  when  in  office.  The  greater  the 
number  of  persons  tlierefore  elevated  to  office,  the  greater  the  a- 
mount  of  salaries  the  people  have  to  pay,  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  burdens  they  liave  to  bear.     The  principle  of  paying  men  who  are 
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not  engaged  in  the  public  senice,  is  an  exceedingly  bad  principle.  •  It 
is  time  the  people  insisted  on  the  abohtion  of  all  pensions  and  of  all 
sinecures,  as  well  as  on  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  public  service. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  died,  in  the  .59th 
year  of  his  age.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  to  say  a  few  words  on  his 
character  and  proceedings. 

In  1793,  this  man,  then  known  as  Mr.  Jenkinson,  was  foremost 
in  opposing  the  memorable  petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Grey,  afterwards  Earl  Grey.  He  advocated  the  then 
existing  state  of  misrepresentation,  and  contended,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  constituted  as  it  then  was,  answered  the  end  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

The  first  important  measure  of  Lord  Liverpool,  after  he  became 
Premier,  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  increase  the  poner  of  the 
magistrates  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  inhabitants,  from 
want  of  employment  and  from  want  of  bread,  were  miserable.  By 
this  bill,  the  labouring  classes  were  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  arms,  and 
prohibited  from  meeting  in  companies.  He  made  another  inroad  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people  by  making  the  clergy  into  magistrates.  By 
this  measure,  he  made  a  number  of  the  most  bigoted  and  intolerant, 
as  well  as  the  most  profligate  and  ignorant  men  in  the  country,  into 
magistrates.  He  could  hardly  have  inflicted  a  greater  scourge  on  the 
country  than  by  raising  so  many  of  the  clergy  to  the  magistrates' 
bench. 

During  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  some  of  the  most  revolting 
instances  of  military  flogging  took  place.     We  will  relate  a  few. 

Three  soldiers,  in  July,  1817,  in  company  with  several  others, 
met  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  "Tower  Hill,  where  at  length  some 
affray  took  place,  and  a  fight  ensued.  A  court  martial  was  held, 
when  Thomas  Hayes,  Francis  Hayes,  and  George  Stainford  were  sen- 
tenced to  receive  eight  hundred  lashes  each  !  This  sentence,  so  revolt- 
ing to  humanity,  was  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  but  after  Thomas  Hayes 
(who  was  only  twenty  yeal-s  of  age)  had  received  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  lashes,  the  surgeon  said  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he 
was,  therefore,  carried  away.  Francis  Hayes,  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  received  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  lashes  !  and  George  Stain- 
ford,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  received  two  hundred  lashes!  when 
both  the  latter  had  the  remaining  part  of  their  sentence  commuted 
upon  condition  of  their  entering  a  condemned  regiment. 

What  a  pity  that  Lord  Liverpool  himself  had  never  a  taste  of  military 
flogging.  Lord  Liverpool  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  mean  and  un- 
constitutional proceedings  against  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

In  1825  Lord  Liverpool  was  much  disturbed  by  an  inquiry  into 
some  State  an'angements  relative  to  the  mysterious  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  which  had  been  made  in  1817,  and  to  which  his 
lordship  had  been  privy.  Lord  Liverpool  refused  to  countenance  any 
inquiry,  and  dismissed  the  matter  with  an  abruptness  not  consistent 
with  its  importance. 

Our  author  presents  us  with  a  copy  of  a  bond  given  by  the  King 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  his  two  brothers,  Frederick,  and 
William  Henry,  for  J60,000.  The  King  and  his  brothers  never 
paid  this  money.  Oiu:  author  intimates  that  the  reason  why  Lord 
Liverpool  abandoned  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the 
Queen,  was  to  prevent  an  indi\-idual  from  making  this  bond  public. 

The  excesses  of  the  court  at  this  time,  were  as  usual,  most  revolt- 
ing. The  man  who  had  sworn  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  proved 
by  his  conduct,  that  he  cared  for  neither.  In  defiance  of  all  that  was 
riglit,  he  continued  to  revel  in  wantonness,  regardless  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  half  starved  people,  from  whom  he  derived  his  income. 
( To  be  continued.) 

Phrenology,  as  taught  by  Combe,  in  England,  and  by  Fowler,  in 
America,  may,  without  extravagance,  be  justly  denominated  the  last, 
the  greatest,  and  the  best  of  human  sciences. 


POLITICAL  MAXIMS. 


Rulers  should  understand  the  nature  of  the  beings  which  they  rule. 
A  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  necessary  to  qualify  men  for  making 
laws  and  decreeing  punishments. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  every  Government  which  outrages  humanity  to 
fall. 

Men  who  wish  their  laws  to  be  lasting,  should  take  care  to  have 
them  in  harmony  with  human  nature. 

The  truly  great  and  noble  are  the  first  to  transgress  unjust  and  un- 
natural laws.  Their  fidelity  to  God  and  to  nature,  to  truth  and  to 
humanity,  renders  them  rebels  against  the  authority  of  ening  and 
wicked  rulers. 

The  duty  of  aU  law-makers  is,  to  frame  their  decrees  and  enact- 
ments in  accordance  with  man's  nature.  The  law-maker  should  regard 
himself  as  the  minister  and  expositor  of  nature.  He  should  ascertain 
what  if,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  enact  what  ought,  to  be. 

Human  wisdom  has  but  one  work,  and  that  is,  to  place  the  means 
of  happiness  within  the  reach  of  every  human  being  ;  and  so  to  aid 
the  development  of  men,  as  to  prepare  them  and  dispose  them  for 
making  the  best  use  of  the  means  of  happiness  thus  placed  within 
their  reach. 

The  one  great  object  of  God,  in  all  his  works,  is  the  diffusion  of 
happiness  ;  and  the  one  great  object  of  moM,  in  all  his  works,  should 
be  the  same. 

Man  is  the  image  of  God,  and  man,  in  his  conduct,  should  be  an 
imitator  of  God. 

Man,  then,  and  then  alone,  fulfills  his  mission,  when  he  exerts  him- 
self for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

God  has  so  formed  man,  that  he  then  most  fully  secures  his  own 
well-being,  when  he  exerts  himself  most  heartily  to  secure  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  men. 

All  men  should  study  human  nature,  in  order  that  they  may  know 
in  what  way  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellows. 

The  man  who  is  ignorant  of  human  nature,  may  think  that  he  is 
doing  men  good  service,  when,  in  truth,  he  is  inflicting  on  them  the 
greatest  of  all  injuries. 

If  men  had  understood  their  own  nature,  they  never  would  have  in- 
dulged in  intolerance  or  tyranny. 

Rulers,  above  all  others,  should  have  a  good  understanding  of 
human  nature. 

For  want  of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  legislators  have  fre- 
C[uently  passed  the  most  injurious  laws,  and  inflicted  the  most  hor- 
rible and  unnatural  punishments. 

If  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  and  America  had  understood  human 
nature,  they  would  never,  even  as  an  experiment,  have  instituted  the 
silent  and  the  solitary  system  in  prisons. 

To  know  man  properly,  we  must  understand  man's  relations  to  ex- 
ternal nature  ; — we  must  understand  his  dependence  on  external 
nature ; — we  must  understand  how  external  nature  operates  on  man ; 
—we  must  know  what  connection  or  what  intercourse  between  man 
and  external  nature  is  essential  to  man's  well-being,  or  conducive  to 
his  improvement  and  happiness. 

All  truth  is  natural  truth  ;  all  rights  are  natural  rights. 

The  business  of  a  law-maker  is,  not  to  create  rights,  but  to  perceive 
them,  to  recotjnize  them,  to  declare  them,  and  to  protect  them. 

Rulers  cannot  confer  rights  ;  they  can  only  acknowledge  and  pro- 
tect them. 

Human  rights  are  independent  of  law  and  government.  Law  and 
government  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  them,  but  only  acknow- 
ledge, declare,  and  protect  them. 

All  good  laws  are  natural  ;  all  natural  laws  are  good. 

All  bad  laws  are  unnatural  :  and  all  unnatural  laws  are  bad. 

Men  have  no  need,  properly  speaking,  to  make  good  laws.  All 
good  laws  are  already  made  :  they  exist  in  nature.  All  that  men 
need  to  do  is,  to  find  them  out,  and"  transcribe  theni. 
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The  best  book  of  laws  is  that  which  is  in  strictest  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature  ; — that  which  is  the  truest  transcript  of  the  laws 
already  established  by  God. 

All  laws  which  clash  with  the  nature  of  man, — all  laws  which  tend 
to  check  man's  free  and  full  development,  are  bad  laws,  and  should 
be  speedily  abolished. 

No  legislature  has  any  right  to  enact  any  law  injurious  to  man's 
development  and  happiness. 

The  legislature  that  enacts  laws  injurious  to  the  interests  of  huma- 
nity, is  a  tyranny. 

The  man  that  resists  such  a  legislature,  is  a  patriot  and  a  saint. 
And  if  he  dies  in  consequence  of  his  resistance,  he  is  a  martyr  to  God 
and  to  humanity,  and  vnll  be  honoured,  in  proportion  as  he  is  known, 
by  the  wise  and  the  good  of  all  nations,  throughout  all  ages. 

To  yield  obedience  to  unnatural  laws  is  sin.  To  transgress  unna- 
tural laws  is  righteousness  and  virtue,  not  vice  and  rebellion. 

Men  have  a  right  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  their  nature. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  tolerated  or  protected  in  the  exercise  of  all 
their  natural  powers,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  blessings  which 
God  has  formed  them  to  enjoy. 

Government  is  of  no  use,  except  so  far  as  it  subserves  the  interests 
of  mankind,  and  conduces  to  the  improvement,  the  freedom,  the  per- 
fection, and  the  blessedness  of  humanity. 

All  laws  which  obstruct  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
human  beings,  are  ungodly  and  wicked,  and  should  at  once  be  abo- 
lished.    To  break  such  laws  is  a  virtue,  not  a  sin. 

All  Governments  which  are  indifferent  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  mankind,  are  traitors  to  God  and  humanity. 

V/e  have  no  right  to  obstruct  the  improvement,  or  to  war  with  the 
happiness,  of  any  human  being. 

We  have  no  right  to  lay  any  restraints  on  our  fellows,  but  such  as 
are  needful  to  their  welfare,  or  to  the  welfare  of  their  brethren. 

We  have  no  right  to  punish  men,  except  for  their  good,  or  for  the 
good  of  society. 

All  punishment  should  be  measured  by  a  regard  to  the  good  of 
those  we  punish,  and  the  good  of  society  at  large. 

We  ought  never  to  inflict  more  pain  on  any  human  being,  than  we 
have  reason  to  believe  is  necessary  to  his  good.  Nor  ought  we  ever 
to  lay  any  greater  restraint  on  any  human  being,  than  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  him  from  injuring  himself  or  his  brethren.  The  good 
of  individuals  and  of  society,  should  be  our  object  in  the  infliction  of 
every  punishment,  and  the  end  of  aU  law  and  government. 

Government  may  with  propriety  restrict  the  liberties  of  a  man  who 
interferes  with  the  liberties  of  his  brethren. 

To  restrain  a  tyrant  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  liberty  ;  and 
every  man  is  a  tyrant  v/ho  interferes  unnecessarily  with  the  liberties 
of  another.  But  we  have  no  right  to  restrict  a  man's  liberty  so  long 
as  he  uses  it  innocently. 

A  regard  to  liberty  in  general,  is  the  only  thing  which  can  justify 
the  restraint  of  liberty  in  any  particular  case. 

All  law  makers  should  be  students  in  God's  great  school  of  nature. 
Their  object  should  be,  to  learn  to  read  the  laws  which  God  himself 
has  written  on  his  works,  and  to  transcribe  these  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  own  conduct,  in  the  first  place,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  their  fellow  men,  in  the  second  place.  This  is  the 
legislator's  dutv,  to  learn,  to  transcribe,  and  to  publish,  the  laws  of 
God. 

The  business  of  a  Government  is  to  declare  and  enforce  the  uni- 
versal and  eternal  laws  of  nature. 

Governments  are  not  to  sacrifice  men's  rights,  but  to  protect  them. 
They  are  not  to  infiict  wrongs,  but  to  2:>revent  their  infliction. 

No  Government  has  any  right  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
humanity  established  by  God  himself. 

A  man's  rights  do  not  depend  on  human  laws.  On  the  contrary, 
the  force  and  validity  of  human  laws  depend  on  their  agreement  with 
man's  natural  rights. 


Right  may  give  birth  to  law  ;  but  law  cannot  give  birth  to  right. 

Rulers  have  nothing  to  do  with  things  in  themselves  indiflferent. 
To  make  laws  on  things  indifferent,  is  a  sin  and  folly.  Things  in 
themselves  indifferent  are  not  fit  matters  of  law.  It  is  enough  if  law 
command  that  which  is  in  itself  a  duty,  and  forbid  that  which  is  in 
itself  a  wrong.  The  law  needs  no  larger  sphere.  It  transgresses  its 
proper  bounds  when  it  goes  beyond  this  sphere. 

That  which  God  has  made  indifferent,  man  should  leave  so. 

The  legislator's  business  is  not  to  increase  men's  duties,  but  to 
reeeal  and  eiijhrcc  them.  His  business  is,  not  to  male  wrongs,  but 
to  prevent  men  from  doing  that  which  is  already  wrong. 

Grant  to  Governments  the  right  of  legislating  on  things  indifferent, 
and  you  open  wide  to  tliem  the  door  of  tyranny. 

Grant  to  a  legislature  the  right  of  making  rights  and  wrongs  ;  in 
other  words,  grant  to  them  the  right  of  declaring  that  to  be  wrong 
which  is  ncjt  wrong,  and  of  declaring  that  to  be  a  duty  which  is  not 
a  duty  ;  grant  to  them  the  right  of  punishing  men  for  doing  that 
which  in  itself  is  not  an  evil,  or  for  neglecting  to  do  that  which  in 
itself  is  not  a  duty,  and  you  make  them  tormentors  and  destroyers  of 
mankind,  instead  of  their  protectors  and  benefactors. 
{To  be  continued.) 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TRIAL. 


Were  the  lonely  acorn  never  bound 

in  the  nide  cold  grasp  of  the  rotting  ground  ; 

Did  the  rigid  frost  never  harden  up 

The  mold  aljove  its  bursting  cup  ; 

Were  it  never  soak'd  in  the  rain  and  hail, 

Or  chilled  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  gale. 

It  would  not  sprout  in  the  sunshine  free, 

Or  give  the  promise  of  a  tree; 

It  would  not  spread  to  the  summer  air 

Its  lengthening  boughs  and  branches  fair. 

To  form  a  bower  where,  in  starry  nights, 

Young  love  might  dream  unknown  delights ; 

Or  stand  in  the  woods  among  its  peers, 

Fed  by  the  dews  of  a  thousand  years. 

Were  never  the  dull,  unseemly  ore 

Dragg'd  from  the  depths  where  it  slept  of  yore ; 

Werj  it  never  cast  into  searching  flame, 

To  be  purged  of  impurity  and  shame  ; 

Were  it  never  molten  'mid  burning  brands. 

Or  bruis'd  and  beaten  by  stalwart  hands. 

It  would  never  be  known  as  a  thing  of  worth ; 

It  would  never  emerge  to  a  nobler  birth ; 

It  would  never  be  formed  into  mystic  rings. 

To  fetter  Love's  erratic  wings; 

It  would  never  shine  amid  priceless  gems, 

Or  the  girth  of  imperial  diadems ; 

Nor  become  to  the  world  a  power  and  a  pride, 

Cherish'd,  adored,  and  deified. 

So,  thou,  0  man  of  noble  soul, 

Starting  in  view  of  a  glorious  goal, 

Wert  thou  never  exposed  to  the  blasts,  forlorn — 

The  storms  of  sorrow — the  sleets  of  scorn ; 

Wert  thou  never  refined  in  pitiless  fire, 

From  the  dross  of  thy  sloth  and  mean  desire ; 

Wert  thou  never  taught  to  feel  and  know 

That  the  truest  love  has  its  roots  in  woe  ; 

Thou  would'st  never  unravel  the  complex  plan, 

Or  reach  half  way  to  the  perfect  man  ; 

Thou  would'st  never  attain  the  tranqui  1  height 

Where  wisdom  purifies  the  sight. 

And  God  unfolds  to  the  humble  gaze 

The  bliss  and  beauty  of  his  ways. 

C.  Mackay. 


The  peculiar  doctrines  of  modern  orthodox  theology  have  no  tend- 
ency to  make  men  pure  and  just  and  good. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  no  more  tendency  to  make  a  man 
honest  and  truthful  and  kind,  than  it  has  to  make  a  man  a  good 
painter  or  a  good  shoe-maker. 
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But  I  am  asked  the  i|uestion.  How  are  we  to  ;^et  these  two  principles 
made  into  law,  and  put  in  force  ?  Our  present  Government  will  not 
■adopt  them  and  put  them  in  force,  because  the  Government  is  composed 
of  Aristocrats,  who  are  interested  in  opposing  these  two  measures. 
The  annihilation  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  would  he  the 
annihilation  of  the  aristocratic  order  ;  I  mean,  of  course,  the  spurious, 
the  unnatural,  the  artificial,  the  injurious  Aristocracy  of  our  land, 
{Cheers.)  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  in 
connection  with  a  change  in  our  sj'stem  of  taxation,  would  speedily 
break  up  all  the  large  and  unmanageable  estates  in  the  countrj-.  It 
■would,  in  consequence,  destroy  the  unjust  power  of  certain  families.  No 
man  would  be  elevated  to  any  important  station  in  the  country,  u-nless 
he  was  qualified  for  such  elevation  by  his  intelligence,  his  talents,  and 
his  virtues.  If  these  two  measures  were  adopted  and  put  in  force,  the 
name  of  Fitzwilliam  would  have  no  more  influence  than  the  name  of 
.Jack  Cade  :  (Laughter  and  cheers,)  and  the  title  of  Sir,  or  Lord,  or  Earl, 
or  Duke,  unaccompanied  by  worth,  would  be  taken  for  a  nick -name, 
and  nothing  more.  And  no  body  would  tremble  at  the  dictation  of  a 
Lord,  or  be  in  fear  when  he  looked  cold  at  him.  The  adoption  of  these 
two  measures  would  not  annihilate  nobUity  ;  it  would  infinitely  increase 
true  nobility  ;  but  it  would  annihilate  that  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  nobility,  when  in  truth  it  is  no  such  thing.  It  would  cause  that 
■which  is  really  noble,  that  which  is  so  in  charaeter  as  well  as  in  name, 
to  be  more  revered.  Under  a  system  of  this  description,  the  philosopher, 
the  poet,  the  historian,  the  men  who  did  most  in  discovering  and  reveal- 
ing truth,  in  enlightening  and  expanding  men's  minds,  in  developing 
and  perfecting  men's  faculties  and  affections  ; — the  men  that  did  most 
towards  lessening  the  evils  of  society,  and  increasing  the  blessing.s  and 
advantages  of  human  life, — the  men  of  greatest  minds,  of  vastest  infor- 
mation, of  purest  morals,  of  most  ardent  benevolence,  and  of  most 
abundant  efforts  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  would  then  be 
called  NOBLE  ;  while  that  other  man  who  happened  to  wear  his  ribbon 
and  his  star, — that  other  man  who  happened  to  have  emblazoned  on  his 
■escutcheon  half  a  dozen  titles, — that  other  man  who  has  been  called 
most  gracious,  most  excellent,  honourable,  right  honourable,  most  hon- 
ourable,— that  other  man,  who  with  his  brilliant  names  and  titles,  has 
strutted  about  upon  his  rotten  stilts,  while  he  has  lacked  intelligence 
and  virtue,  would  be  reduced  to  Ms  proper  level,  and  would  pass  for 
what  he  is  worth,  and  no  more.  {Cheers.)  Realities  would  take  the 
place  of  names,  and  virtues  the  place  of  titles  ;  and  our  only  nobility 
would  be  the  best  and  the  greatest  men.  And  our  Aristocrats  do  not  like 
this.  If  you  do  not  allow  them  a  great  heap  of  land,  they  will  never 
look  big. "  If  you  do  not  permit  them  to  inherit  vast  treasures  produced 
by  the  toil  and  sweat  of  others,  they  would  never  be  contented.  They 
•would  sink  into  nothingness  if  they  were  left  to  fare  according  to  their 
merits.  Generally  speaking,  our  Aristocrats  are  amongst  the  most 
feeble  and  ineflicient  creatures  in  the  empire.  They  feel  that  their  im- 
portance is  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  character  ;  and  they 
are  afraid  of  any  principles  that  would  so  change  the  circumstances  of 
society,  as  to  place  them  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  men.  And  so 
long  therefore  as  the  Aristocrats  have  the  power  and  the  government  of 
this  kingdom  in  their  hands,  they  will  not  allow  the  adoption  and 
establishment  of  any  such  measures  as  those  which  I  am  advocating. 

'WTiat  then  are  we  to  do  ?  I  answer  ;  we  must  try  to  place  the  power 
and  government  of  the  country  in  other  hands.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
By  revolutionizing  or  popularizing  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
•of  Commons  is  almighty.  Get  a  House  of  Commons  prepared  to  repre- 
sent your  views,  your  interests,  and  bent  on  executing  your  pleasure, 
and  you  can  have  what  reforms  in  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
country  you  may  wish.  The  House  of  Commons  vot«  the  taxes.  If 
the  Government  or  the  Ministry  will  not  meet  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  House  of  Commons  have  their  remedy.  They  can  say 
to  the  Ministry,  '  Well,  if  you  will  not  abolish  that  bad  law,  and  enact 
in  its  place  this  good  measure,  we  will  not  give  you  the  people's  money.' 
And  if  the  House  of  Commons  take  this  stand,  the  Government,  the 
Ministry,  ■(vill  soon  be  brought  to  terms.  '  Oh  !  '  they  will  say,  '  we 
imist  have  your  money,  or  we  cease  to  be  ;  and  self  preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature  :  we  must  have  your  money  to  keep  in  power,  and 
in  order  to  get  it,  we  will  do  what  you  bid  us.'  (Cheers  )  A  House  of 
Commons  therefore  impregnated  with  popular  principles,  sympathizing 
with  the  masses  of  the  community,  would  effect  whatever  reforms  they 


wished.  They  would  abolish  whatever  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  esta- 
blish whatever  ought  to  be  established.  We  want,  therefore,  a  popular 
House  of  Commons.  We  want  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  an  assem- 
bly of  men  chosen  by  the  people,  from  among  the  people,  representing 
the  people's  wishes  and  the  people's  interests,  and  carrying  into  effect, 
in  the  shape  of  law,  the  people's  will. 

How  are  we  to  get  such  a  House  of  Commons  ?     Under  the  present 
law  of  electii'ns  we  cannot  get  such  a  House  of  Commons.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  at  present  are  chosen  by  boroughs  and 
counties.     A  majority  of  these  members  are  chosen  liy  a  handful  of 
small  boroughs.     There  are  twenty-five  boroushs  which  have  not  more 
than  about  nine  thousand  electors,  and  they  send  fifty  members  to  Parli- 
ament :  and  there  are  fifteen  other  boroughs,  which  contain  one  hundred 
and  forty  nine  thousand  electors,   and  these  are  allowed  to  send  only 
thirty  two  members.     Iloniton,  with  about  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
sends  tivo  members  to  Parliament ;  whilst  Manchester,  with  more  than 
a  ijuarter  of  a  million  of  inliabitants,  sends  just  the  same  number.     A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  returned  by  a 
hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  that  hundred  thousand  men,  who  return 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
Aristocrats,  are  amongst  the  most  corrupt  and  unprincipled  electors  in 
the  whole  kingdom.     The  ruling  majority,  therefore,  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  accordingly  Aristocrats,  who  rule  those  creatures  who 
elect  that  majority.     If  we  are  to  have  a  better  House  of  CommoiLs,  we 
must  have  a  new  law  of  election.     Some  years  ago  we  had  a  Reform 
Bill  passed,  and  it  went  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     The  individuals 
■5*ho  framed  the  Ijill,  framed  it  in  such  a  way  as  v.as  calculated  to  secure 
the  approbation  and  favour  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  obtain  a  chance  of  power  and  place  for  themselves 
and  their  party.     But  they  took  care  to  stop  so  far  short  of  what  was 
right,  as  to  prevent  any  considerable  advantage,  any  great  improvement, 
to  the  people  at  large.     They  took  care  still  to  keep  the  power  of  Go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  the  Aristocracy.     We  want  a  new  Refoi-m 
Bill  ;  a  bill  framed  on  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  towards  all. 
In  the  first  place,  all  existing  boroughs  and  counties  ouglit  to  be  abo- 
lished ;   and  in  their  stead  we  ought  to  have  the  country  divided  into 
Equal  Electoral  Districts,  containing  eighty  thousand  electors  each  ; 
each  district  to  be  allowed  to  send  two  members  to  Parliament,  that  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  may  be  fairly  represented.     In 
the  next  place,  we  want  a  law  granting  the  right  of  voting,  not  to  forty 
shilling  freeholders,   or  ten  pound  householders,  or  fifty  pound   rent 
pavers,  but  to  every  individual  unconvicted  of  crime,  and  not  labouring 
under  insanity  or' idiocy.     In  other  words,   we  want  what  is  caUed 
Universal  Suffraoe.    "in  the  next  place,  in  order  that  those  who  vote 
may  vote  in  safety,  and  be  protected  both  from  the  violence  of  a  mob, 
and  the  intolerance  of  a  landlord  or  a  master,  we  want  the  right  of  vot- 
ing by  ballot.    In  the  fourth  place,  in  order  that  the  people  may  be  at 
liberty  to  send  a  ma7i  to  represent  them,  and  not  a  mass  of  gold,  we  wish 
to  abolish  the  Property  Qualification  for  members  of  Parliament.  Under 
the  present  system,  if  a  person  has  three  hundred  a  year,  though  he  be 
only  an  ass  or  a  swine  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  he  is  qualified  to  sit  in 
Parliament.     No  beast  can  be  too  filthy  or  too  vile  to  go  to  Parliament, 
if  he  has  three  hundred  a  year.     But  "if  a  man  has  all  the  knowledge 
that  ever   d-n-elt  in  human  soul. — if  he  has  all  the  benevolence,  and  aU 
the  philanthropy  that  ever  occupied  a  human  heart, — if  he  has  all  the 
virtue  that  everadorned  a  character,  and  all  the  talents  that  ever  graced 
or  disnified  an  intelligent  being, — if  he  has  the  purity  of  a  glorified 
saint,— if  he  be  as  venerable  and  godlike  as  an  angel  of  light,  he  is  still 
unfit' or  unqualified  to  represent  "the  poorest  borough  in  the  country, 
unless  he  has  thi-ee  hundred  pounds  a  year.     The  devil  himself,  if  he 
could  hide  his  tail  (cheers),  and  get  a  red  coat,  and  exhibit  a  bag  fuU  of 
gold,  misrht  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  under  the  present 
system  ;"wliile  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  a  glorified  saint,  without  the 
fold,  would  be  rejected.     A  law  like  this  is  infamous.     It  reveals  its 
orio-in.     It  tells  you  by  the  inscription  on  its  very  front  that  it  had  its 
birth  and  origin  amongst  our  mischievous  Aristocracy.     We  want  that 
monstrous  enactment  abolished,  and  liberty  given  to  the  people  to  send 
to  Parliament  the  man  whom  they  may  think  fit  to  send  ;  the  man 
whom  they  may  consider  qualified,  in  point  of  intelligence,  talent,  and 
virtue,  to  represent  them,  whether  he  be  worth  three  hundred  pounds  a 
1    year  or  not. 

In  the  nest  place,  we  want  annual  parliaments,  or  somethmg  equiv- 
alent to  them.     At  present,  when  we  have  engaged  a  pubhc  servant, 
under  all  those  disadvantages,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  him  for  seven 
I    years,  if  he  do  nothing  hut  insult  and  plunder  us  during  that  time.    If 
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we  remoustvate  with  him,  he  may  send  us  a  gagging  bill  to  keep  us 
c|uiet.  We  cannot  lUsiuiss  him,  until  he  has  insulted  and  injured  us 
for  seven  years  Suppose  that  our  friend  Mr.  Councillor  Heywood  had 
a  servant  who,  after  Ijeing  a  short  time  in  his  situation,  should  begin  to 
bum  his  employer's  stock,  and  steal  his  money,  he  would  at  least  be 
wisliful  to  get  rid  of  him  on  twelve  months'  notice,  and  I  will  be  bound 
to  say,  there  is  not  even  a  Tory  magistrate  to  whom  he  might  make  a 
complaint,  who  would  not  think  himself  justified  in  visiting  such  con- 
duct in  a  servant  with  punishment.  But  no  servants  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  our  public  servants,  who  manage  our  national  affairs. 
It  is  a  shame,  it  is  a  black  and  an  infinite  crime,  that  any  set  of  men 
should  presume  to  dictate  to  us  in  anj'  such  way,  as  to  say  to  us,  first, 
you  shall  choose  your  public  servants  from  a  class  of  men  that  we  will 
name  ;  and  secondty,  when  you  have  chosen  them,  you  shaU  not  be  at 
liberty  to  change  them,  until  Ihey  have  done  their  o^vn  pleasure,  acted 
according  to  their  own  will,  for  seven  j-ears.  We  want  that  wicked 
and  infamous  law  abolished,  and  another  law  established  in  its  place, 
securing  to  the  people  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  public  servants  once 
a  year.  Some  say  that  annual  elections  would  cause  annual  confusion  : 
they  would  cause  too  much  excitement,  they  say.  I  have  no  fear  of  a 
little  excitement.  We  want  a  little  excitement,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
peaceable.  There  would  be  too  much  discussion,  say  some.  I  answer, 
we  cannot  have  over  much  discussion,  so  long  as  it  is  conducted  in  a 
good-tempered  manner.  We  want  moderate  excitement,  and  moderate 
and  peaceful  discussion.  And  immoderate  excitement  cannot  be  more 
securely  prevented  than  by  allowing  free  and  peaceful  discussion.  The 
suppression  of  free  and  peaceful  discussion  tends  to  prepare  the  way  for 
violent  convulsions  and  ruinous  insurrections.  Public  discussions  and 
peaceful  excitement  will  secure  the  people  from  outbreaks,  riots,  and  in- 
surrections. But  suppose  that  Annual  Parliaments  would  not  answer 
best,  a  law  to  this  effect  might  be  enacted,  that  every  district  should 
have  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  with  its  representatives  when  they  did 
wrong,  and  to  dismiss  them  when  they  proved  incorrigUde,  without  a 
general  election.  Let  a  measure  of  this  description  be  adopted,  and  we 
never  need  have  a  general  election  at  all ;  they  may  have  a  seventy 
years'  parliament  instead  of  a  seien  years'  one.  Only  give  us  this 
liberty,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied.  If  these  principles  were  adopted,  the 
power  of  electing  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  given 
to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Ah !  but  say  some,  the  people  would  not  use  that  power  wisely. 
Well,  then,  the  next  step  is,  to  enliffliten  them,  and  to  raise  them  to  such 
a  pitch  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  they  may  use  ther  power  wisely. 
My  conviction  is,  that  if  we  had  Universal  Suffrage  instead  of  the 
present  system,  we  should,  even  in  the  present  state  of  the  community, 
have  an  infinitely  better  constituency  than  we  have,  and  an  uifinitely 
better  parliament,  while  we  could  not  possibly  have  a  worse.  And  we 
hardly  could  have  a  more  sensual  and  ignorant  constituency  than  we 
have  at  present. 

Some  say,  if  you  grant  the  right  of  voting  to  every  man  of  21  years 
of  age,  you  are  sure  to  grant  it  to  vast  numbers  that  will  abuse  it. 
Very  trae  ;  but  then  we  lessen  the  power  of  another  class  of  people, 
who  have  abused  the  power  for  ages.  {Cheers.)  The  law  as  it  at 
present  stands,  does  not  exclude  the  unfit  and  unprincipled,  and  em- 
brace only  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  characters  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
often  excludes  the  most  intelligent  and  vhtuous,  and  embraces  only 
those  who  are  the  most  ignorant  and  selfish.  As  I  have  said,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  chosen  by  100,000 
voters,  that  are  entirely  under  the  power  and  at  the  bidding  of  their  un- 
principled aristocratic  landlords.  If  we  had  ITniversal  Suffrage,  we 
should  have  a  many  bad  voters,  many  unprinctpled  and  ignorant  men : 
but  the  propoiiion  of  the  ignorant  to  the  whole  mass  of  voters,  would 
not  be  near  so  great  as  under  the  present  system.  Besides,  when  the 
people  at  large  found  that  the  voters  were  not  exactly  what  they  should 
be,  and  that  by  enlightening  and  reforming  the  voters,  they  could  secure 
the  power  of  the  empire  to  intelligence  and  righteousness,  they  would 
set  to  work  to  enlighten  and  reform  the  voters.  I  should  not  wish 
people  to  put  off'  the  work  of  enlightening  and  reforming  individ- 
uals till  we  get  the  privileges  we  plead  for.  By  no  means  :  I  wish  you 
to  labour  to  enlighten  and  pui-ify  your  neighliours  and  fellow-country- 
men as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  would  have  you  never  to  neglect  an  op- 
portunity of  promoting  personal  reform,  merely  because  you  have  not 
got  political  reforms.  Do  your  utmost  to  reform  Government  abuses, 
but  do  not  wait  vintil  you  get  national  reforms  before  you  commence  in- 
dividual reforms.  Do  your  best  to  accomplish  botli  objects  ;  and  how- 
ever badly  some  individuals  may  go  about  their  work,  let  each  one  of 
you  be  determined  to  do  his  own  work  well. 


I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  the  princ-ijdes  of  Reform  which  we  advo- 
cate :  it  is  enough  to  unfold  them,  to  secure  their  adoption  by  the  un- 
prejudiced and  disinterested. 

Now  these  are  the  great  principles  that  I  have  advocated.  They  are 
just,  and  they  are  moderate.  Tliey  go  a  long  way;  but  no  farther 
than  they  ought.  They  would  produce  great  clianges  too  ;  but  none 
but  such  as  would  be  beneficial.  They  would  produce  a  revolution,  it 
is  true  ;  but  it  would  be  a  revolution  for  good,  and  not  for  evil.  These 
are  the  principles  that  I  have  advocated, — that  I  wish  to  see  established. 
— that  1  have  been  labouring  to  unfold  to  your  minds,  and  that  I  have 
written  upon  and  lectured  upon  thi-oughout  the  country,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  them  a  reception  in  the  public  mind.  And  this  is  all  that  I 
have  done.  I  have  used  no  violence.  If  I  had  used  threats,  or  terrors, 
or  violence  to  spread  my  principles,  I  might  then  have  deserved  to  be 
prosecuted.  But  I  have  used  no  such  means.  I  have  simply  employed 
the  powers  of  tmth  and  argument. 

But  you  have  used  strong  language,  say  some.  I  answer,  I  have 
never,  that  I  am  aware,  used  language  stronger  than  the  case  required. 
It  has  never  been  strong,  but  when  it  has  been  used  to  designate  and 
describe  strong  things.  Every  word  that  I  have  uttered  has  been  the 
truth.  I  have  never  used  a  word,  that  I  know  of,  that  has  been  harder 
than  the  thing  to  which  I  gave  it. 

But  your  style  has  often  been  offensive  to  delicate  and  cultivated 
minds.  I  answer,  some  minds  are  too  delicate.  Some  minds  have  more 
of  tender  feeling,  than  they  have  of  just  appreciation  of  the  nature  and 
the  worth  of  tilings. 

But  really  you  might  have  managed  the  matter  better.  Perh^s 
I  might.  And  perhaps  I  shall  do  it  better.  No  one  is  perfect  at 
once.  {Clieers.)  You  do  not  expect  an  apprenticed  liand  to  do  his 
work  as  well  as  a  practised  and  experienced  one.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  advocated  the  principles  of  truth  and  liberty  so  well  as  they  de- 
serve ;  but  I  have  advocated  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  may 
have  erred  at  times,  but  what  then  ?  Suppose  it  settled  that  I  have  not 
done  the  work  so  well  as  it  might  have  been  done,  am  I  deserving  of 
punishment  on  that  account  ?  Am  I  deserving  of  punishment,  because 
I  happen  to  have  committed  some  slight  blunders,  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  ?  My  errors,  if  I  have  committed  errors,  are 
trifling; ;  and  if  they  had  been  more  serious,  they  ought  •  not  to  have 
brought  on  me  a  Government  prosecution.  I  have  done  the  work  in 
the  best  way  I  could,  and  though  it  is  I  that  say  it,  I  have  done 
it,  for  ought  I  know,  as  well  as  need  be,  in  general.  (Cliairs.)  I 
have  not  done  it  so  iU,  but  that  I  might  with  more  reason  have  been 
rewarded,  than  persecuted  and  imprisoned  for  it.  One  tiling  I  can  say. 
Whether  I  have  done  it  ill  or  well,  wiselj'  or  unwisely,  I  have  always 
done  it  peaceabh'.  I  have  never  used  physical  force.  I  have  never  arf- 
vocated  physical  force.  I  have  never  attempted  to  justify  physical 
force.  I  have  invariably  opposed  physical  force,  and  the  advocacy  of 
physical  force.  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting  where  physical  force 
has  been  advocated,  without  opposing  it.  1  have  never  attended  a 
public  meeting  without  recommending  abstinence  from  physical  force, 
and  advocating  the  employment  of  moral  means,  the  adoption  of  a 
peaceful  and  rational  method  of  proceeding.  I  went  to  the  National 
Assembly,  purposely  to  recommend  moral  force  measures  to  that  body, 
and  to  induce  them  to  discard  all  talk  about  physical  force.  I  went  on 
purpose  to  urge  them  to  direct  their  whole  energies  and  resources  to  the 
employment  of  means  for  the  enlightenment  and  moral  renovation  of 
the  people.  I  did  not  speak  often,  but  every  time  that  I  did  speak,  I 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  men  that  advocated  physical  force,  and  in 
recommendation  of  peaceful  and  moral  measures,  as  the  Government 
reporters,  who  were  present,  and  took  notes  of  what  I  said,  can  testify. 
I  went  to  the  Great  West  Riding  Demonstration  on  Skircoat  Moor, 
where  I  met  the  largest  assembly  that  I  ever  addressed,  and  though 
there  were  individuals  who  spoke  at  that  meeting  who  said  they  were 
tired  of  moral  force,  and  called  it  humbug,  and  recommended  tlie 
people  to  arm,  I,  at  the  risk  of  making  myself  unpopular,  opposed  their 
recommendations,  and  urged  the  people  by  every  possible  argument  to 
abide  by  peaceful,  moral  force  measures.  And  I  believe  I  succeeded  in 
preventing  a  disturbance,  which  a  few  individuals,  not  the  mass,  h*d 
gone  to  that  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  creating.  I  have  individuals 
prepared  to  testify  on  their  oath,  that  in  every  lecture  that  I  have  de- 
livered, and  at  every  meeting  that  I  have  attended  on  political  subjects, 
I  have  not  only  not  recommended  plysical  force,  but  opposed  it,  and 
that  in  every  "meeting  I  have  recommended  moral  force,  and  urged 
people  to  confine  themselves  to  moral  force  measures  alone.  I  have  had 
no  connexion  with  physical  force  advocates.  I  have  never  acted  in  con- 
cert with  them.     I  have   not  knowingly  corresponded  with  them.     I 
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have  never  yet  joined  the  Chartist  Association,  because  though  the  Asso- 
eiation  appeared  to  me  to  be  opposed  to  physical  force  in  general,  there 
appeared  to  be  physical  force  advocates  in  connection  with  the  body, 
and  I  i-efused  to  join  it,  because  by  joining  it  I  might  have  made  myself 
answerable  for  the  opinions  of  all  the  members  of  that  Association.  I 
did  not  refuse  to  join  it  because  I  had  any  objection  to  the  principles  of 
the  body.  I  had  no  such  objections.  I  am  a  thorough  Chartist,  and 
more  than  a  Chartist.  I  am  an  arrant  Republican,  and  I  have  never 
seen  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  those  jjrinciples  ;  and  I  never  expect  to 
see  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  them  :  and  1  wonder  where  the  man  is 
that  thinks  he  could  make  me  ashamed  of  them,  in  a  fair  and  honour- 
able discussion.  It  is  not  therefore  on  account  of  any  objection  to 
Chartist  principles  tliat  I  have  refused  to  connect  myself  with  the 
general  Chartist  Association,  but  on  account  of  the  princijiles  or  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  individuals.  I  distinguish  betweeen  the  principles 
of  a  society,  and  the  proceedings  of  individuals  who  may  profess  those 
principles.  I  should  refuse  to  join  a  religious  body,  though  it  held 
religious  principles  that  I  approved,  if  there  was  something  connected 
witli  some  of  its  members  which  I  could  not  make  myself  answerable 
for.  So  in  politics.  Though  1  dislike  the  course  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  some  of  the  advocates  of  Chartism,  I  love  the  principles.  The 
principles  I  prize  highly  ;  though  some  have  connected  with  them 
things  which  I  consider  injudicious,  wrong,  or  dangerous.  When  I 
state  tlierefore  that  I  never  have  joined  the  general  Chartist  body,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  refused  to  join  it  out  of  any  disrespect  to  the 
Chartists  generally.  I  have  found  an  amount  of  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue, of  humanity  and  religion  amongst  the  Chartists,  such  as  I  have 
seldom  found  among  the  middle  class  party.  And  if  I  had  to  go  to 
prison,  or  to  the  gallows  for  it ;  if  I  had  to  live  in  anticipation  of  my 
being  drawn  and  quartered  for  it,  I  should  still  declare  my  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  generality  of  the  Chartists  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact.  And  never  shall  I,  I  trust,  because  a  few  individuals  have 
dishonoured  good  principles,  disclaim  the  principles  themselves.  I  will 
anstoer  for  the  principles,  though  not  for  every  one  that  has  advocated 
them.  Nor  am  I  here  to  draw  in  my  horns,  or  retract  my  professions, 
and  say,  that  although  I  have  avowed  myself  Republican,  I  am  afraid 
I  have  gone  too  far,  and  dare  not  avow  myself  a  Republican  again. 
fC/ieers.J  I  am  sizW a  Republican  :  a  thorough  Republican.  {Cheers) 
But  I  have  no  desire  to  make  yo?«  answerable  for  my  Republican  prin- 
ciples. You  are  answerable  only  for  the  principle,  that  we  have  all  a 
right  to  advocate  our  principles.  In  coming  here  you  commit  your- 
self to  tlie  principle  of  free  discussion  only.  You  are  here,  not  to 
express  approbation  of  my  Republicanism,  but  to  claim  for  me 
the  right  of  free  discussion,  and  to  aid  me  in  defending  that  right 
against  the  attacks  of  an  intolerant  and  persecuting  Government. 
When  I  say  that  I  am  as  thorough-going  a  Republican  as  ever  lived  in 
the  United  States  of  America  or  France, — (loud  cheers,)  I  do  not  con- 
sider you  answerable  for  my  Republicanism,  but  only  for  the  px-inciple 
that  1  have  a  right  freely  to  state  my  opinions  ;  and  that  so  long  as  I  do 
so  peaceably,  I  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
( To  be  continued.) 

THE  POTTERS'  K3IIGRATI0N  SOCIETY,  &c. 

Mr.  Evaas,  in  No.  ij,  Tol  9  of  the  Potter's  L'xaniijicr,  has  some  very  ?.ngry 
remarks  on  Charles  Ueath,  the  friend  who  supplied  me  with  some  observations 
oa  the  Potters'  EmigTation  Society.  1  le  speaks  of  Charles  Heath  as  a  •  bigotted 
hoy-foUower  of  Mv.  Feargus  O'Connor."  Now  I  know  Charles  Heat'ii  very 
well,  and  I  may  observe,  first,  that  he  is  not  a  boij,  but  a  married  man  with  a 
family.  Nor  i^  Charles  Heath,  I  believe,  a  follower  of  ilr.  Feargus  O'Connor. 
He  may  have  a  good  opinion  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  but  he  certainly  ought  not 
to  lie  called  a  follower,  much  less  a  hiijotted  follower  of  Feargus  O'Connor. 

.Mr.  Kvans  speaks  of  Charles  Heath  again  as  "a  /joidh.'  It  is  foolish  to  call 
a  married  man  with  a  family  a  youth.  It  is  false  as  well  as  fooli.sli.  It  is 
j)lainly  intended  to  make  a  faise  impression :  the  impression,  that  Charles 
ileath  is  too  youug  to  form  a  judgment  on  matters  of  moment ;  and  ilr.  Evans 
must  know  that  ho  is  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  K\-an«  farther  charges  Charles  Heath,  '  with  not  having  paid  one-penny 
to  his  Trade's  Society.'  Charles  Heath  assures  mo  that  he  paid  to  his  Trade's 
Society  live  yeai's. 

Mr.  Evans  states,  '  that  Pottersville  does  not  contain  a  colonist  of  the  name 
of  Thomas  Bull.'  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  printers  made  a  mistake  of  a 
letter  in  the  name,  putting  u  instead  of  another  vowel.  But  this  does  not  affect 
the  substance  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Evans  again  speaks  of  Charles  Heath,  '  as  an  unblushing  piece  of  human 
impudence.'     .4s  I  have  said,  I  know  Charles  Heath,  :ii>d  can  say,  on  my  own 


knowledge,  that  this  description  of  him  is  utterly  false.  /  never  saw  any 
signs  of  impudence  about  him.  And  I  should  have  seen  them,  if  there  had 
been  any.     i3ut  Charles  Heath  is  a  respectable,  well-behaved  man. 

ilr.  Evans  again  speaks,  '  of  Charles  Heath's  boyish  folly.'  It  certainly  is 
worse  tlian  boyish  folly  in  Mr.  Evans,  to  speak  in  this  way. 

I  must  confess,  that  if  I  were  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society,  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Evans  speaks  of  Charles  Heath,  I  should 
form  an  exceedingly  low  opinion  of  it.  I  certainly  could  have  no  confidence  in 
the  society,  unless  I  had  better  grounds  for  my  confidence  than  the  testimony  of 
-Mr.  Evans.  I  was  not  aware,  when  I  first  spoke  of  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society,  that  Mr.  Evans,  who  appears  to  l)e  the  manager  of  the  concern,  was 
capable  of  uttering  such  falsehoods  as  those  contained  in  No.  25  of  the 
Potters'  E.eaminer.  If  I  had,  1  certainly  could  not  have  spoken  as  I  did. 
The  man  that  will  speak  as  Mr.  Evans  has  spoken  of  Charles  Heath,  is  not  to 
be  trusted  in  anytliing  he  says. 

I  have  lately  been  in  the  Potteries,  and  I  find  that  many  have  a  good 
opinion  of  the  princijiles  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society,  but  not  of  its 
manager,  Mr.  Evans.  I  have  myself  a  good  opinion  of  the  general  plan  and 
objects  of  the  Society ;  but  I  cannot,  after  what  has  taken  place,  regard  Jlr. 
Evans  as  a  trustworthy  man. 

I  was  informed,  while  in  the  Potteries,  that  the  Society  once  numbered 
about  thi'ee  thousand  members  in  the  Staft'ordshire  Potteries,  but  that  now  it 
numbers  not  three  hundred  there.  This  falling  off,  I  was  assured,  was  to  he 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  arbitrary  and  violent  conduct  of  Mr.  Evans.  I  am 
sorry  Mr.  Evans  should  have  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  towards  Mr. 
Heath,  as  to  give  credibility  to  those  reports. 

If  Mr.  Evans  thinks  that  falsehood  will  either  save  his  reputation  or  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society,  he  is  under  a  great  mistake. 
It  will  be  just  the  contrary.  Every  falsehood  he  publishes  will  endanger,  both 
his  own  influence,  and  the  character  of  the  Society.  And  Mr.  Evans  is  also 
greatly  mistaken,  if  he  thinks  that  the  merits  of  any  Society  which  affects  the 
interests  of  the  public,  can  escape  investigation  and  discussion.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  discuss  the  merits  of  such  Societies ;  and  they  will  use  their 
right.  And  the  men  who  have  such  Societies  under  their  controul  or  care, 
would  do  well,  when  inquiries  are  made  of  them,  to  answer  such  inquiries 
respectfully  and  honestly.  They  would  do  well  too,  if  unfavourable  opinions 
are  expressed  respecting  such  Societies,  to  refute  them  with  calm  and  honest 
argument.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Evans,  that  he  has  gone  a  great  way  towards 
destroying  the  credit  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  by  his  discreditable 
manner  of  defending  it.  If  the  Society  be  a  good  one,  as  I  am  incUned  to 
believe,  it  is  a  pity  it  has  not  a  more  truthful  and  trustworthy  guardian. 

I  see  that  in  No.  2(3  of  the  Potters'  Eraminer,  Mr.  Evans  states,  '  that  in 
The  People /«c(s  are  distorted,  calumnies  holdhj  adojucnd,  and  a  great  and 
good  cause  made  the  target  for  the  shafts  of  the  most  unxirincipled  spleen  ' ' 
Now  this  is  all  untrue.  I  must  repeat,  that  if  Mr.  Evans  either  wishes  to  be 
respected  himself,  or  to  see  the  Association  with  which  he  is  connected  in  a 
prosperous  state,  he  must  change  his  style  of  writing.  If  he  does  not,  the 
public  will  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  him,  and  leave  both  him  and 
the  Association  with  which  he  is  connected,  to  their  fate. 

I  know  that  Charles  Heath  has  no  interest  in  opposing  the  Potters'  Emi- 
gration Society.  If  he  has  spoken  of  the  Society  incorrectly,  he  has  done  so 
unintentionally,  not  wilfully, — he  has  done  so  for  want  of  better  information 
and  not  for  want  of  a  better  disposition.  And  what  interest  could  /  have  in 
injuring  the  Society  i  The  Society  aims  at  transporting  a  number  of  nnem- 
ployed,  or  ill-paid  labourers,  to  an  estate  in  Wisconsin,  and  making  them 
independent  freeholders.  What  objection  can  /  have  to  this .'  I  am  anxious 
to  further  such  an  object.  And  if  Jlr.  Evans  will  write  aud  conduct  himself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  himself  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  management 
of  a  Society  for  this  object,  I  will  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power. 


THE  BOLTON  ELECTION. 

3Iy  friends  at  Bolton  are  determined,  it  seems,  to  petition  against  the  re- 
turn of  Stephen  Blair,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  me  my  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. Those  of  my  friends  who  are  di.5po3ed  and  able  to  aid  the  people  of 
Bolton  in  this  matter,  had  better  meet  and  organize  tliemselves  for  raising 
subscriptions  as  soon  as  possible.  The  time  is  short.  Parliament  is  to  meet 
on  the  1st  of  February,  and  petitions  against  the  return  of  members  must  be 
presented  within  fourteen  days  of  the  commencement  of  the  Session. 

I  cannot  urge  my  friends  to  subscribe  towards  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
Petition ;  they  have  already  e.xeried  themselves  so  much  in  aid  of  the  Defence 
Fund.  At  the  same  time,  as  many  of  them  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the 
Petition  presented,  and  a  willingness  to  aid  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds, 
the  least  that  1  can  do  is  to  givs  them  this  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Bolton 
people. 

All  letters  are  to  be  addressed,  and  all  .subscriptions  .sent,  to  Mr.  .1.  Fliteroft, 
Black  Horse  Street,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Though  it  is  not,  of  course,  certain,  that  the  Petition  will  succeed  in  unseat- 
ing Stephen  Blair ;  nor  certain,  if  Stephen  Blair  be  un.seated,  that  I  .shall  be 
declared  the  sitting  member  ;  it  is  scry  pirobahle.     Stephen  Blair  has  in  no 
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■way  been  elected  member  for  Bolton.  He  had  not  the  show  of  hands,  and  he 
had  no  poll.  The  Mayor  did  not  even  declare  him  to  be  duly  elected  till  after 
he  had  adjourned  the'Court  to  the  Thursday.  Whereas  I  was  elected  by  a 
show  of  hands,  and  legally  declared  to  be  duly  elected  by  the  Mayor.  And  as 
there  was  no  poll,  I  am  the  only  person  that  has  been,  in  miy  way  elected. 
,  True,  Mr.  Flitcroft  was  induced,  after  the  poll  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
.  -^  Court  adjourned  to  the  Thursday,  to  say  he  withdrew  me ;  but  the  opinion  of 
legal  gentlemen  is,  that  Mr.  Flitcroft  could  not  withdraw  me, — that  no  man 
could  withdraw  me;  and  that  therefore  I  must,  if  justice  bo  done,  and  law  be 
attended  to,  be  declared  the  sitting  member. 

I  am  not  very  anxious  myself  as  to  the  result  of  the  Petition  :  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  a  beautiful  consummation  of  my  victory  over  my  persecu- 
tors, to  be  placed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  also  be  gratifying  to  be 
placed,  in  the  face  of  my  persecutors,  in  Parliament,  instead  of  being  thrust  into 
the  dungeon  which  they  intended  for  me. 


TO  EMIGRANTS. 


Emigrants  should  be  on  their  guard  against  being  imposed  upon,  both  at 
the  port  from  which  they  start,  and  at  the  port  at  which  they  land.  There  are 
peraons  who  are  at  all  times  watching  for  opportunities  of  taking  unjust  ad- 
vantages of  emigrants. 

My  brother  Samuel  incautiously  engaged  a  man  to  fetch  his  goods  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  ship,  in  a  cart,  without  making  a  bargain  with  him  be- 
forehand in  the  presence  of  a  friend.  The  consequence  was,  that  my  brother 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  man  thirty  shillings  for  the  job,  instead  of  four  or  five. 

A  few  days  ago,  an  emigrant  was  taking  his  luggage  to  the  ship.  As  soon 
as  his  luggage  reached  the  side  of  the  ship,  a  number  of  persons,  unasked,  took 
it  and  carried  it  on  board,  and  then  demanded  15s.  for  their  trouble.  The 
man  had  allov-ed  them  to  do  the  job,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  money, 
though  the  job  ought  not  to  have  cost  him  more  than  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 

Emigrants  should  make  a  bargain  beforehand  for  everything  they  wish  to 
have  done,  and  they  should  make  their  bargain  in  the  presence  of  some  indi- 
vidual whom  they  know,  and  in  whom  they  can  confide. 

Emigrants  .should  be  careful  too,  as  to  what  house  they  go  to  in  Liverpool. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  railway  guards  deliver  emigrants  over  into  the 
hands  of  parties  for  gain.  Where  emigrants  can  do  so,  they  ought  to  get 
directions  to  some  good  house  in  Liverpool,  from  parties  who  have  been  there, 
»nd  in  whom  they  can  confide  ;  and  when  once  they  have  got  instructions  of 
this  kind,  they  ought  to  lot  no  man  draw  them  aside  from  their  purpose,  and 
take  Ihcm  to  any  other  house. 

On  Wednesday ,  Jan.  4 th,  my  brother  Jonathan  left  home  for  Liverpool,  on 
his  way  to  America.  My  brother  Benjamin  went  Math  him  to  Liverpool,  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  him  to  make  preparations  for  his  voyage.  I  had  given 
them  instructions  to  go  at  once  to  Mrs.  Fountain's,  No.  5,  Leeds  Street,  and 
they  started  with  the  intention  of  going  thither.  A  railway  guard,  however, 
recommended  tiiem  to  another  house,  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Kearse 
or  Krease,  No,  11,  Paisley  Street.  They  went  to  this  house.  The  master  of 
the  house  seemed  veiy  kind,  and  engaged  to  provide  them  with  lodgings  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  abed  every  night,  and  to  cook  for  them,  and  give  them  sitting 
room  in  addition.  The  man  soon  found  that  my  lirother  Jonathan  was  in- 
tending to  g-o  by  the  '  Entcrprize.'  He  then  informed  my  brothers  that  he 
was  connected  with  that  vessel,  and  would  assist  them  in  obtaining  a  passage 
by  her  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  He  accordingly  professed  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  at  night  he  told  them,  that  my  brother  and  his  family,  six  in  all, 
four  adults  aud  two  children,  might  have  a  passage  for  i'20  if  they  took  their 
passage  that  night ;  but  he  added,  'that  he  could  not  guarantee  them  a  passage 
for  that  amount  after  that  night.'  This  he  did,  manifestly,  for  the  purpose  of 
hurrying  them  or  frightening  tliem  into  a  hasty  bargain.  My  brothers,  how- 
ever, did  not  accept  the  offer  ;  they  preterred  to  look  about  them  a  little  before 
coming  to  a  decision, 

I  went  to  Liverpool  the  following  day,  and  found  my  brothers  at  the  house 
of  this  Kearse,  or  Krease.  I  also  found,  that  my  brothers  had  now  thoughts 
of  engaging  a  passage,  not  by  the  Entcrprize,  but  by  the  Hotingueur.  I  went 
with  them  to  look  at  lioth  the  ships.  The  Entcrprize  was  a  beautiful  ship. 
and  there  were  tolerably  comfortable  accommodations  for  single  passengers, 
but  not  for  a  family,  or  a  mixed  lot  of  passengers  of  male  and  female.  The 
room  for  second  class  passengers  on  deck  contained  accommodations  for  a 
<lozen  or  a  score  passengers,  perhaps  ;  but  there  were  no  partitions  in  the  room, 
so  that  it  would  not  have  been  comfortable  for  a  family.  The  Hotingueur,  on 
the  contrary,  had  sepai'ate  rooms  containing  berthsand  other  accommodations 
&r  six  individuals.  These  rooms  were  very  comfortable.  They  had  formerly 
formed  part  of  the  beet  cabin  ;  but  the  best  cabin  had  been  divided,  and  this 
part  now  formed  what  was  called,  the  second  cabin  on  deck.  The  rooms  in 
this  ship  were  not  on  the  deck,  but  next  under  the  deck,  the  same  as  the  rooms 
in  the  best  cabin  generally  are.  The  fare  asked  for  a  passage  in  one  of  those 
rooms  was  £5  for  adults,  and  £i  for  children.  £28  were  thus  asked  as  the 
fare  for  my  brother  and  his  family.  On  going  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Tapstick, 
however,  we  succeeded  in  engaging  a  passage  for  the  whoh  six  for  £20;  or, 
£i  for  each  adult,  and  £2  for  each  child. 


I  ought  to  observe,  also,  that  in  this  latter  ship,  the  passengers  in  the  secoid 
cabin  on  deck,  had  not  only  shelter  over  head,  but  ready  and  easy  access  to- 
other conveniences  of  great  importance. 

After  having  engaged  my  brother's  passage,  we  met  Mr.  Krease.  '  Have  you 
engaged  a  passage !'  said  he,  to  my  brother  Benjamin.  '  Yea,'  said  my  'bro- 
ther. '  By  the  Entcrprize !'  said  Krease.  ''No,'  said  my  brother,  'we  have 
engaged  a  passage  by  the  Hottingueur.'  'You  do  not  suppose  that  I  should 
have  accommodated  you  at  my  house  at  so  low  a  rate,  if  you  had  not  engaged 
to  go  by  the  Entcrprize  ?'  '  We  never  engaged  to  go  by  the  Entcrprize,'  said 
my  brother.  '  You  agreed  to  accommodate  us  at  your  house  before  we  said  a 
word  about  going  by  the  Entcrprize ;  and  if  it  be  not  agreeable  to  you  to 
accommodate  us  longer,  we  can  leave  and  go  elsewhere.'  '  I  wish  you  to  leave 
then,'  said  Krease. 

After  having  eaten  a  dinner  that  was  already  provided  for  us,  we  asked  for 
the  bill,  and  prepared  for  our  departure.  Krea.se  gave  us  a  bill,  charging 
es.  6d.  for  the  day's  accommodation  more  than  he  had  bargained  for.  To 
avoid  trouble,  we  paid  the  bill,  without  a  word,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Fountain's. 

This  Krease,  I  believe,  had  no  connection  with  the  Entcrprize  whatever. 
But  we  found  that  it  was  customary  for  ships'  owners,  ic,  to  employ  persons  to 
get  them  passengers,  allowing  such  persons  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  fare  of 
every  passenger  they  succeeded  in  obtaining.  The  men  thus  employed,  not 
only  labour  to  get  passengers.  l)ut  to  get  them  to  give  as  high  a  fare  as  possible. 
The  more  they  can  induce  a  passenger  to  give,  the  greater  is  their  allowance. 
If  this  man  had  got  my  brother  to  take  a  passage  for  £20,  he  would  have  got 
£2  10s.  for  his  services.  It  was  the  less  of  this  £2  lOs.  that  led  him  to  make 
an  overcharge  of  6s.  6d.  for  the  day's  accommodation  which  he  had  given  my 
brother  and  his  family. 

Against  such  men  as  Krease,  poor  emigrants  should  be  on  their  guard.  If 
emigrants  wish  for  a  comfortable  house  to  stay  at  for  a  few  days  in  Liverpool, 
they  cannot  do  better,  in  my  judgment,  than  go  to  ilrs.  Fountain's.  She 
charges  9d.  a  head,  or  eighteenpeuce  for  a  double  bed,  a  day,  for  adults,  and 
for  this  poor  trifle,  besides  supplying  the  bed,  she  cooks  for  them  and  provides 
them  with  sitting  room.  The  house  is  a  good  one,  aud  is  near  the  Docks.  It 
is  near  the  top  of  Leeds  Street,  and  the  name  is  on  the  door. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Defence  Fiuid. 

From  Miss  Walton  ; — George  Shone,  26.  ;  Samuel  Shone,  6d. :  a  Working 
Man,  6d.  ;  Edwin  Moorhouse,  (Ashton.)  5s.;  sundries  from  Carlisle,  15s.  ;  a 
a  few  friends  from  Rawtensall,  10s.;  John  Hall,  Is.;  John  Ashworth,  28.; 
John  Cressey,  Is.  ;  Thomas  Tomkinson,  Is.  ;  a  few  friends  from  Glossop,  £1 
J  Is.  3d.;  a  family  from  Chorltoc  upon  Mcdlock,  lOs. ;  five  friends  from 
Besses  O'th  Barn,  Is.  i'A. ;  John  Dickenson,  from  Besses  O'th  Barn,  Is.  ; 
a  friend,  L.  AV..  from  Kcighley,  in  postage  stamps,  5s. ;  Richard  Howcroft, 
Is.:  James  Willen,  4d. ;  John  Knight,  3d.  :  John  Knowles,  5d. ;  a  friend,  2s. 
6d.  ;  Joseph  Jackson,  5s. :  five  other  friends  from  Altrincham,  5s. ;  Matthew 
Lemmen,  6d. :  sundry  sums,  5d.  Ten  friends  from  Crew,  as  follows  : — Samuel 
Davies.  Is.  Gd. ;  Edward  Davics,  Is.;  Henry  Williams,  8d. :  Mrs.  Williams, 
8d. ;  Mr.  Wilks,  8d. ;  Mrs.  Wilks,  8d.  ;  Berfa'nair  Dear,  Is.  ;  Maurice  Griffith, 
Is. ;  Thomas  Armsbury,  Is.  2d.  ;  Frederick  Parks,-6d. ;  deduct  for  Post-office 
Order.  3d.  Other  ten  friends  from  Middleton  i — John  Verity,  Is. ;  Ralph 
Kenyon,  6d. ;  James  Boardman,  Gd. ;  James  Wood,  6d. ;  Samuel  Brown,  3d;  ; 
James  Beswick,  4d.  ;  John  Rothwell,  Is.  :  James  Graham,  Sd.  ;  Thomas 
Higham,  2d.  ;  Daniel  Hilton,  3d.— Total  £5  15s.  9d. 

From  Sheflield  : — a  few  friends  per  A.  Osborne,  £1  Is.;  a  few  friends  per 
Rhodes,  £1  7d. ;  a  few  friends  per  J.  Allison,  18s.  9d.;  Newton  and  Greaves, 
12s.  Gd. :  Haigh,  lis.  7d. ;  Charlesworth,  14s.  :  Atley,  5s.  2d. ;  Fox,  2s.  9d. ; 
Barrowlough,  2s.  4d.;  Green  Man  Park,  3s.  3d.;  Barnes,  Is.  6d. ;  Ellis,  Is.  4d. ; 
Mrs.  Bacon,  Sen.,  6d. ;  Miss  Fox,  Gd. ;  received  of  S.  Bacon  the  overplus  of 
the  Tea  Party,  £4  53.  Id.— Total  sent  by  Mr.  Haigh,  £10  Os.  lOd. 

From  John  Atkinson,  Pijdsey.  2s.  4,',d. 

In  No.  SI  People,  £2  from  Thomas  Hill,  Birmingham,  was  inserted.  And! 
a  letter  complaining  of  its  non-appearance  in  The  People  was  inserted  ia 
No.  32.  It  seems  necessary  now  to  add,  that  £1  143.  of  the  amount  was  from 
friends  at  Smethwick,  and"  6s.  from  friends  at  Spon  Lane.  This  was  omitted 
in  the  first  notice  through  our  inadvertence. 

A  friend  fromRastrick  by  J.  Noble,  2s.  Gd.;  E.  Blurton,  Stourbridge  8s.  6d.. 

From  John  Sutcliife,  Sowerby  Bridge,  14s. 

Received  of  W.  Stevenson,  5s.  lO^d. 

Received  of  J,  Beeteson,  Hanley,  for  Hanley  and  Shilton,  £2  Gs.  £d., 
with  t'G  acknowledged  before  as  from  G.  Salt,  making  in  all,  £8  6s.  5d, 

From  J.  Crowther: — M.  Dacon,  2s.  Gd. ;  two  friends.  Is.;  from  W.  Gilling:„ 
AVorksqp,  ISs.— Total,  £1  Is.  6d. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  received  of  Mr.  Mawson,   £1. 

Farsley  friends,  17s  7d. 

A  friend,  near  Rawdon,  2s.  6d. 

Henry  Cooke,  News-agent,  Bristol,  will  supply  any  parties  with  The  People, 
The  Beformer's  Vomjianion  to  the  Almanacs,  The  Meformefs  Almanac  ft»r 
1849,  and  my  other  publications. 


■W^ortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  HEREDITARY  ROYALTY  AND 
ARISTOCRACY. 

A  REVIEW,  ETC. 


In  1S29,  the  country  exhibited  strong  marks  of  determined  opposi- 
tion to  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  Government. 

This  year,  the  Bill  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics  received 
the  royal  assent.  From  this  time  Catholics  were  admitted  into  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resisted  this  measure  as  long  as  they  durst,  and  only  allowed  it  to 
pass  at  last  through  fear  of  an  Irish  Rebellion. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  the  King  died,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age.  We  have  said  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  tolerably 
just  estimate  of  his  character.  He  was  a  proud,  a  filthy,  a  cruel  man. 
And  it  is  to  the  disgrace  of  the  British  nation  that  such  a  creature, 
such  a  mass  of  vice  and  villany,  should  have  been  allowed  to  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  nation.  It  may  not  be  amiss  however,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  complete  the  history  of  the  late  King's  conduct,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bonds  to  which  we  have  repeatedly  referred.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  borrowed,  on  one  occasion,  one  mOlion  sterling. 
The  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  to  be  furnished  by  foreign  Houses. 
The  Prince  and  his  two  brothers  were  to  pay  the  present  interest,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  royal  Dukes  were  to  be  invested  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and  Portland,  in  order  to  insure  the 
due  payment  both  of  the  interest  and  the  principal.  The  Prince  and 
his  two  brothers  had  received  a  considerable  portion  of  this  money, 
amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million,  when  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  in  1792.  After  this  the  Princes  refused  to  pay  those 
bonds,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  them.  During  the 
Revolution,  some  of  the  holders  of  those  bonds  escaped  from  France, 
and  came  to  England.  As  a  last  resource,  they  made  numerous  ap- 
plications to  the  Prince  for  the  interest  due  to  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  discharge  of  the  bonds  in  full,  if  it  were  convenient.  The  law 
advisers  of  the  Princes,  pretended  that  the  present  holders  of  the 
bonds  were  not  entitled  to  the  interest.  This  mean  attempt  to  cheat 
the  holders  of  the  bonds,  deserves  unutterable  reprobation. 

The  holders  of  those  bonds  made  other  efforts  to  obtain  their  due, 
but  without  effect.  The  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  pretence  of 
enforcing  the  Alien  Act,  caused  the  whole  of  those  injured  claimants 
to  be  taken  and  put  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Thames,  which  was  said 
to  be  ready  to  sail  for  Holland.  The  vessel,  however,  cast  anchor  at 
the  Nore,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  waiting  to  receive  the  necessary 
papers  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  injured 
and  unfortunate  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Out 
of  twenty-six  of  those  unfortunate  creditors,  fourteen  were  traced 
to  the  Guillotine.  The  other  twelve  perished  by  another  plan 
concocted  by.  the  hirelings  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  two  prin- 
cipal money-lenders,  M.  Abraham  and  M.  Simeon  Boas,  of  the  Hague, 
endeavoured  to  maintain  their  shattered  credit  as  long  as  they  could, 
and  actually  paid  the  interest  on  those  bonds  for  two  years  them- 
selves ;  but  they  were  finally  ruined,  and  one  of  the  unhappy  brothers 


put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  a  pistol,  and  the  other  by  poison. 
Similar  calamities  befel  other  creditors  of  the  Prince  and  his  brothers. 
M.  John  James  De  Beaume  lent  the  Princes  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  on  their  bond.  He  was  allowed  to  divide  the  bond  into 
shares  of  one  thousand  pounds  each.  Every  person  holding  a  share 
was  entitled  to  receive  interest  for  the  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Prince.  The  original  bond  was  deposited,  for  safety,  in  the  bank  of 
Ransom,  Morland,  and  Hammersley,  while  an  attested  copy,  as  well 
as  a  banker's  acknowledgment  of  their  holding  such  security,  were 
given  to  De  Beaume.  After  considerable  difficulty,  he  paid  to  the 
Princes  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money  and  jewels.  M.  De 
Beaume  and  his  associates  were  apprehended  and  charged  with 
treason,  for  asserting  that  George  the  Third  of  England  was  King  of 
France.  Those  unfortunate  men  were  tried,  condemned,  and  actually 
executed  upon  this  paltry  charge,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their 
mock  trial.  The  charge  against  them  was  founded  on  an  expression, 
I  suppose,  in  the  bond,  to  the  effect,  that  George  the  Third  of  England 
was  King  of  France.  Thus  perished  Richard  Chandot,  Mestrirer 
Niette,  De  Beaume,  and  Aubert,  either  for  purchasing  the  shares  of 
the  Prince's  securities,  or  for  negotiating  them.  The  fate  of  Viette,  a 
rich  jeweller,  who  had  bought  largely  of  the  shares  from  De  Beaume, 
was  similar.  According  to  our  Author,  these  unnatural  Princes  ob- 
tained the  destruction  of  their  creditors,  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of 
their  just  debts,  or  interest  on  the  same. 

We  must  mention  one  fact.  Charles  Vancher  quitted  France  in 
1792,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  England,  where  he  married  an 
English  lady.  He  had  been  the  purchaser  of  twenty  shares  of  the 
Princes'  bond,  and  as  was  natural,  he  made  application  for  the  interest 
due  thereon.  The  claim  was  refused,  and  the  injured  gentleman 
applied  for  legal  advice  and  assistance.  His  application  was  rejected 
because  the  bond  had  not  been  named  in  the  schedule  laid  before  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the  extent  of  the  debts  of 
the  Prince  George.  Further  application  was  made  ;  but  instead  of 
obtaining  justice,  this  insulted  gentleman  received  an  official  order  to 
quit  England  within  the  space  of  four  days.  Having  other  matters  to 
attend  to  in  England,  M.  Vancher  petitioned  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
allow  him  to  remain  till  he  had  completed  his  business ;  but  the  Duke 
refused  his  petition,  and  signed  a  warrant,  directing  William  Ross  and 
George  Higgins,  two  of  the  King's  messengers,  to  take  M.  Vancher 
into  custody  till  he  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly at  once  taken  into  custody.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  On 
the  22nd  of  December,  1795,  he  was  tried  on  a  similar  charge  to  that 
against  M.  De  Beaume,  found  guilty,  and  guillotined. 

Our  author  states,  that  he  could  recite  many  other  crimes  relative 
to  these  bonds. 

During  the  reigns  of  George  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth, 
the  royal  family  received,  in  seventy  years,  the  sura  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  money ;  or  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  a-year. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  money  was  spent  in  crime  and  profligacy. 
The  whole  of  it  was  taken  from  people,  many  of  whom  had  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  themselves  and  their  families  alive.  What  a  fund  this 
amount  of  money  would  have  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the 
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cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  for  the  transportation  of  such  as  were 
disposed  to  emigrate,  to  regions  of  plenty  and  of  peace. 

During  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  who  were  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  principle  and  honesty, 
found  an  easy  market  for  their  services  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
callousness  and  hypocrisy  which  they  displayed,  were  they  rewarded 
with  deaconries,  bishoprics,  and  other  wealthy  places  in  the  Church. 
The  Bishops  lived  in  splendid  palaces,  and  attended  by  hosts  of  ser- 
vants, surrounded  with  luxury  and  excess,  were  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence,  and  frequently  shared  in  his  criminal  and  worse  than  beastly 
indulgences. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  publicly  proclaimed 
King,  by  the  title  of  William  the  Fourth .  The  cry  for  reform  at  this  time 
was  loud  and  urgent  from  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  A  many 
expected  that  King  William  would  show  some  regard  to  the  people's 
cries.  The  King  had  promised  to  visit  the  newly-elected  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  however  was  so  great,  and  the  manifestations  of  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  people  to  have  a  reform  of  Parliament  were 
so  decisive,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  advised 
the  King  not  to  pay  his  promised  visit,  for  fear  that  by  doing  so,  he 
should  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Reformers  to  make  known  to  the 
King  their  demands,  in  a  way  that  might  not  be  pleasant  to  the  ruling 
party.  The  King  in  consequence  did  not  visit  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
great  disappointment,  and  some  disturbance,  were  the  result. 

About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  himself  opposed 
to  all  reform  of  Parliament.  This  declaration  created  so  much  ex- 
citement amongst  the  people,  that  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  resign  their  places. 

A  few  days  after,  Earl  Grey  was  appointed  Premier,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  formed,  including  Lord  Brougham  as  Lord  Chancellor ; 
Lord  Althorp  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Viscount  Melbourne, 
Home  Secretary  ;  Sir  James  Graham ;  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  ;  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  others.  All  these  men  had  frequently 
expressed  themselves  friendly  to  an  extension  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Earl  Grey  took  office  as  an  advocate  of  Reform,  Retrenchment,  and 
Peace.  This  change  of  ministry  gave  unbounded  Satisfaction  to  the 
people,  and  the  people's  hopes  of  reform  were  now  exceedingly  high. 

In  1831,  the  people  looked  anxiously  for  the  expected  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  They  looked  to  Parliamentary  Reform  as  a 
means  of  changing  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people.  The  ministry  however  had  no  intention 
of  granting  such  a  measure  as  would  place  the  power  of  the  empire 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  secure  to  the  nation  the  benefits  of  a 
thoroughly  virtuous  and  popular  Government.  From  the  Premier 
down  to  the  Attorney  General,  every  one  had  an  eye  more,  we  fear, 
to  their  own  interests,  and  to  the  interests  of  their  class  and  party, 
than  to  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

Eail  Grey,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Premier, 
took  care  to  secure  to  himself  and  his  family  connections,  including 
his  brothers,  brothers-in-law,  sons,  and  cousins,  no  less  a  sum  than 
sixty  thousand  a-year.  Yet  this  was  the  man  who  proposed  to  take 
office  as  the  advocate  of  retrenchment.  The  people  that  trust  in  an 
Aristrocrat,  are  fools. 

The  subject  of  reform  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  first  of  March,  by  Lord  John  Russell.  In  rising  to 
address  the  house,  he  said,  '  I  rise,  sir,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
anxiety,  to  bring  forward  a  question,  which,  unparalleled  as  it  is  in 
importance,  is  as  unparalleled  in  difficulties.'  What  did  he  mean  by 
difficulties  ?  If  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  disposed  to  introduce 
a  thoroughly  liberal  measure,  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  people 
would  have  secured  the  passing  of  the  measure,  in  spite  of  all  the 
enemies  of  reform  in  the  kingdom.  But  Lord  John  Russell  and  his 
colleagues  were  not  prepared  to  do  this.  They  were  wishful  to 
present  a   measure,    liberal   enough   in   its   appearance    to    impose 


on  the  people,  but  exclusive  enough  in  its  principles  to  secure  to 
the  Aristocrats,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Whig  faction,  the  power 
and  government  of  the  empire. 

Numerous  petitions  were  sent  to  the  House  in  favour  of  the 
measure  introduced  by  the  ministry.  The  debates  on  the  bill  were 
frequently  very  exciting.  The  country  was  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  anxiety.  The  Commons  passed  the  bill ; — but  the  House  of  Lords 
rejected  it. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Tories  to  regain  office  ; 
but  the  people  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  attempt  in  so  loud 
and  decisive  a  manner,  that  the  King  was  obliged  to  dissolve  the  Par- 
liament, and  afford  the .  pet^le  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
sentiments,  by  calling  for  a  new  Election. 

The  people  exerted  themselves  in  the  Election  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  all  praise.  They  returned  a  powerful  majority  in  favour  of  reforni. 
Even  in  Westmoreland  the  Liberal  party  beat  the  Tory,  where  the 
Tory  had  had  his  way  without  check  for  seventy  years  together.  A 
Liberal  member  was  also  returned  for  the  County  of  Northampton, 
where  the  Tory  had  previously  walked  over  the  course  for  twenty 
years  together. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  King  opened  the  Session  of  Parliament  in 
person.     His  speech  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

'  Having  had  recourse  to  that  measure,  (the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment,) for  the  pmpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people  on  the 
expediency  of  a  Reform  in  the  Representation,  I  have  now  to  recom- 
mend that  important  question  to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive  con- 
sideration, confident  that,  in  any  measures  which  you  may  prepare  for 
its  adjustment,  you  will  carefully  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  by  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally  secured. 

At  this  period.  Prince  Leopold  was  chosen  King  of  Belgium.  We 
have  no  disHke  to  Leopold,  says  our  author,  but  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing indignant  at  the  mean  and  unworthy  actions  of  which  he  was 
guilty.  He  married  the  idol  of  the  English  nation,  and  was  provi- 
sionally pensioned  for  life,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, to  the  enormous  amount  of  ffiy  thousand  a  year,  besides  the 
free  possession  of  Claremont  palace,  and  many  other  favours.  In  the 
name  of  charity  we  ask,  what  good  this  German  pensioner  ever  did 
to  the  country  from  which  he  drew  this  extravagant  sum  ?  Even  the 
few  pensions  which  the  Princess  Charlotte  left  to  her  faithful  servants, 
he  grudgingly  paid  for  a  few  years,  and  then  refused  to  pay  them 
altogether,  on  the  miserable  plea  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  them. 
His  conduct  in  objecting  to  investigate  his  own  wife's  death,  lest  he 
should  offend  his  tather-in-law,  must  ever  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 
In  his  conversation  with  Queen  Caroline,  the  mother  of  the  Prineess 
Charlotte,  relative  to  this  unfortunate  aftair,  our  author  states,  that  he 
acknowledged  his  suspicions,  which  he  said  were  further  excited  by 
the  excessive  joy  the  Royal  family  showed  at  the  death  of  the 
Princess  ;  for  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  got  drunk  upon  the 
occasion.  These,  we  pledge  ourselves,  says  our  author,  were  the 
Prince's  own  words.  Our  author  adds,  that  Leopold  had  a  direct 
interest  in  preventing  the  inquiry  into  the  base  murder  of  lus  wife  ; 
and  he  asks,  why  he  had  such  an  enormous  amount  voted  to  him  in 
case  of  the  DEATH  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  ?  And  he  further  asks, 
what  were  the  reasons  which  induced  the  ministers  to  force  kis  sister 
upon  the  amiable  and  patriotic  Duke  of  Kent  1 

The  coronation  of  William  the  Fourth  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
8th  of  September,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria,  were  absent  from  the  cere- 
mony. Our  author  makes  some  statements  with  respect  to  the  I 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  I  Q^nnot  at  pre- 
sent repeat. 

During  the  following  session  of  Parliament,  the  Reform  Bill  passed.  i 
A  number  of  rotten  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  a  number  of  1 
large  towns  were  empowered  to  return  members  to  Parliament.   Seve-       I 
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ral  counties  were  also  divided,  and  their  number  of  representatives 
increased.  In  boroughs,  ten  pound  householders  were  permitted  to 
vote.  This  Eeform  Bill  gave  exceeding  great  satisfaction  to  middle 
class  Eeformers,  and  even  many  of  the  Radicals  regarded  it  with  no 
small  degree  of  approbation.  Eeformers  generally  anticipated  from  it 
great  and  important  changes  in  the  government  of  the  country  :  they 
anticipated  that  this  measiue  would,  to  a  great  extent,  transfer  the 
power  of  the  empire  from  a  class,  to  the  people  at  large.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  grievously  mistaken.  The  Reform  Bill  had  been 
so  framed  by  the  Aristocrats  as  to  secure  the  power  of  the  em- 
pire to  themselves.  The  Eeform  Bill  had  been  so  framed,  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  democratic  measure,  when  in  reality  it  was  a 
Whig  device  for  securing  the  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  Whigs, 
in  opposition  to  the  preponderance  of  aristocratic  Tories.  From  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  the  present  time,  the  power  of  the  em- 
pire has  stiU  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  class.  The  Reform  'Bill, 
instead  of  securing  retrenchment,  has  been  accompanied  with  increased 
extravagance  in  the  public  expenditure.  The  taxes  have  been  raised, 
since  Whig  ascendancy,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  ten  millions. 
Since  1834,  £35,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  National  Debt,  of 
which  we  have  to  pay  the  interest.  The  expenditure  now  is 
£10,.560,000  more  than  it  was  in  1S35.  The  Whigs  too  have  been 
as  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  other  respects,  as  the 
Tories  themselves  used  to  be.  They  have,  it  is  true,  passed  a  few 
important  measures  ;  but  they  have  resisted  the  most  important  mea- 
sures of  all.  They  have  resisted  all  further  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion. They  have  resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
during  the  past  year,  to  secure  for  the  masses  their  common  rights  and 
liberties.  They  have  indulged  in  the  same  low  vices  as  the  Tories. 
They  have  not  only  dealt  in  coercion  and  false  promises  ;  but  in 
sham  and  delusive  reforms.  They  have  employed  spies,  and  con- 
cocted conspiracies  and  insurrections,  and  packed  juries,  and  increased 
the  power  of  the  police,  and  have  let  loose  the  military  upon  the  peo- 
ple. They  have,  in  short,  as  a  general  rule,  done  exactly  the  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  the  things  which 
they  ought  to  have  done.  But  the  Reformers,  notwithstanding  a 
number  of  dark  clouds  which  still  hang  over  the  future,  are  becoming 
more  powerful  than  ever  ;  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more 
united  in  the  wish  and  the  demand  for  great  parliamentarj'  reforms. 
The  power  of  the  people  too  is  increasing  ;  and  the  numbers  of  vir- 
tuous and  enhghtened  men,  whose  hearts  are  set  on  the  establishment 
of  democratic  principles,  are  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
position  of  our  aristocratic  tyrants  is  more  perilous  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  power  which  is  hereafter  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  is  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  aristocratic  power  that 
has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  counft-y  hitherto,  is  perishing..  The 
people  are  becoming  stronger  ;  the  Aristocrats  are  becoming  weaker. 
And  surely  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  going  forth  of  the 
people's  will,  will  annihilate  the  factions  that  have  hitherto  oppressed 
and  plundered  the  country,  and  place  in  the  seat  of  Government  the 
enlightened  and  virtuous  friends  of  the  people. 

The  man  who  shall  write  the  history  of  the  next  seventy  years  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  have  a  very  different  story  to  tell  from 
the  one  which  is  told  in  the  work  which  we  are  now  reviewing.  The 
story  will  abound  in  incidents  of  a  striking  character,  such  as  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  the  story  told  by  the  author  of  these  Authentic  Records. 
And  the  story  will  be  free,  on  the  other  hand,  from  many  of  those 
blots,  from  many  of  those  dark  and  painful  revelations,  which  the  au- 
thor of  these  Records  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  his  readers. 

We  must  bring  our  remarks  on  this  work  to  a  close.  We  only 
hope  that  the  epitome  which  we  have  given  of  the  contents  of  this 
most  singular  volume,  will  do  something  towards  enlightening  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  induce  them  to  labour  more 
vigorously  than  they  have  done  hitherto,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
thorough  Democracy  in  this  land. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  petition  sent  to  the  Government  by  a 


female  in  India,  in  the  year  1816,  to  spare  her  husband's  life  who 
was  then  under  sentence  of  death  for  some  offence  against  the  East 
India  monopolists.  The  appeal  is  so  beautifully  and  pathetically 
written,  that  we  think  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  find  it  in  this 
place. 

PETITION. 

'  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Servant  of  the  most  powerful  Prince 
George,  King  of  England,  the  lowly  slave  of  miser}'  comes  praying  for 
mercy  for  the  father  of  her  children.' 

'  Most  Mightv  Sir, 

'  May  the  blessings  of  thy  God  ever  wait  on  thee  ;  may 
the  sun  of  glory  shine  round  thy  head  ;  and  may  the  gates  of  plenty, 
honour,  and  happiness,  be  always  open  unto  thee  and  thine.  May 
no  sorrow  disturb  thy  days  :  may  no  strife  disturb  thy  nights  :  may 
the  pillow  of  peace  kiss  thy  cheeks,  and  the  pleasures  of  imagination 
attend  thy  dreams  ;  and  when  length  of  years  makes  thee  tired  of 
earthly  joys,  and  the  curtain  of  death  gently  closes  round  the  last 
sleep  of  human  existence,  may  the  angels  of  God  attend  thy  bed,  and 
take  care  that  the  expiring  lamp  of  life  shall  not  receive  one  rude 
blast  to  hasten  its  extinction, 

'  0  hearken,  then,  to  the  voice  of  distress,  to  grant  the  petition  of 
thy  servant.  O  spare  the  father  of  my  children,  save  the  partner  of 
my  bed,  my  husband,  my  all  that  is  dear.  Consider,  0  mighty  Sir, 
that  he  did  not  become  rich  by  iniquity,  and  that  what  he  possessed 
was  the  inheritance  of  a  long  line  of  flourishing  ancestors,  who,  in 
those  smiling  days,  when  the  thunder  of  Great  Britain  was  not  heard 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  Hindostan,  reaped  their  harvests  in  quiet,  and 
enjoyed  their  patrimony  unmolested.  Think,  0  think,  that  the  God 
whom  thou  worshippest  delights  not  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent. 
Remember  thy  own  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  and,  by  the 
order  of  heaven,  give  me  back  my  Almas,  Ali  Cawn,  and  take  all  our 
wealth  ;  strip  us  of  all  our  precious  stones,  of  all  our  gold  and  silver, 
but  take  not  the  life  of  my  husband.  Innocence  is  seated  on  his  brow, 
and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  flows  around  his  heart. 

'  Let  us  wander  through  the  deserts  ;  let  us  become  tillers  and 
labourers  in  those  delightful  spots  of  which  he  was  once  lord  and 
master  !  But  spare,  O  mighty  Sir,  spare  his  life  !  Let  not  the  in- 
strument of  death  be  lifted  up  against  him  ;  for  he  has  not  committed 
any  crime.  Accept  our  treasures  with  gratitude,  thou  hast  them  by 
force  ! !  We  will  remember  thee  in  our  prayers,  and  forget  that  we 
were  ever  rich  and  powerful.  My  children,  the  children  of  Almas 
Ali,  send  up  their  petition  for  the  life  of  him  who  gave  them  birth. 
They  beseech  from  thee  the  author  of  their  existence  ;  from  that  hu- 
manity which  we  have  been  told  glows  in  the  breast  of  European 
loveliness.  By  the  tender  mercies  of  enlightened  souls  of  Englishmen, 
by  the  honour,  the  virtue,  the  honesty,  and  maternal  feelings  of  the 
great  Queen,  whose  offspring  are  so  dear  to  her,  the  wife  of  thy 
prisoner  beseeches  thee  to  save  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  restore 
him  to  her  arms. 

'  Thy  God  will  reward  thee, — thy  country  must  thank  thee,— and 
she  now  petitioning  thee  will  for  ever  pray  for  thee,  if  thou  grantest 
the  prayer  of 

Thy  humble  vassal, 

'Almassa  Ali  Cawn. 

The  Government  refused  the  prayer  of  this  poor  woman.  Her 
husband,  for  whom  she  pleaded,  was  put  to  death.  This  was  under 
the  administration  of  Castlereagh. 


Mr.  0.  S.  Fowler,  editor  of  the  American  Fhrenologicaljouriial.  stsAea,  thai 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  George  Combe's  work,  entitled, 
'  The  Constitutioii  of  Man  considered  in  relation  to  External  Nature,'  have 
already  been)  sold.  He  says,  that  edition  after  edition  has  been  published  and 
bought  np  at  a  surprising  rapid  rate,  and  that  the  demand  for  the  work  is  still 
increasing.  He  states,  that  there  are  seven  set  of  stereotype  plates  of  that 
work  in  active  operation  in  the  United  States.  The  work  has  been  translated 
into  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  Swedish,  snd  Italian  languages,  in  all  of 
■which,  editions  have  been  published.  Mr.  0.  S.  Fowler  himself  has  published 
an  edition  of  the  work. 
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POLITICAL  MAXIMS. 

The  law  that  forbids  that  which  nature's  laws  enjoins,  imposes  an 
unjust  and  injurious  restriction  on  man's  liberty. 

The  law  which  enjoins  that  which  nature  does  not  enjoin,  imposes 
a  wrong  on  humanity. 

The  law  that  confers  a  right  which  God  has  not  established,  robs 
some  one,  or  many,  perhaps,  of  a  right  which  God  has  conferred  on 
them.  If  a  legislature  give  to  a  man  more  than  God  has  given  to 
him,  it  gives  it  him  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  law  which  gives  to  another  man  more  than  his  due,  takes  from 
others  a  portion  of  that  which  is  their  due. 

You  cannot  confer  on  men  advantages  to  which  God  and  nature 
have  not  entitled  them,  without  depriving  others  of  advantages  to 
which  God  and  nature  hace  entitled  them. 

The  law  of  England  declares  that  the  goods  of  the  wife  do  in- 
stantly, on  marriage,  become  the  property  and  right  of  the  hus- 
band. The  right  given  by  the  law  to  the  husband,  in  this  case,  is  a 
wrong  inflicted  on  the  wife.  The  law  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  at  war 
with  nature.  It  makes  the  woman  a  slave,  and  the  man  a  tyrant. 
It  sows  the  seeds  of  contention  between  man  and  wife.  It  offers  a 
premium  to  villany  in  man ;  and  annihilates  all  hope  of  redress  in 
woman.  Why  should  the  weak  be  made  weaker  by  law,  and  the 
strong  made  stronger  ?  The  office  of  law  is  rather  to  protect  the 
weak,  than  to  plunder  them  ; — rather  to  restrain  the  strong,  than  to 
legalize  their  plunderings. 

If  Government  had  acted  on  the  principle  of  enacting  or  allowing 
no  law  but  what  was  declaratory  of  natural  right  and  natural  duty,  no 
such  law  as  the  one  above  referred  to,  could  ever  have  disgraced 
humanity. 

The  violent  convulsions  which  at  present  are  shaking  the  nations  of 
Europe,  are  the  results  of  unnatural  laws  and  systems  of  Government. 
Human  nature,  insulted  and  outraged  for  centuries,  is  battling  with 
iniquity  and  wrong,  and  seeking  to  bring  the  laws  and  governments  of 
nations  into  harmony  with  its  own  unchanging  principles.  The  human 
soul  is  struggling  to  annihilate  the  false  and  the  unjust,  in  order  to 
establish  in  their  place  the  true,  the  natural,  the  divine.  The 
struggle  may  be  long,  but  it  will  end  at  last  in  the  triumph  of  oppressed 
and  injured  humanity. 

AU  laws  and  systems  of  Government  which  war  with  the  nature 
of  man,  must  ultimately  perish  ;  and  new  laws  and  new  systems  of 
Government,  in  accordance  with  man's  nature,  and  in  harmony  with 
God's  eternal  and  unchanging  law,  must  take  their  places.  Old 
things  must  pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new.  Happy  are  they 
who  know  the  will  of  God,  and  heartily  obey  it.  Woe  to  the  men 
who  war  with  the  principles  of  humanity  ;  they  war  against  God, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  destroy  themselves.  Thrice  happy  are  the 
men  who  boldly  war  with  error,  and  seek  to  unfold  to  men  the  true 
principles  of  their  nature,  and  the  eternal  laws  of  God  to  mankind. 
They  are  indeed  the  true  servants  of  God,  and  the  best  benefactors  of 
their  race.  Truth  is  God's  word,  which  annihilates  evil,  and  makes 
earth  a  Heaven. 

We  have  said  that  rulers  should  know  the  nature  of  man.  We  ask, 
Cmi  we  know  the  true  nature  of  man  ?  We  can.  Phrenology 
unfolds  it.  IMan  is  at  length  revealed  to  himself.  Man's  nature  is  no 
more  a  mystery.  We  may  know  enough  of  man  to  enable  us  bo  to 
legislate  for  men,  as  to  secure  their  greatest  good.  Bad  laws  and  mis- 
government  are  left  almost  without  excuse. 

A  state  of  civilization  is  the  true,  the  right,  the  natural  condition  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  in  this  state  alone  that  the  nature  of  man  can 
be  truly  and  fully  unfolded.  The  development  of  humanity  produces 
civilization,  and  civilization  promotes  the  development  of  humanity. 
The  saveige  state  is  the  childhood  of  human  nature  :  the  civilized  state 
is  its  manhood.  Man  is  endowed  with  faculties  which  naturally  and 
ceaselessly  tend  to  a  high  civilization. 

The  civilized  and  the  savage  man  have  both  one  common  nature,— 


have  both  the  same  great  faculties.  The  difference  between  them  is 
like  the  difference  between  the  sapling  and  the  tree,  or  between  the 
babe  and  the  upgrown  man.  In  one,  the  natural  faculties  are  imde- 
veloped,  unimproved  :  in  the  other,  they  are  developed  freely.  But 
the  nature,  the  essential  elements  of  both  are  the  same.  A  faculty 
improved  is  still  the  same  faculty.  A  sentiment  enlightened,  is  still  the 
same  sentiment.  We  have  no  need  to  go  into  the  wilderness  therefore 
to  see  a  specimen  of  savage  life,  or  of  undeveloped  humanity.  We  may 
see  it  wherever  there  are  children.  To  see  man  in  his  primeval  state, 
and  detect  his  natural  characteristics,  we  have  only  to  go  into  the 
nursery.  Every  human  being  begins  life  a  savage.  The  savage  is  the 
child  upgrown  ;  full  in  his  bodily  energies,  but  lacking  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  The  child  is  the  savage  in  a  state  of  helplessness, 
lacking  the  bodily  power  of  the  up-grown  savage,  but  representing  the 
undeveloped  intellect  and  morals  of  the  savage.  The  cradle  and  the 
child  present  us  with  an  image  of  the  new-made  world,  and  man  in 
his  primeval  state.  The  child  is  the  savage  in  the  bosom  of  civilized 
life. 


THE  BIRTHRIGHT  OF  THE  POOR. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

Pining  within  some  humble  straw-roofed  shed, — 
In  rags,  unpitied,  care-worn,  and  ill-fed  ; — 
Or  else,  perchance,  lodged  in  some  dismal  hole, 
Where  cheerfulness  ne'er  beams  upon  the  soul ; — 
Deprived  of  heaven's  free  bounty — light  and  air. 
Of  all  that's  charming,  beautiful  and  fair, — 
The  poor  man's  hapless  but  confiding  wife 
Ushers  her  ill-starr'd  offspring  into  life. 
!No  merry  bells,  nor  brazen  cannon's  roar. 
Proclaim  the  glad  event  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
No  Gazatteer  nor  courtly  Herald's  voice 
Bids  starving  thousands  gratefully  rejoice : 
The  parents  hail  love's  tender  pledge  alone. 
And  fondly  smile  upon  their  first-born  son. 
New  ties  are  formed,  and  nature  fain  would  smile. 
Yea,  hope  would  seem  to  banish  care  awhile ; 
But  ^oon  the  maddening  fear  of  \Vant  destroys 
The  bliss  of  all  their  momentary  joys ; 
Stifles  each  tender  impulse  of  the  heart. 
And  bids  their  dawning  happiness  depart. 

Unlike  the  pampered  heirs  of  rank  and  wealth, — 
■Whose  luxuries  oft  prove  the  bane  of  health. 
The  infant  scion  of  the  rustic  poor, 
Though  rudely  nursed,  would  seem  to  thrive  the  more. 
In  spite  of  all  the  nameless  ills  that  prey 
Upon  the  opening  charms  of  infant  day  ; — 
The  hazards  from  neglect,  each  slight  mishap 
From  dangers  springing  up  at  every  step  ; — 
Kind  Providence  with  his  Almighty  arm 
Protects  the  Tyro  from  impending  harm  ; 
Conducts  his  tiny  footsteps  through  the  maze 
That  leads  to  youth's  expectant,  joyous  days. 

How  bright  the  promise  of  youth's  beauteous  mom, — 
As  yet  by  no  rude  blast  nor  tempest  torn  ; 
How  fair  the  prospect  opening  to  the  view, — 
Fancy  suggesting  pleasures  ever  new ; 
Scenes  of  delight,  constant,  unmixed  and  pure. 
As  lasting  as  th'  existence  we  endure  ; 
How  rich  the  distant  golden  fruit  appears, — 
That  in  abundance  springs  from  well-spent  years 
Of  industry ;  from  studious  minds,  and  hearts  controlled 
By  virtue's  influence, — joyous  to  behold. 
0  !  happy  youth,  with  such  delights  in  view 
The  world  would  be  a  paradise  to  you 
If  Nature's  boon,  bestoived  on  great  and  small. 
Might  now  as  freely  be  enjoyed  by  all! 
But  ah  !  the  grasping  scourges  o'j  the  state, 
Born  to  th'  ambitious  schemes  which  power  create  ; 
Nurtured  in  sordid  selfishness  and  pride, 
•With  stern  oppression  for  their  future  guide, — 
These  dare  usurp  a  universal  claim 
To  th'  exclusive  right  of  all ; — nor  blush  tor  shame 
To  plunder  wealth  as  'twere  from  door  to  door. 
And  steal  awav  the  birth-right  of  the  PooK. 
Shefield,  Jan.  6,  1849.  J.  W.  Kiso. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  MANCHESTER  TEA  PARTY,  ON  NOV.  27. 

(Concluded from  our  last.) 


I  say  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  views  of  other  men  who  diiFer  from 
me  ;  nor  do  I  wish  others  to  be  answerable  for  me  when  I  differ  from 
them.  I  am  not  even  answerable  for  every  thing  that  I  may  see  in  those 
"who  hold  the  same  opinions  as  myself.  You  distinguish  between  re- 
ligion and  hypocritical  professors :  distinguish  then  between  great 
political  principles,  and  ignorant  or  interested  parties  who  may  some- 
times advocate  them.  I  say  I  only  ask  for  the  liberty  of  free  dis- 
cussion. And  I  may  add,  that  I  have  always,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  kept 
myself  within  the  limits  of  free  and  fair  discussion.  I  have  dealt  fairly 
with  all.  I  have  not  shut  the  pages  of  my  publications  against  any 
man  because  he  opposed  mj^  principles.  If  I  have  shut  them  against 
any  parties,  it  has  been  against  those  who  have  been  in  favour  of  my 
views,  and  that  was  because  I  thought  they  did  not  advocate  those  views 
so  well  as  I  wished  them  to  be  advocated.  But  I  have  never  closed  my 
pages  against  a  man  who  opposed  my  principles.  I  have  proceeded 
honestly  and  fairly  and  Uberally  throughout.  I  have  done  to  others  as 
I  would  that  others  should  do  unto  me.  Why  then  do  the  Government 
prosecute  me  ?  Why  do  the  magistrates  recommend  the  Government  to 
prosecute  me?  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  that  they  dread  the  exercise  of 
a  natural  and  common  right ;  and  are  afraid,  that  unless  they  violate 
the  principles  of  liberty,  truth  and  righteousness  may  triumph  in  spite 
of  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  magistrate  in  Lancashire  that  re- 
commended my  prosecution  to  the  Government,  or  any  member  of  the 
Government  who  has  perused  the  reports  of  my  speeches,  believes  that 
1  am  an  advocate  of  physical  force.  Not  one  of  those  individuals,  after 
they  have  paid  any  attention  to  tlie  matter,  can  believe  that  I  am  a 
seditious  man  or  a  conspirator.  Yet,  in  the  indictment  I  am  charged 
"with  conspiring  with  a  number  of  individuals  in  Manchester,  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  the  Government  by  force,  causing  riots,  insur- 
rections, rebelUons,  &c.,  and  I  know  not  what  besides.  I  am  bound 
myself  in  £200,  and  Mr.  Hibbert  and  Mi-.  Ivie  Mackie  each  in  JlOO,  to 
appear  at  the  coming  assizes  at  Liverpool  to  answer  the  charge.  They 
do  not  tell  me  what  witnesses  are  to  appear  against  me  ;  much  less 
what  things  those  "svitnesses  have  to  witness  against  me.  I  am,  as  yet, 
in  the  dark  on  these  points.  I  got  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  which  cost 
J;l  1.5s.  6d.,  and  this  is  all  the  information  that  I  have  received  respec- 
ting the  trial,  with  the  exception,  that  the  trial  may  come  on  about  the 
11th  of  December,  or  at  some  other  time  from  that  to  tlie  close  of  the 
assizes.  Many  of  you  remember  that  I  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  a 
miserable  ceU  under  your  Town  Hall.  I  care  not  what  may  be  the 
opinion  of  your  Town  Councillors  as  to  the  state  of  those  cells,  but  I 
say  it  is  an  infinite  shame  for  men  who  make  pretensions  to  humanity, 
to  say  nothing  of  Christianity,  to  thrust  any  man  into  such  a  hole  as 
that  into  which  they  thrust  me.  True,  they  had  white-washed  the 
"walls,  but  they  had  not  cleared  away  the  black  beetles.  They  had  per- 
haps swept  the  floor  of  the  cell,  but  they  had  left  that  most  loathsome 
and  nasty  concern  in  the  cell,  "v^ithin  a  yard  or  so  of  my  very  nose. 
Then  look  at  the  tortures  purposely  inflicted.  Those  that  had  me  in 
charge,  pointed  me  to  a  plank  fixed  to  the  wall,  about  a  foot  in  breadth, 
and  told  me  that  that  was  to  be  my  bed.  When  I  requested  them,  they 
gave  me  a  board,  that  I  might  make  myself  room  to  lie  down  upon. 
They  also  brought  me  a  rug,  a  blanket,  and  a  quilt,  all  black  and  dirty, 
and  to  a  man  accustomed  to  such  accommodations  as  myself,  most 
loathsome  and  revolting.  Yet  those  most  "wretched  accommodations 
"were  all  of  mere  favour,  they  gave  me  to  understand,  and  I  gave  them 
thanks  for  them.  They  did  something  else,  even  worse  than  imprison- 
ing me.  Although  bail  was  offered  for  me  early  in  the  morning,  they 
would  not  take  it,  simply  because  the  election  at  Bolton  was  not  over. 
It  is  true  they  afterwards  accepted  bail  from  'Ms.  Hibbert  and  3Ir.  Ivie 
Mackie,  but  they  would  not  have  accepted  even  that,  if  they  had  not 
received  intelligence  that  the  election  was  over,  and  that  Barker  could 
do  no  more  harm.  Thus  it  is  quite  evident,  that  they  kidnapped  me  to 
take  me  away  from  the  Bolton  election.  They  put  lies  into  the  news- 
papers, to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  on  the  look  out  for  me  for  some 
time,  but  that  I  had  kept  out  of  the  way  ;  whereas  I  had  lectured  at 
Bolton  according  to  public  announcement  on  the  Friday  night  previous, 
and  gone  up  and  down  in  Manchester,  and  about  Lancashire,  for  five 
weeks  after  the  assizes,  so  that  they  had  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
arresting  me  earlier,  if  they  had  wished  to  do  so.  How  was  it  that 
they  did  noi  arrest  me  then  ?    They  were  in  hopes  I  should  be  quiet, 


and  keep  at  home,  when  I  heard  that  a  warrant  was  out  against  me  ; 
and  they  found  themselves  mistaken.  I  still  went  up  and  down 
lecturing  as  usual.  And  I  every  where  made  friends.  They  were 
grieved  to  see  that  a  Democrat  could  make  such  a  stir  among  the 
people.  They  were  especially  grieved  to  see  so  many  prepared  to  favour 
my  election  for  Bolton.  It  was  not  for  my  lecture  at  Preston  that  they 
laid  hold  of  me ;  it  was  in  order  that  they  might  secure  me  from  attend- 
ing the  Bolton  election.  I  say  that  their  interference  witli  me  was 
most  unjust.  I  will  not  say  it  was  un-English,  for  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  vice  is  un-English  :  but  I  will  say  this,  that  it  was  a  vile,  a  dirty 
and  an  infamous  deed,  which  nothing  but  nobility,  and  the  sycophants 
of  nobility,  could  have  perpetrated.  Well,  they  let  me  oft"  when  there 
seemed  no  further  danger  of  my  election.  During  my  confinement  I 
was  returned  as  member  for  the  Borough  of  Bolton,  by  a  majority  of 
ten  to  one,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  should  happen  after  all  to  sit 
for  Bolton.     {Loud  cheers.) 

But  I  am  to  be  tried  at  the  Liverpool  assizes,  which  begin  on  the  11th 
of  December.  I  am  charged  with  conspiring  with  a  number  of  men  to 
overturn  the  Government  :  I,  a  man  that  never  conspired  even  for  a 
good  purpose, — a  man  that  has  advocated  the  principles  of  ultra  Demo- 
cracy, to  be  sure,  but  who  has  never  uttered  a  word,  even  in  the  most 
excited  moment  of  his  life,  that  could  be  construed  into  a  recommenda- 
tion of  violence,  or  that  had  the  tendency  to  excite  people  to  insun-ec- 
tion  or  rebellion.  In  the  Indictment,  I  am  charged  with  attending  four 
meetings,  yet  at  the  time  those  meetings  were  held,  I  was  many  miles 
away  on  each  occasion.  The  Indictment  charges  me  with  being  here 
on  the  1st  of  April ;  whereas  on  that  day  I  was  at  home  with  my  fa- 
mily. It  charges  me  with  attending  another  unlawful  meeting  on  the 
21st  of  April,  and  at  that  time  I  was  speaking  at  a  meeting  on  Skircoat 
Moor,  Halifax.  It  charges  me  with  being  at  Manchester  on  .June  11th, 
and  I  was  preaching  at  Fai-nhill,  a  place  near  Skipton,  that  day. 

And  as  for  conspiracy,  I  have  conspired  with  no  individual,  for  any 
object.  I  have  never  even  advocated  physical  force,  much  less  joined 
in  a  conspiracy.  I  have  used  my  right  of  free  discussion,  but  I  have 
used  it  in  the  best  way  I  knew,  and  always  peaceably.  And  if  I  am  to 
be  treated  as  a  criminal, — if  I  am  to  be  punished,  it  is  for  my  advocacy 
of  truth  and  right. 

Still,  I  may  be  convicted.  The  Government  have  so  many  villains 
at  work,  that  no  one  is  safe.  Look  at  that  horrible  compound  of  inso- 
lence and  villany  called  Powell.  And  who  can  be  sure  but  that  the 
authorities  have  some  Powell  in  reserve  for  the  coming  assizes  ?  And 
who  can  be  secure  under  a  G  overnment  that  can  employ  such  creatures  ? 
I  shall  utter  no  falsehoods  :  I  shall  attempt  no  bravado.  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  look  on  my  prosecution  as  a  light  matter  ;  nor  do  I  look  on 
Government  as  a  trifling  foe.  I  do  not  defy  the  Government.  I  have 
no  wish  to  irritate  or  em-age  them.  I  know  how  strong  they  are,  and 
how  weak  I  am  ;  and  I  should  be  mad  to  defy  or  provoke  them  unne- 
cessarily. But  I  shall  tell  the  truth.  I  shall  tell  them  of  their  unjust 
proceedings.  I  shall  tell  them  what  I  think  and  feel.  I  saj',  then,  that 
they  are  treating  me  most  unjustly  and  inhumanly.  They  are  insult- 
ing me.  And  they  are  not  only  insulting  me,  but  yon,  and  the  -whole 
of  the  people  of  England,  in  this  prosecution.  {Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
I  say — I  think  myself  bound  to  say — that  I  not  only  have  done  nothing 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  this  country,  but  that  I  have  laboured  more  than 
most  men  in  it,  both  to  promote  its  peace  and  its  pi-osperity.  I  am 
satisfied  that  my  publications,  speeches,  and  lectures,  have  done  more 
than  the  publication,  speeches,  and  lectures  of  any  single  individual  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  prevent  insurrec- 
tions and  riots.  I  have  published,  during  the  year  that  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  nearly  thi'ee  millions  of  tracts,  great  and  small,  on  politics,  which 
is  a  greater  amount  than  has  been  published  by  any  other  single  indi- 
vidual, whether  Whig  or  Tory.  And  in  every  thing  I  have  published, 
I  have  not  only  discountenanced  riots,  insurrections,  and  other  forms  of 
violence,  but  inculcated  peace. 

Yes,  but,  say  some,  you  have  been  extravagant  in  your  opinions, 
and  violent  in  your  language.  I  answer,  my  opinions,  in  my  judgment, 
are  moderate.  They  go  beyond  the  opinions  of  many  others,  but  not 
beyond  the  truth.  As  for  violent  language,  my  conviction  is,  that  what 
some  call  my  violent  language,  has  tended  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
country.  I  have  gained  a  great  many  friends  by  my  plain  speaking. 
When  my  readers  and  hearers  saw  that  I  was  not  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  do  justice  to  the  Aristocracy,  they  have  paid  more  regard  to 
my  words,  when  I  dissuaded  them  from  deeds  of  violence.  They  were 
all  the  more  in  love  "with  me  for  my  bold  and  faithful  speaking,  and 
therefore  hearkened  the  more  to  me  when  recommending  peace.    If  L 
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had  been  less  faithful  or  vehement  in  my  speeches  and  my  writings,  I 
should  not  liave  been  so  able  to  preserve  the  people  within  the  limits  of 
peace  and  order.  I  take  to  myself  credit,  therefore,  not  only  for  not 
having  done  anything  to  encourage  violence,  but  for  having  done  a  great 
deal  to  promote  peace. 

And  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  where  I  have  lectured  most,  and 
where  my  publications  have  been  most  extensively  circulated,  there  has 
been  the  least  inclination  shown  to  create  disturbance  ;  and  where  I  have 
lectured  least,  and  where  my  publications  have  been  least  circulated,  the 
people  have,  in  general,  been  the  most  disposed  to  turbulence,  and  shown 
most  signs  of  riotousness.  The  Government  have  not  only  done  an 
unjust  thing,  but  an  inexpedient  thing,  in  prosecuting  a  moral  force 
advocate.  1  have  no  desire  that  Government  should  take  what  I 
say,  as  a  sign  of  any  lack  of  hatred  of  their  tyrannical  proceedings.  If 
I  have  confined  myself  to  peaceful  measures,  it  has  been  because  I  be- 
lieved 1  could  best  undermine  their  system  of  injustice  and  oppression 
by  that  means.  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  sought  their  overthrow  as 
a  political  party.  T  want  not  to  gloss  over  any  truth.  I  am  as  great  a 
foe  to  our  aristocratic  tyrants  as  1  ever  was  ;  and  if  I  Hve,  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power,  in  a  peaceful  way,  by  God's  help,  to  bring  their  power  to 
a  speedy  and  eternal  end.  I  shall  do  nothing,  I  trust,  in  the  way  of 
violence.  All  my  efforts  have  been  of  a  peaceful  character  thus  far, 
and  I  mean  my  efforts  for  the  future  to  be  the  same.  That  I  believe  is 
the  only  way  to  effect  a  thorough  reform  in  our  government  affairs. 

I  have  no  great  fears  with  respect  to  the  result  of  my  trial.  I  may 
be  confined  two  years  in  a  dungeon  ;  but  I  have  a  strong  and  a  tough 
constitution,  made  strong  and  tough  by  fourteen  years'  teetotalism ; 
{cheers)  and  I  think  I  can  live  two  years  in  a  dungeon,  and  have,  per- 
haps, when  I  come  out,  some  ten  or  twelve  years'  labour  in  me.  _  I  hope 
so.  And  I  have  no  great  fears  with  respect  to  the  effect  which  this 
prosecution  will  have  upon  the  cause  which  I  have  advocated.  Those 
who  attempt  to  crush  great  principles  of  truth,  will  rather  bruise  them- 
selves. My  conviction  is,  that  those  who  attempt  to  check  the  spread 
of  truth,  can  only  succeed,  at  the  utmost,  for  a  while.  The  truth  can- 
not be  kept  back' for  ever.  It  will,  at  last,  break  forth  as  a  mighty  tor- 
rent, overwhelm  all  that  oppose  it,  and  carry  them  away  in  spite  of 
themselves. 

A  portion  of  my  countrymen  have  not  done  me  justice.  They  stand 
aloof  from  me,  not  because  they  consider  my  political  principles  to  be 
bad  or  defective,  but  because  I  hold  peculiar  views  on  religious  subjects, 
and  take  the  liberty  to  express  myself  freely  on  rehgious  matters.  They 
cannot  distinguish,  I  suppose,  between  supporting  the  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion in  political  matters,  and  supporting  heresy,  or  what  they  call 
heresy,  in  religious  matters.  Others,  however,  have  shown  more  sym- 
pathy than  I  could  ever  have  looked  for.  And  I  must  not  forget,  that 
the  numbers  of  my  friends  have  greatly  increased  since  Government 
commenced  their  proceedings  against  me.  I  have  more  friends,  and 
more  ardent,  devoted  friends,  since  I  became  the  subject  of  Government 
persecution,  than  I  ever  had  before.  The  kindness  and  liberality  which 
my  friends  have  manifested  towards  me,  has  greatly  affected  my  heart, 
the  heart  of  my  wife,  the  hearts  of  my  children,  and  the  hearts  of  my 
kindred  generally.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  asking  any  one  for  a 
penny  to  assist  me  in  my  Government  prosecution,  nor  have  I  asked 
any  one  to  assist  me.  But  my  friends  have  come  forward  unsohcited  to 
aid  me,  and  they  have  asked  others  to  help  them  in  aiding  me  ;  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  succeeded  has  greatly  affected  me.  I  have 
indeed  many  friends,  and  I  sincerely  thank  them  for  their  kindness.  I 
feel  more  than  ever  wedded  to  the  cause  which  I  have  been  advocating, 
in  consequence  of  the  kindness  of  my  friends. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  I  look  forward  to  what  may  be  the 
result  of  my  approaching  trial,  without  any  serious  apprehension.  I 
trust  that  I  shall  take  no  harm.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  should  be  im- 
prisoned, it  would  prove  a  terrible  grief  to  my  wife,  and  no  light  trial  to 
me.  Yet  even  my  wife  will  not  be  comfortless.  She  knows  that  if  I 
am  imprisoned,  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  tnith  and  righteousness  ;  and 
she  had  rather  see  me  in  prison  for  doing  my  duty,  tlian  rewarded 
for  neglecting  it.  I  say  I  trust  I  shall  take  no  harm  myself,  and  though 
my  wife  and  children  will  suffer,  there  is  a  just  God,  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  make  the  affliction  of  his  creatures  work  for  their  good,  and 
I  believe  he  will  turn  to  good  whatever  may  befal  my  family.  And  with 
respect  to  my  oimi  comfort,  I  cannot  think,  whatever  the  Government 
can  do,  that  they  will  be  able  to  destroy  my  comfort  altogether.  They 
may  put  me  into  a  dark  dungeon,  but  I  certainly  shall  carry  a 
little  light  into  it.  {C/ieers.)  They  may  tie  my  tongue,  but  they  can- 
not entirely  fetter  my  thoughts.    And  I  am  not  certain  but  that  a  httle 


experience  in  a  new  way  of  life,  may  turn  to  some  advantage  both  to  me 
and  others,  in  the  end.  A  man  that  is  writing  his  life,  as  I  am,  may 
find  it  no  small  advantage  to  have  his  story  enriched  with  incidents  of 
this  description.  Government,  by  causing  me  to  live  in  a  dungeon  for 
awhile,  may  give  me  knowledge  on  subjects  which  I  might  not  other- 
wise understand,  and  enable  me  to  ^vrite  on  matters  that  I  never  should 
have  dreamed  of  if  left  alone.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  if 
anything  evil  happens,  good  mil  be  brought  out  of  it,  just  as  the  light 
by  which  we  are  assembled  is  brought  out  of  smoke.  I  believe  that 
both  with  respect  to  myself,  my  family,  and  the  people  of  England,  the 
result  will  be  such  as  to  give  us,  in  the  long  run,  occasion  for  rejoicing. 
And  I  should  not  at  all  wonder,  if  the  Government  themselves  do  not 
learn  some  useful  lesson  from  the  result  of  their  proceedings  towards  the 
advocates  of  truth  and  righteousness.  (Turning  round  and  looking  at 
the  clock  :)  I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  the  clock  had  gone  so  far  or  so 
fast.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  friends,  for  the  attention  vrith  which  you 
have  listened  to  me.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Hibbert  and  Mr.  Ivie  Mackie 
for  offering  bail  for  me,  and  for  their  continued  manifestations  of  kind- 
ness. 

WiU  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  as  there  has  been  something  said  about 
teetotalism,  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks.  Abstinence  from 
these  things  would  not  only  tend  to  your  own  good,  but  promote  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  You  will  perhaps  not  be  greatly 
offended,  if  I  sing  you  a  teetotal  song.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Barker  then 
sang  the  song  commencing — 

Sparkling  and  bright  in  its  liquid  light 
Is  the  water  in  our  glasses. 

And  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  applause.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
moved  to  him  for  his  able  lecture,  which  was  carried  with  three  times 
three  Cheers. 

THE  LAW  OF  ENTAIL  AND  PRIMOGENITURE. 


SlE,- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  People. 

London,  Dec.  21s«,  1848. 


I  wish  to  see  you  expose  the  law  of  Entail  with  as  much  correctness 
in  minute  particulars,  as  you  already  do  with  truth  and  force  as  to  generals. 
Any  slight  inaccuracy  will  be  set  down  by  all  candid  readers  to  your  non- 
professional education,  but  the  bigots  and  knaves  will  catch  at  such  things, 
and  persuade  their  dupes  not  to  attend  to  you.  In  your  strictures  on  Sir  C. 
Eardley's  speech,  you  speak  of  Entails,  in  England,  as  being  binding  for  t^co 
existing  lives,  and  one  non-existing  life  beyond  :  in  Scotland,  as  being  perpe- 
tual ;  *  you  mention  also  your  idea,  that  a  Peer,  if  reduced  to  poverty,  loses 
his  Peerage.  Now,  in  England,  the  law  of  Entail  is  substantially  this — a  man 
may  secure  the  transmission  of  land  to  as  many  living  persons  in  succession 
as  he  pleases,  as  tenants  in  tail ;  the  longest  survivor  may  disentail,  if  he  have 
no  son — at  pleasure  :  if  he  have  a  son,  with  the  consent  of  the  son,  provided 
the  latter  be  of  full  age.  If  the  last  survivor  die,  leaving  an  infant  son,  this 
son  is  tenant  in  tail,  without  power  of  disentailing,  till  of  age.  If  he  marry, 
as  he  may,  before  that  age,  and  have  a  son,  this  son  becomes  heir  in  tail,  and. 
the  estate  is  tied  up  for  a  further  period  of  21  years.  All  this  is,  supposing 
the  series  of  existing  persons  named  in  the  deed  or  will  creating  the  entail, 
all  to  die  issueless,  except  the  longest  liver.  If  any  one  of  the  others  die, 
leaving  a  son,  the  estate  passes  in  the  same  way  as  above,  down  this  new  line, 
and  the  claims  of  the  remaining  persons  in  the  first  series  may  be  defeated. 
If  it  be  wished  absolutely  to  secure  each  of  them  possessing,  the  settlement 
may  be  upon  each  of  them  for  life,  in  succession,  and  upon  the  heir  of  the 
survivor,  in  tail.  The  usual  course  of  settlement  in  England  and  Ireland  is 
this. — Father,  tenant  in  tail — eldest  son,  aged  21.  The  son,  whose  right  is 
indefeasible  to  succeed  at  his  father's  death,  says,  '  I  wish  to  marry,  but  have 
no  money  to  support  a  wife.'  The  father  says,  '/  wish  to  provide  for  my 
younger  children,  but  have  no  funds.'  The  two  make  a  bargain — the  son  con- 
sents to  disentail,  and  to  take  an  estate  for  life  in  the  land,  with  remainder  to 
the  first  and  other  sons  of  his  proposed  marriage,  in  tail,  and  to  charge  the 
estate  with  a  provision  for  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  father  agrees  to  make 
the  son  an  allowance,  and  to  charge  the  estate  with  a  'jointure  '  for  the  son's 
wife.  So  matters  go  on  till  the  next  generation  when  the  same  ceremony  is 
repeated.  So  that,  you  observe,  the  land  may,  by  the  concord  of  fathers 
and  eldest  sous  for  successive  generations,  be  tied  up  for  ever.  When  the.ie 
arrangements  are  not  made,  the  estate  descends  on  the  son,  who,  as  tenant  in 
tail,  may  alienate,  if  childless,  at  once.  The  proceas  of  disentailing  is  sim- 
plified by  3  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  74.  It  was  formerly  very  tedious  and  costly. 
Entails  are  no  longer  po-petual  in  Scotland.  The  Statute  11  and  12  V.  c.  36. 
passed  last  Session,  enables  an  heir  of  entail  in  possession,  to  alienate  under 
certain  circumstances ;  at  pleasure,  under  other  different  circumstances — to  do 

*  This  was  Sir  C.  Eardley's  view. 
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so  with  certain  specified  conditions.  The  system  of  tying  up  land  does  mischief 
enongh  here  and  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  aggravated  by  other  bad  laws, 
flesh  and  blood  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  last  an 
Act  {11  and  12  Y.  c.  4S.)  was  passed,  giving  large  powers  to  Tenants  for  Ufa, 
Tenants  in  tail,  Mortgagees,  &c.,  to  sell  incumbered  lands.  The  state  of  things 
which  wrung  this  Act  from  Parliament  is  thus  described,  see  Jlr.  llonsell's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  4th,  1848: — 'In  very  many  cases, 
where  encumbered  estates  had  faUen  under  the  management  of  the  Law  Courts, 
the  district  usually  rather  resembled  one  that  had  been  plundered  by  an 
enemy,  than  a  locality  under  an  enlightened  Government  !  !  and  in  a  country 
that  had  long  been  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war.'  Such  is  the  effect  of 
'  Entail  and  Primogeniture,'  and  such  is  their  tendincy  here,  though  miti- 
gated by  commercial  wealth,  an  indomitable  industry,  and  by  the  higher  van- 
tage ground,  which  the  insulted  middle  and  lower  classes  are  enabled  to  take. 
Wherever  such  laws  are  left  directly  to  operate,  the  sum  of  national  wealth  is 
diminished  proportionably.  Why  should  not  land  be  as  marketable  as  other 
property  1  Why,  indeed,  except  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a  baneful  class.  You 
may  judge  what  a  howl  they  and  their  myrmidons  set  up  against  Romilly  the 
Solicitor  General,  to  whom  the  above  useful  Act  is  greatly  due.  See  his 
speeches  in  the  debate  upon  it.  He  is  the  worthy  son  of  the  noble-minded 
Law  Keformer,  and  my  quarrel  is  not  with  those  like  him,  but  with  the  stupid 
bigots  who  struggle  to  control  them.  To  return :  if  a  trader  possess  personal 
property,  and  by  possessing  it,  acquire  credit  and  incur  debt,  the  law  does  not 
allow  heirs  of  entail  and  reversioners  of  his  bales  of  cloth,  or  his  sugar  hogs- 
heads, to  start  up  with  their  claims.  The  law  says  ''  no,  you  gained  credit  on 
the  assumption  that  all  these  were  your  own,  and  your  creditors  shall  have 
them.'  Without  going  this  length  as  to  land,  let  entails  be  forbidden  in 
future,  and  let  every  laud-owner  who  is  in  debt,  be  compelled  to  sell  his  land, 
and  divide  the  money  between  his  creditors  and  those  who  claim  subsequent 
estates.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Peers,  although  stripped  of  all  property,  retain 
their  absurd  privilege  of  hereditary  legislation — hence  many  of  the  jobs,  pen- 
sions, and  sinecures  which  now  flourish  at  the  people's  expense.  You  can 
make  any  use  you  please  of  these  remarks,  either  printing  them  entire,  or 
incorporating  them  in  your  future  strictures  upon  our  odious  Aristocratic 
system. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

PoBLICOLA. 

IRISH  PAUPERS. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  entire  sum  expended  in  Manchester,  in  relieving 
Irish  poor,  during  two  years  of  very  bad  trade — 1826  and  1827 — was  £Q,11i, 
giving  an  average  for  the  whole  period  of  rather  less  than  £60  a  week.  Last 
year  our  weekly  expenditure  in  out-door  relief,  to  Irish  paupers,  was  frequently 
upwards  of  £400,  or  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  per  annum:  and  this,  too,  during 
a  period  when  the  ratepayers  of  Manchester  were  suffering  move  from  conT- 
mercial  depression  than  at  any  time  during  the  previous  twenty  years. 
When  the  Irish  poor-law  was  passed,  it  was  generally  understood  that,  in 
future,  the  property  of  Ireland  would  be  forced  to  maintain  the  poverty  of 
Ireland.  The  ratepayers  of  Manchester,  and  of  most  of  the  other  large  towns 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  can  tell,  from  sad  experience,  how  far  the 
result  has  fallen  short  of  these  expectations.  Since  the  poor-law  came  into 
operation,  the  system  of  depopulation — of  converting  small  potato  farms  into 
large  grazing  farms— has  been  going  on  much  more  rapidly  than  formerly, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  depressed  peasantry  seek  refuge  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  Those  who  can  raise  a  little  money  emigrate  to  Canada  or 
the  United  States ;  those  who  are  utterly  destitute  conti-ive  to  make  their 
•way  over  to  England. 

From  an  official  return  lately  published  in  the  Dublin  papers,  it  appears 
that  since  the  year  1S41,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  in 
Ireland  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  171,3:34.  If  we  suppose  that  each  farm  gave 
subsistence  to  a  family  of  five  persons,  the  total  population  swept  oft"  the  land 
by  this  wholesale  clearance  system,  must  have  been  upwards  of  800,000  persons 
To  balance  that,  however,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  Ireland, 
comparing  1848  with  1841,  is  very  encouraging  to  those  who  look  with  favour 
on  the  large  farm  system.  AYhile  the  number  of  families  living  on  the  soil 
appears  to  have  diminished  nearly  200,000,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  no  less  than  199,2.57  If  the  land- 
holders of  Ireland  will  persist  in  converting  arable  land  into  mere  grazing 
farms,  which  give  little  or  no  employment  to  the  population,  they  must  be 
made  to  provide,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  the  tenantry  whom  they  have  dis- 
possessed. In  other  words,  the  Irish  poor-lawfmust  no  longer  be  a  sham,  but 
a  reality,  or  else  the  land-holders  of  Ireland  must  prepare  themselves  for  a  very 
gloomy  alternative.— i/anc/i&sfer  Ecaminer  and  Times. 


THE  FEAST  AND  THE  FALL  OF  THE  DESPOTS. 

There  were  three  monavchs  fierce  and  strong,  tliree  despots  old  and  hoar 
They  made  a  league  to  seize  the  earth,  and  rule  it  evermore.  ' 

From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  from  utmost  sea  to  sea 
They  cast  their  yoke  upon  the  world,  and  measured  it  in  three.' 


The  first  he  was  a  haughty  king,  his  look  appalled  the  lands ; 

Gore-clotted  was  his  iron  heel,  blood-sprinkled  were  his  hands. 

He  made  his  throne  of  human  skulk,  and  all  around  his  seat 

Towns  blazed,  and  hecatombs  of  men  were  slaughtered  at  his  feet. 

The  second  was  of  graver  mien,  his  looks  were  meek  and  staid. 

But  black  and  bitter  was  his  heart,  and  bitterest  when  he  prayed. 

He  sent  his  emissaries  forth  o'er  all  the  earth  abroad. 

And  men  were  taught  to  curse  mankind,  and  hate,  for  love  of  God. 

They  spread  the  rack,  they  fired  the  stake,  they  raised  the  gibbet  high. 

And  with  the  blood  of  harmless  men,  did  outrage  to  the  sky. 

The  third  great  king  that  ruled  the  earth,  sat  gloomy  in  his  den  ; 

Supreme  was  he  o'er  brutal  hearts,  the  lord  of  savage  men. 

He  loved  the  darkness  and  the  mist,  the  glorious  light  abhorred ; 

A  greater  scourge  to  human  kind  than  famine  or  the  sword. 

He  ground  their  faces  to  the  dust,  and  with  his  dull  cold  eyes. 

Cast  blight  upon  the  suffering  earth,  and  gloom  upon  the  skies. 

And  these  three  met  in  pomp  and  pride  in  Pandemonium  deep. 

To  join  their  hands,  renew  their  league,  and  high  rejoicing  keep. 

Hell's  gorgeous  palace  glowed  with  light,  and  myriads  came  to  see. 

And  rent  the  air  with  joyous  shouts,  to  hail  the  mighty  three. 

A  million  trumps  began  to  sound,  ten  thousand  guns  to  roar. 

As,  first  of  the  assembled  guests,  down  rushed  impetuous  Wak. 

He  sat  him  on  his  glittering  throne,  and  clasped  his  battle  sword. 

While  nations  quivered  at  his  glance,  and  owned  him  mightiest  Lord. 

Iktolerance  next,  in  purple  robes,  his  rich  tiara  worn. 

Drove  down  his  swift  triumphal  ear,  by  priests  and  flameus  borne. 

And  bending  knees  and  solemn  chaunt,  and  fear-impeded  breath. 

Proclaimed  the  coming  of  a  King  whose  jealousy  was  death. 

And  next  came  bloated  Ihnorance,  high  in  his  rumbling  car, 

Whose  panting  steeds  and  grating  wheels  came  toiling  ifrom  afar. 

Unwieldy  on  his  throne  he  stepped,  while  from  the  '  rabble  rout,' 

Arose  fierce  yell  and  joyous  cry,  and  wild  incessant  shout. 

Hell  made  them  welcome,  one  and  all,  and  its  abysses  rung. 

Till  cave  to  rock,  and  rock  to  cave,  the  startling  echoes  flung. 

The  myriad  lamps  that  gem  for  aye  its  adamantine  dome, 

Poured  forth  a  flood  of  sparkling  light,  to  hail  the  despots  home. 

The  people's  voice  and  clapping  hands,  and  pealing  organ  swell. 

And  cymbal  sound  and  trumpet  blast,  made  jubilee  in  heU. 

War  rose  exultant  from  his  seat,  while  round  the  applauses  ran. 

And  fiUed  a  goblet  large  to  drink  'The  Misery  of  Man.' 

They  filled  the  goblets  to  the  brim,  with  wine  as  thick  as  gore. 

And  drank  the  toast  with  shouts  of  mirth  repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  'Misery  to  man,'  they  cried,  'and  woe,  and  hate,  and  fear, 

And  empire  evermore  to  us,  who  sit  in  conclave  here  ! 

'  The  earth  was  ours  in  times  of  yore ;  it  shall  be  ours  to-day  ; 

We'll  share  it  out  between  us  three,  and  govern  it  for  aye. 

'Ours  be  the  blood  of  human  kind,  ours  be  the  tears  and  groans. 

The  wail  of  millions  steeped  in  woe,  the  homage  to  oui-  thrones. 

'  Hurra  !  hurra  !  the  world  is  ours  !'    And  hell  in  aU  its  lairs 

Repeated  with  a  myriad  tongues—'  Hurra  !  the  world  is  theirs !' 

But  high  above  the  festal  din  a  sudden  sound  was  heard, 

A  noise  as  of  a  mighty  storm,  when  earth  and  heaven  are  stirred. 

The  lights  of  Pandemonium  sunk  in  darkness  and  in  cloud ; 

The  adamantine  dome  was  rent — the  rocks  and  mountains  bowed. 

And  thunders  roared,  and  lightenings  flew,  and  crags,  uprooted,  fell ; 

War,  struck  with  terror,  hid  liis  face,  and  fear  o'ershadowed  hell. 

IsTOLEEANCB  shuddercd  in  his  robes,  and  at  the  awful  sound. 
Stark  as  he  sat,  dull  Ignobakcb  fell  reeling  to  the  ground. 

Then  all  was  still — the  thunders  ceased — the  myriads  held  their  breath. 
And  a  loud  voice,  pervading  space,  pronoimced  their  doom  of  death. 

*  Tyrants  !'  it  said,  '  of  human  kind,  for  ages  drunk  with  gore ; 
Your  reign  is  past,  your  race  is  run,  the  world  is  yours  no  more. 
'  Peace  shall  descend  to  bless  mankind,  and  Charity  shall  smile. 
And  grateful  Knowiedge  pour  her  fruits  to  earth's  remotest  isle. 

You've  reigned  supreme  o'er  human  hearts  since  Time's  remotest  day, 
Your  hour  is  come,  your  doom  pronounced,  your  empire  passed  away.' 
The  loud  voice  ceased — the  kings  were  dumb,  down  from  their  thrones  they 
The  angels  hailed  the  happy  sight,  but  grief  pervaded  hell.  [fell  ; 

C.  iLlCKAT. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


PLAIN  SPEAKING. 

The  following  is  from  a  aermon  preached  by  T.  W.  Higginaon,  of  Kewbury- 
port,  America,  on  November  30th,  1848. 

I  listened  this  week  to  Frederick  Douglass  ;  and  as  I  sat  and  looked  at  that 
extraordinary  man,  and  trembled  before  the  volcanic  words  in  which  the  ac- 
cumulated wrongs  of  an  outraged  race  burst  their  way  through  his  soul — and 
heard  the  depth  of  fiery  earnestness  with  which  he  depicted  his  own  and  his 
brothers'  bondage — and  the  withering  sarcasm  with  which  he  denounced  the 
hypocritical  religion  of  this  slaveholding  nation — when  I  heard  this,  and 
remembered  that  this  man  himself,  body,  soul,  God-given  genius  and  all,  was 
himself  once  the  victim  of  this  terrible  institution,  (and  that  three  millions 
were  there  still,  and  more  coming,)  I  felt,  good  heavens  !  as  if  I  were  a  recreant 
to  humanity,  to  let  one  Sunday  pass  in  the  professed  preaching  of  Christianity, 
and  leave  the  name  of  Slavekt  unmentioned  !  I  felt  it  a  base,  selfish  slug- 
gishness in  me  ever  to  let  that  fearful  institution  so  pass  from  my  thoughts  as 
to  omit  the  mention  of  its  name,  at  least,  in  prayer  or  in  preaching ;  and,  so 
help  me  God,  I  never  will  again. 

And  when,  farther,  I  thought  of  the  position  of  this  man  among  us ;  coming 
to  us  with  his  genius,  his  virtues,  his  burning  eloquence,  his  sacred  cause, — 
coming  and  going  without  enthusiasm,  without  applause  -  almost  without  a 
friendly  hand  to  grasp  his  in  sympathy; — and  when,  on  the  other  side,  I 
recalled  the  enthusiasm  you  had  called  up  within  but  a  few  days,  at  the  name 
of  a  man  you  never  saw — a  man  of  no  genius,  no  eloquence,  no  sacred  cause — 
not  a  known  virtue  even,  (save  brute  courage,  and  that  common  honesty  you 
would  feel  insulted  if  I  denied  to  any  one  of  you,) — ^when  I  looked  on  this 
picture  and  then  on  this  ! — I  felt  how  low,  how  base,  our  moral  standard,  and 
how  thankful  I  would  be  that  God  had  placed  me  where  even  my  weak  voice 
might  be  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  against  the  oppressor. 

You  call  this  fanaticism.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  fanatic ;  but  I  have  no  fear 
of  being  called  so.  There  are  times  and  places  where  human  feeling  is  called 
fanaticism, — times  and  places  where  it  would  seem  that  a  man  could  only 
escape  the  charge  of  fanaticism  by  being  a  moral  iceberg. 

The  duty  of  every  preacher  who  is  a  man,  and  not  a  machine,  is  to  grapple 
with  sin  in  high  places — sin  in  the  majority — sin  that  is  popular.  It  would 
be  pleasanter  to  bury  all  our  sins,  and  only  give  thanks ;  but  it  cannot  be.  I 
must  speak  what  is  in  my  mind,  or  nothing.  I  cannot  say  Peace,  Peace,  when 
there  is  n&  Peace.  There  is  alwaj's  occasion  for  thanksgiving.  But  until  we 
rise  to  disinterestedness  and  to  love,  our  acknowledgments  are  unmeaning, — 
God  hears  us  not,  God  sees  us  not — our  thanksgivings  are  as  the  idle  wind. 
'I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,' said  our  Father. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

The  leading  principles  of  Phrenologj-  are  the  following ; — '  That  the  brain 
is  the  medium  through  which  all  human  passion,  sentiment,  and  intellect  are 
manifested, — that  the  force  and  degree  of  these  manifestations  depend  (other 
things  being  equal)  upon  the  size  of  that  organ, — that  the  size  of  the  brain,  or 
any  particular  portion  of  it,  can  in  general  be  accurately  determined,  during 
life,  from  an  outward  examination  of  the  human  scull, — that  the  brain  is  com- 
posed of  a  congeries  of  organs,  having  each  its  peculiar  function,  namely,  the 
manifestation  of  a  peculiar  faculty,  sentiment,  or  passion,  and  having  that 
office  alone.' 

The  Phrenologists  believe,  that  they  have  enabled  themselves  to  demonstrate 
these  principles,  by  observations  upon  a  world  of  facts.  After  forty  years  of 
patient  labour  and  investigation,  they  believe  they  have  discovered  the  pecu- 
liar function  of  each  portion  of  the  brain,  and  demonstrated  the  true  natural 
faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

'  These  conclusions  are  not  derived  from  an  examination  of  any  peculiar 
people.  All  human  kind  have  passed  under  their  observation—  from  the  rude 
Tartar  to  the  most  enlightened  European — the  children  of  the  sun,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  earth's  frozen  regions — the  educated  and  the  ignorant — all 
colours,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men — the  ancients,  from  their  decayed 
sepulchres,  and  the  moderns  in  the  midst  of  life — both  sexes  and  all  ages — 
have  passed  under  their  most  rigid  examination;  and  the  same  natural 
faculties  and  dispositions  have  been  found  in  all. 

'  Their  conclusions,  therefore,  embrace  all  human  kind. — Produce  a  man, 
and  to  them  you  exhibit  a  being  endowed  with  the  sum  of  those  faculties  and 
dispositions  which  they  have  demonstrated  as  pertaining  to  humanity.  The 
idea  of  Man,  to  them,  is  but  the  embodying  of  certain  known  and  well-defined 
powers,  sentiments,  and  passions,  in  a  living  being.  They  know  his  desires, 
emotions,  and  faculties — what  he  wants,  what  he  wills,  and  what  he  suffers. 
No  distance  renders  his  case  uncertain.  Colour  clouds  not  their  observation, 
nor  does  time  outlaw  his  claims.  He  is  a  Man — that  sufljcea  to  discern  his 
certain  nature,  and  his  ultimate  destiny.  Climate,  country,  distance,  govern- 
ment, the  distinctions  of  society,  can  neither  change  his  nature,  nor  annihilate 
his  rights.  The  king,  the  subject,  the  master,  and  the  slave — each  ia  a  man ; 
no  more  nor  less  than  a  man ;  and  in  the  eye  of  this  philosophy,  each  is 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  other  to  be  a  man,  with  all  the  rights  pertaining  to 
humanity. 

_  '  This  science  does  not  deny  that  a  very  great  disparity  exists  among  men 
in  regard  to  their  mental  constitutions.  On  the  contrary,  it  asserts  that  there 
are  vast  individual  and  natural  differences  in  respect  to  both  intellectual  and 


moral  endowments,  and  that  this  difference  is  mainly  dependent  upon  their 
physical  organization.  But  each  man  possesses,  nevertheless,  the  faculties 
and  sentiments  jpeculiar  to  humanity,  although  as  to  each  of  his  natural 
powers,  one  man  may  differ  from  another,  either  in  the  strength,  activity,  or 
peculiar  combination  of  his  faculties.  What  the  Phrenologist  asserts  is,  that 
no  sane  man  has  a  faculty  which  another  has  not. — He  admits  a  difference  in- 
degree,  although  none  in  kind.' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
To  E.  H.,  Halifax. — I  really  do  not  remember  the  substance  of  E.  H.'s  com- 
munication. I  may  have  received  his  letter,  and  overlooked  it,  in  consequence 
of  my  numerous  engagements.  Perhaps  he  will  write  again,  and  give  me  the 
substance  of  his  letter.  I  never  neglect  to  answer  a  letter  out  of  any  .disre- 
spect to  the  writer. 

To  J.  Smith. — I  like  theSwedenborgians  and  the  Unitarians  betterthan  almost 
any  other  sects ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  either  Swedenborgians  or  Unitarians, 
as  seels,  are  doing  anything  for  the  world's  improvement  and  salvation.  Many 
Unitarians  and  Swedenborgians  are  labouring  hard,  as  individuals,  for  the  illu- 
mination and  salvation  of  the  world,  and  many  Unitarian  and  Swedenborgian 
ministers  are  doing  the  same ;  but  Unitarian  and  Swedenborgian  churches, 
sects,  and  x>riesthoods,  in  their  united  and  ccrporaie  capacity,  are  doing  nothing 
for  that  great  object.  There  is  much  in  the  Swedenborgian  system  of  morals 
and  theology  that  I  like  ;  but,  as  a  system,  I  regard  it  as  a  jumble  of  error  and 
truth,  of  reason  and  absurdity. 

William  Mason,  A^ale  Place,  Shelton,  Staffordshire  Potteries,  wishes  me  to 
publish  a  long  letter  of  his  in  The  People.  This  1  cannot  do,  but  I  may 
give  the  substance  of  his  letter.  He  says,  first,  that  man  is  three  in  one ; 
body,  soul,  and  breath  ; — that  God  is  three  in  one  ; — that  no  one  can  receive 
the  goodness  of  God  without  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; — that 
Adam  Clarke  knew  nothing  about  the  passage  respecting  the  three  Heavenly 
witnesses ; — that  he,  William  Mason,  can  heal  diseases  in  a  few  moments  of 
time  ;  that  he  knows  every  battle  that  is  fought  in  India  or  China  the  day  it 
is  fought ; — that  he  has  cured  several  people  of  diseases  lately  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries ; — that  he  cured  Mrs.  Sorteu's  daughter  in  a  few  minutes,  in  Low 
Lane,  Chapel  Street,  who  was  so  bad  of  inflammation,  that  she  could  not  walk 
across  the  floor  ; — that  he  cured  a  child  of  Jlr.  Ball's,  of  a  cancer  in  the  eye ; — 
that  he  cured  a  child  of  Mr.  Pape's,  that  had  been  given  up  by  the  doctors. 
He  says  the  mother  brought  the  child  to  him,  and  that  he  told  her  to  take  it 
home,  assuring  her  that  it  would  be  well  by  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  that 
it  was  so.  He  says  that  Mrs.  Gibson,  Dale  Hall,  could  not  use  her  hand  to  doi 
her  house  work  for  more  than  nine  years,  but  that,  on  the  10th  of  November 
last,  he  cured  it  in  three  minutes,  and  that  it  has  ailed  nothing  since.  He 
says  he  cured  Mr.  Lucas,  shopkeeeper.  Dale  Hall,  of  a  pain  in  the  face,  in  one; 
minute.  He  adds,  that  if  I  want  witnesses,  twenty  persons  will  testily  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement  on  the  sight. 

W.  Mason  also  says, '  that  no  viaduct  or  acquaduct  can  fall  in  this  kingdom 
without  his  knowing  it  the  same  day,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

I  imagine  most  of  this  will  be  new  to  my  friends  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries.  Who  William  Mason  is,  I  do  not  know ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  If  his  tales  be  true,  he  is  a  wonderftil  prophet ; 
and  if  his  tales  be  false,  he  is  at  least  a  wonderful  tale-teller.  Perhaps  some 
of  my  Pottery  friends  will  give  me  a  little  information  respecting  him. 

Snbscriptions  to  the  Defence  Fund, 

From  George  Kendall,  Little  Town,  5s. ;  John  Jewitt,  Ebchester  ; — from  a 
friend,  6d. 

From  A  Clarkson,  Birkenshaw  :— a  Teetotaler,  6d  :  a  Total  Abstainer,  6d. 
Prom  J.  Barlow,  Newcastleon-Tyne  : — from  friends  at  Seaton  Delaval,  5s. 
6d.  :  from  John  Blenkinsop,  6d.  ;  Mr.  Hogg,  Heworth  Lane,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr. 
Crawford,  Is. ;  Mr.  C.  Crawford,  Is. 
From  J.  M'hitehead,  Kingcross : — by  a  friend.  Is. 
From  Eipon  : — Proceeds  of  tea  meeting  and  contributions,  £5  lis. 

£     s.    d. 
Total  as  given  in  No.  29, 
Sums  announced  in  No.  30,  - 
Do.  31,  - 

Do.  32,  - 

Do.  33,  - 

Do.  34,  - 

Do.  present  No.,  - 

Error  in  reckoning  sum  total  in  No.  29, 
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Deduct  subscriptions  from  Farsley  friends  entered  twice    -  17    7 
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The  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  as  far  as  received,  wlU  be  given  in  next 
number. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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PERJURY  IN  A  GRAND  JURY. 


In  my  speech  at  the  Music  Hall,  Leeds,  on  January,  Ist,  I  stated  that  the 
Attorney  General,  in  his  concluding  speech  against  the  Manchester  Chartists, 
said,  in  reply  to  a  complaint  made  by  the  defendants  that  they  had  not  been 
fiimished  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  examined,  and  the  depositions  taken  by 
the  Magistrates  who  instituted  th3  prosecution,  that  no  witnesses  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  that  no  dejiositions  had  been  taken, — that  the  whole  had  been 
done  in  this  way,— the  Magistrates  of  Manchester  were  afraid  that  the  excite- 
ment prevailing  through  the  country,  would  endanger  the  public  peace,  and, 
in  their  fears,  they  got  this  indictment  framed  against  those  whose  influence 
as  lecturers  &c.,  they  dreaded,  myself  amongst  the  number,  and,  without  ex- 
amining a  single  witness,  or  receiving  any  evidence,  sent  this  indictment  be- 
fore the  Grand  Gury ;  and  the  Grand  Jury,  without  any  investigation  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  found  a  True  Bill  against  all  the  defendants  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  declared  on  their  oath,  without  any  evidence  whatever,  though  sworn 
to  find  according  to  evidence,  that  the  whole  forty-six  were  guilty  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  them.'  This  was  the  Attorney  General's  own  state- 
ment, as  taken  down  by  my  reporter  at  the  time.  I  accordingly  added,  '  The 
Grand  Jury  did  thus,  one  and  all,  perjure  themselves.'  In  consequence  of  this 
atatement,  Dr.  Lees,  after  commenting  in  strong  terms  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Liverpool  Grand  Jury,  as  exhibited  in  the  statement  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, moved  the  following  resolution : — 

'  The  Attorney  General  having  declared  in  open  court,  that  no  witnesses  had 
been  examined,  and  no  depositions  taken  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barker  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  who  are  sworn  to  find  true  biUs  on  evidence,  this  meeting  ex- 
presses its  strong  indignation  against  the  conduct  of  the  Lancashire  Magis- 
trates forming  the  Grand  Jury  in  question,  and  requests  Mr.  Barker  to  append 
the  names  of  those  'honourable  Gentlemen '  to  this  resolution,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  public  abhorrence  of  perjury  in  high  places.'    (Loud  CJieers.) 

Mr.  Kobson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  had  appeared  in  the  papers,  I  received  a  com- 
munication in  reference  to  this  subject,  from  a  gentleman  in  Leeds. 

In  re2}ll/  to  this  communication,  I  wrote  the  following  article : — 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Leeds,  cautioning  me 
against  charging  the  Grand  Jury,  who  found  a  true  bill  against  me 
at  the  summer  assizes  at  Liverpool,  -with  perjury.  He  intimates  that 
the  statement  of  the  Attorney  General,  that  no  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, and  no  depositions  taken,  with  respect  to  the  charge  against 
me,  referred  simply  to  the  Manchester  Magistrates,  and  not  to 
the  Liverpool  Grand  Jury.  He  says,  '  There  might  be  no  wit- 
nesses examined  by  the  Manchester  Magistrates,  nor  any  depositions 
received  by  them,  and  yet  you  may  be  wrong  in  supposing  that 
"the  Grand  Jury  acted  without  evidence.'  My  friend,  however, 
must  be  under  a  mistake.  If  there  were  no  witnesses  examined  nor 
■depositions  received  by  the  Manchester  Magistrates,  who  took  the  first 
step  in  the  prosecution,  how  could  there  be  any  witnesses  examined  or 
•depositions  received  by  the  Grand  Jury  ?  The  Grand  Jury  could  7iot 
examine  any  vritnesses  but  such  as  had  been  previously  examined  by 
the  JIanchester  Magistrates,  who  suggested  and  commenced  the  pro- 
secution. The  Grand  Jury  could  receive  no  depositions  but  such  as 
had  been  previously  received  by  the  Manchester  Magistrates.  Who 
could  send  witnesses  before  the  Grand  Jury,  but  the  Manchester 
Magistrates,  who  drew  up  the  list  of  persons  to  be  prosecuted,  and 
sent  it  before  the  Grand  Jury  ?  How  could  the  Magistrates  send 
■witnesses  before  the  Grand  Jury  to  be  examined,  if  they  had  ex- 
amined no  witnesses  themselves  ?  How  should  the  Grand  Jury  have 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  depositions  from  witnesses,  unless  wit- 
nesses had  been  sent  before  them  by  the  Manchester  Magistrates? 


If  therefore  the  Manchester  Mac/istrates,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
prosecution,  examined  no  witnesses  and  received  no  depositions,  the 
Liverpool  Grand  Jury  could  examine  no  witnesses,  could  receive  no 
depositions.  If  the  Magistrates  of  Manchester  sent  me  before  the 
Grand  Jury  without  having  themselves  examined  any  witnesses  or 
received  any  depositions,  the  Grand  Jury  must  have  presented  me, 
or  found  a  true  bill  against  me,  without  examining  any  witnesses,  or 
receiving  any  depositions.  The  charge,  therefore,  that  the  Grand 
Jury  found  a  true  bill  against  me  for  conspiracy  and  attending  un- 
lawful assemblies,  without  examining  any  vritnesses,  or  receiving  any 
depositions,  is  perfectly  true.  It  mtist  be  so.  It  is  my  friend  that 
is  in  error,  not  /.  A  Grand  Jury  is  bound  to  find  according  to 
evidence.  If  they  find  a  true  bill  without  receiving  evidence, 
or  if  they  find  a  true  bill  contrary  to  the  evidence,  they  are 
chargeable  with  perjury.  And  the  Grand  Jury  of  Liverpool  did  this. 
They  found  a  true  bill  against  me  without  receiving  evidence.  They 
therefore  perjured  themselves. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  the  Attorney  General  said,  were  as  follows. 
The  Manchester  Magistrates  were  alarmed  at  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment, and  were  afraid  it  would  come  to  something  bad.  They  there- 
fore resolved  to  have  all  the  public  advocates  of  Democratic  principles 
arrested  and  silenced.  They  accordingly  set  to  work,  and,  without 
examining  any  witnesses,  or  receiving  any  depositions,  got  forty-six 
of  them  placed  in  an  indictment,  charging  them  with  conspiracy  and 
attending  unlawful  assemblies.  This  indictment  they  sent  before  the 
Grand  Jury.  Having  examined  no  witnesses  and  received  no  depo- 
sitions themselves,  they  had  none  to  send  before  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  Grand  Jury,  however,  consisting  of  persons  as  full  of  fear,  and 
as  regardless  of  popular  rights,  as  the  Manchester  Magistrates  them- 
selves, received  the  indictment  as  a  matter  of  form  ;  and,  without 
any  evidence  whatever,  declared,  upon  their  oath,  that  they  had  made 
inquisition,  and  found  the  forty-six  individuals  guilty  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  them.  This  is  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter.  The 
charge  then  that  the  Liverpool  Grand  Jury  perjured  themselves,  is 
perfectly  true.     It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

But  we  will  leave  all  other  proofs,  and  come  to  the  examination  of 
the  indictment.  This  of  itself  will  convict  the  Grand  Jury  of  perjury. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment  before  me.  In  this  indictment  the 
Grand  Jury,  or  the  jurors  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  as  they 
are  called,  upon  their  oaili  present,  that  Joseph  Barker,  William  Bur- 
ton, and  others,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1848,  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times,  between  that  day  and  the  taking  of  this  INQUISI- 
TION,* did  at  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  falsely,  ma- 
liciously,  seditiously,  and  imlawftdly,  with  divers  other  persons,  to  the 
jurors  unknown,  conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree  together,  by 
divers  illegal  and  seditious  means  and  practices,  to  raise  and  excite 

*  For  mark,  the  Grand  Jury  profess  to  take  an  inquisition,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  merits  of  the  case,  to  examine  witnesses, 
and  weigh  depositions.  The  proper  business  of  Grand  Jurors  is  to  hold  or 
take  such  inquisition.  This  is  their  end  and  use.  Their  office  is,  to  set  aside 
or  throw  out  indictments  which  are  not  supported  by  a  fair  show  of  evidence, 
in  order  to  prevent  annoyance  to  innocent  persons,  save  the  time  of  the  Court, 
and  prevent  expense  and  scandal  to  the  country.  To  decide,  therefore,  mth- 
out  making  inquisition,  is  not  only  perjury,  but  a  most  grievous  wrong. 
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discontent  in  the  minds  of  divers,  to  wit,  five  thousand  of  her  Majesty's 
liege  subjects,  with  and  against  the  laws  and  Government  of  this 
re^m  ;  and  by  divers  illegal  and  seditious  means  and  practices,  to 
excite  and  persuade  them  to  resist  and  obstruct  the  laws  and  Govern- 
ment of  this  realm  :  to  make,  excite,  and  stir  up,  divers,  to  wit,  five 
hundred,  to  insurrecttotis,  riots,  routs,  and  tumultuous  and  illegal  as- 
semblies, and  to  arm  tliemsdoes  with  2^ikes,  swords,  fire  amis,  and 
other  weapons  of  offence  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually,  by  such 
violent  and  illegal  means,  to  obstruct  and  resist  the  laws  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  and  their  due  execution,  and  in  pursuance  of  their 
said  conspiracy,  combination,  confederacy,  and  agreement,  did,  on  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1848,  with  divers,  to  wit,  five  hundred  other  per- 
sons, unlawfully,  riotously,  routously,  and  tumultuously  assemble  and 
meet  together  at  Manchester,  and  by  seditious,  violent,  and  inflamma- 
tory speeches,  discourses,  and  addresses,  and  otherwise,  unlawfully  and 
wilfully  excite  and  persuade  to  resist  and  obstruct  the  laws  and 
Government  of  this  realm,  and  their  due  execution,  and  to  make 
divers  insurrections,  riots,  routs,  tumultuous  and  illegal  assemblies,  and 
to  arm  themselves  with  swords,  pikes,  fire  arms,  and  other  weapons  of 
offence  for  this  purpose,  and  that  Joseph  Barker,  William  Burton,  and 
others,  did  also,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  184S,  together  with  five 
thousand  other  persons,  unlawfully,  riotously,  routously,  and  tumult- 
ously assemble  and  meet  together  at  Manchester,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  that  on  the  18th  of  May,  they  had  another  meeting  at  Man- 
chester for  the  same  object. 

This  is  the  charge  contained  in  the  first  count  of  the  indictment. 
The  Grand  Jurors  present  this  charge  upon  their  oath.  They  also 
state,  or  at  least  plainly  intimate,  that  they  had  examined  into  the 
truth  of  this  charge,  and  decided  according  to  evidence.  Now  the 
charge  was  preferred  by  the  Magistrates  of  Manchester.  _  But  the  At- 
torney General  declared  that  no  witnesses  were  examined,  and  no  de- 
positions taken,  by  the  Magistrates  of  Manchester.  Of  course,  no 
witnesses  could  be  examined,  nor  any  depositions  received  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  For,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  if  the  Magistrates  of 
Manchester  examined  no  witnesses,  and  received  no  depositions,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Grand  Jury  could  do  so.  It  is  known  to  all 
connected  with  law  proceedings,  that  a  counsellor  examines  no  wit- 
nesses in  Court,  but  what  either  he  or  his  attorney  has  examined  pre- 
viously in  private,  and  calls  for  no  evidence  but  what  has  been  previously 
sifted  before  being  brought  into  Court.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
Grand  Juries.  Grand  Juries  examine  no  witnesses  but  what  have 
been  previously  examined  by  the  promoters  of  the  prosecution,  and  re- 
ceive no  depositions  but  what  have  been  previously  received  by  the 
promoters  of  the  prosecution.  But  the  Manchester  Magistrates,  who 
were  the  promoters  of  the  prosecution  in  my  case,  had  not  examined 
any  witnesses ;  they  could  not  therefore  send  any  before  the  Gcand 
Jury.  They  had  taken  no  depositions  :  they  therefore  could  have 
none  to  lay  before  the  Grand  Jury.  The  Grand  Jury  must  therefore, 
in  finding  a  true  bill,  in  declaring  upon  their  oath  that  I  was  guilty  of 
the  charges  contained  in  the  indictment,  and  in  doing  this  after  they 
had  sworn  to  find  a  bUl  according  to  the  evidence  ;  I  say,  in  finding  a 
true  biU  against  me  under  these  circumstances,  they  must  have  per- 
jured themselves,  and  perjured  themselves  twice  over. 

In  the  second  count,  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath,  present, 
that  the  said  Joseph  Barker,  William  Burton,  and  others,  did,  on  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1848,  at  Manchester,  falsely,  maliciously,  and  un- 
lawfully conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree  together,  to  obstruct 
the  laws  and  Government  of  this  realm,  to  make  divers  insurrections, 
riots,  routs,  and  tumultuous  and  illegal  assemblies,  to  arm  themselves 
with  arms  and  weapons  of  offence  for  that  purpose,  and  that  in  pur- 
suance of  this  conspiracy,  &c.,  did,  on  the  said  1st  day  of  April,  and 
on  divers  other  days  and  times,  between  that  time  and  THE  TAK- 
ING OF  THIS  INQUISITION,  and  with  divers  to  wit,  five 
hundred  other  persons,  did  on  that  day,  at  Manchester,  riotously, 
routously,  and  tumultuously  assemble  and  meet  together,  and  com- 
mit there  riots,  routs,  unlawful  assemblies,   and   breaches  of  the 


peace,  and  did  assemble  there  in  great  numbers,  armed  with  guns 
and  pikes  and  other  weapons  of  offence,  and  marclied  in  military 
an-ay,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  Queeii's  subjects,  ilt^n  and  there  being, 
and  did  resist,  impede,  and  obstruct  the  laws  and  Government  of  this 
realm  then  and  there.  The  Grand  Jurors  here  swear  that  they  had 
made  inquisition  into  this  matter,  i.  e.  that  they  had  examined  witnesses, 
and  received  evidence,  proving  the  charge  in  this  last  count  to  be  true. 
But  the  charge  was  not  true.  I  was  not  in  Manchester  armed  with 
guns,  &c.  on  that  day.  I  was  not  in  Manchester  at  all  on  that  day. 
I  had  never  attended  a  public  political  meeting  at  Manchester  on  any 
day.  I  had  never,  at  any  public  meeting,  or  at  any  private  meeting, 
in  any  place,  or  at  any  time,  recommended  any  person  to  arm,  to  re- 
sist the  laws  and  Government ;  much  less  had  I  ever  appeared  in  arms 
jwyseZ/"  for  such  a  purpose.  The  charge  was  utterly  false.  The  Grand 
Jurors,  however,  swear  it  was  trxie.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  have  any  evidence  of  its  truth.  And  it  is  certain  that  they  re- 
ceived no  evidence  at  all, — that  they  examined  no  witnesses,  in  fact, 
and  made  no  inquiry  whatever.  The  Grand  Jurors  swear  that  they 
held  an  inquisition  :  but  if  what  the  Attorney  General  said  was 
true,  they  did  no  such  thing.  They  could  not.  They  must,  without 
any  inquiry  whatever, — vsrithout  examining  v^itnesses,  have  decided  at 
random.  They  must  have  sworn  to  the  truth  of  charges,  as  false  as 
unmixed  falsehood  could  be,  without  investigating  the  matter  at  all. 
Though  sworn  to  investigate,  they  neglected  to  do  so  ;  and  though 
sworn  to  decide  according  to  evidence,  they  decide  without  examining 
evidence,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  the  the  third  count,  the  jurors  declare  on  their  oath  that  Joseph 
Barker,  WilUam  Burton,  and  others,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and 
seditiously,  intending  to  raise  and  excite  discontent  in  the  minds  of 
divers,  to  wit,  five  hundred  of  her  majesty's  subjects  against  the  laws 
and  government  of  this  realm,  and  to  excite  and  persuade  those  to 
obstruct  and  resist  the  laws  and  government  of  this  realm,  and  make 
divers  insurrections,  riots,  routs,  and  tumultuous  and  illegal  assemblies, 
and  to  arm  themselves  vrith  swords,  pikes,  fire  arms,  and  other  wea- 
pons of  offence,  for  this  end  at  Manchester,  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1848,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  THE 
TAKING  OF  THIS  INQUISITION,  did  riotously,  routously, 
tumultuously,  and  unlawfully  assemble,  and,  being  so  assembled,  did, 
unlawfully,  and  wilfully,  endeavour  by  seditious,  violent,  and  inflam- 
matory speeches,  discourses,  &c.,  unlawfully  and  wilfully  excite  and 
persuade,  the  said  persons  to  obstruct  and  resist  the  laws  and 
government  of  this  realm,  and  to  make  divers  insurrections,  riots, 
routs,  and  tumultuous  and  illegal  assemblies.  This  is  another  false 
charge,  as  false  as  the  former  ;  yet  the  Grand  Jurors  swore  to  the 
truth  of  this  charge.  They  declared  upon  their  oatli  that  they  had 
held  an  inquisition ;  that  is,  that  they  had  examined  witnesses  and 
received  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  witnesses  which  they 
had  examined  and  the  evidence  which  they  had  received,  went  to 
show  that  the  charge  was  true,  ifet  the  charge  was  not  true.  And 
if  what  the  Attorney  General  said  was  true,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was,  these  Grand  Jurors  never  held  an  inquisition  on  the  subject,— 
never  examined  any  witnesses,  or  received  any  depositions  proving  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  and  therefore,  in  declaring  the  charge  to  be  true, 
did  again  most  grievously  perjure  themselves. 

So  with  respect  to  the  charges  contained  in  the  remaining  counts  of 
the  indictment.  I  never  attended  any  of  the  unlawful  assemblies 
mentioned  in  the  indictment.  I  never  did  any  of  the  things  charged 
in  the  indictment.  I  never  conspired  with  any  one,  either  wilfully 
and  maliciously,  or  in  any  other  way.  The  charges  are  all  false  ; 
utterly  false.  And  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  that  any  man  should 
have  been  found  by  the  Manchester  Magistrates  to  swear  to  the  truth 
of  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  PoweU  himself  could  have  been 
bribed  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  those  charges.  And  if  what  the 
Attorney  General  stated  be  true,  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  one  did  swear  to 
their  truth, — that  no  witnesses  were  examined,— that  no  depositions 
wei«  received,  and  that  the  Liverpool  Grand  Jury  were,  therefore^ 
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guilty  of  perjury,  and  guilty  of  the  most  criminal  tampering  with  the 
lights  and  liberties  of  English  subjects  and  English  citizens. 

If  the  Attorney  General  made  a  mistake  in  what  he  said, — ^if  the 
Manchester  Magistrates  did  examine  witnesses,  and  receive  deposi- 
tions, before  they  placed  my  name  in  that  indictment,  and  sent  that 
indictment  before  the  Grand  Jury  ;  and  if,  when  the  indictment  was 
sent  before  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Grand  Jury  did  take  or  make  inqui- 
sition,— dii  examine  witnesses  and  receive  depositions  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  case  stands  different.  Yet  even  that  would  not  clear  the 
Grand  Jury  from  reasonable  suspicion  of  perjury.  But  they  did  no 
such  thing. 

Again  ;  if  the  Grand  Jury  had  examined  witnesses,  how  was  it 
that  no  witnesses  were  produced  against  me  ?  If  they  /lad  received 
evidence  against  me,  proving  me  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
me,  why  was  that  evidence  not  brought  forward  in  court  ?  If  the 
Grand  Jury  had  found  a  true  bill  on  a  fair  and  honourable  inquisition, 
—if  they  had  examined  witnesses  and  received  evidence  proving  me 
guilty,  why  was  I  denied  a  public  trial  1  The  Attorney  General 
stated  as  his  reason  for  not  bringing  me  to  trial,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  trouble  the  Judge  to  go  through  the  evidence  again  :  but  this  was 
mere  pretence.  If  the  Attorney  General  had  had  any  good  evidence 
against  me,  he  would  have  brought  me  to  trial  with  glee.  If  the 
Attorney  General  had  had  any  good  evidence  against  me,  he  would 
have  kept  the  Judge  a  fortnight,  rather  than  have  allowed  me  to  leave 
the  court  in  triumph. 

Again,  the  Attorney  General  had  offered,  before  the  matter  was 
brought  into  court,  to  let  me  off  on  condition  that  I  would  make  the 
least  concession  imaginable.  Would  he  have  done  this,  if  he  had  had 
it  in  his  power  to  convict  me  ? 

Besides  ;  if  the  Attorney  General  had  wished  to  try  me,  why  did 
he  not  include  me  in  the  list  of  those  whom  he  did  try  ?  He  tried 
ten  out  of  the  forty-six  :  if  he  had  any  good  evidence  against  me,  why 
did  he  not  try  me  along  with  them  ?  He  stated,  on  one  occasion, 
that  he  had  had  more  trouble  about  me  up  at  the  Home  Office,  than 
about  any  other  person  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  also  expressed  a 
determination  to  convict  me,  if  possible.  And  when  at  last  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  me  to  go  off  quite  free,  lie  vowed,  in  open  court,  that 
as  I  had  not  accepted  his  terras,  he  would  prosecute  me  for  sedition 
and  blasphemy.  Could  the  Attorney  General  speak  thus,  and,  with 
witnesses  and  evidence  at  hand  sufficient  to  convict  me  of  conspiracy 
or  attending  unlawful  assemblies,  refuse  to  try  me  for  fear  of  wearying 
the  Judge  ?  Impossible.  The  Attorney  General  had  no  witnesses  to 
produce  against  me.  The  Grand  Jury  had  examined  no  witnesses. 
The  whole  proceeding,  from  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Manchester 
Magistrates,  to  the  unmanly  threat  of  the  Attorney  General,  was  one 
long  piece  of  iniquity. 


PRIESTLY  POLITICS. 

REVIEW. 


A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bolton,  being  the  day 
of  the  Mayor's  procession  to  Church.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Slade,  Vicar. 

Mr.  Slade's  text  is  from  Romans  xiii.  1.  '  There  is  no  power  lut  of 
God  :  the  powers  that  he  are  ordained  of  God  ! '  He  tells  us  '  that  this 
declaration  applies  to  all  mankind,  and  teaches  us  that  all  Govern- 
ment is  founded  in  the  will  of  God  ! '  This  is  a  bold  and  broad  asser- 
tion. If  it  be  true,  it  follows,  that  the  authority  of  the  pirate  and 
the  slave-holder, — the  authority  of  the  Pagan  priest  and  of  the 
American  kidnapper,  are  all  of  God.  It  also  follows,  that  the 
authority  of  Cromwell,  in  England,  and  of  Napoleon,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  much  as  the  authority  of  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.,  were 
all  of  God.  It  also  follows,  that  the  authority  of  the  Republican 
Government  at  present  existing  in  France,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Republican  Government  in  the  United  States  of  America,  are  of  God, 
as  really  as  the  authority  of  Victoria,  in  England,  and  of  Nicholas,  in 


Russia.  If  the  broad  declaration  of  Mr.  Slade  be  true,  the  authority 
of  all  those  parties  is  founded  in  the  wiU  of  God.  We  do  not  say 
that  Mr.  Slade's  assertion  is  false  ;  we  only  say  that  it  is  a  broad  and 
a  bold  one, — that  it  says  a  great  deal  more,  perhaps,  than  Mr.  Slade 
would  wish  to  have  received  as  true. 

I  say,  I  do  not  charge  Mr.  Slade's  assertion  with  falsehood  ;  stUl, 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  verse  after  that  out  of 
which  Mr.  Slade  has  taken  his  text,  should  assert,  '  that  whosoever 
resists  the  power,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation  !'  Now,  Cromwell  and  his 
party  resisted  the  power  of  Charles.  It  was  by  resisting  the  power 
of  Charles  that  they  established  their  own.  If  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Slade 
be  correct,  Cromwell  and  his  party,  in  resisting  the  ordinance  of  Charles, 
resisted  the  power  of  God,  and  received  to  themselves  damna- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  if  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Slade  be  true,  the 
power  which  Cromwell  and  his  party  established  by  resisting  the 
ordinance  of  God, — the  power  for  which  Cromwell  and  his  party 
received  damnation,  was  founded  in  the  will  of  God.  The  power  of 
Cromwell  that  resisted  the  power  of  Charles,  was  as  much  the  ordinance 
of  God,  according  to  Mr.  Slade,  as  the  power  of  Charles  itself. 
Cromwell  was  a  power, — was  an  authority,  as  much  as  Charles. 
Charles,  then,  in  resisting  Cromwell,  resisted  the  ordinance  of  God, 
and  received  to  himself  damnation  ;  and  Cromwell,  in  resisting 
Charles,  resisted  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  received  to'.himself  damna- 
tion. I  say  we  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Slade's  assertion  is  false,  we  only 
say,  that  if  it  be  true,  it  will  prove  a  great  deal  more,  in  our  judgment, 
than  Mr.  Slade  would  be  disposed  to  have  received  as  true. 

Again  ;  Charles  II.  resisted  Richard  Cromwell,  as  much  as  Oliver 
Cromwell  resisted  Charles  I.  If  Mr.  Slade's  assertion  be  true,  Crom- 
well I.  resisted  God's  ordinance  and  received  to  himself  dam- 
nation ;  and  Charles  II.  did  the  same  when  he  fought  against 
Cromwell  II.,  and  sought  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  from  which  his 
criminal  father  had  been  thrown. 

Mr.  Slade  tells  us,  '  that  to  the  Israelites,  God  himself  gave  the 
very  form  of  Government,  and  all  the  particular  laws.''  I  answer, 
let  any  one  read  the  particular  laws  of  the  Israelites,  and  then  say, 
whether  it  be  possible  that  God  could  have  given  all  those  laws.  I 
cannot  give  the  particular  laws  of  the  Israelites,  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  refer  to  a  few.  Let  any  one  read  those  laws  ; — let  him  con- 
sider the  severity  of  the  law  against  preachers  of  idolatry,  as  gii:3n  in 
Deuteronomy  15.  Let  him  consider  the  law  respecting  the  use  of  a 
female  captive  taken  in  war,  as  laid  down  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  1— 
15.  Let  him  take  into  consideration  the  law  decreeing  the  death  of  a 
stubborn  and  disobedient  son.  Let  him  read  the  laws  contained  in 
Deuteronomy  xxiii.  1- — 6,  and  then  say  whether  he  thinks  it  likely 
or  possible  that  all  those  particular  laws  were  given  to  the  Israelites 
by  God  himself.  Some  of  the  laws  of  the  Israelites  were  very  good  ; 
and  many  of  them,  though  imperfect,  aimed  manifestly  at  the  pro- 
tection and  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes :  but  others  of  them  were 
exceedingly  foolish,  and  some  of  them  inhuman  and  horrible. 

In  proof  that  whoever  bears  rule  in  any  part  of  the  earth  bears  rule 
by  the  Lord's  appointment  and  authority,  Mr.  Slade  refers  to  Daniel. 
Mr.  Slade,  however,  does  not  tell  his  readers  that  Daniel  teaches  that 
God  wiU  ultimately  destroy  all  kingly  power,  and  establish  in  its 
place  the  rule  of  truth  and  equity. 

Mr.  Slade  tells  us,  '  that  the  proper  view  is,  that  rulers  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Lord.'  Is  the  slave-holder  then  a  representative 
of  the  Lord  ?  Is  the  pirate,  or  the  commander  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
the  representative  of  the  Lord  ?  Are  the  rulers  of  two  contending 
nations, — the  rulers  of  the  Sikhs,  for  instance,  in  India,  and  the 
British  usurpers  in  that  country,  both  representatives  of  the  Lord  ? 
Are  they  both  representatives  of  the  Lord  when  they  meet  in  hostile 
array,  and  seek  each  others  destruction  ?  Were  the  rulers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  both  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Lord,  when  warring  with  each  other  ?  Are  the 
Indian  chiefs,  who  fight  in  defence  of  their  old  habitations,  and  their 
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Saxon  invaders,  who  seek  to  drive  them  from  them,  both  representa- 
tives of  the  Lord  ?  Were  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  I.,  when 
struggling  for  the  supreme  power  in  England,  both  representatives  of 
the  Lord  ?  Were  Richard  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  when  warring 
for  the  supreme  power,  both  representatives  of  the  Lord  1  Were 
Smith  O'Brien  and  Inspector  Trant  both  representatives  of  the  Lord  1 
They  both  were  rulers  for  the  time.  In  our  view,  no  one  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  representative  of  the  Lord,  who  does  not  rule  by  right  ; 
and  no  one  rules  by  right,  who  does  not  rule  by  the  appointment  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  rules,  and  for  the  good  of  the  people  who 
have  placed  him  over  them. 

Mr.  Slade  calls  David  '  holy  David.'  I^  as  David  holy  ?  Was  he 
always  holy  ?  Was  his  conduct  such  as  a  Christian  would  call  holy  ? 
Was  his  conduct  towards  Bathsheba  and  her  husband  holy  ?  Was 
his  conduct  at  the  court  of  Achish  holy  1  Was  not  David  a  man  of 
blood  ?  Do  not  the  Scriptures  say  that  God  refused  to  allow  him  to 
build  him  a  house  because  he  had  shed  much  blood  ?  Were  David's 
wars  all  righteous  ?  To  speak  of  David  as  a  holy  man,  without  ex- 
planation or  exception,  is  calculated  to  mislead. 

Mr.  Slade  says,  '  that  if  it  were  not  for  Government,  the  evil  would 
be  continually  oppressing  or  injuring  the  good,  the  strong  overbearing 
the  weak,  the  disorderly  disturbing  the  meek  and  orderly.'  This  we 
grant ;  but  we  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  the  evils  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Slade  are  not  prevented  by  the  Governments  at  present  existing 
either  in  this  or  many  other  countries.  These  evils  are  not  prevented 
in  our  own  country.  Notwithstanding  the  Government  established  in 
this  country,  the  evil  is  still  continually  oppressing  and  injuring 
the  good  ;  the  strong  are  still  overbearing  the  weak,  and  the  disorderly 
are  still  disturbing  tlie  meek  and  orderly.  The  power  of  Government 
itself  is  employed  as  a  means  of  overbearing  the  weak,  of  plundering 
the  poor,  of  persecuting  the  good,  and  of  disturbing  and  tormenting 
society  at  large.  It  is  not  government  that  prevents  the  evil  from  op- 
pressing or  injuring  the  good,  or  the  strong  from  overbearing  the  weak  ; 
but  good  government. 

We  do  not  object  to  government.  We  are  as  friendly  to  govern- 
ment as  Mr.  Slade  can  be.  What  we  object  to  is,  partial,  unjtut,  and 
tyrannical  government.  And  what  we  wish  for  is,  a  Government 
founded  in  equity  :  a  Government  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  :  a  Government  expressing  the  will  of  the 
peo:ole,  and  subserving  the  people's  interests. 

Mr.  Slade  says,  '  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  governors  are 
set  over  us  ;'  and  he  adds,  '  even  if  they  were  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, even  if  they  did  not  aim  to  serve  God  in  their  high  calling,  still 
would  their  appointment  be  matter  for  thankfulness.'  Mr.  Slade 
plainly  intimates  by  this  form  of  expression,  that  the  Governors  at 
present  set  over  us,  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  do  aim  to 
ierre  God  in  their  high  calling.  If  this  be  not  his  meaning,  he  ought 
/  to  have  used  a  different  form  of  expression.  When  a  man  says,  '  if  I 
■  /  were  guilty,  I  should  not  deserve  to  be  punished  so  severely,'  he  inti- 
mates that  he  is  not  guilty.  Now  if  Mr.  Slade  does  believe  that  the 
Governors  at  present  set  over  us  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  that  they  do  aim  to  serve  God  in  their  high  calling,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  opinion.  And  there  are  very  few, 
we  imagine,  that  can  agree  with  him.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  Gover- 
nors that  are  at  present  set  over  us,  are  almost  everything  but  what 
we  could  desire,  and  that  they  never  think  of  serving  God,  or  of  serv- 
ing mankind  either,  in  their  high  calling.  The  Governors  at  present 
set  over  us  are,  in  our  judgment,  about  as  bad  a  set  of  men,  as  unjust 
and  selfish  a  set  of  rulers,  as  ever  held  power  since  the  world  began. 

Mr.  Slade  says,  '  our  blessed  Lord  in  this,  as  in  every  thing,  set 
us  a  perfect  example,  in  yielding  a  constant  obedience  even  to 
heathen  rule.'  We  ask,  where  is  the  proof  that  Jesus  did  yield  a  con- 
stant obedience  to  heathen  rule.  Our  opinion  is,  that  he  did  no  such 
thing. 

Mr.  Slade  says,  '  that  if  laws  are  unwise  or  unjust,  we  may  quietly 
endeavour  to  procure  an  alteration  ;'  but  adds,  '  that  while  the  law  is 


in  force  and  in  practice,  we  have  no  Christian  course  but  to  obey,  and 
that  readily  and  cheerfuUy.'  I  ask,  did  Daniel  obey  the  law  which 
forbade  him  to  ask  petitions  of  his  God  ?  Did  the  three  Hebrew  youths 
obey  the  law  which  commanded  them  to  worship  the  golden  image 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  ?  Did  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians 
think  it  their  duty  to  obey  wicked  laws,  so  long  as  they  were  in  force  1 
Why  then  were  they  put  to  death  ?  Mr.  Slade's  opinion,  as  given  in 
the  words  before  us,  is  contrary  both  to  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  the 
law  of  God  inscribed  on  the  human  heart. 

Mr.  Slade  intimates,  '  that  the  law  of  England  is  founded  on  our 
holy  religion.'  Our  opinion  is,  that  it  is  founded  upon  no  holy  reli- 
gion, but  upon  principles  of  selfishness  and  iniquity.  Many  of  the 
laws  of  our  country  are  as  unjust,  as  unnatural,  and  as  cruel,  as  laws 
can  well  be.  They  are  directly  opposed  both  to  the  religion  of  Jesuff, 
and  the  nature  of  man. 

Mr.  Slade  says,  '  there  is  not  a  family  which  does  not  require  for  its 
well-being  some  presiding  head  and  director,  some  effectual  super- 
intendence and  management.'  We  grant  it  ;  but  God  has  so  ordained 
things  that,  in  the  family,  the  oldest,  the  vrisest,  and  the  ablest  shall 
rule.  Family  government  has  wisdom  and  goodness  on  its  very  front ; 
but  hereditary  Royalty  and  Aristocracy, — such  government  as  prevails 
in  our  own  country, — the  government  of  names  and  artificial  rank, 
has  neither  mark  of  wisdom  nor  of  goodness  about  it.  We  repeat, 
that  we  are  not  opposed  to  government,  but  only  to  vicious  govern- 
ment. We  are  as  friendly  to  government  as  Mr.  Slade  himself  can 
be  ;  and  all  we  wish  is,  that  unnatural  and  partial,  unwise  and  inhu- 
man forms  of  government  should  be  abolished,  and  that  forms  of  go- 
vernment agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man,  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  at  large  should  be  instituted  in  their  place. 
Let  us  have  a  general  government  resembling  the  domestic  form  of 
government  instituted  by  God,  a  government  of  wisdom,  of  experience, 
of  love,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

There  are  some  other  matters  in  Mr.  Slade's  sermon  on  which  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  make  a  few  remarks,  but  we  have  not  at 
present  time.  We  are  sorry  that  so  many  men,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
natural  talent,  should  be  employing  their  strength  for  the  support  of 
tyranny,  and  the  perpetuation  of  oppression  and  wrong.  ^Ve  are 
sorry  that  the  wealth  of  the  people  should  be  employed  as  a  bribe,  to 
induce  men  to  employ  themselves  in  putting  darkness  for  light,  and 
light  for  darkness  ;  in  calling  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  There  are 
many  men  amongst  the  Established  priesthood  who,  if  they  would 
think  and  speak  like  men,  might  be  of  considerable  service  to  their 
country  and  their  kind.  There  are  many  who,  if  they  would  free 
themselves  from  the  mischievous  influences  which  the  corrupt  esta- 
blishments of  the  country  exert  upon  them,  might  contribute  exten- 
sively to  the  spread  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  the  elevation  and 
welfare  of  their  fellowmen.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  those  men  should 
allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  the  tools  of  corruption,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  oppression  and  tyranny  !     It  will  not  be  so  for  ever. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  AND  REFORM. 

Though  Lord  John  Russell  has  no  good  reason  for  opposing  Reform, 
he  has  several  strong  ones.  He  owes  his  greatness  to  corruption.  If 
the  constitution  of  the  country  were  to  be  remodelled  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  common 
equity.  Lord  John  Russell  would  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  very  common  man.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain even  a  seat  in  Parliament.  If  justice  were  to  be  done  to  the 
people,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Lord  John  Russell  would  have  either 
power  or  property.  Justice  might  make  him  both  poor  and  powerless. 
It  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  the  property  in  his  family,  is 
property  belonging  to  the  public,  and  the  poor.  The  following  state- 
ment, which  was  published  some  time  ago  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  weekly 
newspaper,  may  help  to  explain  this  matter. 

The  Church  property,  which,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  public  and 
the  poor,  in  the  possession  of  the  Russell  family,  is  as  follows  : — 
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1 .  Dunkswell  Abbey,  in  Devonshire.  Its  present  value  estimated 
at  £19,000  a  year. 

2.  Tavistock  Abbey,  in  Devonshire.  Present  value  estimated  at 
J.57,712  a  year. 

•3.  Mountgrace  Priory,  in  Yorkshire.  The  present  assessed  annual 
value  of  this  property  is  about  .£.5,000.  This  property  was  passed  by 
marriage  or  purchase  into  other  hands,  but  was  originally  granted  by 
Henr)'  VIII.  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  with  other  lands,  granted 
from  Slountgrace  Priory,  would  give  a  probable  present  value  of 
£13,000  a  year. 

4.  Castle  Hymel  or  Finneshead,  in  the  Parish  of  Saxon,  County  of 
Northampton,     Present  value,  £3,8  47  a  year. 

5.  Wobum  Abbey,  in  the  County  of  Bedford.  Present  value, 
£27,000  a  year. 

6.  Beaulieu  Abbey,  in  Xew  Forest,  Hampshire.  Present  value, 
J20,000  a  year. 

7.  Melchbum,  a  Preceptory  in  the  County  of  Bedford.  Present 
Talue,  £13,000  a  year. 

8.  St.  Pieran,  St.  Ravem,  or  St.  Keyran,  in  Cornwall.  Value 
unknown. 

9.  A  house  of  Dominican  or  preaching  Friars,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cathedral,  Exeter.     Value  unknown. 

10.  Thorney  Abbey,  Cambridgeshire.     Present  value,  £25,600. 

11.  Covent  Garden.     Present  value,  £10,000. 

Total  of  Church  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Russell  family, 
^192,201  a  year.  Lord  John  may  well  insist  on  finality.  But  the 
reckoning  day  will  come. 


TO  RICHARD  COBDEN. 


0?i   TAKTxn   SXTTFF. 


Sir, — I  am  a  great  admirer  of  your  talents,  and  I  highly  appreciate 
your  services  in  the  cause  of  reform.  I  also  look  forward  with  hope 
to  your  future  labours.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  you  will,  if  spared, 
do  something  considerable  for  the  improvement  of  our  laws,  and  the 
reform  of  our  national  institutions.  But  you  have  a  certain  habit  that 
will  always  be  an  injury  to  you  so  long  as  you  indulge  it ;  I  refer  to 
your  habit  of  taking  snuff.  Have  you  never  observed  how  snuff 
affects  a  man's  voice  ?  How  it  blunts  the  edge,  and  renders  it  difficult 
for  a  man  to  make  himself  comfortably  heard  ?  I  have  known  men 
who,  before  they  took  snuff,  had  as  clear,  as  distinct,  and  as  pleasant 
voices  as  men  need  to  have,  who,  after  they  had  indulged  in  snuff  tak- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  were  hardly  able  to  make  themselves  heard 
in  a  public  meeting.  They  could  neither  speak  with  so  much  ease, . 
nor  to  so  good  effect  as  before.  Look  at  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  John 
Jervis.  He  has,  naturally,  a  superior  voice.  Speaking  to  him  would 
have  been  both  easy  and  pleasant,  if  he  had  used  his  voice  as  he  ought 
to  have  done.  But  he  has  not.  He  has  abused  himself  with  taking 
snuff.  The  consequence  is,  his  beautiful,  silver-toned  voice,  has  lost 
mucli  of  its  shrillness  and  fulness,  and  speaking  has  manifestly  become 
laborious  and  difficult  to  him.  That  which  would  have  been  play  or 
pleasant  exercise  to  him,  if  he  had  treated  his  voice  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  is  becoming  a  task,  a  pain,  a  weariness  to  him  now.  And  so 
will  it  be  with  you.  Sir,  if  you  follow  his  example.  Your  voice  has 
suffered  already  in  consequence  of  the  foolish  and  unnatural  practice  I 
am  censuring,  and  it  will  suffer  still  more  if  you  do  not  lay  it  aside. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  annoy  you.  I  write  out  of  pure  regard  to 
your  welfare,  and  to  the  welfare  of  my  country  and  my  kind.  Jlen 
whom  God  has  endowed  with  great  talents, — men  whom  God  has 
quahfied  for  serving  extensively  the  interests  of  their  race,  should  be 
careful  not  to  diminish  their  power  of  usefulness  by  any  unworthy 
habit.  Indeed,  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  fellow  men,  should 
dispose  us  all  to  refrain  from  any  indulgence  that  would  lessen  our  in- 
fluence, and  needlessly  limit  our  usefulness. 

I  address  you  on  this  subject  thus  publicly,  because  I  wish  my  ad- 
vice to  be  useful  to  others,  «is  well  as  to  yourself.     I  am  not  so  much 


concerned  about  Sir  John  Jervis,  as  I  am  about  you.  For  though  he 
is  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  and  great  cleverness,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  heart  or  the  disposition  to  employ  himself  for  the 
public  good.  I  have  therefore  no  particular  wish  to  preserve  him 
from  lessening  his  influence.  If  he  showed  a  disposition  to  employ 
his  talents  for  the  good  of  his  country,  I  should  be  as  desirous  of  cur- 
ing him  of  his  snuff-taking  folly,  as  I  am  of  curing  you.  But  as  he 
seems  to  be  a  slave  to  selfishness,  and  a  tool  of  the  faithless  Whigs, 
the  sooner  he  disables  himself  the  better.  With  you  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. You  plainly  desire,  though  not  in  the  way  that  /  think  best, 
to  serve  your  country  and  your  kind  ;  and  on  that  account  I  wish  you 
to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  husband  your  energies,  and  increase  your 
strength  to  the  utmost. 

I  may  observe,^ that  taking  snuff  has  a  bad  effect  on  a  man's  system 
generally.  It  injures  his  health  ;  it  weakens  his  nerves  ;  it  enfeebles 
the  mind,  and  it  shortens  his  life.  It  both  makes  him  less  comfort- 
able in  himself,  and  less  agreeable  to  others.  But  I  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, enlarge  on  the  subject. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  B.irker. 


FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  contemplated  by  Cobden,  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  some  people  imagine.  If  he  should  succeed  in  reducing 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  ten  or  eleven  millions  a  year,  three 
good  effects  will  follow.  First,  the  masses  of  the  people  wiU  be 
gainers  to  that  amount.  Secondly,  the  aristocratic  Government  will 
be  all  the  weaker  to  that  amount  :  weaker,  I  mean,  for  purposes  of 
mischief.  They  wiU  be  as  strong  as  ever  for  anything  good  ;  but  they 
will  have  less  power  to  do  evU.  Thirdly  ;  if  the  people  keep  ten  or 
eleven  millions  in  their  pockets,  and  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  they 
will  be  all  the  stronger.  They  will  have  more  means  to  propagate 
their  own  views,  and  oppose  the  enemies  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 
Finaticial  Reform  will  thus  prepare  the  way  for  Pad'tanientary  Re- 
form. It  will  also  force  upon  the  Government,  Colonial  Reform.  It 
will,  to  some  extent,  force  upon  them  Reform  in  every  department. 
It  will,  besides,  increase  the  power  of  the  Reformers,  and  diminish  the 
power  of  the  obstructives.  The  power  of  the  people  is  increased 
every  time  it  is  displayed.  And  the  power  of  the  tyrant  is  lessened, 
every  time  it  is  vanquished. 

The  friends  of  Democracy  ought,  therefore,  to  aid  Cobden  and  his 
associates  in  their  efforts  to  secure  Financial  Reform.  /  shail  aid  them. 
I  shall  still  plead  for  the  charter,  the  wliole  Charter,  and  something 
more  than  the  Charter.  I  shall  plead  for  a  complete  change  in  the 
land  laws  of  the  country.  I  shall  plead,  not  only  for  a  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  taxation,  but  for  a  complete  cliange  in  the  si/stem  of 
taxation.  And  I  shall  plead  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  game  laws. 
I  shall  plead  for  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  all  the  common  lands 
that  have  been  embezzled  by  the  Aristocrats.  I  shall  plead  for  the 
abolition  of  the  State  Church,  or  the  State  Priesthood,  and  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  all  Church  Revenues  to  useful  public  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  I  shall  not  only  not  o]}j)ose  Cobden  and  his  party  in 
their  efforts  for  Financial  Reform,  but  aid  them.  I  have  no  desire  to 
give  offence ;  but  I  must  state  my  mind,  and  pursue  the  course  that  seems 
to  me  most  wise  and  just.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  men  who  oppose  Re- 
formers because  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  themselves.  I  acknowledge  there 
are  cases  in  which  I  would  sooner  favour  the  election  of  an  avowed  Tory 
than  the  election  of  a  Whig ;  because  there  are  some  Whigs  so  mean  and 
wicked,  that  no  Tory  in  the  world  can  be  worse.  And  the  Whigs, 
in  general,  are  so  mean,  so  worthless,  so  utterly  disgusting,  that  I 
might,  in  some  cases,  think  myself  justified  in  preferring  anything  to 
them,  and  in  doing  anything  that  it  is  lawful  to  do,  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge the  Whigs  from  their  places.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
men  who  really  wish  well  to  their  country.     They  may  noi  go  a£  far 
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in  their  opinions  as  myself ;  or,  if  they  go  as  far  in  their  opinions! 
they  may  not  think  it  best  to  demand  from  the  Government  at  once 
the  whole  of  what  they  think  is  their  due.  They  may  think  it  best 
to  ask  for  Financial  Keform,  for  Household  Suffrage,  for  Vote  by 
Ballot,  &c.  They  may  think  it  best,  at  first,  to  ask  for  only  one  of 
these  things.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  may  think  it  best  to  ask  for  all 
we  want  ;  for  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand.  But  shall  I,  be- 
cause I  differ  from  them  in  this  respect,  oppose  them  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  certain  measures  of  reform  ?  I  wOl  do  no  such  thing.  I 
will  aid  them  in  their  efforts,  though  the  reforms  they  seek  to  obtain 
should  be  the  slightest  imaginable.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  labour 
to  obtain  those/uriher  measures  of  reform  which  I  consider  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  demand. 

Some  people  think  that  the  attainment  of  small  reforms  renders  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  greater  reforms.  They  think  that  every  little 
abuse  that  is  abolished,  tends  to  render  the  people  indifferent  to  the 
abuses  that  remain.  They  argue  thus  : — if  we  had  not  got  the  Re- 
form Bill  when  we  did,  we  should  probably  have  got  the  Charter 
before  this.  If  the  Irish  had  not  obtained  Catholic  Emancipation, 
they  might,  perhaps,  by  this,  have  obtained  a  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
If  the  Dissenters  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion acts  abolished,  they  would,  perhaps,  by  this,  have  obtained  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  I,  however,  have  a  different  opinion 
on  the  subject.  /  believe  that  the  attainment  of  small  reforms  ren- 
ders it  easier  to  obtain  great  reforms.  I  look  on  every  reform  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  greater  reforms.  I  look  on  every  triumph  of  the 
people  as  a  prelude  to  further  and  still  greater  triumphs.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  if  the  Irish  had  not  obtained  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, they  would  not  have  been  so  near  to  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  as 
they  are.  I  believe  that  if  the  English  had  not  obtained  the  Reform 
Bill,  they  would  not  have  been  so  near  the  obtainment  of  the  Charter 
as  they  are.  I  believe  that  if  the  Dissenters  had  not  obtained  the 
abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  they  would  have  been  far- 
ther from  securing  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  than  they  are 
at  present.  So  in  the  case  before  us.  My  conviction  is,  that  the 
success  of  Cobden  and  his  associates,  in  effecting  a  large  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  country,  would  make  it  easier  for  the  Demo- 
crats of  Great  Britain  to  effect  great  changes  in  the  Government  itself. 
I  also  believe,  that  the  attainment  of  Household  Suffrage  would  make 
it  easier  for  us  to  obtain  Universal  Suffrage.  I  like  the  zeal  and 
energy, — I  like  the  true-heartedness  and  straightforwardness, — I  like 
the  boldness  and  the  unsophisticated  spirit  of  the  Democrats  who  cry, 
'  The  Charter,  the  whole  Charter,  and  nothing  but  the  Charter.'  I 
like  to  hear  them  cry,  '  Our  rights,  and  no  surrender  ;' — '  Our  rights  in 
full,  and  no  compromise.'  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  course  which  we  ought  to  pursue  towards  middle  class  or  bit 
by  bit  reformers,  is  the  course  which  I  have  recommended. 

I  know  that  in  expressing  these  views,  I  am  running  the  risk  of 
provoking  the  displeasure  of  certain  reformers  ;  but  I  must  do  my 
duty  ;  I  must  express  my  convictions.  If  I  am  wrong,  let  those  who 
differ  from  me  put  me  right.     If  I  am  right,  let  the  right  prevail. 


OPPOSITE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  Illustrated  London  News,  referring  to  the  great  meeting  held 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  10, 
complains  that  the  parties  who  got  up  the  meeting  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  one  thing.  '  They  did  well,'  says  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  '  to  attack  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  hut  they  did  wrong  to  lag  in  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.' 

Jerrold's  Weekly  Nems,  on  the  contrary,  says, '  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  \ 
Resolution  at  the  Manchester  meeting,  pleased  us  most.  He  proposed  | 
distinctly,  Xo  enlarge  the  electoral  privilege  ;  he  knows  that  if  the  Par-  \ 
iiament  is  false  to  the  nation,  all  is  wrong.     The  great  effort  should 


be  to  make  the  fountain  of  legislation  pure  ;  to  make  representation 
a  reality.  Let  Parliament  really  represent  the  nation,  and  be  respon- 
sible to  it.  Agitation  is  only  justifiable  for  great  organic  reforms,  that 
can  be  obtained  by  no  other  means.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  be  agitat- 
ing to  the  verge  of  rebellion  for  every  question.  It  is  not  justifiable 
to  be  agitating  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  for  a  mere  morsel  of  reform,'  &c. 
So  different  are  the  notions  expressed  in  different  public  papers. 

We  agree  with  Jerrold's  Weekly  News.  We  think  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  ques- 
tion of  Financial  Reform.  The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
includes  the  question  of  Financial  Reform,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other  kind  of  reform.  But  the  question  of  Financial  Reform  does 
not  exactly  include  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

I  have  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  as 
I  had  some  time  ago.  The  paper  appears  to  me  to  be  changing  its 
character.  It  was  very  liberal  some  time  ago  ;  but  now  it  seems  to 
be  getting  aristocratical.  The  Whig  and  Tory  Aristocrats  seem  to 
buy  up  every  paper  of  importance  in  the  country.  They  take  the 
people's  money  to  bribe  and  corrupt  the  people's  friends.  There  is  no 
remedy,  but  for  the  people  to  give  up  the  purchase  of  the  papers 
which  give  up  the  advocacy  of  their  cause,  and  to  commence  and  en- 
courage neto  papers,  of  a  thoroughly  liberal  and  democratic  character. 

We  have  hard  to  fight  to  conquer  tyranny,  but  we  shall  triumph  in 
the  end.  And  the  longer  and  intenser  the  struggle,  the  more  happy 
and  glorious  will  be  our  victory.     We  must  not  lose  heart. 


CURE  FOR  THE  CHOLERA. 


As  soon  as  the  Tomitmg  and  relax  begin,  put  the  patent's  legs  up  to  tha 
knees  in  water,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  hear ;  throw  into  the  water  six  or  seven 
handfuls  of  coarse  salt ;  let  the  legs  be  rubbed  for  half  an  hour  by  two  strong 
persons,  using  both  their  hands.  Open  the  large  vein  of  each  foot,  and  let  it 
bleed  in  the  hot  water  from  twelve  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  sex, 
age,  and  strength  of  the  patient.  Dnring  (his  time,  add  more  hot  water  as  it 
becomes  cold.  The  natural  animal  heat  will  return  immediately  throughout 
the  whole  body,  as  well  as  consciousness.  The  patient  will  soon  speak  and 
ask  for  food.  He  will  he  able  to  resume  his  ordinary  duties  in  one  or  two 
days. 

The  above  is  translated  from  a  letter  in  the  '  Currier  de  Constantinople,'  of 
Oct.  14,  1848,  signed,  John  Barkek,  foemekit  Coksci,  Gehebal  opJBnglakd 
IN  Egypt.  John  Barker  slates  that  he  saw  sixty  peasants,  who  were  attacked 
with  the  Cholera,  restored  to  perfect  health,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resume  their 
business  five  or  six  days  after  being  attacked,  by  this  means.  Some  of  those 
had  been  suddenly  attacked  while  working  in  the  fields ;  others  after  they  had 
retired  to  bed  and  been  asleep  part  of  the  night,  so  that  assistance  could 
rarely  be  obtained  before  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour,  or  even  one  or  two 
hours,  and  in  some  cases  six  or  eight  honrs. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CAUSE. 

Our  holy  cause  !  'tis  good  and  true, 

We  love  it  for  the  Eight, 
Kor  fear  we  what  its  foes  may  do. 

For  Justice  is  our  Might. 
With  heart  and  hand  sincere  and  strong 

Our  ground  we  will  maintain, 
And  o'er  the  hosts  of  legioned  Wrong, 

A  final  conquest  gain. 
We  fight  for  Freedom,  Truth  and  Peace- 
Aye,  let  them  scorn  our  cry  ; 
By  death  alone  that  shout  shall  cease 

Which  echoes  Liberty. 
We'll  struggle  on  for  equal  laws, 

Through  good  and  ill  repute. 
And  never  in  the  People's  Cause 

Our  voices  shall  be  mute. 
Let  Conscience  be  our  faithful  guide, 

No  threats  can  fright  us  then ; 
We'll  stem  Oppression's  torrent  tide. 

We'll  win  the  Rights  of  Men. 

POBUOS. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


The  followmg  is  a  letter  from  Joseph  Fox,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  left 
this  country  for  America,  last  autumn.  He  i-esided  at  King  Cross,  near 
Halifax.  He  was  the  author  of  the  tract  entitled,  '  The  Methodist  Tra- 
velling Preacher  and  the  Shoemaker.'  Though  an  industrious  man, 
an^  possessed  of  somewhat  superior  talents,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
decent  living  in  this  country.  In  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard 
and  read,  he  was  resolved  to  try  what  he  could  do  in  America. 

He  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen.  I 
expect  to  see  it  shortly  ;  and  if  there  be  anything  in  it  of  importance  to 
emigrants,  I  shall  publish  it. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  his 
LETTER. 
"  City  of  Lowell,  December  7th,  1848. 

I  write  to  inform  you  that  we  are  all  well  at  present.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  could  not  write  sooner.  I  am  aware  that  I  promised  to  write  as  soon  as  we 
landed  ;  but  there  were  a  great  many  things  happened  (at  the  time)  that  no 
one  understands,  but  those  that  are  in  the  same  situation.  I  told  you  in  my 
log,  that  after  we  left  the  ship  we  went  to  the  railway  station,  and  paid  our 
fare  for  Lowell,  and  we  got  to  Lowell  a  while  before  dark.  A  young  man, 
that  came  in  the  same  ship,  recommended  us  to  a  place  to  lodge.  We  got  to 
the  place  about  six  o'clock,  just  ready  for  the  supper  :  we  had  apple  pies,  pre- 
serves, cheese,  and  butter.  This  was  the  first  comfortable  meal  that  we  had 
had  for  some  time,  and  we  did  not  sp.ire  it.  Shortly  after  supper  we  went  to 
bed ;  but  not  until  we  had  been  introduced  to  near  a  score  of  English  people, 
that  came  from  Halifax  and  Sowerby  Bridge  ;  some  of  them  we  knew.  They 
were  all  well  pleased  to  see  their  old  country  folks  just  lauded.  We  got  one 
of  the  best  night's  rest  that  we  had  had  for  a  long  time.  Sunday  was  a  fine  day, 
and  it  was  as  hot  as  ever  I  felt  it  in  England.  1  walked  round  the  city.  It  is  a 
most  splendid  place.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  all  along  the  sides  there  are  large 
beautifiil  trees  growing.  There  is  a  tree  about  every  ten  yards.  On  Monday 
morning,  I  went  to  seek  work,  and  got  work  the  first  shop  I  went  to.  I  was 
to  begin  on  Tuesday  morning.  There  was  an  Englishman  at  the  house  that  I 
was  lodging  at,  that  came  from  Leeds,  and  he  said  that  he  would  ask  for  me  at 
the  shop  that  he  was  at.  He  did  so,  and  succeeded,  and  came  for  me.  Another 
shoemaker  told  me  of  other  two  places  where  they  were  wanting  hands ;  so 
that  1  had  a  prospect  of  four  shops.  T  finally  concluded  to  go  with  the  Eng- 
lishman. And  I  like  the  shop  very  well.  The  wages  for  shoemakers  are  a 
great  deal  better  in  this  country  than  with  you.  I  get  as  much  for  some  jobs 
as  I  should  get  in  the  old  country  for  both  work  and  leather.  I  can  earn  a 
dollar  a  day  very  easy.  And  there  are  many  things  in  which  shoemakers  here 
surpass  the  shoemakers  with  you.  They  begin  their  work  on  the  Monday 
morning,  just  the  same  as  Saturday ;  and  we  scarcely  ever  work  later  than 
seven  o'clock ;  and  on  the  Saturday  scarcely  ever  work  after  five  o'clock,  and 
very  often  not  so  long. 

We  have  two  masters  at  our  shop ;  one  of  them  is  a  Unitarian  ;  the  other  a 
Baptist.  The  Unitarian  works  in  the  shop  with  us,  and  the  other  cuts  out 
the  work. 

I  began  my  work  on  Tuesday  at  noon  ;  but  I  was  so  lame  from  the  fall  that 
I  got  in  the  last  storm,  that  I  could  scarcely  walk  to  my  work  :  and  my  face 
was  very  sore  as  well.  It  was  a  wonder  that  any  one  would  employ  me  with 
my  black  face  :  in  fact,  my  eyes  is  very  sore  yet.  We  staysd  in  our  lodgings 
until  Saturday ;  and  had  to  pay  for  the  week  eight  dollars  and  three  quarters, 
(£1  163.  5id.  of  English  money  for  one  week)  and  they  washed  us  no  clothes 
neither.  We  saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  stay  in  lodiugs ;  so  we  were  deter- 
mined to  have  a  house  of  our  own.  I  went  to  the  auction  room  on  Saturday, 
and  bought  a  rocking  chair,  an  arm  chair,  a  bed  stead  and  a  stove ;  and  we 
took  a  house.  It  is  about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  city.  It  is  a  very  nice 
house.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  field.  It  has  a  small  garden  to  it,  and  a 
well  of  good  water  close  to  the  kitchen  door.  The  house  consists  of  two  bed 
rooms,  one  dining  room,  one  kitchen,  and  a  large  place  to  put  our  wood.  We 
removed  to  the  house  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  my  master  sent  me  a  load 
of  wood,  that  came  to  30s;  so  that  it  was  just  eight  weeks  from  me  giving  up 
my  key  in  England,  to  taking  my  key  again  in  America.  Our  large  box 
makes  us  a  splendid  table.  My  wife  has  covered  it  with  a  table  cover,  and  it 
answers  first-rate.  I  bought  a  handsome  book  case  for  Is.  6d.  The  dining 
room  is  papered.  If  you  were  to  come  into  the  house,  though  we  have  little 
furniture,  you  would  say  that  we  looked  a  great  deal  more  comfortable  than 
ever  we  did  in  the  little,  dirty,  damp  house  that  we  left  in  the  old  country. 

House  rents  are  high.  We  pay  four  dollars  a  month,  and  it  is  reckoned  a 
cheap  house.  You  would  have  to  pay  about  ;£?  a  year  for  such  a  one  with  you.  The 
first  stove  that  we  bought  was  not  a  cooking  stove,  and  it  was  inconvenient  for 
us  to  cook ;  but  we  have  got  a  cooking  stove,  which  cost  ns  ten  dollars.  Per- 
haps you  are  not  aware  that  we  have  no  fire  places  here.  I  have  not  seen  one 
since  I  came.  Our  stove  is  fitted  up  with  pans  of  every  description,  so  that 
the  pans  that  we  brought  with  us  are  of  no  use  now  :  but  they  were  very  useful 
until  we  got  our  cook  stove.  Our  stove  has  an  oven  connected  with  it,  so  that 
we  bake. 
I  am  enjoying.good  health  at  present.    I  was  never  as  fat  in  my  life  before. 


nor  looking  better.  My  wife  is  looking  better  than  I  ever  saw  her  before ;  her 
hollow  cheeks  are  filling  up  with  fat.  She  has  bo  much  fat  under  her  chin, 
that  it  is  like  three  chins.  Our  Ellen  has  grown  considerably,  and  she  is  very 
fat ;  and  no  wonder,  for  she  gets  beef  and  apple  pies  to  every  meal  nearly. 
Last  week  we  bought  a  goose:  it  was  the  first  that  ever  we  had.  I  gave  three- 
pence a  pound  for  it,  and  it  weighed  seven  pounds.  Our  Ellen  has  begun  to 
go  to  school,  and  we  have  nothing  to  pay  for  her ;  and  she  is  beginning  to  like 
better.  She  has  begun  to  talk  Yankee  already.  My  wife  does  not  like  so  well 
where  we  live  at  present,  because  she  is  rather  loansome,  with  not  being  near 
a  house  :  but  she  likes  the  country  well,  and  she  could  not  like  to  come 
back." 

REMARKS. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  Joseph  Fox,  the  very  first  day  he  began 
to  look  about  him,  found  four  shops  where  he  could  have  got  employ- 
ment. Good  news  this  for  emigrant  shoemakers.  All  kinds  of  labourers 
are  not  in  such  great  demand  as  shoemakers  :  but  any  who  are  disposed 
to  work,  may  find  profitable  employment  of  some  description  in  Ame- 
rica. 

Joseph  Fox,  it  seems,  can  earn  a  dollar  a  day  very  eastf.  He  can  earn 
a  dollar  a  day  without  working  long  hours.  And  when  he  has  got  his 
dollar,  it  will  purchase  him  about  twice  as  much  of  most  things  neces- 
sary for  his  comfort,  as  it  would  purchase  in  this  country.  Of  some 
things  it  would  purchase  him  three,  four,  five,  ten,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
times  as  much  as  it  would  purchase  here.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  would 
purchase  him  an  acre  of  good  land  in  America,  whereas  it  would  take 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  an  acre 
of  good  land  in  England. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  letter  which  rather  alarms  me.  Joseph 
Fox  says,  that  his  wife  and  child  are  both  getting  fat.  This  is  all  very 
well.  But  he  tells  us  that  his  little  one  might  well  get  fat,  for  she  gets 
beef  and  apple  pies  for  every  meal  nearly.  It  is  this  that  gives  me  un- 
easiness. Channing  observes,  with  respect  to  the  people  of  America, 
that  far  more  people  die  prematurely  by  over  living,  than  by  want 
and  starvation.  And  my  conviction  is,  that  the  people  of  America 
generally,  both  injure  their  health,  and  lessen  their  comfort,  and  seri- 
ously shorten  their  lives,  by  over  good  living,  as  it  is  called.  Nay 
more^  my  conviction  is,  that  the  diseases  and  sudden  deaths  in  America, 
which  are  attributed  to  a  change  of  climate,  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  but  the  results  of  this  over  good  living.  If  people  who  go 
over  to  America  would  use  but  little  animal  food,  especially  in  summer, 
and  not  take  an  over  great  quantity  of  sweetmeats  :  in  other  words,  if 
they  would  restrain  their  appetites  a  little,  and  live  very  temperately, 
and  avoid  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating  drinks,  they  would,  in 
my  opinion,  have  better  health,  be  less  subject  to  disease,  and  even  live 
longer  than  in  this  country.  If  Joseph  Fox  does  not  pay  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  eating  habits  of  his  child, — if  he  does  not  limit  her  to  beef 
once  a  day  at  farthest,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  the  child's  death  before 
the  end  of  next  summer. 

I  like  people  to  live  well.  I  like  them  to  have  comfortable  houses, 
good  food,  and  every  thing  else  that  can  minister  to  their  comfort  and 
well-being  :  but  those  who  go  to  America  must  bear  in  mind  what  I  say, 
and  guard  against  the  temptations  to  over  good  living,  or  they  will  run 
most  terrible  risks  of  suffering  more  in  America  from  prosperity,  than 
they  have  ever  suffered  here  from  adversity. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Attorney  Gleneral  since  the 
Assizes.  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  anything  from  him,  nor  have  I  any  wish. 
I  had  rather  be  at  peace,  if  I  may.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  am  to  be  prosecuted, 
I  had  rather  be  prosecuted  for  a  seditious  and  blasphemous  libel,  than  for  any- 
thing else.  In  a  prosecution  for  a  seditious  and  blasphemous  Ubel,  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  make  use  of  no  false  witnesses.  The  Powells  and  the  Balls 
could  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  such  a  trial.  He  would  be  obliged  to  take  my  own 
writings,— he  would  be  obliged  to  take  entire  articles  from  my  publications,  and 
ground  his  charge  of  guilt  upon  them.  My  own  writings  would  be  the  only 
evidence  that  he  could  bring  forward  of  my  guilt.  If  my  own  writings  did  not 
support  his  charge,  liis  charge  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

I  should  also  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  merits  of  those  articles  at  length. 
I  should  be  at  liberty  to  say  whatever  I  had  to  say  in  favour  of  their  truth  and 
innocence.  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  plead  whatever  I  could  plead,  in  justifi- 
cation both  of  my  sentiments  and  of  my  manner  of  expressing  them.  I  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  at  liberty  to  produce  evidence  in  favour  of  my  general 
character ;  evidence  to  prove  that  I  was  not  under  the  influence  of  malice  or 
any  criminal  motive  whatever  in  writing  and  publishing  the  articles  which  the 
Attorney  General  might  think  proper  to  prosecute. 
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Again  ■  if  the  Attorney  General  should  prosecute  me  for  a  seditious  and 
blasphemous  libel,  the  question  for  disucssion  then  would  be,  the  right  of 
liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press  :  and  I  had  rather  discuss  this  ques- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  than  any  other  question.  It  is  true  I  had  ra- 
ther discuss  this  question  in  a  public  meeting  than  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  I 
had  rather  have  a  mixed  multitude  of  people,  fully  representins?  the  views  and 
feelings  of  my  countrymen  at  large,  than  a  select  or  packed  jury.  Still,  I  should 
have  some  hopes  of  an  acquittal  even  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  I  should  have 
some  hopes  of  inducing  even  a  packed  jury  to  acquit  me  of  the  charge  of  sedi- 
tion and  blasphemy.  But  as  I  said,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  institute'  proceedings  against  me.  He  will  not,  in  my  judgment, 
execute  his  threat. 

With  thanks  to  you  for  all  your  kindness,  and  beat  wishes  for  your  health 
and  welfare,  in  which  my  wife  joins, 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

JOSEPH  BACKER. 

EMIGRATION. 

Duriug  the  year  1848,  no  fewer  than  127,501  persons  emig^-ated  from 
the  port  of  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  ;  and  during  the  same  period, 
2,589  persons  sailed  from  the  same  port  to  the  North  American  Colonies, 
West  Indies,  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  :  thus 
showing  that  nearly  fifty-times  as  many  persons  went  from  Liverpool 
to  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  as  went  to  all  the 
■other  places  mentioned.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  iiumhev 
of  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  in  favour  of  Australian  coloniza- 
tion, aud  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  during  the  year  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  press  which  is  under  Government  sanction,  in  favour 
of  the  British  Colonies  generally,  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
there  must  be  some  powerful  cause  in  operation  to  produce  these  results. 
■There  is  evidently  in  the  minds  of  thousands  a  strong  determination 
.formed,  that  if  ever  they  shall  be  freed  from  the  power  of  British  autho- 
rity, they  will  never  place  themselves  under  its  control  again.  This 
fact  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  our  legislators.  It  ought  to  make  them  de- 
termined to  render  the  British  Government  more  popular  in  its  charac- 
ter, in  order  that  it  may  be  established  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
By  pursuing  an  opposite  course,  the  most  effectual  step  will  be  taken  for 
the  formation  of  a  power,  that  will  prove  hostile,  and  perhaps  destruc- 
tive; to  British  authority.  Who  can  contemplate  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  the  United  States  through  the  medium  of  emigration, 
without  discovering  that  the  thousands  who  have  been  driven  by  oppres- 
sion from  their  native  homes  to  seek  a  shelter  there,  will  carry  in  their 
bosoms  a  rankling  thorn  that  shall  sting  their  souls  with  keen  resent- 
ment, and  this  feeling  may,  ere  long,  operate  very  injuriously  against 
"British  authority,  especially  with  regard. to  our  North  American  ter- 
ritory.— D.  Thomas. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1  have  received  a  letter  from  William  Ridley,  New  Swindon,  Wilts, 
■  the  slanderer  exposed  in  No.  32  of  The  People.  He  says,  '  It  is  strange 
I  should  say  that  1  do  not  know  him  !'  and  adds,  '  he  is  sure  I  know 
him  ;  that  he  is  brother  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Ridley,  minister  in  the  Me- 
thodist New  Connexion.' 

I  answer,  I  was  not  aware  that  T.  W.  Ridley  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  of  William.  And  supposing  that  I  had  known  that,  how  should 
Iknowtliat  the  slanderer  in  Wiltshire  was  that  brother?  Is  there 
only  one  W.  Ridley  ?  When  /  knew  T.  W.  Ridley's  family,  they  lived 
;-At  West-moor,  near  Newcastle,  Northumberland.  How  was  /to'know, 
•  even  if  I  had  known  that  one  of  them  was  called  William,  that  any  of 
. them  had  gone  to  live  in  Wiltshire?  I  knew  Thomas  Ridley,  T.'W. 
Ridley's /a</ier,  and  Hemy  Ridley,  his  brother,  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, I  have  referred  to  them,  though  not  by  name  perhaps,  in  the  Life  of 
a  Man,  as  two  most  cruel  and  inhuman  creatures.  They  were  the 
parties  who  refused  to  set  me  at  liberty  to  go  see  my  child  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dying,  and  who  compelled  me,  after  walking  seventeen 
miles  to  see  my  child,  to  walk  ten  miles  back  to  preach  at  their  place, 
the  same  evening.  The  same  bad  spirit  seems  to  dwell  in  the  whole 
family.  William  Ridley  cannot  injure  me  in  any  other  way,  so  he  tries 
to  injure  me  by  slander. 

William  Ridley  says,  '  that  he  is  brother  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Ridley.' 
I  have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  no  great  credit  to  any  one  to  be  brother  to 
-the  Rev.  T.  W.  Ridley,  as  he  is  caUed. 

W.  Ridley  wishes  me  to  name  the  Methodist  preacher  who  published 
those  papers  respecting  my  death  at  Leeds  and  my  self-destruction  at 


Otley,  aud  to  tell  him  the  time  when  I  imbibed  certain  notions  on  doc- 
trinal subjects  contrary  to  those  which  the  Methodists  hold,  and  also  to 
tell  him  when  I  received  my  last  hire  for  preaching.  He  thinks  that, 
if  I  will  tell  him  all  he  wishes  to  know  about  these  things,  he  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  whether  what  he  has  said  was  a  slander  or  not. 
What  does  the  man  mean  ?  Is  he  to  publish  a  slander  to  the  world, — 
is  he  to  charge  me  with  preaching  a  doctrine  for  hire  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  then  to  ask  me  for  information  to  enable  him  to  judge  whe- 
ther it  is  a  slander  or  not  ?  The  folly  and  insolence  of  the  man  seem  as 
great  as  his  falsehood.  It  will  be  soon  enough  for  me  to  hold  corres- 
pondence with  W.  Ridley,  when  he  has  given  some  evidence  of  repent- 
ance and  amendment. 

John  Rhodes  asks,  '  Whether  a  man  can  be  a  total  abstainer  from  principle, 
and  at  the  same  time  sell  mall.'  John  Rhodes  thinks  it  is  a  great  iticonsis- 
tenaj.  I  answer,  it  depends  on  circumstances.  A  man  may  sell  malt  to  feed 
caille  :  or  he  may  sell  malt  to  make  vinegar  ;  and  yet  be  a  teetotaler  on  the 
very  hcst  of  principles .  A  man  may  sell  malt  to  be  used  in  making  ale,  and 
yet  bo  a  teetotaler  on  some  principle.  There  arc  many  principles,  and  a  man 
may  act  on  any  of  them.  There  is  the  principle  of  selfishness,  for  instance. 
A  man  may  be  a  teetotaler  on  tliat  principle.  He  may  be  a  teetotaler  on  the 
principle  that  teetotalism  is  good  for  his  own  health, — that  teetotalism  is  calcu- 
lated to  increase  his  strength,  and  lengthen  his  life,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
live  longer,  and  the  better  to  enjoy  himself.  A  man  may  be  a  teetotaler  on 
the  principle  of  economy.  By  abstaining  from  intoxicating  drinks,  a  man. 
may  save  money ;  he  may  extend  his  business  and  gain  wealth.  Again ;  there 
is  what  is  called  a  principle  of  honour  ;  and  a  man  may  be  a  teetotaler  on 
this  principle.  He  may  regard  drunkenness  as  disgraceful,  and  may  wish  to 
free  himself  from  that  disgrace.  He  may  however  find  it  impossible  to  avoid 
that  disgrace  without  being  a  teetotaler  ;  and  he  may  become  a  teetotaler  for 
that  object. 

Again  ;  a  man  may  have  a  regard  of  some  kind  to  his  moral  character.  He 
may  wish  to  be  virtuoiis  in  a  certain  way,  and  to  a  certain  extent.  He  may 
wisa  to  avoid  gambling  and  broils,  and  other  injurious  practices.  And  he  may 
find  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  without  becoming  a  teetotaler :  and  he  may 
become  a  teetotaler  accordingly.  Thus  a  man  may  become  a  teetotaler,  and 
continue  a  teetotaler,  on  the  principle  of  selfishness,  on  the  principle  of 
economy  or  covetousness,  on  the  principle  of  self-respect,  or  from  a  regard  to 
a  certain  amount  or  description  of  virtue.  Xow  I  see  nothing  inconsiiitcTil 
in  a  man  becoming  a  teetotaler  on  those  inferior  principlep,  and  selling  malt, 
even  to  be  used  in  making  ale. 

But  if  John  Rhodes  means  by  principle,  a  regard  to  virtue  in  general,  a  re- 
gard to  what  is  right,  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
mankind,  a  man  cannot  be  a  teetotaler  on  this  principle  and  sell  malt  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  in  making  ale.  The  man  who  believes  intoxicating 
drinks  to  be  injurious  to  mankind  in  general, — the  man  who  abstains  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  because  he  believes  the  use  of  them  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  human  system  and  in  nature 
generally, — I  say,  the  man  who  abstains  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
on  this  great  principle,  must,  if  he  would  be  consistent,  discountenance  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  all,  and  take  no  part  in  encouraging  or  promoting 
the  use  of  such  drinks  in  any  case  whatever.  If  a  man  abstains  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks  because  he  believes  them  to  be  in  all  cases  injurious, 
and  yet  takes  a  part  in  making  those  drinks,  and  multiplying  temptations  to 
people  to  use  them,  he  is  chargeable,  without  doubt,  with  a  great  and  glaring 
inconsistency. 


MAXIMS. 

The  truest  worship  of  God  is  doing  good  to  man.  _ 

We  cannot  honour  God  by  anything  so  much  as  by  studying  his    1 
works,  in  order  to  find  out  his  laws,  and  conform  our  lives  to  them.         | 

God  needs  nothing  himself ;  but  that  which  is  given  to  his  needy 
creatures,  he  regards  as  given  to  himself. 

The  true  theology  is  a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  a  knowledge  of  God' 
as  revealed  in  nature  :  and  the  true  religion  is  a  life  in  harmony  with 
nature's  lavk's. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  and  obedience  to  them  i& 
obedience  to  God. 

Oljedience  to  the  laws  of  man  is  a  duty,  when  we  believe  those 
laws  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God. 

But  if  we  believe  the  laws  of  man  to  be  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
God,  it  is  our  duty  to  transgress  them. 

From  Sir.  Barker,  Armley,  4s.  2d.  towards  the  Defence  Fund. 
Wc  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  the  account  of  expenses  incnnml  for    " 
Mr.  Barker's  Defence.  ; 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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OUR  GLORIOUS  CONSTITUTION  IN  CHURCH  AND 

STATE,  &c. 

( Continued  from  page  246.^ 

Mr.  Sutton  says,  that  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  democratic 
principles,  wealth  and  power,  which  at  all  times  excite  envy, 
are  now  beheld  with  abhorrence.'  He  must  be  under  a  terrible 
mistake.  I  believe  that  neither  wealth  nor  power  is  beheld  with 
abhorrence,  either  in  France  or  in  England,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Seformers  do  not  behold  wealth  and  power  with  abhorrence.  They 
regard  them  with  respect.  They  look  upon  them  as  inestimable  bles- 
sings. They  consider  both  wealth  and  power  as  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  They  wish  to  increase  the  amount  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  possession  of  mankind.  What  they  abhor  is,  first,  the 
■unjust  and  injurious  distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  and  secondly, 
the  abuse  and  perversion  of  wealth  and  power.  These  they  do  abhor. 
They  think  it  wrong  that  those  who  produce  the  wealth,  should  be 
doomed  to  poverty  and  starvation  ;  and  that  others,  who  produce 
notliing,  should  possess  nearly  every  thing.  They  think  it  wrong  that 
one  idle  and  useless  individual  should  possess  a  thousand  times  more 
tlian  he  knows  how  to  use,  while  others,  who  labour  continually,  have 
Hardly  sufficient  to  keep  themselves  alive.  The  Reformers  think  that 
the  producers  of  wealth  should  be  the  last  to  starve,  and  that  the 
idlers  should  be  the  last  to  be  rich.  They  think  that  the  men  who 
make  all  the  clothing  should  be  the  last  to  go  naked  or  in  rags  ;  and 
that  those  who  make  nothing  should  be  the  last  to  be  dressed  in  rich 
and  gorgeous  attire.  They  think  that  the  man  who  produces  the 
whole  of  the  food  should  be  the  first  to  be  fed  ;  and  that  the  men 
who  produce  nothing  should  be  the  first  to  suffer  want.  At  present, 
the  contrary  is  the  state  of  things.  The  men  who  produce  the  wealth 
are  doomed  to  poverty  ;  while  the  idle  and  useless  have  wealth  with- 
out measure.  The  men  who  produce  the  clothing  are  the  last  to  be 
clad  ;  and  the  men  who  produce  it  not  are  the  first.  The  men  who 
produce  the  food  are  seldom  so  well  fed  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  while 
the  men  who  produce  nothing  live  in  boundless  luxury.  The  idle 
and  the  useless  have  monopolized  the  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom  ;  while  the  producers  are,  in  many  cases,  the  victims  of 
poverty  and  want.  It  is  this  which  we  abhor.  So  far  from  abhorring 
wealth,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  country  increased 
ten-fold.  What  we  abhor  is,  the  heartless  and  horrible  practice  of 
leaving  the  producers  of  wealth  to  starvation,  and  allowing  the  idle 
and  the  useless  to  monopolize  that  which  they  know  not  how  to  use 
either  for  their  own  good,  or  for  the  good  of  their  countrymen  and 
their  kind. 

Nor  do  the  reformers  abhor  fower.  They  respect  and  love  it. 
They  wish  to  increase  the  power  both  of  individuals  and  commu- 
nities. True  they  wish  to  secure  a  just  distribution  of  power, — they 
wish  to  see  the  power  of  the  nation  taken  from  the  hands  of  usurpers, 
oppressors,  and  tyrants,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ought 
to  possess  it  :  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  hating  power. 
What  the  Reformers  wish  is,  to  see  the  ruling  and  the  governing 
power  of  the  nation  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wise,  the  good,  and 


the  great  ; — placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people's  own  friends  and 
representatives  ; — placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  use  it  for 
their  country's  good,  and  not  abuse  it  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
And  this  is  all  they  want.  In  charging  the  Reformers,  or  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  with  looking  upon  wealth  and  power  with  abhor- 
rence, Mr.  Sutton  either  proves  himself  exceedingly  ignorant,  or  else 
shows  that  his  wish  and  his  purpose  is  to  deceive. 

Mr.  Sutton  thinks,  '  that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  at  present 
called  upon,  to  lift  up  his  voice,  and  warn  his  countrymen  against  the 
Republican  spirit  which  now  pervades  many  of  the  States  of  Europe, 
particularly  France.'  The  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  called  upon  to 
warn  his  countrymen  against  the  Republican  spirit,  is  he  ?  Does 
Jesus,  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  call  upon  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
warn  people  against  the  Republican  spirit  1  Did  Jesus  himself  warn 
people  against  the  Republican  spirit  ?  Did  the  Apostles  and  first  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  warn  people  against  the  Republican  spirit  ?  If  I  un- 
derstand the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  early  Apostles,  ihej  favotir 
the  Republican  spirit.  If  I  understand  their  teachings,  they  favour 
the  largest  liberty, — the  broadest  and  most  unrestricted  Democracy. 
If  I  understand  their  teachings,  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
kind  of  tyranny,  and  in  favour  of  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  that 
men  and  societies  can  enjoy. 

And  it  is  certain,  that  in  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
can  any  one  find  a  caution  against  Democracy  or  Republicanism.  If 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  his  early  Apostles  were  universally 
prevalent,  we  should  have  neither  Hereditary  Royalty,  nor  Hereditary 
Aristocracy ;  we  should  have  neither  Class  Legislation,  nor  Partial 
Taxation.  If  the  leading  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  his  early  Apostles 
were  received  and  acted  upon,  the  Republican  spirit  would  pervade 
all  nations,  and  a  just  and  rational  Democracy  would  be  the  only  form 
of  Government  on  earth. 

The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  called  upon,  in  my  judgment,  to 
lift  up  their  voices,  and  warn  their  countrymen,  against  something  far 
different  from  the  Republican  spirit.  They  are  called  upon  to  lift  up 
their  voices,  and  warn  their  countrymen,  against  blind  obedience  to 
iniquitous  laws, — against  silent  submission  to  tyrannical  rulers, — 
against  blind  faith  in  a  perjured  priesthood, — against  participation  in 
oppression  and  tyranny, — against  wholesale  public  plunder, — against 
the  embezzlement  of  charitable  funds, — against  simony  and  false- 
swearing, — against  subscribing  false  creeds,  and  repeating  irrational 
forms, — against  royal  extravagance,  aristocratical  profligacy,  and 
priestly  impositions, — against  drunkenness  and  lying,— against  un- 
cleanness  and  profligacy, — against  selfishness  and  cruelty, — against 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
are  called  upon  to  lift  up  their  voice,  and  warn  their  countrymen, 
against  the  infinite  and  shameless  abominations  of  priestcraft  and 
tyranny  in  all  their  horrible  forms. 

Mr.  Sutton  tells  us,  '  that  the  spirit  of  Republicanism  is  a  spirit 
which  all  who  love  their  country  and  good  government,  should  dis- 
countenance and  endeavour  to  suppress,  both  at  home  and  abroad.* 
He  thus  insinuates,  that  the  Republican  spirit  is  inimical  to  good 
government,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact,  that  where  the  spirit  of  Republicanism  prevails,  tke 
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government  of  the  people  is  both  cheaper  and  better,  than  where  the 
Anti-Republican  spirit  prevails.  The  Republican  spirit  prevails  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  there  the  government  is  twenty  times 
as  cheap,  and  a  hundred  times  as  good,  as  it  is  in  England.  And  it 
is  also  a  fact,  that  the  people  of  those  countries  where  the  Republican 
spirit  prevails,  are  more  prosperous  and  happy  than  they  are  in  those 
countries  where  the  Anti-Republican  spirit  prevails.  As  we  have  said 
already,  on  many  occasions,  the  people  of  America  are  incalculably 
better  off  than  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  people  of 
America  can  get  a  regular  supply  of  labour,  good  wages  in  return  for 
their  labour,  and  abundance  of  all  things  needful  to  their  comfort  and 
welfare  in  return  for  their  wages.  Working  people  in  America  have 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  possession  of  a  portion  of  land,  and  cul- 
tivating it  for  their  own  and  for  their  children's  good.  The  people  of 
America  have  no  Tithes,  no  Easter  Dues,  no  Church  Rates.  The 
people  of  America  have  no  Game  Laws,  nor  any  laws  of  Entail  or 
Primogeniture.  And  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  America  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  while  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
leave  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  one  year,  to  go  to  America,  not 
ten,  nor  even  two  wretched  Americans  can  be  found,  who  leave  their 
country  from  want,  to  settle  themselves  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
The  difference  between  the  countries  where  the  aristocratic  and 
monarchical  principles  prevail,  and  the  countries  where  the  Republican 
spirit  prevails,  might  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  people  are 
jleeing  in  multitudes  from  monarchical  and  aristocratical  countries,  to  a 
Eepublican  country  thousands  of  miles  away.  People  would  not 
break  up  their  homes,  and  venture  on  a  journey  of  three  or  five 
thousand  miles,  to  seek  a  home  and  a  living  amongst  strangers,  or  in 
silent  and  boundless  solitudes,  if  they  were  not  most  terribly  and  hor- 
ribly oppressed.  Yet  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  during 
the  past  year,  broke  up  their  homes,  if  homes  they  had  been  allowed 
to  have,  and  ventured  on  this  vast  and  terrible  voyage,  in  search  of 
homes  in  a  land  of  strangers,  or  in  the  dreary  wilds  and  solitudes  of 
the  American  continent.  The  history  of  emigration  for  the  last  five 
years  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  disgrace  to  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy. 
The  Republican  spirit,  then,  is  not  a  spirit  which  all  who  love  their 
country  and  good  government,  should  discountenance  and  endeavour 
to  suppress  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  spirit  which  all  who 
love  their  country  and  good  government,  should  countenance  and  en- 
deavour to  propagate,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  love  my  country, 
and  I  love  good  government ;  yet  so  far  from  discountenancing  or  en- 
deavouring to  suppress  the  Republican  spirit,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do 
what  I  can  to  promote  its  spread  tliroughout  every  society  on  earth. 
I  labour  to  promote  its  spread  because  I  love  my  country  and  love 
good  government.  I  see  no  hope  for  my  country  but  in  the  triumph 
of  the  Republican  spirit.  I  see  no  prospect  of  securing  good  govern- 
ment, either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  but  in  the  utter  annihilation 
of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  spirit,  and  in  the  full  and  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  the  Republican  spirit.  Happy  wiU  it  be,  when  the 
Republican  spirit  shall  pervade  all  nations,  and  rule  all  hearts. 

Mr.  Sutton  says,  '  that  the  Republican  spirit,  as  it  exists  in  France, 
not  only  shows  itself  in  rebellion  against  Monarchy,  and  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  aged  Monarch,  his  Queen  and  family,  from  the  throne, 
but  also  in  contempt  of  all  who  are  in  authority,  and  for  titles  of  every 
kind  which  imply  honour  and  distinction.'  Mr.  Sutton  here  utters  a 
number  of  grievous  falsehoods,  and  I  very  much  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  he  tells  a  lot  of  lies.  That  the  Re- 
publican spirit  should  show  itself  in  rebellion  against  Monarchy,  is 
natural  enough  ;  almost  as  natural  as  that  the  Monarchical  spirit 
should  show  itself  in  rebellion  against  Republicanism.  But  to  say 
that  the  Republican  spirit  has  shown  itself  in  contempt  for  all  that 
are  in  authority,  and  for  titles  of  every  kind  which  imply  honour  and 
distinction,  is  exceedingly  false.  Did  not  the  Republican  spirit  place 
the  Provisional  Government  in  authority,  and  proclaim  their  autho- 
rity to  the  country  and  to  the  world  ?  Did  not  the  Republican  spirit 
in  France  suppress  the  spirit  of  plunder,  and  insist  on  justice,  and 


peace,  and  order  ?  Did  not  the  Republican  spirit  proclaim  peace  with 
all  nations  1  Did  not  the  Republican  spirit  seek  to  secure  order  at 
home,  by  securing  employment  and  food  to  the  famishing  multitude  ? 
Does  not  the  Republican  spirit  in  America  maintain  order  and  autho- 
rity throughout  the  United  States  ?  Does  the  Republican  spirit  there 
show  itself  in  contempt  for  all  that  are  in  authority  ?  Does  it  not 
place  them  in  authority  1  Does  it  not  uphold  them  in  authority  ? 
Does  it  not  show  itself  in  opposing  whatever  would  set  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  ruling  authority  ?  Does  it  not  show  itself  in  making, 
upholding,  and  executing  laws  ?  Is  not  authority  as  secure  in  the 
United  States  of  America  as  in  monarchical  and  aristocratic  countries  I 
Is  it  not  more  secure  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  while  thrones  have  been 
tumbling,  and  Monarchs  and  Aristocrats  have  been  running  from  their 
country  in  fear,  the  United  States  of  America  have  been  in  perfect 
peace  1  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  monarchical  and  aristocratic  autho- 
rity has  shown  itself  essentially  feeble  and  uncertain,  while  republican 
authority  has  shown  itself  virtually  and  essentially  vigorous  and  sure  1 
The  events  which  have  taken  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  are 
indicative  of  the  weakness  of  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical  prin- 
ciple ;  while  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  reveals  and 
demonstrates  the  power  and  the  excellency,  the  safety  and  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  republican  principle.  People  in  authority  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  as  much  respected  as  people  in  authority  in 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  countries.  It  is  men  who  usurp  and 
abuse  authority,  that  the  Republican  spirit  teaches  people  to  regard 
with  contempt.  It  is  oppressors  and  tyrants  only  that  the  Republican 
spirit  teaches  men  to  oppose.  The  Republican  spirit  teaches  men 
to  regard  those  in  authority  with  respect  and  confidence,  so  long  as 
they  use  their  authority  in  subservience  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 


ASSERTION  AND  ARGUMENT, 


Assertion  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long  bow  :  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes,  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  arm  that  draws  it. 
But  ARGUMENT  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross  bow,  which  has  equal 
force  whether  shot  by  a  boy  or  a  giant. — Bacon. 

Remarks. — No  man,  therefore,  should  deal  much  in  assertion,  ex- 
cept in  circles  where  he  has  credit  for  sense  and  truthfulness.  A  man 
should  have  a  good  character  for  wisdom  and  integrity  that  deals 
freely  in  assertions  on  any  subject.  And  a  man  who  has  gained  a 
good  character  for  truthfulness  and  wisdom,  may  easily  lose  it,  by  mak- 
ing assertions  at  random.  No  man  that  wishes  to  preserve  his  cha- 
racter for  truthfulness  and  wisdom,  should  venture  an  assertion  unless 
he  has  good  assurance  and  the  fullest  evidence  of  its  truth.  The 
man  who  takes  care  to  ground  his  assertions  on  truth  and  facts,  may 
use  them  with  safety  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  others.  But 
the  man  who  places  reliance  on  first  appearances,  or  on  uncertain 
data, — the  man  who  utters  assertions,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  lacks 
assurance  and  good  evidence,  will  be  sure,  though  strong  as  a  giant  at 
present,  to  become  as  feeble  as  a  child  before  long. 

Whether  a  man  use  argument  in  support  of  his  assertions  or  not, 
he  should  always  be  prepared  with  it,  in  case  it  should  be  called  for. 
No  man  of  virtue  can  use  assertions  freely,  except  he  knows  that  he 
has  proof  at  hand  to  substantiate  his  assertions,  if  proof  should  hap- 
pen to  be  called  for. 

Young  people  should  always  prefer  rather  to  support  their  princi- 
ples by  argument,  than  to  urge  them  on  people  in  the  shape  of  bold 
and  bare  assertions.  The  man  who  has  a  character  to  make,  should 
always  take  care,  rather  to  err  in  adducing  too  mttch  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  doctrines,  than  in  adducing  too  little. 

There  are  cases  in  which  argument  is  unnecessary, — cases  in  which 
argument,  in  fact,  would  be  injurious, — cases  in  which  assertion,  au- 
thoritative assertion,  will  produce  as  powerful  an  effect  on  the  minds 
of  an  audience,  as  the  most  powerful  arguments  imaginable.     There      i 
are  cases  in  which  a  man  may  know  that  his  assertions  will  meet  with     | 
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a  reception  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers  or  readers. 
I  have  no  need  of  argument  to  make  a  rational  audience  believe  that 
they  cannot  be  happy  in  idleness  ;  that  tHey  cannot  indulge  in 
malice  or  revenge  without  misgivings  afterwards  ;  that  the  world 
abounds  in  beauty  ;  that  the  heavens  are  rich  in  glory  ;  that  an  active 
useful  life  is  a  happy  life  ;  that  an  enl  conscience  is  a  troublesome 
bed-fellow  ;  that  gmlt  is  full  of  fears  and  anxieties  ;  that  love  is  a  de- 
lightful feeling ;  that  drunkenness  is  a  disgraceful  habit ;  that  to  live 
in  debt  is  to  live  in  misery  ;  that  want  and  the  fear  of  want  are  great 
calamities  ;  that  oppression  and  tyranny  are  great  crimes.  Assertions 
like  these  require  no  proof.  The  proof  of  their  truth  exists  in  men's 
own  hearts,  or  in  men's  own  souls  ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der such  sentiments  powerful  and  effective  in  a  book  or  an  address  is, 
that  a  man  should  utter  them  in  earnest, — should  utter  them  as  one 
who  feels  them,  and  as  one  who  is  concerned  for  men's  welfare. 

A  man  that  understands  human  nature  will  frequently  content  him- 
self with  assertions,  where  others,  who  are  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
will  busy  themselves  with  arguments.  He  will,  in  other  cases,  use 
many  arguments  ;  while  others,  that  understand  not  human  nature, 
will  deal  in  bold  assertions  only.  A  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
a  proper  development  of  one's  own  soul, — a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  sterling  virtue  are  the  two  chief  requisites  for  an  effective 
speaker,  or  an  effective  writer. 

Happy  is  that  speaker  or  that  writer,  who  understands  the  nature 
of  the  beings  whom  he  addresses,  and  who,  on  all  occasions,  addresses 
them  in  sincerity  and  truth,  with  the  view  of  promoting  their  improve- 
ment and  welfare  only.  He  will  always  be  listened  to  with  interest  ; 
and  he  will  always  be  listened  to  with  profit.  The  power  of  his 
lectures,  and  the  influence  of  his  writings,  will  be  irresistible,  and  their 
utility  will  be  incalculable.  His  writings  will  live  and  work  for  ages, 
and  their  beneficent  spirit  will  endure  for  ever.  He  is  the  oracle  of 
God,  the  echo  of  his  eternal  truth. 


THE  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  Leed&  Times,  the  Standard  of  Freedom,  the  Liverpool  Mer- 
cury, and  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  appear  to  me  to  be 
speaking  out  fireely  and  boldly  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
AH  those  papers  appear  to  have  taken  a  more  decided  course, — to 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  advocacy  of  more  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic principles  than  formerly. 

JerroWs  Weekly  Nevus  too,  for  the  last  week,  is  exceedingly  plain 
and  thorough-going.  Its  remarks  on  the  '  Curb  of  Chartism  '  are 
exceedingly  good.  The  writer  shows,  that  the  way  to  cure  Chartism, 
is  to  give  the  people  their  rights  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  adopt  the 
Charter  as  the  law  of  the  land.  I  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  but 
that  the  tone  of  those  papers  will  have  considerable  effect  on  the  Go- 
vernment. Nothing,  however,  will  induce  the  Government  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  people,  but  the  united  and  persevering  eiforts  of  the  people 
at  large.  Our  aristocratic  tyrants  will  do  nothing  good,  but  what  they 
are  compelled  to  do.  They  will  give  up  none  of  their  'ancient  pri- 
vileges,— none  of  their  usurped  power, — none  of  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
—none  of  their  partial  laws,  until  they  find  the  people  so  strong,  and 
so  bent  on  obtaining  their  rights,  as  to  make  them  feel  that  further 
resistance  to  their  wishes  would  be  their  own  destruction. 

MARRIAGE. 


Life  is  little  better  than  death  without  society  ;  and  society  is  com- 
paratively worthless  without  friendship  ;  and  friendship  is  never  com- 
plete or  perfect  except  in  marriage.  Marriage  is,  in  fact,  the  life  of 
life,  and  the  soul  of  joy  and  blessedness.  It  is  not  the  w/iofe  of  man's 
bliss,  but  it  is  an  essential  element  in  his  bliss.  All  other  enjoy- 
ments, without  the  enjoyment  of  that  perfect  friendship,  that  holiest 
and  best  of  society  which  is  found  in  marriage,  would  leave  men  com- 
paratively poor  and  wretched. 


THE 


WORKS   OF   O.    S.    FOWLER,   THE  AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGIST  AND  PHYSIOLIGIST. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  publish  one  of  0.  S.  Fowier's 
works.  I  think  it  time  that  the  works  of  this  gentleman  were  laid  be- 
fore the  British  public  ;  and  I  should  feel  as  if  I  were  neglecting  my 
duty,  if  I  were  longer  to  put  off  the  publication  of  a  portion  of  them. 
Mr.  Fowler's  works  are  calculated  to  give  a  great  amount  of  important 
information,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  They  are  not  exactly  all  that 
I  could  like,  but  they  are  still  superior  productions.  They  are  not  all 
that  I  could  like,  but  they  are  the  best  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am. 
acquainted. 

The  work  that  I  shall  publish  first  is,  Amativeness  ;  or,  emls  and  reme- 
dies of  excessive  and  perverted  Sexuality :  including  warning  and  advice 
to  the  Married  and  Single. 

I  propose  to  publish  this  first  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
it  contains  no  cuts,  and  therefore  requires  no  plates.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  the  smallest,  or  one  of  the  smallest  of  his  works.  In  the  third 
place,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  publica- 
tions. A  work  on  this  subject  is  much  needed,  and  Fowler's  work  is 
calculated  to  meet  the  need.  I  grant  that  the  subject  is  a  delicate  one, 
but  what  then  %  Shall  we  on  that  account  quietly  allow  people  to  in- 
jure their  health,  to  ruin  their  souls,  and  to  shorten  their  lives  ?  If  W9 
see  men  suffering  and  dying  in  multitudes,  for  want  of  a  little  informa- 
tion which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give,  and  yet  refuse  to  give  it, 
are  we  doing  our  duty  ?  Are  we  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  us  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  run  the  risk  of 
shocking  the  false  modesty  of  a  few  individuals,  than  allow  a  multi- 
tude of  men  to  run  blindly  into  ruin. 

It  is  our  duty,  in  my  judgment,  both  to  study  the  human  frame  for  our- 
selves, and  to  recommend  others  to  study  it.  It  is  our  duty,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  gain  as  much  knowledge  of  our  own  constitution,  of  the  laws  of 
our  own  nature,  as  possible,  and  to  impart  to  others  that  knowledge  as 
well.  All  true  knowledge  is  useful.  Truth  has  always  a  good  tendency. 
Individuals  may  abuse  knowledge,  and  some  perhaps  may  abuse  the 
knowledge  imparted  by  the  book  that  I  am  about  to  publish  ;  but  nine 
out  of  ten  will  use  it  for  good  ;  and  even  those  who  abuse  it  for  a  time, 
may  not  abuse  it  long. 

Besides,  the  book  which  I  am  about  to  publish,  imparts  no  knowledge 
that  is  liable  to  abuse,  but  what  has  been  imparted  before  ;  while  it  im- 
parts a  considerable  amount  of  important  knowledge  on  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  which  has  not  been  imparted  before,  and  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  preve7it  people  from  making  a  bad  use  even  of  that  portion  which 
has  been  imparted.  Numbers  have  perished,  and  numbers  more  live 
miserably,  for  want  of  a  little  of  that  knowledge  which  the  work  before 
me  is  intended  and  calculated  to  impart.  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work  of  Fowler's  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

I  shall  publish  it  in  the  shape  of  The  Pbople.  I  shall  thus  be  en- 
abled to  supply  the  work  for  twopence,  which,  in  the  usual  form,  would 
cost  Is. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  have  the  work,  send  in  their  orders  as  soon  as 
possible. 


THE  POLITICAL  PRISONERS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 


On  Tuesday,  January  16,  I  went  to  Liverpool  to  see  the  prisoners  in 
Kirkdale  Gaol.  I  got  an  order  from  one  of  the  county  magistrates  to 
see  Joseph  Bowker  ;  but  on  presenting  it,  the  governor  said,  he  could 
not  be  seen  for  three  months.  I  said,  'I  understood  a  magistrate's 
order  entitled  me  to  see  him.'  He  said,  it  did  not ; — that  there  was  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  expressly  prohibited  any  person  from  seeing 
prisoners  in  his  class,  unless  the  governor  himself  thought  well  to  allow 
it.  I  told  the  governor  that  I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  favour  if  he 
would  allow  me  to  see  him,  if  it  were  only  for  two  or  three  minutes.  He 
asked  me  if  I  wished  to  consult  him  about  matters  of  business.  I  told 
him  that  I  did,  but  that  was  not  the  principal  reason  why  I  wished  to 
see  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was  satisfied  he  was  an  innocent  man  ;— 
that  he  had  never  uttered  the  words  that  the  policeman  had  sworn  he 
had  uttered.  '  He  is  neither  ignorant  nor  wicked  enough,'  I  said,  '  to 
give  utterance  to  such  expressions.'  The  governor  himself  seemed  to 
think  as  I  thought.  He  said  he  appeared  to  be  a  very  decent  kind  of  a 
man,  and  added  that  the  chaplain  also  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  him. 
'  He  may  not  believe  so  much  as  /  believe,  or  as  the  chaplain  believes,' 
said  he, '  but  he  seems  a  very  decent  man.'     I  told  Mm  I  had  known  him 
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twelve 
leas  or 


years  or  more,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  more  harm- 
.™„  „.  inoffensive  man  in  the  country.  I  added,  that  the  principal 
reason  why  I  wished  to  see  him  was,  that  I  might  show  my  regard  for 
him  express  my  sympathy  with  him  in  his  sufferings,  and  thus  contri- 
bute'a  little  to  his  comfort.  I  said  1  knew  that  he  would  be  very  much 
pleased  to  see  me,  if  it  were  for  ever  so  short  a  period,  and  that  /  should 
f«el  great  pleasure  in  seeing  Am,  and  speaking  a  word  or  two  thatmight  be 
of  comfort  to  him.  He  gave  me  no  positive  answer  ;  but  at  once 
directed  an  officer  to  call  WiUiam  Chadwick,  one  of  the  political 
prisoners,  as  Chadwick,  he  said,  had  wished  to  see  me  alone.  After 
spending  a  little  time  with  Chadwick,  I  went  to  see  the  other  prisoners. 
There  were  ten  of  them  in  all.  I  found  them  in  a  large  room,  with  a 
comfortable  fire,  a  large  table,  and  a  number  of  forms  for  seats.  They 
have  also  a  tolerably  large  yard  in  which  they  can  walk.  We  soon 
entered  into  conversation  on  what  had  passed  at  the  assizes.  We  dis- 
cussed the  character  and  motives  of  Ball,  the  infamous  perjurer.  We 
discussed  the  merits  of  the  Judge  and  the  Attorney  General.  We 
talked  over  matters  connected  with  the  fund  for  their  support,  and  for 
the  support  of  their  ^vive3  and  families,  and  a  number  of  other  matters, 
bearing  on  the  comfort  and  interests  of  the  prisoners. 

While  I  was  talking  with  them,  an  officer  came  to  ask  '  if  there  was 
not  a  gentleman  there  who  wanted  to  see  a  prisoner  ? '  I  said  there 
was  ;  that  I  wanted  to  see  Joseph  Bowker.  '  Follow  me,'  said  he.  So 
I  followed  him  into  a  place  where  the  governor  and  some  other  officers 
were  occupied  round  a  large  desk.  There  were  cells  on  each  side,  story 
on  story.  The  governor  began  to  converse  with  me  again  in  a  free  and 
friendly  way,  and  while  we  were  talking,  Bowker  came  to  me.  The 
"ovemor  had  given  instructions  for  him  to  be  brought  to  me.  He  was 
very  glad  to  see  me.  He  said  he  was  obliged  to  me  for  the  interest 
which  I  had  taken  in  his  case,  and  for  my  endeavours  to  promote  his 
welfare.  I  told  him  that  I  was  satisfied  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  things 
which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  and  that  I  was  wishful  to  obtain  for 
him  some  alleviation  or  commutation  of  his  punishment.  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  give  me  a  correct  statement  of  what  he  did  say  in  the 
lecture  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  ?  He  said  he  could  not  give  me 
the  exact  words.  I  said,  '  That  is  not  necessary  ;  but  you  can  give  me 
your  meaning  and  drift ; — you  can  give  me  the  substance  of  what  you 
said,  and  put  it  in  such  a  form  as  fairly  and  correctly  to  represent  your 
meaning,  and  exhibit  the  scope,  the  drift,  and  object  of  your  address.' 
He  said  he  could,  and  was  about  to  do  so,  when  I  intimated  that  if  he 
could  do  it  in  writing  it  would  be  better.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
prison,  Bowker  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  any  one  for  three 
months.  The  governor  however  said,  that  he  should  have  permission  to 
write  to  me  on  that  subject,  and  ordered  him  a  supply  of  paper,  pens, 
and  ink,  for  that  purpose.  Bowker  told  me  that  both  the  governor  and 
the  chaplain  were  exceedingly  kind  to  him,  as  kind  as  people  could  be. 
The  governor  replied,  those  who  behave  well,  give  us  that  character, 
but  some  speak  differently  of  us.  I  tild  him  that  the  governor  had 
teen  very  kind  to  me  in  giving  me  permission  to  see  him. 

Bowker  looked  very  clean,  and  tolerably  well,  though  he  had  a  little 
of  that  delicate  appearance  which  persons  in  confinement  generally 
have.  I  advised  him  to  employ  himself  as  well  as  he  could  during  his 
confinement,  and  to  endeavour  so  to  cheer  and  support  his  own  mind  as 
to  render  his  imprisonment  as  light  as  possible. 

After  leaving  Bowker,  I  spent  a  little  more  time  with  the  other  pri- 
soners, who  were  treated  as  first  class  misdemeanors,  and  then  returned 
to  Liverpool.  I  then  made  arrangements  for  supplying  them  with  some 
newspapers  weekly,  and  sending  them  some  books,  and  tlien  returned 
home. 


DRINKING  HUMAN  BLOOD. 


That  cruel  and  superstitious  tyrant,  Louis  TI.  of  France,  when  dying, 
djank  the  warm  blood  of  infants,  Henault  says,  in  the  liope  of  prolong- 
ing his  worthless  life. — Leeeds  Times. 

REMA.RKS. — If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  a  little  figuratively,  I  would 
say,  that  tyrants  generally,  whether  royal  or  aristocratic,  drink  the 
warm  blood,  not  only  of  iiSants,  but  of  up-grown  people.  The  tyrants 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  lived  on  the  warm  blood  of  parents 
iand  their  infants  for  generations  and  centuries  past.  They  are  living 
upon  their  warm  blood  to  this  hour.  That  which  Louis  XI.  of  France 
did,  is  only  what  all  kings  and  tyrants  that  have  reigned  in  England  for 
ages  past  have  done,  and  what  all  the  tyrants  in  Europe  and  the  world 
at  large  are  doing  still. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  PEOPLE. 

Sir,  Mancliester,  Januai~ij  21,  1S49. 

I  attended  the  meeting  at  the  Com  Exchange  last  week,  and  was  much. 
gratified  to  hear  your  exposure  of  Kingcraft,  and  Priestcraft,  also  of  the 
Crusades  of  the  Aristocracy  against  the  Uycs  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  And  as  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  people  have  too  long  sung  '  God 
save  the  King,"  and  '  God  save  the  Queen,' — The  people  ought  now  to  begin  to 
sing  God  save  themselves  from  Kings,  Queens,  Priests,  and  Aristocracy. 

The  following  Anthem  is  from  the  Poems  of  'Robert  Nicol;'  and  if  the 
working  classes  would  sing  it  in  preference  to  '  God  save  the  Queen,"  if  would 
denote  returning  sound  sense. 

As  I  know  your  labours  are  neither  few  nor  light,  if  I  can  by  such  means  as 
this  assist  you  in  the  emancipation  of  the  people,  it  will  afford  me  great  plea- 
sure. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  in  the  cause  of  Democracy, 

THE  PEOPLE'S  ANTHEM. 

Lord,  from  thy  blessed  throne, 
Sorrow  look  down  upon  ! 

God  save  the  poor  ! 
Teach  them  true  liberty — 
ilake  them  from  tyrants  free — 
Let  their  homes  happy  be  ! 

God  save  the  poor  ! 
The  arms  of  wicked  men 
Do  Thou  with  might  restrain — 

God  save  the  poor  ! 
Raise  Thou  their  lowliness — 
Succour  Thou  their  distress — 
Thou  whom  the  meanest  bless  ! 

God  save  the  poor  ! 
Give  them  stanch  honesty — 
Let  their  pride  manly  be — 

God  save  the  poor  ! 
Help  them  to  hold  the  right  ; 
Give  them  both  truth  and  might, 
Lord  of  aU  life  and  light  ! 

God  save  the  poor  ! 


POLITICAL  MAXIMS. 

Man  has  a  right  to  the  gratification,  indulgence,  and  exeroi<e.  of  every 
power  and  faculty  of  his  mind. 

The  exercise  of  a  faculty  is  its  only  use. 

Man  may  be  restricted  from  exercising  his  faculty  in  this  or  that  particular 
way,  but  not  from  exercising  it. 

To  restrict  a  man  fi-om  exercising  his  faculty  in  a  way  that  would  be  inju- 
rious to  other  men,  is  a  duty  ;  but  to  restrict  him  from  exercising  his  faculty 
in  harmless  ways,  would  be  a  crime  no  less  than  murder. 

To  destroy  a  man,  and  to  prevent  him  from  exercising  his  faculties,  is,  in 
substance,  one  and  tlie  same  great  crime. 

Man  is  made  to  exercise  his  faculties,  and,  by  exercising,  to  unfold  and  per- 
fect them. 

The  man  (ji'  the  Government  that  prevents  men  from  thus  exercising, 
developing,  and  perfecting  their  faculties,  frustrates  the  end  of  their  existence, 
and  prevents  them  from  enjoying  the  happiness  for  which  life  w.is  given.  And 
what  is  the  difference,  between  destroying  human  life,  and  preventing  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  bliss,  for  which  life  was 
given  ? 

To  prevent  men  from  exercising  one  particular  faculty  may  not  be  murder; 
but  it  is  torture. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  exercise  of  a  faculty  is  happiness ;  but  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  a  faculty  is  a  torment. 

A  man's  faculties  do  not  sleep  when  prevented  from  exercising  themselves 
naturally ;  they  wake,  and  feed  upon  his  vitals.  To  prevent  the  hungry 
man  from  eating,  or  the  thirsty  man  from  drinking,  is  torture,  first,  iind 
then  death.  And  to  prevent  the  inquisitive  man  from  seeking  after 
knowledge,  the  communicative  man  from  imparting  knowledge,  or  the  bene- 
volent man  from  doing  good,  is  torture  first,  and  destruction  in  the  end. 

The  fact,  that  God  has  given  man  faculties,  .and  made  the  use  or  exercise  of 
those  faculties  essenti.xl  to  his  enjoyment  or  well-being,  is  a  proof  that  mau 
has  a  right  to  use  and  exercise  those  faculties,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
prevent  him  from  using  or  exercising  them. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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PETITION. 

We  publish  the  following  Petition  partly  for  the  information  it  gives,  and 
partly  as  a  specimen  of  what  kind  of  petitions  it  may  be  well  for  reformers  in 
general  to  send  to  Parliament. 

To  Oie  Honourable  tlie  Commons  of  Ch-eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

THE  PETITION  OP  THE  PEOPLE'S  CHARTER  UNION 

Sheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  approach  your  Honourable  House  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  a  free,  fair,  and  fuU  re- 
presentation of  the  people ;  convinced  that  the  exclusion  of  any  class  from 
the  franchise  is  both  unjust  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  and 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  classes,  your  Honourable 
Hou.se  ought  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  all  portions  of  the 
nation. 

That  your  Honourable  House  does  not  represent  the  nation,  or  any  consi- 
derable portion  thereof,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  facts,  which  your  peti- 
tioners submit  to  your  serious  consideration. 

Tfte  number  of  males  above  20  And  the  number  of  Registered 

years  of  age  amounts  to,  Ekctors  amounts  to 

In  England    ...     4,893,748  —  In  England       817,823 

—  Ireland  (about)         ...     2,000,000 Ireland 138,654 

—  ScoUand    630,328 Scotland       78,550 

—  Wales        233,427 Wales    48,545 


7,757,503  —  1,083,577 

Your  Honourable  House  will  perceive  that  of  the  adult  male  population  six 
out  of  every  seven  are  by  law  altogether  excluded  from  any  share  in  electing 
your  Honourable  House  as  the  Repreaentatives  of  the  nation. 

Great  as  is  this  disproportion  between  the  enfranchised  and  unenfranchised 
classes,  it  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  compared  with  the  fact  that  329  mem- 
bers, being  a  majority  of  your  Honourable  House,  represent  constituencies 
whose  aggregate  number  on  the  registry  amounts  to  not  more  than  158,772  ; 
and  that  such  majority  has  been  returned  by  less  than  90,000  electors  ;  show- 
ing to  your  Honourable  House  that  though  the  registry  contains  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  electors,  yet  one  million  of  the  whole  number  are  out- 
weighed by  the  fore-mentioned  90,000  electors. 

Your  petitioners  farther  submit,  that  the  privilege  of  returning  members, 
held  by  small  and  insignificant  places,  is  subversive  of  the  just  principle  of 
political  equality,  and  a  gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Your 
petitioners  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  the  following 
comparative  table — 
Of  ten  small  constitueiicies,  each,  returning  two  members,  and  ten  large 
constituencies,  eacJt  returning  two  members. 

No.  of  Hectors.  No.  of  Klectors 

214      —  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire    36,165 

242       —  South  Lancashire    23,630 

243      —  Tower  Hamlets       18,748 

262       —  Liverpool         17,004 

283      —  Marylebone      15,662 

295      —  Finsbury 15,921 

303      —  Westminster    14,572 

315      —  Lambeth 13,885 

318      —  Manchester      12,841 

319      —  Middlesex       13,781 


Thetford 

Knaresbro'   .. 

Andover 

Marlbro' 

Richmond 

Harwich 

Chippenham 

Tavistock 

Lymington  .. 

Cockermouth 


Twenty  members  to  a 
total  of     2,794      — 


Twenty  members  to  a 

total  of        182,209 


From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  united  constituencies  of  six- 
teen members,  nearly  equal  in  number  the  united  constituencies  of  329  mem- 
bers, the  majority  of  your  Honourable  House,  the  numbers  being, 
16  members  to  155,587  registered  electors. 
329       do.      to  158,772        do.  do. 

Either  under  such  a  statement  one  elector  at  Thetford  is  presumed  to  be 
worth  168  electors  of  the  West  Riding  ;  or  else  Thetford  having  two  members, 
the  West  Riding  should  have  336. 

The  inequality  is  farther  added  to  by  the  fact  that  some  populous  districts 
have  only  one  member,  while  others,  but  thinly  populated,  have  two.     The 
following  are  examples. 
Boroughs  returning  one  member  Borouglis  returning  two  members 

each.  ■  each. 

Population.    RegiBtered  Electors.  Population.    Registered  Hectors. 

Rochdale       24,691  1,026      —  Thetford       3,844  214 

Swansea        32,649  1,247      —  Knaresbro'   5,382  242 

Monmouth    17,596  1,420      —  Andover       4,997  243 

Salford  66,624  2,606      —  Marlbro'      4,139  262 


Your  petitioners  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exposure  of  all  the 
anomalies,  partialities,  and  vices,  incident  to  this  restricted  and  unequal  state 
of  the  representation,  of  which  the  foregoing  are  but  examples.  But  they 
desire  to  e.xpres3  their  strong  disgust  at  the  immoralities  and  degradation 
necessarily  consequent  upon  such  a  system. 

Your  petitioners  farther  expose  to  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House 
a  mass  of  corruption,  perjury,  drunkenness,  fraud,  and  violence,  proved  by  the 
late  parliamentary  reports,  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  calculated  to  destroy  all 
respect  for  a  body  elected  by  such  criminal  means,  and  converting  a  sacred 
right  into  the  mere  appanage  of  some  aristocratic  family  or  the  mercantile 
speculations  of  some  boroughmongering  trader.  Your  petitioners  would  par- 
ticularise among  such  reports,  those  of  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  Yarmouth,  Ayles- 
bury, Lyme  Regis,  and  Harwich.  The  report  of  your  committee  on  the  last 
mentioned  place  proves  that  no  less  than  £8,700.  was  actually  paid,  and  that 
£2,000.  remained  to  be  paid,  by  the  successful  candidate  at  one  election,  the 
number  of  voters  for  such  candidate  being  only  182:  that  33  of  those  voters 
received  in  direct  bribes  the  sum  of  £3,000  ;  and  that  there  were  more  persons 
in  Harwich  holding  government  appointments  than  there  were  voters  on  the 
poll.  All  these  evilg  your  petitioners  believe  to  be  directly  refefable  to  the 
limited  number  of  electors,  which  facilitates  holding  out  temptations  to  the 
selfishness  and  cupidity  of  electors,  so  enabling  unprincipled  candidates  dis- 
creditably to  possess  themselves  of  legislative  power,  and  introducing  to  your 
Honourable  House  a  large  proportion  of  mere  place-holders  or  dependents  upon 
family  or  class  interests  ;  so  large  a  proportion  that  your  Honourable  House 
at  this  present  time  contains 


140,960 


6,298 


18,362 


961 


49  Placemen, 

88  Naval  and  Slilitary  Officers, 

76  Patrons  of  Church  Livings, 

22  East  and  West  India  Proprietors, 


38  Railway  Directors, 
77  Barristers, 

AND 

182  Sons,  Sons-in-Law,  and  Brothers 
of  Peers. 

Your  petitioners  submit  that  the  foregoing  statements  sufficiently  prove 
that  your  Honourable  House  does  not  represent  the  people  of  this  united 
kingdom  ;  and  that  to  this  fact  may  be  traced  most  of  the  evil,  political  and 
social,  of  which  the  country  has  so  long  complained,  the  prevalent  dissension 
and  distress,  and  the  enormous  and  disgraceful  expenses,  judicial,  military, 
naval,  colonial  and  diplomatic,  which  press  upon  the  middle  and  working 
classes  of  the  community. 

Your  petitioners  seek  for  every  man  not  under  sentence  for  crime,  the  pos- 
session of  the  elective  franchise  ;  the  ballot  in  order  that  the  franchise  may  be 
used  conscientiously,  and  not  be  made  a  matter  of  sale ;  equal  electoral  .dis- 
tricts instead  of  the  present  parliamentary  boundaries ;  the  abolition  of  all 
property  qualification  for  the  elected,  in  order  that  no  impediment  may  exist 
to  the  free  and  unbiassed  choice  of  the  electors ;  and,  to  diminish  the  temp- 
tations to  bribery,  annual  elections,  and  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  to  mem- 
bers for  their  services. 

Your  petitioners  feel  the  deepest  humiliation  that  while  countries  hitherto 
the  most  despotic  have  obtained  a  free  press  and  freedom  of  speech,  the  press 
of  this  country  is  still  subjected  to  a  heavy  tax,  and  freedom  of  speech  hindered 
by  new  and  uncalled  for  enactments  of  restriction  and  coercion  ;  and  that  while 
other  countries  hitherto  debarred  fi'om  liberty  are  obtaining  the  rights  of 
freemen,  no  wish  has  yet  been  shewn  by  our  rulers  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
the  great  majority  of  this  country. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will  imme- 
diately enact  the  People's  Charter,  in  order  effectually  to  remove  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  this  petition. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.'&c. 
Signed  by  the  Council, 
John  Bainbridge ;  James  Beal ;  J.  D.  CoUett ;  Walter  Cooper  :  Edward  Cross  ; 
R.  S.  Francis ;  C.  G.  Harding ;  Henry  Hethertngton ;  James  Holiday ;  G.  J. 
Holyoake ;  James  Hoppy  ;  Joseph  Hyde ;  Henry  Ivory ;  J.  H.  King  :  W.  J. 
Linton:  Henry  Mitchell;  William  Moore:  J.  Bronterre  o'Brien :  Thomas 
Shorter ;  James  Watson,  and  Thomas  Wilson. 

R.  Moore,  Treasurer. 
W.  Addiscott,  Sea-eta.ry 

HOW  LIBERTY  IS  GOT. 
Liberty  is  never  granted  to  the  masses  willingly.     The  masses  never  obtain 
their  rights  but  by  united,  long-continued  and  energetic  eflTorts.     If  the  maaaes 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  obtain  their  rights,  they  must  conquer  them 
by  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  BARKER. 
I  have  bought  200  copies  of  my  Portrait  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Scaife.  Some  o{ 
my  friends  think  it  is  not  a  good  likeness,  and  others  think  it  is.  I  should 
like  no  one  to  buy  it  but  those  who  may  think  well  of  it,  or  those,  who  though 
they  do  not  think  well  of  it,  are  still  desirous,  as  some  persons  are,  to  have 
every  Portrait  of  me  that  may  be  published.  I  shall  send  a  few  to  some  of  my 
agents,  and  those  can  buy  them  that  would  like  to  have  them.  The  price  for 
the  plain  ones  is  Is,  and  the  price  for  the  tinted  ones.  Is.  6d. 
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THE  CHARTISTS  AND  PHYSICAL  FORCE. 


Sib,— 

Many  of  the  Chartists  feel  annoyed  at  your  frequent  mention  of  them 
in  connection  ivith  physical  force.  There  are  many  of  them,  even  amongst 
those  now  in  prison,  who  have  always  confined  themselves  to  the  advocacy  of 
peaceful  measures.  Mr.  Donovan,  now  a  prisoner  in  Kirkdale,  not  only  risked 
his  popularity,  but  even  his  life  on  one  occasion,  in  endeavouring  to  preserve 
peace ;  and  well  the  magistracy  of  Manchester,  who  could  not  but  know  of  it, 
have  rewarded  him  for  it.  About  the  10th  of  April  the  chief  constable  of 
Manchester  entreated  these  magistrates  to  leave,  in  the  hands  of  Leach  and 
Donovan,  the  safeguard  of  the  city,  and  now  both  these  men  are  in  dungeons 
for  having  thus  demonstrated  their  ascendancy  over  the  popular  mind.  The 
Chartists  therefore  beg  that  you  will  never  again  speak  of  them  in  any  of  your 
allusions  to  physical  force,  since,  if  they  had  been  the  veriest  tools  of  Govern- 
ment, they  could  not  have  more  effectually  kept  in  check  that  indignation 
which  gross  oppression  naturally  engenders.  'Tis  they  alone,  coupled  with  our 
boasted  freedom  of  speech,  which  constitutes  the  sole  difterence  between  the 
French  and  English  mind,  this  freedom  being  only  the  vilest  mockery. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  wise,  and  especially  just,  to  condemn  the 
cflForts  of  the  enslaved,  to  break  their  galling  chains,  whatever  the  nature  of 
those  efforts  may  be.  Lamartine,  a  favourite  of  yours,  says, '  The  strength  of 
undisciplined  masses  lies  in  their  impetuosity ;  he  who  restrains  them  ruins 
them.'  This  truth  hath  been  verified  over  and  over  again,  even  in  Ireland, 
within  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  O'Brien  and  Meagher  might  with  much 
more  propriety  have  received  the  thanks  of  Government  than  their  prose- 
cution. Had  these  men  been  hired  by  Government  to  destroy  that  spirit 
which  Mitchel  created,  they  could  not  have  taken  a  more  efiectual  course. 

You  see  an  huge  animal  yoked  to  the  plough  ;  it  is  hard  driven,  poorly  fed, 
denied  all  relaxation,  and  subjected  to  the  incessant  lash  of  the  driver.  You 
sympathize  with  it,  and  exclaim  against  the  cruelty  of  the  driver.  The  animal 
hears  you- — and  instinctively  recognizes  a  friend.  Your  words  have  no  soft- 
ening effect  on  its  vile  taskmaster :  they  pass  witb.  him  only  as  idle  wind,  or 
excite  at  the  most  a  derisive  laugh ;  till  at  length  the  suffering  animal,  goaded 
to  desperation,  and  heartened  by  your  language,  prepares  to  rush  on  its  cruel 
tormentor.  The  chains  which  enyoke  it  have  no  more  power  to  restrain  it,  in 
its  fury,  than  if  composed  of  only  the  single  thread  of  a  spider,  and  the  little 
pigmy  wretch  whose  food  it  hath  produced,  whose  every  comfort  hath  resulted 
from  its  toil,  and  whose  heartless  tyrannj'  it  hath  so  long,  with  such  meek  sub- 
mission endured,  would  be  annihilated  in  a  moment.  But  now,  you,  its 
sympathizer,  its  fancied  friend,  begin  to  coax,  and  wheedle,  and  by  turns 
upbraid.  You  try  to  puff  it  up  with  the  idea  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
gentle  remonstrance,  and  by  a  more  peaceful  course.  This  peaceful  course  you 
felsely  call  the  only  moral  course,  as  if  every  effort  to  destroy  tyranny  was  not 
necessarily  moral ;  and  you  set  it  to  dreaming  for  the  thousandth  time,  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  of  civilization,  of  science,  and  of  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing happy  millenium. 

Now  sir,  it  is  not  fair ;  it  is  not  just  in  any  Eeformer,  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
play the  advantages  of  what  is  called  '  Moral  Force  over  those  of  Physical.' 
It  is  like  striking  a  man  when  he  is  down.  The  opposing  party  cannot  enter 
the  arena  of  discussion  on  equal  terms.  One  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  the 
other  at  perfect  freedom,  nay,  even  encased  in  mail,  so  that  the  former  could 
not  butt  with  his  head  to  harm,  in  the  least,  his  opponent.  The  wisest  course 
therefore,  for  sincere  lieformers,  would  be  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  either 
of  moral  or  physical  force.  There  is  matter  enough  for  them,  and  but  unfor- 
tunately too  much,  without  touching  upon  either.  They  can  dilate  upon  the 
evils  arising  from  mis-government ;  upon  the  necessity  of  getting  up  unions, 
the  more  effectually  to  petition  for  the  Suffrage ;  for  Financial  Reform,  the 
abolition  of  the  Church  Establishment,  the  National  Debt,  or  alleviations  in 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Currency ;  also  of  organizations  for  the  purchase  of 
Land ;  for  the  setting-up  of  Co-operation  Stores,  or  the  promotion  of  Emi- 
gration. They  might  meet,  in  friendly  discussion,  upon  the  merits  of  each, 
and  all  pursue  their  own  course  unmolested,  just  as  each  sect  of  religion  can 
quietly  take  their  own  way  to  Heaven,  or  each  school  of  medicine  employ 
their  own  peculiar  nostrums.  Men  of  science,  though  differing  in  opinion, 
rarely  meet  in  enmity.  Opposing  interests,  it  is  true,  often  meet  in  the  other 
matters  above  named,  and  here,  probably,  lies  the  secret  of  all  their  enmity  : 
an  enmity  which,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  man,  so  long  as  these  conflicting 
interests  exist,  will  never  allow  his  reason  sufficient  power  to  eradicate. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A  Chartist  ahd  Repubucak. 

ANSWER. 

I  give  insertion  to  the  above  at  full  length,  though  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
understand  the  writer's  object  or  meaning  in  certain  passages.  I  have  in  no 
case  spoken  of  Chartists  generally  as  physical  force  men.  I  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, spoken  of  a  great  majority  of  them,  as  moral  force  men.  And  how  any 
Chartist  can  feel  annoyed  at  my  frequent  mention  of  them  in  connection  with 
physical  force,  so  long  as  I  never  charge  them  with  physical  force  principles,  or 
physical  force  proceedings,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  have  never  blamed  even  the 
few  individual  physical  force  Chartists  for  holding  opinions  at  variance  with 


my  own.  I  have  always  said,  that  they  have  the  same  right  to  their  opinions, 
that  I  have  to  mine.  I  have  gone  further,  and  declared  that  they  have  the 
same  moral  right  to  advocate  their  opinions,  and  to  act  upon  them,  when  con- 
science bids  them  do  so,  that  I  have  to  advocate  my  opinions  and  act  upon 
them.  All  that  I  have  contended  for  is,  that  they  should  not  make  others 
answerable  for  their  opinions,  or  require  them  to  subject  themselves  in  any 
way  to  the  consequences  of  advocating  and  acting  upon  opinions  which  they 
themselves  do  not  hold. 

I  may  add,  that  I  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  always  done  justice  to  the  good  in- 
tentions and  patriotic  feelings  of  those  among  the  Chartists  and  Repealers 
who  differed  from  me  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  physical  force.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  admiration  of  Mitchel  and  Meagher,  &:c.,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
have  expressed  my  dissent  irom  their  opinions  and  plans  of  proceeding,  I 
have  done  the  same  with  respect  to  physical  force  reformers  in  England.  And 
how  I  could  do  more,  I  know  not. 

My  friend  says,  '  that  the  wisest  way  for  sincere  Reformers  would  be,  to  say 
nothing  at  ail  on  the  subject  of  either  moral  or  physical  force.'  So  think  I. 
But  when  something  has  been  said  on  physical  force,  are  moral  force  men 
to  be  bound  to  silence  1  Are  moral  force  men  to  stand  on  a  platform,  for 
instance,  where  physical  force  is  advocated,  and  by  their  silence  be  made 
answerable  for  opinions  or  principles  which  in  their  heart  they  disapprove  ? 
Are  they  to  be  prevented  from  saying,  'I  allow  to  my  friend  the  liberty  to  hold 
and  to  advocate  his  physical  force  principles,  but  I  beg  to  state,  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  opinion ; — that  I  regard  his  statements  as  questionable, 
and  look  on  the  plans  which  he  advocates  as  dangerous]'  Am  I  to  be  denied 
the  liberty  of  saying,  '  I  have  no  objection  to  suffer  persecution  and  imprison- 
ment for  my  ojon  opinions  ;  but  I  cannot,  by  appearing  to  sanction  opinions 
which  I  disapprove,  expose  myself  to  persecution  and  imprisonment  for  othej- 
men's  opinions  T  I  think  it  my  duty  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  opinions 
which  I  do  not  hold.  I  think  it  my  dnfy,  both  to  myself,  my  family,  my 
country,  and  my  kind,  to  avoid  persecution  and  imprisonment  as  long  as  I 
honestly  can.  It  is  enough  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  persecution  and 
imprisonment  for  his  own  opinions,  without  exposing  himself  to  persecution 
and  imprisonment  for  opinions  which  are  not  his  own.  At  the  same  time,  if 
Reformers  had  never  talked  about  physical  and  moral  force,  it  would,  in  my 
judgment,  have  been  far  better.  I  agree  with  my  correspondent,  that  itwonld 
have  been  better  for  Reformers,  if  they  had  dwelt  upon  the  abuses  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  infinite  evils  resulting  from  them  ; — upon  the  necessity  for  re- 
form, and  the  duty  of  uniting  the  people  for  an  effectual  plan  of  petitioning 
for  reform,  &c.,  &c.  This  is  -ffhat  I  have  said  before,  and  what  I  still  say,  that 
whether  physical  force  men  were  wrong  or  not  in  their  intentions  to  overthrow 
the  Government  by  force,  they  were  certainly  wrong  in  talking  so  much  about 
their  intentions.  Men  who  really  intend  to  go  to  war,  should  not  make  known 
their  intentions  to  the  enemy.  My  judgment  is,  that  moral  force  measures 
are  the  best.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  I  may  properly  add,  that  if  physical 
fm-ce  measures  were  best,  the  way  in  which  some  parties,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  have  talked  on  this  subject,  was  not  over  wise  or  expedient. 

My  friend  and  correspondent  intimates,  '  that  every  effort  to  destroy  tyranny 
is  necessarily  moral.'  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  wish,  the  intention,  and 
the  endeavour  to  destroy  tyranny  are  essentially  moral,  virtuous,  and  praise- 
worthy. At  the  same  time,  the  endeavour  may  be  unwisely  made.  A  man 
may  aim  at  doing  a  good  thing  in  a  wrong  way.  There  are  cheap  ways  and 
dear  ways,  bloody  ways  and  bloodless  ways,  reckless  ways  and  wise  ways,  na- 
tural ways  and  unnatural  ways  of  seeking  for  reforms.  And  I  think  it  perfectly 
right, — I  do  in  fact  consider  it  a  man's  duty  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  best  way.  I  do  especially  think  it  a  man's  duty  when  he  hears  people 
recommending  a  plan  of  proceeding  that  be  thinks  unlikely  to  answer,  to 
caution  his  friends  to  procepd  with  care. 

In  conclusion,  I  regard  reformers  of  all  kinds  with  respect,  however  much 
they  may  differ  from  me  in  opinion.  I  have  no  desire  but  to  serve  them  in 
every  way  I  can.  I  sympathize  greatly  with  the  persecuted  and  imprisoned 
Chartists,  and  their  suffering  wives  and  families.  I  have  done  what  I  could 
thus  far  to  aid  and  comfort  them,  and  I  intend  still  to  do  what  I  can  for  the 
same  object.  I  have  contributed  to  the  amount  of  £10  out  of  my  own  pocket 
for  this  end  ;  and  I  have  been  the  means  of  raising  considerable  sums  for  this 
object  by  my  lectures.  I  am  at  present  engaged  to  lecture  for  this  object  for 
eight  weeks  to  come.  And  if  I  could  promote  their  comfort  and  aid  their 
welfare  by  any  other  means,  I  should  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Still  I  hare  my 
own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  moral  and  physical  force,  as  well  as  on  a  variety 
of  other  subjects.  And  so  long  as  my  opinions  appear  to  me  to  be  true,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  both  to  defend  them  and  to  act  on  them. 

I  may  say  one  word  more.  I  never  did  yet  blame  an  animal  for  kicking  or 
goading  its  tormentor,  and  I  have  never  blamed  a  nation  for  overthrowing  its 
tyrants"  I  have  never  blamed  the  French  for  annihilating  Monarchy,  and 
establishing  a  Republic  in  its  place.  I  should  not  have  blamed  the  Irish  if 
they  had  done  the  same.  I  should  not  have  blamed  the  Chartists  if  they  had 
done  the  same  in  England.  I  rejoiced  in  the  annihilation  of  Monarchy  in 
France.  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the  annihilation  of  Monarchy  in  England 
and  in  Ireland.  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  its  annihilation  in  England  and 
Ireland,  even  though  it  had  been  by  the  same  kind  of  means  as  those  employed 
in  France.    I  could  not  have  taken  part  in  those  proceedings.    My  judgment 
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voald  not  have  allowed  me  to  do  so.  But  I  could  have  looked  with  unutter- 
able delight  on  those  who  felt  themselves  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
regard  to  their  rights,  to  take  part  in  them.  I  should  have  rejoiced  both  in 
the  patriotic  and  benevolent  feeling  manifested,  and  in  the  success  of  their 
patriotic  and  benevolent  intentions.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  have  said, 
though  that  is  their  way  of  effecting  revolutions  and  accomplishing  reforms,  it 
is  not  mine.  And  though  they  have  been  successful,  and  I  rejoice  in  their  suc- 
cess, I  must  still  be  allowed  my  opinion,  that  my  plans  might  have  been  better 
after  all.  I  say,  1  have  never  taken  upon  myself  to  insult  or  blame  or  call  for 
punishment  on  the  physical  force  Reformers,  and  I  never  expect  to  do  so.  It 
is  enough,  and  too  much  indeed,  for  the  Government  to  punish  them.  I  would 
save  them  from  Government  punishment  if  I  could.  I  think  that  the  worst  of 
them  deserve  more  praise  for  their  good  intentions,  than  blame  for  what  the 
Government  call  their  illegal  proceedings.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  many  of  those  who  are  at  present  in  prison,  are  moral 
force  men,  and  have  always  been  advocates  of  moral  force. 


Sib, 


LETTERS. 
Spring  Place,  Clapton  Square,  January  22,  1849. 


At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  People's  Charter  Union,  held 
at  John  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  on  Friday,  January 
19th,  1849,  the  following  Resolution  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Addiscott 
and  M.  Guinnus,  and  passed  by  the  Union. 

'  That  this  Union  congratulates  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  on  the  courage- 
ous, systematic,  and  successful  manner  in  which  he  has  resisted  the  un- 
just attempt  made  to  crush  him  in  the  free  expression  of  his  opinions, 
by  involving  him  in  a  charge  of  general  conspiracy  ;  and  that  we  speci- 
ally thank  him  for  his  manly  refusal  to  submit  to  any  restriction  on  his 
future  conduct.' 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  foregoing  minute. 
And  remain.  Sir,  yours,  <fcc., 

J.  DoBSON  Collet,  Secretary, 


Liverpool,  January  20, 1849. 
Mr.  Bake£b, 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  thank  the  Government  of  this  country  for 
an  immense  amount  of  information  which,  by  its  arbitrary  conduct,  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  me  acquiring.  I  am  one  of  those  individuals  whom  circumstan- 
ces have  placed  under  the  control  of  persons  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of 
governmental  abuses ;  and  not  being  possessed  of  the  franchise,  have  been  al- 
ways led  to  believe : — 

Igt. —  That  the  study  of  Politics  was  unnecessary,  and  extremely  unprofitable 
to  any  one  not  required  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  voting,  as  it  uselessly  oc- 
cupied time  which  might  be  profitably  employed. 

2nd. — That  the  laws  regulating  commerce  and  navigation  were  so  perfect, 
that  any  alteration  in  them  would  involve  the  country  in  general  ruin.  And 
3rd. — That  Chartists  and  Domocrats  were  the  lowest,  vilest  dregs  of  society ; 
too  indolent  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions ;  and,  consequently, 
advocating  '  levelling '  principles  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  hard-earned 
pittance  of  their  more  industrious  neighbours. 

These  principles  were  by  me  admitted  as  axioms,  and  to  avoid  anything  like 
eontamination,  I  carefully  abstained  from  reading  any  Keform  publications. 
Thus,  yon  perceive,  I  was  ignorant,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  of  every  thing 
relating  to  Political  Economy.  Nay,  worse,  I  was  prejudiced  against  great 
political  truths. 

During  the  last  Liverpool  Assizes,  curiosity  led  me  into  the  Court  House  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Chartists.  I  heard  the  evidence — I  heard  some  of 
the  defences,  and  was  astonished.  I  became  interested  and  anxious  about  the 
result  They  were  convicted ;  and  I  was  sorry  for  an  event  which,  a  few  days 
previous,  would  have  given  me  pleasure.  I  heard  of  your  trial,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Attorney  General :  I  rejoiced. 

I  heard  afterwards  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Attorney  General  respect- 
ing your  publication  Thb  People,  and  determined  upon  purchasing  it.  I 
have  done  so,  and  it  is  for  the  information  derived  from  the  perusal  of  its 
pages  that  I  wish  to  thank  Government  for  its  unjust  prosecution  of  you.  I 
must  have  copies  of  your  other  works  as  soon  as  I  can  afford  them,  as  I  find 
the  desire  for  this  knowledge  increases  as  I  read.  Let  me  then  thank  Govern- 
ment as  the  distant,  and  you,  Sir,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  my  political  en- 
lightenment, for  had  the  Attorney  General  on  the  trial  not  mentioned  your 
publication,  it  is  probable  that  I  should  never  have  heard  of  it ;  and  if  you 
had  not  written  so  clearly,  so  convincingly,  my  mind  was  so  much  warped  by 
prejudice,  that  it  is  probable  I  should  have  remained  under  its  influence.  In 
the  sincere  hope  that  you  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  unmolested  your  career  of 


1  remain,  your  much  obhged, 

X Y . 

P.  S.  I  enclose  six  postage  stamps  towards  the  Defence  Fund ;  am  sorry  my 
circumstances  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

Dear  Friend, — May  I  be  permitted  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  on 
which  some  people  seem  to  think  you  teach  contradictions,  viz  ; — God's  fore- 
knowledge. For  instance,  in  19th  number  of  the  Christian  you  state,  as  your 
belief,  that  God  does  not  know  what  will  be  the  character  of  any  man  before  he 
is  born.  Then  again,  in  other  parts  of  your  works  you  speak  of  God  as  know- 
ing all  things. 

If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  notice  this  apparent  contradiction  in  The 
People,  or  write  an  article  on  the  subject  of  God's  foreknowledge,  it  would  be 
read  with  great  interest,  besides  imparting  information  to  many  who  are  not 
much  acquainted  with  your  theology ;  as  I  suppose  there  are  a  vast  of  your 
political  friends  who  know  very  little  of  your  views  on  religion. 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

Greedand,  Jan.  Will,  1849.  Johh  Cookroft. 

Answer. — God  may  know  aU  things,  and  yet  not  foreknow  aU  things.  I 
always  distinguish  myself,  between  knowing  &ni.  foreknowing.  God  foreknows 
inany  things :  he  foreknows  all  that  can  be  foreknown  :  but  to  foreknow  all 
things  is,  in  my  judgment,  impossible.  Foreknowledge  is  consistent  wiA 
the  doctrine  of  necessity ;  but  not  with  the  doctrine  of  man's  &ee  agency.  If 
God  foreknows  all  things,  all  things  must  be  fixed  and  certain.  Nothing  can 
happen  contrary  to  God's  foreknowledge.  God's  foreknowledge  would  not  he 
foreknowledge,  if  anything  should  happen  contrary  to  it.  In  other  words,  the 
idea  of  absolute  and  universal  foreknowledge,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  what 
is  called  contingency,  or  what  I  call  uncertainty,  with  respect  to  future  events. 
If  God's  foreknowledge  be  infinite,  the  infinite  universe  is  a  vast  machine,  and 
all  it  motions  are  the  results  of  pre-arrangement  or  predestination.  And  this, 
in  my  judgment,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man.  Man  is  so  formed, 
that  he  cannot  help  feeling  and  acting  and  speaking  as  a  free  and  an  account- 
able being.  Necessarians  themselves  cannot  help  feeling,  and  acting,  and 
speaking  as  free  and  accountable  beings.  None  of  them  can  speak  and  act 
and  feel  in  harmony  with  their  own  principles.  The  Predestinarian  Calvinist, 
the  Necessarian  Uuiversalist,  the  Mahometan  Fatalist,  and  the  Atheistic 
Socialist,  all  speak  and  act  and  feel  as  free  and  accountable  beings.  They 
speak  and  act  and  feel  as  I  do,  who  believe  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  freedom 
and  future  uncertainty. 

I  acknowledge  there  is  much  mystery  connected  with  the  nature  of  man.  I 
confess  that  the  doctrine  which  I  hold  is  inconsistent  with  the  general,  and 
almost  universally  received  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  necessary  connection 
between  cause  and  effect,  so  far  as  man's  actions  are  concerned.  Still,  I  think 
it  safer  and  wiser,  to  believe  on  this  subject  in  harmony  with  my  feelings, — 
in  harmony  with  the  unalterable  laws  of  my  nature, — in  harmony  with  the 
feelings  and  workings  of  humanity  universally,  notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  my  belief,  than  to  adopt  a  specious  philosophy,  which  is 
apparently  built  on  a  great  rational  principle,  but  which  is  manifestly  at 
war  with  my  own  nature,  and  with  the  nature  of  universal  man. 

I  cannot  enter  at  large  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  foreknowledge ; 
I  have  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject  at  considerable  length  in  the  17th 
and  18th  numbers  of  the  Christian.  And  the  Christian  can  be  had  by  any 
one  who  is  wishful  to  see  a  statement  and  defence  of  my  views  on  this  subject. 
I  may  however  add,  that  the  Bible  is  strongly  in  favour  of  my  views,  jf  do 
not  say  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  relied  upon  in  all  cases.  I  regard  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  simply  as  the  opinions  of  men.  I  con- 
sider them  therefore  to  be  unworthy  of  any  credence  beyond  that  which  they 
deserve  on  account  of  their  natural  and  manifest  truthfulness.  Still,  professors 
of  religion  generally  profess  to  take  the  Bible  as  their  rule  of  faith,  and  when 
arguing  on  any  subject  with  them,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  refer  to  the  Bible 
as  an  authority.  It  is  an  authority  with  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  according  to  their 
professions,  their  only  authority.  Though  therefore  it  may  not  be  an  infallible 
authority  with  me,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  refer  to  it  as  an  authority,  when 
arguing  with  those  by  whom  it  is  regarded  as  an  infallible  authority. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dbae  Fhiehb, 

Your  answer  to  the  following  questions,  through  Thb  Peoplb,  would 
meet  both  the  wants  and  wishes  of  an  increasing  number  of  your  readers,  and 
also  much  oblige, 

Yours  in  the  bond  of  brotherhood, 

H.  P. 

Question  1st.  Can  the  present  organization  of  matter,  and  the  movements 
of  the  numberless  organized  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  be  reasonably 
accounted  for  without  admitting,  that  there  exists  an  invisible,  yet  intelligent 
and  designing  cause. 

iiid.  Are  not  benevolence,  wisdom,  power,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence 
necessary  attributes  of  such  a  Being. 

Zrd.  Can  an  omniscient  and  omnipresent  Being  exist  without  necessarily 
being  acquainted  with  every  particular  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  human  family. 
Mark.    This  does  not  allude  to  the  question  of  foreknowledge. 

Last.    How  can  such  a  Being  tolerate  tyranny  and  oppression,  t«  the  extent 
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it  is  now  known  to  eiist,  except  on  the  principle  of  man's  free  agency,  and 
future  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

^4  nswer.  1st.  The  organization  of  matter,'or  the  structure  of  organized  bodiei 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  cannot,  in  mj  judgment,  be  accounted  for, 
except  on  the  principle  that  there  exists  a  great,  intelligent,  and  designing 
cause. 

'i.nd.  Benevolence,  wisdom,  and  power,  are,  in  imj  judgment,  displayed  in 
every  thing  we  see  in  the  universe.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  great  Author  of 
nature  is  benevolent,  wise,  and  powerful.  As  for  omnipresence,  as  I  do  not 
understand  God's  nature  or  mode  of  existence,  I  cannot  of  course  tell  what 
the  j'rcKittc  or  omnipreaence  of  such  a  Being  means. 

3rd.  An  omniscient  Being  cannot  exist  without  being  acquainted  with  every 
thing.  The  word  omniscient  means  all-knowing,  or  knowing  every  thin"-. 
The  word  is  composed  of  two  Latin  words,  omni,  everything,  and  scicns, 
knowing ;  everything-knowing. 

itk.  A  wise,  a  good,  and  an  almighty  Being  could  not  tolerate  tyranny  and 
oppression,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  now  exist,  except  on  the  principle  that 
he  saw  it  good  or  best  to  tolerate  them,  and  to  leave  men  to  labour  for  their 
destruction  themselves. 

I  cannot  question  the  doctrine  of  man's  free  agency,  nor  the  doctrine  of 
cither  prostnt  or  future  rewards  and  punishments. — J.  B. 

To  J.  W. — I  believe  I  did  receive  benefit  from  my  early  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Society  ;  at  least,  the  influence  of  religiou  on  my  mind  in  early  life 
was  very  beneficial.  It  tended  to  withdraw  me  from  associates  that  probably 
Tould  have  led  me  into  evil  and  ruinous  courses.  It  gave  me  an  horror  of 
practices  in  which  I  might  probably  have  indulged,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
influence.  It  led  me  to  exercise  my  mind  in  a  way  in  which  I  probably  should 
not  have  exercised  it  if  I  had  remained  a  stranger  to  it.  Whether  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  Methodist  Society,  or  the  influence  of  the  religious  principle  of 
my  nature,  I,  of  course,  cannot  positively  say.  I  placed  myself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  principle  or  the  religious  feeling,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
nnited  myself  with  the  Methodist  Society.  The  two  things  took  place  at  the 
same  time.  But  how  much  I  owed  to  my  union  with  the  Methodists,  and  how 
much  I  owed  to  the  infinencc  of  the  religious  principle,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say.  I  might  have  placed  myself  under  the  influence  of  the  religious  feeling 
or  the  religious  principle,  if  there  had  been  no  Jlethodist  Society  in  existence. 
I  might  have  experienced  the  same  advantages,  apart  from  Methodism,  or  I 
might  not.  One  thing  however  I  may  say ;  it  wa.s,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  a 
good  thing  for  me  that  I  got  connected  with  the  Methodists  in  early  life. 
How  much  better  it  might  have  been  for  me  if  I  had  got  connected  with  a  re- 
ligious body  more  enlightened  and  more  virtuous,  or  with  individuals  of  a 
thoroughly  enlightened  and  elevated  character,  unconnected  with  any  religious 
denomination,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  say  what 
effects  certain  events  in  his  history  have  produced  upon  his  mind  and  character, 
tor  it  is  impossible  to  teU  what  effects  might  have  been  produced  on  his  mind 
and  character  if  those  events  had  not  happened.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
tell  how  great  a  portion  of  the  eftects  produced  on  his  mind  and  character  is 
owing  to  his  own  organization,  and  how  much  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal objects  or  outward  events.  A  man  sometimes  attributes  great  effects  to 
things  which  only  happen  to  accompany  those  effects,  and  not  cause  them. 

I  may  illustrate  my  meaning.  A  person  is  unwell,  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  both  takes  a  medicine  prescribed  by  his  doctor,  and  changes  his  diet ; 
or  he  takes  the  medicine  prescribed  by  the  doctor,  and  changes  his  general 
habits,  begins  to  take  more  exercise,  and  go  out  more  in  the  open  air.  This 
man  may  easily  attribute  to  the  doctor's  medicine,  effects  which  result  from  his 
change  of  diet ;  or  he  may  attribute  to  his  change  of  diet,  effects  produced  by 
flie  doctor's  medicine  ;  or  he  may  attribute  to  the  doctor's  medicine,  effects 
produced  by  increase  of  exercise,  going  out  in  the  open  air,  &c.,  or  he  may  attri- 
bute to  his  increase  of  exercise  and  exposure  to  the  air,  the  effects  produced 
by  the  doctor's  medicine.  And  so  with  respect  to  effects  produced  on  the 
mind  and  character.  We  may  attribute  to  a  sermon,  effects  produced  by  a 
book ;  and  we  may  attribute  to  a  book,  effects  produced  by  a  sermon.  We 
may  regard  events,  which  happened  to  take  place  at  the  time  when  we  experi- 
enced any  peculiar  unfolding  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  as  the  cause 
of  this  unfolding,  when,  in  truth,  this  unfolding  was  no  more  than  the  natural 
result  of  age  and  growth. 

I  may  add,  that  though  I  believe  that  I  received  considerable  good  from 
early  connection  with  the  Methodist  society,  I  have,  since  then,  suffered 
greatly,  for  want  of  that  knowledge,  and  those  helps  to  mental  and  moral 
development,  which  the  Methodist  society  ought  to  have  supplied.  I  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  suffered  great  and  serious  inconveniences,  for 
want  of  books,  instruction  and  help,  which  every  society,  pretending  to  con- 
sult the  unproveaient  and  happiness  of  mankind,  ought  to  supply  to  all  within 
the  reach  of  their  influence.  If  the  Methodist  society  had  done  what  it  ought 
to  have  done, — if  Methodist  preachers  had  done  what  they  ought  to  have  done, 
I  should  have  lived,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  far  better  purpose  ;  I  should  have 
possessed  a  far  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  I  do  possess, — I  should  have 
proved  a  far  superior  character  to  what  I  have  proved, — I  should  have  enjoyed 
a  far  greater  amount  of  happiness  than  I  have  enjoyed,  and  have  done  a  far 
greater  amount  of  good  than  I  have  done.  Methodism  does  some  good ;  but 
it  neglects  to  do  a  great  deal  more  which  it  oxtght  to  do. 


And  Methodism  is  not  content  with  neglecting  to  do  good ;  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  evil.  It  hinders  others  from  doing  good.  It  not  only  fiuls  to  aid  the- 
development  of  the  multitudes  who  come  under  its  influence,  but  it  pmfwely 
and  studiously  obstructs  their  development,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  consigns 
men  to  a  perpetual  spiritual  childhood.  It  shuts  men  up  in  utter  darkness, 
or  in  a  state  of  but  partial  illumination. 

To  I!.  Masok. — My  brother  went  in  a  sailing  vcs.sel,  not  in  a  steamer.  He 
took  his  fare  to  New  York.  I  do  not  know  what  he  spent  in  provisions  for 
the  journey. 

To  W.  C. — W.  C's  remark,  that  political  reforms  cannot  change  men's  hearts. 
is  not  quite  correct.  Political  reforms  may  change  men's  hearts.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  on  paper,  for  instance,  may  tend  to  the  multiplication  of  good 
books  and  tracts,  and  in  this  way  change  men's  hearts.  Again,  a  change  in 
our  system  of  taxation,  or  a  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  on  land,  might  secure  em- 
ployment for  all  the  people  in  the  country,  and  by  withdrawing  a  multitude 
from  idleness,  and  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  idleness  exposes  them,  might 
change  their  hearts.  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeni- 
ture would  tend  to  lessen  the  Wealth  of  the  Aristocrats,  and  by  diminishing 
their  temptations  to  luxury  and  profligacy,  do  something  towards  changing 
even  their  hearts.  The  adoption  of  the  Charter  as  the  law  of  the  land,  would 
oblige  the  middle  and  the  upper  classes  to  labour  more  for  the  illumination  of 
the  lower  classes.  It  would  also  lead  to  an  infinite  amount  of  conversation  and 
discussion  on  political,  religious,  and  moral  subjects.  It  would  tend  to  awaken 
a  vast  amount  of  mind  :  to  diffuse  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge, — to  correct  in- 
numerable errors  :  and  would  in  this  wa.y  lead  to  the  change  of  many  hearts,  to 
the  improvement  of  many  minds,  and  to  the  reformation  of  many  characters. 
The  abolition  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  appropriation  of  all  Church  pro-. 
perty  to  useful  public  purposes,  would  also  change  the  hearts  of  many.  It 
would  lessen  the  influence  of  licentious  and  blasphemous  doctrines,  which  en- 
courage people  in  sin  and  fill  them  with  horrible  ideas  of  God  and  of  his  works. 
It  would  humble  a  number  of  proud  priests.  It  would  cure  a  many  of  idleness. 
It  would  lessen  the  number  of  temptations  to  infidelity. 

I  wonder  that  Mr.  C.  should  talk  so  thoughtlessly  and  foolishly.  If  he  had  been 
a  Methodist  or  a  Calvinist,  I  should  not  so  much  have  wondered  at  his  remarks ; 
but  for  a  man  who  professes  a  more  rational  creed,  and  who  belongs  to  a  more 
rational  church  and  priesthood  to  talk  so  foolishly,  is  what  I  should  hardly 
have  looked  for. 

To  T.  W.— 1  cannot  at  present  recommend  the  course  which  he  saggests.  I 
must  first  see  what  the  Bolton  people  are  able  and  prepared  to  do.  I  should 
be  glad  to  take  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  I  do  not  think  a 
scat  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  most  important  thing  for  me  at  present.  1 
am  not  certain  but  that  it  may  be  better  for  me  to  employ  myself  for  a  length 
of  time  in  writing,  lecturing,  and  printing.  My  usefulness  does  not  depend 
on  my  being  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  a  very  extensive  and  impor 
taut  sphere  of  labour  at  present.  I  have  the  means  of  serving  extensively  the 
cause  of  Democracy  in  my  present  situation.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  I 
might  be  able  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  to  better  advantage  hereafter. 
thMi  at  present.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  time  vnll  come,  if  I  eon 
tinne  in  health  and  remain  in  England,  when  I  shall  take  my  place  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  therefore  feel  much  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  the 
Bolton  case.  I  shall  not  be  greatly  disappointed  if  my  friends  at  Bolton 
should  think  it  best  not  to  present  a  petition.  Nor  shall  I  be  either  greatly 
disappointed  or  greatly  mortified,  if,  in  case  they  do  present  a  petition,  they 
should  fail  in  securing  my  seat.  I  am  usefuUy  and  fully  employed.  I  am. 
daily  doing  something,  and  my  influence  is  constantly  extending.  And  though 
I  would  not  act  on  the  principle  of  letting  well  alone,  I  would  still  act  on  the 
principle  of  neither  wasting  my  energies,  nor  embittering  my  life,  in  un- 
reasonable anxieties  or  regrets,  when  I  have  so  much  work  of  a  useful  and 
agreeable  character  in  which  to  employ  myself.  I  may  add,  that  I  have 
already  guaranteed  to  the  Bolton  friends  £150  towards  the  expense,  whether 
the  petition  succeed  or  not,  and  £200  if  it  succeed,  and  this,  I  think,  is  as  far 
as  I  ought  to  go.  I  therefore  think  it  best  to  let  the  surplus  of  the  Defence 
Fund  be  spent  in  tracts.  Indeed  a  supply  of  tracts  has  been  already  partly 
printed  for  that  purpose. 

Siittscriptions  for  the  Defence  Fund. 

Kcceived  from  George  Metcalf,  Sunderland,  contributed  as  follows : — John 
Tenner,  Ss.  6d. :  G.  Metcalf,  Is. ;  James  Merlee,  6d. ;  Mather  Taylor,  6d ;  John 
M'Phun,  6d. ;  E.  Cunningham,  2s. :  C.  Dryden,  6d. ;  T.  Harwood,  Is. ;  John 
Thompson,  Is. ;  D.  M'Leod,  3d. ;  J.  Metcalf,  Is. ;  K.  Procter,  6d.  ;  J.  Procter, 
Is. ;  John  Procter,  2s.  6d. ;  T.  Huntley,  23.  6d. ;  J.  Forest,  6d.— Deducting 
scvenpence  for  expenses,  leaves  ITs.  2d. 

From  Friends  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  14s. 

From  P.  Snaith,  Is.,  by  W.  Brown. 

The  ISs.  acknowledged  as  from  W.  Gilling,  Worksop,  in  No.  3i  ofTaB 
People,  was  from  friends  at  Worksop,  W.  Oilling  included. 

From  J.  Scott,  Stanningley  :  K.  Hershan,  Is. ;  S.  Bennett,  Is. ;  J.  Scholey,  3d. 

From  Mr.  Newsom,  Heckmondwike,  5s. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by- J.  Batisef,  aod  may  be  had  of  his  Agents 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

The  great  principles  of  Phrenology  are, 

1.  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  mind  is  determined  by  the  size  and  quality  of  the  brain. 

2.  That  the  brain  is  not  one  organ,  but  a  congeries  or  cluster  of  or- 
gans, each  one  having  its  peculiar  function,  and  that  the  power  of  any 
particular  faculty  of  the  mind  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  and 
activity  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  its  organ.  In 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  great  principles  we  refer  to  facts. 

In  proof  of  the  first  great  principle,  we  give  such  facts  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — * 

'  We  see  that  severe  blows  upon  the  head  are  followed  by  an  entire 
deprivation  of  intellect,  sensation,  or  volition,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
no  part  of  the  system  is  injured  but  the  brain,  and  the  action  of  other 
organs  goes  on  as  usual.  When  a  person  is  thus,  by  a  blow  or  by  a 
fell,  deprived  of  his  reason,  the  bystanders,  by  an  instinctive  impulse, 
look  to  the  head  to  find  the  injury.  No  one  ever  supposes  that  an 
injury  of  the  hand  ox  foot  will  affect  the  mind,  and  derange  its  oper- 
ations ;  but  all  uniformly  expect  such  a  result  when  the  brain  is 
wounded ;  and  this  general  expectation  is  founded  upon  observed  facts. 

'  Insanity  furnishes  further  evidence  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  by 
which  the  mind  acts. 

'  On  examining  the  heads  of  those  who  die  insane,  some  disease  of 
the  brain  or  its  appendages  is  generally  found.  I  am  aware  of  the 
statement  by  many  writers,  that  they  have  examined  heads  of  the 
insane,  and  found  no  trace  of  organic  disease.  But,  until  of  late 
years,  there  has  not  usually  been  great  accuracy  in  such  examinations, 
and  slight  organic  disease  might  have  been  overlooked.  Even  admitting 
that  there  was  no  organic  disease  in  the  cases  described  by  these  writers, 
there  was  undoubtedly /MWC^ionaZ  disease,  inappreciable  by  the  senses ; 
just  as  there  is  often  great  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  derangement 
of  digestion,  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  dissection. 

'  Although  mental  derangement  may  perhaps  sometimes  occur  in 
individuals,  who,  after  death,  exhibit  no  trace  of  organic  disease,  I 
think  such  cases  are  more  rare  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
Dr.  Haslbm  says,  that  insanity  is  always  connected  with  organic  al- 
terations of  the  brain.  Greding  has  noticed  thickening  of  the 
skull  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cases  out  of  two  hundred 
and  sixteen,  besides  other  organic  disease.  Spurzheim  says,  he  alicays 
found  changes  of  structure  in  the  heads  of  insane  people.  M.  Georget 
dissected  a  great  number  of  brains,  and  his  experience  is  conformable 
to  that  of  the  authors  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Davidson,  house  surgeon 
to  the  Lancaster  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  examined,  with  great  care, 
the  heads  of  two  hundred  patients  who  died  in  the  asylum,  '  and  he 
scarcely  met  with  a  single  instance  in  which  traces  of  disease  in  the 
brain,  or  its  membranes,  were  not  evident,  even  when  lunacy  was  re- 
cent, and  a  patient  had  died  of  a  different  disease. 

'  Dr.  Wright,  of  the  Bethlem  Lunatic  Hospital,  states,  that  in  one 
hundred  cases  of  insane  individuals,  whose  heads  he  examined,  all  ex- 
hibited signs  of  disease  :  in  ninety  cases  the  signs  were  very  distinct 

•  We  quote  from  Amariah  Brigham,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  of  Hartford,  United 
States  of  America. 


and  palpable  ;  in  the  remaining  ten  they  were  fainter,  but  stUl  existed 
in  some  form  or  other  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  bloody  points, 
when  the  brain  was  cut  through. 

'  One  of  those  writers  for  the  prize  offered  some  years  ago  by  the 
celebrated  Esquirol,  for  the  best  Dissertation  on  Insanity,  observes, 
that  he  examined  the  heads  of  more  than  one  hundred  individuals, 
who  died  from  insanity,  and  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

'  1st.  That  in  the  brains  of  those  who  die  of  insanity,  changes  of 
structure  will  always  be  found. 

'  2nd.  That  these  changes  are  the  consequences  of  inflammation, 
either  acute  or  chronic. 

'  -Srd.  That  there  exists  a  correspondence  between  the  symptoms 
and  the  organic  changes  ;  and  that  the  names,  monomania,  mania,  &c., 
ought  only  to  be  employed  as  representing  degrees  and  stages  of  in- 
flamation  of  the  brain. 

'  These  references  to  the  intimate  connection  between  insanity  and 
disease  of  the  brain,  have  been  made,  because  I  propose  to  show  here- 
after, that  whatever  too  strongly  excites  the  mind  or  its  organ,  whether 
it  be  study  or  intense  feeling,  tends  to  produce  this  awful  calamity.  I 
shall  proceed  now  with  additional  evidence,  that  the  brain  is  the  ma- 
terial organ  of  thought. 

'  This  appears  then  farther,  from  the  fact,  that  pressure  on  the  brain 
suspends  all  the  operations  of  mind.  If  a  person  receives  a  blow  upon 
the  head,  which  presses  down  a  portion  of  the  skull  upon  the  brain,  his 
intellect  is  suspended  or  deranged  until  such  pressure  is  removed. 
Cases  like  the  following  are  not  uncommon  : — A  man  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  a  small  portion  of  his  skull-bone  beat  in  upon  the  brain, 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  This  caused  volition  and  sensation  to 
cease,  and  he  was  nearly  in  a  lifeless  state.  ]\Ir.  Cooper  raised  up  the 
depressed  portion  of  bone  from  the  brain,  and  then  the  man  immedi- 
ately arose,  dressed  himself,  became  perfectly  rational,  and  recovered 
rapidly. 

'  The  following  case  occurred  in  Hartford,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, vrithin  these  few  weeks : — H.  0.,  a  young  man,  fell  in  the  even- 
ing through  the  scuttle  of  a  store,  but  arose  immediately,  mentioned 
the  fall  to  some  of  his  acquaintance,  and  transacted  business  during 
the  evening.  Next  day  he  was  found  in  bed  in  nearly  a  senseless 
state,  and  soon  became  incapable  of  speaking,  hearing,  seeing,  or  swal- 
lowing, and  appeared  to  be  dying.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
fracture  of  the  skull,  and  but  very  slight  appearance  of  any  extern^ 
injury  whatever.  A  small  swelling  over  the  right  ear,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  he  could  live  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  state 'in  which  he 
then  was,  determined  his  medical  advisers  to  perforate  the  skull. 

'  I  removed  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  beneath  the  slight  swelling 
over  the  ear,  by  the  trephine,  and  found  more  than  a  gill  of  clotted 
blood,  which  had  probably  flowed  gradually  from  a  wounded  blood- 
vessel. On  removing  this  blood,  the  man  immediately  spoke,  soon 
recovered  his  mind  entirely,  and  is  now,  six  weeks  after  the  accident, 
in  good  health,  both  as  to  mind  and  body. 

'  Richerand  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  brain  was  ex- 
posed, in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
bony  covering  by  disease.  He  says  he  repeatedly  made  pressure  on 
the  brain,  and  each  time  suspended  all  feehng  and  all  intellect,  which 
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were  instantly  restored  when  the  pressure  was  withdrawn.  The  same 
writer  also  relates  another  case,  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  tre- 
panned, and  who  perceived  his  intellectual  faculties  failing,  and  his 
existence  apparently  drawing  to  a  close,  every  time  the  effused  blood 
collected  upon  the  brain  so  as  to  produce  pressure.  Professor  Chap- 
man of  Philadelphia,  mentions  in  his  Lectures,  that  he  saw  an  indi- 
vidual with  his  scull  perforated  and  the  brain  exposed,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  submit  himself  to  the  same  experiment  of  pressure  as  the 
above,  and  who  was  exhibited  by  the  late  Professor  Westar  to  his 
class.  His  intellect  and  moral  faculties  disappeared,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  to  the  brain  :  they  were  held  under  the  thumb,  as 
it  were,  and  restored  at  pleasure  to  their  full  activity  by  discontinuing 
the  pressure. 

'  But  the  most  extraordinary  case  of  this  kind  within  my  knowledge, 
and  one  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  physiologist  and  mataphysician, 
is  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  his  Surgical  Lectures. 

'A  man,  of  the  name  of  Jones,  received  an  injury  on  his  head, 
while  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  JVIediterranean,  which  rendered  him 
insensible.  The  vessel,  soon  after  this  accident,  made  Giberaltar, 
where  Jones  was  placed  in  the  hospital,  and  remained  several  months 
in  the  same  insensible  state.  He  was  then  carried  on  board  the 
Dolphin  frigate  to  Deptford,  and  from  thence  was  sent  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  He  lay  constantly  on  his  back,  and 
breathed  with  difficulty.  His  pulse  was  regular,  and  each  time  it 
beat,  he  moved  his  fingers.  When  hungry  or  thirsty,  he  moved  his 
lips  and  tongue.  Mr.  Cline,  the  surgeon,  found  a  portion  of  the  skull 
depressed  ;  trepanned  him,  and  removed  the  depressed  portion.  Im- 
mediately after  this  operation,  the  motion  of  his  fingers  ceased,  and 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (the  operation  having  been  performed  at 
one,)  he  sat  up  in  bed  ;  sensation  and  volition  returned,  and  in  four 
days  he  got  out  of  bed  and  conversed.  The  last  thing  he  remembered, 
was  the  circumstance  of  taking  a  prize  in  the  Mediteranean.  From 
the  moment  of  the  accident,  thirteen  inonths  and  a  few  days,  oblivion 
had  come  over  him,  and  all  recollection  had  ceased.  He  had,  for 
more  than  one  year,  lived  wholly  unconscious  of  existence  ;  yet,  on 
removing  a  small  portion  of  bone  which  pressed  upon  the  brain,  he 
was  restored  to  the  full  possession  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body.' 
'It  is  curious  to  notice,  that  often  an  injury  of  the  brain  impairs 
onlyjoa?-^  of  the  mental  faculties.  Such  instances  give  great  support 
to  the  second  principle,  of  a.  plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain,  and  a 
separate  and  peculiar  function  to  each  organ,  as,  one  organ  for  com- 
parison, another  for  language,  another  for  tune,  &c. 

'  Dr.  Seattle  mentions  the  case  of  a  learned  man,  who  after  a  blow 
on  his  head,  forgot  all  his  Greek,  a  language  he  was  well  versed  in 
before  the  injury.  His  mind  and  memory  were  not  affected  in  any 
other  respect.  Another  person,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  lost 
all  recollection  of  his  having  a  wife  and  children,  for  several  days  after 
a  similar  injury,  while  his  memory  of  the  accident  and  of  recent  cir- 
cumstances was  perfect. 

'  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions,  from  personal  knowledge,  the  case  of 
a  German  sugar-baker,  with  disease  of  the  brain,  who,  in  the  early 
stage  of  his  complaint,  spoke  English,  but,  as  his  disease  advanced, 
forgot  this  language,  and  remembered  only  the  German.  The  same 
author  relates  the  case  of  a  man  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who,  after 
a  blow  upon  ills  head,  was  found  talking  in  a  language  unknown  to 
all,  until  a  Welsh  woman,  who  entered  the  hospital,  recognized  it  as 
Welsh  :  the  blow  upon  his  head  had  caused  him  to  forget  the  English 
language. 

Dr.  Conolly  relates  a  still  more  remarkable  case  of  a  young  clergy- 
man, whose  head  was  severely  injured  a  few  days  before  that  on  which 
he  was  to  have  been  married.  He  recovered  as  to  his  health,  and 
lived  until  the  age  of  eighty ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  injury  his  un- 
derstanding was  permanently  deranged,  though  he  retained  the  recol- 
lection of  his  approaching  marriage,  talked  of  nothing  else  during  his 
whole  life,  and  expressed  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  happy  day. 
But  we  see  analogous  affections  resulting  from  fevers,  and  other 


diseases  which  affect  the  brain.  Dr.  Rush  says,  that  many  of  the  old 
Germans  and  Swiss  in  Pennsylvania,  who  had  not  spoken  their  native 
language  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  who  had  probably  forgotten  it, 
would  often  use  it  in  sickness  ;  and  he  explains  it  by  supposing  that 
the  stimulus  of  the  fever  in  their  brains  revived  their  recollection. 

'  He  refers  also  to  the  case  of  an  Italian,  who  was  master  of  the 
Italian,  French,  and  English  languages,  but  who,  in  a  fever,  which 
terminated  his  life  in  the  city  of  New  York,  spoke  English  in  the 
commencement  of  his  disease,  French  only  in  the  middle,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  Italian. 

'  Numerous  cases  are  related  of  persons,  who,  from  disease  affecting 
the  brain,  forget  names  and  events,  times  and  places,  but  retain  a 
perfect  recollection  of  persons  and  numbers.  As  like  symptoms 
arise  from  blows  on  the  head,  and  often  from  fevers,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  brain  is  very  similarly  affected  in  both  cases.  Insanity  is 
known  frequently  to  arise  from  blows  on  the  head,  and  fevers  often 
make  people  insane  for  years,  who  are  suddenly  restored  to  the  full 
possession  of  their  mental  powers,  just  as  Jones  was  restored  by  tre- 
panning, after  remaining  a  year  in  an  insensible  state. 

'  Numerous  instances  similar  to  those  which  I  have  related,  are 
found  in  works  on  mental  derangement,  and  they  all  tend  to  prove, 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  a  well-developed  and 
sound  brain  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  correct  and  powerful  opera- 
tion of  the  mind.' 


THE  BEST  THING  THE  DEMOCRATS  CAN  DO. 


The  Democrats  of  England  cannot  do  better  than  circulate  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  those  tracts  and  books  and  peri- 
odicals that  expose  the  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  our  aristocratic  rulers, 
and  the  falsehood  and  villany  of  our  aristocratic  newspapers.  Every 
tract  and  book,  and  every  copy  of  a  periodical,  of  a  truly  democratic 
character,  carried  into  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  so  much 
done  towards  rendering  it  impossible  for  our  aristocratic  tyrants,  either 
to  restore  the  abolished  tyrannies  of  the  Continent,  or  to  perpetuate 
the  still  insulting  tyrannies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Aristocrats  of  former  times,  succeeded  in  crushing  the  liberties 
of  Prance,  and  dooming  to  slavery  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  amongst  the 
masses  on  moral,  religious,  and  political  subjects.  They  hesitate  to 
interfere  openly  with  the  liberties  of  France  at  present, — they  hesitate 
to  interfere  openly  in  favour  of  tyranny  in  any  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  because  of  the  light  spread  abroad  among  the  people  ;  because 
of  the  knowledge  diffused  amongst  the  nations.  The  press  has  ex- 
posed the  character  of  the  tyrants,  and  their  unnatural  and  ungodly 
doings,  and  thus  diminished  their  power. 

The  ENLiGHTENERS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  are  the  truest  guards  and  best 
protectors  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  nations.  They  are  the  direst 
and  most  deadly  foes  of  wrong  and  tyranny.  They  are  the  surest  and 
the  best  reformers,  and  will  prove  the  most  successful  emancipators  of 
enslaved  humanity.  Then  join  to  spread  the  truth,  my  friends. 
Spread  it  far  and  wide.  Spread  it  freely ;  spread  it  every  where.  FiU 
the  world  with  its  light  :  and  the  monster  of  oppression  and  tyranny, 
that  is  crushing  the  bones,  and  drinking  the  blood,  and  devouring  the 
flesh,  and  consuming  the  property  of  the  millions  of  our  countrymen, 
shall  expire,  amidst  the  wild  exultings  of  a  free,  a  hopeful,  and  a  happy 
nation. 


SLAVERY. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  a  short  time  since  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun : — 

For  Sale. — Two  likely  negi-o  boys,  ahout  fourteen  years  of  age. 
They  are  sold  for  no  faults,  the  owner  having  no  use  for  them.  Also,  a 
pew  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson.  Apply  to  S.  H.  GoU, 
69,  Baltimore  Street. 
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EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-EIGHT. 

The  last  year  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world's  whole 
history.  The  events  which  took  place  during  IS 48  will  make  it 
memorable  for  ever.  It  wOl  not  only  fill  a  (/real  space  in  the  future 
histories  of  the  world,  but  form  a  briff/it  spot  in  those  histories  as 
well. 

The  events  which  took  place  on  the  Continent  during  1848,  were 
not  only  the  results  of  previous  enlightenment  amongst  the  people, 
but  the  cause  of  enlightenment  to  scores  and  hundreds  of  millions. 
The  report  of  the  French  Revolution  was  like  the  trump  of  God,  roll- 
ing through  the  spiritual  sepulchres  in  which  the  souls  of  the  nations 
lay  slumbering,  and  wakening  them  to  a  perception  of  their  rights  and 
duties.  It  shook  the  nations  from  their  centre  to  their  circumference. 
It  increased  the  political  knowledge  of  the  people  incalculably.  To 
be  sure  it  frightened  the  half  hearted,  and  to  appearance  drove  the 
interested  backward  a  little  ;  but  it  impelled  unnumbered  multitudes 
far  forward,  and  hastened  indefinitely  the  regeneration  of  mankind, 
and  the  full  and  final  triumph  of  Democracy  throughout  all  lands. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  I  lived  to  see  that  year.  During  no 
period  of  time,  from  the  day  the  world  was  first  inhabited,  to  this  very 
hour,  would  I  have  chosen  to  live  in  preference  to  the  time  in  which 
I  have  lived.  It  was  an  interesting  period  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
appeared  and  uttered,  amidst  the  children  of  darkness  and  the  slaves 
of  selfishness  and  intolerance,  the  beautiful  and  godlike  principles  of 
truth  and  duty.  It  was  an  interesting  period  when  the  principles  of 
Christianity  threw  down  the  strongholds  of  Pagan  superstition,  and 
vanquished  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  ages.  It  was  an  interesting 
period  when  the  reformers  of  Germany  broke  loose  from  the  power  of 
the  priesthood,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  individual  souls,  and  claimed 
for  themselves  the  sacred  privilege  of  interpreting  for  themselves  what 
they  regarded  as  the  oracles  of  God.  It  was  an  interesting  period 
when  the  English  Puritans  waged  war  with  the  errors  and  corruptions 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  demanded  a  second  reformation,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  Church  into  harmony  with  what  they  regarded 
as  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  an  interesting  and  stirring  period  when 
the  Quakers  exposed  the  abominations  of  an  hireling  priesthood,  of  a 
man-made  church,  and  the  errors  of  prevailing  orthodoxy,  and  asserted 
the  sufficiency  of  the  inward  light,  and  directed  the  attention  of  man- 
kind to  the  spirit  of  God  in  man.  It  was  a  glorious  day  when  the 
people  of  England  made  war  on  royal  tyranny,  placed  their  rebellious 
monarch  under  custody,  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  nation  to  direct 
its  own  affairs.  They  were  stirring  and  solemn  times  when  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  eighteenth  century  abolished  Monarchy  in  France, 
and  estabhshed  a  Republic  in  its  stead.  They  were  solemn  and  inter- 
esting times,  when  the  settlers  on  the  American  Continent  asserted 
their  right  to  self-government,  and,  by  their  bold  and  persevering 
efforts,  succeeded  in  wrenching  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  aristo- 
cratic villany  and  royal  imbecility.  But  never,  from  the  days  of  Jesus 
to  the  present  hour,  has  a  year  more  startling  with  its  strange  events, 
more  stirring  with  its  wondrous  revolutions,  more  powerful  in  its  ex- 
citements, more  beneficent  in  its  influences,  more  full  of  hope  for 
oppressed  and  plundered  millions,  more  full  of  warning  to  the  tyrant 
few,  more  indicative  of  solemn  changes  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  masses,  more  prophetic  of  approaching  revolutions  in  the  go- 
vernments of  nations,  more  pregnant  too  with  great  events  to  come, 
more  full  of  promise  of  inestimable  blessings  for  mankind,  than  the 
year  which  has  just  departed.  God  only  can  tell  the  joy  I  feel  at 
having  lived  to  witness  its  astonishing  events. 


ARISTOCRATIC  DELUSIONS. 


It  is  plain  that  some  of  the  Aristocrats  have  an  idea  that  the  revo- 
lutions of  1848  may  be  dealt  with  as  some  of  the  former  revolutions 
■were  dealt  with.  It  is  plain  too,  that  they  have  got  the  idea,  that 
they  can  prevent  the  people  of  England  from  awakening  to  a  sense  of 


their  vrrongs,  or  from  rising  and  asserting  their  rights.  They  appear 
to  have  an  idea,  that  by  some  means  or  other,  they  will  be  able  to 
roll  back  the  nations  of  Europe  to  their  former  state  ;  to  destroy  the 
Republic  of  France  ;  repeal  the  constitutions  of  the  Germanic  States 
and  re-estabhsh  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  throughout  Europe  The 
Aristocrats  appear  to  think,  that  by  some  means  or  other,  they  wiE 
be  able  to  maintam  their  present  unnatural  position  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  remain  the  ruling  power  for  ages  yet  to  come  They 
are  under  a  mistake.  They  do  not  understand  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  dunng  the  last  twelve  months.  The  signs  of  the  times  have 
no  meaning  to  them.  They  cannot  read  them.  Never  were  men 
more  mad  m  their  imaginings.  The  days  of  their  ascendancy  are 
drawing  to  a  close.  Their  rule  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  people  of 
Great  Bntain  and  Ireland,  and  the  people  of  the  Continent  as  well 
are  very  different  from  what  they  were  an  age  or  two  ago ;  and  for 
their  forms  of  Government,  or  their  social  and  political  institutions  to 
remain  the  same,  is  impossible.  Hereditary  rule  must  perish,  and  the 
affairs  of  nations  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  represent  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  millions.  Revolutions  are  as  sure  to  take  place  in 
England  as  men  are  men.  No  power  on  earth  can  prevent  them. 
So  surely  as  the  American  Republic  shall  continue  to  live  ;  nayj 
more,  so  surely  as  the  history  and  the  memorxj  of  the  American 
Republic  shall  remain,  so  surely  will  republican  ideas  prevail  among  the 
people  of  all  nations,  transform  the  governments  of  all  countries,  and 
establish  the  rule  of  Democracy  throughout  the  earth. 

The  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  governments,  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  menial  and  moral  revolutions  which  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  in  the  thoughts  and  feehngs  of  the  people.  And 
the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  as  inevitably  produce 
revolutions  in  our  political  and  social  institutions,  as  similar  revolu- 
tions in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Continent  have  produced 
revolutions  in  their  governments  and  laws.  When  the  minds  of  a 
people  are  changed,  a  change  in  their  laws,  institutions,  and  govern- 
ment, is  inevitable. 


PULLING  DOWN  AND  BUILDING  UP. 


J.  F.  says,  '  that  I  employ  myself  too  much  in  pulling  down,  and  too 
little  in  building  up.'  He  says,  he  '  should  like  me  to  say  less  against 
prevailing  errors,  and  more  in  favour  of  eternal  truths.'  I  am  obliged  to 
J.  F.  for  his  kind  suggestion,  but  I  cannot  adopt  it :  I  do  not  think  it  is 
called  for.  What  he  considers  an  enor,  is  no  such  thing.  I  have  acted 
o-a.  principle,  and  the  principle  on  which  I  have  acted  is  sound.  It  is  he 
that  is  in  error,  not  I.  Still,  if  J.  F.  thinks  that  too  httle  is  said  in 
favour  of  great  eternal  truths,  he  has  his  remedy  :  let  him  speak  or 
write  on  great  eternal  truths  a  little  himself ;  he  is  able.  For  myself, 
I  like  to  work  in  my  own  way,  and  to  do  my  work  as  it  comes  before 
me.  If  a  great  eternal  truth  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  I  publish  it 
with  pleasure.  If  I  meet  with  a  great  eternal  truth  in  the  writings  of 
others,  I  give  it  my  countenance  and  support.  If  any  one  attacks  it, 
I  defend  it.  If  people  seem  to  doubt  it,  I  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
it.  If  people  do  not  understand  it,  I  endeavour  to  make  it  plain.  If 
people  appear  to  neglect  it,  I  endeavour  to  show  its  importance,  and 
make  the  neglecters  sensible  of  their  sin.  If  the  truth  be  rejected  because 
men's  minds  are  pre-occupied  by  opposing  errors,  I  then  endeavour  to 
expose  their  errors,  to  induce  men  to  abandon  them,  and  thus  prepare 
them  to  receive  the  truth.  And  the  pre-occupation  of  men's  minds  by 
error,  I  find  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  men's  rejection  of  great 
truths. 

I  say,  I  have  pleasure  in  announcing,  unfolding,  and  defending 
great  truths  ;  but  I  cannot  be  silent  with  respect  to  prevailing  errors. 
I  cannot  connive  at  estabhshed  corruptions.  Whenever  I  meet  with 
an  error,  I  feel  bound  to  expose  it  and  denounce  it.  Whenever  I 
meet  with  corruption,  I  feel  bound  to  rebuke  it,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
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stroy  it.  I  consider  the  exposure  of  prevailing  errors,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  established  corruptions,  as  the  greatest  and  most  important 
work  in  which  a  man  can  be  engaged.  The  exposure  of  prevailing 
errors  is  itself,  in  fact,  an  unfolding  and  establishment  of  eternal 
truths.  And  the  overthrow  of  established  corruptions  is  the  best  and 
surest  way  to  establish  just  and  beneficent  institutions.  A  man  may 
throw  down  old  buUdings  without  erecting  new  ones.  He  may  pluck 
up  weeds  without  securing  the  growth  of  good  and  wholesome  plants. 
But  in  moral  things  it  is  otherwise.  The  man  that  pulls  down  error, 
establishes  truth.  The  man  that  abolishes  a  wrong,  establishes  a  right. 
The  man  that  lessens  the  amount  of  error  and  vice  in  the  country, 
increases  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

The  outcry  in  which  J.  F.  is  joining,  is  unwise.  It  is,  besides,  of 
evil  origin.  It  originated  with  interested  and  deceitful  men,  and  ought 
never  to  have  been  adopted  by  any  other  set  of  men.  But  some  un- 
thinking or  unreasoning  people  ;  some  easy-minded,  though  rather 
well-disposed  men,  have  adopted  it,  and  they  know  no  other  than  that 
they  are  doing  some  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness by  repeating  it.  They  are  under  a  great  delusion.  They  are 
doing  injury  by  foolishly  echoing  it.  This  deceitful  cry  of  conupt 
and  selfish  men  requires  exposure. 

I  repeat,  that  the  overthrow  of  error  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  in  which  a  man  can  be  engaged, — that  every  man  that  exposes 
and  overthrows  a  prevailing  error,  prepares  the  way  for  the  discovery 
and  establishment  of  great  eternal  truths.  And  I  may  add,  that  man 
can  hardly  discover  the  truth  on  a  subject,  until  he  renounces  his 
errors  on  that  subject.  Let  error  alone,  say  sojne,  and  confine  your- 
self  to  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  error  will  die  of  itself.  We  an- 
swer, you  are  under  a  serious  mistake.  Error  will  not  die  of  itself. 
The  man  who  lets  error  alone,  dooms  truth  to  rejection.  Men 
cannot  see  the  truth  till  their  minds  are  freed  from  error.  I 
would  say,  let  no  error  alone  ;  expose,  refute,  and  overthrow  all  as 
it  comes  in  your  way.  In  overthrowing  error,  you  are  establishing 
truth.  In  overthrowing  error,  you  are  improving  men's  vision.  In 
overthrowing  error,  you  are,  in  truth,  not  merely  lessening  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  but  increasing  the  brightness  and  the  glory  of  the 
day. 

Expose  and  refute  error,  therefore,  wherever  you  meet  with  it. 
"Whether  you  meet  with  it  in  books  or  in  lectures  ;  in  friend  or  in 
foe  ;  in  theology  or  in  politics  ;  in  the  Bible  or  in  other  books,  still 
expose  and  refute  it.  Get  it  out  of  the  way.  Annihilate  it.  Clear 
the  ground  of  it.  The  plants  of  truth  will  not  grow,  till  the  weeds  of 
enor  are  plucked  up.  The  structure  of  truth  cannot  rise,  till  the 
fabrics  of  error  are  thrown  down.  You  are  not  in  a  situation  to  tell 
what  truth  is,  till  you  have  laid  your  errors  aside.  You  can  only  do 
justice  to  truth,  by  the  utter  annihilation  of  error. 


WHY  ARE  THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTIONISTS  ABUSED  BY 
SO  MANY  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  reason  why  the  French  Revolutionists  are  so  dreadfully  a- 
bused  by  some  of  the  newspapers,  is,  that  they  are  too  good  for  the 
editors,  proprietors,  and  corrupters  of  those  papers.  The  Revolution- 
ists are  not  reproached  and  persecuted  because  of  any  evil  or  imper- 
fection which  may  still  cling  to  them,  but  on  account  of  that  which 
is  good  and  just  and  godlike  in  them.  The  hireling  newspapers  of 
England  would  pardon  a  thousand  faults  in  the  reforming  Statesmen 
of  France,  rather  than  a  single  virtue  ;  and  would  heap  on  a  single 
■virtue  of  those  reforming  Statesmen  a  thousand  times  more  reproaches, 
and  a  thousand  times  severer  punishment,  than  they  would  inflict  on 
the  revolting  vices  and  outrageous  villanies  of  all  the  tyrants  and  plun- 
derers, of  all  the  tormentors  and  murderers  of  mankind  since  the 
world  began. 

You  may  safely  reckon  the  virtue  of  French  Statesmen  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  abuse  poured  upon  them  by  our  infamous  hireling 


newspapers.  You. may  safely  reckon  the  falsehood  and  perjury,  the 
cruelty  and  villany,  of  the  tyrants  and  despots  of  the  continent,  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  such  papers  as  the 
London  Times,  the  Morning  Gkronicle,  and  their  corrupt  and  hireling 
coteraporaries. 

The  Jews  of  old  did  not  persecute  Jesus  on  account  of  what  they 
deemed  his  rash  or  extravagant  expressions,  or  what  they  considered 
his  occasional  imprudences.  They  hated  him  for  the  truth  that  he 
uttered,  and  for  the  good  that  he  did.  They  hated  him  because  he 
hated  deceit  and  ki/pocrisi/,  oppression  and  robbery,  and  sought  to 
promote  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  people.  They  hated 
him  because  he  hated  and  rebuked  their  false  pretences  and  their  evil 
deeds.  They  hated  him  because  he  sympathised  with  the  masses, 
and  identified  himself  with  them.  They  hated  him  because  he  pre- 
ferred the  illumination,  the  improvement,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
masses,  to  the  interest,  the  honour,  or  the  domination  of  a  class  or  a 
party,  a  faction  or  a  sect. 

And  so  it  is  still.  The  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  the  Priests  and 
the  Aristocrats,  the  hireling  Editors  and  unprincipled  Proprietors 
of  newspapers,  hate  the  reformers  of  France,  not  because  they  may 
hold  some  erroneous  opinions,  or  utter  occasionally  an  imprudent  ex- 
pression, or  take  some  injurious  step,  or  propose  some  ill-timed  mea- 
sure. They  hate  them  because  they  recognize  the  truth,  and  respect 
humanity.  They  hate  them  because  they  hate  oppression  and  wrong, 
corruption  and  cruelty.  They  hate  them  because  they  prefer  the 
interests  of  the  masses,  to  the  claims  of  a  class  ;  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  a  nation,  to  the  unmerited  honours  of  a  faction  or  a  family. 
The  Aristocrats  and  Priests  of  the  present  day  are  no  more  to  be 
trusted,  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  chief  Priests  and  rulers  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Jesus.  They  are  just  as  disinterested  as 
Judas,  and  the  men  that  hired  him  to  betray  the  Prophet  of  Galilee, 
and  not  a  particle  more.  They  are  just  as  fond  of  the  truth,  and  as 
friendly  to  liberty  and  to  mankind,  as  the  men  who  murdered  the 
first  great  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  stoned  and  burned  and  crucified 
his  followers. 


EMIGRATION. 


We  again  warn  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  not  to  remain  in 
Boston  or  New  York  a  single  moment  longer  than  they  can  help,  but 
to  hasten  at  once  over  the  country  towards  the  Western  States.  Ohio 
is  the  first  State  at  which  they  ought  to  think  of  stopping.  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  especially  New  York  and  the  neighbourhood, 
are  more  than  supplied  with  labourers.  Labour  there  is  a  drug. 
And  no  wonder,  for  many  emigrants  never  think  of  going  beyond 
those  places.  They  think  themselves  in  America  as  soon  as  they 
land,  and  foolishly  expect  that  situations,  good  wages,  and  all  things 
else  that  they  desire,  should  offer  themselves  at  once.  Multitudes 
more  are  unable  to  get  beyond  the  ports  at  which  they  land.  They 
spend  the  last  of  their  money  in  paying  for  their  passage  and  purchas- 
ing provisions  for  their  voyage,  and  on  landing,  they  have  frequently 
not  a  shilling  in  their  pockets.  The  idea  of  travelling  four  or  six 
hundred  miles  vrithout  a  shilling,  would  be  monstrous.  They  there- 
fore remain  looking  for  work  in  the  sea  port  towns,  and  over-stock  the 
labour  market  still  more. 

Then  again,  many  poor  emigrants  die  during  their  passage.  The 
over-crowded  state  of  the  vessels  generates  fever.  Many  poor  crea- 
tures, half  starved  before  they  set  sail,  are  prepared  to  become  its 
victims.  Others,  in  consequence  of  anxiety  and  over-exertion  in 
preparing  for  their  voyage,  want  of  sleep,  and  want  of  food,  are  acta- 
tually  ill  before  they  get  fairly  on  board.  These  poor  unhappy  crea- 
turesdie  and  leave  their  children  orphans;  and  on  landing  at  New  York, 
the  bereaved  and  desolate  ones  have  neither  the  heart  nor  the  means 
to  penetrate  into  the  country.  Hence  they  hang  about,  sorrowful, 
and  half  broken-hearted,  loolang  for  employment,  and  frequently  suf- 
fering most  grievously  of  want. 
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Again,  many,  even  of  the  Americans  themselves,  whose  parents 
have  land,  and  money,  and  other  means  of  comfort,  will  run  from  their 
comfortable  homes  in  the  country,  to  seek  employment  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  and  excitements  of 
town  and  city  life.  All  these  things  combined,  render  such  places 
as  Boston  and  New  York  the  very  worst  places  of  all  for  emigrants. 
These  things  united,  render  it  absolutely  essential  for  emigrants,  who 
really  intend  to  do  well,  to  make  their  way  into  the  country  as  speedily 
as  possible.  If  emigrants  can  help  it,  they  ought  not  even  to  spend  a 
single  night  in  New  York.  They  ought,  before  leaving  home,  to  fix  on 
the  place  to  which  they  intend  to  go,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  landed 
and  got  their  baggage  on  shore,  they  ought  to  take  their  places,  by 
railway,  or  steam  packet,  for  their  place  of  destination. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  Eastern  States,  where  emigrants  with  a  few  hundred  pounds 
in  their  hands  might  purchase  comfortable  estates,  and  do  well. 
But  the  Eastern  States  are  not  the  most  eUigible  for  emigrants 
generally. 


THE  ASPLAND  AFFAIR  AGAIN. 


TO    ME.    ■WICESTESD. 

SiK,— In  your  letter  oi  September  5,  published  in  No.  1 7  of  The  People,  you 
say.  Some  time  ago,  two  persons,  Mr.  Joshua  Broctdbent,  of  Holbech,  and 
another  person,  whom  I  did  not  know  or  do  not  remember,  called  upon  me  to 
asi  my  aid  in  a  plan  for  raising  £500  per  annum  for  you  as  a  missionary 
and  lecturer.'  It  is  now  many  ireeks  since  I  published  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Broadbent,  stating,  that  he  had  not  called  upon  you  for  any  such  purpose ; 
that  he  had  not,  in  fact,  either  called  upon  you,  or  spoken  ■n-ith  you,  for  four 
years  past,  and  that  of  course  he  could  never  have  asked  your  aid  in  a  plan  for 
raisingiEoOO  a  year  for  me  as  a  religious  missionary  and  lecturer. 

You  add,  'that  on  my  expressing  a  doubt  how  he  iMr.  Barker)  could  be  a 
party  to  such  an  arrangement,  they  (Jlr.  Broadbent,  Ae.,i  informed  me  that 
they  had  had  one  or  two  interriews  with  him  (Mr.  Barker)  and  did  not  antici- 
pate any  difficulty  ; — that  they  proposed  to  devote  £300  a  year  for  Mr.  Barker's 
travelling  expenses,  while  £200  a  year  was  to  be  devoted  to  his  household  ex- 
penses, though  not  passing  through  his  hands.'  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Broadbent 
never  called  upon  you  to  ask  your  aid  in  any  such  plan  at  all,  no  such  conver- 
sation between  him  and  you  as  that  which  is  here  described,  could  ever  take 
place.  And  further,  as  Mr.  Broadbent  declares,  that  all  he  did  in  this  atfair 
■he  did  of  his  own  accord,  by  himself, — as  he  declares  that  he  had  no  partner  in 
ihe  work,  and  that  he  never  asked  any  one  for  aid  in  the  undertaking  but  the 
two  persons  whom  he  describes  in  his  letter,  it  seems  to  me  unaccoimtable,  how 
any  man  could  call  upon  you  to  ask  your  aid  in  the  aft'air ;  or  how  any  man 
could  have  the  conversation  with  you  which  you  describe  in  your  letter. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Broadbent  places  you  in  a  very  strange  position.  It 
throws  upon  your  story  the  darkest  suspicions.  You  appear  before  my  readers 
not  merely  as  the  circulator,  but  as  t\ie  fabricator,  of  a  most  unjust,  unfounded, 
and  injurious  slander, — a  slander  refuted  and  exploded  by  the  very  gentleman, 
■to  whom  you  referred  as  your  authority.  You  appear  before  the  public,  not 
merely  as  a  slanderer  of  me,  but  as  the  slanderer  of  Mr.  Broadbent  himself. 
YoQ  charge  him  with  doing  what  he  never  did,  and  with  sa}"ingwhat  he  never 
said.  And  you  do  it  in  such  a  way,  and  under  such  strange  circumstances,  as 
to  leave  your  reputation  for  trathfulness  and  honesty  in  the  most  wretched 
plight  imaginable.  I  write  now,  not  to  defend  myself,  for  that  is  no  longer 
necessary,  but  to  demand  from  you,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  me,  to  Mr.  Broad- 
'bent,  and  to  the  public,  that  you  either  retract  your  slanderous  fabrication, 
acknowledge  your  guilt,  or  give  us  some  satisfactory  e.rjjlanation  of  the  part 
which  you  have  acted  in  this  strange  affair. 

I  can  hardly  myself  believe  you  guilty  of  deliberately  and  "wickedly  fabri- 
cating, and  malignantly  putting  into  circulation,  a  vile  slander  against  a  man 
whom  you  professed  to  respect  and  esteem  above  most  other  men.  When 
people  have  asked  me  how  I  accounted  for  your  conduct,  I  have  said,  you  must, 
on  some  occasion,  have  been  in  a  reverie,  or  waking  dream,  and  afterwards 
mistaken  your  reverie  or  dream  for  a  reality,  and  spoken  of  the  matter  accord- 
ingly. Some  say  that  you  are  too  sober-minded  a  man  to  have  committed 
the  error  in  that  way ,  and  express  the  most  unhappy  suspicions  respecting 
you.  It  is  but  just  to  state,  that  there  are  persons  of  the  purest  and  of  the 
highest  character ;  Unitarians ;  persons  that  entertained,  some  time  ago,  a  very 
high  opinion  of  yon,  who  now  suspect  you  of  having  fabricated  this  slander  re- 
specting me  deliberately.  Others  iinak  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  have 
done  so,  but  are  stiU  at  a  loss  to  aceotmt  for  your  conduct  in  the  matter.  I 
repeat,  that  under  these  circumstances,  some  explanation  is  due  from  you. 
And  I  may  add,  that  not  only  I  and  my  immediate  friends,  but  numbers  who 
•differ  from  me  in  some  of  my  opinions,  must  have  very  unhappy  thoughts  and 
feelings  lespectlng  yon,  till  such  an  explanation  makes  its  appearance. 


I  may  add,  that  Mr.  Aspland  came  to  me  while  I  was  at  Liverpool  awaiting 
my  trial,  and,  after  shaking  hands  with  me,  said,  among  other  things,  '  that  he 
was  sorry  that  he  had  been  made  the  means  of  circulating  a  slanderotis  report 
respecting  me,  for  which  he  now  discovered  there  was  no  foundation  whatever.* 
He  stated,  '  that  he  was  glad  to  have  that  opportunity  of  shaking  hands  with 
me,  and  of  assuring  me  that  he  had  never  entertained  any  unkind  fwling 
towards  me ;  and  he  hoped  I  should  dismiss  from  my  mind"  the  idea  that  he 
had  had  any  such  feeling  towards  me.'  I  told  him  I  should  certainly  en- 
deavour to  do  so :  and  I  added,  that  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the  slanderous  re- 
port referred  to,  was  unfounded,  the  proper  conclusion  of  the  affair  would  be, 
for  him  to  insert  a  portion  or  the  substance  of  Mr.  Broadbent's  letter  in  his 
Christian  Reformer.  He  then  asked  me  what  kind  of  a  man  Mr.  Broadbent 
was ;  whether  he  was  a  respectable  man  ]  I  said  he  was  not  only  a  very  re- 
spectable man,  but  a  man  of  superior  inteUigence.  He  replied,  '  Well,  I  shall 
be  at  Leeds  shortly,  and  shall  see  Mr.  Wicksteed,"  and  left  me  with  the  im- 
pression that  I  should  afterwards  hear  from  him  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Aspland 
came  to  Leeds;  he  saw  you:  and  would  doubtless  have  conversation  with  you 
on  the  subject.  He  has,  however,  never  written  to  me  on  the  subject  since  ; 
and  that  is  now  some  six  or  seven  weeks  ^o.  The  fact  that  Jlr.  Aspland  has 
never  written  to  me  on  the  subject  since  he  saw  you,  strengthens  my  suspicions 
that  there  is  something  in  the  part  which  you  have  taken  in  this'a^r,  that 

will  not  bear  the  light.     Something  that ; but  I  will  say  no  more.     I  leave 

the  matter  with  you  and  with  my  readers.  Sorry  indeed  shall  I  be,  if  your 
future  conduct  should  compel  me  to  regard  you  as  the  maker  and  the  utterer 
of  a  wilful  and  malignant  slander. 

Joseph  Barker. 

P.  S.  The  more  I  look  at  your  letter,  and  the  more  am  I  astonished  at  the 
number  and  strangeness  of  the  falsehoods  it  contains.  And  yet  when  I  think 
of  the  matter,  I  cannot  conceive,  if  you  really,  at  the  outset,  framed  your  story 
with  the  intention  of  slandering  me,  how  you  should  father  it  upon  Sir.  Joshua 
Broadbent  by  name.  For,  to  say  the  least,  you  could  have  no  security  that 
Mr.  Broadbent  would  allow  the  slander  to  pass  without  contradiction.  In 
short,  the  more  I  think  of  the  matter,  and  the  more  am  I  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  must  have  dreamed  a  dream, — a  waking  dream,  and  afterwards  an- 
nounced it  as  a  reality,  and  never  discovered  your  mistake  till  you  saw  Mr. 
Broadbent's  letter.  If  this  be  the  case,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  would 
go  far  towards  restoring  the  confidence  of  your  friends  in  your  integrity.  The 
matter  demands  and  deserves  an  explanation. 

BARKER  AMONG  THE  BIGOTS  AT  DONCASTER. 

Sib,— 

I  wish  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  infamous  though  ineffectual  attempts  to  shut  out  Mr.  Barker 
from  all  the  public  rooms  in  Doncaster.  Such  a  formidable  Eeformer  must 
he  gagged.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  him  to  shed  a  little  light  on  the  mys- 
teries of  political  and  religious  craft.  It  will  be  seen  however  that  some  of 
the  Town  Council  have  been  acting  very  unjustly,  and  very  foolishly,  and 
that  the  Mayor,  (a  good,  amiable,  quiet  man  in  private  life,  but,  in  his  public 
capacity,  weak,  and  so  afraid  of  doing  wrong,  that  he  cannot  do  right,)  has 
been  acting  not  very  wisely. 

Yon  must  know  that  our  Corporation  being  blessed  with  a  superfluity  of 
wealth,  must  needs  erect  a  new  Town  Hall,  on  a  very  splendid  scale ;  and  to 
tills,  no  objection  could  be  fairly  started,  so  long  as  the  building  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  viz:  the  accommodation,  the  instruction, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  burgesses.  It  was  adapted  for  these  important 
objects,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Council,  and  made  a  standing  order,  that 
the  Large  Koom  in  this  ?few  Hall  should  be  let  to  all  burgesses,  wiihont 
distinction  of  sect  or  party,  and  without  restriction  as  to  subjects  of  lec- 
ture, &c.,  at  10s.  per  night,  a  very  moderate  sum,  though  it  defrays  the 
expense  of  ga.s,  fire,  cleaning,  &c.  Accordmgly,  all  parties  have,  up  to  tiis 
time,  been  allowed  to  hold  their  respective  meetings  in  this  Hall,  for  objects 
the  most  diverse,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  either  the  Mayor  or 
Council. 

Knowing  this,  and  being  anxious,  in  common  with  many  of  my  friends 
and  fellow  townsmen,  to  hear  Mr.  Barker,  I  called  on  the  Mayor,  (Wm. 
Dunhill,  Esq.,)  and  stated  for  what  purpose  I  required  the  room — for  Mr. 
Barker  to  give  two  lectures  gratuitously,  on  'Aristocracy'  and  'Primitive 
Christianity.'  I  did  not  enter  into  particulars  as  to  the  wording  of  the  sub- 
jects, as  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary.  In  fact,  I  expressly  told  the  Mayor,  I 
did  not  consider  he  had  any  right  to  know  what  the  subjects  were,  because,  if 
I  was  the  means  of  intoducing  any  one  who  violated  the  law,  the  law  could  be 
put  in  force,  and  I  held  myself  responsible.  He  said,  he  believed  I  could  have 
it.  He  thought  there  could  be  no  objection.  I  reminded  him  that  he  had 
the  power  of  deciding.  He  then  said,  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the  Koom 
was  engaged  on  the  night  for  which  I  wanted  it,  but  he  would  ascertain  this 
and  let  me  know  :  and  he  added,  that  if  I  had  it,  the  charge  would  be  10s.  per 
night.  I  waited  some  time,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Mayor,  I  called  again, — when  he  hummed  and  ha'ad,  and 
said,  he  should  like  to  consult  a  few  friends  'about  it — but  he  hoped  that  no 
objection  would  be  raised  to  my  having  it.    Well — poor  man,  for  fear  of 
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doinf  wrong,  or  giving  oftence  to  the  would-be  respectables  of  tliis  proud 
borough,  he  summoned  a  Committee,  to  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty.  This, 
you  must  know,  was  never  done  before,  I  mean  since  the  passing  of  the  stand- 
ing order  to  which  I  have  referred.  This  seemed  strange.  I  considered  that 
I  and  my  friends  had  as  much  right  to  meet  in  that  Hall,  as  any  other  parties 
who  had  ever  occupied  it.  Our  character,  I  thought,  would  stand  a  comparison 
with  any  one  who  had  ever  applied  for  it,  and  why  we  should  be  subjected  to 
this  insult,  seemed  unaccountable.  AU  other  parties,  the  wildest,  the  most 
intolerant,  Puseyites,  Stowelites,  and  all  of  this  tribe,— the  ™lgar  brawlers  at 
the  progress  of  Popery, — men  displaying  the  most  rancorous  malignity  against 
their  fellow  men  for  simple  difference  of  opinion,  could  have  the  room  for 
anij  purpose,  however  vile,  however  opposed  to  Christian  charity.  AYhy  should 
there  be  a  difficulty  in  allowing  us  to  use  it  > 

^Yel],  tlie  matter  was  gravely  discussed  in  Committee.  Some  objected  to 
Mr.  Barker,  because  he  was  a  I'iolent  man ;  one,  a  lawyer,  said  he  was  out  on 
bail,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  This  was  untrue,  as  the  Liverpool  assizes 
were  then  over,  and  no  charge  could  be  brought  against  Mr.  Barker,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  Trmmph  of  Right  over  Might.  But  even  among  this  sapient  lot, 
one  man  was  found,  and  his  name  deserves  recording — Mr.  John  Hatfield,  who, 
though  he  differed  from  Mr.  Barker  in  his  religious  and  political  views,  yet 
nobly  vindicated  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  Guild  Hall.  He  said  verj-  drily 
and  very  pithily,  '  Mr.  Barker  must  be  a  respeclaUe  man,  for,  did  you  ever 
know  any  one  elected  as  a  Town  Councillor  who  was  not  respectable  1 ' 

At  last,  after  much  outpouring  of  bigotry,  it  was  agreed  that  the  room  should 
be  granted  to  Mr.  Cooper,  sri  that  it  should  be  chakged  £1  pek  sight  !  ! 
Now  while  Mr.  Alford,  Mr.  Shore,  Mr.  Stowel,  and  all  other  sects  were  charged 
only  lOs.  per  night,  I  considered  that  this  was  a  direct  insult,  and  intended,  as 
one  of  them  declared,  to  shut  Mr.  Barker  out ;  and  I  therefore  told  the  Mayor 
that  I  should  take  the  sense  of  the  Burgesses  on  the  subject.  He  hoped  how- 
ever that  this  would  not  be  necessary. 

I  then  issued  the  bills  for  Mr.  Barker's  lectures,  conceiving  that  I  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  use  what  terms  /  thought  proper  in  the  wording  of  the  bills. 
The  bills  had  been  out  about  a  week,  when  a  i^riest  of  the  State  Church  saw 
one  of  the  bills  in  a  shop  window,  rushed  into  the  shop,  seized  the  bill,  with- 
out either  permission  or  a  '  thank  you,'  and  was  heard  to  say,  as  he  went  away, 
'  Oh  dear,  dear — '  the  Curse  of  an  Aristocracy  '—this  cannot  be  allowed — we 
must  2nU  it  down.'  So  this  Bev.  Mr.  Alford  posts  off  to  the  Mayor,  and 
frightens  him  out  of  his  wits.  Instantly  a  grand  meeting  of  the  Committee 
must  be  summoned — and  it  was  actually  determined  Ijy  11  to  3  that  'the 
printed  notice  of  the  lectures  varying  so  much  from  the  application,  and  being 
so  objectionable,  the  Council  in  Committee  order  that  the  use  of  the  room  be 
refused  for  the  lectures.'  This  was  proposed  by  J.  E.  Morey,  and  seconded 
by  T.  AVaite.  The  names  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Barker  having  the 
room,  are — Messrs.  Hatfield,  Allison  and  Lockwood.  Against — Messrs.  Al- 
dermen Morey,  Stockil,  and  Dunhill,  (Mayor,)  Councillors  Waite,  ^Vebb, 
Rogerson,  Seaton,  Carlton,  Lamplougli,  and  two  others;  and  it  is  rather 
singular  that  some  few  of  these,  Lamplough,  kc,  &c.,  a  short  time  ago, 
attended  a  public  meeting,  and  with  a  view  to  upset  the  object  (it  was  about 
Hume's  Motion)  actually  held  up  their  hands  for  the  '  Charter  and  No  Sur- 
render.'   But  this  is  quite  in  character  with  Toryism. 

Now  against  these  men,  in  their  private  life,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word. 
They  may  be  pure,  sober,  upright,  and  useful  men  in  all  their  domestic  and 
social  relations, — but,  I  dosay,  that  in  their  p^;6^iccf^)nc)■|lI/,  as  Councillors,  that 
is  as  servants  chosen  to  guard  the  rights  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Bur- 
gesses at  large,  they  have  acted  unfairly.  The  Hall  is  not  their  private 
property.  It  belongs  equally  to  every  Burgess,  and  if  the  spirit  of  exclusion 
is  to  be  exercised — if  these  men  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  fit  for  a 
Doncaster  audience,  proclaim  this  at  once, — let  it  go  forth  as  the  will  of  these 
enlightened  men, — that  they  alone  are  competent  to  decide  for  the  literary 
tastes  and  morcdvanU  and  wishes  of  the  whole  town.  But  the  Burgesses  will 
scarcely  submit  to  this  ;  at  least  if  they  do  do  so,  and  take  no  steps  to  obtain 
redress,  they  will  richly  deserve  not  only  this  indignity,  but  all  the  insults 
that  may  be  hereafter  heaped  upon  them. 

As  I  told  the  Mayor,  my  character  as  a  Burgess,  and  that  of  my  friends,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Alford  or  any  other  man,  and  we  there- 
fore justly  consider,  that  we  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  Hall. 

However,  this  last  exhibition  was  deemed  an  effectual  stop  to  Mr.  Barker's 
coming ;  and  to  complete  this  stifling  process,  all  the  public  rooms  in  the 
town  were  denied  to  us,  having  been  taken  by  a  Stale  priest,  as  was  affirmed, 
to  prevent  our  having  any  place  at  all.  Even  the  Theatre  was  closed  against 
us.  This  did  but  rouse  to  greater  exertion,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  great 
and  good  man,  like  Mr.  Barker,  should  not  thus  be  silenced.  The  Unitarian 
Chapel  was  therefore  freely  granted.  In  and  around  this  place,  besides  vast 
multitudes  who  went  back  on  finding  the  place  so  crowded,  there  could  not  be 
less  than  from  500  to  600  crowded,  who,  deeply  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Mayor  and  Council,  listened  with  the  most  patient  attention  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  interesting  lectures.  And  never  was  there  shown  more  ex- 
emplary conduct,  by  any  class  of  men,  in  nni/  sphere ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  that,  as  in  times  of  old,  when  the  Galilean  Eeformer,  the  despised  and 
persecuted  Nazarene — the  holy  Jesus — '  went  about  doing  good,'  while  State 
priests  were  seeking  his  life,  and  trying  to  crush  both  htm  and  his  cause. 


'  the  common  people,'  ever  the  best  materials  to  work  upon  for  good,  '  heard 
him  gladly.' 

At  the  second  lecture,  the  densely  packed  audience,  suffering  from  the  in- 
justice of  the  Mayor  and  Council,  unanimously  resolved  that  a  requisition  be 
signed  and  presented  to  the  Mayor,  calling  upon  him  to  convene  a  public 
meeting,  '  to  take  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  Council,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will,  in  future,  protect  the  interests  of  oH  the  Burgesses,  and 
effectually  prevent  any  further  exhibitions  of  such  sectarian  intolerance.' 

I  ought  perhaps  to  state  that  some,  more  nice  than  wise,  at  first  thought  the 
wording  of  the  bills  too  strong.  I  do  not ;  and  if  I  had  thought  so,  I  consi- 
dered that  I  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Barker  as  to  his  wording  of  the 
subjects.  Besides,  when  we  were  charged  £1  per  night  we  surely  could  adopt 
what  language  we  thought  proper,  that  was  legal.  It  is  said, — the  words  diflisr 
from  what  was  first  stated.  They  do;  because,  as  all  that  transpired  between 
the  Mayor  and  myself  was  verbal.  I  merely  stated,  to  avoid  circumlocution, 
that  the  subjects  were  '  Aristocracy '  and  '  Primitive  Christianity,'  But  I  pro- 
test against  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  overhaid  expressions  deemed  offen- 
sive, unless  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  all,  to  Alford,  Stowdl,  and  all  of 
that  tribe.  Had  the  former  applied  for  it  to  lecture  on  '  the  Curse  of  Popery,' 
'the  Curse  of  Chartism,'  '  the  Curse  of  Democracy,'  would  the  Mayor  then 
have  laid  it  before  the  Council,  or  would  the  Council  have  refused  it  ?  Had  it 
been  required  for  noisy  foamers,  to  rail  against  their  neighbours,  to  bewail, 
in  whining  tones,  the  frightful  spread  of  Popery,  not  a  word  of  objection 
would  have  been  raised.  One  sect  alone,  it  seems,  must  be  privileged,  even 
though  that  sect,  through  its  rampant  organs,  turn  the  Guild  Hall  into  a  verj' 
Billingsgate. 

That  the  word  '  curse '  is  a  strong  term,  I  admit.  The  prophets  of  old  used 
strong  terms :  so  did  Christ  and  Paul ;  so  has  Cobden,  Denison,  Alford,  and 
Stowell.  And  honied  words  are  not  at  all  suitable  to  describe  the  evils  arising 
from  an  Aristocracy.  Can  any  one  prove  the  Aristocracy  to  be  anything  but 
a  curse  ?  Is  it  a  hlessing  !  If  so,  why  should  the  Liverpool  Financial  Eeform 
Association  have  taken  such  a  deep  hold  on  the  public  mind?  To  maintain 
that  the  Aristocracy  is  not  a  curse,  a  man  must  forget  every  portion  of  the 
history  of  his  country.  But  I  ask,  is  it  seemly,  is  it  right,  that  busy-meddling 
state-priestism  should  intimidate,  ride  rough-shod  over,  and  usurp,  virtually, 
the  functions  of,  not  only  the  Council,  but  even  the  Magistrates  !  Is  it  not 
enough  that  the  domestic  servants  of  the  town  must  be  maligned  iirom  the 
altar,  where  charity  alone  ought  to  prevail?  Have  we  not  enough  of  Sunday 
religion — it  being  sinful  for  the  omnibus  horn  to  blow,  but  not  for  the  steeple 
house  bells  to  jingle  !  The  horn,  forsooth,  disturbs  the  devotions  of  those  who 
watch  and  pray  !  Why  the  very  worst  features  of  Agnewism  are  being  revived. 
These  pretenders  to  superior  sanctity  are  rendering  religion  odious  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  rational  minds.  They  are  doing  all  they  can  to  bring  it  into 
contempt. 

But  the  real  question,  after  all,  is,  has  Mr.  Cooper  an  equal  right  with  any 
other  burgess,  to  the  use  of  the  Guild  Hall,  for  any  legal  object  ?  It  is  a  piece 
of  childish  folly  ;  it  is  a  flimsy  pretence,  and  the  most  impudent  hypocrisy,  to 
say  that  the  language  was  too  strong,  or  different  from  what  was  first  stated. 
That  could  certainly  not  be  the  reason  for  charging  one  pound  per  night. 
No  :  it  was  the  black,  bitter  drop  of  bigotry.  It  was  the  base  succumbing  to 
priestcraft,  that  dreads  the  force  of  truth.  And  are  the  men  of  Doncaster  silly 
enough  to  allow  such  conduct  to  go  unrebuked  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  every 
upright  man,  who  dares  to  thinkfor  himself,  and  express  the  honest  convic- 
tions of  his  mind,  must  be  over-awed  by  state-priestism,  poking  its  head  in 
every  man's  domestic  concerns  with  unbounded  impudence  1  Let  it  be  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  that  timid  old  dames  alone  be  frightened,  and  their 
credulity  be  preyed.  Fouler  language,  more  disgusting  sentiments,  could 
never  be  uttered  than  have  been  given  forth  in  the  Town  Hall  by  parties,  with 
huge  pretensions  to  piety.  Nay,  even  the  Mansion  house  (the  private  residence 
of  the  JIayor)  has  been  converted  into  a  conventicle,  to  accommodate  the 
Stale  sect,  umiA  pious  leers  and  holy  horror  at  the  progress  of  Popery  and 
Infidelity,— iones  were  given  forth  with  nasal  drawl,  and  all  the  cant  and 
humbug  of  the  Exeter  Hall  generation  retailed  second-hand,  with  local  and 
provincial  hate. 

Sir,  it  is  a  grievous  wrong,  when  scenes  of  profligacy  may  be  exhibited, 
dnmkenness,  fightings,  brawlings,  the  ravings  of  intolerance,  and  even  women 
caricaturing  the  '  human  face  divine,'  and  unblushingly  shewing  off  their 
charms— and  all  receive  the  patronage  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  while  a 
man,  against  whose  moral  character  not  a  syllable  can  be  uttered— whom 
thousands  revere,  as  their  great  instructor  and  friend— must  be  denied  the 
right  to  address  his  fellow  men,  in  a  room,  belonging  not  to  one  sect,  nor 
yet  to  anv  one  man,  but  equally  to  every  Burgess. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  while  such  deeds  are  being  perpetrated,  squeam- 
ish-stomached voluptuaries  worn  out  with  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  pretend 
to  be  horrrified  at  the  use  of  strong  language  I  Ears  polite  cannot  endure 
such  Saxon  plainness  !  To  them  a  upade  is  not  a  spade,  but  '  a  utensil  partly 
made  of  wood  and  partly  of  iron,  of  a  certain  length,  &c.,  and  is  much  used 
by  men  for  various  undefinable  purposes.'  Men  may  be  familiar  with  the 
rhetoric  of  oaths— quite  versed  in  all  the  grossness  of  obscenity  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  but  if  a  man  comes  forward,  who  calls  things  by  their  right  names— 
whv,  of  course,  this  cannot  be  borne — such  a  man  must  be  Aldennan-ctited. 
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POT  Dowif,  and  why  ? — because,  the  ciuft  of  these  fellows  is  in.  danger.  ISo 
wonder  that  they  dread  the  truth  being  spoken.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Barker 
are  very  dangeroioi  characters  !  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  They  are  '  a  terror 
to  evil  doers,'  but  the  subject  of  praise  '  to  them  that  do  well.' 

Better  days  are  however  coming,  and  even  these  narrow-minded  bigots  may 
yet  learn  wisdom.  They  have  already  done  the  very  opposite  to  what  they  in- 
tended. Their  conduct  has  raised  up  a  host  of  readers  of  The  People  and 
CoMPANios ;  and  people's  eyes  are  opened,  and  they  wonder  how  any  upright 
man  can  object  to  Mr.  Barker's  views  ;  one  man  declared,  after  having  heard 
him,  that  even  the  Queen  herself  might  have  heard  him  with  composure  and 
profit.     The  truth  will  yet  come  uppermost,  and  justice  will  yet  be  done. 

I  am.  Sir,  yonr's  truly, 

Doncasier,  Feb.  1,  1849.  J.  T.  Cooper. 


AMERICA. 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  my  brother  Benjamin,  from  Mr. 
Netherwood,  who  left  this  country  for  America  last  autumn.  I  publish  it  that 
my  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  seeing  all  that  is  said  respecting  America, 
whatever  its  character  may  be. 

Who  the  man  was  to  whom  Mr.  Netherwood  refers  as  having  gone  to  Amer- 
ica in  consequence  of  what  he  had  read  in  my  publications,  and  being  disap- 
pointed in  consequence  of  not  finding  things  as  he  expected,  I  know  not. 
Mr.  Xetherwood  mentions  no  names,  and  gives  no  particulars.  I  do  not  my- 
self place  any  reliance  on  the  man's  statement.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  man  has  imposed  on  Mr.  Netherwood.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  any 
person  has  gone  to  America  in  consequence  of  what  I  have  published,  and 
been  disappointed.  Still,  though  I  place  no  reliance  whatever  on  the  hear-say 
account  supplied  to  me  by  my  brother  in  Mr.  Netherwood's  letter,  I  think  it 
right  to  lay  it  before  my  readers,  that  I  may  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  that  no 
individual  may  be  able  to  charge  me  with  either  exaggerating  the  good,  or 
concealing  the  fancied  or  reported  evil  of  the  United  States. 

Dr4.b  Sir, — You  will  want  to  know  what  I  think  of  emigration  to  this 
country.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  I  was  before  I  left  England  ;  and  I  feel 
more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  than  ever,  that  there  are  more  labourers  come  to 
this  country  than  are  wanted.  It  was  stated  in  the  New  York  Sun  a  short 
time  since,  that  there  were  forty  thousand  out  of  work  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  And  in  the  manufacturing  districts  there  are  many  factories  that  are 
not  at  work  :  and  many  that  are  running,  are  not  employing  above  half  the 
number  of  hands  that  they  could  do,  if  they  had  a  demand  for  their  goods. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  great  number  of  hands  out  of  work,  and  wages  are 
very  low.  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  thought  youv  brother  Joseph  was  acting 
unwisley  in  publishing  letters  on  Emigration.  He  will  cause  a  number  of 
people  to  come  to  this  country  that  will  be  greatly  disapppointed.  I  have  met 
with  one  man  already  that  had  been  encouraged  to  come,  from  reading  your 
brother's  letters.  He  is  disappointed.  My  opinion  is,  that  there  are  no  emi- 
grants wanted  in  this  country  at  present,  except  those  that  are  worth  two 
hundred  pounds  when  they  have  got  here.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  men 
of  this  discription.  If  they  be  willing  to  go  West  and  buy  land,  they  can  get 
a  home  and  a  living  that  no  man  can  deprive  them  of 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  Netherwood. 

Remarks. — I  may  just  remark,  1.  That  Mr.  Netherwood  found  work  even  in 
New  York  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  and  is  still  in  the  same  sit- 
uation. 

2.  That  he  gives  no  proof  whatever  that  any  thing  contained  in  any  of  the 
letters  I  have  published  is  erroneous.  He  doss  not  even  say  that  he  thinks 
any  thing  contained  in  those  letters  erroneous. 

3.  A  friend  who  knows  Mr.  Netherwood  says,  he  is  a  nice  man,  but  in- 
clined to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  things. 


quite  as  much  money.  I  expect  to  have  ten  dollars  a  month  and  board. 
Work  is  very  scarce  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  wages  low.  Emigrants  are 
coming  in  daily.  Some  stay  in  Akron  :  others  go  forward  to  Wisconsin.  E. 
Wood  came  over  yesterday  to  see  me.  He  and  James  and  Thomas  Bradbury 
are  doing  very  well  yet,  but  they  e.xpect  to  be  short  of  work  in  a  while.  They 
are  digging  wells  and  ditches  at  Franklin.  They  have  taken  a  house  there, 
and  they  cook  for  themselves.  I  suppose  they  get  some  one  to  wash  for  them. 
They  give  a  dollar  a  mouth  for  the  house.  They  like  living  at  Franklin  very 
well :  it  is  a  much  nicer  place  than  Akron. 

I  went  over  to  see  Samuel  Barker  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
of  his  brother  Joseph  being  taken  up.  I  there  saw  the  account  of  his  Arrest, 
Trial,  and  Liberation  under  Bail.  I  also  saw  the  account  of  Joseph  Bowker 
being  taken  and  liberated.  I  was  sorry  indeed.  But  the  prayer  of  my  heart 
was,  that  God  would  hasten  the  downfall  of  an  aristocratic  Government.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  day  when  England  shall  be  rid  of  that  wicked,  plun- 
dering,— nay,  I  may  say,  that  murdering  Government.  It  has  robbed  millions 
on  millions,  and  starved  hundreds  of  thousands  to  death.  I  must  conclude.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  more  at  present  that  would  be  interesting  to  you. 
I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

JoKAiHAN  Shaw. 
The  following  notice  is  from  his  father,  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent : — 
In  a  former  letter  he  says,  they  found  Samuel  Barker  situated  just  as  your 
Publications  said  he  was. — William  Shaw. 


ANOTHER  LETTER. 

Akron,  November  26tJi,  1848. 

Dear  Friends, 

■  I  have  now  been  in  Akron  nine  weeks :  I  like  the  place  pretty 
well.  The  town  of  Akron  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  is  a  pretty  looking 
place.  The  principal  part  of  the  buildings  are  wood.  There  are  a  few  fine 
buildings  of  brick  and  stone.  There  are  two  canals  that  run  through  Akron. 
Down  below  the  town  is  very  unhealthy ;  in  the  low  places  in  particular  ;  it  is 
80  foggy  and  damp  during  the  nights.  It  is  better  to  live  on  an  hill  than  in 
the  low  places.  There  are  many  beautiful  farms  round  Akron.  The  land  is 
good,  but  badly  cultivated  generally.  There  is  plenty  of  waste  land  round 
Akron,  and  the  poor  people  keep  a  cow,  and  let  it  run  on  the  waste  land. 
There  are  very  few  families  here  who  do  not  keep  a  cow.  The  inhabitants  of 
Akron  are  chiefly  Irish  and  Dutch. 

My  friends,  I  have  enjoyed  good  health  ever  since  I  came  to  this  countrj-, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  days ;  and  I  have  worked  as  hard,  and  lost 
as  much  sweat,  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life  during  the  same  length  of  time,  and  I 
am  nine  pounds  heavier  now  than  I  was  when  I  left  home. 

The  furnace  that  I  have  been  working  at  is  stopped,  and  I  am  going  to 
another  place  the  next  morning.    I  shall  have  a  rather  easier  job,  but  not 


REVIEWS. 
TAe  Plain  Speaker,  edited  by  Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatmy 


This  work  resembles  The  People  very  much  in  size  and  form.  The  type  is 
larger,  and  the  matter  is  therefore  less.  The  price  is  the  same.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  the  propagation  of  democratic  principles.  The  number  before 
us,  which  is  No.  1,  contains  '  The  Speech  which  the  Queen  ouoht  to  deliver  ;' 
'A  Letter  to  Richard  C'obden  ;' '  The  Oreat  Problem  ;'  and  'Old  English  Political 
Literature.'  The  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  good.  It  is  not  however  so  thorough-going,  in  my  judgment,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is,  besides,  rather  too  xoordij.  It  might  have  been  brought 
within  a  little  smaller  compass.  It  is  nevertheless  of  a  truly  democratic  and 
reforming  character.  It  is  calculated  to  excite  thought  and  to  awaken 
feeling  amongst  the  masses,  and  thus  to  incite  the  people  to  efforts  for  re- 
form. 

The  object  of  the  letter  to  Richard  Cobden  is  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the 
necessity  of  taking  in  hand  the  Suffrage  question,  and  leading  the  popular 
movement  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  author  wishes  Cobden  to  give  a 
pledge,  or  some  intimation  of  a  purpose,  to  agitate  for  manhood  or  Universal 
Sufi'rage.  He  intimates  that  if  Richard  Cobden  would  do  so,  he  would  soon 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  masses  in  his  favour,  and  thus  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing, in  a  peaceful  way,  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficent  revolu- 
tions of  modern  times. 

The  article  entitled, '  The  Great  ProUem,'  is  on  the  organization  of  labour. 
This  is  a  subject  that  must  now  be  thoroughly  discussed.  We  have  ourselves 
no  objections  to  its  discussion.  If  we  had,  our  objections  would  be  of  no 
avail.  The  question  has  secured  for  itsely  so  great  a  prominence,  that  its 
thorough  discussion  is  inevitable.  If  the  Communist  principle  be  true,  it  wiU 
be  demonstrated,  and  will  triumph.  If  it  be  false,  its  falsehood  will  be  made 
manifest,  and  the  question  will  be  peaceably  settled.  My  conviction  is,  that 
the  Communist  principle  is  erroneous,  and  that  experience  will  prove  it  so. 
My  conviction  is,  that  the  organization  of  labour  as  generally  explained  by  its 
advocates,  is  unnecessary,  and  is,  besides,  impracticable.  As  to  community  of 
property,  I  believe  it  to  be  unnatural.  I  believe  that  private  property  is  essen- 
tial to  human  welfare  and  to  social  progress.  We  shall  give  our  reasons  for 
our  belief  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  declare  our  convic- 
tions. Mr.  Cooper  does  not  agree  with  us  on  this  subject.  Let  people  weigh 
those  principles  thoroughly, — let  them  discuss  them  honestly  and  calmlj',  and- 
let  all  endeavour,  both  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  bring  it  into  practice. 
Certain  it  is,  that  something  important  should  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  to 
rescue  the  masses  of  mankind  from  their  present  unhappy  condition.  Some- 
thing miLit  be  done,  both  to  secure  employment  for  the  masses,  and  to  secure 
them,  in  return  for  their  employment,  what  is  needful  to  their  comfort  and 
welfare.  Something  must  be  done,  both  to  secure  employment  and  leisure  to 
the  masses.  The  masses  can  be  neglected  no  longer.  Their  wants  and  suffer- 
ings must  be  attended  to.  If  the  rulers  of  the  nation  do  not  try  to  aid  them,  the 
masses  may  try  to  aid  themselves  by  desperate  measures,  and  violence  and  blood 
may  be  the  consequence.  If  the  Aristocrats  will  not  do  justice  to  the  masses, 
the  masses  may  take  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  endeavour  to  do 
justice  both  to  themselves  and  to  others.  A  war  of  classes  will  be  inevitable 
before  the  present  century  concludes,  a  fearful  and  exterminating  war,  unless  by 
some  new  social  arrangements  the  masses  can  be  placed  in  circumstances  friendly 
to  their  comfort  and  development ;  unless  they  can  have  conferred  upon  them 
the  rights  of  men,  and  have  placed  within  their  reach  the  means  of  happiness 
and  independence. 
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The  fonrth  and  last  article  in  The  Plaik  Speaker,  entitled  '  Old  Unglish 
PoUtcal  Literature;  is  a  review  of  Cato's  Letters  as  they  are  called,  or  a  col- 
lection of  essays  on  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  published  from  the  year  1720, 
to  the  year  1723.  Mr.  Cooper  gives  a  number  of  quotations  from  these  letters. 
Some  of  them  are  very  good.  Some  of  the  Aphorisms  also  -Bhich  Mr.  Cooper 
reprints  are  good,  others  are  only  middling.  We  fancy  Mr.  Cooper  could 
give  us  better  Aphorisms  of  his  own,  than  some  of  them. 

We  hope  The  Plain  Speaker  will  do  good  service  to  the  popular  cause.  So 
long  as  the  Stamp  duties  remain,  the  principles  of  Democracy  must 
be  propagated  chiefly  by  penny  periodicals.  The  multiplication  of  such  peri- 
odicals is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  We  welcome  every  work  of  the 
kind  which  shows  respect  to  truth  and  righteousness,  and  glad  shall  we  be  to 
find  such  works  obtaining  an  extensive  circulation. 

Account  of  a  Visit  to  America;  loith  many  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing the  country,  the  condition  of  the  people,  etc.,  by  James  Horksbt,  Teacher 
«f  Phonography. — 2i  pages,  12mo. 
All  who  feel  interested  in  America  should  read  this  pamphlet.    It  is  a  plain 

and  simple  story,  abounding  with  interesting  and  instructive  facts  ;  and  the 

price  is  trifling.     It  can  be  had  of  any  of  my  agents. 


LETTERS. 


Holme  Lane,  Tong,  near  Bradford,  January  22,  1849. 
Dear  Friend, — Being  in  company  with  a  number  of  persons,  and  in  course  of 
conversation,  your  name  getting  introduced,  one  of  the  persons  present  stated, 
that  he. knew  that  you  did  not  always  act  as  you  should  do  with  respect  to 
agreements  that  you  made.  I  pressed  on  him  to  name  anything  that  he  knew 
to  be  dishonourable  about  you ;  when  he  stated  that  you  had  sent  to  Newcastle 
for  a  number  of  workmen,  and  agreed  to  give  them  a  certain  price  for  work 
that  they  should  do  ;  that  you  gave  them  so  much  per  week,  and  when  they 
came  to  balance  with  you,  you  would  not  pay  them  the  balance  that  was  due 
to  them.  Now  as  I  believed  such  a  statement  to  be  incorrect,  I  asked  him,  if 
he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  who  his  informant  was  ?  when  he  said,  that 
he  heard  the  statement  at  cue  Joseph  Hargreaves',  at  Bramley  Hill-top ;  that 
it  was  a  pei-son  of  the  name  of  Proctor,  from  Leeds,  that  made  the  statement : 
and  that  he  knew  that  it  was  correct :  and  my  informant's  name  is  William 
Hargreaves,  of  Holme  Lane.  Now  it  happened  to  be,  that  there  was  present 
at  the  time  a  number  of  your  friends,  who,  along  with  myself,  did  not  believe 
the  report  to  be  true ;  but  entirely  without  foundation  as  to  truth.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  write  to  you,  for  you  to  know  about  the  report.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  answer  this  letter  in  your  People  next  week,  so  as  your 
friends  may  know  that  it  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  of  untruths  that  have  been 
circulated  about  you,  by  persons  who  have  no  regard  either  to  truth  or 
decency. 

Yours  sincerely,  George  Lees. 

ANSWER. 

In  the  first  place,  I  never  sent  to  Newcastle  for  a  number  of  workmen.  I 
never  sent  to  Newcastle  for  any  workmen  at  all.  In  the  second  place,  I  never 
refused  to  give  any  workman  that  I  ever  had,  the  Vages  which  I  had  agreed  to 
give  him.  I  never  broke  an  agreement  with  a  workman  with  respect  to  wages, 
from  the  time  that  I  first  began  to  employ  workmen,  that  I  am  aware. 

Thirdly,  I  never  refused  to  pay  any  workman  any  balance  that  was  due  to 
him.     The  whole  story  is  a  mass  of  falsehood. 


THE  PERJURED  GRAND  JURY. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  i,  1849. 
Mir  DEAR  Friend, 

I  got  The  People,  No.  36,  last  night,  and  I  have  read  your 
article  on  the  perjury  of  the  Manchester  Magistrates  and  the  Liverpool  Grand 
Jury.  When  I  have  made  the  use  of  it  I  at  present  contemplate,  you  shall  see 
what  use  I  have  made  of  it.  The  only  extenuating  circumstance  which  I  see 
at  present  for  the  Grand  Jury  is,  that  forty-six  persons  were  in  the  indictment, 
ten  of  whom  were  tried  and  convicted,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  these  ten 
were  convicted,  had  no  doubt  been  given  before  the  Grand  Jury  as  applicable 
to  ull.  Tou  do  not  notice  this  point.  I  think  it  is  one  of  great  importance 
for  the  character  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  one  which,  if  correct,  justice  to  thera 
demands  to  be  stated.  Although  correct,  however,  I  do  not  think  or  feel  the 
less  indignantly  at  the  iniquity  of  persecuting  innocent  men  ;  only  the  indig- 
nation is  to  a  large  extent  transferred  from  the  Grand  Jury,  to  those  who  con- 
founded the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  mosstrous  indictment,  and  to  the 
aystem  which  permits  of  such  flagrant  injustice. 

I  am,  my  dear  Friend,  yours  truly, 

Andrew  Lbightos. 

ANSWER. 

Dear  Friend, 

You  are  in  error  with  respect  to  the  Liverpool  Grand  Jury.    The  statement 


of  the  Attorney  General  referred  to  the  whole  of  the  prisoners.  The  Grand 
Jury  examined  no  witnesses  and  received  no  depositions  with  respect  to  any 
of  them.  You  must  imderstand,  that  none  of  the  forty-six  had  been  arrested. 
at  the  time  the  Grand  Jury  found  the  True  Bill.  It  was  not  the  Grand  Jury 
that  sat  at  the  last  assizes  by  whom  the  True  Bill  was  foimd  against  us  ;  but 
the  Grand  Jury  that  sat  at  the  Summer  Assizes.  That  Grand  Jury,  as  the 
Attorney  General  said,  examined  no  witnesses,  and  received  no  depositions. 
The  JLanchesteb  magistrates  had  e.xamined  no  witnesses,  and  had  received  no 
depositions  at  that  time.  They  had  simply  been  alarmed,  by  the  excitement 
prevailing  in  the  country,  and  under  the  influence  of  their  alarm,  according  to 
the  Attorney  General's  statement,  they  induced  the  Grand  Jury  to  return  a 
True  Bill,  and  the  Judge  to  issue  warrants  for  our  arrest.  The  excuse  there- 
fore, which  you  make  for  the  Grand  Jury,  is  founded  in  error.  The  fact  which 
you  think  e-xtenuates  their  guilt,  is  not  a  fact.  And  grieved  indeed  shall  I  be 
if  the  people  of  England  shall  allow  such  conduct  in  the  men  who  composed 
that.  Grand  Jury,  and  such  conduct  as  that  of  the  Manchester  Magistrates,  to 
pass  without  rebuke  and  punishment. 
I  shall  be  glad  tb  hear  from  you  on  this  subject  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 
Yours  affectionately,  Joseph  Barker. 


THE  TEEAD  MILL. 

The  tread-mill  is  a  Chinese  invention,  and  is  used  there  to  raise  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  land. — Leeds  Times. 

Remarks. — The  Chinese  have  some  sense.  Thej-  use  machinery  for 
useful  purposes.  The  aristocratic  tyrants  of  this  country  are  fools  and 
villains.  They  use  machinery  for  purposes  of  torture.  If  the  Aristo- 
crats of  England  and  Ireland  would  use  the  tread-mill  for  watering  or 
fertilizing  their  land,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  it.  If  the  Aristo- 
crats of  England  jind  Ireland  would  do  justice  to  the  land  in  their  pos- 
session, we  should  want  no  tread-mills  for  purposes  of  punishment. 
Offences  against  the  law  would  almost  cease,  if  the  people  were  regu- 
larly supplied  with  work,  and  with  plenty  of  what  is  needful  for  their 
comfort  and  welfare  in  return  for  their  work.  Happy  will  the  day  be, 
when  tread-mills  shall  be  erected  on  the  neglected  estates  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  when  the  Aristocratsthemselves  and  their  accom- 
plices in  guilt  shall  be  compelled  to  assist  in  working  them. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  J.  F. — I  mean  that  man  is  rewarded  or  punished  both  in  this  life  and  in. 
the  life  to  come ; — that  every  man  reaps  now,  and  will  continue  to  reap  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  exist,  exactly  what  he  sows ; — that  no  man  has  to  wait  tiU 
he  enters  another  life  for  the  reward  of  his  present  doings  ; — that  his  present 
doings  are  rewarded  in  the  present  life,  and  that  his  future  doings  will  be  re- 
warded in  the  future,  and  that  man  will  always  receive  retribution  according 
to  the  deeds  which  he  does,  world  without  end. 

I  never  trouble  myself  about  the  usual  distinctions  between  man's  soul  and 
man's  body.     I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  ever  exists  independent  of  a  body. 

To  Richard  Baddalv,  Hanley. — I  do  believe  that  the  whole  human  beings 
body  and  soul,  originates  at  the  same  time,  and  is  the  production  of  genera- 
tion. I  believe  that  parents  are  the  parents,  really  and  truly,  of  their  whole 
oflfspring,  or  at  least  of  the  germs  of  their  whole  oflspring.  I  do  not  regard 
man,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  compound  being :  but  as  one 
organization.  \\'hat  we  call  the  soul,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  result  of  man's 
organization,  just  as  that  which  we  call  sagacity  in  animals,  is  the  result  of 
their  organization.  A  separate  or  distinct  being,  called  a  spirit,  is  no  more 
essential  to  intelligence,  morality,  and  religion  in  man.  than  it  is  essential  to 
shrewdness,  quickness,  or  aifection  in  lower  animals.  The  diff'erence  between 
man  and  other  creatures  in  point  of  intellect,  religion,  &c.,  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, owing  to  the  difference  in  their  organization.  The  common  notion  that 
man  has  a  distinct  being  within  him,  called  a  soul,  and  that  no  other  animal 
has  such  a  distinct  being  within  him.  is,  in  my  judgment,  erroneous. 

I  also  believe,  that  when  man  dies,  he  dies  entirely,  and  that  when  he  rises, 
he  rises  entirely. 

The  Potters'  E.raminer,  and  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  wiU  be  noticed 
next  week,  if  all  be  well ;  as  well  as  the  letters  of  E.  Pickering.  PottersviUe, 
America,  and  Charles  Heath  and  George  Turner,  Staflfordshire  Potteries. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Befemce  FHRd. 

By  Samuel  Hodgson.  Queen's  Head,  near  Halifax  ;— Ward  Holdroyd,  Is.  6d. 
Samuel  Ellison,  3d. ;  A.  Hodgson,  3d. 
By  ilr.  Barber  Leeds,  £1.  Os,  fid. 
From  S.  Aunger,  Devenport,  and  two  other  persons,  2s,  6d. 
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WASTE  LANDS   AND   THE   ACCURSED  ARISTOCRATS. 


In  one  of  my  Peoples  some  time  ago,  I  stated,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  allow  the  labouring  classes  and  the  wretched  paupers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  taie  possession  of  the  uncultivated  lands, 
and  cultivate  them  for  their  own  use,  guaranteeing  to  them  the  con- 
tinued and  undisturbed  possession  of  those  lands  and  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  on  condition  that  they  paid  an  annual  tax  or  rent  to 
Government  of  5s.,  or  10s.,  or  20s.  an  acre,  they  would  speedily  con- 
vert those  waste  lands  into  fruitful  fields  and  gardens.  I  said,  that 
■while  the  Aristocrats  vrith  their  endless,  their  boundless  incomes,  pre- 
tend to  be  unable  to  reclaim  the  waste  lands  on  their  estates,  or  to 
improve  the  cultivation  of  those  portions  of  their  estates  which  are  at 
present  partially  cultivated,  without  the  aid  of  vast  loans  from  Govern- 
ment, the  poor  and  the  working  classes,  without  any  capital  at  all 
beyond  the  scanty  means  at  present  at  their  command,  would,  if  fur- 
nished with  a  mattock  and  a  spade,  &c.,  reclaim  every  waste  in  the 
country,  and  increase  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil  three-fold. 

Two  of  my  readers  and  correspondents  have,  in  their  communica- 
tions, expressed  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  remarks.  One 
thought  that  the  poor  could  7iot  bring  the  wastes  into  cultivation, 
unless  the  Government  would  advance  them  money  for  a  while,  or 
the  parish  authorities  appropriate  the  poor  rates  to  their  support. 
The  following  facts,  which  have  been  laid  before  the  public  during 
the  last  few  days,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  will,  how- 
ever, show  my  statement  to  be  correct  to  the  very  letter. 

I  may  observe,  however,  that  when  I  made  the  statements  above 
alluded  to,  I  by  no  means  meant  that  the  unemployed  and  the  pauper 
portion  of  the  population  could  live  six  months  or  a  year  without 
food.  My  meaning  was,  that  if  the  Government  would  give  the  poor 
and  unemployed  amongst  the  working  classes  liberty  to  cultivate  the 
■waste  lands  for  their  own  profit,  on  the  terms  which  I  described,  they 
would,  in  some  way  or  other,  find  means  to  support  themselves,  till 
they  had  raised  their  crops  from  the  present  wastes,  and  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  both  enrich  themselves,  and  increase  the 
riches  of  the  country  at  large.  I,  of  course,  was  aware,  that  men 
could  not  cultivate  waste  lands,  and  convert  them  into  fruitful  fields 
and  gardens,  in  a  day.  And  I  was  equally  aware,  that  as  they  could 
not  produce  sufficient  to  support  them  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month, 
they  would  require  support  from  some  other  quarter  for  a  while,  till 
their  crops  were  ready.  But  what  I  meant  to  say  was  this,  that  with 
the  land  before  them,  and  the  tools  for  cultivating  it  in  their  possession, 
and  the  cheering  prospect  of  having  estates  of  their  own, — of  being 
raised  above  the  eternal  and  tormenting  uncertainty  connected  with  a 
state  of  dependence  on  labour  for  others  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
they  would  find  out  some  way  of  procuring  the  means  of  living  for 
the  first  few  months,  or  perhaps  for  a  year,  till  they  had  raised  a  crop, 
and  thus  secured  the  means,  both  of  supporting  themselves,  and  pay- 
ing back  the  aid  they  had  received  from  their  friends. 

And  the  following  facts,  I  say,  which  the  newspapers  have  lately 
been  laying  before  the  public,  prove  the  truth  of  these  statements  to 
the  very  letter. 


The  foUo'wing  is  from  the  Leeds  Times,  of  February  10, 

'  Mark  what  can  be  done  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  niggardly  and  unfair  arrangements.  '  The  profit  of  reclaiming 
waste  land,'  says  the  digest  of  evidence  to  Lord  Devon's  commission, 
'  will  be  best  understood  from  a  practice  not  unco7nmon  in  Ireland,  to 
which  the  farmers  resort.  This  consiits  in  giving  the  use  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  waste  land  to  a  poor  cottier  or  herdsman,  for  the 
FIRST  "three  crops,  AFTER  WHICH,  this  improved  por- 
tion IS  GIVEN  UP  TO  THE  FARMER,  when  a /r«A  piece  of 
waste  land  is  taken  on  the  same  terms  by  the  cottier.  Here  we  have 
an  example  of  the  very  poorest  class  in  Ireland  obtaining  a  livelihood' 
by  the  cultivation  of  waste  land,  under  the  most  discouraging  and  least 
remunerative  circumstances.' 

Now  if  the  poor  cottiers  of  Ireland  can  cultivate  the  waste  land 
under  such  unfavourable  arrangements  as  these, — if  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  reclaim  waste  land  by  the  poor  and  miserable  prospect, — by 
the  wretched  and  scanty  remuneration,  of  reaping  only  three  crops, — 
if  they  can  be  induced  to  cultivate  waste  land,  when  they  know  be- 
forehand, that  the  land,  when  cultivated,  is  to  be  taken  from  them, 
for  ever,  as  soon  as  they  have  got  their  first  three  miserable  crops, 
what  would  the  poor  creatures  do, — what  would  the  poor  and  unem- 
ployed masses  of  England  do  in  the  way  of  cultivating  waste  lands,  if 
they  had  the  prospect,  not  of  three,  but  of  thirty,  or  three  hundred 
crops  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  ;  the  prospect,  not  of  the  three 
poorest,  nor  even  of  the  three  richest  crops  merely,  but  of  three  times 
three,  or  three  times  three  hundred  crops  '? 

The  Aristocrats  are  a  set  of  eternal  cheats  and  wholesale  liars,  as 
well  as  a  set  of  inhuman  thieves  and  murderers.  They  are  cheats  and 
thieves  and  murderers  altogether.  There  is  neither  truth  nor  virtue, 
neither  humanity  nor  decency  amongst  them.  They  are  a  race  of  most 
impudent  and  incurable  villains.  They  are  the  most  selfish  and  in- 
fernal batch  of  unnatural  wretches  that  ever  God  Almighty  allowed  to 
live  and  riot  upon  the  earth.  Their  conduct  towards  the  masses  is 
utterly  inexcusable.  Their  guilt  is  indescribable,  and  the  middle-class 
men  who  can  sit  quietly  by  and  see  these  vile  wretches, — these  heart- 
less and  inhuman  plunderers  and  tormentors  of  their  race,  grasp  irr 
their  deadly  clutches  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  and  k^eep  them 
waste,  while  the  starving  millions,  who  would  gladly,  without  either 
loans  from  the  Government,  or  aid  from  the  poor-rates,  convert  the 
wilds  and  the  wastes  into  rich  and  beautiful  estates  by  their  unaided 
industry,  are  allowed  to  die  of  want :  I  say,  the  middle  classes  that 
can  stand  by  and  see  those  infinitely  guilty  and  most  inexcusable 
Aristocrats, — those  most  vile  and  unnatural  wretches,  thus  monopo- 
lize the  land,  and  starve  thousands  and  millions  of  their  countrymetr 
to  death,  on  the  very  wastes  that  they  would  gladly  make  into  a  gar- 
den, deserve  to  be  rebuked  and  censured, — aye,  deser\e  to  be  severely 
punished  for  their  indifference.  And  bitterly  will  those  middle  class 
delinquents  rue  their  unfaithfulness  to  their  suffering  countrymen,  un- 
kss  they  speedily  amend  their  ways.  The  masses  will  not  be  always- 
powerless.  And  though  vengeance  is  antiehristian,  it  is  not  unna^ 
tural.  So  sure  as  men  are  men,  so  sure  will  the  selfishness  and  faith- 
lessness of  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  the  infernal  and  eternal 
cruelty  of  the  Aristocrats,  meet  with  their  deserts. 
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POTTERS'  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. 

William  Evans  states,  in  the  introduction  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
this  society, '  that  sixteen  hundred  acree  of  land  have  been  putehased  by  it,  in 
Columbia  County,  Wisconsin  Territory,  United  States  of  America.  That  to 
this  estate,  called  Pottersville,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  souls  have  been 
removed  by  the  Potters'  society.'  And  he  adds,  'that  although  their  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  sufficient  store  arrangements  and  agricultural  implements 
have  been  many,  success  has  nevertheless  attended  their  efforts  ;  and  that  their 
prospects  wwh  respect  to  the  future  are  very  encouraging.'  This  was  written 
August  12,  1848. 

Mr.  Evans  further  tells  us, '  that  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  has  ceased 
to  be  what  if«  name  imports.  That  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  one  trade,  but 
thrown  open  to  all.'  He  states,  that  in  consequence  of  this  opening  of  the 
society  to  all,  the  number  of  members  has  greatly  increased, — that  branches 
have  been  opened  in  the  principal  towns  in  the  empire ;  and  that  others  are 
rapidly  springing  into  existence. 
Among  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society  are  the  following : — 
'  That  the  object*  of  this  society  are  to  raise  a  funil  by  weekly  contributions  from  each  mem- 
ber, according  to  the  number  of  shares  he  or  she  may  hold,  tc  purchase  in  the  Western  States  of 
the  North  -Vmerican  Union,  twelve  thousand  or  more  acres  of  land,  to  raise  on  the  s.ime,  buildings 
for  the  use  of  British  Operative  Potters,  desiring  to  emigrate,  through  the  medium  of  shares  of  not 
less  than  one  pound  each. — That,  with  the  monies  realized  from  these  one  pound  shares,  a  given 
number  of  families,  elected  by  baJiot,  shall  be  sent  to  the  society's  land,  to  each  of  which  fami- 
lies shaH  be  given  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  the  migrating  expenses  of  the  whole  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  Company's  funds. — That,  when  the  monies  raised  for  the  draught  of  the  first  families,  to 
be  sent  to  the  society's  laud,  be  expended,  further  same,  if  needful,  shall  be  called  for  by  the 
committee  for  a  similar  purpose,  at  any  time,  or  times,  which  they  in  theii'  judgment  may 
think  fit. — To  enable  those  members  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  the  society's  estates,  to  do  so  at 
the  least  expense,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  been  allotted,  or  paid  a  certain  sum  of  money  into 
tbe  society's  funds. — To  make  a  Savings'  Fund  for  those  members  who  may  not  wish  to  emigrate, 
and  to  allow  more  interest  for  their  money  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  similar  invest- 
ment.' 

Persons  may  take  out  as  many  shares  as  they  think  proper,  on  payment  of 
Is.  each  share  as  entrance  money.  All  persons  joining  this  society  must  pay, 
at  least,  sixpence  a  week  for  each  share.  The  members  are  at  liberty  to  sell 
or  transfer  their  shares  on  payment  of  Is.  for  registering  the  purchaser  and 
making  the  transfer.  Widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members,  or  any 
person  to  whom  the  shares  of  deceased  members  may  have  been  willed,  may 
retain  the  shares  on  continuing  the  subscription,  without  paying  the  transfer 
fees.  The  management  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  two  money  stewards,  three  trustees,  two  treasurers,  one  estate  stew- 
ard, and  one  estate  deputy  steward,  who  remain  in  office  ao  long  as  they  give 
general  satisfaction,  and  do  their  duty  according  to  the  rules.  There  are  rules 
to  be  observed  by  the  different  officers  which  we  cannot  give  ;  as  well  as  other 
rules  respecting  the  purchase  of  property  and  the  allotment  of  shares,  borrow- 
ing money,  sale  of  property,  &c. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  principles  and  regulations  of  the  society  are,  in  gene- 
ral, what  they  should  be.  If  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  society 
are  honest  and  trust-worthy  men,  there  is  nothing,  that  1  can  see,  to  prevent 
the  society  from  prospering ;  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  considerable 
use  to  that  class  of  emigrants  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  to  America 
relying  on  their  own  resources  alone. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  form  of  lease  so  attentive  an  examination 
as  I  could  wish  ;  but  I  may  look  at  it  again  hereafter.  So  far  as  I  fuive  exa- 
mined it,  I  see  nothing  objectionable.  So  far  for  the  Potters'  Joint  Stock 
Emigration  Society  and  Savings'  Fund. 

I  must  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  William  Evans's  long  article  in  the 
Potters'  Examiner  for  February  3rd.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  that  though  my 
former  remarks  have  brought  Mr.  Evans  to  write  in  a  somewhat  more  subdued 
and  respectful  tone,  they  have  not  quite  cured  him  of  his  rash  and  headlong 
style  of  writing.  He  still  makes  assertions  of  which  he  can  have,  and  of  which 
of  course  he  can  give,  no  proof  whatever ;  as  well  as  assertions  which  any 
man  of  common  understanding  must  know  to  be  false.  For  instance,  he  says, 
he  'has  to  struggle  against  the  most  rancorous  opposition  that  ever  libelled  a 
good  cause,  or  sought  to  destroy  the  character  of  an  honest  man.'  Now,  Mr. 
Evans  must  know,  that  this  is  not  true.  For  many  people  have  had  to  strug- 
gle against  as  rancorous  opposition  as  he  ever  met  with.  The  idea  that  Mr. 
Evans  has  had  to  struggle  against  the  most  rancorous  opposition  that  ever 
libelled  a  good  cause,  or  sought  to  destroy  the  character  of  an  honest  man, 
since  the  world  bsgan,  is  most  ridiculous. 

He  speaks  of  myself  as  taking  part  in  this  work  of  wickedness.  But  who, 
that  has  read  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Evans  and  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society, 
can  find  any  sign  or  indication  of  wickedness  in  them  %  I  not  only  have 
uttered  nothing  false, — nothing  but  what  I  knew  to  be  true  :  but  I  have  uttered 
what  I  have  uttered  out  of  respect  to  the  interests  of  my  countrymen,  and 
from  no  ill  feeling  even  towards  Mr.  Evans  and  the  Potters*  Emigration 
Society. 

He  charges  me  with  wishing  to  establish  an  emigration  plan  of  my  own  by 
the  ruin  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society.  The  truth  is,  I  have  no  plan  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  Evans  states,  '  that  whatever  is  good  in  the  principles  of  the  Potter's 
Bmigration  Society,  emanates  entirely  from  himself.'  This  may  be  all  very 
true :  but  1  am  very  much  mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  most  of  the  good 


principles  of  the  society  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  another  society  estab- 
lished some  time  earlier. 

Mr.  Evans  complains  of  my  -want  of  faith  in  his  truthfulness  and  trust- 
•vrorthiaess.  If  Mr.  Evans  wishes  people  to  have  faith  in  him,  he  should  at 
least  be  careful  not  to  utter  what  men,  of  their  own  knowledge,  know  to  be 
gross  falsehoods.  How  eould  1  ret»in  any  faith  in  his  truthfulness,  when  I 
found  bim  describing  a  married  man  with  a  family,  as  a  boy,  and  making 
other  statements  respecting  him  which  I  know  to  be  as  untrue. 

Mr.  Evans  says,  '  that  he  Ib  only  the  agent  of  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society,  and  that  he  receives  2s.  arweek  for  his  services.'  Does  he  mean  to 
say  that  2s.  a-week  is  all  that  he  receives  as  the  agent  or  servant  of  the 
Society]  Does  he  receive  nothing  for  lecturing?  nothing  for  editing  the 
Examiner  ?  Is  2s.  a-week  the  whole  of  what  he  receives  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society?  If  so,  how  does  he  live  ?  If  not  so,  what  does  he  mean?  I  won't 
say  there  is  any  attempt  to  deceive  in  this  passage,  but  I  ■will  say  that  there  ia 
something  mysterious,  if  not  rather  suspicious,  about  it. 

Mr.  Evans  says,  '  that  my  expression  of  a  good  opinion  of  the  plans,  prin- 
ciple, and  objects  of  the  Society,  is  a  gross  ruse.'  What  is  a  gross  ruse  ?  The 
expression  is  new  to  me. 

He  adds,  '  that  Mr.  Barker  will  ultimately  recant  the  opinion  he  has  given, 
and  will  denounce  the  plans  he  has  commended.'  Now  a  prudent  man  would 
utter  no  such  predictions.  A  prudent  man  would  never  hang  his  character  on 
the  result  of  a  doubtful  prophecy.  Mr.  Evans  cannot  know  that  I  shall  recant 
the  favourable  opinion  that  I  have  given  of  the  Society.  He  cannot  know 
that  I  shall  ever  denounce  the  plans  I  have  commended.  Yet  he  speaks  in 
the  most  positive  manner  imaginable ;  and  even  puts  his  words  in  italics,  to 
render  them  more  emphatic.  Mr.  Evans  has  more  faults  than  one  that  render 
him  untrustworthy.  He  not  only  lacks  regard  for  truth,  but  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  passions  and  resentments,  and  hurried  into  expresaong 
most  fatal  to  his  reputation  both  for  prudence  and  veracity. 

Mr.  Evans  appeals  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  different  Lodges  of  the 
Potters'  Society  in  his  favour,  as  a  proof  that  the  Potters  of  StadSbrdshire 
have  a  good  opinion  of  him.  But  are  the  Lodges  of  the  Potters'  Society 
the  Potters  of  Staffordshire  ?  The  Lodges  of  the  Potters'  Society,  are  but 
a  handful  of  the  Staffordshire  Potters. 

Mr.  Evans  remarks  too,  '  that  the  majority  of  the  trade  will  pay  to  no 
Society.'  From  this  it  would  seem,  that  all  the  Potters'  Societies  together, 
form  only  a  minority  of  the  Potters.  How  small  a  minority  must  the  Lodges 
whose  authority  Jlr.  Evans  quotes  in  his  favour  form  !  Besides,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  Mr.  Evans  has  managed  matters  so,  as  to  place  his  own  tools  and 
accomplices  in  authority  in  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society.  I  attribute  no 
more  importance  to  the  testimonies  Mr.  Evans  gives  in  his  own  favour,  than  I 
should  attribute  to  the  testimony  of  servile  dependants  to  the  character  of 
their  master  and  lord. 

He  says,  '  that  the  opposition  to  the  Potters'  Society  in  the  Potteries,  arose 
not  from  a  mere  question  of  management,  but  from  a  bitter  animosity  to  the 
principle  of  emigration  as  a  means  of  trade's  improvement.'  This  I  know  to 
be  false. 

He  says,  ■  that  till  Mr.  Barker,  a  few  months  ago,  introduced  the  question 
of  emigration  into  The  People,  his  followers  could  not  tolerate  the  term  in 
their  hearing.'  This  too  I  know  to  be  felse.  Besides  ;  I  did  not  first  intro- 
duce the  question  of  emigration  into  The  People.  I  introduced  it  into  The 
CoMPAKioN  TO  THE  Almanac  many  months  before  I  published  The  People.  I 
repeat,  that  if  Mr.  Evans  continues  to  talk  so  much  at  random  as  he  has  done 
of  late, — if  he  utters  so  many  things  which  those  acquainted  with  the  matters 
know  absolutely,  of  themselves,  to  be  false,  he  ■nill  loose  his  reputation  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  Evans  says,  '  that  his  friends  inform  him,  that  Charles  Heath  is  much 
older  than  he  looks  to  be,  and  that  hence  possibly  may  arise  his  mistake  in 
judging  from  external  appearances.'  This  is  a  miserable  excuse  indeed.  Mr. 
Evans  should  acknowledge  at  once,  that  he  has  got  a  bad  habit  of  saying  what 
he  knows  to  be  false,  with  the  view  of  crushing  an  opponent ;  but  that  now  he 
sees  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  little  remaining 
reputation  and  the  interests  of  the  good  institution  which  he  has  in  his  hands, 
he  will  endeavour  to  do  better  for  the  future.  Transparent  excuses  for  wilfol 
and  barefaced  falsehoods  only  sink  a  man  lower  in  public  estimation.  But  an 
honest  and  manly  acknowledgment  of  an  error  or  a  feult,  with  a  declaration 
of  intended  improvement,  would  go  far  towards  raising  a  man  to  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  mankind. 

In  No.  31  of  The  People,  I  stated,  that  if  I  were  now  in  America,  with  the 
means  in  my  possession  that  I  have  at  present,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I 
could,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  months,  supply  employment  to  an  hundred  •f 
my  countrymen,  and  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  months  longer,  supply  em- 
ployment to  a  thousand  more.  Mr.  Evans  exclaims,  '  how  remarkably  small 
would  be  Mr.  Barker's  profits  !  From  one  hundred  employed  men,  in  six  or 
eight  months  longer,  he  would  increase  to  one  thousand.  Wherever  would  he 
place  the  growth  of  twenty  years?'  /  would  go  a  step  further,  and  say, 
how  could  I  realize  any  profits  at  all.  /  ishould  expect  the  whole  to  be 
outlay  instead  of  profits  for  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  I  should 
calculate  on  laying  out  £1000  during  the  first  six  months,  which  would  enable 
me  to  give  employment  to  one  hundred  of  my  countrymen.  I  should  then 
calculate  on  laying  out  £1000  or  £1500  more,  before  I  had  received  a  farthing 
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ia  return  for  the  former  outlay  :  and  in  this  way  enable  myself  to  give  em- 
ployment to  a  thousand  more  people.  My  calculations  therefore  were  based, 
not  on  profits  to  be  received,  but  on  capital  to  be  laid  out.  I  never  calculated 
«n  profits  at  all.  I  simply  calculated  on  laying  out  my  own  money,  and  se- 
eming employment  to  needy  but  trustworthy  emigrants,  for  their  profit,  be- 
ing content  to  wait  for  returns  on  my  capital  an  indefinite  period.  What  a 
dark, — what  a  perverted  and  perverting  imagination  must  Mr.  Evans  have. 

'  An  increase  of  nine  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  of  the  first  year, 
makes  a  thousand ;  on  the  aggregate  of  the  second  year,  ten  thousand,'  adds 
Mr.  Evans.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  But  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
Branches  of  the  Society  will  see  enough  shortly,  to  require  Mr.  Evans,  either  to 
conduct  himself  with  some  respect  to  truth  and  decency,  or  else  to  withdraw 
from  the  society  altogether. 

I  have  done  with  this  matter.  I  repeat  my  opinion,  that  I  look  on  the 
Society  itself  with  approbation  and  favour.  What  I  have  said  in  the  way  of 
doubt  or  disapprobation,  is  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  Mr.  Evans  alone. 

P.S. — I  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Charles  Heath.  I  have  also  a  letter 
from  E.  Pickering,  of  Pottereville,  with  several  communications  from  other 
parties,  bearing  hardly  on  Mr.  Evans.  But  I  have  published  enough  respect- 
ing Mr.  Evans,  and  what  I  have  published  will  have  influence  sufficient  on  the 
minds  of  those  connected  with  Mr.  Evans.  The  matter  may  now,  therefore,  be 
allowed  to  rest. 


LETTER  FROM  MY  BROTHER  JOHN  IN  OHIO,  AMERICA. 

Deak  Friends,' 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure. 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  should  write  oftener,  but  for  my  inability.  I 
■will  however,  do  my  best  at  present.  You  have  had  a  little  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  not  got  on  better.     I  shall  now  go  to  another  subject. 

There  is  plenty  of  land  to  sell  all  round  mine,  at  from  15s.  to  £2  an  acre, 
according  to  the  improvements  on  it.  There  was  always  something  revolting 
to  my  mind  in  being  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the  earth.  When  I  have 
dreamed  of  having  to  be  dependent  for  my  living  on  working  for  others,  it  has 
been  about  as  dreadful  to  me,  as  the  thought  of  hell-fire  and  the  devil  used  to 
be  to  my  poor  soul.  I  have  80  acres  of  land  now.  There  is  no  better  wheat 
land  in  the  country.  I  owe  only  £30  on  it.  I  have  besides,  one  cow ;  the  best, 
I  believe,  in  the  settlement ;  three  calves,  two  of  them  two  years  old,  and  the 
other  one  year  old ;  one  first-rate  horse ;  sixteen  pigs,  and  I  have  just  sold 
thirty-six  dollars'  worth  of  pork.  I  have  fourteen  sheep ;  four  geese ;  about 
forty  hens ;  one  waggon ;  farming  utensils ;  a  grinding-stone,  and  a  loom, 
which  William,  my  son,  made. 

I  have  just  been  feeding  my  sheep.  If  there  is  any  paradise,  it  is  in  a  man 
having  a  share  of  the  land, — living  on  his  own  property,  and  having  his  own 
trees  waving  over  his  head. 

I  have  seventeen  acres  of  my  land  in  wheat.  All  looks  cheering.  If  the 
season  is  good,  I  shall  receive  three  or  four  hundred  bushels  from  these  seven- 
teen acres,  this  next  summer.  If  a  man  can  keep  his  wheat  in  his  possession 
for  a  short  time,  he  can  get  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  it.  I  am  in  no  debt  except 
the  £30  already  mentioned,  for  my  land.  If  my  father  thinks  proper  to  send 
me  the  £50  which  he  promised  he  would  give  me  to  stock  my  farm,  he  will 
set  me  straight,  and  rather  better.  I  have  all  the  stock  I  need,  and  it  will  in- 
crease as  fast  as  I  shall  have  means  to  provide  for  it.  If  my  father  thinks 
proper,  he  may  send  me  the  £50  to  Samuel.  I  will,  if  he  wishes  it,  give  him 
security  for  it.  I  want  to  buy  some  land  joining  mine;  I  have  too  little  tim- 
ber :  I  want  a  little  more. 

There  is  nearly  one  thousand  acres  of  land  to  sell,  between  my  estate  and 
Millwood,  about  two  miles  ofiT.  There  are  two  or  three  water  privileges  on 
this  land.  They  ask  ten  dollars  an  acre  for  the  whole  together,  buildings  and 
all  improvements  included.     Much  of  it  is  cleared. 

Before  I  forget,  I  must  inform  you  that  this  is  a  healthy  place.  The  man 
I  bought  my  land  of  had  a  large  family ;  he  lived  here  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  had  a  doctor.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  one.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
never  want  one  again.  I  have  a  great  hatred  to  doctors  ;  doctors  are  such 
humbugs.  My  wife  is  the  best  doctor  for  miles  round  here.  She  thinks  that  if 
we  had  our  children  now.  she  could  save  them.  I  have  thought  if  Samuel 
could  have  come  to  me,  all  would  have  been  well.  The  doctors  in  this  country 
are  as  ignorant  as  the  stamps.  When  my  place  is  paid  for,  I  shall  be  a  happy 
man.  At  present,  I  am  weaving  ten  miles  off.  I  have  been  nearly  four  weeks 
from  my  work  now,  for  William  has  gone  froai  home  to  weave,  and  he  only 
comes  every  Saturday  night. 

Dear  father,  mother,  and  all,  I  have  been  out  feeding  my  stock,  and  I  feel  a 
pleasure  that  I  cannot  describe  in  being  under  my  own  vino  and  fig  tree,  there 
being  no  gamekeeper  daring  to  molest  me.  I  feel  verj-  sorry  for  the  trouble  I 
formerly  caused  my  parents,  especially  my  mother.  But  I  could  not  help  it : 
ale,  &c.,  were  too  strong  for  me. 

Dear  Stephen,  I  would  advise  you  to  escape  for  your  life.  Come  here  and 
secure  a  portion  of  land — the  right  of  every  human  being  in  the  world— in 


spite  of  all  the  infernal  priestcraft  and  kingcaft  that  curse  this  globe.    I  hope 
they  will  both  soon  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

My  wife  has  not  been  better  for  a  good  many  years.  I  think  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  work  in  the  factory  after  this  winter.  And  now,  that  we  have  got  a 
carriage  and  a  horse,  we  shall  have  our  ride  out  regularly.  I  like  a  ride, 
especially  with  my  Jane. 

I  wish  you  to  answer  this  letter  immediately.  I  wish  you  would  send  some 
of  Joseph's  publications.    I  want  to  have  something  to  give  away. 

I  have  about  thirty  bushels  of  last  year's  wheat  to  thrash  yet,  which  is  to 
help  me  to  pay  off  for  the  place. 

Send  us  word  what  Lucy  is  doing.  Jane  has  not  heard  from  her  friends  for 
three  years.  Give  my  love  to  Jonathan,  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  to  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  inquiring  friends,  and 

I  remain,  yours  very  affectionately, 

JoHH  Babebe. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  INTENDINa  EMIGRANT. 

Liverpool,  January  25,  1849. 

Dear  Sik, 

Being  about  to  leave  my  native  land,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to 
tender  yon  my  thanks,  for  the  invaluable  information  which  1  have  received 
from  reading  your  works ;  '  the  people,'  and  the  '  companiohs,'  ic,  &c.  I 
must  inform  you  that  I  am  in  principle  a  '  Socialist.'  I  have  often  heard  of 
you  in  connection  with  Socialist  discussions,  and  the  opinion  I  had  of  yon, 
from  what  I  heard  and  read,  was  not  of  that  kind  that  any  good  man  would 
wish  to  have  of  another.  But,  however,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  accidentally 
I  took  up  one  of  your  '  peoples,'  and  I  unhesitatingly  acknowledge,  that  I  was 
quite  delighted  with  it,  and  the  more  I  read  of  your  writings,  and  the  more 
my  prejudices  vanished,  and  were  replaced  by  feelings  of  admiration,  respect, 
and  sympathy :  and  I  can  now  truly  say,  that  if  there  be  one  circumstance 
that  affects  me  more  forcibly  than  another,  it  is  that  of  leaving  you  and  your 
writings  behind  me.  Prudence  checks  my  pen,  and  in  the  language  of  a  better 
writer  than  myself,  I  would  say,  '  Go  on  and  prosper,  from  conquering  to  con- 
quer, until  you  have  subdued  the  enemy,  and  banished  tyranny  and  oppression 
from  the  laud.' 

You  have  commenced  a  great  undertaking;  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men ;  namely,  that  of  rescuing  a  lost  nation ;  and  I  think 
if  any  one  man  is  able  successfully  to  combat  the  evils  of  the  present  British 
legislation,  you  are  that  man,  and  I  would  therefore  urge  you  to  go  on  and 
faint  not,  for  in  due  time  you  shall  reap  your  reward. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  introduction,  I  wish  now  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  '  Emigration ; '  not  that  I  am  able  to  say  much  on  that  subject.  Still, 
I  see  that  there  are  too  many  who  know  less,  and  people  too  that  are  leaving 
their  '  father-land '  for  (to  them)  an  unknown  one.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  these  that  I  write  to  intimate,  that  were  you  occasionally  to  give  in  your 
pages  a  concise  description  of  the  various  States  of  America,  comprising  a 
description  of  their  position,  climate,  soil,  trade,  population,  and  social  ad- 
vancement, with  other  particulars  that  might  come  under  your  notice,  I  feel 
confident  you  would  be  adding  greatly  to  your  usefulness.  America,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  place  for  any  independent  and  self-respecting  individual  to  flee 
to,  and  her  shores  inclose  a  vast  amount  of  land,  so  much  that  we  can 
scarcely  comprehend  its  magnitude,  or  its  differences.  And  generally  persons 
are  induced  to  travel  to  certain  places  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  friends  or  acquaintance  there,  by  whom  they  have  been  recommended 
to  adopt  their  particular  localities ;  when  at  the  same  time,  had  those  indi- 
viduals known  America  better,  perhaps  they  might  have  been  better  accom- 
modated. 

Amongst  the  many  valuable  letters  from  America,  published  in  your  writ- 
ings, I  am  not  aware  that  any  are  from  the  State  of  Texas.  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  that  State,  and  I  intend,  if  all  be  well,  to  supply  you  with  a  few  lines 
hereafter,  in  which  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  as  correct  and  useful  a  descrip- 
tion as  possible,  should  you  accept  it. 

A  few  words  as  to  going  out,  and  then  I  have  done.  On  coming  to  Liver- 
pool, the  stranger  is  in  danger  of  being  robbed  on  all  sides.  Almost  at  every 
step  he  is  liable  to  get  into  trouble.  In  addition  to  all  his  information  respect- 
ing '  Emigration  Agents,'  lodgings,  kc,  &c.,  he  still  requires  to  have  a  large 
amount  of  firmness  and  perseverance  in  carrying  out  what  he  thinks  to  be 
right.  To  have,  in  such  circumstances,  a  friend,  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
Such  a  friend  I  believe  I  have  met  with  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  O'Donnald, 
106,  Great  Howard  street,  near  the  church,  and  the  Clarence  Dock,  about  two 
minutes  walk  from  the  Liverpool  and  Bury  Eailway  Station.  He  keeps  a 
very  respectable  '  Board  and  Lodging  House,'  and  can  give  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  emigrant's.  The  house  is  capable  of  accommodating  thirty  persons 
comfortably.  The  charge,  sixpence  per  head,  or  one  shilling  the  bed  for  a 
night,  as  long  as  you  stay ;  while  meat  may  be  had  just  as  you  would  wish. : 
that  is,  you  may  eitlier  find  yourself,  or  be  provided  for  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
Tea  or  coffee,  with  plain  bread  and  butt«r,  at  sixpence ;  eggs  or  meat,  at 
the  same  cheap  rate.  In  a  more  respectable  or  clean  house  one  could  not  be. 
I  subscribe  myself,  your  sincere  friend. 

Jobs  Sxira. 
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A  WORD  FOR  THE  TIMID  AND  BIT  BY  BIT  REFORMERS. 


Have  a  little  faith  in  them.  It  is  not  always  a  lack  of 
that  prevents  people  from  going  as  far  as  we  go  :  it  is  often  a  lack  of 
information  only.  And  the  evil  is  not  to  be  cured  by  abuse  or  per- 
secution,  but  by  gentleness,  kindness,  and  instruction.  Abuse  is  like- 
lier to  increase  people's  prejudice  against  you,  than  to  enlighten  and 
improve  them.  Instruction  kindly  and  respectfully  given,  may  both 
secure  you  their  esteem,  and  draw  them  to  your  standard. 

I  say,  it  is  lack  of  information  often  that  prevents  people  going  as  far 
as  ourselves.  We  did  not  go  so  far  ourselves  perhaps  some  years  ago, 
as  we  go  at  present.  We  had  not  so  good  an  understanding  on  the 
subject.  Fresh  light  has  induced  us  to  go  farther.  And  so  it  will  be 
with  others.  There  are  always  men  who  cannot  see  so  far  as  their 
neighbours  ;  and  who  therefore  cannot  go  so  far.  The  proper  course 
in  all  such  cases  is,  to  allow  people  to  go  peaceably  and  quietly  as  far 
as  they  can  see  ;  and  when  they  have  done  that,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  they  wiU  be  able,  with  a  little  of  your  kind  aid,  to  see  a  little 
farther. 

No  man  can  see  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  long  road  all  at 
once,  however  straight  it  may  be,  especially  if  his  eyes  be  weak,  or 
the  day  rather  misty.  He  sees  a  part  only.  But  when  he  has  gone 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to.  see  at  first,  he  sees  a  little  further.  And 
when  he  has  gone  as  far  as  his  second  view  extends,  he  will  see  per- 
haps to  the  end.  It  is  the  same  in  religious  and  political  matters. 
No  inquirer  after  truth, — no  advocate  of  reform,  when  he  first  com- 
mences his  career,  ever  sees  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  Nor  is  it 
desiralile  that  he  should.  If  searchers  after  truth  knew  before-hand 
how  much  of  truth  they  would  ultimately  find  ;  if  they  knew  from 
the  first  what  changes  a  faithful  and  persevering  search  after  truth 
would  oblige  them  to  make  in  their  creeds  and  conduct,  they  would 
shrink  from  the  search  with  horror.  If  Reformers  knew  at  the  out- 
Bet  of  their  career,  how  far  the  principles  on  which  they  were  begin- 
ning to  act,  were  likely  to  carry  them  in  the  end,  they  would  turn 
Conservatives,  and  renounce  reform  for  ever. 

Be  content,  then,  to  allow  your  less  thoroughgoing  Reformers  their 
way.  And  trust  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  trust  to  the  principles  of 
truth  and  virtue,  on  which,  though  imperfectly,  they  are  endeavouring 
to  act,  for  carrying  them  far  enough  in  time. 

The  timid  Reformers  are  in  a  mist,  no  doubt,  and  see  but  a  very 
short  way  in  advance  :  but  only  let  a  man  in  a  mist  go  as  far  as  he 
can  see,  and  he  will  see  a  little  farther  when  he  has  done  so.  I  once 
began  a  journey  in  so  thick  a  mist,  that  I  could  hardly  see  a  dozen 
yards  before  me,  at  a  time.  But  I  knew  which  way  to  set  my  face. 
I  knew  in  what  direction  lay  the  place  I  wished  to  reach  ;  and  started 
in  that  direction.  I  could  see  a  little  way  before  me,  and  every  step 
I  took  enabled  me  to  see  a  little  farther.  Thus  I  walked  all  day,  and, 
thick  as  seemed  the  mist  that  lay  before  me,  I  never  took  a  step  in 
the  dark,  the  whole  day  through.  The  mist  gave  way  as  I  advanced  ; 
or  if  the  mist  did  not  give  way,  each  step  I  took  in  advance,  enabled 
me  to  see  a  little  farther  ;  and  so  I  went  on.  If  any  one  had  whipped 
or  scolded  me  for  not  seeing  farther  at  the  outset  of  my  journey,  he 
■mi^/it  have  delayed  my  departure,  but  could  never  have  improved 
my  vision.  He  miffht  have  delayed  my  departure,  but  could  hardly 
have  hastened  my  journey. 

The  moderate  Reformers,  I  say,  are  in  a  mist.  They  cannot  see 
far  in  advance.  But  let  us  be  thankful  that  they  can  see  a  few  yards. 
And  let  us,  instead  of  preventing  them  from  moving  by  abusing  or 
opposing  them,  encourage  them  to  go  as  far  as  they  can  see.  Let  us 
encourage  them  to  go  as  far  as  they  can  see,  in  the  full  assurance,  that 
when  they  have  done  so,  they  will  see  a  little  farther  ;  and  at  last, 
perhaps,  reach  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  join  us  in  the  regions  of 
a  pure,  a  bright,  and  a  gladsome  Democracy. 

True  Reformers,  however  short-sighted  they  may  be,  will  always  be 
wishing  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  reform.  And  when  they  have 
finished  the  few  small  jobs  they  have  in  hand  at  present,  they  will  be 


sure  to  take  other  jobs  in  hand.  And  if  they  always  keep  working, 
and  doing  as  well  as  they  know,  what  more  can  we  wish  of  them  % 
And  what  better  can  we  do  ourselves  than  help  them  in  their  labours, 
and  endeavour  to  increase  their  knowledge,  that  they  may  labour  more 
abundantly. 

The  financial  Reformers  will  soon  discover,  if  you  will  allow  them 
to  go  on,  that  they  cannot  effect  a  thorough  reform  in  the  expenditure, 
or  bring  it  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  without  a  reform  in  Parliament. 
And  they  will  soon  discover  that  they  cannot  effect  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament, without  exposing  the  undue  power  of  the  Aristocrats,  and 
actually  annihilating  their  order.  The  Household  SufiEragists  will  dis- 
cover shortly,  if  you  will  only  allow  them  to  go  on,  that  they  cannot 
obtain  Household  Suffrage  without  the  aid  of  the  working  classes  ; 
and  that  they  cannot  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  working  classes, 
without  paying  such  respect  to  their  reasonable  claims,  and  to  their 
inalienable  rights,  as  to  secure  for  them  at  length  Universal  Suffrage. 

The  great  thing  Is,  to  get  people  to  work  in  the  cause  of  reform  in 
any  way.  Only  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for  reform,  and  set  them 
to  work  to  effect  some  reform,  and  never  doubt  then,  but  that  in 
course  of  time,  their  own  experience  will  make  them  radical  enough  : 
as  radical  as  yourselves  perhaps  in  the  end. 


RELIGION  AND  TOLERATION. 

All  religions  are,  in  their  nature,  kind  and  benign,  and  united  with 
principles  of  morality. 

Religions  become  intolerant  in  consequence  of  theh*  connection  with 
States  or  Governments.  By  uniting  the  Church  with  the  State,  a 
monster  is  bred,  capable  only  of  destroying. 

The  Inquisition  in  Spain  does  not  proceed  from  the  religion  originally 
professed,  but  from  the  connection  of  Church  and  State.  The  burnings 
in  Smithfield  proceeded  from  the  same  unnatural  union.  It  was  the 
same  monster  that  drove  the  ancient  Quakers  and  Dissenters  to 
America. 

Persecution  is  not  an  original  feature  in  any  religion ;  but  it  is 
always  the  strongly-marked  feature  of  all  law  religions,  or  religions 
established  by  law. 

Take  away  the  law  establishment,  and  every  religion  re-assumes  its 
original  benignity.  In  America,  a  Catholic  priest  is  a  good  citizen,  a 
good  neighbour.  An  Episcopalian  minister  is  the  same,  and  this 
results  from  there  being  no  law  establishment  of  religion  in  America. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State  is  injurious  to  nations  in  a  temporal 
sense.  It  is  tliis  which  lias  impoverished  Spain.  It  was  the  same 
thing,  that  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes,  drove  the  silk  manufacture 
from  France  into  England.  It  was  by  observing  the  ill  effects  of  State 
Churohism  in  England,  that  America  was  warned  against  it.  And  it 
was  by  experiencing  them  in  France,  that  the  national  assembly  was 
induced  to  abolish  it,  and,  like  America,  establish  universal  right  of 
conscience,  and  universal  right  of  citizenship. 

'Paine,  on  the  Rights  of  Man' 


THE  LAW  OF  PRIMOGENITURE  AND  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY   T.    PAINE. 


Tlie  law  of  Primogeniture  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  nature 
calls  for  its  destruction.  It  is  opposed  to  family  justice.  In  a  family 
of  six  children,  it  sacrifices  five  to  make  the  other  one  a  monster.  It  is 
against  the  law  of  nature,  I  say,  and  every  thing  which  is  unnatural, 
is  injurious  to  society  at  lai-ge. 

The  law  of  Primogeniture  increases  the  public  burdens,  by  making 
the  outcast  children  burdens  on  the  community. 

The  Law  of  Primogeniture  is  desti-uctive  of  domestic  happiness 
amongst  the  Aristocrats  themselves. 

'  With  wliat  kind  of  parental  reflections  can  the  father  or  mother 
contemplate  their  younger  offspring?  By  nature  they  are  children,  and 
by  marriage  they  are  heirs  ;  but  by  Aristocracy  they  are  bastards  and 
orphans.  They  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  parents  in  one  line,  and 
nothing  akin  to  them  in  the  other.  To  restore,  therefore,  parents  to 
their  children,  and  children  to  their  parents — i-elations  to  each  other, 
and  man  to  society — and  to  exterminate  the  monster  Aristocracy,  root 
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■and  branch— the  French  constitution  has  destroyed  the  law  of  Pbimo- 

•GENITUBBSHIP.' 

The  same  powerful  writer  has  the  following  remarks  on  Aristocracy : 
•  Hitherto  we  have  considered  Aristocracy  chiefly  in  one  point  of  view. 
We  have  now  to  consider  it  in  another.  But  whether  we  view  it  before 
■or  behind,  or  side- ways,  or  any  way  else,  domestically  or  publicly,  it 
is  still  a  monster. 

'  In  France,  Aristocracy  had  one  feature  less  in  its  countenance,  than 
what  it  has  in  some  other  countries.  It  did  not  compose  a  body  of 
hereditary  legislators.  It  was  not  '  a  corporation  of  Aristocracy,'  as 
I  have  heard  M.  de  la  Fayette  describe  an  English  House  of  Peers. 
Let  us  then  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  the  French  constitution 
has  resolved  against  having  such  a  House  in  France. 

'  Because,  in  the  first  place,  as  is  already  mentioned.  Aristocracy  is 
■kept  up  by  family  tyranny  and  injustice. 

'  Secondly,  Because  there  is  a  natural  unfitness  in  an  Aristocracy 
to  be  legislators  for  a  nation.  Their  ideas  of  distributive  justice  are  cor- 
i-upted  at  the  very  source.  They  begin  life  by  trampling  on  all  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  relations  of  every  kind,  and  are 
taught  and  educated  so  to  do.  With  what  ideas  of  justice  or  honour 
can  that  man  enter  a  house  of  legislation,  who  absorbs  in  his  own  per- 
son the  inheritance  of  a  whole  family  of  children,  or  doles  out  to  them 
some  pitiful  portion  with  the  insolence  of  a  gift  ? 

'  Thirdly,  Because  the  idea  of  hereditary  legislators  is  as  inconsistent 
as  that  of  hereditary  judges,  or  hereditary  juries  ;  and  as  absurd  as  an 
hereditary  mathematician,  or  an  hereditary  wise  man  ;  and  as  ridicu- 
lous as  an  hereditary  poet-leaureat. 

'  Fourthly,  Because  a  body  of  men  holding  themselves  accountable 
to  nobody,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  by  any  body. 

'  Fifthly,  Because  it  is  continuing  the  uncivilized  principle  of  govern- 
ments founded  in  conquest,  and  the  base  idea  of  man  having  pi-operty 
in  man,  and  governing  him  by  personal  right. 

'  Sixthly,  Because  Aristocracy  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  the 
human  species.  By  the  universal  economy  of  nature  it  is  known,  and 
by  the  instance  of  the  Jews  it  is  proved,  that  the  human  species  has  a 
tendency  to  degenerate,  in  any  small  number  of  persons,  when  sepai-ated 
from  the  general  stock  of  society,  and  intermarrying  constantly  with 
each  other.  It  defeats  even  its  pretended  end,  and  becomes  in  time  the 
opposite  of  what  is  noble  in  man.  Mr.  Burke  talks  of  nobility  ;  let  him 
show  what  it  is.  The  greatest  characters  the  world  have  known,  have 
risen  on  the  democratic  floor.  Aristocracy  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a 
proportionate  pace  with  Democracy.  The  artificial  Noble  shrinks  into 
a  dwarf  before  the  Noble  of  Nature  ;  and  in  the  few  instances  of  those 
(for  there  are  some  in  all  countries)  in  whom  nature,  as  by  a  miracle, 
has  survived  in  Aristocracy,  those  men  despise  it.' 


DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 


The  following  is  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of 
Citizens,  published  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  after  the  First 
Revolution  : 

'  I.  Men  are  born,  and  alwaj/s  continue,  free,  and  equal  in  respect  of 
their  rights.     Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  be  founded  only  on  ptiblic 


'  II.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is,  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  ;  and  these  rights  are  liberty, 
property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 

'  III.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  ail  sonereignty  ;  nor  can 
any  individual,  or  any  body  of  men,  be  entitled  to  any  authority  which 
is  not  expressly  derived  from  it. 

'  IV.  Political  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  does 
not  injure  another.  The  exfercise  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man, 
has  no  other  limits  than  those  which  are  necessary  to  secure  to  every 
other  man  the  free  exercise  of  the  same  rights  ;  and  these  limits  are 
determinable  only  by  the  law. 

'  V.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  actions  hurtful  to  society.  What 
is  not  prohibited  by  the  law,  should  not  be  hindered  ;  nor  should  any 
one  be  compelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not  require. 

'  VI.  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  community.  All 
citizens  have  a  right  to  concur,  either  personally,  or  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, in  its  formation.  It  should  be  the  same  to  all,  whether  it 
protects  or  punishes ;  and  all  being  equal  in  its  sight,  are  equally  eligible 
to  ail  honours,  places,  and  emplc^ments,  according  to  their  different  abili- 


ties, without  any  other  distinction  than  that  created  by  their  virtues  and 
talents. 

'  VII.  No  man  should  be  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in  confinement, 
except  in  cases  determined  by  the  law,  and  according  to  the  forms 
which  it  has  prescribed.  All  who  promote,  solicit,  execute,  or  cause 
to  be  executed,  arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be  punished  ;  and  every 
citizen  called  upon,  or  apprehended  by  virtue  of  the  law,  ought  im- 
mediately to  obey,  and  renders  himself  culpable  by  resistance. 

'  Vlll.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  but  such  as  are 
iabsolutely  and  evidently  necessary  :  and  no  one  ought  to  be  pun- 
shed,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence,  and  legally 
applied. 

'  IX.  Every  man  being  presumed  Innocent  till  he  has  been  convicted, 
whenever  his  detention  becomes  indispensible,  all  rigour  to  him,  more 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  his  person,  ought  to  be  provided  against  by 
the  law. 

'  X.  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions,  not 
even  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them 
does  not  disturb  the  public  order  established  by  the  law. 

'XI.  The  unrestrained  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions 
being  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man,  every  citizen  may  speak, 
write,  and  publish  freely,  provided  he  is  responsible  for  the  abuse  of 
this  liberty  in  cases  determined  by  the  law. 

'  XII.  A  public  force  being  necessary  to  give  security  to  the  rights  of 
men  and  of  citizens,  that  force  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, and  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  persons  with  whom  it 
is  entrusted. 

'  XIII.  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
public  force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses  of  government,  it 
ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  members  of  the  community, 
according  to  their  abilities. 

*  XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himself  or  his  representa- 
tive, to  a  free  voice  in  determining  the  necessity  of  public  contributions, 
the  appropriation  of  them,  and  their  amount,  mode  of  assessment,  and 
duration. 

'  XV.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its  agents,  an 
account  of  their  conduct. 

'  XVI.  Every  community  in  which  a  separation  of  powers  and  a 
security  of  rights  is  not  provided  for,  wants  a  constitution. 

'  XVII.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred,  no  one 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident  public  necessity, 
legally  ascertained,  and  on  condition  of  a  previous  just  idemnity.' 

•  When  we  read  this  declaration,  we  see  the  reason  why  the  Aris- 
tocratic tyrants  of  England  went  to  war  with  the  Frencii.  They  could 
do  no  other  than  go  to  war,  or  make  up  their  minds  to  surrender  their 
unnatural  privileges  and  usurped  honours,  and  do  justice  to  the  wrong- 
ed and  plundered  millions. 

The  10th  article  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  asserts,  '  tliat  no  man 
ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions,  not  even  on  account  of 
his  religious  opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not  disturb  the 
public  order  established  by  the  law.'  May  not  the  avowal  of  true  opinions 
in  religion,  politics,  or  morals,  disturb  the  public  order  established  by 
law?  May  not  the  order  established  by  law  be  unnatural  ?  Tiiere  is 
a  true  order,  and  there  is  a  false  order.  And  the  free  declaration  of 
opinions  is  necessary  to  the  overthrow  of  false  order,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  true.  Men  ought  not  to  be  molested  on  account  of  their 
opinions  in  any  case  whatever.  It  is  enough  to  molest  them  or  punish 
them  when  they  do  some  evil  deed,  and  give  clear  evidence  of  an  evil 
motive. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  MEANING  OF  WORDS. 


A  knowledge  of  the  origin  or  derivation  of  words,  helps  people  to 
understand  their  meaning.  Even  when  you  know  the  meaning  of  words 
in  general,  it  frequently  gives  you  a  clearer  and  more  definite  idea  of 
their  meaning.  It  also  aids  a  man  to  use  words  witli  greater  pro- 
priety. It  enables  a  man  to  avoid  mixing  figurative  and  literal  expres- 
sions, or  jumbling  together  discordant  figures.  A  knowledge  of  the 
origin  or  derivation  of  words  helps  people  in  gaining  other  knowledge. 
It  helps  people  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  man  and  society,  of  history 
and  philosophy.  The  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  or 
derivation  of  words  is  also  very  pleasant.  It  is  a  delightful  amusement, 
as  well  as  a  useful  exercise.  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  history  of 
words  has  been  a  source  »f  pleasure  to  me  through  the  principal  part 
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of  my  life  :  and  the  knowledge  which  1  hare  thus  acquired  has  been  of 
very  great  importance  to  me.  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world. 

I  wish  to  assist  lay  youthful  readers  in  gathering  a  little  of  this 
knowledge.  I  shall  therefore,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  explain  to 
them  the  origin  of  a  number  of  words.  I  may  thus  both  give  them  a 
little  information,'and  set  them  a  seeking  after  knowledge  for  themselves. 
I  give  the  following  explanations  as  a  beginning. 

The  Latin  word  for  woman  is  nmlier.  The  word  mulier,  I  have  no 
doubt,  comes  from  mull,  a  mill.  Its  meaning  originally  would  be  mil- 
ler. The  reason  why  woman  was  originally  called  mulier,  or  miller,  I 
have  no  doubt  was,  that  women  were  generally  employed  as  millers,  in 
grinding  corn.  We  meet  with  several  indications  in  ancient  writings, 
that  this  was  one  of  woman's  principal  employments  in  ancient  times. 
Most  of  my  readers,  I  dare  say,  will  remember  the  passage  in  the  New 
Testament, '  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  one  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  left.' — Matt.  xxiv.  41.  This  passage  plainly  shows, 
that  grinding  at  the  mill  was  a  usual,  if  not  the  principal  occupa- 
tion, of  women  in  ancient  times.  Other  indications  of  a  similar  de- 
scription might  be  given  from  ancient  writings.  Woman  thus  derived 
her  name  mulier,  from  her  occupation.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
English  language,  need  think  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
strange  or  improbable.  We  have,  in  England,  something  very  similar. 
What  is  the  old  legal  name  for  a  young  woman  in  England  ?  Spinster, 
in  law,  means  an  unmarried  woman.  Why  was  an  unmarried  woman 
formerly  called  a  Spinister?  Because  it  was  the  custom,  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  language  of  the  law  was  formed,  for  young  women  to 
employ  themselves  in  spinning.  Most  of  the  young  women  were  spin- 
sters, and  in  this  way  the  word  Spinister  came  to  signify  an  unmarried 
woman. 

In  times  more  ancient  still,  women  generally  were  employed  in  grind- 
ing com,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  mulier,  or  miller,  became  the  name 
for  woman.  Unmarried  women  are  seldom  called  Spinsters  now  in 
common  conversation,  because  unmarried  women  are  not  now,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  employed  in  spinning.  If  unmarried  women  were  now  to  re- 
ceive a  name,  it  would  more  likely  be  that  of  Seamptress,  than  Spinster. 
GoosEBERKY. — The  word  gooseberry  means  great  berry.  The  berry 
called  gooseberry  is  the  greatest,  or  one  of  the  greatest,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  was  formerly  beyond  all  question  the  greatest.  The 
strawbei-ry  now,  perhaps,  may  be  sometimes  greater  ;  I  cannot  say. 
But  originally  the  gooseberry  was  greatest  by  far. 

The  way  in  wJiich  this  fruit  came  to  be  called  gooseberry  was  as 
follows  : — The  German  word  for  great  is  gross.  In  some  parts  of 
England  people  do  not  sound  the  r.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  gross 
would  therefore  be  pronounced  goos  ;  and  gross  berry,  goos-hcrry.  Other 
people,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word  goos,  would  suppose  it  to 
mean  goose,  and  would  spell  it  goose  accordingly.  This,  I  say,  was  the 
origin  of  the  word  gooseberry.  The  meaning  of  the  word  was  great 
berry.  In  some  parts  of  England  gooseberries  are  to  this  day  called 
grossers,  or  grozers,  the  German  word  for  great  ones. 

Assiduity. — The  word  assiduity  is  a  Latin  word.  It  is  made  up  of 
two  Latin  words,  sedeo,  to  sit,  and,  ad,  at,  and  means  literally  sitting  at 
it,  or  diligence  in  any  pursuit. 

ArPLiCATioN  is  another  Latin  word.  It  comes  from  plico,  I  bind,  and 
ad,  to  ;  I  bind  myself  to  :  and  means  binding  one's  self  to  any  subject 
or  business.  Close  application,  is  binding  or  tying  one's  self  closelv  to 
any  particular  pursuit  or  study. 

Banditti. — Banditti  is  an  Italian  word.  Its  common  meaning  now, 
is  robbers  that  go  in  companies.  It  originally  meant  excommunicated 
persons.  It  is  composed  of  two  words,  ditti,  spoken,  and  ban,  a  curse  : 
meaning  literally  those  on  whom  a  curse  had  been  pronounced  :  those 
who  had  been  excommunicated  from  the  Church,  arid  outlawed  by  the 
State  ;  and  thus  driven  from  the  towns,  and  cities,  and  all  the  haunts 
of  civilized  life,  to  seek  for  themselves  a  home  and  security  in  lonely 
and  desolate  places.  Those  excommunicated  and  outlawed  individuals, 
finding  no  means  of  obtaining  a  living  honestly,  and  being  unwilling  to 
die  outright  of  starvation,  set  to  work  to  obtain  a  living  by  plunder, 
and  in  this  way  the  word  banditti,  or  accursed,  or  excommunicated  men, 
came  to  mean,  bands  of  robbers  infesting  lonely  and  uninhabited  parts 
of  the  country. 

Abandoned. — Abandon  is  originally  a  French  word.  Its  meaning  is 
much  the  same  as  banditti.  It  is  composed  of  three  French  words, 
donner,  to  give,  a,  to,  and  ban,  a  curse,  abandonnes,  given  to  a  curse. 
Like  the  Italian  word  banditti,  it  referred,  originally,  to  excommuni- 


cated people :  people  whom  the  Church  or  the  Priesthood  had  pxor 
nounced  accursed.  It  now  means  either  deserted  or  profligate.  Persons 
abandoned  or  excommunicated  by  the  Priesthood,  and  consequently 
driven  from  society,  would,  in  general,  become  profligates.  Having  no 
reputation,  nor  any  hopes  of  ever  obtaining  any,  they  would  naturally 
become  reckless  :  and  finding  no  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  an 
honest  v/ay,  they  would  naturally,  rather  than  perish  of  starvation, 
endeavour  to  obtain  .a  livelihood  in  dishonest  ways.  They  would,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  become  what  the  priestly  and  orthodox  world 
would  call,  profligate.  The  word  profligate  therefore  and  excommuni- 
cated would  have  much  the  same  meaning. 

Infant. — The  word  infant  is  a  Latin  word.  It  is  composed  of  two 
Latin  words,  in,  which  signifies  not,  a.ni  fans,  which  signifies  speak- 
ing ;  and  originally  meant  a  child  that  could  not  yet  speiJc 

Child. — The  word  child  is  the  sanie  word,  in  reality,  though  8» 
different  in  sound  and  orthography,  as  the  word  hind. 


VISIONS. 
My  hand  is  strong,  my  heart  is  bold, 

My  purpose  stem,  I  said. 
And  shall  I  rest,  till  I  have  wreathed 

Fame's  garland  round  my  head? 
No  man  shall  point  to  me  and  say, 

See  what  the  bold  can  do. 
'  You  dream,'  a  chilling  whisper  said, 

And  quick  the  vision  flew. 
Yes,  I  will  gain,  I  musing  thought, 

Power,  pomp,  and  potency  ; 
Whate'er  the  proudest  may  have  been, 

That,  straightway,  will  I  be. 
I'll  write  my  name  on  human  hearts 

So  deep,  'twill  ne'er  decay. 
'  You  dream,'  and  as  the  whisper  spoke, 

My  vision  flew  away. 

I'm  poor,  I  said,  but  I  will  toil. 

And  gather  store  of  gold  ; 
And  in  my  purse,  the  fate  of  Kings 

And  nations  I  will  hold. 
I'll  follow  fortune,  till  my  path 

With  wealth  untold  she  strew. 
'  Again  you  dream,'  the  whisper  said. 

And  straight  my  vision  flew. 
I'll  breathe  to  men,  T  proudly  thought, 

A  strain  of  poesy  ; 
Like  the  angelic  songs  of  old, 

In  fire  and  energy. 
My  thoughts — the  thoughts  of  many  lands — 

Of  many  minds  shall  grow. 
'  You  dream,'  the  whisper  scorning  said, 

I  dared  not  answer,  No. 
If  I  can  gain,  nor  name,  nor  power, 

Nor  fame  by  high  emprise. 
Bread  to  the  hungry  I  will  give, 

And  dry  the  orphan's  eyes. 
Through  me,  the  sun  of  joy  shall  find 

Its  way  to  sorrow's  door. 
'  The  wildest  dream  of  all,'  then  said 

The  whisper,  you  are  poor. 
I'm  poor,  unheeded,  but  I'll  be 

An  honest  man,  I  said  ; 
Truth  I  shall  worship,  yea,  and  feel 

For  all  whom  God  hath  made. 
The  poor  and  honest  man  can  stand 

With  an  unblushing  brow, 
Before  earth's  highest,  such  I'll  be, 

The  whisper  spoke  not  now.  R-  NiCHdl. 
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CHILDKEN  KILLING  FLIES,  verscs  EJ«GLISHMEN  KILLING  SIKHS. 

A    TRUE   STORY. 

'George,  my  love,"  said  his  mamma,  on  entering  the  breakfast  parlour, 
'  what  are  you  doing  with  thai  little  fly  !  Let  me  see.  Why,  my  dear  child, 
its  wing  and  two  legs  are  gone  :  how  did  this  happen  ]' 

George.    I  pulled  them  oflF. 

Mamma.  How  could  my  little  boy  do  such  a  thing?  Don't  you  know 
that  insects  feel  pain,  just  as  yon  do  when  you  hurt  or  cut  yourself?  And 
how  will  it  do,  poor  thing,  without  its  legs  ?  Try ;  it  cannot  walk ;  nor  can 
it  fly  with  only  one  wing. 

George  looked  much  grieved,  and  his  mother  added,  '  You  know  who  made 
that  little  fly,  dear  V 

Georijfe.    Yes,  mamma. 

Mamma.  The  same  Heavenly  Father  gave  life  to  yoa,  and  to  me,  and  to 
every  living  insect.  He  can  take  life  away;  but  which  of  us,  Georgy,  can 
bring  it  back  again  ?  You  did  not  think  at  the  moment,  I  know,  that  you 
were  injuring  one  of  God's  creatures. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  papa  came  in  to  breakfast.  '  Now,'  said  he, 
'  while  the  coffee  is  being  poured  out,  I  mil  read  you  a  bit  of  the  newspaper. 
There  has  been  a  grand  battle  on  the  Sutlej,  over  there  in  India ;  and  our 
troops  have  triumphed  most  gloriously ;  they  killed  thirteen  thousand  of  those 
Sikhs ;  besides  wounding  a  great  many  more ;  so  tiiet  won't  lift  up  their 
heads  again  just  yet.    It's  really  capital.     Come,  where's  my  coffee  ! ' 

George.    Are  you  glad,  papa  ? 

Papa.  Glad,  my  boy  i  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  am  right  glad  :  and  you  ought  to 
be  glad  too,  and  clap  your  hands,  and  cry  '  Hurrah.' 

Mamiita.  Always  rejoice,  Georgy,  when  your  Queen  and  country  have 
gained  a  victory,  and  destroyed  their  enemies.  What  makes  you  so  grave 
about  it? 

George.  Why,  mamma,  I  don't  know  why  we  should  be  sorry  for  people  to 
'kiWfiita,  and  glad  for  them  to  kill  men. 

Extracted  from  'Defensive   War,  &c.,  by  Henry  C.  Wright. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  J.  Hardy,  Sheplby. — I  do  not  believe  in  a  general  resurrection,  nor  in 
a  general  judgment.  The  common  notion  respecting  a  general  resurrection 
and  a  judgment  day,  I  believe  to  be  erroneous.  At  the  same  time,  the  Scrip- 
tures appear  to  me  to  teach  both  these  doctrines,  and  I  should  once  have  con- 
sidered it  a  proof  of  infidelity  in  a  man  to  doubt  or  disbelieve  them.  I 
believe  in  3,  portion,  the  principal  portion  of  what  is  taught  in  those  passages 
which  speak  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  of  a  day  of  general  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  I  believe  in  the  substance  of  those  passages,  but  not  in  the  form. 
That  is  to  siy,  I  believe  that  there  (.5  a  resurrection  of  the  good,  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  judgment,  a  divine  judgoaent,  or  such  a  system  of  divine  retri- 
bution with  regard  to  all  mankind,  as  secures  to  every  man  the  reward  of  his 
doings ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  all  who  die  will  rise  again.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  corrupt  and  worthless  will  rise  again  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  even  the 
good  will  rise  all  together,  at  some  particular  period :  nor  do  I  believe  in  a 
general  or  universal  assize.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  or  Christ  will  sit  upon 
a  visible  throne,  and  call  all  nations  before  them,  and  inquire  into  the  history 
of  each  human  being  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  dispose  of  them  accord- 
ing to  their  previous  doings.  My  opinion  is,  that  God  is  judging  and  reward- 
ing men  now,  every  day  ; — that  whatsoever  men  sow,  they  reap ; — that  this  is 
true  of  men  through  every  period  of  their  existence ; — that  it  is  true  with 
respect  to  men  now  ; — that  it  has  (dways  been  true  with  respect  to  mankind, 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  be  true  with  respect  to  them  as  Ion"  as  time  or 
eternity  endures.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  has  to  wait  till  the  close  of 
his  life  for  the  reward  of  his  doings.  The  good  and  the  evil  are  alike  rewarded 
according  to  their  doings,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence. 
God  has  so  ordered  things,  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  he  does,  even  in  the 
present  life,  reap.  God  has  so  ordered  things,  that  every  man  who  acts  as 
he  ought,  reaps  proportionate  advantage ;  and  that  every  man  who  acts  wrono-, 
reaps  proportionate  disadvantage.  This  is  the  great,  the  universal,  and  the 
eternal  law  of  God.  Man's  nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  universe,  is  such, 
that  every  evil  deed  brings  evil  consequences,  and  every  good  deed,  good  coa- 
sequences.  Eight  living,  naturally  and  necessarily,  everywhere,  and  at  aU 
times,  tends  to  happiness,  and  wrong  living  to  misery  and  ruin. 

With  respect  to  the  resurrection,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  corrupt 
and  worthless  never  rise  at  all  to  a  future  life,  but  die  and  perish  utterly.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  good  rise  to  a  better  and  immortal  life 
iolien  they  die.  The  conclusion  of  their  present  life  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
commencement  of  their  future  life.  They  die  and  rise  again  at  the  same 
time.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  good  sleep  for  awhile,  and  then 
rise  to  immortality  all  at  one  time.  I  see  no  ground  for  this.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  good  from  a  long  sleep.  Nor 
can  I  see  any  reason  why  the  good  should  all  be  appointed  to  rise  again  at  the 
same  time.    On  the  contrary,  I  can,  as  I  think,  see  reason  for  believing  this 


doctrine  to  be  erroneous.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  human  beings  come 
into  the  present  world  gradually,  in  everlasting  succession,  so  will  they  o-o 
into  the  other  world  gradually,  in  everlasting  succession.  Would  anything 
have  been  gained  by  causing  the  whole  human  family  to  have  come  forth  into 
this  world,  in  fall  manhood,  at  the  same  time.  Would  not  a  great  many  in- 
calculable blessings  have  been  lost  by  such  an  arrangement  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely 
better  that  men  should  come  into  the  world  in  succession,— that  generation 
should  follow  generation  ?  And  have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
arrangement  will  be  best  with  respect  to  another  world  ?    Have  we  not  reason 

to  believe  that  God's  mode  of  proceeding  is,  in  general,  tolerably  uniform, 

that  though  it  varies  a  little  according  to  circumstances,  it  still  remains  the 
same  in  its  great  principles,  throughout  all  ages  and  throughout  all  worlds. 
I  regard,  then,  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  to  a  future  life,  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  universal  and  eternal  judgment  and  retribution,  as  true  doctrines  ■  but  I 
look  upon  the  forms  which  those  doctrines  wear  in  the  Scriptures  as  doubtful 
or  erroneous.  The  doctrines  themselves,  in  substance,  I  regard  as  divine  :  but 
the  particular  forms  which  they  have  assumed,  in  different  ages  and  among 
different  nations,  I  regard  as  human.  I  regard  the  doctrine  that  the  good 
will  live  and  be  happy  in  a  future  life,  as  true  and  divine.  I  regard  the  notions 
entertained  by  men  of  different  nations  and  different  ages  with  respect  to  the 
particular  state  of  the  good  in  a  future  life,  and  the  particular  sources  of  their 
happiness,  as  doubtful,  and  probably  erroneous.  The  red  Indian  believes  that 
in  a  future  life  he  will  have  large  hunting  ground.s,  warm  clothing,  and  be 
permitted  to  pursue  his  game  without  fear  of  the  intrusions  of  the  white  man. 
The  ancient  Jews  believed  that  in  the  future  life  they  would  all  be  kings) 
and  sit  on  thrones,  and  have  plenty  of  money,  and  dress  in  white  linen,  and 
carry  palms  in  their  hands,  and  spend  the  days  of  their  immortality  in  social 
parties,  national  festivals,  drinking  wine,  and  eating  angel's  food,  amidst  the 
singing  of  sweet  voices,  and  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  in  eternal 
quiet  and  security.  The  Swedenborgian,  with  more  appearance  of  reason  per- 
haps, believes  that  each  human  being  in  the  future  life,  will  act  much  in  the 
same  way  as  he  acted  in  the  present  life ; — will  have  much  the  same  kind  of 
employments,  and  the  same  kind  of  pleasures  ; — that  tht  fv.turc  life  will  only 
be  the  present  life  elevated;  and  that  man  will  be  the  same  being  in  the 
future,  that  he  is  in  the  present,  only  more  expanded,  more  developed,  more 
perfect.  Many  philanthropists,  many  very  enlightened  and  good  men  of  the 
present  day,  incline  to  the  belief  that  in  the  fixture  life  men  will  be  employed, 
not  exactly  in  weaving  and  spinning,  or  sowing  and  reaping,  but  in  instructing 
and  educating  one  another,  and  especially  in  educating  the  countless  multi- 
tudes that  die  in  childhood  and  in  infancy.  Many  believe  that  all  mankind 
shall  live  hereafter,  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  that  all  shall  dwell  in  the  same 
regions,  though  in  different  mansions,  and  that  the  business  of  the  good  will 
be,  to  teach,  to  improve,  to  reform  the  bad ;  to  instruct  and  guide  the  igno- 
rant and  the  erring,  and  to  comfort  and  benefit  all.  They  have  no  particular 
ideas  as  to  the  means  which  they  may  employ  in  this  great  and  glorious  work. 
They  never  talk  of  books,  and  printing  presses,  and  electric  telegraphs,  and 
aerial  voyages,  and  clairvoyance.  They  enter  into  no  particulars;  they  state 
their  belief  in  general,  that  all  will  love  one  another,  and  that  all  will  be  em- 
ployed in  improving  and  perfecting  themselves  and  one  another,  and  that 
giving  and  receiving,  teaching  and  learning,  blessing  and  being  blessed,  wUl 
be  the  unceasing  and  universal  employment  of  the  eternal  future.  How  many 

of  all  those  notions  may  be  true,  and  how  many  of  them  may  be  false how 

much  of  each  particular  opinion  may  be  true,  and  how  much  of  each  erroneous, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  believe  in  the  substance,  but  not  in  the  form,  of 
moit  of  those  notions.  I  believe  that  the  good  will  live  for  ever.  I  believe 
that  the  good  will  be  employed  in  another  world,  in  deeds  or  modes  of  life 
agreeing  with  their  nature.  I  also  believe  that  the  good  will  have  their 
scientific  apparatus  and  means  of  inter-communication  somewhat  resembling 
the  means  of  improvement  and  inter-communication  which  they  have  in  the 
present  life.  I  say  I  believe  all  this.  But  with  respect  to  jxii-ticulars  of  the 
future  state,  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  say  that  I  believe  anything  at  all.  If  I 
do  believe  anything  in  the  shape  of  particulars,  it  is,  that  as  we  shall  be  men 
in  a  future  life, — that  as  our  nature  then  will  be  much  the  same  as  our  nature 
now,  our  modes  of  life,  and  our  sources  of  enjoyment,  will  be  much  the  same 
as  they  are  in  the  present  life.  We  may,  for  anything  /  know,  have  our  books 
and  printing  presses,  our  reading  rooms  and  libraries,  our  air  balloons  and 
electric  telegraphs,  our  steam  ships  and  railways.  We  may  have  these  things, 
er  we  may  not.  If  we  have  them,  we  shall  probably  have  them  in  a  higher  or 
more  perfect  state  than  we  have  at  present.  There  may  be  ways,  for  anything 
/  know,  in  which  human  beings  may  hold  communication  with  each  other  in 
another  life  by  means  of  electricity,  without  its  wires.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  another  life  resembling  what  is  said  of  the  abnormal  state  of  .some 
mesmeric  subjects.  Man  may,  for  anything  /  know,  be  brought  into  contact 
spiritually  with  things  at  an  infinite  distance.  Man  may  be,  in  a  future  life, 
what  some  have  said,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  sense.  His  vision  may  be  infinitely 
vaster  than  it  is  in  the  present  state.  His  hearing  may  be  infinitely  more 
quick  :  his  sense  may  be  infinitely  more  acute.  It' is  impossible  to  say  what 
men  may  be  hereafter.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  perfection  the  human 
race  may  hereafter  rise.  Still,  in  all  the  changes  through  which  mankind 
may  pass,  they  will,  I  imagine,  still  be  men  ;  and  their  modes  of  life,  their 
ways  of  employing  and  exerting  themselves,  and  their  sources  of  enjoyment 
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will,  as  to  the  essence  of  them,  be  the  same  for  ever  and  for  ever.  For  in- 
stance, we  shall  always  like  society.  We  shall  always  be  delighted  in  viewing 
the  beautiful,  the  great,  the  sublime,  the  vast,  the  glorious.  We  shall  always 
take  delight  in  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  flowers.  We  shall  always  be  pleased 
with  music  and  harmony,— nith  the  singing  of  birds, — with  the  melody  of 
human  voices, — with  the  beauty  and  life  of  the  human  countenance, — with  the 
infinite  diversity  of  forms  and  modes  of  life  and  action  with  which  God  has 
filled  the  universe.  AVe  shall  always  take  delight  in  action,  and  especially  in 
benevolent  action.  We  shall  always  take  delight  in  grappling  with  difficulties, 
in  struggling  with  obstructions,  in  gaining  victories,  in  achieving  mighty  deeds. 
We  shaU  always  have  our  social,  our  religious,  our  intellectual,  and  perhaps 
even  our  animal  faculties.  And  our  life,  our  joy,  our  bliss,  will  depend  on  the 
exercise  of  those  various  faculties.  All  this,  1  fancy,  we  may  reasonably  regard 
as  probable  with  respect  to  the  future  life.  But  we  may,  at  the  same  time, 
with  great  propriety  adopt  the  words  of  an  ancient  and  say,  '  Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  children  of  God,  and  wondrously  has  he  endowed  and  enriched  us ; 
but  it  doth  not  yet  appear  u'hat  we  shall  be  hereafter;'  we  may,  however,  with 
confidence  conclude,  that  God  will  act  towards  us  in  accordance  with  his  own 
benevolent  character,  and  treat  us  in  a  way  agreeable  to  our  own  high  nature  ; 
and  this  is  sufficient.  To  believe  that  God  is  good,  and  that  I  am  his  child,  is 
enough  for  me.  It  is  enough  at  least  to  satisfy  me,  that  through  every  future 
change,  and  through  every  coming  age  of  the  eternal  future,  I  shall  be  placed 
in  such  a  condition  as  will  be  best  for  me,  and  disposed  of  in  .such  a  way  as 
will  be  most  conducive  to  my  welfare. 

If  any  one  a.sks  me  for  my  reasons  for  what  I  believe  on  this  subject,  I  can 
give  him  no  other  than  those  which  I  have  given  already,  namely,  my  ideas  of 
God's  character  and  of  my  own  nature.  I  believe  that  God  is  good,  and  that 
my  nature  is  right,  and  I  therefore  believe  that  God  will  treat  me  as  a  man 
through  all  future  ages,  and  act  towards  me  in  accordance  with  his  own  eter- 
nal, universal,  and  unchanging  love. 

To  W.  W. — The  coach  builders'  trade  is  good  in  most  of  the  settled  States' 
In  the  unsettled  States  it  is  not  so  good.  Good  coach  builders  get  good  wages, 
both  in  the  N"orthern  and  Southern  States.  In  the  Southern  States  they  get 
the  highest  wages  ;  but  they  have  to  suffer  considerable  disadvantages  in  other 
respects  in  those  States.  They  must  often  work  amongst  slaves,  and  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  of  great  vice  and  cruelty.  They  must  also  suffer,  to  some  extent, 
from  climate.  In  general,  the  Northern  States  are  best  for  English  emigrants. 
W.  yf.  may  safely  go  either  to  Western  New  York,  Massachusets,  Pennsylvania, 
or  Ohio.  The  wages  of  coach  builders  vary,  from  six  and  eight,  to  ten  and  twelve 
dollars  a  week. 

I  am  obliged  to  Kobert  Barkow,  Sedburgh,  for  his  poetry.  It  evinces  con- 
siderable talent,  and  possesses  some  merit,  but  I  cannot  at  present  engage  to 
publish  it  in  The  People. 

To.  T.  PuBCH. — I  should  be  glad  to  aid  him  in  the  way  he  mentions  in  his 
letter,  if  I  could,  but  I  cannot  at  present. 

To  Jobs  Smith. — My  brother  Jonathan  pro\-ided  his  victuals,  in  addition  to 
paying  his  fare.  The  captain  ought  to  allow  each  passenger  a  pound  of  bread 
stuffs  each  day,  but  he  seldom  allows  more  than  half  the  quantity  ;  and  the 
stuff  which  he  does  allow  them  is  seldom  eatable.  Emigrants  must  not,  there- 
fore, calculate  on  ship  allowances,  but  make  the  same  provision  for  their  voy- 
age as  if  the  captain  allowed  them  nothing  at  all. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  how  much  food  an  emigrant  should  provide.  He  ought 
to  prepare  for  a  six  or  seven  weeks'  voyage.  He  may  be  only  four  weeks  on  the 
water  :  but  he  may  be  seven.  He  should  therefore  provide  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him  six  or  seven  weeks.  It  would  be  best,  in  my  judgment,  for  emigrants 
to  prepare  their  food  before  leaving  home,  if  possible.  Some  things  you  can 
buy  at  Liverpool  as  well  as  any  where  else.  But  they  cannot  bake  spice  cake, 
treacle  parkin,  kc,  kc.,  at  Liverpool. 

There  are  many  iron  works  in  Ohio.  There  are  also  iron  works  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachussetts,  &c.,  &c.  At  which  of  these  places  a  man 
would  be  likelieat  to  get  work  in  the  iron  manufacture,  I  cannot  say.  Be- 
sides, as  I  have  said  before,  the  man  that  goes  to  America  ought  to  prepare  to 
work  at  any  kind  of  business  that  may  come  in  his  way,  till  he  can  find  such 
jobs  as  he  would  like  to  work  at. 

I  kave  received  John  Byer's  letter,  and  looked  over  it.  It  has  not  altered 
my  opinion.  He  calls  his  letter  a  few  lines,  whereas  I  find  that  there  are  about 
five  hundred  lines,  with  nearly  twenty  words  in  each  line  ;  almost  enough  to 
fill  a  People.  He  does  right  to  write  down  his  thoughts.  Practice  will  im- 
prove him,  no  doubt,  if  it  does  not  make  him  perfect ;  but  I  cannot  insert  his 
productions  in  The  Peopie. 

Henry  Townsend  will  find  an  answer  to  his  question  respecting  my  thoughts 
on  the  soul,  &c.,  in  my  answers  to  Richard  Baddaly,  John  Hardy,  and  others. 

John  Hardy. — I  should  have  published  his  letter  if  I  had  thought  it  at 
all  necessary ;  but  after  seeing  Mrs.  Ponntain's  establishment  for  myself,  and 
stating  the  remilt  in  The  People,  I  considered  that  I  had  done  all  that  was 
necessary,  either  to  vindicate  Mr.  Hardy's  character,  or  do  justice  to  Mrs. 
Fountain's  establishment.  And  I  think  so  still.  No  one  could  think  that  I 
considered  Mr.  Hardy  had  either  been  mistaken  in  his  statements,  or  been 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  my  readers,  after  seeing  my  own  recom- 
jnendation  of  the  establishment  to  vbich  his  letter  referred. 


To  Caxton,  Whitby. — I  have  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  principal  part  of  my 
books  and  tracts.  I  expect  to  publish  a  new  and  complete  catalogue  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  People  is  )iot  the  only  periodical  I  am  now  publishing.  I  publish 
monthly  the  iJe/ormer's  Companion  to  the  Almanacs,  and  yearly,  the  Re- 
former's Almanac.  I  am  not  publishing  the  Christian  or  the  Evangelical 
Befcmner.  The  Christian  is  complete  in  four  volumes ;  2s.  6d.  a  volume. 
The  Evangelical  Seformer  is  complete  in  three  volumes. 

I  will  name  some  of  my  tracts  and  publications  in  The  People,  occasion- 
ally.' 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  man  can  be  hurt,  according  to  law,  for  distributing 
tracts  at  the  door  of  a  chapel  where  opposite  views  are  taught.  He  would, 
however,  be  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  for  speaking  in  a  chapel  during  the- 
sermon,  or  at  any  other  time  during  what  is  called  public  worship. 

To  W.  C. — I  have  only  published  three  volumes  of  the  Library  to  which  you 
refer,  namely,  Interesting  Memoirs  and  Docmnents  relating  to  American  Slch- 
very ;  the  Life  of  William  Penn  ;  and,  a  Popular  Introduction  to  Astro- 
nomy. I  have  published  a  great  number  of  other  works  on  different  subjects, 
all  of  which  can  be  had  either  of  me  or  of  my  agents,  or  perhaps  of  the  book- 
sellers generally,  through  Mr.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster 
I!ow,  London.  The  Library  volumes  are  Is.  each,  bound  in  cloth.  The  prices 
of  my  other  works  may  be  seen  from  the  Reformer's  Almanac  for  1849. 

To  E.  S.,  Manchester. — I  cannot  make  use  of  your  letter  respecting  Vir- 
ginia. A  portion  of  the  letter,  as  you  are  aware,  is  torn  off,  and  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  that  part. 

To  A  CoKSTANT  Eeaiiek,  Stourbridge. — I  have  read^the  paragraph  in  the  Ten 
Hours'  Messenger,  to  which  you  refer  ;  but  I  cannot  insert  it  in  The  People, 
unless  I  had  the  testimony  of  parties  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  to  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

To  A  CoNSTAST  READER,  Felling. — I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  good 
American  newspapers.  I  never  see  any  very  good  ones  myself.  The  Libe- 
rator, the  North  Star,  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  are  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  They  give  comparatively  little  general  Ame- 
rican news.  Any  of  those  papers  can  be  had  through  Mr.  E.  D.  Webb,  Great 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin.  Send  him  money  for  a  year's  subscription  before- 
hand, and  he  will  transmit  it  to  America,  and  order  the  paper  to  be  sent  to 
you  direct. 


CHARTIST  VICTIM  FUND. 

Dear  Sir,  — 

I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Chartist  Association  to  for- 
ward to  you  their  sincere  thanks,  for  the  able  lecture  you  delivered  on  Sunday 
last,  and  to  send  an  account  of  the  sum  realized,  and  how  it  was  appropriated, 
viz  : — Received  at  Door,  £7  48.  6d. 

£.   s.    d. 

Sent  to  Victim  Fund 5     0     0 

Kent  of  Hall  0    7     6 

Bills  and  Posting  0  12     6 

Mr.  Barker's  Expenses       0  18     0 

Postage  Stamps  for  Kirkdale  Prisoners         0     3     0 

.  To  Fund  for  AVrit  of  Error  in  Mr.  McDouall's  Case       0    2  10 
Money  Orders  and  Stamps      0    0    8 


Higher  Lords  Hill. 


£7    4     6 
I  remain  yours  truly, 

Jaxes  Coopeb. 


Subscriptions  for  tbe  Defence  Fund. 

By  Job  Armitage,  Beriy  Brow : — Thomas  Beaumont,  Is. ;  Joseph  Wood,  .3d- 


NOW  PUBLISHING,  IN  "WTEEKLY  PENNY  NUMBERS, 

r|-(HE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  FROM  METHODISM  TO  CHRISTIAN- 
JL      ITY.     The  work  is  an  Autobiography,  and  will  contain  the  Conversion. 

Justification,  New  Birth,  Sanctification,  and  final  Deliverance  of  the  Pilgrim  ^ 

with  Notices  of  Revivals,  Revivalists,  Doctrines,  Discipline,   Preachers  and 

People,  kc,  &c. 
Dedicated  to  the  Rei:  Robert  2fetclm,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Conference. 


London  :  W.  M.  Clark,  17,  Warwick  Lane.   Leeds  ;  John  Cooke,  and  a^  Boohj 
sellers  and  News-agents 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 


THE  PEOPLE: 

THEIR  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES,  THEIR  DUTIES  AND  THEIR 

INTERESTS. 


No.  40.  Vol.  I.] 


[Prick  Onb  Pbnny. 


ARK    THE 

WORKING  CLASSES  PREPARED   FOR  THE  SUFFRAGE  ? 

AND 

WOULD  THEY  USE  IT  PKOPEELY  IF  THEY  HAD  IT? 


These  questions  were  proposed  to  me  some  time  ago  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  friendly  correspondent.  They  are  questions  of  great  im- 
portance, and  ought  to  be  fairly  answered.     My  answer  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  working  classes  are  not  all  alike.  Some  are  better  prepared 
for  the  Suffrage  than  others.  In  this  they  resemble  the  middle 
classes.  Their  intelligence  and  virtue  differ,  as  much  as  their  faces 
differ. 

2.  Many  among  the  working  classes  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  the 
Suffrage  as  one  could  wish  them  to  be  ;  nor  would  they  perhaps,  if 
they  had  it,  make  so  good  a  use  of  it  as  one  could  wish.  But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  the)'  ought  \o  be  denied  the  Suffrage.  If  the 
Suffrage  were  to  be  refused  to  all  who  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  it 
as  they  ovght  to  be,  it  would  have  to  be  refused  to  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  at  present  have  it.  Does  my  friend  believe  that 
all  the  electors  in  the  aristocratic  boroughs,  or  all  the  electors  in  the 
counties,  are  prepared  for  the  Suffrage  ?  Does  he  think  that  they  pos- 
sess sufficient  knowledge  of  men  and  government  ?  Does  he  think 
that  they  are  sufficiently  well  instructed  on  the  subject  of  national 
welfare  ?  Does  he  think  that  they  possess  sufficient  virtue  to  secure 
them  against  bribes  and  intimidation  ?  Does  he  think  that  they  have 
the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  and  the  necessary  amount  of  vir- 
tue, to  enable  and  dispose  them  to  use  the  Suffrage  on  all  occasions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and 
their  kind  ?  Does  he  think  that  there  are  no  ignorant,  prejudiced, 
fanatical,  superstitious,  intolerant  men  to  be  found  amongst  the  pre- 
sent electors  in  the  boroughs  and  counties  1  Does  he  think  that  there 
are  no  selfish,  drunken,  licentious,  abandoned,  unprincipled  men  who 
are  prepared  to  make  merchandise  of  their  political  power,  or  sell  their 
votes  to  the  highest  bidder  ?  Does  he  think  that  the  electors  in  the 
boroughs  and  counties  used  the  Suffrage  as  they  ought  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ?  Does  he  think  that  the  men  whom  they  elected  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament, were  the  wisest,  the  ablest,  and  the  best  that  could  be  found  ? 
Does  he  think  that  the  electors  evinced  either  the  greatest  knowledge 
or  the  highest  virtue  in  the  last  election  ?  If  he  does,  he  is,  in  my 
judgment,  infinitely  wrong.  My  conviction  is,  that  the  great  mass, 
— the  great  majority  of  the  present  electors,  both  in  boroughs  and 
counties,  and  especially  in  the  small  arisloa-atic  boroughs,  and  in  the 
thinly  jieopled  counties,  are  far  more  unfit, — aye,  infinitely  more  unfit 
for  the  Suffi-age,  than  the  generahty  of  the  working  classes.  They 
have,  for  ages  past,  used  the  Suffrage  in  a  far  more  foolish  and  mis- 
chievous manner  than  the  working  classes  could  be  induced  to  use  it. 

The  question  therefore  should  not  be,  are  the  working  classes  pre- 
pared for  the  Suffrage,  and  would  they  vse  it  properly  if  they  had  it  ? 
But,  are  the  working  classes  as  well  prepared  for  the  Suffrage  as  those 
who  at  present  have  it ;  and  would  they  use  it  as  well  if  they  possessed 
it  ?  Or  the  question  might  be  put  in  this  form  ;  are  the  working 
classes  better  prepared  for  the  Suffrage  than  those  electors  who  at 
present  return  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  would 


they,  if  they  had  the  Suffrage,  use  it  better  than  those  electors  ?  Put 
the  question  in  this  way,  and  I  will  answer  at  once,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  are  better  prepared  for  the  Suffrage  than  those  who  at  pre- 
sent choose  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  the 
working  classes  would  use  the  Suffrage  better, — infinitely  better,  than 
those  electors  do. 

There  is  no  comparison,  either  in  point  of  intelligence  or  virtue, 
between  the  working  classes  generally,  and  the  men  who  at  present  elect 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  men  who  at  present 
choose  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  are,  generally  speaking, 
amongst  the  most  ignorant  and  unprincipled  people  in  the  country. 
The  great  majority  of  them  neither  know  nor  care  what  kind  of  per- 
sons they  return  to  Parliament.  AU  they  care  for  is,  to  please  their 
aristocratic  landlords,  and  thus  secure  their  houses  and  their  farms,  or 
obtain  a  bribe.  They  have  no  more  concern  for  the  interests  of  their 
countrj-,  than  they  have  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  African  wilderness. 
They  care  for  themselves,  for  their  own  earthly  interests,  and  they  care 
for  little  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  working  classes,  to  a  great  extent,  are  an 
intelligent  and  a  virtuous  class  of  men.  They  are  not  so  intelligent 
as  they  might  be  ;  nor  are  they  all  so  pure,  so  virtuous,  so  disinterest- 
ted,  so  courageous  as  they  ought  to  be.  Some  of  them  are  drunkards, 
and  some  of  them  are  bigots.  But  as  a  class,  they  are  incompar- 
ably superior  to  the  mass  of  those  electors  who  at  present  choose  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  no  disposition  whatever 
to  /latter  the  working  classes.  I  have  no  disposition  whatever  to 
shrink  from  uttering  the  truth  respecting  them.  I  never  hesitate  to 
denounce  intemperance  or  bigotry  wherever  I  may  see  them.  I  never 
shrink  from  declaring  the  truth,  whether  on  religion,  politics,  or 
morals ;  either  in  my  writings  or  in  my  lectures  ;  however  hardl  y 
it  may  bear  on  certain  portions  of  the  working  classes.  In  speak- 
ing therefore  thus  favourably  of  the  mass  of  the  working  classes, — 
in  declaring  my  conviction  that  they  are  incomparably  more  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous  than  the  ninety  thousand  electors  who  at  present 
return  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  influenced  by 
none  but  the  purest  motives.  I  speak  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
simple  truth.  The  working  classes  generally  are  both  better  informed 
and  better  disposed,  both  rtiore  intelligent  and  more  virtuous,  incom- 
parably more  intelligent  and  virtuous,  than  those  who  at  present  have 
in  their  power  the  destines  of  this  great  empire.  They  are  better  in- 
formed on  almost  every  subject.  They  are  better  informed  on  religious, 
moral  and  philosophical  matters.  They  are  infinitely  better  acquainted 
with  the  principles  oi  government, — with  the  science  of  human  welfare, 
as  well  as  with  the  character  and  merits  of  those  persons  in  the  political 
world  who  at  present  engage  the  special  attention  of  mankind.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  all  respects,  better  qualified  for  the  Suffrage,  than 
those  who  at  present  elect  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  they  would,  if  they  had  the  Suffrage,  make  an  incalculably  better 
ii.se  of  it,  than  those  who  at  present  possess  it. 

I  have  not  therefore  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  would 
vote  for  Universal  Suffrage  at  once.  I  should  vote  for  Universal 
Suffrage  without  the  shghtest  hesitation  or  misgiving.  I  should  feel 
the  fullest  assurance,  that  in  doing  so,  I  was  acting  in  accordance  with 
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the  best  interests  of  my  country  and  my  kind.  I  should  feel  the 
fullest  assurance,  that  I  was  contributing  to  the  overthrow  of  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  and  to  the  regeneration  of  cur  political  and 
social  institutions.  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  doubt,  that  I  was 
placing  the  power  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  men,  who  would  use 
it  infinitely  better  than  those  who  at  present  have  it.  I  should  not 
have  the  slightest  doubt,  that  in  voting  for  Universal  Suffrage,  I  was 
contributing  most  effectually  towards  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  towards  the  establishment  of  truth  and  righteousnes, 
towards  the  regeneration  of  my  country  and  my  kind. 

I  am  as  satisfied  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  that  if  the  Suffrage 
were  granted  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  they  would  send 
a  better  set  of  men  to  the  House  of  Commons,  than  have  entered 
that  House  for  centuries  past.  I  am  persuaded,  that  they  would  send 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  number  of  men  better  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  government,  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
masses,  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness,  more 
friendly  to  freedom  and  to  peace,  more  bent  on  justice  and  economy, 
more  wishful  to  abolish  bad  laws,  and  to  enact  good  ones  in  their 
stead,  more  intelligent,  more  able,  and  more  virtuous  men,  than  have 
represented  the  people  of  this  country  for  generations  past.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  that  if  the  Suffrage  were  granted  to  the  working 
classes  of  this  country,  they  would  elect  as  their  representatives,  a 
number  of  men  who  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  improve  indefinitely 
the  condition  and  the  prospects  of  the  people  of  these  realms.  I 
feel  assured,  that  if  the  working  classes  of  this  country  had  the  Suf- 
frage, they  both  could  and  would  effect  such  reforms,  as  would  anni- 
hilate paui>erism  altogether,  lessen  the  expenditure  of  the  country  one 
half,  and  effect  such  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation,  as  would  not 
only  greatly  relieve  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry,  but  secure 
employment  and  good  wages  to  all  that  were  willing  to  work,  and 
double,  treble,  and  quadruple  the  productions  of  the  soil, 

I  am  sorry,  exceedingly  sorry,  that  the  middle  classes  should  not 
have  the  same  opinion  as  myself  on  this  subject.  I  am  sorry,  exceed- 
ingly soriy,  that  so  many  of  them  should  suspect  and  distrust  the 
working  classes.  I  am  sorry  that  so  many  of  them  should  identify 
themselves  or  ally  themselves  with  our  aristocratic  plunderers  and 
oppressors.  1  have  not  a  doubt  they  are  wrong.  And  sooner  or  later 
they  wUl  see  their  error.  They  are  standing  aloof  from  their  truest 
friends,  and  giving  their  influence  to  their  greatest  enemies.  The  Aris- 
tocrats are  enemies  both  to  the  middle  and  to  the  lower  classes.  They 
are  enemies  to  all.  They  are  enemies  even  to  themselves.  They  are 
a  curse  and  dishonour  to  their'  whole  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  working  classes  are  the  friends  and  bene- 
factors of  all,  and  would,  if  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
Suffrage,  employ  their  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
good  to  the  whole  community.  I  am  not  speaking  at  random.  I  utter 
only  what  I  know.  I  give  only  the  result  of  my  own  observation  and 
experience.  I  have  lived  and  moved  amongst  the  working  classes 
from  my  earliest  days.  If  any  man  in  the  country  is  in  a  position  to 
know  their  wishes, — if  any  man  in  the  country  is  in  a  position  to 
give  a  judgment  with  respect  to  their  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  their  intelligence^  and  virtue  as  bearing  on 
jiolitical  matters,  it  is,  in  my  my  judgment,  myself. 

I  may  add,  that  my  judgment  is  corroborated  by  the  judgment  of 
others  that  have  lived  and  moved  amongst  the  working  classes.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  individual  that  has  been  fairiy  identified  with  the 
working  classes,  who  is  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  similar  to  my 
own,  and  to  advocate  similar  political  measures. 

But  as  I  said,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  working  classes  are 
as  intelligent  and  virtuous  as  they  might  be,  or  as  they  might  to  be. 
There  is  room  for  vast  improvement  amongst  them.  Their  know- 
ledge is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  virtue  is 
neither  perfectly  developed  nor  universally  diffused  amongst  them.  I 
am  therefore  far  from  thinking  that  no  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to 


increase  their  knowledge  and  virtue.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  our 
only  object  should  be  to  secure  to  the  workbg  classes  their  political 
rights.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  every  friend  of  his  country  ought 
to  labour  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ability,  to  promote  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  of  all  classes.  I  have  no  high  opinion 
of  the  man  who  talks  eternally  to  the  working  classes  about  their  poli- 
tical rights,  and  never  says  a  word  to  them  about  their  political  and 
moral  duties.  I  am  far  from  approving  of  the  man  who  denounces 
ignorance  and  villany  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  screens 
them  or  connives  at  them  in  the  lower  classes.  And  I  am  far  from 
despising  or  disparaging  the  labours  of  those  who  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  masses. 
I  am  far  from  despising  or  disparaging  the  labours  of  the  Sunday 
School  teacher,  the  Temperance  reformer,  the  founder  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions,  the  advocates  of  national  education,  &c.,  &c.  I  respect 
and  honour  all  who  labour  for  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  their 
fellow- men,  whatever  may  be  the  sphere  in  which  they  move.  Nay, 
more,  I  take  a  delight  in  uniting  and  co-operating,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
with  all  who  labour  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
their  fellow-men.  I  join  with  the  advocates  of  temperance  in  endea- 
vouring to  promote  teetotalism.  I  join  with  the  advocates  of  educa- 
tion, in  endeavouring  to  establish  schools.  I  co-operate  with  the 
advocates  of  peace  and  retrenchment.  I  co-operate  with  the  founders 
of  Mechanics'  Institutions.  I  co-operate  with  the  founders  and  man- 
agers of  useful  tract  associations,  and  with  the  teachers  and  managers 
of  Sunday  Schools.  I  co-operate  with  all  those  parties,  and  many 
others  as  well.  I  co-operate  with  them  with  pleasure.  I  feel,  that 
in  promoting  temperance  and  peace,  in  spreading  knowledge  and  pro- 
moting virtue,  and  extending  the  blessings  of  education  and  science,  I 
am  doing  good  to  my  neighbours  in  every  possible  way,  and  furthering 
political  reforms  as  well.  I  am  as  anxious  therefore  to  enlighten  the 
minds,  to  improve  and  elevate  the  characters  of  the  working  classes, 
as  my  friend  and  correspondent.  In  this  we  are  perfectly  agreed.  I 
am,  however,  anxious  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  to  the  people  their 
political  rights  ;  to  raise  them  from  mere  subjects  into  citizens,  and 
give  them  the  rights  of  humanity. 

And  I  may  observe,  that  in  giving  men  their  rights,  we  are  both 
exercising  virtue  ourselves,  and  promoting  the  exercise  of  virtue  among 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  in  itritMolding  from  men  their  rights,  we 
are  both  exasperating  and  enraging  their  minds,  and  rendering  our- 
selves less  able  to  propagate  knowledge  and  virtue  ^amongst  them  by 
our  writings,  or  lectures,  or  private  conversation.  As  my  correspon- 
dent is  anxious  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  working  classes,  I  would  ask  him,  how  is  he  to  qualify  himself 
for  this  important  work  ?  By  standing  forward  and  opposing  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes  ?  By  stepping  forth 
and  lifting  up  his  voice  against  measures  for  granting  to  them  their 
rights  ?  The  truth  is,  if  I  were  to  oppose  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  working  classes,  I  should  never  expect  them  to  listen  to 
my  counsel  or  instruction  more.  I  should  expect,  if  I  spoke  to  them 
of  justice,  to  hear  them  cry,  'Physician,  heal  thyself.'  If  I  rebuked 
them  for  not  doing  unto  others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them, 
I  should  expect  them  to  exclaim,  '  Thou  hypocrite,  ^rsi  cast  the  beam 
out  of  thine  oien  eye,  and  then  begin  to  look  for  the  moat  in  thy  hro- 
iJier^s  eye.'  If  I  were  to  oppose  the  political  enfranchisement  of  the 
working  classes, — if  I  were  to  set  myself  against  a  measure  for  secur- 
ing to  them  their  social  and  pohtical  rights,  I  should  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  ever  being  able  to  do  them  any  good  by  my  lectures  or 
my  writings.  I  should  expect  them  to  look  on  me  with  indignation  and 
contempt,  and  to  spurn  my  writings  as  things  infectious  and  unendur- 
able. I  therefore  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  plead  for  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  people  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  I 
might  better  secure  their  attention  to  my  advice  and  counsel  on  other 
matters.  The  advocacy  of  the  people's  cause  is  not  only  a  duty  in 
itself,  but  is  necessary,  in  my  judgment,  as  a  means  of  qualifying  one- 
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self  for  being  the  iflstructor  and  benefactor  of  the  people  in  other 
respects.  I  ask  myself,  '  If  I  were  an  unenfranchised  working 
man, —  if  I  were  one  of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  ones, — if  I 
were  denied  all  management  in  my  own  or  my  country's  political 
affairs,  how  I  should  feel  towards  preachers,  lecturers,  or  writers, 
who  should  come  to  me  as  moral  instructors  and  reformers,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  refused  to  labour  to  obtain  for  me  my  rights, 
or  set  themselves  against  a  measure  for  securing  to  me  my  rights  ? 
I  say  I  ask  myself,  How  should  I  feel  towards  such  moral  or  religious 
instructors,  and  towards  their  lectures,  their  sermons,  and  their 
writings  1  How  should  I  feel  ?  I  should  be  disgusted  with  them. 
I  should  feel  indignant  at  them.  I  should  hardly  have  patience  to 
listen  to  them.  I  should  regard  them  as  amongst  the  most  ignorant 
or  hypocritical  of  their  race.  I  should  say  to  them  at  once,  what  do 
you  mean,  to  preach  justice  to  me,  and  practise  injustice  yourself? 
What  do  you  mean,  to  pretend  to  be  so  anxious  for  my  spiritual  and 
moral  improvement,  and  yet  to  deny  me  the  first  great  rights  of 
humanity  ?  What  do  you  mean,  to  preach  virtue  to  the  poor,  and  yet 
to  refuse  to  co-operate  with  your  neighbours,  in  rebuking,  exposing,  and 
abolishing  the  infinite  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  our  tyrants  ?  What 
do  you  mean,  to  pretend  to  so  much  charity,  when  you  do  not  even 
give  evidence  of  common  honesty  ?  Go  home,  thou  blind  leader  of 
the  blind.  Go  home,  thou  hypocritical  pretender.  Preach  first  to 
thyself,  and  tlien  come  and  preach  to  us.  Instruct  thyself,  in  the  first 
great  principles  of  equity,  and  then  come  and  preach  to  us  about  charity. 
I  can  neither  listen  to  your  lectures,  nor  pay  attention  to  your  writings, 
till  I  see  some  proof  of  your  honesty  :  till  I  have  some  evidence  that 
you  practise  yourself  the  virtue  which  you  profess  to  wish  others  to  prac- 
tise. I  will  not  say  that  I  should  hate  such  a  man  ;  but  I  should  go  as 
near  to  hating  him  as  I  durst.  I  should  despise  him.  I  should  pity 
him.  I  should  loathe  him.  I  should  warn  my  countrymen  against 
him. 

And  I  know,  as  well  as  I  know  that  I  live,  that  these  are  the  feel- 
ings with  which  the  mass  of  the  working  classes  regard  the  teachers 
and  preachers  and  writers,  who  refuse  to  assist  them  to  obtain  their 
rights,  or  who  join  the  tyrants  to  perpetrate  the  oppressions  and  in- 
iquities under  which  they  groan.  What  do  the  working  classes  care 
for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  1  As  much  as  they  care  for 
the  braying  of  an  ass  on  a  common,  or  the  growling  of  a  bear  in  a 
menagerie, — as  much  as  they  care  for  the  veriest  quack  that  ever  at- 
tempted to  live  on  the  ignorance  and  miseries  of  his  fellows.  And 
what  do  they  care  for  the  sermons  and  lectures  and  writings  of  most 
other  ministers  ?  They  despise  them.  They  loathe  them.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  clergy  and  preachers  generally  show  little  or  no 
interest  in  their  political  enfranchisement  and  general  welfare. 

I  go  a  step  farther,  and  say,  that  some  despise  the  name  of  religion 
itself,  and  are  impatient  under  sermons  and  lectures  in  favour  of  re- 
ligion in  consequence  of  what  they  regard  as  the  profligacy  and  in- 
humanity of  preachers  and  professors. 

In  conclusion,  the  proper  course  is,  neither  to  neglect  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  nor  to  be  indifferent  to  their 
political  rights.  The  proper  course  is,  to  labour  to  obtain  for  the 
people,  that  which  is  their  due,  and  at  the  same  time  to  labour  for 
their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  We  ought  to  do  both. 
We  ought  both  to  unite  with  the  working  classes  in  their  efforts  to 
their  political  rights,  and  to  exert  ourselves  to  fit  them  for  rightly  dis- 
charging their  duties. 


CHRISTIANISED  INFIDELITY. 


A  friend  has  sent  me  a  sermon,  published  by  a  Methodist  preacher, 
in  which  the  preacher  says,  that  '  Barkerism  is  Christianised  In- 
fidelity.' Christianised  Infidelity  !  This  is  something  new  in 
the  world.  We  have  long  had  Infidelised  religion  ;  but  Christianised 
Infidelity  we  never  had  before. 


Some  of  my  friends  may  wish  to  know,  perhaps,  what  this  Chris- 
tianised Infidelity  really  is.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  give 
them  a  brief  statement  of  its  great  principles. 

1.  This  Christianised  Infidelity  teaches  that  there  is  one  God, 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  worlds, — the  Father  and  the  Friend  of 
all  mankind.  It  teaches  that  God  is  love,  and  that  he  governs  the 
world  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures. 

2.  It  teaches  that  God  does  not,  on  account  of  one  man's  sin,  commit- 
ted six  or  sixty  thousand  years  ago,  cause  every  human  being  to  come 
into  the  world  utterly  depraved  ;  in  the  image  of  the  devil  and  of  the 
brute  ;  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  and  liable,  on  account  of 
this  its  unavoidable  depravity,  to  everlasting  torments  in  hell.  It 
teaches,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  acts  on  principles  of  strict  equity, 
making  every  man  answerable  for  his  own  conduct,  and  for  his  own 
conduct  alone  :  neither  allowing  the  son  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father,  nor  the  father  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son. 

3.  It  teaches  that  God  makes  human  beings  now  as  good,  as  pure, 
and  as  perfect  as  he  ever  did  ;  that  he  is  as  kind  to  children  now 
coming  into  the  world,  as  he  was  to  the  first  formed  pair  ;  that  little 
children  are  as  truly  made  after  God's  own  image  as  were  the  first  of 
our  race,  and  that  a  man  may  say  with  propriety,  with  respect  to  lit- 
tle children,  '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

4.  This  Christianised  Infidelity  teaches  that  men  are  «o?  justi- 
fied or  saved  hy  faith  alone  ;  but  by  works  as  well  as  faith.  It  teaches 
that  faith  is  of  no  uae  except  so  far  as  it  produces  good  works.  It 
teaches  that  if  a  man  had  all  faith,  so  that  he  could  remove  moun- 
tains, and  had  not  charity,  he  would  be  nothing.  It  teaches  that  the 
more  faith  a  man  has,  the  greater  is  his  guilt,  if  he  does  not  keep 
God's  law,  and  live  to  benefit  his  fellow-men.  It  teaches  that  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  are  all  great  things  ;  but  that  the  greatest  of  all  the 
three  is  charity.  It  teaches  that  men  vnH  be  judged  and  rewarded, — 
or  that,  in  fact,  men  are  judged  and  rewarded  even  now,  according  to 
their  works  ;  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap  ; 
that  just  as  a  man  liveth  so  shall  he  fare  ;  that  with  what  measure  a 
man  metes,  it  shall  be  measured  to  him  again.  If  a  man  come  and 
ask  what  he  shall  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  this  Christianised  Infi- 
delity tells  him,  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself.  If  he  asks,  in  what  way  shall  I  show  my  love 
to  God  ?  It  answers,  '  by  living  to  do  good  to  your  fellow-men.'  If 
he  asks,  and  how  shall  I  show  my  love  to  my  fellow-men  ?  It  an- 
swers, '  by  the  same  means — by  doing  good  to  all  men  as  you  have 
opportunity, — or  by  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you.'  And  if  a  man  ask,  how  shall  I  know  that  I  am  a 
Christian  ?  It  answers,  '  by  this  may  you  know  that  you  are  a 
Christian,  if  you  love  the  brethren.'  By  this  shall  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  be  distinguished,  namely,  their  love  of  one  another,  and  their 
endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  race. 

5.  This  Christianised  infidelity  further  teaches,  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  the  Father,  and  that  that  one  God,  is  the  God  and  Father  of 
Jesus,  as  well  as  the  God  and  Father  of  mankind  at  large. 

6.  It  teaches,  that  God  delights  in  mercy, — that  he  takes  no 
pleasure  in  punishing  men,  and  that  especially  he  never  punishes  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty.  It  teaches  that  God  delights  to  forgive  men 
who  have  sinned  against  him,  when  they  abandon  their  sins  and 
return  to  the  ways  of  righteousness ;  and  that  when  he  forgives  a 
man,  he  never  does  it  in  consequence  or  in  consideration  of  the 
righteousness  or  suffering  of  some  other  person,  but  purely  in  con- 
sideration of  his  own  eternal  and  unbounded  love,  and  the  happy 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  man.  It 
teaches,  that  God  never  sells  pardons,  and  that  especially  he  never 
sells  them  for  blood,  or  pain,  or  agony  ;  but  that  he  pardons  freely, 
for  his  own  infinite  mercy's  sake. 

7.  It  also  teaches,  that  God  has  no  intention,  nor  ever  had  any  in- 
tention, of  keeping  the  incurably  rebellious  portion  of  his  children  for 
ever  alive,  and  subjecting  them  to  ceaseless  and  unutterable  torments, 
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world  without  end ;  but  that,  after  having  done  what  he  can  to 
reform  offenders,  he  will,  when  the  offender's  reformation  is  no  longer 
possible,  withdraw  from  the  offender  the  life  which  he  had  previously 
given  him,  and  discontinue  his  existence,  when  that  existence  can  no 
longer  be  a  blessing. 

8.  This  Christianised  infidelity  teaches  that  man  is  born  for 
LIBERTY  ; — that  all  oppression  and  tyranny  is  unnatural  ; — that  jus- 
tice and  truth  and  charity  are  binding  on  all  ; — that  it  is  as  wrong 
for  the  rich  to  rob  and  torture  the  poor,  as  it  is  for  the  poor  to  rob 
and  torture  the  rich, — that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  sin  for  the  rich  to 
rob  the  poor,  than  for  the  poor  to  rob  the  rich  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
greater  sin  for  the  idle  few  to  torture  or  destroy  the  industrious  many, 
than  it  would  be  for  the  industrious  many  to  torture  and  destroy  the 
idle  few. 

9.  It  teaches  that  man  was  made  for  knowledge,  for  virtue, 
and  for  bliss  ; — it  teaches,  that  every  man  should  endeavour,  both  to 
improve  and  perfect  his  own  character,  and  the  characters  of  those 
around  him  ; — that  every  man  should  endeavour  both  to  increase  in 
knowledge  and  in  virtue  daily  himself,  and  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  growth  of  virtue  amongst  all  his  fellow  creatures. 

10.  It  teaches  that  God  has  never  sent  a  surplus  population  into 
the  world  ;  and  that  if  any  portion  of  mankind  ever  languish  in  want 
and  wretchedness,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  defect  in  the 
government  of  the  world  by  God,  but  in  consequence  either  of  mis- 
cenduct  on  the  part  of  individuals,  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
governments. 

11.  It  teaches  that  all  men  should  make  it  their  study  and  their 
endeavour  to  free  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  from  ignorance  and 
error,  from  vice  and  villany ;  from  filth  and  wretchedness  ;  from 
want,  and  the  fear  of  want  ;  and  render  the  earth  on  which  God  has 
placed  them,  one  vast,  and  rich,  and  beautiful  paiadise. 

12.  It  teaches,  in  short,  that  as  God  is  good,  we  ought  to  be  like  him, 
and  that  we  ought  to  show  our  goodness  by  exerting  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  our  ability  to  annihilate  the  evil  that  exists  amongst 
men,  and  to  nurture  and  bring  to  perfection  the  good  that  is  amongst 
them  ;  that  earth,  with  its  countless  and  ever-increasing  multitudes  of 
inhabitants,  may  be  filled  with  the  riches  of  divine  goodness,  with 
the  blessings  of  health  and  joy  and  plenty,  and  with  all  the  joyous 
and  enrapturing  anticipations  and  foretastes  of  a  brighter  and  a 
happier  world.  This  is  what  the  Methodist  preacher  calls  Chris- 
tianised Infidelity. 


GREAT  INCONSISTENCY. 

Many  speak  against  physical  force  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who 
never  have  a  word  to  say  against  the  use  or  abuse  of  physical  force  on 
the  part  of  their  oppressors.  Yet  the  use  of  physical  force  for  the 
purpose  of  oppression  is  far  more  criminal  than  the  use  of  physical 
force  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  oppres- 
sion, and  establishing  right  and  liberty.  Some  preachers  say,  that  it  is 
altogether  unchristian  for  men  to  attempt  to  help  forward  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  reform  by  the  use  of  arms  :  how  unchristian  then  must  it 
be  for  men  to  aid  the  cause  of  tyranny  and  oppression  by  means  of 
arms  ? 

During  the  American  struggle  for  independence,  a  number  of 
Quakers  sent  forth  a  paper  among  the  people,  pretending  to  set  forth 
the  sin  of  fighting,  and  warning  tlieir  fellow  Quakers  against  taking 
any  part  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence.  But  those 
Quakers  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  their  paper  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  fighters,  who  were  endeavouring  to  crush  down  into 
eternal  bondage  an  inoffensive  and  a  growing  colony.  Those  Quakers 
set  forth,  that  it  was  God's  prerogative  alone  to  set  up  and  pull  down 
Governments,  and  recommended  the  people  to  leave  the  work  of  re- 
form and  revolution  to  God.  A  shrewd  politician  replied,  '  If  indeed 
you  think  it  God's  work  to  set  up  and  pull  down  Governments,  why 
do  you  not  leave  it  to  God  1     If  it  be  dangerous  or  wrong  for  men  to 


interfere  in  the  setting  up  or  pulling  down  of  Grovemments,  or  in 
struggles  which  have  for  their  object  any  change  or  revolution  in 
Governments,  why  do  you  interfere  ?  God  is  pulling  down  one 
Government  and  setting  up  another  here  in  America :  let  him  have 
his  way.  He  is  pulling  down  the  English  Government  and  setting 
up  a  native  American  Government : — he  is  pulling  down  the  tyrants, 
and  placing  men  of  righteousness  in  power : — he  is  doing  this  by 
means  of  the  armed  inhabitants  of  America.  Why  should  you  not 
allow  him  to  proceed  in  his  work  unmolested  ?  Ye  are  hypocrites,' 
said  this  shrewd  and  faithful  writer,  '  or  you  would  send  forth  your 
testimony  against  the  tyrants,  instead  of  sending  it  forth  only  against 
the  oppressed  in  their  honest  struggle  for  their  right. 

And  with  the  greatest  propriety  might  we  address  certain  preachers 
of  the  the  present  day  in  a  similar  strain.  Mr.  Slade,  of  Bolton,  in  a 
sermon  on  '  the  Sovereignty  of  God,'  contends,  that  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God  ; — that  all  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  But 
he  applies  his  doctrine  wholly  to  one  side.  He  makes  use  of  it  in  the 
most  partial  way  imaginable.  He  does  not  say,  the  American  Re- 
publican Government  is  of  God,  therefore,  let  no  Priest,  or  Aristocrat 
or  Royalist,  look  on  it  with  distrust  or  disapprobation.  He  does  not 
say,  the  Republican  Government  of  France  is  of  God  ;  his  providence 
has  set  it  up  ;  let  therefore  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family,  let  Guizot 
and  his  friends,  let  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  let  the 
Whig  and  the  Tory  Aristocrats,  let  our  English  and  German  Royahsts 
take  care  that  they  utter  not  a  word,  nor  lift  a  hand  against  it.  He 
does  not  say,  if  the  physical  force  Reformers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  can  succeed  in  placing  themselves  in  power,  in  laying  hold  of 
the  reins  of  Government,  their  success  will  be  a  proof  that  God  has 
called  them  to  rule  the  nation.  This  would  be  too  honest  and  impar- 
tial an  application  of  his  principles.  Nay,  nay  :  Mr.  Slade  can  only 
make  use  of  his  doctrine  as  a  terror  to  Reformers  and  a  prop  to 
oppressers.  He  can  say  nothing  in  favour  of  liberty.  All  that  he 
utters  is  in  favour  of  tyranny.  Not  a  hint  does  he  give  that  Bepub- 
lica/i  Governments  are  sacred.  The  object  and  drift  of  his  whole 
sermon  is,  to  make  the  impression  that  Royalty  and  Aristocracy,  or 
tyranny,  whatever  be  its  name,  is  the  only  thing  that  is  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  God  ;  and  that  the  lich  and  great,  the  spurious  nobility  and 
abandoned  royalty,  are  the  only  parties  whose  interests  God  is  dis- 
posed t  o  favour  or  promote. 

THE  LEEDS  MERCURY  AGAIN, 

OR,  GREAT  THIEVES   AND  LITTLE  ONES. 


The  editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  some  time  ago,  after  stating  that 
some  unknown  party  or  parties  had  been  stealing  a  quantity  of  tur- 
nips from  the  field  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  lamented  that  any  one 
should  he  found  so  depraved  as  to  wish  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  other 
people's  industry.  The  editors  of  the  Mercury  appeared  to  think,  or  at 
least  they  spoke  a.s  if  they  thought,  that  for  people  to  wish  to  live  on  the 
fruit  of  other  people's  industry,  was  a  mean,  a  disgraceful,  and  a  wicked 
thing.  They  did  however  speak,  as  if  the  only  people  who  showed  .so 
vile  a  disposition,  were  here  and  there  a  pickpocket  and  highwaymen 
or  two,  and  a  few  contemptible  robbers  of  neighbouring  fields  and  gar- 
dens, hiding  themselves  under  the  shades  of  night,  and  timidly  shrinking 
from  the  eye  of  their  neighbours.  Are  the  editors  of  the  Mercury  cor- 
rect ?  They  are  right  enough  in  considering  it  a  mean  and  dishonest 
thing  for  persons  to  wish  tolive  on  the  fruits  of  other  people's  labour ; 
but  are  they  right  in  supposing  that  there  are  none  who  manifest  this 
wretched  and  infamous  disposition  but  a  few  poor  thieves  that  prowl 
about  by  night,  and  cavvy  away  from  their  neighbours'  fields  a  sack 
or  barrow  full  of  turnips  ? 

Alas  !  the  few  poor  thieves  over  whose  depravity  the  editors  of  the 
Mercury  mourn,  are  neither  the  only  persons  who  show  a  disposition 
to  live  on  the  fruits  of  other  people's  industry,  nor  are  they  the  worst 
class  of  such  persons.  If  the  editors  of  the  Mercury  had  looked  about 
them  properly,  they  would  have  seen  vast  numbei's  who  manifest  this 
mean  and  unmanly  disposition.  The  editors  of  the  Mercury,  some  time 
ago,  declared,  that  a  certain  Aristocrat  had  exhibited  an  example  of  aU 
possible  virtue,  yet  this  same  Aristocrat  has  lived  on  the  products  of  other 
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people's  industry  all  his  life  long,  and  has  never  shown  the  least  dis- 
position or  intention  to  do  otherwise. 

The  editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  sliowed  a  very  great  respect  for  the 
House  of  Wentworth  some  time  ago.  Though  that  family  sought  to 
place  an  ignorant  and  [shiftless  youth  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
the  representative  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  they  still  showed 
very  great  reluctance  to  oppose  them,  and  seemed,  at  one  time,  horror- 
struck  at  the  idea  of  any  one  speaking  disrespectfully  of  them  :  yet 
Fitzwilliam  and  his  family  have  Uved  on  the  products  of  other  people's 
industry,  from  the  first.  And  they  show  a  disposition  to  continue  to 
do  so. 

The  editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  are  exceedingly  careful  to  speak 
very  respectfully  of  the  Queen,  and  of  her  husband.  Prince  Albert. 
They  are  also  exceedingly  careful  to  speak  very  respectfully  of  Leopold, 
once  husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  now  King  of  Belgium  ;  of 
Adelaide,  once  the  wife  of  King  William  the  IV.,  and  now  Queen 
Dowager ;  and  of  all  the  royal  family.  Yet  all  these  parties  show  that 
horrible  disposition  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  other  people's  industry. 
They  are  living  on  the  fruits  of  other  people's  industry.  They  have 
lived  on  the  produce  of  other  people's  industry  from  the  day  of  their 
birth  :  and  they  show  a  disposition  to  live  thus  to  the  last. 

And  these  are  not  the  only  persons  who  show  this  unmanly  dispo- 
sition. The  whole  of  our  Aristocrats, — from  the  Iron  Duke  to  the 
wiry  Baronet,  show  the  same  disposition.  They  all  live  on  the  products 
of  other  people's  industry.  And  strange  to  say,  they  are  not  content, 
like  the  miserable  night  prowlers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  to  live 
only  PARTLY  on  the  products  of  other  people's  industry,  and  partly  on 
the  products  of  their  own  :  they  show  a  disposision  to  live  wholly  on 
the  products  of  other  people's  industry.  They  refuse  to  produce  any- 
thing for  themselves.  They  will  neither  build  themselves  a  house,  nor 
make  themselves  furniture.  They  wiU  neither  cultivate  the  land,  nor 
scatter  the  seed,  nor  reap  the  crops,  nor  grind  the  corn,  nor  bake  the 
bread.  They  will  neither  make  their  own  clothes,  nor  mend  their  own 
shoes.  They  will  do  nothing.  The  few  poor  night  prowlers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  who  give  the  editors  of  the  Mercuri/  such  sad 
concern,  will  go  and  gather  the  turnips,  and  take  them  home,  and  perhaps 
<?ook  them  for  their  dinner,  or  chop  them  for  their  cattle.  But  the 
Aristocrats  will  do  none  of  those  things. 

And  what  is  woree,  those  Aristocrats  are  not  content  with  living  on 
the  fruits  of  other  people's  industry  in  a  common  ov  frugal  v/ay.  They 
live  most  extravagantly.  They  frequently  consume  as  much  as  would 
support  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  even  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who 
live  on  the  products  of  their  own  industry.  The  few  poor  night 
prowlers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  whose  depravity  so  grievously 
afflicts  the  editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  live  probably  on  lOs.  or  1.5s.  a 
week,  perhaps  on  less.  Some  of  them  very  probably  live  on  Ss.  or  Gs. 
a  week,  and  some  on  even  less  than  that.  But  our  aristocratic  day 
thieves,  cost  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  some  of  them  even 
hundreds  of  thousands  a  year.  Adelaide,  the  Queen  Dowager,  has  a 
hundred  thousand  a  year  allowed  her,  besides  large  houses,  and  parks 
and  gardens  sufficient  to  support  her  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times 
over.  The  Queen  and  her  family  have  upwards  of  a  million  a  year  ; 
and  some  of  the  Aristocrats  have  not  much  less.  They  are  extravagant 
beyond  all  measure,  and  almost  beyond  the  conception  of  people  gener- 
ally. Too  idle  to  build  themselves  a  cottage,  they  claim  for  themselves 
large  halls  and  splendid  palaces.  Too  idle  to  make  themselves  a  stool, 
they  sit  on  satin  bottomed  cliairs,  and  loll  on  velvet  gilded  sofas.  Too 
idle  to  make  themselves  a  crib,  their  beds  are  hung  with  richest  tapestry, 
and  stuffed  with  finest  down.  Too  idle  to  touch  either  the  distaff  or 
the  loom,  they  clothe  themselves  in  pui-ple  and  gold,  and  deck  them- 
selves with  costliest  ornaments.  Too  idle  either  to  sow  or  to  reap,  they 
indulge  in  the  richest  delicacies.  Never  mortals  gave  fuller  evidence  of 
a  disposition  to  live  on  the  products  of  other  people's  industry  ;  and 
never  did  mortals  exhibit  more  extravagance  and  intemperance  in  their 
way  of  living. 

I  would  ask,  how  it  is  that  the  editors  of  the  Mercury  should  seem  so 
concerned  that  a  few  individuals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  should 
show  this  disposition  to  live  on  the  products  of  other  people's  industry, 
and  yet  show  no  concern  when  our  Aristocrats  and  Princes  should  man- 
ifestthis  unmanly  disposition  1  Is  that  which  is  mean  and  unmanly  in 
one  individual,  excusable  or  honourable  in  another.  Is  that  which  is  a 
vice  in  the  weak,  a  virtue  in  the  strong?  Is  that  which  is  criminal  in 
a  man  of  no  title,  excusable  in  a  Prince  or  an  Aristocrat  ?  Is  the  nature 
of  a  man's  deeds  to  be  estimated  according  to  his  rank  or  condition  in 
society  ?    What  do  our  editors  mean  1    Is  it  wrmg  for  a  man  to  wish  to 


live  on  the  fruits  of  other  people's  industry  ?  If  so,  why  do  they  not 
reprobate  our  Princes  and  Aristocrats  1  Is  it  right  for  men  to  >vish  to 
live  on  the  fruits  of  other  people's  industiy  1  If  so,  why  do  they  blame 
the  poor  creatures  who  steal  from  the  fields  in  their  neighbourhood  an 
occasional  sack  full  or  barrow  full  of  turnips  ?  If  it  be  right  in  Princes 
or  Aristocrats  to  live  on  the  produce  of  other  people's  industry,  it  is 
right  in  other  people  to  do  so.  If  it  be  wrong  for  common  people  to 
live  on  the  produce  of  other  people's  industry,  it  is  wi'ong  in  our  Aris- 
tocrats and  Princes  to  do  so. 

We  think  the  editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  perfectly  right  in  de- 
nouncing this  practice  of  living  on  other  men's  industry.  We  only 
think  them  wrong  in  limiting  their  denunciations  to  men  of  a  particular 
class.  We  think  our  editors  do  well  to  denounce  the  disposition  to  live  on 
the  products  of  other  people's  industry  ;  but  we  think  they  do  wrong  in 
being  so  partial  in  the  application  of  their  denunciations.  We  regard 
respect  of  persons  as  a  sin.  We  like  to  see  men  just  and  impartial  in 
their  reproofs.  To  rebuke  a  smaller  offender,  and  not  rebuke  a  greater 
one,  is  itself  an  offence.  And  this  is  the  conduct  ot  our  Mercury 
editors. 

We  cannot  hesitate  to  declare,  that  we  regard  our  Princes  and  Aris- 
tocrats as  a  set  of  mean,  unmanly,  and  dishonest  people.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  we  regard  them  as  an  unprincipled  gang  of  thieves. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  regard  them  as  the  most  inexcusable, 
the  most  unprincipled,  the  most  injurious  of  thieves.  They  not  only 
live  on  the  fruits  of  other  people's  industry,  but  they  live  in  the  greatest 
extravagance.  They  not  only  live  on  the  products  of  other  people's 
industry,  but  they  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  cripple  people's  industry. 
They  not  only  consume  what  they  are  too  idle  to  produce,  but  they 
check  production  itself.  They  not  only  revel  in  infinite  abundance, 
at  the  expense  of  other  people's  industr'y,  but  actually  reduce  to  starva- 
tion the  people  who  produce  the  abundance  in  which  they  revel.  And 
they  are  the  idlest,  and  the  most  inexcusable  and  dishonourable  thieves- 
in  God's  wide  world.  They  will  not  even  do  the  work  of  robbing  for 
themselves.  They  must  compel  their  neighbours  to  do  it  for  them. 
The  man  whom  the  editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  denounce  for  stealing 
his  neigliboux-'s  turnips,  would  very  likely  wheel  his  own  barrow,  or 
carry  his  own  sack,  and  pluck  up  the  turnips,  and  carry  them  home  ; 
but  our  wholesale  princely  and  aristocratic  thieves  will  do  nothing,  or 
worse  than  nothing.  They  will  join  their  counsels  for  keeping  their  plun- 
dered ones  at  bay,  and  securing  to  themselves  liberty  to  plunder  for  the- 
future.  They  will  join  their  counsels,  and  employ  a  small  portion  of 
their  plunder  in  maintaining  their  present  possessions,  and  defending 
their  right  to  plunder.  They  will  counsel  or  coerce  the  plundered  ones,  and 
if  they  venture  to  complain  or  ask  for  their  own  again,  let  slip  at  them 
the  dogs  of  war.  But  as  for  work,  they  appear  to  hate  it  and  shun  it  like 
death.  They  are  the  idlest  and  the  cruellest,  the  most  shameless  and 
impudent,  the  most  wholesale  and  unprincipled  thieves  that  ever  lived 
on  the  produce  of  other  people's  industry  since  the  world  began. 

Yet  the  editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
them.  It  is  the  timid,  the  retail,  the  comparatively  innocent  thief,  that 
steals  a  barrow  full  or  a  sack  full  of  turnips  by  night,  to  save  himself 
and  his  children  perhaps  from  starvation,  at  which  the  editors  of  the 
Leeds  Mercury  shake  their  heads.  The  bold,  the  shameless,  the  mid-day 
thieves, — the  men  that  plunder  millions, — the  men  that  plunder  the 
poor, — the  men  who  plunder  all, — the  men  tliat  rob  the  poor  of  their 
very  means  of  subsistence, — the  men  who  will  not  allow  the  poor  to 
produce  one  half  of  what  they  gladly  would  produce,  and  who,  when 
they  have  prevented  them  from  producing  as  much  as  they  would  have 
produced,  with  lieartless  cruelty  take  away  from  them  so  much  as  to 
leave  them  to  languish  and  to  die  of  want, — these  men  tlie  editors  of 
the  Mercury  allow  to  go  on  in  their  cruelties  and  crimes  unrebuked 
and   unadmonished. 

Will  the  Editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  say  that  our  Aristocrats 
and  Princes  may  live  upon  the  products  of  other  people's  industry 
without  guilt  ?  If  so,  we  ask,  why  then  may  not  others  do  the  same 
without  guilt  ?  What  is  there  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Ai-istocrats 
to  render  that  innocent  and  honourable  when  done  by  tliem,  which  is 
mean  and  villanous  VFhen  done  by  others  \  Let  our  Editors  attempt  a 
reply.  We  only  wish  for  truth.  If  they  can  prove  that  it  is  right  for 
an  aristocrat  to  live  on  the  products  of  other  people's  industry,  while 
it  is  wrong  for  other  people  to  do  so,  we  are  willing  to  be  convinced. 
Meanwhile,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  if  living  on  other  people's  in- 
dustry be  dishonourable  in  any  one,  it  is  still  more  dishonourable  in  our 
aristocrats.  Many  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ivre  in 
such  a  condition,  that  they  cannot,  at  present,  lire  on  the  products  of  their 
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ovM  industry.  Our  aristocratic  tj'rants  have  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
country  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them,  in  tlie  present 
state  of  things,  to  produce  anything  to  live  upon  by  their  own  industry. 
But  the  Aristocrats  mip/it  live  on  the  products  of  their  own  indnstry,  if 
they  were  so  disposed.  They  have  lands  in  theii-  possession,  from  which 
they  could  raise  sufficient  to  support  both  themselves  and  a  number  of 
th  eir  neighbours.  But  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  theother  people  of  Great 
Britainand  Ireland,  have  not  any  land  in  their  possession.  The  Aristocrats 
have  cmbe-ded  the  land.  They  not  only  take  away  the  products  of  other 
people's  industry,  but  even  take  away,  or  monopolize  the  very  land,  from 
which  alone  the  people  can  produce  the  means  of  their  subsistence.  Mv 
opinion  is,  that  of  all  the  guilty  men  that  ever  sinned, — that  of  all  the 
unmanly  thieves  that  ever  robbed, — that  of  all  the  cruel  and  heartless 
plunderers  that  ever  plundered, — that  of  all  the  impudent  and  shame- 
less wretches  that  ever  practised  theft, — that  of  all  the  vile  and  unmanly 
creatures  that  ever  violated  tlie  laws  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  God, 
no  greater  sinners,  no  viler  thieves,  no  more  shameless  or  impudent  cri- 
minals, no  more  unnatural  or  infernal  profligates  can  be  found  in  this 
wide  world,  or  in  the  world's  past  history,  than  these  same  Ai-istocrats 
and  Princes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

As  I  said,  if  our  editors  of  the  Leeds  Merairv,  who  are  so  indignant  at 
the  poor  turnip  stealers,  can  give  me  any  instruction, — can  supply  me 
with  any  information  calculated  to  make  me  more  correct  and  rational 
in  my  judgment,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it.  I  wish  to  be  enlightened. 
I  love  the  truth  above  aU  other  things.  And  rectitude  and  honesty  I 
love.  But  I  am  sorry  that  facts  should  be  such  as  to  oblige  me  to  say, 
that  I  see  no  chance  of  being  better  informed  or  enlightened  on  this  me- 
lancholy subject,  or  of  having  my  opinions  changed  with  respect  to  those 
whom  I  am  bound  to  describe  as  the  greatest  of  all  sinners,  the  worst  of 
all  thieves,  the  vilest  of  all  transgressors,  the  most  shameless  of  all  pro- 
fligates, the  most  heartless  and  outrageous  enemies  both  of  God  and 
man. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  EMIGRANT  JUST  STARTING  FROM 
LIVERPOOL. 

Leeds  Street,  Liverpool,  Janm-y  26/7i,  1849. 

Beak  Fathek  and  Mother, 

As  I  understand  we  shall  get  off  the  dock  to-morrow,  I  drop 
you  a  few  Unes. 

You  have  no  doubt  read  what  I  have  sent  to  my  dear  wife,  so  that  I  need 
not  repeat  it.  I  may  however  remark,  that  however  much  Mr.  Barker  has  led  me 
astray  on  other  subjects,  he  certainly  has  not  led  me  astray  in  that  of  choosing 
a  lodging  house.  I  have  been  most  kindly  treated,  well  lodged,  and  an  excel- 
lent second  class  berth  found  at  steerage  price.  He  directs  well,  so  far,  for 
America,  however  he  may  direct  for  heaven.  Were  it  not  for  such  men  as 
Joseph  Barker,  poor  emigrants,  as  well  as  poor  stayers  at  home,  might  be 
cheated  and  plundered  without  end,  for  the  priests  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  stoop  to  such  things.  If  they  took  a  little  more  pains  in  seeking  the  tem- 
poral welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  perhaps  more  regard  would  be  paid  to  the 
pains  which  they  take  in  seeking  their  spiritual  welfare.  But  it  would  not  suit 
their  purpose,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  lose  the  favour  of  those  whose  favour  they 
live  to  gain.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  find  out  their  mistake. 
Mrs.  Fountain  told  me  that  all  her  present  lodgers  had  come  from  Mr.  Bark- 
er's recommendation.  It  is  my  conviction,  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
generality  of  men  will  attend  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Barker.  I  hope  you  wiU  not 
make  yourselves  uneasy  as  to  my  spiritual  condition,  should  we  go  to  the 
bottom,  as  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  no  uneasiness  on  that  subject.  Of  course  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  overflowed  by  the  billows,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  my 
fate  will  be  no  worse  for  my  having  rejected  the  nonsense  of  priestcraft.  But 
I  hope  for  better  things.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  preserved  to  do  something 
towards  overthrowing  priestcraft  and  all  other  crafts  that  stand  opposed  to 
nnirereal  brotherhood  and  happiness.    PareweU. 

Tour  dutiful  son, 

J.  Makshau.. 


LETTERS  FROM  CANADA. 
The  following  is  from  a  friend  in  Canada.  It  will  be  seen  that  Canada,  both 
with  respect  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  population,  and  the 
means  of  getting  comfortable  estates  of  one's  own,  differs  widely  from  the 
United  States.  The  curse  of  an  aristocratic  and  royal  tyranny  is  on  it.  Yet 
even  in  Canada  people  have  the  means  of  doing  better  than  here. 

Marhhan,  5th  Concessio7i ,  November  f22ne£.,  1848. 
Most  Esteemed  Friend, 

I  again  take  my  pen  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you, 
hoping  they  may  find  you  and  family  in  a  good  state  of  health,  and  prosperous 
in  circumstaMee,    I  was  in  hopes  when  I  wrote  again,  I  should  be  able  to  give 


you  some  general  information  as  to  the  country,  bnt  I  at  present  know  btA 
httle  about  America,  except  eight  or  ten  miles  round  where  I  have  been  re- 
siding, as  I  never  get  any  newspaper  or  periodical.  Where  we  reside  is  a 
farming  district.  The  people,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  a  kind,  simple-hearted 
set  of  people;  but  animal  enjoyment  appears  to  be  all  that  is  thought  of 
Eating,  drinking,  working,  and  sleeping  is  all  the  go.  There  appears  to  be  no 
thought  of  intellectual  improvement,  or  growth  in  knowledge.  The  general 
practice  in  the  summer  is,  to  work  from  sun  rise  to  sim  setting. 

I  have  been  working  with  my  brother  Jonathan,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  work  has  been  lathing  and  plastering  houses,  building  cellars  and 
chimneys  to  log  and  frame  houses.  The  other  few  weeks  I  was  harvesting. 
The  wages  for  harvest  work  is  from  half  a  dollar  to  three  quarters ;  mason 
work  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day,  and  board.  This  country  has 
one  good  characteristic — there  is  no  carrying  our  dinner  about  with  us.  Whe- 
ther it  is  day  work  or  take  work,  provisions  are  always  included,  and  lodginge 
too,  if  it  is  any  distance  from  home.  We  sometimes  go  eight  or  ten  miles,  and 
sometimes  more,  to  work ;  but  my  brother  generally  takes  the  horse,  and  we 
ride  turn  by  turn. 

There  is  not  likelj'  to  be  much  employment  during  the  winter,  as  there  is 
not  much  work  in  the  winter,  except  clearing  land.  If  I  could  purchase  a 
little  land,  I  could  employ  myself  in  the  muter  ;  but  there  is  no  land  to  be  got 
in  this  neighbourhood,  nor  within  sixty  miles,  that  I  am  aware  of  My  bro- 
ther Jooathan  and  myself,  and  George  and  Charles  Smith,  have  had  a  week's 
tour  in  New  Survey,  looking  after  land.  The  Government  are  opening  a  new 
line  of  road  betwixt  Toronto  and  Owingsound,  and  they  are  making  grants  of 
fifty  acres,  and  reserving  fifty  more  for  the  parties  to  purchase.  Those  that 
receive  grants  are  to  settle  on  the  land.  They  are  to  clear  twelve  acres  in  four 
years,  and  then  they  receive  the  title  deeds.  We  did  not  take  up  any  land. 
It  is  a  complete  wilderness.  We  travelled  two  days  together  through  the 
immense  forest,  without  seeing  any  kind  of  human  dwelling,  except  a  few  log 
shanties  that  the  workmen,  who  are  opening  the  road,  have  put  up  to  lodge 
in.      Some  of  the  land  is  good,  and  some  very  bad,  all  swamp. 

You  perhaps  will  expect  me  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  country.  It  is  a. 
healthy  climate,  but  I  am  afraid  the  winters  will  be  too  severe.  I  think  with 
all  the  diflaculties  a  person  may  have  to  meet  with,  it  is  far  better  than  Eng- 
land ;  though  I  think  it  is  well  for  them  that  have  got  a  little  capital,  or  some 
friends  here  before  them,  as  they  will  meet  with  fewer  difficulties.  For  my 
part,  I  should  like  the  country  better  if  I  could  get  some  news,  religious  or 
political. 

I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  my 
brothers  arrived  in  Canada,  and  the  state  in  which  I  found  them  on  my  arrival, 
and  you  can  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  country.  When  my  brother,  Jonathan 
Parkes,  and  Isaac  Poysar,  and  George  Smith  landed  in  Canada,  they  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  one  halfpenny  ;  and  when  /  arrived,  I  found  thera 
in  possession  of  forty-six  head  of  cattle :  they  had  cleared  forty-five  acres  of 
land ;  raised  each  of  them  a  log  house,  a  large  bam  to  put  their  grain  in. 
George  Smith  had  raised  a  grocery.  He  makes  milk-ware,  bottles,  stove  and 
chimney  pipes,  &c.  My  brother  had  three  cows,  three  calves,  seven  hogs,  and 
twelve  sheep ;  one  horse  and  a  young  colt.  Isaac  Poysar  had  three  milch 
cows,  three  young  ones,  two  calves,  thirteen  hogs,  and  one  horse.  But  obserrc, 
the  land  they  have  cleared  is  not  their  own  ;  they  have  it  ten  years  for  clear- 
ing. 

I  hope  when  you  receive  this  you  will  send  me  a  long  letter  with  all  the 
news  you  can  thinlc  of  Send  me  word  when  you  think  of  coming  to  America. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  the  Christian  Brethren  are  going  on,  and  my  old 
friend  Joseph  Barker.  You  perhaps  might  learn  something  from  George 
Turner  or  Joseph  Wilkinson. 

Direct,  Thomas  Parks,  Markhan,  Concession  5,  to  be  left  at  Bichmond  hill 
post  ofiice  till  called  for. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Thomas  Pamls. 

A  letter  has  been  put  into  my  hands,  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Crapper, 
of  Leeds,  from  his  brother,  James  Crapper,  of  Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  from 
which  we  give  the  following  extracts. 

Dear  Brother, 

Although  you  are  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  a  day  does  not 
pass  without  a  mention  of  you.  I  could  not  write  any  thing  but  in  favour  of 
the  country,  yet  I  was  unwilling  to  unsettle  you,  knowing  the  cause  of  your 
return  from  this  land.  You  know  I  want  none  here  but  such  as  yourself.  An 
encouragement  of  people  to  come  on  my  part  might  be  blameable.  You 
scarcely  had  time  to  feel  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy  here,  compared  with 
those  which  you  enjoy ;  to  say  nothing  of  your  serf  like  submission,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  subsistence.  I  may  safely  say,  that  an  industrious  man  here,  enjoys 
more  independence  than  many  a  Lord  in  England.  My  visit  to  England 
strengthened  my  affection  for  America. 

Toronto  is  wonderfully  improved  since  you  were  here.  We  have  got  the 
telegraph  from  Quebec,  Montreal,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Jfce.  We  have  got 
a  suspension  bridge  across  the  river  near  the  Falls,  and  a  railroad  is  in  course 
of  erection,  connected  with  the  States  lines  to  the  Western  Canadas.  By  these 
means,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  shall  become  as  one 
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grsat-ftmiily.  We  have  n«t  yet  got  Free  Trade  between  the  two  countries,  but 
I  am  looking  for  it.  I  am  sure  it  was  never  intended  by  God  that  there  should 
be  such  national  and  clannish  feeling  separating  the  countries  united  by  nature, 
and  making  enmity  in  the  human  family.  Nor  would  these  things  exist,  did 
men  exercise  the  reasoning  power  with  which  God  has  endowed  them.  Men 
should  expel  the  prejudices  instilled  by  priestly  bigotry  and  superstition, 
which  frustrate  the  design  of  Christ,  which  have  been  a  curse  to  man,  and  the 
cause  of  so  much  bloodshed  for  ages. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  English  mechanic,  support- 
ing, as  he  does  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  national  burdens,  created  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  designing  knaves  for  their  own  benefit,  I  feel  sorry  that  he  has 
not  the  good  luck  to  cross  the  ocean  to  a  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  him  to  enjoy  himself,  and  to  give  his  family  the  fruit  of  his  and  their  own 
labour.  However,  I  feel  well  convinced,  that  the  British  system  of  grinding 
will  be  the  means  of  driving  away,  not  only  mechanics,  but  men  of  moderate 
capital,  and  cause  this  country  eventually  to  supplant  Great  Britain  in  manu- 
factures.    We  have  a  many  facilities  which  Great  Britain  has  not. 

Give  our  respects  to  all  our  friends.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  means 
(0  give  assistance  to  all  to  emigrate.     Write  soon. 

Your's  truly, 

JjAfis  Am)  Martha  Cbappbr. 


TREASURES  WHICH  TIME  CANNOT  TAKE  AWAY. 


Thou  shalt  not  rob  me,  thievish  Time, 

Of  all  my  blessings,  all  my  joy  ; 
T  have  some  jewels  in  my  heart, 

Which  thou  art  powerless  to  destroy. 
Thou  may'st  denude  my  arm  of  strength. 

And  leave  my  temples  seam'd  and  bare  ; 
Deprive  mine  eyes  of  passion's  light. 

And  scatter  silver  o'er  my  hair  j 
But  never,  while  a  book  remains, 

And  breathes  a  woman  or  a  child, 
Shalt  thou  deprive  me,  whilst  I  live, 

Of  feelings  fresh  and  undefiled. 
No,  never,  while  the  Earth  is  fair. 

And  reason  keeps  its  dial  bright, 
Whate'er  thy  robberies,  0,  Time, 

Shall  I  be  bankrupt  of  delight. 
Whate'er  thy  victories  o'er  my  frame. 

Thou  canst  not  cheat  me  of  this  truth — 
That  though  the  limbs  may  faint  and  fail. 

The  spirit  can  renew  its  youth. 
So,  thievish  Time,  I  fear  thee  not  ; — 

Thou'rt  powerless  on  this  heart  of  mine  ; 
My  jewels  shall  belong  to  me  ; 

'Tis  but  the  settings  that  are  thine.         C.  Mackay. 


'  IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  NIGHT.' 

BY    WILLIAM    C.    RICHARDS. 

It  is  not  always  night !  though  darkness  reign 

In  gloomy  silence  o'er  the  slumbering  earth, 
The  hastening  dawn  will  bring  the  light  again. 

And  call  the  glories  of  the  day  to  birth. 
The  sun  withdraws  awhile  his  blessed  light. 
To  shine  again — it  is  not  always  night ! 
The  voices  of  the  storm  may  fill  the  sky. 

And  tempest  sweep  the  earth  with  angry  wing  ; 
But  the  fierce  winds  in  gentle  murmurings  die. 

And  freshened  beauty  to  the  world  they  bring : 
The  after-calm  is  sweeter  and  more  bright ; 
Though  storms  arise,  it  is  not  always  night  ! 
The  night  of  Nature  and  the  night  of  Storm 

Are  emblems  both  of  shadows  on  the  heart. 
Which  fall  and  chill  its  currents  quick  and  warm, 

And  bid  the  light  of  peace  and  joy  depart ; 


A  thousand  shapes  hath  Sorrow  to  affright 

The  soul  of  man,  and  shroud  his  hopes  in  night. 

Yet,  when  the  darkest,  saddest  hour  is  come. 

And  grim  Despair  would  seize  his  shrinking  heart, 
The  dawn  of  Hope  breaks  on  the  heavy  gloom 

And  one  by  one  the  shadows  will  depart  ; 
As  storm  and  darkness  yield  to  calm  and  light, 
So  with  the  heart — it  is  not  always  night  ! 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  GONE. 


Who  is  it  that  mourns  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

When  a  noble  could  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own? 

When  his  serfs,  with  their  burdens  well  filled  on  their  backs, 

Never  dared  to  complain  of  the  weight  of  a  tax  1 

When  his  word  was  a  statute,  his  nod  was  a  law. 

And  for  aught  but  his  ''  order '  he  cared  not  a  straw  1 

When  each  had  his  dungeon  and  rack  for  the  poor. 

And  a  gibbet  to  hang  a  refractory  boor  ] 

They  were  days  when  a  man  with  a  thought  in  his  pate. 

Was  a  man  that  was  born  for  the  popular  hate  ; 

And  if 'twere  a  thought  that  was  good  for  his  kind. 

The  man  was  too  vile  to  be  left  uuoonfiued  ; 

The  days  when  obedience  in  right  or  in  wrong. 

Was  always  the  sermon  and  always  the  song ; 

When  the  people,  like  cattle,  were  pounded  or  driven. 

And  to  scourge  them  was  thought  a  King's  license  from  heaven. 

They  were  days  when  the  sword  settled  questions  of  right, 

And  Falsehood  was  first  to  monopolise  Might; 

When  the  fighter  of  battles  was  always  adored. 

And  the  greater  the  tyrant,  the  dearer  the  Lord  ; 

When  the  King,  who,  by  myriads,  could  number  his  slain. 

Was  considered  by  far  the  most  worthy  to  reign ; 

When  the  fate  of  the  multitude  hung  on  his  breath — 

A  god  in  his  life,  and  a  saint  in  his  death. 

They  were  days  when  the  headsman  was  always  prepared — 

The  block  ever  ready — the  axe  ever  bared  ; 

When  a  corpse  on  the  gibbet  aye  swung  to  and  fro. 

And  the  fire  at  the  stake  never  smouldered  too  low, 

When  famine  and  age  made  a  woman  a  witch. 

To  be  roasted  alive,  or  be  drowned  in  a  ditch  ; 

When  difterence  of  creed  was  the  vilest  of  crime. 

And  martyrs  were  burned  half  a  score  at  a  time. 

They  were  days  when  the  gallows  stood  black  in  the  way. 

The  larger  the  town  the  more  plentiful  they ; 

When  the  law  never  dreamed  it  was  good  to  relent. 

Or  thought  it  less  wisdom  to  kill  than  prevent; 

When  Justice  herself,  taking  Law  for  her  guide, 

Was  never  appeased  till  a  victim  had  died  ; 

And  the  stealer  of  sheep,  and  the  slayer  of  men, 

Were  strung  up  together  again  and  aguin. 

They  were  days  when  the  crowd  had  no  freedom  of  speech. 

And  reading  and  writing  were  out  of  their  reach  ; 

When  ignorance,  stolid  and  dense,  was  their  doom, 

And  bigotry  swathed  them  from  cradle  to  tomb  ; 

When  the  few  thought  the  many  mere  workers  for  them. 

To  use  them,  and  when  they  had  used,  to  contemn ; 

And  the  many,  poor  fools,  thought  the  treatment  their  due. 

And  crawled  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  few. 

No — the  Present,  though  clouds  o'er  her  countenance  roll. 

Has  a  light  in  her  eye,  and  a  hope  in  her  soul. 

And  we  are  too  wise,  like  the  bigots,  to  mourn. 

For  the  darkness  of  days  that  shall  never  return. 

Worn  out,  and  extinct,  may  their  history  serve 

As  a  beacon  to  warn  us  whene'er  we  would  swerve  ; 

To  shun  the  oppression,  the  folly,  and  crime. 

That  blacken  the  page  of  the  records  of  Time. 

Their  chivalry  lightened  the  gloom,  it  is  true, 

And  honour  and  loyalty  dwelt  with  the  few  ; 

But  small  was  the  light,  and  of  little  avail. 

Compared  \vith  the  blaze  of  our  Press  and  our  Jiail. 

Success  to  that  blaze  !    May  it  shine  over  all. 

Till  Ignorance  learn  with  what  grace  she  m.ay  fall. 

And  fly  from  the  world  with  the  sorrow  she  wrought. 

And  leave  it  to  Virtue  and  Freedom  of  Thought. 

C.  Mackat 
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WHO  LOVES  MONARCHY  ? 


Paine  says,  'that  notwithstanding  appearances,  there  is  no  description 
of  men,  who  despise  monarchy  so  much  as  courtiers.  'Why  then  do 
they  keep  it  up?'  he  asks.  'Because  they  live  by  it,'  he  answers. 
'  They  are  in  the  condition  of  men  who  get  their  living  by  a  show,  and 
to  whom  the  folly  of  that  show  is  so  familiar,  that  they  ridicule  it ;  but 
were  the  audience  to  be  made  as  wise  as  themselves,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  show,  and  an  end  to  the  profits  along  with  it.  The  differ- 
ence,' says  he,  '  between  a  republican  and  a  courtier  with  respect  to 
monarchy,  is,  that  the  republican  opposes  it,  believing  it  to  be  some- 
thing ;  and  the  courtier  laughs  at  it,  knowing  it  to  be  nothing  ! 

Paine  might  have  added,  that  the  republican  opposes  monarchy,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  inimical  to  human  welfare ;  while  the  courtier,  who 
despises  it  secretly,  supports  it  publicly,  from  low  and  selfish  considera- 
tions. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  A  SuBSCBiBEK  TO  The  Peoplb,  Hfnslet. — I  am  aware  of  a  work,  entitled 
'  Seven  Lectures  on  Mesmerism,'  published  by  Fowler,  the  American  Phreno- 
logist. I  do  not  know  where  it  could  be  had,  except  at  Wily  and  Patham's, 
the  general  American  publishers,  London.  It  is  my  intention  to  publish  the 
whole  of  Fowler's  works,  as  1  may  have  opportunity. 

My  correspondents  must  understand,  that  I  cannot  notice  their  communica- 
tions at  all  times  as  early  as  they  desire  me.  The  number  of  The  People  in 
which  they  wish  answers  to  their  questions  to  appear,  is  often  printed  before 
their  communications  reach  me. 

To  Samcel  Fletchek. — The  index  to  the  Meformer's  Cotnpanion  to  the 
Almanacs,  for  1848,  is  published  in  connection  with  No.  13  of  the  Companion. 
The  twelve  Companions  and  the  Almanac  for  1848  make  up  one  volume. 
Those  who  wisli  for  odd  numbers  to  make  up  sets,  can  have  them  through 
my  agents,  &c.,  or  through  the  bookpellers.  Those  who  wish  to  have  the 
volume  complete,  bound  in  cloth,  can  have  it  through  the  same  medium,  price 
Is.  8d.  The  first  volume  of  The  People  will  be  complete  in  fifty  two 
numbers. 

It  is  indeed  an  infinite  shame  that  the  over-worked  and  half  starved  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  have  to  pay  £20,000  a  year  to  the  King  of 
Hanover ;  £50,000  a  year  to  the  King  of  Belgium  ;  and  £100,000  a  year  to 
the  widow  of  William  IV.  The  people  are  foolish  not  to  make  such  an  outcry 
on  the  subject  as  to  make  their  tyrant  rulers  miserable,  till  they  withdraw 
those  shameless  pensions.  Our  aristocratic  rulers  are  a  set  of  heartless  and 
inhuman  wretches,  or  they  never  would  take  from  the  poor  and  starving  people, 
the  food  on  which  they  ought  to  live,  and  give  it  to  be  wasted  in  worse  than 
luxury,  by  a  set  of  idle,  useless,  and  in  many  cases,  profligate  and  inhuman 
Princes  and  Princesses,  Kings  and  Queens.  But  there  will  be  an  end  to  these 
enormities.  The  Aristocrats  ivill  have  to  suffer  for  their  iniquity.  The 
accursed  order  will  perish  ;  and  great  will  be  the  joy,  both  in  earth  and  in 
heaven,  and  glad  and  rapturous  indeed  will  be  the  exulting  jubilee,  when  the 
last  of  that  order  shall  disappear  from  the  earth,  and  when  the  power  of  all 
Governments  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  respect  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  the  claims  of  justice  and  religion. 

J.  W.  B.,  Hanley,  wishes  to  know  my  opinion  on  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
beginning  at  the  16th  verse.  I  ask,  what  particulars  are  there  in  this  4th 
chapter  of  Genesis  beginning  at  the  1 6th  verse,  on  which  .T.  W.  B.  wishes  to 
have  my  opinion  ?  The  first  verse  states,  '  that  Cain  went  out  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.'  If  he 
wishes  to  know  my  opinion  as  to  the  statements  in  this  verse,  I  must  say,  that 
no  man  can  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ; — that  the  presence  oi  God 
must  necessarily  be  every  where  diffused.  As  for  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east 
of  Eden,  1  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

The  next  verse  states, '  that  Cain  knew  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived  and  bare 
ICnoch ;  and  he  builded  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after  the  name  of 
his  son  Enoch.'  1  see  no  probability  that  any  single  man  could  build  a  city  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.  And  Cain,  according  to  the  story,  had  no  fellow 
mortal  to  help  him.  He  must  have  been,  delver,  stone  dresser,  brick  maker, 
lime  burner,  coal  getter,  timber  feller,  fire  maker,  mould  maker,  pick  maker, 
spade  maker,  foundation  digger,joiner,  tile  maker,  slate  splitter,  iron  founder, 
furnace  buider,  and  every  thing  else  essential  to  building  and  erecting  cities. 
And  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  No  single  man,  even  in  our  days,  with  all  the 
improvements  of  art  and  machinery  in  his  favour,  could  build  anything 
deserving  to  be  called  a  city.  Much  less  could  any  single  man  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  before  the  arts  were  invented,  have  done  any  such  thing. 

One  correspondent  asks  me,  'how  it  was,  that  in  the  family  of  Adam, 
brothers  and  sisters  intermarried  ? '    He  asks,  '  whether  the  Bible  does  not 


represent  incest  as  a  crime  1'  And  heTrishea  to  know,  'how  that  which  ia 
spoken  of  as  a  crime  in  the  Bible,  shonld  have  been  rendered  essential  to  the 
propagation  of  the  hnman  species,  by  God's  own  order  or  arrangement? '  He 
is  of  opinion,  '  that  the  human  race  must  have  originated  in  more  than  one 
pair,  and  have  been  propagated  by  intermarriages  between  the  different 
families  of  the  human  species.'  On  this  subject,  I  cannot,  at  present,  speak 
at  any  length ;  but  must  leave  all  to  their  own  opinions.  I  am  mjaelf  inclined 
to  think  that  mankind  have  not  all  spruug  from  one  single  pair ; — that  God 
did  Mo<  proceed  in  the  creation  of  mankind  in  sneh  a  way  as  to  render  inter- 
marriages between  children  of  the  same  parents,  essential  to  the  propagation 
of  the  human  species. 

The  story  respecting  Lamech,  is  obscure.  One  thing,  however,  is  plain, 
that  Lamech  is  represented  as  taking  two  wives,  and  yet  no  intimation  is  given 
that  Lamech  in  doing  so,  did  wrong.  It  is  strange  that  people  should  regard 
aa  the  infallible  word  of  God,  a  book  which  describes  so  many  forms  of  crime, 
without  censuring  and  condemning  them. 

Lameeh's  speech  to  his  wives,  seems  to  me,  extremely  silly.  He  is  repre- 
lented  as  saying ; — '  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ;  ye  wives  of  Lamech, 
hearken  unto  my  speech :  for  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young 
man  to  my  hurt.  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven  fold ;  truly  Lamech  seventy 
and  seven  fold.'  What  in  the  world  can  he  mean '{  What  does  he  mean  by 
Cain's  being  avenged?  If  /  understand  the  words  to  be  avenged,  it  is  to 
have  some  body  punished  for  injuring  me.  But  was  any  body  punished  for 
injuring  Cain  1  or  was  it  decreed  by  God  that  any  one  should  be  punished 
for  injuring  him  1  Was  any  one  to  be  punished  sevenfold  for  injuring  him  ? 
And  if  it  were  so,  would  it  follow,  that  because  Cain  was  avenged  sevenfold, 
that  Lamech  was  to  be  avenged  seventy  and  seven  fold.  The  idea  that  such 
ridiculous,  such  worse  than  senseless  speeches,  should  be  regarded  by  so  many 
as  the  infallible  word  of  God,  is  truly  humiliating. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  just  to  quote  from  the  '  Imperial  Dictionary,'  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  avenged.  In  the  passive  form,  this  verb  signifies  to  have 
received  just  satisfaction  by  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  Thus,  God  is 
represented  as  saying,  '  Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  'I ' 
That  is,  shall  not  I  receive  satisfaction  by  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  '>. 
The  meaning  of  Lamech  therefore  must  be,  '  If  Cain  received  satisfaction 
seven  fold  by  the  punishment  of  those  who  injured  him,  shall  not  I  receive 
satisfaction  seventy  and  seven  fold,  by  the  pouishnjent  of  those  who  shall 
injure  me  ? ' 

I  sec  nothing  else  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesis,  beginning  at  the  16th  verse, 
on  which  my  friend  can  wish  for  my  opinion.  I  may  however  add,  that  in 
my  '  Keview  of  ire  Biblb'  I  have  given  my  opinion  at  considerable  length  on 
the  merits  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  generally,  as  an  historical  record.  As  soon 
as  1  have  time,  I  intend  to  go  on  with  my  '  Review  of  the  Bible.'  I  cannot 
however  do  so  at  present. 

To  William  M.  Walkee. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  and  ex- 
cellent letter.  It  is  beautifully  and  cleverly  written.  The  poetry  is  better 
than  much  that  I  receive  ;  but  it  is  still  inferior  to  your  prose.  Yonr  talent 
is  for  prose.  In  prose  you  may  excel :  but  I  cannot  be  certain  that  you 
would  excel  in  poetry.  No  man  should  write  poetry  unless  he  can  write 
better  poetry  than  prose.  A  man  should  choose  that  mode  of  writing  in  which 
he  can  best  express  his  thoughts  and  his  feelings ;  through  which  he  can  best 
unburden  his  soul;  through  which  he  can  most  effectually  enlighten  and 
sway  the  minds  of  his  fellow  men.  What  is  the  use  of  spending  time  in  writ- 
ing poetry,  if  we  can  say  what  we  have  to  say  better  in  prose.  Poetry  has 
certainly  charms  which  prose  has  not ;  but  then  it  is  only  superior  poetry 
which  has  those  charms.  Inferior  poetry  is  worse  than  inferior  prose.  And 
superior  prose  is  infinitely  better  than  inferior  or  middling  poetry.  I  could 
have  written  poetry  of  some  kind,  if  I  had  tried.  I  have  written  poetry  in  my 
life-time — far  better  poetry  than  much  that  is  sent  to  me  by  my  friends.  But 
I  was  doubtful  whether  ever  I  should  be  able  to  write  as  good  poetry  as  prose. 
I  was  certain,  if  I  tried,  that  in  time  I  shoidd  be  able  to  write  good  prose  ; 
but  I  was  not  certain  that  I  ever  should  be  able  to  write  good  poetry.  So  I 
resolved  to  do  what  I  knew  I  could  do.  I  preferred  the  certain  to  the  uncer- 
tain when  thoroughly  satisfied  with  my  decision.  Write  prose.  M^rite  down 
all  the  good  thoughts  that  spring  up  in  your  head.  Write  all  the  good  feel- 
ings that  spring  up  in  your  soul.  Write  all  the  good  things  that  you  learn 
from  books  ;  and  all  the  good  thing's  you  discover  in  nature.  You  will  thus 
be  continually  improving  yourself  You  will  be  daily  increasing  your  powers 
of  usefulness.  And  I  am  sure  thai  the  heart  and  the  head  which  could  write 
the  good  letter  which  I  have  received  this  day,  will  be  able,  in  course  of  time, 
to  write  tracts,  or  periodicals,  or  books  on  political,  moral,  religious,  or  philo- 
sophical subjects,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  usefiil  to  many  readers. 

To  J.  Wood,  Swindon.— I  can  believe  what  you  say  about  the  sectarian 
slanderer  whom  I  rebuked  in  a  former  number.  The  more  you  have  to  do 
with  those  bigots,  and  the  more  will  you  be  disgusted  with  their  meanness  and 
dishonesty.  They  arc  a  disgrace  to  religion.  And  if  religion  had  no  better 
friends  or  supporters  than  they,  it  would  sink  into  utter  disrepute. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  1 


1.  We  want  to  see  such  changes  in  the  management  of  our 
national  affairs,  as  ■will  enable  every  man,  by  honest  industr}',  to  ob- 
tain for  himself  and  his  family  the  means  of  living.  There  is  no 
necessity,  we  are  assured,  that  any  man  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  as  to  be  unable,  by  honest  in- 
dustry, to  obtain  sufficient  for  his  support.  And  we  consider  it  a 
wrong  and  a  shame  for  men  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  as 
to  place  men  in  such  a  position.  We  are  wishful  then,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
man,  hereafter,  shall  be  reduced  to  starvation  or  premature  death  for 
want  of  food. 

2.  We  wish  every  man  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  that  he 
may  be  able  not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  well  by  his  industry.  We 
do  not  think  it  enough  that  a  man  should  have  food  sufficient  to  keep 
himself  and  his  family  alke  ;  we  consider  that  men  ought  to  have 
food  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength, — to  fit  them  for 
comfortably  performing  their  duties,  and  for  properly  enjoying  the 
sweetness  of  life.  We  wish  every  man  to  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, as  to  be  able,  by  honest  industr}',  to  obtain  both  sufficient  food  to 
keep  himself  and  his  family  alive,  and  food  of  a  sufficiently  good 
quality.  We  think  it  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  when  men  are  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  living  on  the  coarsest  and  poorest  kinds  of 
food.  We  think  it  especially  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  that  men 
should  be  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  qiicmtity  of  those  coarse, 
inferior  kinds  of  food.  The  rulers  of  this  country  ought  especially  to 
be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  having  reduced  such  multitudes  to  the 
necessity  of  languishing  on  such  miserable  diet,  as  that  which  is  so 
common  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  amongst  vast  multitudes  in  England. 
Industrious  men  should  have  plenty  of  food,  and  plenty  of  those  kinds 
of  food  which  are  hesl  for  them.  We  wish  for  men  no  useless  or  in- 
jurious luxuries ;  but  we  do  wish  for  them,  not  only  the  means  of 
prolonging  their  lives,  but  of  preserving  their  frames  in  health  and 
vigour ;  in  a  state  which  will  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties 
with  pleasure,  and  properly  to  relish  and  enjoy  their  existence. 

3.  We  also  wish  to  see  industrious  men  enabled  to  obtain  what- 
ever other  accommodations  are  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  well- 
being.  We  wish  to  see  them  living  in  healthy  and  commodious 
houses.  We  wish  to  see  them  clad  in  decent  and  comfortable  cloth- 
ing. We  wish  to  see  them  surrounded  in  their  dwellings  with  needful 
articles  of  furniture.  We  think  it  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  industrious  people  should 
dwell  in  miserable  cottages, — should  lurk  in  dark  and  damp,  in  cold 
and  dingy  cellars,  or  in  confined  and  miserable  garrets.  We  think  it 
a  disgrace  to  our  country,  and  a  disgrace  to  our  age,  that  any  indus- 
trious and  virtuous  man  should  be  unable  to  obtain  for  himself  and 
his  family  a  commodious  and  comfortable  house,  decent  and  needful 
furniture,  and  clean,  and  whole,  and  comely  changes  of  raiment.  We 
■wish  this  disgrace  of  our  country  and  our  age  to  be  wiped  away. 
We  wish  to  see  the  condition  of  the  industrious  classes  so  improved, 
that  men  of  intelligence  and  benevolence  may  be  able  to  look  upon 
their  circumstances  with  pleasure. 


4.  We  wish  men  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  means  of  life  and  of  com- 
fort, without  being  obliged  to  work  too  hard  or  too  long  for  their 
strength,  or  their  proper  enjoyment  of  life.  We  have  no  desire  to  see 
men  idle  or  unemployed.  Man  was  not  made  for  idleness.  He  was 
made  for  labour,  and  labour  is  essential  to  his  well-being.  Idleness 
is  a  torment  and  a  curse.  Man  can  neither  be  happy  nor  virtuous 
without  labour.  Labour,  therefore,  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  comfort 
to  mankind.  But  men  may  be  driven  to  excess  in  labour.  They  may 
be  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  them,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  life,  to  work  too  long,  or  to  labour  too 
hard  for  their  health,  their  safety,  or  their  comfort.  Great  numbers 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  placed  in  those  circumstances. 
Many  have  to  work  twelve,  fourteen,  or  even  sixteen  hours  a  day,  to 
obtain  the  means,  not  of  living  in  comfort,  but  of  languishing  in  want 
and  sorrow.  I  have,  in  my  lifetime,  been  placed  in  those  circum- 
stances myself ;  and  I  narrowly  escaped  with  my  life.  And  multi- 
tudes are  placed  in  this  position  at  this  very  hour.  They  can  obtain 
the  means  of  life, — they  can  obtain  sufficient  food  to  keep  their  bodies 
and  their  souls  together,  and  some  of  them  can  obtain  a  little  more 
perhaps  ;  but  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  this,  to  work  beyond  their 
strength.  They  are  obliged  ;so  thoroughly  to  exhaust  their  energies, 
that  they  can  neither  improve  their  minds,  nor  enjoy  even  animal  ex- 
istence. By  the  time  they  have  done  their  day's  work,  they  have 
spent  their  whole  strength.  They  have  neither  spirit  nor  life  left 
within  them.  They  would  gladly  acquire  a  little  knowledge,  but 
they  have  not  sufficient  spiritual  power  left  within  them  to  enable 
them  to  read  a  good  book,  or  to  put  down  on  paper  the  result  of  their 
observation  and  experience.  They  have  spent  the  last  particle  of 
their  energy  in  acquiring  the  means  of  life,  and  have  none  left  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  a  little  knowledge,  or  to  exercise  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties.  Hence  they  pass  through  life  in  ignorance 
and  error.  They  neither  enjoy  the  low  raptures  of  the  brute  creation, 
nor  the  high  and  holy  pleasures  of  intelligent  and  godhke  creatures. 
They  exist,  but  they  answer  not  the  end  of  their  existence.  They 
exist,  but  their  existence  is  rather  a  leeariness  and  a  burden,  than  a 
blessing  and  an  enjoyment.  They  exist,  but  they  exist  in  the  most  im- 
perfect state  in  which  humanity  can  languish.  They  are,  compara- 
tively, dead  while  they  live.  We  want  this  evil  correcting.  We 
wish  men  to  be  able  to  obtain,  not  the  means  of  life  merely,  but  the 
means  of  health  and  comfort,  by  such  a  moderate  amount  of  labour, 
as  will  leave  them,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over,  both  strength 
and  leisure  to  improve  their  minds,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
the  blessings  which  a  bountiful  God  has  so  richly  provided  for  them 
in  the  universe  in  which  we  dwell.  Eight  hours  a  day  we  consider 
sufficient  for  any  man  to  spend  in  labour.  Eight  hours  a  day  is  as 
much  as  men  in  general  ca7i  spend  in  labour,  without  doing  themselves 
considerable  injury,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  Eight  hours  a  day 
is  quite  as  much  as  could  ever  be  necessary  for  men  to  spend  in 
labour,  if  things  were  rightly  managed.  If  things  were  managed  in 
suph  a  way  as  to  oblige  men  in  general  to  do  their  share  of  labour, 
eight  hours  a  day  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  subsistence,  the  comfort,  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind.    Eight  hours'  labour  a  day  would  enable  men.  not  only  to  raise 
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from  the  ground  sufficient  food  to  support  them  in  health  and  strength, 
to  erect  for  themselves  spacious  and  commodious  dwellings,  to  make  for 
themselves  all  needful  furniture  for  their  dwellings,  to  manufacture  for' 
themselves  abundance  of  comfortable  and  decent  clothing,  but  to  pre- 
pare for  themselves  an  abundance  of  every  thing  else  that  could  be  ne- 
cessary, either  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  their  bodies,  or  to  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  their  minds.  If  I  were  even  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  say,  that  if  things  were  properly  managed, /our  hours'  labour 
a  day  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  men  to  produce  for  themselves 
whatever  is  needful  to  their  comfort  and  welfare,  I  should  not  be  going 
too  far  :  I  should  be  chargeable  with  no  extravagance.  I  have  not  a 
doubt,  myself,  that  four  hours'  labour  a  day  would  be  7no)-e  than  suf- 
ficient if  things  were  rightly  managed,  to  enable  men  both  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  to  provide  or  produce  for  themselves  whatever  might 
be  needful  to  their  comfort  and  well-being.  But  we  will  not  insist  on 
four  hours.  We  only  ask  that  men  shall  be  placed  in  such  a  position, 
as  to  be  able  by  eiffht  hours'  labour  a  day,  to  obtain  for  themselves 
whatever  is  needful  to  their  comfort  and  welfare.  This  we  do  wish 
for.  This  we  have  a  ri(//it  to  wish  for.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  that  such  a  thing  should  have  to 
be  asked  for  in  the  present  age  of  the  world.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  that  any  men  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  either 
engaging  in  labours  to  which  their  frames  are  unequal,  or  continuing 
at  labour  so  long  as  to  injure  their  health  or  exhaust  their  frames, 
and  thus  unfit  them  for  labouring  for  their  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement. 

5,  We  wish,  in  the  next  place,  to  see  men  placed  in  such  a  position, 
as  to  be  able,  by  their  own  moderate  exertions,  to  obtain  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  welfare,  and  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  their  families,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  their  wives  to  work  in  the  mine,  the  factory,  or  the  field,  or 
compelling  their  children  to  labour  before  they  have  reached  suf- 
ficient age,  cr  obtained  sufficient  strength,  to  enable  them  to  labour 
without  injury  to  their  bodies  or  their  minds.  At  present  great  num- 
bers of  people  would  be  unable  to  live  at  all,  if  their  wives  did  not 
take  part  in  the  drudgery  of  the  field,  the  mine,  or  the  factory  ;  and  if 
their  children  also  did  not  take  part  in  such  drudgery,  at  an  age  when 
they  are  unable  to  take  part  in  it  without  serious  injury.  This  we 
consider  as  another  disgrace  to  our  country  and  our  age.  Woman's 
place  is  in  the  house.  Her  work  is  to  keep  things  right  at  home  ;  to 
provide  her  husband  and  her  children  food  ;  to  keep  things  clean,  and 
make  their  home  as  bright,  as  cheerful,  as  healthy,  and  as  happy  as 
possible.  And  it  is  work  enough  for  her,  especially  when  she  has  a 
little  growing  family  to  attend  to.  Why,  the  Aristocrats  seem  to 
think  that  woman  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  labours  of  the  house  ;  for 
tkei/  frequently  employ  ten,  a  dozen,  a  score,  or  even  a  hundred 
to  do  the  work  of  t/ieir  houses.  And  surel}',  if  they  think  it 
necessary  to  have  a  number  of  women  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  one  house,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  necessary  to  have  at  least 
one  woman  to  attend  to  each  house ;  especially,  I  say,  when 
they  have  a  number  of  helpless  little  children  to  attend  to. 
When  I  see  a  woman  surrounded  with  a  number  of  little  children, 
one  at  her  breast,  and  one  at  each  side,  and  others  at  play,  all  re- 
quiring attention,  all  wanting  regular  supplies  of  food,  all  wearing 
and  tearing  their  articles  of  clothing,  all  making  dirt  and  confusion,  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  woman  has  too  much  to  do  in 
the  house,  than  to  think  that  she  has  strength  and  time  to  spare  to 
work  in  a  factory,  a  field,  or  a  mine.  The  wife,  then,  I  say,  ought  never 
to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  her  house  and  her  infant  charge, 
to  go  and  work  elsewhere,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  food  and  clothing 
for  her  family,  or  to  obtain  anything  else  that  may  be  needful  to  their 
comfort  and  welfare.  And  'as  for  the  children,  they  ought  to  be  at 
liberty  to  spend  their  time  in  healthful  play,  or  in  obtaining  instruc- 
tion at  schools.  Children  should  always  be  allowed  sufficient  leisure 
and  sufficient  play  to  exercise  their  limbs,  to  develope  their  faculties, 
and  thus  secure  a  healthy,  a  powerful,  and  a  happy  manhood.     I  have 


no  objections  to  see  children  work  a  little,  even  at  a  somewhat  early 
period.  Work  is  good  for  children  ;  and  children  can  do  a  little 
work  with  pleasure,  when  properly  trained  to  it.  Work  too  is  espe- 
cially good  for  children  as  they  grow  towards  manhood.  It  tends  to 
enable  them  to  govern  themselves  wisely.  It  tends  to  preserve  them 
from  various  evils.  It  also  tends  to  give  them  a  better  relish  for  their 
pleasures  and  their  play.  It  tends  to  improve  their  temper  also.  I 
say  work  in  moderation  is  good  for  children  ;  but  work  in  excess  is 
not  good,  for  a7ii/  one,  and  least  of  all  is  it  good  for  children.  And 
children  should  never  be  obliged  to  work  more  than  a  few  hours  a 
day,  till  they  are  14,  16,  or  17  years  of  age.  If  children  show  a  dis- 
position to  spend  a  good  portion  of  their  time  in  learning,  they  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  do  so  ;  but  the  more  closely  they  devote  them- 
selves to  learning,  the  more  ought  they  to  be  encouraged  to  play  in 
the  open  air  in  their  leisure  hours.  They  ought  never  to  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  their  time  in  close,  exhausting  labour,  when  they  de- 
vote a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  study.  And  people,  we 
say,  we  mean  sober  and  industrious  people,  ought  to  be  placed  in  such 
a  position,  as  to  be  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  support  themselves,  and  pro- 
perly supply  the  wants  of  their  families,  without  being  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  either  obliging  their  wives  to  labour  in  the  field,  the  factory, 
or  the  mine,  or  their  children  to  work  at  a  premature  age.  This  is 
another  of  the  things  which  we  wish,  and  our  wish  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable. 

6.  We  wish,  in  the  next  place,  to  see  such  changes  take  place  as 
will  enable  people,  by  a  moderate  amount  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  not  only  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  good,  wholesome 
food,  and  the  other  necessaries  and  comforts  of  animal  life,  but  the 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  as  well.  We  wish  to 
see  people  in  the  possession  of  books  on  every  important  subject,  in 
every  branch  of  useful  and  interesting  knowledge.  They  should  have 
books  on  Geography  and  Astronomy,  on  Geology  and  Chemistry,  on 
Anatomy  and  Medicine,  on  Zoology  and  Botany,  on  History  and  Phil- 
ology, on  Politics  and  Theology,  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy ;  on  every  subject,  in  fact,  of  importance  to  mankind.  We  wish 
people  to  have,  from  their  youth,  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing,  in  mathematics  and  languages,  in  music  and 
drawing.  We  wish  them,  when  they  arrive  at  manhood,  to  have  the 
means  of  surrounding  themselves  with  teachers  and  books,  and  with 
other  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  We  wish  the 
houses  of  the  industrious  to  be  so  many  schools  or  colleges.  We  wish 
the  industrious  masses  to  be  an  intellectual  and  literary  brotherhood. 
We  wish  them  to  have  every  help  and  inducement  to  wise  Self- 
government,  to  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and  a  happy  life. 

These  are  the  things  we  want.  They  are  nearly  all  we  want.  At  least, 
they  are  the  first  things  we  want.  Let  the  industrious  classes  have  these 
blessings,  and  we  will  trust  them  for  obtaining  what  other  blessings 
they  may  need.  Let  them  be  able,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  the  means 
of  life, — let  them  be  able,  in  the  second  place,  to  obtain  the  means 
of  health  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  life, — let  them  be  able,  in  the 
third  place,  to  obtain  for  themselves  good  commodious  houses,  suit- 
able furniture,  decent  and  comfortable  clothing,  and  other  requisites  of 
life, — let  them  be  able,  fourthly,  to  obtain  these  blessings  by  means 
of  a  moderate  amount  of  labour,  reckoning  eight  hours'  labour  a  day 
the  utmost  amount  which  any  man  ought  to  be  obliged  to  undertake, 
— let  men  be  enabled,  fifthly,  to  obtain  these  things  without  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  or  allowing  their  wives  to  work  in  the  factory,  the  field, 
or  the  mine,  and  without  compelling  their  children  to  labour  at  the  time 
when  they  ought  to  be  playing  in  the  fields,  or  learning  at  the 
schools, — let  them  be  able,  lastly,  to  obtain  by  this  moderate  amount) 
of  labour  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  the  meansa^ 
of  ceaseless  advancement  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  we  shall 
be  satisfied.  We  shall  have  no  fears  for  the  rest.  We  shall  have 
no  doubt  then,  but  that  men  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  secure  for 
themselves  whatever  else  can  be  of  use  to  them  or  their  families. 

If  asked,  what  are  the  changes  that  we  think  necessary  in  the 
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management  of  our  affairs,  in  order  to  secure  these  blessings  to  man- 
kind ;  we  would  answer  at  once,  the  annihilation  of  all  class  and 
hereditary  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  Demo- 


cracy. 


If  asked  how  we  propose  to  bring  about  the  annihilation  of  class 
and  hereditary  legislation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  thorough 
Democracy,  we  answer,  by  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  virtue,  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  by  the  union 
of  the  people  in  all  such  peaceful  and  bloodless  methods,  as  are  likely 
to  give  force  to  their  sentiments,  and  efficiency  to  their  wishes. 


A  FUTURE  LIFE, 


Two  of  my  correspondents  request  me  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  I  rest  my  belief  in  a  future  hfe.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
I  can  do  this  ;  but  I  can  state  my  thoughts  and  feelings  perhaps  on 
this  subject.     And  this  I  will  endeavour  to  do. 

I  may  observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  like  to  believe  in  a 
future  life.  My  belief  in  a  future  life  is  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  should 
feel  less  happy  withmct  such  a  belief.  A  belief  in  immortality  seems 
to  me  to  be  essential  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  generally.  It  does 
assuredly  appear  to  be  essential  to  mt/  happiness.  I  should  feel  ex- 
ceedingly troubled, — I  should  be  greatly  distressed, — I  should  sink  in 
cheerless  gloom  and  melancholy,  I  imagine,  if  I  were  forced  to  believe 
that  my  present  life  is  all, — that  death  is  utter  and  eternal  loss  of 
being, — that  thought  and  consciousness,  and  love  and  joy,  and  all 
one's  bliss,  and  all  one's  hopes,  and  all  one's  rich  imaginings,  and  all 
the  dear  delights  of  social  intercourse,  were  to  be  swallowed  up  within 
the  cold,  dark,  silent  sepulchre,  that  receives  one's  earthly  remains. 
How  it  may  be  with  others  T  cannot  tell,  but  to  me  a  disbelief  in 
immortality  is  horrible.  A  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is 
one  of  the  great  essentials  of  my  earthly  bliss.  I  feel  as  if  my  nature 
would  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  greatest  pleasures,  of  one  of  its  chief 
supports,  of  something  necessary  to  its  perfection  and  completeness,  if  I 
were  deprived  of  my  belief  in  immortality.  And  this  is  not  only  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  cherish  a  belief  in  immortality,  but  one  of  the 
grounds  of  my  belief.  I  cannot  believe  that  human  nature  is  imperfect. 
I  cannot  believe  that  man  is  badly  made.  I  cannot  believe  that  human 
nature  is  at  discord  with  itself.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  belief  in  falsehood 
is  essential  to  man's  bliss.  I  cannot  believe  that  truth  is  hostile  to  man's 
spiritual  enjoyment.  I  cannot  believe  that  high  intelligence  and  rich  en- 
joyment are  incompatible.  This  very  fact,  therefore,  that  a  belief  in  im- 
mortality is  essential  to  human  happiness, — essential,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  perfection  and  completeness,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  and 
bliss  of  man's  nature,  compels  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  true  ; — that  msm  was  made  for  immortality, 
and  immortality  designed  for  man. 

My  conviction  is,  that  thoughtful  and  virtuous  people  generally, 
feel,  on  the  subject  of  immortality,  as  I  do.  They  regard  a  belief  in 
immortality  as  a  blessing ;  and  disbelief  in  it  as  a  calamity.  I  have 
met  with  unbelievers  who  deplored  their  unbelief.  I  have  met  with 
some  who  would  have  given  any  thing  to  be  able  to  beheve  in  immor- 
tality. I  have  met  with  no  virtuous  beliener  in  immortality,  who  did 
not  regard  a  disbelief  in  immortality  as  a  calamity.  I  have  known 
some  who,  though  they  doubted  the  doctrine  themselves,  abstained, 
out  of  pure  charity,  from  attempting  to  propagate  their  doubts  among 
others.  The  words  of  Moore  in  reference  to  this  subject,  when 
speaking  of  Shelly,  are  very  remarkable.  '  He  was  inexcusable,'  says 
Moore,  '  in  attemptinc;  to  deprive  mankind  of  a  hope,  which,  even  if  it 
yrere  false,  is  worth  more  than  all  this  world's  best  truths.''  I  agree 
with  Moore  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  a  doctrine  so  essential  to  man's 
comfort  and  welfare  is  false. 

Again  ;  I  may  observe,  further,  that  a  beUef  in  a  future  life  is 
natural  to  man.  Man  is  so  formed,  as  naturally  to  beheve  and 
cherish  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.     I  have  myself  believed  the 


doctrine  of  a  future  life  from  my  earliest  years.  I  cannot  recollect  a 
time  when  I  did  not  believe  it.  I  cannot  recollect  a  time  when  I 
found  any  difficulty  in  beUeving  it.  I  believed  it  naturally.  My 
nature  inclined  me  to  the  beUef  of  it.  I  believed  it  as  naturally  as  I 
beheved  in  God,  the  ruler  and  governor  of  all  things.  I  believed  it  as 
naturally  as  I  believed  in  my  descent  from  my  parents.  I  believe  the 
doctrine  still.  My  nature  still  inclines  me  to  believe  it.  My  nature 
revolts  at  the  doctrtne  of  eternal  death.  It  seems  quite  reasonable 
that  man  should  hve  for  ever.  There  seems  to  be  as  great  an  har- 
mony between  my  soul  and  immortahty,  as  between  my  eyes  and 
light ;  or  between  my  ears  and  sound.  I  cannot  conceive,  in  fact, 
with  respect  to  myself,  of  anything  eke  but  immortality.  A  state  of 
absolute  unconsciousness  is  what  I  cannot  realize  to  myself.  I  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  such  a  thing.  I  cannot  imagine  an  unconscious  state. 
I  cannot  imagine  myself  in  a  state  of  death.  A  state  of  endless  life 
I  can  imagine,  and  I  can  imagine  no  other  state.  My  nature  thus 
invites  me  to  beheve  in  immortality.  And  I  feel  inclined  to  repose 
faith  in  my  nature.  I  feel  inclined  to  repose  faith,  not  only  in  iny 
eyes  and  ears,  in  my  natural  appetites  and  instincts,  but  in  my  soul,  m 
my  spiritual  feehngs,  in  my  spiritual  appetites  and  instincts. 

Again  ;  I  know  no  good  reason  for  not  believing  in  a  future  life.  I 
never  saw  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  false.  I  never 
saw  a  good  or  valid  reason,  in  fact,  for  regarding  the  doctrine  as 
doubtful  or  improbable.  I  have  heard  and  read  what  several  unbe- 
lievers have  said  on  the  subject,  but  I  never  heard  or  read  of  anything 
like  proof  that  man  is  not  immortal;  or  that  a  future  and  eternal  hfe 
is  impossible  or  improbable  ;  or  that  a  belief  in  a  future  life  is  irra- 
tional, foohsh,  or  unnatural.  I  have  met,  in  the  writings  of  unbehevers, 
with  satisfactory  refutations  of  many  orthodox  arguings  on  the  subject 
of  immateriality,  and  of  various  orthodox  theories  respecting  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  soil,  &c.  I  have  met  with  refutations  of 
such  wi-iters  as  Drew  and  AUin,  who  foohshly  rest  the  doctrine  of 
immortahty  on  their  own  unwarrantable  notions  respecting  the  nature 
and  powers  of  matter  ;  but  I  never  met  with  anything  in  the  way  of 
proof  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  false,  or  that  the  belief 
in  it  was  foohsh  or  unnatural.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  proof  that  the 
hope  of  immortalitj-  is  either  injurious  or  unserviceable  to  man. 
Philosophy,  which  is  so  strong  against  many  prevaling  notions,  is 
powerless  here.  And  feeling  within  myself  a  desire  for  immortality, 
and  finding  myself  naturally  inchned  to  believe  in  it,  why  should  I 
relinquish,  or  try  to  rehnquish,  my  belief  in  it,  when  I  see  no  reason 
for  so  doing, — when  I  cannot  meet,  in  all  that  I  read,  or  in  all  that  I 
hear,  on  the  subject,  a  single  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
is  false,  or  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  is  foohsh  or  unnatural. 

Again  ;  my  faith  in  a  future  life  rests  partly  on  my  belief  in  God. 
I  consider  the  doctrine  of  a  wise,  a  good,  and  an  almighty  God,  as  a 
most  evident  truth.  I  know  no  truth  more  evident,  in  fact.  The  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  power  of  God,  are  manifest  everywhere.  They 
are  as  visible  as  creation  itself.  They  are  as  visible  as  the  woods  and 
fields,  as  the  sun  and  stars,  as  the  buds  and  flowers,  as  the  shrubs 
and  trees,  as  the  blossoms  and  the  fruits.  I  cannot  conceive  it  pos- 
sible for  a  rightly  disposed  mind,  for  a  sound  or  healthy  mind,  for  a 
mind  uninjured  by  violence,  for  a  mind  undisabled  by  false  teachings 
or  unnatural  treatment,  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  God.  At 
least,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  more  unreasonable,  more  unna- 
tural, more  contrary  to  philosophy  or  common  sense,  more  destitute 
of  plausibility,  than  the  disbehef  of  the  Atheist,— than  the  doctrine 
which  denies  the  existence  of  a  God.  What  in  the  worid  can  prove 
wisdom,  or  goodness,  or  power,  in  any  thing  or  any  being,  if  the  earth 
and  heavens,  if  the  sun  and  stars,  if  the  woods  and  fields,  if  the  buds 
and  flowers,  if  the  blossoms  and  the  fruits,  do  not  ?  What  m  the 
worid  can  prove  the  existence  of  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness  m 
any  being,  if  the  structure  of  my  own  body,  and  the  laws  of  my  own 
being,  and  the  laws  of  the  worid  in  which  I  hve,  do  not  prove  them  ? 
Some  call  in  question  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  the  stars,  and  in- 
cline to  the  beUef  that  matter  and  the  universe  are  eternal.     But  this 
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does  not  alter  the  matter.  /  am  not  eternal.  The  herbs  and  the 
Jiowers  are  not  eternal.  The  birds  that  are  singing  in  the  woods, — 
the  buds  that  are  swelling  on  the  trees, — the  flowers  that  are  shooting 
from  the  earth,  are  not  Jeternal.  /  came  into  existence  but  a  few 
years  ago.  My  readers  did  the  same.  The  wisdom  and  goodness 
and  power  displayed  in  me,  were  therefore  exerted  recentl}'.  Whe- 
ther the  universe  at  large  was  ever  made  or  not,  /  was  made.  And  I 
leave  the  universe  of  mind  to  judge  whether  I  do  not  bear  about  me, 
in  my  frame  and  functions,  marks  of  wisdom,  of  goodness,  and  of 
power,  as  striking,  as  decisive,  as  can  be  found  in  the  highest  works  of 
art  that  liuman  skill  or  genius  ever  produced.  The  man  that  cannot 
see  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power  in  the  structure  of  man,  in  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  in  the  appearances  of  the  universe  at  large, 
does  certainly  appear  to  me  to  be  spiritually  blind,  or  mentally  de- 
ranged. The  man  who  cannot  see  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power 
in  the  works  of  nature,  can  see  them  nowhere.  To  profess  to  see 
wisdom  or  benevolence  or  power  in  the  works  of  men,  and  yet  pro- 
fess not  to  see  any  such  proofs  in  the  works  of  nature,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
exceedingly  strange,  if  not  exceedingly  suspicious.  For  myself,  I  see 
as  manifest  proofs  of  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power  in  nature,  as  in 
any  work  of  man  that  I  ever  contemplated.  I  see  proofs  of  infinitely 
(greater  skill  and  goodness  and  power  in  the  works  of  nature,  than  in 
the  works  of  men.  To  say  the  very  least,  the  productions  of  nature 
are  as  clear,  as  striking,  as  unanswerable,  as  undeniable  proofs  of  the 
all-pei-yading  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  their  great  Author,  as 
the  works  of  art  are  of  love,  intelligence  and  power  in  man.  t  see  a 
form  before  me — a  human  form  :  how  am  1  to  know  whether  that 
form  possesses  life,  intelligence,  benevolence,  and  power  ?  By  its 
actions,  its  motions,  its  works.  If  it  did  nothing,  said  nothing,  pro- 
duoid  nothing,  I  should  conclude  that  it  was  a  statue  merely,  desti- 
tute of  life,  intelligence,  and  power.  If  it  moce,  I  naturally  and  un- 
avoidably conclude  that  there  is  poicer  at  work  within  it  or  about  it; 
eitlier  power  of  its  own,  or  the  power  of  some  other  being.  If  it 
speak  and  act  and  move,  I  as  naturally  and  as  unavoidably  conclude 
that  it  has  life,  power,  and  inteUigence  of  its  own.  If  its  acts  and 
words  tend  manifestly  to  some  good  end  ;  if  they  are  so  directed  as 
to  contribute  systematically  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all  around, 
I  naturally  and  unavoidably  conclude  that  the  form  I  see  is  a  real 
human  being,  instinct  witli  life,  and  ruled  by  intelligence  and  love. 
I  conclude  the  form  I  see  to  be  a  man,  inspired  and  moved  by  intel- 
ligence and  love,  because  it  speaks  and  acts  as  /  speak  and  act  under 
the  influence  of  intelligence  and  love.  It  is  the  xork  that  reveals  the 
being.  I  only  distinguish  a  man  from  a  statue, — -I  only  distinguish  a 
man  over  whom  you  throw  a  garment  which  conceals  his  form  and  fea- 
tures, from  a  post  or  a  bundle  of  rags,  by  his  motions  or  his  toice  :  by  his 
actions  or  his  words.  If  I  hear  certain  words,  if  I  see  certain  motions,  I 
as  naturally  and  as  necessarily  conclude  that  there  reside  intelhgence  and 
power  and  love  in  that  form,  as  I  conclude  that  heat  is  present  in  the 
thing  that  hums,  or  cold  in  the  thing  that  chills. 

Apply  this  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  I  see  in  the  uni- 
verse motions,  works,  or  productions  of  the  most  exquisite  and  per- 
fect kind  imaginable.  I  see  appearances  or  evidences  of  skill  and 
power  and  goodness,  such  as  you  never  behold  in  the  works  of  man, 
however  vast  his  intelligence,  or  however  great  his  powers.  And  how, 
I  ask,  can  I  conclude  or  infer  the  existence  of  life  and  power,  of  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  in  a.man,  though  covered  with  a  garment  that 
hides  from  my  eye  his  form  and  features,  when  I  hear  certain  sounds, 
and  see  certain  actions,  and  not  conclude  or  infer  the  existence  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  of  life  and  power,  in  the  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
when  I  see  those  remarkable,  those  startling,  those  most  decisive  and 
irresistible  indications  of  tiiose  attributes,  wherever  I  turn  my  atten- 
tion ?  I  say  again,  if  I  am  not  to  believe  in  a  Ood, — if  I  am  not  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power  in 
the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  universe,  what  am  I  to  believe  in  ?  I 
may  as  well  disbelieve  my  own  existence,  as  disbelieve  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  most  wise,  most  good,  and  a  most  mighty  God.     I  may  as 


well  deny  the  existence  of  all  the  men  I  see,  or  question  whether  life 
and  power,  whether  love  and  intelligence  exist  in  them,  as  question  the 
existence  of  God,  or  doubt  the  indwelUng  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
of  power  and  perfection,  in  Him.  It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 
that  I  reckon  the  existence  of  God  a  settled  point,  and  that  I  regard 
the  great  Creator  and  matchless  Governor  of  the  universe,  as  a  being 
of  unbounded  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power. 

Well,  then,  supposing  this  point  to  be  settled,  what  can  be  more 
natural  than  for  me  to  believe,  that  this  good  God  will  give  that  most 
wished-for  and  inestimable  blessing  of  eternal  life,  to  all  who  live  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  themselves  for  its  enjoyment  1  What  can  be 
more  natural,  than  for  me  to  believe  that  this  good  God  will  take  de- 
light in  perpetuating  the  existence  of  every  human  being,  who  fi-ames 
or  fashions  for  himself  such  a  character,  as  to  render  his  continued  ex- 
istence a  real  blessing ; — who  so  conducts  himself,  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  God  to  perpetuate  his  existence,  without  inflicting  on  him 
or  on  the  universe,  a  wrong  or  a  calamity  ?  I  say  to  myself,  suppose 
/  were  God,  what  would  the  benevolence  that  dwells  in  me,  prompt 
me  to  do  with  respect  to  such  of  the  human  race  as  i-aise  themselves  to 
a  high  state  of  intelligence  and  virtue  ?  How  should  /  act  towards 
men  who  had  acted  in  such  a  way, — who  had  disciplined  themselves 
after  such  a  fashion,  as  to  become  specimens  of  human  excellence, — re- 
flections of  the  divine  intelligence  and  goodness  ?  How  should  /  act 
towards  men  who  had  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  way,  as  not  only  to 
strengthen  within  themselves  the  desire  for  immortality,  but  so  as  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  immortality,  andJor  the  employ- 
ment of  their  immortal  life  in  high  and  godlike  deeds  ?  Could  I 
leave  such  beings  to  peris/i  ?  Could  I  doom  them  to  eternal  destruc- 
tion ?  Could  I  possibly  deny  such  beings  the  gift — the  coveted  and 
priceless  gift — of  everlasting  life  ?  Could  I  neglect  the  opportunity 
which  the  multiplication  of  such  beings  afforded  me,  of  storing  my 
vast  universe  with  the  highest  forms  of  life, — with  the  loftiest  speci- 
mens of  virtue  and  intelligence, — with  the  glad  and  rapturous  re- 
flectors of  my  glory,  and  sharers  of  my  bliss  ?  I  speak  not  thus  ir- 
reverently. I  mean  no  violence  to  the  feelings  of  my  readers.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  say,  that  to  me  it  seems  impossible  for  any  bene- 
volent being,  to  consign  creatures  of  such  worth  and  excellency  to 
destruction.  A  God  in  whom  benevolence  prevails,  must  give  im- 
mortality to  good  and  godlike  creatures, — ?«.«.?<  give  eternal  life  to  such 
of  the  human  race  as  have,  by  their  own  good  conduct,  fitted  them- 
selves for  its  enjoyment. 

So  far  then  as  reason  is  concerned,  the  firmest  ground  of  my  belief 
in  immortality,  is  the  character  of  God.  My  belief  in  immortality 
rests  on  my  belief  in  God.  And  my  belief  in  God,  so  far  as  reason 
is  concerned  in  that  belief,  rests  on  the  endless  end  striking  demon- 
strations of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  displayed  throughout  the 
universe.     But  more  hereafter. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

ROBERT  BLUM'S  LAST  LETTER  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

OXE  OF    THE    REFORMERS    MURDERED    BV    THE    AUSTRIAN  ARISTOCRATS. 


My  Deaf.  Wife, 

Farewell  !  farewell  for  that  time  which  men  call  eternity, 

Bring  up  our — now  only  your — children  to  be  honest 

inen,'  bo  that  they  may  never  disgrace  their  father's  name.  Sell  our  little 
property  with  the  aid  of  our  friends.  God  and  all  good  men  will  help  you 
also.  All  that  I  feel  and  would  say  at  this  moment,  escapes  me  in  tears ;  only 
once  more  then,  fiirewell,  my  dearest.  Consider  our  children  a  treasure  of 
which  you  must  make  the  best  use,  and  honour  thus  the  memory  of  your 
faithful  husband.  Farewell,  farewell  !  Receive  the  last  kisses  of  your  Robert. 
Vienna,  November,  1S48  :  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  six  all  will  be  over. 

P  S  — I  liad  forgotten  the  rings  ;  on  that  of  our  betrotbal  1  press  for  you  a 
last  kiss.  Mv  seal  ring  is  for  Hans,  the  watch  for  Richard,  the  diamond  stud 
for  Ida,  the  chain  for  Alfred,  as  memorials.  All  the  rest  divide  as  you  please. 
They  are  coming  ;  farewell.  •       i,-  u 

The  lettor  was  enclosed  in  one  to  a  friend,  a  deputy  at  Frankfort,  in  wnictt 
he  begs  him  to  prepare  his  wife  gradually  for  the  shock  of  his  death,  which  be 
'says,  is  the  fortune  of  war. 
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COMMUNISM. 

Joseph  Hume  says,  'that  Communism  means,  that  the  lazy  and  in- 
dolent should  Uve  upon  the  labour  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty.'  If 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  Communism,  Communism  is  no  new  thing 
.in  this  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  established  in  England  by  law,  and  has 
been  estabhshed  by  law  for  many  generations  past.  The  lazy  and  the 
indolent  have  Uved  on  the  labour  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty  from 
the  times  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  present  hour.  The  lazy 
and  the  indolent  Hve  on  the  labour  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty  stiU. 
The  laziest  and  most  indolent  people  in  the  kingdom  are  our  Aristo- 
crats and  Princes.  And  what  do  they  hve  upon  ?  The  labour  of  the 
industrious  and  thrifty.  And  this,  Joseph  Hume  says,  is  Communism. 
Then  the  Qoeen  is  a  Communist.  And  so  is  Prixce  Albert. 
And  Adelaide,  Queen  Dowager,  also,  is  a  Communist.  And  so  is 
Prince  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians.  And  that  old  refugee  of  a 
traitor  king  at  Claremont,  is  a  Communist.  And  all  the  Aristocrats 
of  the  kingdom  are  Communists.  That  they  are  lazy  and  indolent, 
every  one  knows ;  and  every  one  knows  that  they  live  on  the  labour 
of  the  industrious  and  thrifty.  If  therefore  Communism  means,  'that 
the  lazy  and  indolent  should  Hve  upon  the  labour  of  the  industrious 
and  thrifty,'  Communism  is  exceedingly  fashionable,  to  say  the  least 
of  it. 

How  strange  !  People  generally  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  Communists  and  Socialists  were  chiefly  a  lot  of  poor  and  half- 
starved  working  men  ; — that  Communism  and  Socialism  prevailed 
principally  amongst  the  most  WTetched  and  abject  people.  Whereas 
now  it  appears,  according  to  Hume's  definition,  that  it  is  the  vice  of 
Royalty  and  Aristocricv. 

One  thing  however  is  certain,  that  if  Communism  means  that  the 
lazy  and  indolent  should  live  upon  the  labour  of  the  industrious  and 
thrifty,  Communism  is  a  most  vile  and  unnatural  thincc.  If  this  be 
Communism,  the  sooner  it  is  extirpated  the  better.  If  this  be 
Communism,  I  hope  Joseph  Hume  will  form  a  society  for  exposing  it 
and  putting  it  down.  A  more  hateful  thing  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
than  that  the  lazy  and  indolent  should  live  upon  the  labour  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty.  Arrangements  should  be  made  at  once  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  lazy  and  indolent  to  live  any  longer,  unless  they 
will  mend  their  doings  ; — unless  they  will  abandon  their  laziness  and 
indolence,  and  become  industrious  and  thrifty. 

Mr.  Hume,  it  seems,  has  commenced  operations  against  Commun- 
ism. He  described  its  horrible  character  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Wednesday,  the  7  th  of  February.  I  hope  the  Aristocrats 
present  would  understand  him.  I  hope  they  would  see  his  drift. 
And  I  hope  that  all  in  Parliament,  who  really  have  any  regard  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  will  unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  Hume,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  abhorred  and  unnatural  vice  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  remark,  that  there  are  persons  called  Commun- 
ists, who  do  not  answer  to  the  description  of  ilr.  Hume  ; — persons 
who  really  have  no  desire  to  live  on  the  labour  of  others.  This  class 
of  men,  though  called  Communists,  contend,  that  labour  and  the  pro- 
duce of  labour  ought  to  be  fairly  divided  or  distributed  amongst  the 
people.  Tlieir  doctrine  is,  that  none  should  be  idle  ;  and  that  none 
who  labour  should  be  either  robbed  or  starved.  It  would  be  well  for 
those  Communists  to  change  their  name,  if  Mr.  Hume's  definition  of 
Communism  be  correct,  otherwise  they  may  get  confounded  with  those 
infamous  Aristocrats  and  Princes  whom  Hume's  definition  so  exactly 
describes,  and  fall  undeservedly  under  the  same  condemnation. 

Such  Communism  as  that  which  Joseph  Hume  describes,  is  sure  to 
be  abolished  by  and  by.  The  lazy  and  indolent  will  not  be  allowed 
to  hve  on  the  labour  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty  for  ever.  The 
minds  of  the  multitude  are  fully  set  on  extirpating  such  an  infamous 
and  unnatural  vice.  And  it  would  be  a  pity  for  those  other  people 
called  Communists,  who  really  ahhor  the  principle  that  the  lazy  and 
indolent  should  live  on  the  labour  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty, — it 


would  be  a  pity,  I  say,  for  those  other  people  called  Communists,  who 
contend  that  laziness  and  indolence  are  dishonourable  and  criminal, 
and  that  for  a  man  to  live  on  the  labour  of  others  when  he  is  able  to 
produce  the  means  of  subsistence  by  his  own  labour,  is  most  mean  and 
unmanly, —  it  would  be  a  pity,  I  say,  that  those  people  should  be  con- 
founded with  those  hateful  and  infamous  Aristocrats  and  Princes 
described  by  IMr.  Hume. 

It  may  also  be  proper  just  to  observe,  that  the  Communists  de- 
scribed by  Hume,  are  not  content  exactly  with  liciny  on  the  labour  of 
the  industrious  and  thrifty  ;  they  contend  for  the  liberty  to  riot  as  well 
as  live  on  the  produce  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty.  And  this  is  the 
principle  on  which  they  act.  They  live  in^unbounded  luxun-.  They 
live  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  thousand,  or  ten  hundred  thousand  a 
year,  in  their  idleness  ;  while  the  industrious  and  thrifty,  on  whose 
labour  they  thus  riot,  are  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Tiie 
lazy  and  indolent  Communists  described  by  Mr.  Hume,  live  in  mag- 
nificent palaces  ;  while  the  industrious  and  thrifty,  at  whose  expense 
those  palaces  are  built,  live  in  holes  unfit  for  a  brute.  Jlr.  Hume 
should  have  noticed  this.  He  should  have  given  the  wretches  their 
due.  Let  the  monsters  be  exposed  in  all  their  hatefulness  and  hor- 
ribleness,  that  the  race  may  be  banished  and  extirpated  at  once. 


LETTER  FROM  ILLI>'0I3,  UNITED  STATES  OF  AJfERICA. 

Sir., 

La^t  night  my  mother  received  your  letter  requesting  mfonnation  respect- 
ing Illinois,  the  cost  of  passage  to  America,  tc,  in  consequence  of  which,  I  give 
the  following.  If  vou  come  to  this  country  this  year,  you  must  leave  England 
before  the  20th  of  August,  for  the  rivers  and  lakes  freeze  up  before  iJecember. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  you  and  your  family  can  come  from  Leeds  to  any  part  of 
Illinois",  for  fifty  pounds,  cost  of  provisions  included.  If  you  come  to  Illinois 
this  year,  you  can  commence  working  a  farm  next  spring,  and  grow  crops  to 
the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars  more  than  your  family  would  reqmre.  Your 
family,  which  is  an  expense  and  trouble  to  you  in  England,  would  be  the  most 
profitable  property  you  could  have  in  this  country.  Your  daughters  could 
hire  themselves  out  as  house  girls,  at  seventy  dollars  each  a  year,  and  their 
meat.  You  could  hire  yourself  for  a  himdred  and  twenty  dollars ;  Gommersil 
for  from  eighty  to  one  hundred ;  and  the  boy  for  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars. 

There  are  some  cloth  factories  in  this  country,  and  I  suppose  you  could  get 
work  at  them ;  but  I  cannot  say  positively.  But  any  man  can  get  work  at 
any  time  of  some  kind  or  other,  at  the  above  prices. 

Government  land  is  worth  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  It  is  sold  in 
forty  acre  lots.  Improved  land  is  worth  from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre.  A 
good  house  can  be  btiilt  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Horses  can  be  got  for  from 
thirty  to  eighty  dollars :  a  good  cow  and  calf,  twelve  dollars :  sheep,  one 
dollar  each"  pig?,  at  all  prices.  You  may  calculate  the  cost  of  living  from 
the  following  stawment:  Flour  is  fonrteen-pence  a  stone;  beef,  three-half-pence 
a  pound  :  potatoes,  one  shilling  a  bushel :  sugar,  four-pence  a  pound  :  coffee, 
four-pence  to  five-pence  a  pound  :  tea,  two  shillings  to  three  shillings  a  pound, 
and  all  other  articles  accordingly. 

You  ask  for  information  about  Illinois.  The  soil  is  generally  black  and 
rich,  [growing  heavj-  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  Indian  com.  Illinois  and 
■Wisconsin  are  generally  reckoned  the  two  best  places  a  farmer  can  come  to. 
Everv  farmer  has  more  land  ploughed  than  he  can  work,  so  that  a  man  can 
hire  a  farm  readily  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre,  with  a  house  to  live  in. 

The  winters  are  so  severe,  that  very  little  wheat  is  sown  in  autumn.  The 
spring  wheat  vields  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre  ;  oats,  forty  bushels; 
Indian  corn,  "the  same.  In  conclusion,  I  will  tell  you,  that  if  you  will  come 
here,  though  you  have  nothing  when  you  get  to  Illinois,  you  cannot  help 
living ;  and  if  you  want  to  get  rich,  you  can  do  so. 

■\VlLLU.M  SiJCTr.E. 

The  following  is  from  William  Squire's  mother.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
mother  modifies  a  little  some  of  the  statements  of  her  son. 

Old  Fkiexd, 

I  received  your  letter  with  pleasure,  and  shall  be  glad  to  .see  yoa; 
and  if  you  come  up  into  these  Western  States,  you  may  do  well.  ^  ou  can  take 
land  by  the  acre  and  find  vour  own  team,  or  you  can  take  land  on  shares,  the 
owner  finding  seed,  team,  "end  every  thing  you  want,  and  you  find  labour,  then 
he  takes  his  share  of  the  produce  according  to  bargain.  But  more  of  that 
when  we  see  you.     Bat  yon  see  bv  this  that  you  can  enter  into  present  pay  and 


ills,  speak  um  i-.igi.,,.i  vu.io»^,  — I—    •  ..J      J   •  -1 

And  their  habits  are  different  from  ours,  but  they  are  always  kintl  and  civil 
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Hens  may  be  had  at  from  six;  to  eight  cents  each.  A  fat  goose  for  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  cents,  and  sometimes  cheaper.  Pigs  may  be  had  almost 
for  nothing.  You  may  judge  for  yourself  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  got  good 
pork  at  three  cents  a  pound.     They  cost  little  keeping,  and  almost  get  fat  on 

My  son  says  that  you  and  your  family  may  come  for  fifty  pounds ;  but  I  say 
for  sixty  or  seventy,  and  you  will  see  which  is  nearest  the  mark  when  you  get 
here,  but  if  it  cost  one  hundred  pounds,  it  is  worth  trying.  Calculate  what 
your  family  eats  in  a  week,  then  lay  in  at  the  same  rate,  for  seven  weeks.  Get 
your  flour  and  potatoes  in  Liverpool,  you  will  thus  save  the  carriage.  Bring 
plenty  of  potatoes,  flour,  biscuits,  eggs,  hams,  red  herrings,  rice,  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  cheese,  oatmeal,  treacle,  and  whatever  you  think  will  be  useful.  Get  tin 
cans  to  drink  your  tea  from.  And  you  will  want  a  frj-ing-pan,  and  other 
things  on  board,  to  cook  with.  But  take  as  few  as  possible.  And  take  a  little 
medicine  for  your  children,  such  as  nitre,  or  any  nice  kind  of  medicine  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  ;  for  you  will  find  nothing  of  that  kind 
on  board  a  ship.  I  would  bring  as  few  boxes  as  possible.  Pack  your  clothes 
in  sacks,  as  they  will  be  lighter ;  and  sew  them  up,  as  you  will  have  to  open 
them  at  New  York.  I  should  not  lumber  myself,  but  do  \vith  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, as  every  thing  is  a  deal  cheaper  here  than  it  was  when  we  came.  But 
bring  a  good  lot  of  blankets  with  you.  And  you  will  want  linen  to  change,  as 
there  will  be  no  washing  on  board.  You  will  only  have  two  gallons  of  water 
each  on  board,  and  the  allowance  is  less  for  children.  As  you  change  your 
linen,  wrap  it  tightly  up,  and  put  the  articles  in  an  empty  bag.  And  when  you 
get  to  New  York,  you  must  look  out  for  your  luggage,  and  at  every  ^stopping 
place  you  must  do  the  same,  or  you  will  lose  some  of  it.  At  New  York,  you 
take  the  steamer  up  the  Hudson  river,  150  miles  to  Albany.  Then  by  land, 
360  miles  to  Buflfalo.  Then  you  cross  the  lakes  to  Chicago.  You  will  then  be 
only  30  miles  from  us.  You  must  go  into  the  market  there,  and  inquire 
for  a  team.  Tell  them  you  want  to  be  at  Gary  Saw-mill,  near  Nurenville. 
I  would  bring  a  good  oak  chest  of  drawers  for  my  better  clothes,  and  cover  it 
with  a  bass  to  keep  it  from  injury.  Bring  me  a  quart  of  good  teazel  seed,  and 
some  good  black,  white,  and  red  currantrberry  seeds.  Kub  them  in  a  little 
earth  to  keep  them.  Bring  also  some  good  cowslips  and  primroses  from 
Carlton,  and  some  summer  cauliflowers  and  celery  seed.  AVe  have  all  good 
houses ;  some  are  log  houses,  and  others  are  framed,  but  I  see  no  sod  houses. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  veiy  comfortable.  Our  last  year's  tax  amounted  to 
the  large  sum  of  one  dollar  and  nineteen  cents.  I  have  waggon,  plough,  drag, 
three  milch  cows,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  three  stear.s,  three  calves,  eleven  large 
pigs,  two  horses,  two  foals,  and  sundry  other  things.  Those  who  have  money 
to  bring  them  here,  and  yet  will  not  come,  deserve  to  famish.  And  those  who 
cannot  get  to  this  western  country,  had  better  stop  at  home,  for  there  is  as 
much  misery  in  New  York  and  such  like  places,  as  with  you. 

Martha  Squire. 


OATHS. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Jane  Ashby,  Northiani,  Sussex, 
requesting  me  to  assist  in  the  emancipation  of  men's  consciences  from 
the  laws  respecting  oaths.  Under  the  present  system,  a  man  cannot 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  take  an 
oath.  The  Quakers  and  IMoravians  are  allowed  to  make  an  affirmation 
instead  of  taking  au  oath  ;  hut  others  are  not.  Yet  there  are  multitudes 
who  hold  the  same  opinions  as  the  Quakers  and  the  Moravians  on  the 
subject  of  oaths.  There  are  numbers  of  those  who  regard  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  as  the  rule  of  their  lives,  who  sincerely  believe  that  oaths 
are  expressly  forbidden  by  him.  Those  people  labour  under  very  serious 
disadvantages.  They  cannot  sue  for  a  debt ;  and  they  cannot  protect 
themselves  against  false  claims.  They  cannot  give  evidence  in  cases 
where  the  rights  of  their  friends  or  connections,  or  even  of  the  public,  are 
concerned.  And  they  are,  besides,  frequently  subjected  to  punishment, 
for  refusing  to  give  evidence  in  violation  of  their  consciences.  Miss 
Jane  Ashhy  herself  was  given  into  custody  some  time  ago,  for  declining 
to  violate  her  conscience  by  taking  an  oath.  George  Burrow,  a  friend 
of  mine  at  Liverpool,  was  fined  ten  pounds  for  refusing  to  take  an 
oath.  James  Dunnington,  a  friend  of  mine  at  Ripon,  was  imprisoned 
for  the  same  reason.  Two  respectable  young  men  at  Edinburgh,  were, 
some  time  back,  committed  to  prison  for  refusing  to  take  oaths.  A 
friend  of  Miss  Jane  Ashby's,  in  Ireland,  a  young  widow  lady,  lost  her 
cause  for  a  false  debt  brought  against  her,  and  was  forced  to  pay  the 
unjust  claim,  because  she  could  not  violate  what  she  believed  to  be  her 
Saviour's  command.  And  the  sum  which  she  had  to  pay  was  a  large  one 
too  ;  and  she  has  two  young  children  dependent  on  her  as  well.  This 
was  last  spring.  And  these  are  but  a  sample  of  cases  occun-ing  through 
the  country.  There  were  several  of  my  friends  who  would  have  been 
unable  to  give  evidence  in  my  case  at  the  last  Liverpool  assizes,  if  my 
case  had  come  to  a  trial,  in  consequence  of  their  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  oatli  taking. 


It  is  time  that  the  law  of  the  land  was  altered  on  this  subject.  And 
all  who  are  friends  to  liberty,  ought  to  use  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
an  alteration.  Men  ought  not  to  say,  '  /  can  take  an  oatli,  and  there- 
fore 1  have  no  need  to  trouble  myself  about  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
oaths.'  We  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  say,  '  So  long  as  there  is  a  single 
man  injured  by  the  present  state  of  the  law,  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  to 
have  the  law  reformed.'  We  ought  to  pay  as  much  respect  to  the  scru- 
ples of  our  neighbours,  as  we  wish  our  neighbours  to  pay  to  our 
scruples. 

And  what  is  the  use  of  oaths  ?  M>/  opinion  is,  that  in  general,  they 
are  of  no  use  whatever.  Nay,  worse ;  they  are,  in  m^  opinion,  exceed- 
ingly injurious.  And  what  possible  harm  could  it  do  to  allow  every 
man  who  has  a  conscientious  objection  to  taking  au  oath,  to  make  an 
affirmation  instead,  when  the  man  himself  is  wUling,  in  case  he  should 
make  a  false  affirmation,  to  submit  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  false  oath  ? 

The  system  of  oath  taking  is  a  relic  of  ignorant  and  barbarous  ages. 
The  existence  of  such  a  system  is  a  proof  too,  that  our  age  is  not  so  en- 
lightened and  elevated,  as  some  are  inclined  to  imagine. 


W.  EVANS,  ETC. 


The  following  letter,  wUch  is  one  out  of  a  multitude  which  I  have  received,  I  publish  because 
I  know  the  author  and  his  family  weU,  and  because  the  autbor  was  Treasurer,  &c.,  to  the 
Potter's  Society. 

February  l%th,  1849. 

Sir,— 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  respecting  Mr.  Evans.  I  have  read  your  remarks  on 
Charles  Heath's  letter,  and  was  interested  to  find  that  you  formed  a  similar  opinion  to  mj  self 
respecting  Mr.  Evans.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Society  from  ita 
origin,  and  left  it  about  twelve  months  ago,  with  a  niunber  of  others,  all  through  Mr.  Evan's 
selfish  and  arbitrary  conduct.  I  have  been  in  cfBce  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  surely 
ought  to  know  something  about  him  and  the  Society.  I  have  also  three  shares  in  the  .Society, 
and  am  one  of  a  party  belonging  to  218  shares,  and  you  are  sure  if  I  thought  the  Society  was  worth, 
anything,  I  should  not  have  left  it.  A  few  instances  perhaps  will  suffice  to  show  the  gentle- 
man's conduct.  First,  I  was  the  Treasurer  nine  months,  during  which  time,  he,  Mr.  Evan5, 
was  appointed  to  go  to  Swinton  to  settle  a  trades"  grievance.  He  was  there  one  week :  his 
demand  for  which  was  8i.,  which  created  dissatisfaction.  In  a  short  time  he  was  called  upon  to 
go  again  and  stay  another  week.  His  charge  for  that  journey  was  *ll.  15^.  Now  sir,  you  know 
something  about  travelling,  and  I  know  you  will  say  it  is  extortioning ;  and  bear  in  mind,  he 
was  receiring  at  that  time,  in  the  shape  of  wages,  upwards  of  2/.  10*.  per  week.  Now  mark,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  another  deputation  to  the  same  place,  which  conasted  of  a  working 
I'otter.  He  went— staid  r^he  same  time,  and  his  demand  was  1/.  18.'-.  I  will  give  you  another 
instance.  In  order  to  settle  trades"  grievances  and  general  business,  there  existed  a  Centra! 
Board,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  Lodge,  at  which  Mr.  Kvans  attended — sat  at  the  end  of 
the  tal.»le.  with  his  gold  ring  on  his  finger ;  and  from  what  I  here  state,  you  see  he  wanted 
working  men  to  pay  for  it,  in  order  to  settle  any  grievance.  It  was  the  custom  to  appMnt  one 
of  the  delegates  to  go  with  Mr.  Evans,  their  general  servant,  whom  they  paid  for  such  work. 
On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Evans,  finding  upwards  of  2/  os.  per  week,  the  year  round,  was  too 
little,  he  had  the  impudence  to  ask  3*.  a  day  for  all  such  work,  which  was  the  sum  received  by 
all  delegates  who  had  to  leave  their  work  to  accompany  him.  There  was  an  equal  vote  upon 
the  question :  but  he  claimed  to  vote,  as  usual,  and  voted  the  money  into  his  pocket,  which 
made  his  wages  sometimes  near  3/.,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Examiner  lost  11.  IOj.  a  week, 
which  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contributions — trade  being  very  bad — ^little  coming  in.  and 
men  h  ilf-elothed  coming  to  the  meeting,  offering  to  go  to  America  for  as  much  as  would  carrT 
them  across  the  water  to  New  York  ;  and  seeing  them  in  this  position,  the  delegates  gave  up 
their  small  pittance  for  attending  the  Board,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  going  to  America.  As 
respects  Charles  Heath's  letter,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  what  he  has  said,  except  Wb  payments, 
which  I  know  nothing  about,  and  shall  afford  you  all  information  in  a  few  days.;  as  there  is  a 
great  call  for  information  through  The  Pboplb,  and  what  I  write  either  in  this  or  any  othec 
letter,  you  may  use  it  with  my  name,  as  you  think  best. 

Yours,  &C.,  EsoCH  Moo'TFOiuj. 


LAND,  CREDIT,  AND  EXCHANGE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  *  THE  PEOPLE.' 


SiK, — The  abrogation  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogenituro  would  make  no  substantial 
change  in  the  natiue  of  landed  property.  In  theory,  it  would  preserve  all  that  is  radically 
wrong,  and  vicious,  and  unprincipled,  and  atrociously  unjust  in  the  present  system,  wMIe,  in 
practice-,  it  would  only  arm  a  larger  portion  of  the  community  with  an  omnipotent  power  of 
robbery  and  murder — that  is,  place  over  the  heads  of  the  industrious  poor  two,  four,  ten.  or 
more  petty,  idle,  worthless,  insolent,  tyrannical,  and  rapacious  landlords  for  every  big  one  they 
are  now  cursed  and  burdened  with.  But  what  right  have  you  to  clidm  to  set  the  present  system 
aside,  when  you  seek  to  institute  another,  not  less  defective  and  nefarious  in  principle,  not  leas 
repugnant  to  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  not  less  opposed  to  the  true  and  ju3t 
principles  of  landed  property?  Why.  you  have  none  at  all.  By  sparing  injustice  in  your  own 
system,  you  lose  all  moral  power,  all  effective  influence  to  combat  it  in  the  present — you  forfeiC 
all  claim  to  put  your  system  in  place  of  the  existing  one.  Hence  there  remains  but  one  alter- 
native for  you.  that  alternative  is,  either  to  declare  yourself  an  advocate  of  a  just  system  of 
landed  tenures,  or  to  hold  your  tongue  about  the  injustice  and  monstroaty  of  the  existing  one. 
But  1  consider  that  you  are  bound  to  declare  yourself  an  advccate  of  a  just  system  of  landed 
property  ;  nay,  not  only  of  a  just  system  of  landed  property,  but  also  of  a  just  s}-stem  of  public 
credit,  aud  equitable  exchange,  seeing  that  yox\  are  so  very  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  iiu«stice 
and  wi'ong,  oppression  and  extortion,  tyi-anny  and  slavery,  robbery  and  murder.  Now,  I  fear- 
lessly challenge  you  to  show  how  that  can  be  effectually  done  other\Tise  than  by  the  establishment 
of  a  just  system  of  landed  property,  public  credit,  and  equitable  exchange. 

By  a  just  system  of  landed  property.  I  mean  one  that  shall  vest  the  ownerehip  of  the  whole 
land  of  the  United  Kingdom  irrevocably  and  inalienably  in  the  whole  people ;  give  to  every 
individual  the  same  right  to  rent  and  occupy  land  under  the  state,  as  to  every  other  individual : 
secure  to  every  tenant-cultivator  the  full  value  of  all  useful  and  permanent  improvements  made 
by  him  on  his  farm  in  the  course  of  his  occupancy,  and  make  the  rents,  which  measure  ihe 
natural  value  or  annual  worth  of  the  land,  distinct  from  the  artificial  value  given  to  it  by  the 
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labour  and  capital  of  the  cultivator,— payable  to  the  state,  and  available  for  all  useful  public 
purposes,  such  as  providing  tor  the  state  expenditure,  the  education  of  the  whole  rising  youth 
of  the  countiy,  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  the  disabled,  aged,  or  infirm,  local  improve- 
ments, and  other  necessary  or  useful  public  works.  This  is  what  1  call  a  just  system  of  landed 
tenures.  A  settlement  of  this  kind  would  be  just  and  impartial  towards  all.  It  would  make  the 
land  a  benefit  and  advantage  to  every  one,  and  give  us  ten  small  fai-ms,  with  a  sturdy  demo- 
cratic husbandman  at  the  head  of  each,  for  eveiy  large  farm  we  have  now,  with  a  bull-dog 
fanner  or  big  grazier  at  its  head,  who  Is  at  once  the  slave  of  his  landlord  and  the  tyrant  of  his 
labourer. 

By  a  just  system  of  public  credit,  I  mean  one  that  shall  make  loans  of  money  out  of  the 
national  rent  fund,  equally  free  and  accessible  to  all  who  may  stand  in  need  of  them,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  with  advantage,  or  to  manufacture 
goods  for  their  own  benefit,  on  the  co-operative  principle,  so  that  they  may  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  being  all  their  lives  slaves  to  employers. 

By  a  just  system  of  equitable  exchange,  I  mean  one  that  shall  enable  all  producers  of  useful 
"oods  to  obtain  a  ready  and  never-failing  market  for  them  ;  that  shall  enable  these  producers 
to  convert  their  goods  at  all  times,  and  without  delay,  into  other  goods  of  the  like  amount  and 
value,  or  into  labour-notes,  that  shall,  on  presentation  at  the  public  marts,  procure  for  them 
an  amount  of  other  goods  of  equal  value  to  their  own.  Those  who  live  by  mercantile  fraud, 
speculation,  and  profit-mongering,  may  talk  as  they  like  about  this  commercial  system,  but  no 
other  is  just  to  the  producers  of  wealth.  What  we  have  at  present  is  a  monstrous  system  of 
chicanery  and  fraud,  by  which  hordes  of  profit-mongei-s  or  speculators  are  enabled  to  intervene 
between  the  producers  and  consumers,  and  swell  the  price  of  every  article  by  the  tax  they  lay  on, 
in  the  shape  of  profit,  to  enrich  themselves.  But  an  intelligent  moral  people  would  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  thus  preyed  upon  by  commercial  sharpers,  when  they  could  easily  avoid  it  by  the 
establishment  of  marts  or  bazaars  for  the  deposit  and  sale  of  their  goods,  and  by  the  appomt- 
ment  of  salaried  ofBcers  to  effect  exchanges  for  them  on  the  equitable  principle  of  equal  labour 
for  equal  labour.  And  what,  I  respectfully  ask,  could  be  easier  of  execution  than  to  open  pub- 
lic marts  or  bazaars  in  every  district  for  the  deposit  and  sale  of  goods,  and  to  appoint  salaried 
appraisers  and  salesmen  to  value  all  goods  upon  delivery,  and  give  to  the  depositors  the  money 
price  of  them  in  paper- notes.  This  would  give  them  then,  or  at  any  future  time,  the  power  to 
detract  from  the  marts  any  other  goods,  to  the  full  amount  of  then-  notes.  But  the  worse  of  the 
matter  is,  a  commercial  system  like  this,  would  afford  no  scope  for  profit-mongers  and  specu- 
lators to  adulterate  goods,  to  monopolise  and  forestall  the  markets,  to  raise  the  price  of  every 
commodity  before  it  reached  the  consumer.  This  commercial  system  would  compel  some  mil- 
lions of  people  who  now  live  by  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  to  turn  to  honest  piursuits,  and 
get  their  living  by  adding  to,  instead  of  deyom-ing  the  productions,  of  their  neighbours. 

The  above  reforms  are  the  remedies  which  I  propose  and  recommend  for  the  inordinate  toil 
and  squalid  wi-etchedness  with  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  now  afflicted.  The  above 
reforms  are  the  remedies  which  the  productive  classes  require  for  their  incessant  toil,  for  theii' 
compulsory  idleness,  for  their  grim  poverty,  and  for  the  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery  which  sufth 
toil,  such  idleness,  and  such  poverty  produce.  The  above  three  reforms  in  land,  credit, 
and  exchange,  would  lift  the  industrious  poor  out  of  the  loathsome  condition  of  slavery  to  others, 
and  base  their  well-being,  comfort,  prosperity,  happiness,  liberty,  and  independence  upon  a  rock 
of  adamant.  The  above  three  reforms  would  put  an  end  to  oppression  and  slavery,  tyranny 
and  robbery.  They  would  regenerate  society,  and  make  mankind  prosperous  and  happy.  They 
would  do  away  with  the  want  of  work,  excessive  toil,  and  the  hopeless  poverty  which  uow 
exists.  They  would  place  the  necessaries,  conveniencies,  elegancies,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of 
life  within  the  reach  of  every  human  being,  who  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  earn  them  by  a 
few  hours  of  hght  labour  each  day.  They  would  place  the  people  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  or 
the  most  remote  fear  of  it.  Give  the  people  such  institutes  as  those  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to  the  cares  and  sorrows,  wrongs  and  evils,  miseries  and  sufferings, 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  the  community  now  labom",  and  writhe,  and  groan.  Give  the 
people  these  institutes,  and  then  they  will  have  the  means  and  leisure  to  expand  and  improve 
their  minds,  to  strengthen  and  cultivate  theh-  moral  powers,  to  acquire  useful  and  praxjtical 
knowledge,  to  make  discoveries  and  inventions  in  mechanical  and  chemical  science.  Give  us 
these  institutes,  and  Christianity  will  begin  to  live  in  men's  hearts  and  actions,  as  well  as  in  their 
lips  and  upturned  eyes.  Give  us  these  institutes,  and  then  mankind  will  march  forward  for 
evermore,  through  all  time,  in  the  career  of  civilization,  and  comfort,  and  prosperity,  and 
happiness,  and  independence,  and  harmony,  and  love,  and  bUss,  with  a  step  as  steady,  and  as 
equable,  and  as  eternal,  as  the -march  of  the  heavenly  bodies  through  space  and  duration. 
Yours,  &c.,  in  the  cause  of  political  and  social  reform, 

H.  Booth. 
-  JDclph,  Saddleivmth,  Fehruanj  IDtfj  1849. 

ANSWEB. 
Sir,— 

Whether  the  ahrogatioa  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture 
would  make  a  substantial  change  in  the  nature  of  landed  property  or  not,  it 
would  certainly  make  an  important  change  in  the  condition  of  such  property, 
as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country  generally.  You 
yourself  acknowledge  that  the  abrogation  ®f  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeni- 
ture would  lead  to  a  speedy  division  of  the  large  estates, — that  it  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  landholders  ten-fold; — that  where  we  have  now  one  large 
estate,  we  should  have  ten  smaller  ones.  Now  this  would  lead  to  the  better 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  of  course,  to  the  better  employment  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  It  would,  in  consequence,  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and  it  would, 
at  the  same  time,  increase  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  thus  cheapen  the 
means  of  subsistence.  It  would  also  secure,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  im- 
provement in  every  useful  trade  in  the  kingdom.  The  abrogation  of  the  law 
of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  would  neither  preserve  all  that  is  radically  wrong 
in  theory  in  the  present  system,  nor  would  it  make  things  worse  in  practice. 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  go  far  towards  changing  the  whole  system  of 
landed  property,  and  secure  an  incalculable  improvement  in  pi"actiee. 

You  say,  '  it  would  place  over  the  heads  of  the  industrious,  two,  four,  ten, 
or  a  greater  number,  of  petty,  idle,  useless,  insolent,  tyrannical,  and  rapacious 
landlords,  for  every  big  one  with  which  they  are  now  cursed  and  burdened.' 
1 1  answer.  It  would  do  no  such  thing.  In  increasing  the  number  of  landlords, 
it  would  lessen  their  power,  and  compel  them  to  improve  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  It  would  inevitably  improve  the  condition,  and  thus  increase  the 
power,  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  labouring  classes  have  at  present  as  inso- 
lent and  tyrannical  masters  over  them  in  the  tenant  farmers,  as  they  would 
have  if  the  tenant  farmers  were  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Indeed  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  if  the  tenant  farmers  were  the  owners  of  their  farms,  they 
would,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  be  far  better  masters  to  the  men  in  their 
eniploy,  than  they  are  at  present.  They  would  be  better  able  to  pay  good 
wages.     They  would  be  more  disposed  to  make  improvements  in  their  farms. 


They  would  have  greater  security  for  their  own  well  being,  and  be  under 
fewer  or  feebler  temptations  to  grasp  the  last  farthing  of  profit  they  can  gain, 
in  order  to  secure  against  the  possible  if  not  probable  displeasure  of  their 
landlords.  They  would  know  the  extent  of  their  payments,  and  be  able 
to  provide  for  them  with  greater  certainty.  Their  minds  would  be  let 
loose  from  the  bonds  of  their  present  prejudices,  and  make  improve- 
ments in  the  agricultural  art.  They  would  be  a  comparatively  free,  in- 
dependent, and  wealthy  set  of  men;  and  their  anxiety  to  obtain  good, 
skilful  workmen  would  be  likely  to  render  them  more  gentle  and  just  and 
liberal  masters  than  they  can  ever  be  expected  to  prove  under  the  present 
unnatural  and  accursed  system.  Besides,  every  succeeding  year  would  lead  to 
still  further  divisions  of  estates,  and  to  still  further  improvements  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil ;  and,  in  consequence,  to  still  further  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  abrogation  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  would  also  increase 
the  political  power  of  the  people.  It  would  lessen  the  political  power  of  the 
Aristocrats.  It  would  ultimately  annihilate  hereditary  and  class  legislation. 
It  would  popularise  all  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  classes  in  the  nation. 
It  would  popularise  and  liberalise  all  things.  It  would  therefore  produce,  in 
various  ways,  incalculable  good. 

It  is  proper,  nevertheless,  that  I  should  remark,  that  we  have  never  advo- 
cated the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  alone.  Nor  have 
we  contended  that  the  abrogation  of  those  laws  would  of  itself  accomplish  the 
good  which  we  desire  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  have 
contended  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  on  all  good  land, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  assured  that  such  a  tax  could  not  fail  to 
render  unnecessary  all  other  taxes,  and  cause  an  indefinite  and  almost  infinite 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  whether  working  on 
the  land,  in  mines,  or  in  factoi'ies. 

And  I  may  observe,  that  this  principle  of  imposing  a  tax  on  land  is  equiva- 
lent to  taking  possession  of  the  land  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  renting  it 
out  to  the  people  on  fixed  and  just  tenures.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
your  own  principle  under  a  different  name. 

You  say,  '  I  ought  either  to  declare  myself  an  advocate  of  a  just  system  of 
landed  tenures,  or  hold  my  tongue  about  the  injustice  and  monstrosity  of  the 
existing  system.'  I  answer,  I  have  declared  myself  an  advocate  of  a  just  sys- 
tem of  lauded  tenures.  I  have  urged  that  the  people,  or  the  Government  con- 
sisting of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  should  take  possession  of  all  the 
land  in  the  empire,  and  let  it  on  a  fixed  rent  or  tax  as  you  propose.  Our 
views  seems  one  on  this  subject. 

I  see  no  objection  to  your  system  of  public  credit,  provided  borrowers  give 
security  for  interest  and  repayment.  Your  system  of  exchange  is  imprac- 
ticable, I  imagine.  And  no  such  system  would  be  necessary,  I  fancy,  if  other 
reforms  were  effected.  Lastly,  mental  improvement  and  moral  reform  must 
always  be  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  national  welfare. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Bakker. 


RETRIBUTION,  OR  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


To  W.  Walton. — W.  Walton  asks  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  what  I  say  in 
No.  38  of  The  People,  where  I  state  that  'no  man  has  to  enter  into  another 
life  for  the  reward  of  his  present  doings  ;  that  his  present  doings  are  rewarded 
in  the  present  life.'  Several  of  his  friends  think  that  I  am  in  error  here. 
'  They  see  countless  numbers  of  poor  and  half  starved  creatures,'  says  he,  'wan- 
dering up  and  down  begging  their  bread  ;  creatures  too  that  would  not  do  the 
thing  that  is  wrong ;  some  of  them  sincere  Christians,  striving  in  all  they  do 
to  please  God,  yet  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  food  to  support  them  in  health, 
or  sufficient  rags  to  screen  them  from  the  cold.'  W.  Walton  and  his  friends  wish 
to  know  if  this  is  their  reward  for  their  doings  in  the  present  life  ?'  I  answer. 
No.  It  is  neither  their  reward  nor  their  punishment.  These  same  persons, 
nevertheless,  are  rewarded,  and  rewarded  according  to  their  doings.  Every 
good  deed  they  do  has  its  reward ;  and  every  evil  deed  they  do  has  its  punish- 
ment. Their  ^OD&rty  is  neither  the  reward  nor  the  punishment  of  their  doings; 
but  the  result  of  other  men's  mis-conduct.  There  are,  nevertheless,  rewards 
which  the  virtuous  poor  enjoy  ;  and  punishments  which  the  vicious  poor  en- 
dure. Take  two  poor  men, — two  men  in  equally  miserable  circumstances. 
Let  one  of  these  men  be  viciotis,  and  the  other  virtuous,  and  what  will  be  the 
consequence  %  The  virtuous  man  will  be  comparatively  happy  in  his  poverty, 
and  the  vicious  man  will  be  doubly  miserable.  Suppose  one  of  those  poor 
men  to  be  chaste  and  pure ;  he  does,  in  consequence,  enjoy  better  health,  better 
spirits,  better  every  thing.  Suppose  the  other  to  be  impure,  licentious ;  he 
does,  in  consequence,  lose  his  health,  throw  away  his  strength,  enfeeble  his 
mind,  and  subject  himself  to  greater  risks  of  want,  and  to  greater  anxiety  of 
mind ;  to  a  more  miserable  life,  and  a  more  speedy  death.  Again ;  suppose 
two  other  persons  equal  in  point  of  poverty  ;  one  of  them  is  a  teetotaler,  and 
the  other  a  drunkard.  These  men  get  Is.  a  day  as  wages.  The  sober  man 
spends  eightpence  out  of  his  shilling  in  bread  and  milk,  and  spends  the  re- 
mainder on  straw,  perhaps,  for  a  bed,  and  rent  for  a  hole  to  sleep  in.  He  has, 
in  consequence,  if  not  sitfficient,  yet  something  suhstantial,  to  eat.  He  has, 
besides,  if  not  such  a  bed  as  he  ought  to  have,  a  bed  far  better  than  none.    Ha 
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has  a  shelter,  a  comparatively  healthy  hody,  a  comparatively  peaceful  mind, 
a  nervous  system  tolerably  well  strung,  and  a  mind  comparatively  clear.  The 
other  man  spends  his  shilling  in  intoxicating  drink.  The  consequence  is,  he 
gets  no  food.  His  body  languishes.  He  gets  no  straw  perhaps  for  his  bed, 
but  sleeps  on  the  damp  cold  ground.  The  drink  he  gets  disorders  his  sys- 
tem :  it  shatters  his  nerves  :  it  fills  him  with  pain :  it  depresses  his  mind,  and 
renders  him  leii-fold  more  miserable  than  his  poor  sober  brother.  Besides,  the 
drunken  man  finds  himself  next  day  ill  able  to  work,  and  loses,  perhaps,  his 
job.  The  sober  man  finds  himself  wakeful  and  refreshed  in  the  morning,  and 
tolerably  ready  for  his  task.  He  goes  on  with  his  labour,  and  cams  another 
shilling"  He  gets  another  supply  of  bread,  and  has  a  comparatively  peaceful 
and  happy  mind.  Neither  the  circumstances  of  these  two  men,  nor  the  state 
of  their  minds  is  the  same.  Though  their  circumstances  were  alike  at  the 
outset,  they  are  widely  different  now.  The  vice  of  the  one  has  made  his  cir- 
comstances  much  worse ;  and  though  the  virtue  of  the  other  may  not  have 
made  his  circumstances  much  better,  it  has  prevented  them  from  becoming 
entirely  desperate.  And  the  difercnce  thus  effected  in  the  circumstances  of 
those  two  poor  men  may  be  properly  regarded  as  reward  and  punishment. 

But  even  if  the  circumstances  of  these  two  men  remained  the  same,  their 
fecluigs  would  be  widely  different.  The  virtuous  man  would  still  have  the 
advantage.  Suppose  he  were  left  without  work,  and  suppose  he  were  left 
■without  food,  he  still  would  have  the  comfort  to  think  that  it  was  not  through 
his  own  fault.  And  he  would  also  be  in  a  state  both  of  body  and  mind  better 
able  to  bear  the  want  and  the  hardship  entailed  on  him.  But  how  different 
would  bo  the  ease  with  the  drunkard.  Look  at  him.  He  is  shattered  both  in 
body  and  in  mind.  With  more  than  the  sorrows  of  a  man  to  bear,  he  has 
less  than  the  strength  of  a  child  to  bear  them.  And  in  addition  to  his  other 
calamities,  he  has  the  terrible  calamity  of  feeling  that  his  sufferings  are, 
to  some  e.xtent,  the  result  of  his  own  mis-doings.  Buth  these  men  are 
2ioor,  v.-retchciUy  poor ;  but  they  are  widely  different  in  their  por;iO«.s.  Nei- 
ther of  them  has  the  reward  of  his  doings  in  visihk,  temporal  good,  or  in 
visible,  temporal  evil ;  yet  each  is  rewarded  according  to  his  doings.  Each 
separate  sin  of  the  sinner  produces  an  ill  effect,  independent  of  all  other  mat- 
ters. And  each  separate  virtue  of  the  good  is  accompanied  or  followed  with 
some  good  effect,  independent  of  all  other  matters.  One  man  may  be  enriched 
by  another  man's  vice,  and  another  man  may  be  impoverished  by  that  same 
man's  vice  ;  but  neither  the  enrichment  of  the  one,  nor  the  impoverishment 
of  the  other  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reward  or  a  punishment.  Both  of  these 
men  are  nevertheless  rewarded  according  to  their  deeds.  The  man  who  is 
enriched  by  another  man's  vice  is  still,  independent  of  his  riches,  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  his  own  conduct.  And  the  man  who  is  impoverished 
by  that  same  man's  vice  is  also,  independent  of  his  poverty,  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  his  doings.  Men  will  do  good  or  evil  as  long  as  they 
exist,  and  the  good  and  the  evil  which  they  do  will  have  their  reward  or  tlieir 
punishment,  world  without  end. 

I  ought  however  to  remark,  that  though  every  man  is  rewarded,  even  now, 
according  to  his  deeds,  the  reward  of  a  man's  deeds  is  not  all  thrust  into  the 
compass  of  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  year.  The  good  and  ill  effects  of  misconduct 
are  often  of  long  continuance,  and  may  be  eternal.  For  instance,  the  man 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  drunkenness,  is  punished  with  a  broken  constitu- 
tion, cannot  at  once  free  himself  from  the  whole  of  that  punishment  by  aban- 
doning drunkenness,  and  becoming  a  teetotaler.  Nor  can  the  teetotaler,  who 
has  greatly  improved  his  health  and  circumstances  by  his  temperance,  all  at 
once  destroy  his  constitution,  and  ruin  his  circumstances,  by  the  sin  of  intem- 
perance. The  reward  of  goodness,  therefore,  is  not  only  present,  but  eternal ; 
and  the  punishment  of  evil  is  the  same. 

Some  of  my  readers  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  heartless  cotton  lords 
in  this  country,  who  are  never  easy  except  when  they  are  abating,  or  forming 
plans  for  abating  the  wages  of  their  men.  I  answer,  I  do  know  soiaelhmr)  of 
the  doings  of  those  heartless  cotton  lords,  and  1  hate  their  doings  too.  I  know 
something  of  the  evil  doings  of  employers  generally.  The  conduct  of  em- 
ployers generally  is  e-xceedingly  unjust  and  inhuman.  They  neither  consult 
the  health,  the  morals,  the  comfort,  nor  the  lives  of  their  men  as  they  ought 
to  do.  Great  numbers  of  our  rich  manufacturers,  both  in  the  cotton  trade 
and  the  woollen  trade,  as  well  as  in  other  trades,  are  exceedingly  selfish,  are 
veiy  mean,  are  dreadfully  inhuman.  I  do  know  something  then,  both  of  the 
conduct  of  heartless  cotton  lords,  and  heartless  woollen  lords ;  both  of  heart- 
less silk  lords  and  heartless  leather  lords.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
<lue3tion  in  hand '!  3Ien  arc  still  rewarded  according  to  their  doings.  "S  ice 
still  has  its  punishment,  and  virtue  still  has  its  reward. 

'  Those  cotton  lords,'  says  my  correspondent,  '  have  all  this  world's  good,,. 
They  have  servants  to  wait  upon  them  ;— to  clean  their  horses,  prepare  their 
carriages,  and  take  them  to  balls  and  theatres,  while  the  men  in  their  employ 
live  in  miserable  hovels,  feed  on  miserable  fare,  without  either  the  means  of 
preserving  their  health  or  improving  their  minds,  or  enjoying  the  provisions 
•of  a  bountiful  Providence.'  All  this  I  know.  All  this  I  lament.  The  self- 
ishness and  cruelty,  the  dishonesty  and  tyranny,  the  extortion  and  inhumanity 
of  tJi£3e  great  lords  of  the  manufacturing  world,  I  say,  I  abhor,  I  reprove,  I  re- 
buke, I  denounce ;  and  if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  I  would  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  render  such  tyranny  and  oppression,  such  extortion  and  robbery,  on 
the  part  of  those  men^  more  difficult,  if  not  utterly  impossible.  Still,  the  prin- 
ciple asserted  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  the  principle  confirmed  by  the  physi- 


ologist and  the  philosopher, — the  principle  revealed  and  demonstrated  by  the 
whole  universe,'remain3  eternally  and  universally  true, '  that  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap : — that  as  a  man  lives,  so  shall  he  fare ; — that 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  virtuous  and  [the  vicious,  the  men  that  act  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature,  and  the  men  that  violate 
those  laws,  shall  be  every  where,  without  exception,  and  without  fail,  rewarded 
according  to  their  deeds. 

My  correspondent  says,  '  that  some  of  my  friends  think  that  the  cotton 
lords  are  the  most  heartless  tyrants  in  existence.'  To  this  I  cannot  subscribe. 
They  may  be  as  had  as  the  Aristocrats ;  but  they  cannot  be  worse.  It  is  not 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  men  to  be  worse  than  our  tyrant  Aristo- 
crats are. 

My  correspondent  asks,  'if  I  think  the  tyrant  cotton  lords  are  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  their  doing  in  the  present  life?'  I  do  think  so.  Take  two  cotton  spinners. 
One  is  a  good  man,  the  other  a  bad  one ; — one  is  a  teetotaler,  the  other  a  drunkard ; 
— one  is  a  pure  and  virtuous  man,  the  other  a  wanton,  licentious  profligate; — 
one  is  a  just  and  honest  man,  the  other  is  deceitful  and  dishonest; — one  is 
kind  and  humane,  the  other  cruel  and  intolerant :  are  these  two  men  alike  ia 
their  enjoyments  1  Are  they  equally  happy?  No  such  thing.  They  are 
equal  in  wealth,  perhaps,  and  equal  in  power ;  but  they  are  vastly  different  in 
point  of  enjoyment.  The  one  is  miserable,  notwithstanding  his  wealth ; — 
more  miserable  perhaps  than  the  most  miserable  of  the  starving  and  naked 
creatures  whom  he  plunders.  The  other  is  happy  ;  and  happy  in  proportion 
to  his  virtue  too.  As  the  poor,  oppressed,  and  plundered  are  rewarded 
according  to  their  deeds,  independent  of  their  poverty,  and  independent  of 
the  wrongs  under  which  they  suffer  from  their  fellowmen,  so  is  it  with  the 
rich.  Independent  of  their  riches,  they  still  are  rewarded  or  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds.  The  good  fare  well,  in  certain  respects,  in  consequence  Of- 
their  goodness ;  and  the  wicked  fare  ill,  in  certain  respects,  in  consequence  of 
their  wickedness. 

My  friend  also  asks,  what  I  mean  by  the  phrase,  '  worli>  wiinoiT  end  ?'  I 
mean  fok  evek.  But  I  may  also  add,  that  I  have  no  expectation  that  the 
world  in  which  we  live  will  ever  come  to  an  end.  I  do  not  believe,  as  many 
do,  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  will  be  burnt  up.  The  world  in  which  we 
live  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  without  end.  The  notions  of  the  Millenariana,, 
and  the  notions  of  theologians  generally,  on  this  subject,  I  regard  as  nothing 
better  than  dreams. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


To  J.  W.,  Kii'DEKMiNSTEK.— Shomakers  and  curriers  may  find  work  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  Eastern 
States  generally  are  the  lemsl  places  to  go  to,  as  they  are  the  places  at  present 
most  plentifully  supplied  with  labourers.  But  even  in  those  parts  shoemakers 
and  curriers  might  probably  find  employment.  Farther  west  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  meet  with  employment.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  for  J.  W.  and  his 
brother  would  be  to  look  out  for  a  job  at  the  first  town  in  Ohio  they  come 
to  ;  and  if  they  are  unable  to  find  one  there,  move  on  to  another  farther  west. 
I  cannot  tell  exactly  in  what  part  of  Ohio  they  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  : 
but  two  single  men,  under  twenty-four  years  of  age,  abstainers  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  tea  and  coffee,  careful  and  frugal  in  their  modes  of  living  generally, 
acquainted  to  some  extent  with  farming  work,  and  willing  to  turn  their  hands 
to  any  honest  job,  can  hardly,  by  any  possibility,  fail  of  obtaining  emplojTneut 
and  doing  well,  in  any  of  the  Western  States. 

A  ■\Voolcomber  who  is  wishful  to  emigrate  to  America,  wants  to  know  if  any 
person  can  inform  him  in  what  part  of  the  United  States  the  worsted  business 
is  the  most  flourishing,  and  if  any  person  will  oblige  him  with  one  or  more  ad- 
dresses of  Woolcombers  who  are  working  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  A  Eeadek  of  The  People,  Leeds.— I  see  no  inconsistency  between  the 
two  passa<'es  ;  one  passage  refers  to  Reformers,  the  other  to  Aristocrats,  who 
neither  are,  nor  ever  wfH  be  Reformers.  Towards  Reformers,  gentleness  and 
forbearance  are  both  wise  and  obligatory  :  towards  the  incurable  .and  implac- 
able Aristocrats  nothing  is  wise  or  binding  but  annihilation.  I  mean,  of 
course,  annihilation  of  the  Aristocrats  as  a  separate  class. 

I  am  obliged  to  postpone  the  review  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from 
Methodism  to  Christianity  till  next  week.  We  cannot  supply  the  work 
ourselves  at  present.  If  the  publisher  sends  us  a  lot,  we  will  inform  our 
readers  next  week.  The  work,  I  am  told,  is  selling  fast.  Those  who  suspect 
me  of  being  the  author  are  in  error. 

The  Chartist  prisoners  arc  publishing  some  penny  tracts,  the  proata  of 
which  are  to  go  towards  their  support. 

The  first  entitled,  What  do  the  ChartisCs  want,  is  out.     I  can  supply  it. 

Subsci-iptioiis  to  the  Defence  Fimd. 

Prom  W.  Branson  :  a  Friend,  near  Haworth,  23.  6d.;  Mr.  Green,  6d. 
From  a  Cler^,  Newcastle,  6d. 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  oJ  his  Agents. 
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HORRORS  OF  THE  FIRST  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE  ; 

OE,   THE 
COMPARATIVE    MERITS    OF    ARISTOCRATS    AND    REVOLUTIONISTS. 


The  whole  world  rang  with  the  outcry  against  the  horrors  of  the 
first  great  French  Revolution.  Statesmen,  newspapers,  and  priests  des- 
canted upon  them  continually,  and  have  descanted  upon  them  for  years 
and  almost  ages  now.  Books  without  number  were  filled  with  the  details 
of  them.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  taught  to  believe,  that  from  the 
day  that  man  was  first  placed  on  the  earth  to  that  hour,  no  crimes  so 
black,  no  deeds  so  cruel,  had  ever  been  perpetrated,  in  any  age  or  na- 
tion, as  the  crimes  and  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Democracy  was  represented  as  the  bloodiest  of  all 
powers,  as  the  most  murderous  of  all  principles.  The  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  were  represented  as  devils  incarnate  ;  and  hate,  indigna- 
tion, and  wrath,  howled  against  them  from  every  part  of  the  earth. 
Kings  and  Queens,  Princes  and  Princesses,  Aristocrats  and  Priests,  vast 
numbers  of  men  of  the  middle  classes,  and  not  a  few  even  of  the 
poorer  classes,  joined  in  unmeasured  and  unceasing  abuse.  The  im- 
pression that  was  made  on  my  own  mind  in  early  life,  by  the  tales 
which  I  heard  respecting  the  French  Revolution,  was,  that  hell  with 
all  its  horrors  had  been  let  loose,  to  revel  in  blood,  and  to  torture  man- 
kind, and  blast  and  blight  the  creation  of  God.  My  impression  for 
years  was,  that  the  Democrats  of  France  had  proved  themselves  the 
cruellest  and  most  unprincipled  of  mankind  ; — that  the  leading  revo- 
lutionists had  been  guilty  of  greater  cruelties  and  more  grievous 
crimes,  than  any  men  that  had  ever  before  appeared  on  the  earth.  The 
same  impression  was  made  on  the  minds  of  millions.  Was  this  im- 
pression CORRECT  ?  Were  the  representations  which  I  heard  in  my 
youth,  and  which  made  that  impression  on  my  mind,  true  1  They 
WERE  NOT.  They  were  the  opposite  of  truth.  The  impression 
which  was  made  upon  my  mind  in  early  life,  and  which  remained  for 
years  even  after  I  had  arrived  at  manhood,  was  a  false  impression. 
The  picture  which  had  been  presented  to  my  mind  was  a  wicked 
CARICATURE.  I  have,  since  then,  read  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  I  have  read  other  works  unfolding  the  character  and 
effects  of  that  great  Revolution.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  com- 
paring the  Revolutionists  with  their  predecessors  in  France ; — with 
the  Kings  and  Queens,  and  with  the  Priests  and  Aristocrats  of  that 
kingdom.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  character  and 
doings  of  the  Revolutionists  of  France,  with  the  character  and  doings 
of  the  Kings  and  Aristocrats  and  priests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  effects  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution,  with  the  effects  produced  by  what  are  called  the 
enlightened  and  constitutional  Governments  of  England,  and  some 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  character  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  most  famous,  or  as  some 
would  say,  the  most  notorious  of  the  French  Democrats,  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  British 
Government  in  England,  Ireland,  Ceylon,  Hindostan,  Australia, 
China  and  America.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  I  am  astonished  that 
ever  I  should  have  been  so  fearfully  misled.     I  am  distressed,  I  am 


indignant,  that  lying  priests  and  a  lying  press  should  ever  have  so 
shamelessly  deceived  me.  I  am  especially  indignant  that  I  should 
ever  have  been  led  to  join  with  the  defamers  of  Democracy,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  mis-named  enlightened  and  constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  England,  in  decrying  the  Revolutionists  of  France.  The 
French  Revolution  was  doubtless  attended  with  crimes  and  cruelties. 
The  history  of  that  great,  that  unparalleled  Revolution,  contains,  un- 
questionably, tales  of  sad  suftering  and  great  horrors.  The  leaders 
of  that  great  Revolution  were  neither  perfect  in  judgment  nor  in  vir- 
tue. They  both  fell  into  involuntary  errors,  and  committed  voluntary 
crimes.  They  made  too  free  with  human  life.  They  executed  many 
of  their  enemies.  They  even  put  to  death  their  treacherous  King 
and  Queen.  They  put  to  death  a  number  of  opposing  priests. 
They  put  to  death  a  number  of  traitors.  They  put  to  death,  un- 
wittingly, some  innocent  men.  They  passed,  on  some  occasions, 
severe  and  cruel  laws.  They  reigned,  at  times,  by  terror.  They 
abused  the  forms  of  justice  and  the  machinery  of  law.  They  acted 
arbitrarily  in  certain  prosecutions.  They  imprisoned  and  banished  and 
destroyed,  without  proper  regard  to  men's  deserts.  Marat,  and 
Danton,  and  Robespierre,  and  Chaumette,  were  all  defective  char- 
acters. But  the  question  is,  were  those  French  Retolutionists  worse 
than  the  Kings  and  Queens,  the  Priests  and  the  Aristocrats  that  had 
gone  before  them  ?  Were  they  worse  than  the  Kings  and  Queens, 
the  Aristocrats  and  Piests  that  succeeded  them  ?  Were  they  worse 
than  the  Kings  and  Aristocrats,  the  Priests  and  Princes  that  have 
ruled  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  rule  those  countries 
still  ?  Were  they  worse  than  the  Judges  and  Attorney  Generals, 
the  State  Witnesses  and  Packed  Juries,  which  have  at  various  times, 
tried,  convicted,  condemned,  imprisoned,  transported,  and  hung  the  poli- 
tical offenders  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Did  they  shed  more  blood, 
— did  they  destroy  more  lives, — did  they  enact  worse  laws, — did  they 
contemplate  or  perpetrate  worse  deeds, — did  they  cause  more  suffer- 
ing,— did  they  commit  more  crime, — did  they  show  worse  heads, 
or  did  they  show  worse  hearts, — did  they  prove  themselves  more 
selfish,  more  inhuman,  more  hypocritical,  more  deceitful,  more  un- 
feeling,— did  they  make  worse  havoc, — did  they  cause  worse  times, 
— did  they  trifle  more  with  the  machinery  of  law, — did  they  per- 
vert more  grievously  the  forms  of  justice, — did  they  murder  more 
innocents, — -did  they  deal  more  ruthlessly  or  more  unfeelingly  with 
their  opponents,^-did  they  show  more  contempt  for  religion, — did 
they  trifle  more  with  the  feelings  and  the  rights  of  mankind, — did 
they  do  more  mischief, — did  they  do  less  good, — did  they  act  on 
worse  principles,— did  they  aim  at  viler  ends,  than  the  Kings,  and 
Queens,  and  Princes,  and  Aristocrats,  and  Priests  with  which  Great 
Britain  was  cursed  at  that  time,  and  with  which  it  is  cursed  to 
this  hour  ?  I  say  NO.  And  if  I  had  a  voice  like  thunder  I  would 
say  NO.  And  if  I  could  make  myself  heard  round  the  circumference 
of  the  globe,  I  would  say  NO.  And  if  a  dungeon  or  a  gallows  were 
to  be  my  reward,  I  would  say  NO.  And  in  spite  of  the  jeers  of  the 
ignorant,  and  the  curses  of  the  vile,  and  the  frowns  of  all  the  supporters 
of  tyranny  in  the  land,  I  would  still  say  NO.  The  Kings  and  Queens, 
the  Princes  and  Princesses,  the  Aristocrats  and  Priests,  the  Judges 
and  Attorney  Generals,  the  Perjured  Witnesses  and  Butcher  Juries 
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of  England  and  Ireland,  have  acted  as  meanly  and  as  vilely,  as 
roguishly  and  fraudulently,  as  cruelly  and  inhumanly,  as  heartlessly 
and  murderously,  as  the  vilest  and  cruellest  that  ever  lived. 
They  have  hunted  their  opponenents  vrith  as  implacable  rage, — they 
have  prosecuted,  transported,  and  butchered  them  vritli  as  much  heart- 
lessness, — they  have  lied  and  plundered  and  tortured  as  recklessly, — 
they  have  formed  as  hideous  plots, — ^they  have  perpetrated  as  dark 
and  horrid  crimes, — they  have  passed  as  unjust,  as  partial,  as  unnatu- 
ral, as  outrageous  laws, — they  have  gone  as  far  in  oppression  and  in- 
justice,— they  have  shed  as  much  blood, — they  have  caused  as  much 
suftering, — they  have  done  as  little  good  and  as  much  evil,  as  the 
worst  and  greatest  criminals  to  be  met  with  in  human  history.  They 
have  far  exceeded  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  worst  or  most  censured  of  the  French  Revolutionists, — even 
Marat  and  Danton  and  Robespierre,  were  innocence  and  purity, — 
were  saints  and  philanthropists,  compared  with  them. 

I  wish  I  could  utter  all  I  think  and  all  J  feel  on  this  subject.  I 
wish  my  time  and  my  strength  were  equal  to  my  anxiety  for  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  humanity.  The  masses,  and  the  middle  classes 
too,  have  need  of  a  new  historical  revelation.  The  mis-representations 
of  priests  and  statesmen,  of  bribed  historians  and  venal  newspapers, 
still  blind  the  masses  of  the  people,  both  in  the  middle  and  the  lower 
ranks  of  life.  The  advocates  of  oppression  and  tyranny  have  deceived 
and  beguiled  them  to  this  hour.  We  are  no  apologists  for  democratic 
crime.  We  have  no  desire  to  screen  revolutionary  injustice  or 
cruelty.  We  cannot  justify  blood  or  rapine,  fraud  or  inhumanity,  in 
any  parties,  or  in  any  cause.  We  are  advocates  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood, of  truth  and  charity,  of  justice  and  philanthropy.  We  mourn 
over  crime  wherever  we  behold  it.  We  rebuke  and  denounce  it, 
whoever  may  commit  it,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy. 
We  hate  it  as  much  in  the  Democrat  as  in  the  Aristocrat  ;  in  the 
poor  as  in  the  rich.  But  we  wish  to  do  justice.  We  wish  to  present 
things  to  our  readers  in  their  true  light.  We  wish  to  free  men's 
minds  from  the  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  immersed,  and  to 
unfold  to  them  the  events  and  the  characters  of  history  in  their  pro- 
per colours. 

The  Revolutionists  that  have  been  most  spoken  against,  are  Danton, 
Marat,  and  Robespierre.  In  a  letter  that  I  received  some  time  ago 
from  a  gentleman,  Marat  and  Danton  were  spoken  of  as  the  greatest 
of  all  criminals, — as  the  most  unprincipled,  cruel,  and  outrageous  of 
all  that  ever  had  political  power.  Now,  I  have  read  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  with  considerable  care  and  attention.  I  have  paid 
especial  attention  to  whatever  I  have  met  with  respecting  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Have  1  found  those 
Democrats  greater  sinners  than  all  other  political  sinners  ?  Have  I 
found  them  greater  sinners  than  our  own  Aristocrats  and  Kings, — 
our  own  Princes  and  Priests  ?  Have  I  found  them  perpetrating 
greater  cruelties,  or  planning  wilder  and  more  horrible  crimes  ?  Have 
I  found  them  exhibiting  worse  principles,  or  worse  dispositions  ? 
Have  I  found  them  showing  less  respect  for  human  life,  less  regard  to 
human  rights,  less  concern  for  human  suffering,  greater  indifference  to 
human  happiness  ?  I  wish  to  speak  truly.  I  would  not,  knowingly, 
for  a  world  ;  I  would  not  ignorantly,  if  I  could  help  it,  utter  a  word 
at  variance  with  truth ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  I  have  found 
no  such  thing.  I  have  found  nothing  recorded,  of  either  Robespierre, 
Danton,  or  Marat,  so  bad,  so  black,  so  cruel,  so  inhuman,  so  out- 
rageous, so  horrible,  as  the  common  and  every-day  deeds  of  the  Kings 
and  Priests,  the  Aristocrats  and  Princes,  of  our  own  country,  and  our 
own  times.  What  was  the  worst  thing  Marat  ever  contemplated  1 
It  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  Aristocrats.  And  this  he  only  con- 
templated. He  never  executed  it.  He  never  attempted  to  execute  it. 
And  why  did  he  contemplate  so  terrible  a  deed  ?  Because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Aristocrats, — or  rather,  because  he  saw  that  the  Aris- 
tocrats were  the  enemies  of  the  people, — because  he  saw  that  the 
Aristocrats  disregarded  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  masses  ; — be- 
cause he  saw  that  the  Aristocrats  were  the  oppressors,  the  plunderers, 


of  the  masses,  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  sacrifice  their  interests 
to  their  own  aggrandisement  and  pleasure.  It  was  because  he  saw 
that  the  Aristocrats  were  incurable,  and  that  the  annihilation  of  the 
Aristocracy  was  essential  to  the  emancipation  and  salvation  of  the 
masses.  He  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  Aristocrats  as  a 
means  of  emancipating  and  blessing  the  people.  It  was  not  cruelty  or 
selfishness  that  led  him  to  contemplate  so  fearful  a  deed.  It  was 
HUMANITY ;  it  was  PHILANTHROPY  :  it  was  SYMPATHY :  it  was 
love  to  his  country,  and  to  his  kind  :  it  was  commiseration  for  the 
suflering  millions  :  it  was  indignation  at  cruelty  and  wrong  :  it  was 
anxiety  to  rid  the  country  of  its  gi-eatest  curse  ;  its  worst  enormity  ; 
and  to  open  to  the  lost  and  plundered  masses,  a  door  of  hope,  a  way 
of  salvation.  He  did  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of  the  Aristo- 
crats for  his  own  sake.  He  did  not  contemplate  it  as  a  means  of  en- 
riching or  aggrandizing  himself  or  his  family.  He  did  not  contemplate 
it  even  as  a  means  of  protecting  his  own  life,  or  securing  his  own  free- 
dom. He  contemplated  it  as  a  means  of  emancipating,  elevating,  and 
blessing  the  millions  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  still  more  numerous 
millions  of  mankind. 

He  contemplated  the  deed,  I  say  ;  but  he  never  executed  it.  He 
never,  that  I  can  discover,  attempted  to  execute  it.  But  if  he  had  ex- 
ecuted it,  would  he  therefore  have  been  the  greatest  criminal  that 
Heaven  had  ever  frowned  upon,  or  that  earth  had  ever  endured  ?  If 
he  had  executed  it,  would  he,  in  doing  so,  have  done  more  harm,  or 
prevented  more  good, — would  he  have  been  chargeable  with  greater 
cruelty  and  enormity, — would  he  have  done  more  to  injure  the  world, 
or  offend  just  Heaven,  than  had  ever  been  done  by  man  before.  To 
be  more  particular,  would  he,  in  destroying  the  Aristocrats,  have 
proved  himself  a  greater  sinner,  than  the  Kings  and  Queens,  the 
Princes  and  Princesses,  the  Priests  and  the  Aristocrats  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?  I  say,  NO.  And  if  my  enemies  should  choke 
themselves  with  rage,  I  should  say  NO.  And  if  it  should  cause  me 
to  be  spurned  as  a  man  of  blood, — as  an  apologist  of  assassination 
and  murder,  I  would  say  NO.  And  if  I  had  all  the  tongues  in  the 
universe,  and  could  speak  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  I  would  still  say, 
NO. 

The  Aristocrats  of  France  were  a  curse  and  a  torment  to  the  people. 
Their  oppressions  and  exactions,  their  insults  and  their  cruelties,  were 
intolerable.  They  had  treated  the  people  in  the  most  heartless  and 
inhuman  manner  imaginable.  They  had  opposed  reform  and  improve- 
ment to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability.  They  had  aided  oppression 
and  tyranny  in  the  monarch,  and  had  acted  the  oppressor  and  tyrant 
themselves.  They  had  become  an  offence  to  the  nation,  and  to  the 
enlightened  and  virtuous  throughout  the  universe.  They  were  great, 
incurable,  and  intolerable  criminals.  They  deserved  to  die.  They 
richly  deserved  it.  Tliey  were  more  deserving  of  death  than  the 
criminals  whom  they  daily  strangled  or  beheaded.  The  greatest  thieves 
and  the  cruellest  murderers  that  France  had  ever  seen,  were  not  such 
great  thieves,  or  such  cruel  murderers,  as  the  hateful  and  intolerable 
Aristocrats. 

And  the  Aristocrats  were  less  excusable  in  their  crimes  than  most 
other  criminals.  They  robbed,  not  because  they  were  poor;  for  they 
had  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  their  hands.  They  robbed,  not 
to  save  themselves  from  starvation  ;  for  they  were  wallowing  in  end- 
less luxury.  And  they  robbed,  not  those  who  were  richer  than  them- 
selves ; — but  the  jooo?'.  They  robbed  iha  poorest.  They  took  from 
them  the  very  means  of  subsistence.  They  reduced  them  to  absolute 
starvation.  They  were  heartless  and  inhuman,  they  were  cruel  and 
murderous,  beyond  measure.  They  deserved  to  die.  If  ever  mortals 
were  guilty  of  capital  crime, — if  ever  mortals  had  rendered  themselves 
worthy  of  summary  condemnation  and  destruction,  they  were  those 
heartless,  plundering  and  inhuman,  those  ruthless,  murderous  Aristo- 
crats of  France. 

And  those  aristocratic  criminals,  I  say,  were,  to  all  appearance,  in- 
curable. They  refused  to  be  taught  wisdom.  They  refused  to  learn 
virtue.     With  a  world  of  unparalleled  events  taking  place  to  admonish 
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them,  they  still  persisted  in  their  follies  and  their  crimes.  Deaf  to 
the  cries  of  the  poor  whom  they  had  plundered,— deaf  to  the  rebukes 
of  conscience  which  they  had  outraged, — deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth 
which  cried  to  them, — blind  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  or 
•wickedly  reckless  of  their  country's  welfare,  they  still  persisted  in  their 
crimes  and  in  their  cruelties,  plunging  still  deeper  into  guilt  day  by 
day. 

They  deserved  to  die.  I  justify  not  the  man  that  planned  or  con- 
templated their  death.  I  make  no  apology  either  for  public  execu- 
tions or  private  assassinations.  I  am,  as  I  have  said,  an  advocate  of 
peace  and  charity.  But  we  must  tell  the  truth.  We  must  state  things 
fairly.  The  men  whom  Marat  had  thoughts  of  destroying,  were  great, 
intolerable,  and  incorrigible  criminals.  They  were  enemies  to  their 
country  and  their  kind.  They  were  extravagant  and  incurable  plun- 
derers. They  were  heartless  and  wholesale  murderers.  They  were 
the  plunderers  and  murderers  of  helpless  and  innocent  millions.  And 
Marat  contemplated  their  destruction,  not  as  a  means  of  self-interest, 
but  as  a  deed  of  humanity,  as  a  deed  of  philanthropy,  as  a  means  of 
relieving  his  wronged  and  suffering  countrymen  from  oppression  and 
plunder,  from  insult  and  cruelty.  He  contemplated  the  deed  as  a 
means  of  annihilating  tyranny,  of  establishing  liberty,  of  preparing  the 
way  for  the  reign  of  plenty,  righteousness,  and  peace.  He  contem- 
plated the  deed  as  a  means  of  saving  the  hungry  from  a  horrible 
death,  and  turning  away  from  millions  of  his  industrious  countrymen 
the  danger  of  starvation.  He  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the 
Aristocrats  ;  but  he  never  destroyed  them.  The  thought  got  admis- 
sion into  his  mind,  and  came  out,  it  seems,  in  words  ;  but  ripened 
not  into  deed.  Great  as  was  his  sympathy  with  the  suffering, — fierce 
as  was  his  indignation  against  the  tyrant, — eager  as  was  his  anxiety 
for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty,  righte- 
ousness, and  truth,  he  never  took  his  dagger,  he  never  donned  his 
muff,  he  never  commenced  the  work  of  slaughtering  the  accursed 
Aristocrats.  But  if  he  had,  the  tcorst  that  we  could  have  said  of  him 
would  have  been,  that  he  sought  a  great  and  glorious  end,  by  unwise 
and  censurable  means  ;  that  in  his  anxiety  that  good  might  come,  he 
did  an  evil  deed.  But  that,  though  criminal,  is  not  the  worst  or 
blackest  criminality.  But  now,  having  seen  the  head  and  front  of 
Marat's  offending,  compare  this  loudly  censured  Democrat,  and  his 
imaginings  and  doings,  with  the  character  and  doings  of  the  Aristocrats, 
whom  he,  in  thought,  devoted  to  destruction.  Compare  this  loudly 
censiured  Democrat,  and  his  imaginings  and  doings,  with  the  Aristocrats 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  their  dark  doings.  Are  men  blind, 
that  they  cannot  see  ;  or  are  they  bent  upon  deceit  ?  Are  the  Aris- 
tocrats of  England  and  of  Ireland  so  near  to  them,  that  they  cannot 
clearly  discern  their  character  1  Does  the  object,  ever  pressing,  dim 
their  sight  ?  I  ask,  what  are  the  Aristocrats  of  England  and  Ireland 
doing  at  this  hour  ?  What  have  they  been  doing  for  ages  past  1 
Plundering,  murdering,  insulting,  and  torturing,  not  the  guilty,  but  the 
innocent ;  not  their  enemies,  but  their  supjjorters  ;  not  robbers,  but  the 
producers  of  their  wealth  ;  not  men  who  snatch  from  their  neighbours 
the  means  of  subsistence,  but  men  who  produce  for  them  their  daily 
bread.  Plundering,  murdering,  torturing,  and  insulting,  not  incorrigi- 
ble and  unendurable  criminals,  but  the  men  that  cultivate  their  lands, 
that  dig  their  mines,  that  procure  for  them  their  coal,  that  make  them 
their  fires,  that  open  their  quarries,  that  get  them  their  stone,  that 
blast  them  their  rocks,  that  burn  them  their  lime,  that  build  them  their 
houses,  that  make  them  their  furniture,  that  prepare  them  their  glass, 
that  put  them  in  their  windows,  that  manufacture  them  their  clothes, 
that  even  forge  them  their  pistols,  that  make  them  their  swords,  that 
break  them  their  horses,  that  drive  them  their  carriages, — the  men,  in 
fact,  by  whom  they  lire, — the  men  on  whom  they  are  dependent  for 
life  and  health  and  all  things.  These  men  they  plunder  and  destroy. 
Tliese  men  they  torture  and  insult.  They  plunder  and  destroy,  they 
torture  and  insult  them  ceaselessly.  They  torture  them  ts  death. 
By  their  cruel  exactions,  by  their  wicked  laws,  by  their  selfish  and 
inhuman  mode  of  government,  they  plunder  and  destroy  them  by  mil- 


lions :  they  torture  and  insult  them  without  measure.  They  do  it 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  and  age  after  age.  In  two  short  years 
they  have  starved  to  death,  they  have  subjected  to  the  cruellest  linger- 
ing tortures,  two  millions  of  innocent  and  unoffending  Irishmen,  and 
have  heaped  on  the  rest  the  most  revolting  and  outrageous  insults 
imaginable.  Speak  of  the  Democrat  Marat  as  the  greatest  of  cri- 
minals,— as  the  blackest  and  deadliest  of  demons  !  He  was  a  saint, 
he  was  an  angel,  he  was  a  godlike  philanthropist,  compared  with  our 
heartless,  plundering,  torturing,  insulting,  and  murdering  Aristocrats. 

And  why  do  the  Aristocrats  thus  torture  and  plunder  their  neigh- 
bours 1  Is  it  because  they  are  poor  and  cannot  get  bread  1  Is  it  in 
defence  of  their  rights  or  their  liberties  ?  Is  it  because  the  men  whom 
they  plunder  and  torture,  whom  they  outrage  and  murder,  stand  ia 
the  way  of  their  prosperity  ; — obstruct  them  in  their  progress  to  hap- 
piness ; — impede  them  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  duty, — thwart  them  in 
their  pleasures  or  their  pastimes  ?  Is  it  because  the  poor  creatures 
are  idle  and  will  not  work  1  Or  is  it  because  when  they  work,  they  are 
not  content  with  a  fair  amoimt  of  wages  ?  Is  it  because  those  poor 
creatures  are  sinners  above  all  other  sinners  '?  Hear  it,  ye  lying 
priests  ;  ye  faithless  editors  ;  ye  sold  and  perjured  statesmen  ;  ye 
horror-struck  and  panic-smitten  middle-class  Englishmen  ;  hear  it, 
if  ye  need  to  hear  it  !  the  millions  whom  those  Aristocrats  plunder 
and  murder,  and  torture  and  insult,  are  no  criminals  at  all, — no  ene- 
mies to  any  class  whatever.  They  are  neither  too  idle  to  work,  nor 
workers  dissatisfied  with  fair  and  reasonable  wages.  They  are  quiet 
and  peaceable,  industrious  and  patient,  hard-plodding  and  little-com- 
plaining, innocent  and  innoffensive  men.  The  criminal  thought  of 
the  Democrat  Marat  was  an  inspiration  from  Heaven,  compared  with 
the  devilish  deeds,  the  heartless  and  infernal  proceedings,  of  our 
Aristocrats.  We  have  a  thousand  times  greater  criminals  amongst 
our  British  and  Irish  Aristocrats, — we  have  a  thousand  times  blacker 
souls, — we  have  a  thousand  times  bloodier  men, — we  have  a  thousand 
times  crueller  spirits, — we  have  a  thousand  times  more  infernal  char- 
acters amongst  those  Aristocrats,  than  the  blackest  and  bloodiest,  than 
the  most  daring  and  dangerous  man  you  can  point  to,  amongst  the 
leaders  in  the  great  Revolution  of  France. 

And  Danton  and  Robespierre,  what  were  they  ?  To  say  the 
least,  their  objects,  their  aims,  were  good.  They  certainly  laboured  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  They  certainly  sought  the  destruction  of 
tyranny  and  the  establishment  of  liberty.  They  certainly  wished  for 
the  protection  of  industry,  for  the  relief  of  the  needy,  for  the  eman- 
cipation and  salvation  of  five  and  twenty  millions  of  their  wronged 
and  plundered  countrymen.  And  they  sinned,  when  they  did  sin, 
for  these  great  ends.  That  they  did  sin,  I  acknowledge.  And  that 
their  sins  were  in  some  cases  great  and  grievous,  I  acknowledge.  But 
they  sinned  for  the  good  of  their  country.  They  sinned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  kind.  And  you  cannot  say  this  of  our  plundering  and 
murderous  Aristocrats.  The  Aristocrats  sin  far  more  grievously  than 
Danton  or  Robespierre.  The  Aristocrats  murder  a  thousand,  where 
Danton  and  Robespierre  murdered  one.  And  they  murder  them  for 
no  good  object.  They  plunder  them  for  no  good  end.  Their  thought 
and  their  deed  are  loth  criminal.  Their  ends,and  the  means  theyemploy 
for  their  accomplishment,  are  bot}i  bad.  Their  sin  is  a  thousand  times 
greater  in  bulk,  and  a  thousand  times  blacker  in  guilt,  than  the  sin  of 
Danton  or  Robespierre,  the  zealous  but  erring  Reformers.  Yet  Danton 
and  Robespierre  are  to  be  cursed  and  denounced  without  measure, 
while  the  Aristocrats,  ten  thousand  times  more  guilty,  must  hardly  be 
called  an  hard  name.  Away  with  such  injustice !  Away  with 
such  infamous  and  horrible  partiality  ! 

But  again  ;  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  so  long  as  the  Dertipcrats 
of  France  were  permitted  to  proceed  without  factious  opposition,  and 
unprincipled  annoyance  ; — so  long  as  the  incurable  and  intolerable 
Aristocrats  at  home  and  abroad  abstained  from  plotting  against  the 
Commonwealth,  those  Democrats  moved  on  peaceably  ;  seeking  great 
and  glorious  objects  by  safe  and  honourable  means.  It  was  the 
domestic  and  foreign  tyrants,  the  eternally  plotting  Aristocrats,  the 
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ceaseless  meddling  of  the  incurable  despots,  that  drove  the  Democrats 
to  extremes,  and  caused  the  perpetration  of  those  crimes  by  which 
their  memories  are  stained.  Even  the  crimes  of  the  Democrats  were 
more  perhaps  the  crimes  of  the  plotting  Princes  and  Aristocrats,  than 
of  the  erring  and  sinning  Democrats  themselves. 

I  repeat  it  for  the  third  time  ;  I  am  no  advocate  of  revolutionary 
violence.  I  am  no  apologist  for  crime.  But  I  want  people  to  be  just. 
I  want  them  to  be  impartial.  I  like  not  to  see  men  angry  with  a 
trifling  criminal,  and  gentle  with  a  great  one.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
men  denounce  the  offending  Democrat,  while  they  are  as  silent  as  the 
grave  with  respect  to  the  still  worse  offending  Aristocrat.  I  am 
wearied  with  the  complaints  which  men  make  against  the  errors  and 
excesses  of  men  toiling  and  daring  and  suffering  for  the  welfare  of 
their  country,  while  they  bear  without  a  murmur  the  blackest  crimes, 
the  greatest  cruelties,  the  most  infamous  and  heartless,  the  most  in- 
human and  infernal  proceedings,  in  Aristocrats  and  Princes.  Let  jus- 
tice be  done,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Blame  Danton  and  Robespierre  and 
Marat  at  your  pleasure.  Spare  nothing  they  ever  said,  spare  nothing 
they  ever  did,  that  was  plainly  an  offence  against  righteousness  or 
truth,  against  God  or  humanity.  Spare  not  even  the  excesses  which 
they  have  committed  for  the  best  and  noblest  and  divinest  ends. 
Give  all  their  errors,  and  give  all  their  sins,  their  due.  Deal  out 
your  censure  in  just  measure  to  those  Democrats  :  but  be  just.  Deal 
out  censure  in  just  measure  to  your  Aristocrats  and  Kings,  to  your 
Princes  and  your  Priests.  Blame  that  which  is  criminal  in  Hiem. 
Denounce  their  dark  deeds.  Cry  out  against  their  inhuman  and  un- 
godly doings.  And  raise  your  cry  high,  and  make  your  denunciations 
loud,  in  proportion  to  the  blackness  and  inexcusahlefiess  of  their  crimes. 
While  you  strain  at  the  gnat,  strain  still  more  at  the  camel.  While 
you  revolt  with  horror  at  the  deed  of  blood  done  by  a  Democrat  for 
high  and  holy  ends,  revolt,  stand  aghast  with  still  greater  horror,  at 
the  thousand-fold  darker  and  more  numerous  deeds  of  blood  done  by 
your  incurable,  accursed,  and  intolerable  Asistocrats,  for  ends  most 
atrocious  and  infernal.  Let  your  censures  be  just,  let  your  horror  be 
impartial,  let  your  denunciations  be  measured  according  to  the  nature 
and  atrocity  of  men's  crimes,  and  I  complain  no  more. 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  NATIONS. 

AN    anticipation. 

[Sv^gested  by  Bei-anger's  '  Holy  alliance  of  the  Peoples^' 


The  war  had  ceased  :  the  weary  nations  furled 

Their  tattered  flags,  and  sheathed  their  blunted  swords  ; 

And,  sick  of  blood,  the  deciaiated  world 

Counted  its  scars,  its  glories,  and  rewards. 

A  little  whisper,  raised  in  doubt  and  fear. 

Made  an  appeal  to  all  the  suffering  lands^ 

Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere, 

And  join,  join  hands. 

Old  men  left  childless  and  disconsolate  : 
Widows  forlorn,  and  maidens  sorrow-crowned  ; 
The  children  loitering  at  the  cottage  gate  : 
The  young  men  mournful,  gazing  on  the  ground, 
Joined  in  the  cry,  lamenting,  yet  of  cheer — 
Repeating  ever.  Oh,  ye  ruined  lands. 
Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere, 
And  join,  join  hands. 

The  ploughman  singing  at  the  early  morn, 
Stopped  in  his  task,  and  shuddered  to  behold 
Through  the  long  furrows  for  the  future  corn. 
Half  buried  skulls  projecting  from  the  mould — 
Bones  of  his  brethren,  scattered  far  and  near  ; 


And  sadly  gazing,  sighed,  Unliappy  lands, 
Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere, 
And  join,  join  hands. 

The  whisper  spread — it  gathered  as  it  went ; 
From  crowd  to  crowd  the  aspiration  flew  ; 
Distracted  Europe  staunched  the  wounds  that  rent 
Her  bleeding  bosom,  pierced  at  Waterloo  ; 
Her  wisest  sons,  with  voices  loud  and  clear. 
Took  up  the  words  and  bore  them  o'er  the  lands. 
Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere, 
And  join,  join  hands. 

'  Why  should  ye  drag,'  said  they,  '  the  furious  car 

Of  blind  ambition  ?  why  with  sweat  and  toil 

Follow  the  panting  demi-gods  of  war. 

And  with  your  blood  make  runnels  through  the  soil  ? 

Long  have  you  suffered — long  in  mad  career 

Borne  fire,  and  sword,  and  sorrow,  through  the  lands— 

Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere. 

And  join,  join  hands. 

'  Sheathed  be  the  sword  for  ever — let  the  drum 
Be  schoolboys'  pastime — let  your  battle  cease, 
And  be  the  cannon's  voice  for  ever  dumb, 
Except  to  celebrate  the  joys  of  peace. 
Are  ye  not  brothers  ?     God,  whom  ye  revere, 
Is  he  not  Father  of  all  climes  and  lands  ? 
Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere, 
And  join,  joi7i  hands.' 

The  words  grew  oracles  ;  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Rapid  as  light  the  truthful  accents  ran 
From  the  cold  Norland  to  the  sunny  south — 
From  east  to  west ;  they  warmed  the  heart  of  man  ; 
The  prosperous  people  with  a  sound  of  cheer 
Passed  the  glad  watchword  through  the  smiling  lands — 
Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere. 
And  Join,  join  hands. 

They  spread,  they  flew,  they  fructified  apace  ; 
The  spear  and  sword  hung  rustling  on  the  walls. 
Preserved  as  relics  of  a  bygone  race 
When  men  went  mad,  and  gloried  in  their  brawls. 
Peace — the  fair  mother  of  each  bounteous  year — 
Dropped  corn  and  wine  on  the  prolific  lands. 
Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere. 
And  join,  join  hands. 

England  forgot  her  deeds  of  battle  done  ;^ 
France  blushed  at  '  glory  '  gained  in  fields  of  gore  ; 
German,  Italian,  Spaniard,  Pole,  and  Hun, 
Taught  kings  a  lesson,  and  were  foes  no  more — 
Knowledge  achieved  the  circuit  of  our  sphere. 
And  love  became  the  Gospel  of  the  lands— 
When  iMt  alliance,  holy  and  sincere, 
Had  joined  all  hands. 

Charles  Mackay. 


The  tax  on  intoxicating  drinks  yields  the  tyrant  Arietocratfl  thirteen  mil- 
lions a-year.  How  is  it,  my  countrymen,  that  we  do  not  repeal  this  tax  jsy 
giving  up  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  ?  Cobden  asks  for  the  reduction  of 
ten  millions  of  taxes  only.  By  becoming  teetotalers  we  may  effect  a  reduction 
of  thirteen  millions.  In  eft'ecting  this  reduction,  we  shall  save  the  cost  of  the 
dritik  as  well,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty  millions  more.  Shall  we  not 
do  it?  Wc  would  do  it  at  once,  say  a  number  of  poor  working  men,  if  oil 
would  do  it  But  why  not  do  what  you  can  ?  And  how  do  you  know  but 
others  loill  do  it,  if  you  but  set  the  example  ?  And  if  not,  why  throw  away 
SOVir  pence,  because  others  throw  away  sowc  pounds  ?  Be  teetotalers,  and  set 
the  tyrants  fast,  and  put  yourselves  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  their 
embarrassment,  to  effect  your  own  salvation. 
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THE  CHARTISTS  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  AND  THE 
REV.  J.  T.  BROWNE. 


The  Chartists  of  Northampton,  in  imitation  of  certain  Church  people 
and  members  of  other  donominations,  have  been  endeavouring  of  late  to 
spread  abroad  their  principles  amongst  their  neighbours  by  means  of 
distributing  tracts.  Some  time  ago,  one  of  their  tracts  was  left  at  a 
house  in  Chapel  Place,  in  what  is  called  the  District  of  St.  Edmunds. 
The  Rev.  J.  T.  Browne,  as  he  is  called,  the  Incumbent  of  that  district, 
on  visiting  that  house,  picked  it  up,  read  a  short  portion,  tore  out  six 
leaves,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  requested  the  inmates  of  the  house 
to  inform  the  distributor  what  he  had  done.  On  being  remonstrated 
with  afterwards,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Browne,  as  he  is  called,  admitted  the 
facts  ;  and  stated,  that  if  he  found  any  tracts  in  his  district  containing 
■what  he  thought  sedition  and  blasphemy,  he  would  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner.  The  tract  thus  mangled  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Browne,  as 
he  is  called,  was  number  eight  of  the  Companion  to  the  Almanacs. 

John  Barker,  a  democrat  of  Northampton,  sent  a  letter  containing  a 
statement  of  these  facts  to  the  editor  of  the  Northampton  Mercury,  a 
paper  which  has  frequently  charged  the  Chartists  with  intolerance,  ex- 
travagance, <!ic.  The  editor  of  the  Northampton  Mercury,  however, 
refused  to  insert  the  letter. 

The  democrats  of  Northampton  think  themselves  ill  used  by  the  editor 
of  the  Mercury,  as  well  as  by  the  priest  of  the  establishment,  and  rea- 
sonably enough  complain  of  their  ill  usage.  But  what  can  they  expect  ? 
The  editor  of  the  Northamptoti  Mercury  is  probably  fettered  and  mana- 
cled by  parties  who  are  interested  in  keeping  up  those  irrational,  un- 
just, and  injurious  institutions,  which  the  democrats  are  anxious  to 
destroy.  And  as  for  the  priest  of  the  establishment,  they  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  he  is  hired  and  sworn  to  support  what  is  corrupt, 
injurious,  and  oppressive  in  the  laws,  government,  and  public  institutions 
of  the  land.  If  the  priests  of  the  establishment  were  to  favour  reform, 
they  would  have  to  renounce  their  calling,  and  their  present  means  of 
living.  And  those  who  have  not  money  of  their  own,  or  who  have  uot 
already  got  rich  by  their  priestly  calling,  would  be  obliged  to  support 
themselves  by  some  kind  of  industry.  In  other  words,  they  live  by 
iniquity  and  fraud.  How  then  can  the  democrats  expect  them  either 
to  be  advocates  of  truth  and  righteousness  themselves,  or  to  connive  at 
the  efforts  of  others  to  spread  righteousness  and  truth  thro'  the  land. 
The  only  remedy  which  the  democrats  have,  is  to  enlighten  the  people, 
and  to  secure  their  aid  in  annihilating  the  priesthood  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  establish  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  throughout  the 
country  which  will  do  them  justice,  which  will  plead  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  serve  as  a  means  of  diffusing  the  truth  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Nearly  all  existing  newspapers  aim  at  gain,  and  not  at  the  public 
■welfare.  They  ■write  to  please  their  customers,  and  to  secure  a  conti- 
nuance of  their  subscriptions  ;  not  to  enlighten  and  elevate  and  purify 
mankind.  The  democrats  must  therefore  leave  such  papers  and  their 
editors  to  themselves,  and  estabhsh  others,  of  a  higher  and  better  cha- 
racter, and  in  this  way  seek  redress  for  the  insults  and  the  injuries  they 
are  continually  receiving  through  the  press. 

And  let  me  add,  while  speaking  on  this  subject,  that  the  democrats 
will  be  obliged  to  make  a  more  liberal  use  of  the  press  than  they  have 
done  hitherto,  if  they  are  ever  to  accomplish  the  reforms  which  they 
contemplate.  I  remember  the  old  fable,  about  the  town  which  feared 
a  siege,  and  held  a  consultation  as  to  which  was  the  best  method  of  for- 
tification, and  how  the  mason  recommended  stone,  the  timber-merchant 
wood,  and  the  currier,  much  wiser  than  both  these  together,  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  there  was  nothing  like  leather.  And  I  know 
well  enough,  that  reference  will  he  made  to  the  fable  by  some,  when- 
ever they  find  a  printer  and  a  publisher  declaring  there  is  nothing  like 
the  PRESS.  No  matter.  I  shall  speak  my  mind.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  the  currier  was  wrong  in  the  case  imagined  by  the  fabu- 
list, every  one  else  is  wrong  who  recommends  the  product  of  his  own 
industry,  or  the  contents  of  his  own  shop.  I  did  not  begin  to  speak 
well  of  the  press  because  I  happened  to  have  a  press  of  my  own  :  I  got 
a  press  of  my  O'vra  because  I  saw  the  importance  of  such  an  engine  pre- 
"viously.  I  did  not  first  begin  to  recommend  tracts  and  periodicals  and 
books  as  a  means  of  securing  individual  and  national  reform,  because  I 
happened  to  be  a  printer  :  I  became  a  printer  because  I  saw  the  value 
of  books  and  tracts  and  periodicals  previously.  The  doctrine  which  I 
preach  on  this  subject  at  present  is  the  doctrine  which  I  preached  when 
I  neither  had  a  press,  nor  expected  to  have  one.  The  doctrine  which  I 
preach  at  present,  respecting  the  use  «f  the  press,  is  the  doctrine  which  I 


preached  and  inculcated  with  the  greatest  possible  zeal  and  diligence  at 
the  time  when  I  was  employed  as  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, and  was  living  on  the  contributions  of  the  people.  I  speak  and 
write  about  the  necessity  of  multiplying  and  everywhere  circulating 
books  and  tracts  and  periodicals  of  a  thoroughly  liberal  and  democratic 
charact<;r,  from  a  conviction  that  we  never  can  secure  the  reforms  we 
need  without  these  means. 

I  have  just  been  reading  Carlyle  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  I 
find  from  that  work,  as  others  may  have  learnt  from  other  works  on 
that  subject,  that  the  first  great  French  Revolution  was  effected  by- 
means  of  the  press.  Carlyle  observes,  that  six,  ten,  twelve,  and  thir- 
teen new  political  pamphlets  would  at  times  come  out  at  once,  or  on 
a  single  day; — that  nearlj'  all  the  great  leading  reformers  of  France  made 
use  of  the  press  in  unfolding  and  inculcating  their  views.  He  observes, 
in  his  own  exceedingly  expressive  manner,  'that  it  snowed  pamphlets.' 
And  the  French  reformers  not  only  made  use  of  pamphlets,  but  of  peri- 
odicals. They  published  newspapers  without  end.  Tliey  published 
newspapers  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.  Penny  and  half-penny  news- 
papers were  published  and  cried  through  the  streets  unceasingly.  They 
went  even  a  step  further,  and  instituted  a  fund  for  publishing  news- 
papers gi-atuitously.  They  published  gratuitous  newspapers  in  great 
numbers.  They  published  what  they  called  sheet  newspapers,  for  post- 
ing— newspapers  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  plastered  against  the 
walls,  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  They  made  the  whole  city  and 
country  vocal.  Every  wall,  every  post,  and  almost  every  tree,  was 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Democrats,  and  compelled  to  become 
teachers  and  preachers  of  Democracy.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  De- 
mocrats of  France  succeeded  in  paralyzing  the  Monarchy  and  Aristo- 
cracy, and  in  effecting  that  great  and  glorious  Revolution  of  1789, 
1790,  1791,  and  1792. 

And  we  must  proceed  in  a  similar  way,  if  we  wish  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion in  England.  We  can  never  effect  a  thorough  and  a  permanent 
change  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  without  first  changing  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people.  And  we  cannot  change  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  to  the  extent  required,  without  a 
liberal  use  of  the  press.  The  press  is  the  Democrat's  cannon  ;  and 
books,  and  tracts,  and  periodicals,  are  his  balls,  and  shells,  and  bombs. 
Truth  is  the  force  that  is  to  rend,  and  shiver,  and  destroy  the  strong- 
holds of  corruption  and  vice,  oppression  and  wrong. 

Did  we  not  see  a  few  years  ago,  how  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  suc- 
ceeded in  over-powering  the  Aristocrats  by  means  of  the  press  'i  Let  us 
follow  their  example,  and  we  shall  realize  their  success. 

!Men  that  have  truth  on  their  side,  cannot  fail  to  triumph,  if  they  use 
the  press  as  they  ought.  Men  that  have  error  on  their  side  may  fail, 
though  they  work  the  press  unceasingly  ;  but  men  that  have  truth  on 
their  side  cannot  fail.  As  sure  as  the  frost  and  snow  penetrate  and 
crumble,  molify  and  fertilize,  the  soil,  so  surely  will  books  and  tracts 
and  periodicals,  if  printed  and  circulated  in  sufficient  quantities,  en- 
lighten and  revolutionize  men's  minds,  and  ultimately  revblntionize 
oppressive  institutions  and  Governments. 

LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 

West  Sterling,  January  21,  1849. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children, 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  answer  your  letter,  and  feel  happy  to 
hear  you  are  all  well.  As  regards  myself,  I  am  more  hearty  than  I  ever  was 
in  my  life  before.  I  sent  you  word  that  I  should  send  for  yoa  in  March,  and 
you  can  trust  to  that.  I  think  of  sending  in  the  steam  ship  Sarah  Sands.  I  shall 
send  you  money  to  bay  provision.?  and  other  things  necessary  for  your  journey, 
and  to  pay  the  twelve  shillings  you  owe.  I  could  send  foryon  now,  but  I  suffered 
so  much  -with  winter,  that  I  think  you  had  better  wait  till  March,  and  then  the 
weather  will  be  more  favourable  for  your  voyage.  You  never  sent  me  word 
whether  yoa  got  the  two  tops  for  the  boys.  As  regards  me  coming  home,  I 
have  sworn  my  life  against  England.  I  bless  God  that  I  was  bom  so  haughty, 
that  is  what  Mr.  Challinor,  of  Tun^tall,  discharged  me  for.  You  can  tell  the 
children  that  when  they  get  here  they  can  roam  in  the  fields  and  woods  witbont 
the  police  interfering  with  them.  There  are  no  notice  boards '  Trespassers  will 
be  prosecuted.'  Y'ou  need  not  answer  till  you  get  my  next,  which  will  bring  yon 
glad  tidings.  Give  my  love  to  my  mother  and  sister,  and  brother-in-law;  to 
your  mother,  sisters,  and  the  children,  and  accept  the  same  from  your 
Affectionate  Husband, 

Besjamis  Bkunt. 

Brunt  has  been  in  .Vmerica  about  sixteen  months.  He  sent  his  wife  £1  a 
month  for  nine  months.  He  is  now  working  on  the  land :  his  wages  are  12b. 
6d.  a  week,  with  board,  lodging,  and  washing.  He  states  that  he  never  livei 
so  well  in  his  life. 
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REVIEW. 

The  Pil^rhrCs  Progress  from  Methodism,  to  Cliristianity,  containing  the 
Conversion,  Justification,  New  Birth,  Sanctification,  and  final  deliver- 
ance of  the  Pilgrim  ;  with  Notices  of  Revivals,  ReviTalists,  Doctrines, 
Discipline,  Preachers  and  People,  S^c,  Sjc.      Dedicated  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Newtmi,  D.  D.  President  of  the  Conference. 
Tlie  object  of  this  work  is  to  unfold  the  character  and  workings  of 
Methodistical  associations.    The  author  appears  to  have  been,  originally, 
a  member  of  the  Br^anite  section  of  Methodists  :  a  section  confined 
principally  to  the  Western  and  South  western  parts  of  England.     He 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Old  Methodist  Connexion.     He 
lays  before  us,  in  his  work,  a  number  of  facts,  indicative  of  the  charac- 
ter and  principles  of  both  those  associations,  as  well  as  illustrative  of 
his  own  personal  history. 

The  object  of  the  writer,  I  say,  is  to  unfold  the  character  and  work- 
ings of  the  Methodistical  associations.  This  object  is  not  stated  in  the 
part  before  us,  but  will  be  stated,  we  suppose,  in  the  introdwction  to  the 
work,  which  is  to  make  its  appearance  hereafter.  The  work  would 
have  appeared  to  better  advantage,  if  the  introduction  had  been  pub- 
lished first. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progi'ess  proves,  what  we  have  now  for  a  length  of 
time  believed ;  that  all  public,  formal  profession  of  religion  is  wTong. 
If  churches  and  priesthoods  could  live  without  sin, — if  they  could  pre- 
sent to  the  world  an  example  of  virtue  superior  to  that  of  Koji-professors, 
there  would  be  some  reason  and  propriety  in  their  public  and  formal 
religious  professions.  But  as  they  cannot  ; — as  every  one  acquainted 
with  churches  and  priesthoods  knows,  that  they  are  as  selfish,  as  cor- 
rupt, as  sensual,  as  liable  to  sin,  as  prone  to  all  enormities  ; — as  every 
one  acquainted  with  churches  and  priesthoods  knows,  that  they  are  as 
temporizing,  as  faithless  to  truth  and  to  virtue,  as  inconsistent  in  their 
conduct,  as  other  men  ; — as  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  churches 
and  priesthoods  knows,  that  they  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  nothing  so  much  as  their  hypocrisy,  their  selfishness,  and  their 
ceaseless  endeavours,  not  so  much  to  he  righteous,  as  to  appear  righteous 
before  men, — as  every  one  acquainted  with  churches  and  priesthoods 
knows,  that  while  they  pay  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  they 
neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  ; — that  while  they  strain  at  a 
gnat,  they  swallow  a  camel  ; — as  every  one  acquainted  with  them 
knows,  that  while  they  appear  righteous  to  the  superficial  and  thought- 
less observer,  they  are  seen  by  the  man  who  looks  deeper,  to  be  full  of 
rottenness  and  all  uncleanness,  theii  public,  formal,  pretensions  to 
superior  sanctity,  and  their  conduct  in  separating  themselves  from 
what  they  call  the  world,  and  claiming  to  be  regarded  as  a  holy  people, 
are,  we  wiU  not  say  utterly  inexcusable,  but  exceedingly  foolish  and 
injurious. 

Our  conviction  is,  that  Jesus  never  intended  to  establish  either  a 
priesthood  or  a  church  ; — that  he  never  intended  to  separate  men  from 
men  ; — that  he  never  intended  to  sanction  the  system  of  priestism  and 
churchism  in  any  way  whatever  ;  but  intended  men  to  look  upon  each 
other  as  brethren  ;  to  mingle  with  each  other  as  he  himself  mingled 
with  people  of  all  classes,  and  to  content  themselves  with  being  good  and 
doing  good,  leaving  professions  of  religion,  and  pretences  to  superior 
goodness,  to  the  blind  and  their  blind  leaders. 

The  work  before  us  is  calculated  to  convince  others  of  the  truth  of 
this  great  and  important  principle.  It  will  thus  do  something  towards 
weakening  the  sectarian  principle,  and  strengthening  the  principle  of 
non-professing,  unpretending  religion.  The  writer  pulls  off  the  hy- 
pocrite's cloak,  and  exliibits  the  pretender  in  his  genuine  character. 
He  washes  oft"  the  whiting  and  painting  from  the  wall,  and  exposes  the 
shapeless  stones  and  the  \intempered  mortar  with  which  it  is  built.  He 
turns  up  the  grass  and  the  flowers  which  were  growing  over  the  grave 
of  rottenness,  and  exposes  the  hideous  spectacle  of  noisomeness  and  death 
that  lay  concealed  beneath.  He  opens  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
exposes  to  view  the  gastly  skeletons  and  mouldering  carcases  contained 
within.  In  other  words,  he  shows  what  high-pretending  priests  and 
.  professors  of  the  Methodist  world  are,  and  thus  goes  far  towards  sub- 
jecting tliem  to  that  contempt,  to  which  their  hollow  heai-ts,  and  canting 
tones,  and  vile  intolerant  selfishness  and  siu,  so  justly  entitle  them. 

Some  of  the  stories  related  by  the  Pilgrim  are  of  a  startling  and  hor- 
rifying description.  Some  of  them  will  seem  to  many  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Some  no  doubt  will  be  inclined,  or  tempted  at 
least,  to  regard  them  as  fictions.  Our  author  however  assures  us,  that 
the  whole  of  his  narrative  is  matter  of  fact ; — that  his  stories  are  true 
and  faithful  records  of  what  he  himself  has  seen  and  known,  and  that  he 


has,  in  every  case,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  given  the  fects  as  they  oc- 
cujrred . 

And  for  ourselves,  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  Pilgrim's  truth- 
fulness. The  Pilgi'im,  it  is  true,  tells  his  story  at  times  with  apparently 
less  concern  than  we  should  like.  He  shows,  at  times,  a  disposition  to 
smile,  or  play  the  wit,  where  we  should  be  disposed  to  sigh  and  act  the 
mourner.  Still,  this  is  not  exactly  a  proof  of  falsehood  or  unfaithful- 
ness. Our  impression  is,  that  every  one  who  wars  with  giant  evUs, 
should  go  about  his  work  with  solemn  seriousness.  We  feel  a  kind  of 
horror  at  playful,  humorous  reformers.  Still,  we  may  be  wrong.  Men 
are  not  all  constituted  aUke.  Reformers  have  different  organizations. 
And  different  organizations  and  constitutions  wUl  work  in  different 
ways,  and  different  ways  of  working  may  be  all  of  equal  use  perhaps,  in 
the  great  work  of  universal  reformation.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  im- 
pose upon  the  PUgrim  oiir  plan  of  story  teUing,  but  leave  him  to  his 
o^vn. 

The  work  will  have  an  extensive  circulation.  And  it  will  do  good. 
And  if  the  Pilgrim  be  careful  to  mix  with  the  story  of  the  evil  that 
«s,  a  revelation  and  inculcation  of  the  good  that  should  be  ;  if  he  will 
take  care  to  let  benevolence  as  well  as  truth  direct  his  pen,  and  make 
his  story  subservient,  not  only  to  the  annihilation  of  hypocrisy  and 
sin,  but  to  the  establishment  of  truth  and  righteousness,  he  wiU  deserve 
many  thanks.  He  has  the  ability/  to  write  a  useful  and  an  interesting 
story,  and  I  trust  he  will  make  the  best  of  that  ability. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to  give  our  readers  a  quotation  or  two 
from  the  Pilgrim's  history.  The  following  is  our  Pilgrim's  account  of 
his  iirst  visit  to  a  Methodist  class  meeting : 

'  The  class  met  in  a  laige  house,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  bj- 
C'aptain  Braddon,  and  was,  at  the  time  we  met  in  it,  in  the  occupation  of  a 
respectable  fanner.  I  think  the  class  consisted  of  ten  members ;  and  I  have 
always  considered  them,  as  a  class,  to  be  above  the  average  of  Methodists. 
Our  leader  was  a  young  man,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  of  very  respectable  talent 
and  unquestioned  virtue.  Next  to  him  was  Brother  Charles,  a  tight-laced,  up- 
aud-down  sort  of  man,  rather  thick  in  the  head,  but  sound  at  heart..  Then 
there  was  Mary,  one  of  the  most  amiable  women  in  the  parish ;  the  master  of 
the  house,  a  good  substantial  saint,  rather  shallow  in  grace,  but  stedfastly  pur- 
posing to  get  deeper ;  Uncle  Ned — of  whom  more  anon ;  two  or  three  others, 
of  whose  spiritual  position  I  have  no  recollection;  and  Soger,  the  most 
remarkable  man  in  the  company.  He  would  have  taken  the  lead,  and  have  been 
looked  up  to  as  a  guide  for  the  rest,  being  gifted  with  uncommon  powers  of 
persuasion.  He  had,  however,  occasionally  got  drunk ;  and  once — quite  by 
accident — had  taken  some  tilings  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  although 
he  knew  the  plan  of  salvation  to  a  hair's  breadth,  and  obtained  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  again  within  three  days,  we  never  could  place  implicit  confidence  in 
him.  He  always  had  the  model  experience  in  the  meeting,  and  often  said 
some  good  things  ;  but  'the  word  spoken  did  not  profit,  not  being  mixed  with 
faith  in  them  that  heard  it.' 

'  I  knew  nothing  of  class-meetings,  and  therefore  thought  every  thing 
strange.     After  singing  and  prayer,  the  leader  spoke  nearly  as  follows  : — 

' '  1  bless  God  that  his  work  is  still  prospering  in  my  soul.  Since  we  last 
met  I  have  had  many  times  of  refreshing,  coming  from  his  presence.  I  pray 
the  Lord  to  deepen  the  work  of  grace.  Although  I  believe  that  I  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  sanctification,  still  there  are  heights  and  depths  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  attained.     My  constant  prayer  is — 

' '  Refining  fire  go  through  my  heart,  iUuminate  my  soul ; 
Scatter  thy  light  in  ev'ry  part,  and  sanctify  the  whole.' 

' '  Well,  Brother  Charles,  is  the  Lord  prospering  his  work  in  your  soul?' 

' '  I  bless  God  that  he  ever  called  me  to  seek  his  face,  and  that  my  heart  re- 
plied, '  Thy  face  will  I  seek.'  But  I  feel  many  roots  of  bitterness  springing 
up,  that  trouble  me  :  that  in  me,  by  nature,  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  I  want 
more  and  more  to  feel — 

'  ■■  The  Spirit  answer  to  the  blood,  and  tell  me  I  am  born  of  God.' 

' '  Well,  brother,'  replied  the  leader,  '  this  is  the  wUl  of  God  concerning 
you,  even  your  sanctification.  Live  near  to  the  Lord,  brother  ;  exercise  faith 
in  the  atoning  blood ;  rely  on  his  promises ;  and  yon  shall  drink  of  that  river 
which  maketh  glad  the  city  of  God.' 

Several  others  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  and  received  similar  advice.  The 
leader  now  came  to  me,  and  asked  how  my  soul  was.  I  could  not  tell :  I  wept 
bitterly,  and  said  that  I  deserved  hell,  but  wished  to  be  saved  from  it.  The 
leader  gave  me  some  advice  which  I  did  not  understand.  In  fact,  I  imder 
j  stood  but  very  little  that  was  said  ;  and  when  some  of  them  spoke  of  having 
their  souls  '  washed  and  purified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,'  and  having  'the  blood 
of  Christ  applied  to  their  hearts,'  I  understood  no  more  of  their  meaning  than 
if  they  had  spoken  in  Sanscrit,  But  belicring  that  I  should  be  saved  and  be 
happy  if  I  continued  to  come,  I  resolved  to  attend  again,  and  so  went  home 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  be  a  Methodist. 

'  I  spent  another  week  of  unutterable  anguish ;  and  by  the  Saturday  mght 
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my  eye  was  set,  my  face  straightened,  my  hair  combed  over  my  eye-brows,  and 
I  had  all  the  outward  and  risible  signs  of  Methodism. 

■  That  night  I  had  a  dream,  which,  if  possible,  increased  my  horror.  I 
thought  I  stood  on  the  verge  of  hell,  an  alarmed  spectator  of  what  was  taking 
place  bafore  me.  Ten  thousand  gigantic  devils,  with  eyes  of  fire,  h^gard 
and  lacerated  feces,  and  whose  hair  was  hissing  serpents  rolling  in  frightfal 
curls  over  their  sable  shoulders,  were  busily  engaged  in  tossing  lost  souls  in  a 
sea  of  liquid  fire.  And  while  one  master-devil  was  tearing  through  the  crowd 
to  drag  me  in,  I  was  awakened  to  be  informed  that  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
had  died  during  the  night ;  and,  as  he  had  not  been  converted,  I  concluded  at 
once  that  he  had  gone  to  the  place  which  I  had  just  seen  in  a  vision. 

'  I  went  to  class  again  this  Sunday,  but  found  no  relief,  and  returned  and 
spent  another  week  in  misery. 

'  The  third  Sunday  of  my  trouble  had  now  come,  and  my  spirits  were 

almost  dried  up  within  me.     I  went,  however,  with  some  friends  to  B — , 

and  received  the  Lord's  supper.  I  had  many  doubts  and  fears  as  to  my 
worthiness,  but  at  last  summoned  up  resolution  enough  to  partake  of  it.  I 
had  scarcely  taken  the  wine,  however,  when  I  felt  my  bosom  begin  to  glow : 
and  I  left  the  chapel,  believing  all  my  sins  to  be  forgiven,  that  I  was  a  child 
of  God,  bom  again,  etc.  I  soon  learned  the  Methodist  phraseology,  and 
became  zealous  for  the  faith.' 

We  have  nest  the  Quarterly  visitation  by  the  travelling  preacher,  for 
renewing  the  tickets,  &c. 

'  The  ceremony  of  my  initiation,  however,  had  not  yet  been  gone  through  ; 
but  about  six  weeks  afcer  my  conversion,  the  Eev.  Aquila  Bareface  came  to 
renew  the  tickets,  and  the  leader  mentioned  me  as  a  proper  person  to  receive 
admission. 

'  This  renewing  of  tickets  was,  to  me,  a  new  ceremony.  One  thing  alone 
struck  me  as  singular,  namely,  the  hard  pressing  of  the  minister  for  money. 
The  following  was  the  plan  adopted  ; — 

"Well,  Sister  Hayne,  what  is  the  state  of  your  mind  :  I  hope  you  are  grow- 
ing in  grace,  sister  ? ' 

'  I  praise  God  that  he  hath  called  me  out  of  darkness  into  this  marvellous 
light.  But  I  have  much  to  complain  of  in  myself :  I  feel  my  heart  is  deceitful 
ai)ove  aU  things  and  desperately  wicked.  I  know  that  of  myself  I  can  do 
nothing;  but  I  pray  God  to  make  me  what  he  would  have  me  to  be,  that  I  may 
serve  him  here,  and  reign  with  him  in  heaven  for  ever.' 
'  What  do  yon  give  to  the  support  of  the  cause,  sister  ? ' 
"  'A  penny  a  week,  and  five  shillings  quarterly.' 

'  Thank  you,  sister.  God  always  blesses  us  according  as  we  serve  him.  He 
that  soweth  sparingly  will  reap  sparingly.  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver, 
and  gives  to  him  in  return,  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold.  Ton  have  much 
reason,  sister,  to  thank  God  that  he  hath  called  yon  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light.  We  all  have  our  trials :  what  son  is  he  that  the  Father 
chasteneth  not?  Serve  the  Lord  with  your  substance,  and  he  shall  cause  your 
presses  to  burst  out  with  new  wine.' 

'  What  is  the  Lord  doing  for  you,  Sister  Burden  ? ' 

'  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  me,  whereof  I  am  glad.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  the  Lord's  people  much  of  late.     The 

illness  of  my  dear  partner,  whom  the  Lord  hath  seen  fit  to  take  from  me ' 

'Here  the  poor  woman  burst  into  tears. 

'  The  minister  was  about  to  speak,  when  catching  her  breath  by  a  desperate 
effort,  she  continued ; — '  In  all  my  trials  the  Lord  is  my  portion.    In  the  deep 
waters  of  afiiictiou  he  hath  been  my  support ;  and  I  can  still  trust  in  Him  who 
hath  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  husband  to  the  widow.' 
' '  What  do  you  give  to  the  cause,  sister  ? ' 
' '  A  halfpenny  a  week,  sir.' 
' '  Nothing  at  the  end  of  the  quarter]' 
' '  'So,  sir.' 

' '  Hem the  cause  of  God  must  be  supported,  sister.     If  God  has  been  so 

kind  to  you  in  your  trials,  he  requires  you  to  do  something  for  him.  He  is 
alwajB  pleased  with  our  offerings,  especially  when  we  sacrifice  that  which  Ls 
gratifying  to  the  flesh,  in  order  that  we  may  have  something  to  offer.  The 
more  you  can  give  up  for  Grod,  the  more  he  will  give  you.  I  have  known  some 
give  up  tea — try  and  make  an  effort,  sister,  and  God  will  second  your  endea- 
vours.   Our  rule  is  one  penny  per  week,  and  one  shilling  quarterly.' 

'  I  thought  the  minister  rather  severe  on  the  poor  woman,  and  mentioned 
this  to  my  leader.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  that  the  Methodists  made 
the  very  poor,  and  especially  destitute  widows,  pay.  He,  however,  told  me 
that  the  cause  of  God  must  be  supported ;  and  if  one  were  allowed  to  go  with- 
out paying,  another  would  do  the  same.  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this 
reply,  and  said  I  could  not  tell  how  a  man  so  holy  a-s  Mr.  Bareface  could  have 
the  conscience  to  press  so  hard  upon  a  poor  widow,  especially  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  luxuries  himself,  being  a  great  smoker,  and  always 
carrying  some  gin  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  and  wearing  a  gold  pin,  a  thing 
forbidden  by  Mr.  Wesley's  rules.  Here  my  leader  interrupted  me  by  remind- 
ing me  of  the  awful  sin  of  indulging  uncharitable  thoughts  of  God's  ministers; 
and  the  fear  of  an  everlasting  roasting  for  the  same,  effectually  closed  my  mouth.' 

Oar  own  experience  enables  ns  to  assure  onr  readers  most  posi- 
tively, that  the  stories  given  in  the  above  quotations  are  substantially 


true,  v^hether  true  to  the  letter,  or  not.  The  picture  they  give  of  Me- 
thodistical  seciety  and  llethodistical  preachers,  is,  not  of  course  a  fall, 
butstiU  not  a  false  or  slanderous  picture.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
if  the  Pilgrim  would  picture  tlie  good  which  he  has  met  with  in  the 
Methodist  world  as  well  as  the  evil.  His  pictures  should  have  liffhis  as 
well  as  shadows.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  Methodist  society 
knows,  that  there  are  many,  or  at  least  no  contemptible /pw,  among  the 
Methodists,  who  are  really  examples  of  many  virtues  and  excellencies  ; 
many  sober,  truthful,  honest,  and  benevolent  individuals.  How  much 
better  those  individuals  might  he  if  unconnected  with  Methodist 
societies,  is  not  for  us  to  say.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  they  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  good  and  exemplary  persons  at  present,  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  our  Pilgrim  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  account  of  Ms  Progress 
through  the  Methodistical  world. 


ONE  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  NATIONAL  DISTRESS. 


How  many  acres  does  your  estate  consist  of?     10,000 

What  was  it  let  for  40  years  ago,  1786  ?     10s.  per  acre,  or  ;£5,000. 

How  much  do  you  receive  now,  1S26  ?    30s.  per  acre,  or  £15,000. 

How  many  farms  are  upon  it  ?    Fifty. 

How  many  labourers  do  they  employ  I    About  500. 

What  was  the  price  of  wheat  40  years  ago,  1786  ?    4?.  per  bushel. 

What  is  the  price  of  wheat  now,  1826  ?    Ss.  per  bushel. 

What  was  the  price  of  labour  in  1786  ?    Ss.  per  week. 

What  is  the  price  of  labour  now,  1826  ?    The  same,  Ss.  per  week. 

Then  the  labourers  lose  by  the  present  system  one  bushel  of  wheat  per 
week  ?     Yes,  they  do. 

^\Tiat  is  the  loss  to  the  labourer  in  money,  now  the  bushel  of  wheat  is  8s.  ? 
£20  16s.  a  year  each. 

Then  the  five  hundred  labourers  employed  on  your  estate  lose  £200  a  week  1 
Yes. 

And  the  loss  yearly  amounts  to  £10,400 1    Exactly  so. 

And  the  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbourhood  lose  customers  to  the  same 
amount  ?     Yes. 

And  the  wholesale  traders  who  supply  the  shopkeepers  lose  in  the  same 
proportion  ?    They  do. 

And  the  manu&cturers  also  are  deprived  of  a  market  for  their  goods  in  the 
same  ratio  ?    Certainly. 

Then  all  classes  must  be  in  great  distress  in  consequence  1  Most  assuredly, 
in  great  distress. 

And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  if  the  landowner  receives  ten  thousand  a  year 
more  for  the  same  estate  than  he  did  at  a  former  period  ;  for  it  is  now  rendered 
quite  plain  to  every  man  of  common  understanding,,  that  the  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  give  a  fair  remuneration  to  his  labourer,  because  the  bushel  of  wheat 
which  he  is  compelled  to  withhold  from  the  labourer  weekly  Is  sold  by  the 
fermer  to  pay  the  additional  rent  of  £10,000  a  year  to  the  landlord. 

J05EPH,  BcBSLEH. 


QUEEN  LIBERTY. 


(Jod  prosper,  speed,  and  save, 
God  raise  from  England's  grave 

Her  murdered  Queen  ! 

Pave  with  swift  victory 
The  steps  of  liberty, 
Whom  Britons  own  to  be. 

Immortal  Queen. 
See,  she  comes  throned  on  high. 
On  swift  Btemity  ! 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 
Millions  on  millions  wait 
Firm,  rapid,  and  elate. 
On  her  majestic  state  ! 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 

She  is  thine  own  pure  soul 
Moulding  the  mighty  whole, 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 

She  is  thine  own  deep  love 
Eained  down  from  heaven  above, 
Where'er  she  rest  or  move, 

Qod  gave  our  Queen  ! 


I    'Wilder  her  enemies 

In  their  own  dark  disguise, 
I  God  save  our  Queen  ! 

I    AU  earthly  things  that  dare 
i    Her  sacred  name  to  bear, 

Strip  them,  as  Kings  are,  bare ; 
God  save  the  Queen  ! 

I    Be  her  eternal  throne 
j    Bmlt  in  our  hearts  alone, 

God  save  the  Queen ! 
I    Let  the  oppressor  hold 

Canopied  seats  of  gold  : 
I    She  sits  enthroned  of  old 
j  O'er  our  heart?  Qaeen! 

j    Lips  touched  by  seraphim 
I    Breathe  out  the  choral  hymn 

God  save  the  Queen ! 
i    Sweet  as  if  Ansrels  sang, 
i    Loud  as  that  trumpet's  clang, 
1    Wakening  the  world's  dead  gang, 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 


m 


THE  PEOPLE. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  J.  D.  W. — I  do  not  teach  that  the  same  body  which  dies  risea  again. 
BTen  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  the  same  body  which  is  committed  to 
the  grave  shall  ever  rise  again.  They  teach  the  contrary.  Thus  Paul  says, 
'Thou  sowest  «of  that  body  that  shall  be; — but  God  jnciA  it  a  body  as  it 
hath  pleased  him.' 

What  it  is  that  constitutes  man,  or  man's  identity,  I  pretend  not  to  say. 
But  God,  that  makes  the  human  being  at  first,  can  as  easily,  after  death,  or  at 
death,  remake  or  raise  again  the  human  being  to  the  pleasures  of  immortal 
life,  while  the  old  decaying  organization  is  slumbering  in  the  dust. 

No  rational  and  thinking  man  imagines  that  the  body  which  dies  ever  rises 
again.  Men  generally  arc  aware,  that  the  body  which  dies  is  dissolved,  and 
reduced  to  its  primitive  elements  ; — that  the  difiFerent  particles  of  which  it 
was  constituted  go  to  nourish  the  worms  and  the  plants,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  to  nourish  the  various  animals  that  crowd  the  earth.  The  body 
of  the  man  that  died  six  or  sixteen  thousand  years  ago,  may,  by  this  time,  have 
formed  a  portion  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  different  animals,  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  human  beings.  The  verj'  same  matter,  in  different  ages  of 
the  world,  may  have  belonged  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  beings.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  (lead  body  of 
every  human  being  to  rise  again.  It  is  as  impossible  for  the  dead  bodies  of 
all  mankind  to  rise  again  at  a  future  period,  as  it  is  for  them  to  rise  again  at 
the  time  they  die. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  taught  in  No.  38  and  No.  39  of  The  People  is 
eimply  this,  that  men — good  men,  I  mean — when  leaving  the  present  world, 
continue  to  exist  in  another  world.  If  I  be  asked  hon  this  can  be,  when  we 
see  the  body — the  old  organization — decaying  in  the  grave  ?  I  answer  by 
asking  another  question  : — how  is  it  that  man's  life  is  continued  from  year  to 
year  in  the  present  world,  when  we  know  that  during  his  life  his  body  is  dying 
constantly  ?  It  is  a  fact,  that  every  day,  and  every  hour,  and  every  moment, 
some  portion  of  our  bodies  is  dying  and  passing  off,  and  another  portion  of 
matter  taking  its  place,  and  becoming  part  of  our  body.  It  is  calculated,  that 
in  the  course  of  seven  years,  the  whole  matter  of  our  organization  dies  and 
passes  away,  and  that  new  matter  takes  its  place,  so  that  in  the  course  of  seven 
years  our  whole  system  becomes  physically  regenerated,  and  a  man  may  say, 
38  iha  ancient  Latin  said  with  a  somewhat  different  meaning,  '  Ego  non  sum 
ego  ;'  I  am  not  the  man  I  was,  or,  I  am  not  myself.  The  change  that  I  sup- 
pose to  take  place  at  death  is  no  other  than  the  change  that  takes  place  in 
every  man  during  life,  with  this  exception,  that  while  the  change  which  takes 
placD  in  a  man  during  his  life  is  gradual,  the  change  which  I  suppose  to  take 

Slacc  at  death  is  sudden.  Bnt  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  sudden  and  grv 
aal,  long  time  and  short  time,  swift  and  slow,  like  up  and  down,  are  relative 
terms, — terms  that  in  truth  have  no  absolute  meaning, — terms  that  have  only 
a  meaning  in  consequence  of  our  relation  to  the  present  world.  The  words  of 
one  of  ttie  New  Testament  writers  are  strictly  true,  (your  philosophers  will 
recognize  them  as  true  to  the  letter)  namely,  '  That  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  jears,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.'  Nothing  can  be  easier 
with  God  than  suddenly  or  instantaneously  to  effect  such  a  change  as  is  implied 
by  our  views  of  the  resurrection  or  re-constitution  of  the  dying  human  being ; 
such  a  change  as  to  render  death  a  continuation  of  life. 

The  notion  that  the  old  body  shall  rise  again,  after  it  has  become  the  part 
of  other  bodies  that  are  to  rise  again  in  like  manner,  implies  a  natural  impos- 
sibility :  but  the  doctrine  which  /  have  laid  down,  besides  being  in  harmony 
with  many  portions  of  Scripture,  implies  no  impossibility  whatever.  It  sim- 
ply implies  that  God  can  do,  at  the  death  of  an  individual,  in  a  short  time, 
what  he  does  during  the  man"s  life,  in  what  we  call  a  long  time.  Bnt  long 
and  short,  as  I  have  said,  are  one  with  God.  The  life  of  an  insect  that  con- 
tinues but  a  day,  may  appear  to  that  insect  as  long  as  the  life  of  a  man,  which 
continues  for  seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  or  a  hundred  years.  The  insect  which 
is  bom  in  the  morning,  and  which  perishes  in  the  evening,  may  make  as  many 
motions,  may  have  as  many  thoughts,  may  experience  as  great  a  variety  of 
feelings,  may  see  what  to  it  are  as  many  revolutions  in  its  circumstances,  as  the 
man  who  lives  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  years.  Yet  how  short,  how  exceed- 
ingly short,  the  life  of  such  an  insect  seems  to  us ! 

Mark,  I  am  not  saying  positively  that  the  thing  is  as  I  have  said.  I  am 
simply  stating  what  I  h  h'l  rr.  Xor  am  I  pretending  that  I  have  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  I  believe  on  this  subject.  I  am  merely  stating  that 
I  do  believe  it.  If  asked  for  my  reason  for  believing  it,  the  only,  at  least,  the 
principal  reason  that  I  could  give  would  be,  that  the  doctrine  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  rational,  the  most  probable  doctrine.  If  another  individual 
thinks  another  opinion  more  rational,  more  probable,  he  is,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  hold  it.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  my  opinion  appears  moat  reasonable  and 
probable  to  myself. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  laughed  at  the  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  on 
this  subject ;  but  they  have  laughed  perhaps  for  want  of  better  thought.  Per- 
haps a  little  consideration  may  satisfy  them,  that  there  is  nothing  ridiculous 
or  improbable  in  the  opinion  I  have  expressed.  And  of  one  thing  I  am  very 
well  satisfied,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  find,  nor,  I  am  afraid,  even  to  feign 
or  fabricate,  an  opinion  on  this  subject  mcn'e  probable  or  more  like  truth. 

To  TaoMAS  Platt,  Little  Bolton, — I  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  the  Demo- 
crats of  Bolton  should  prove  to  hare  acted  dishoaoorablj  with  respect  to  the 


petition  for  my  seat.  It  is  true,  as  you  gay,  that  Mr.  0.  came  to  Wortley  to- 
see  me  on  the  subject.  He  told  me,  first,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  if  they 
went  on  with  the  petition  against  Stephen  Blair,  the  Tories  would  petition 
against  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley.  He  told  me,  secondly,  that  if  they  would  alan- 
don  the  petition  for  my  seat,  the  Tories  would  abandon  their  petition  against 
Sir  Joshua.  He  gave  me  to  understand,  in  the  third  place,  that  they  had  no 
certain  prospect  of  obtaining  their  proportion  of  the  necessary  funds  for  going 
on  with  the  petition  for  my  seat,  and  he  wished  me  to  say  what  I  would  re- 
commend in  such  circumstances.  I  told  him  that  I  could  give  no  recommen- 
dation whatever  ;  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  leave  it  to  themselves,  repeating, 
that  if  they  thought  well  to  proceed  with  the  petition,  I  would  still  give  the 
£50  that  I  had  promised,  and  guarantee  £100  from  my  friends,  whether  the 
"  petition  succeeded  or  not.  I  put  my  statement  in  writing  at  Mr.  O.'s  request ; 
and  here  the  matter  ended. 

I  know  nothing  whatever  about  any  money  being  given  to  my  Committee. 
/  have  received  no  money  myself.  A  gentleman  waitod  on  me,  some  time 
ago,  at  Manchester,  and  intimated  that  if  I  would  give  up  my  claim  to  my 
seat  for  Bolton,  certain  parties  would  be  glad  to  give  me,  in  consideration  of 
such  renunciation  of  my  claim,  £500.  But  the  thought  of  accepting  such  an 
offer  never  entered  into  my  mind.  Whatever  others  may  have  done,  /  have 
made  no  compromise.  I  could  not  incur  the  whole  responsibility  of  petition- 
ing for  my  seat,  or  I  would  have  done  so.  In  making  myself  answerable  for 
£150,  or  for  £200  in  case  the  petition  succeeded,  besides  undertaking  the 
arduous  task,  at  great  inconvenience,  and  much  personal  sacrifice,  of  represent- 
ing the  borough  in  Parliament,  I  thought  I  had  done  as  much  as  I  ought 
to  do. 

I  have  no  doubt  myself — at  least,  I  have  very  little  doubt — that  if  the  peti- 
tion had  been  proceeded  with,  Stephen  Blair  would  have  been  unseated,  and 
myself  put  in  his  place.  It  seems,  from  what  I  have  learned  very  lately,  that 
Stephen  Blair  had  not  the  least  intention  of  defending  his  seat.  He  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  his  position  was  untenable.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  I 
am  told,  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  petition.  He  had  none  to  offer,  in  fact. 
But  much  as  one  may  lament  the  unhappy  manner  in  which  the  business  has 
been  managed,  it  is  now  at  an  end  ;  and  the  best  thing  is,  for  all  of  us  to  set 
to  work,  and  do  what  we  can  for  the  cause  of  reform  in  our  present  spheres  of 
action.  I  am  not  verr  much  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  buai- 
nesa  has  ended,  so  far  as  myself  am  concerned.  Great  numbers  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  me  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  should  have  liied 
them  to  have  been  pleased.  I  might  have  served  my  country  there,  and  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  done  so.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
might  have  increased  my  usefulness  too  in  other  ways,  and  this  would  have 
afforded  me  pleasure.  Still,  I  might  have  met  with  difficnlties  and  tdala,  as 
a  member  of  Parliament,  that  might  have  balanced  these  advantages.  I  can- 
not tell.  One  thing  I  know,  I  am  happy  where  I  am.  And  I  am  useful  too. 
I  am  sorry  for  those  of  my  friends  who  have  taken  such  interest  in  my  elec- 
tion, because  they  are  grieved  and  disappointed  :  but  perhaps  even  they  may 
see  reason  hereafter  to  think  that  the  whole  has  happened  for  the  best. 

To  J.  W.  P. — If  you  emigrate  at  all,  you  must  go  to  the  United  States.  You 
would  never  be  likely  to  do  well  in  Australia.  The  country  is  cursed  with  aa 
aristocratic  curse.  The  men  that  wish  you  to  go  to  Australia  are  self-interested 
men, — men  that  wish  you  to  go,  not  for  your  own  good,  but  for  theirs.  They 
want,  not  to  enrich  you,  but  to  enrich  themsches  at  your  ejtpense.  They  wish 
you  to  go  and  fertilize  their  lands.  They  wish  you  to  go  and  doom  yourself 
to  loneliness  and  melancholy  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  flocks  and 
herds.  I  have  no  objection  to  men  improving  their  Australian  possessions  ;  bnt 
I  do  not  want  to  see  poor  men  led  blind-fold  to  their  ruin.  Let  the  Australian 
landlords  get  the  country  placed  under  reasonable  government,  so  that  the  poor 
who  go  thither  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  doing  well,  and  then  I  will  try  no 
longer  to  dissuade  men  from  going  thither.  But  I  should  almost  as  soon  think 
of  dying  of  starvation,  as  of  going  to  Australia  under  existing  circumslanceg. 
I  should  not  however,  if  you  go  to  the  United  States,  recommend  you  to  calcu- 
late on  obtaining  a  situation  as  a  vitu'er  or  surveyor  of  mines.  Though  your 
knowledge  of  ventilation,  surveying,  levelling,  planing,  and  bookkeeping  be 
ever  so  good,  you  might  be  long  before  you  found  a  situation  to  your  mind. 
It  is  best,  in  going  to  America,  to  prepare  to  take  any  kind  of  job  you  can 
innocently  live  by,  and  to  keep  it  till,  in  looking  about  you,  you  succeed  in 
finding  a  better.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  course  of  time  there  may  be  a  great 
demand  for  good  viewers  and  surveyors  of  coal  mines  ;  but  a  man  should  not 
go  to  America,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  work  at  any  thing  innocent,  in  case 
of  necessity. 

To  A  CoKSTAHT  Keader  OF  Thb  Peopib.— I  shall  give  you  my  views  on  the 
Currency  by  and  by.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  I  know.  It  is  one 
that  requires  explanation  too.  I  only  defer  the  publication  of  my  views  on  the 
subject  for  want  of  a  little  leisure. 

To  CoBKKSPOKBEKTS  oENERALLT. — If  you  See  uo  auswcrs  to  your  letters,  set  it 
down  to  the  vast  number  of  my  Correspondents,  and  to  my  numerous  other 
engagements.  But  let  none  of  them  despair.  I  live  in  hopes  of  answering, 
all  in  time. 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  J.  BaAer,  aod  may  be  bad  of  Ug  Agents. 
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HORBOES  OF  THE  FIRST  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE  ; 

OB,   THE 
COMPARATIVE    MERITS    OF    ARISTOCRATS    AND    REVOLUTIONISTS. 


I  have  said  in  a  former  article,  that  though  many  and  great  were 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  French  Revolution,  the  blessings  resulting 
from  that  Revolution  were  still  greater.  I  repeat  that  saying.  And 
I  add,  that  many  and  great  as  were  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  happy  effects  of  that  great  Revolution  were 
incalculably,  were  infinitely  greater.  And  I  also  add,  that  the  prin- 
cipal horrors  and  crimes  by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  dis- 
honoured and  injured  were  perpetrated,  not  by  the  Democrats,  but  by 
the  Aristocrats  and  Despots,  and  that  the  crimes  and  excesses  com- 
mitted even  by  the  Democrats  themselves,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
crimes  of  the  opponents  of  Democracy. 

The  worst  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  the  one,  I  mean,  who  has 
been  most  censured,  who  has  been  regarded  as  the  darkest  and 
bloodiest  spirit  of  the  whole  movement,  was  Robespierre.  But  with 
respect  even  to  him,  his  enemies  are  obliged  to  say  much  that  is  good. 
Lewes,  in  his  Life  of  Robespierre,  though  he  designates  hiai  a.  fanatic, 
is  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  all  that  is  great  and 
estimable  in  fanaticism, — its  sincerity,  its  singleness  of  purpose,  its 
exalted  aims,  its  rigorous  consistency,  its  disdain  of  worldly  temp- 
tations, may  be  found  in  Robespierre.  This  is  no  mean  praise. 
And  what  does  the  biographer  mean  by  fanaticism  ?  To  me  it  seems, 
that  the  idea  he  would  e.xpress  by  that  word  is,  an  ardent,  all- engrossing, 
all-absorbing,  changeless  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  society,  and  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  The  idea  which  Lewes  appears  to  me  to 
attach  to  the  word  fanaticism,  is  that  of  fixedness  of  purpose,  inex- 
tinguishable zeal, — to  regenerate  the  world,  and  make  all  things  new  : 
a  recklessness  of  danger,  a  contempt  for  bribes,  a  disposition  that  can 
make  no  compromises,  that  can  listen  to  no  proposals,  short  of  the  full 
and  final  annihilation  of  tyranny  and  the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly 
popular  and  liberal  Government.  He  intimates  plainly  that  the 
fanatacism  of  Robespierre  was  the  fanaticism  of  liberty,  truth,  and 
benevolence.  He  does,  it  is  true,  a  little  afterwards,  say,  '  that 
fanaticism  is  pride,  assuming  the  religious  aspect  of  the  love  of  truth.' 
But  even  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  fanaticism  of  Robespierre 
assumed  the  religious  aspect  of  the  love  of  truth,  which  saying,  coming 
from  an  enemy,  may  safely  be  construed  to  mean,  supreme  and  incor- 
ruptible devotion  to  the  interests  of  truth,  and  to  the  cause  of  human 
salvation. 

He  represents  the  fanatic  as  saying,  '  what  is  the  agony  of  a  few 
thousands,  to  the  triumph  of  a  nation  ? '  and  adds,  that,  '  political 
fanaticism  means  decimating  society  under  the  form  of  universal 
BENEVOLENCE.'  But  this,  when  spoken  by  an  enemy,  may  be  fairly 
interpreted  to  mean,  that  Robespierre's  fanaticism  was  no  other  than 
a  determination  to  effect  the  emancipation  and  salvation  of  his  country, 
and,  if  possible,  his  kind,  though  it  should  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  his 
country's  oppressors  and  plunderers  : — that  he  thought  it  better  to  anni- 
hilate the  unnatural  privileges,  and  curtail  the  luxuries,  of  the  tyrant  and 
plundering  Aristocrats,  than  to  allow  the  innocent  and   industrious 


millions  to  be  cruelly  starved  to  death.  And  what  can  be  imagined 
more  true,  more  just,  more  rational  ?  The  impression  which  I  receive, 
even  from  the  abuse  of  his  bigotted  biographer,  is,  that  Robespierre 
was  a  man  of  benevolence,  a  philanthropist,  a  lover  of  truth  and  of 
righteousness,  a  man  of  the  highest  aims  and  purest  motives ;  a 
genuine  patriot,  and  a  thorough  reformer. 

Look  again  at  what  Lewes  says  respecting  this  Robespierre,  '  All 
that  is  great  and  estimable  in  fanaticism, — its  sincerity,  its  singleness  of 
purpose,  its  exalted  aims,  its  rigorous  consistency,  its  disdain  of 
worldly  temptations,  may  all  be  found  in  Robespierre.'  But  will  any 
one  say  that  all  these  things  can  be  found  in  the  Kings  and  Princes, 
in  the  Priests  and  Aristocrats,  of  England  ?  Can  it  be  said  of  our 
Aristocrats,  for  instance,  who  are,  in  truth,  the  sole  rulers  in  this 
country,  that  they  are  marked  by  evident  sincerity,  by  singleness 
of  purpose,  by  exalted  aims,  by  rigorous  consistency,  by  disdain  of 
worldly  temptations  ?  Can  you  find  one  of  those  excellencies  in 
our  ruling  Aristocrats  ?  Just  consider.  Can  you  find  the  frsf, 
siNCEBiTV  ?  Can  you  find  it  in  Lord  John  Russell,  who  bitterly 
declaimed  against  coercion  towards  Ireland  when  the  Tories  were 
in  office,  and  then  began  to  employ  it  himself  when  he  was  placed  in 
office  1  Who  contended,  when  the  Tories  were  in  office,  that  Ireland 
required  some  broad  and  thorough  measures  of  reform  ;  but,  when 
placed  in  office  himself,  had  nothing  to  offer  but  state  prosecutions, 
atrocious  proclamations,  and  bills  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  ?  Will  you  look  for  the  proofs  of  sincerity  in  Lord  John 
Russell  and  his  accomplices,  who  clamour  for  retrenchment  and 
economy  when  out  of  office,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  by  being  in  office  themselves,  to  increase  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  twelve  millions  ?  Will  you  look  for  proofs  of  sincerity  in  the 
Aristocrats  generally,  who  are  perpetually  extolling  the  constitution  of 
England  with  their  lips,  and  violating  its  provisions  with  their  deeds  ?' 
Who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  the  people,  while  they  are  plundering 
and  starving  them  to  death  ? 

And  where,  amongst  the  Aristocrats,  will  you  look  for  singleness 
of  'purpose,  except  it  be  the  singleness  of  purpose  to  get  what  they 
can  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  and  to  keep  or  to  spend  it  for  their 
own  selfish  ends  ?  What  singleness  of  purpose  can  you  find  in 
them,  unless  it  be  the  singleness  of  purpose  to  employ  the  governing 
power  for  the  lowest  and  vilest  objects  ;  to  maintain  their  command 
over  the  public  purse,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  people,  and 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  to  their  unbounded 
selfishness  1 

And  where  will  you  look  for  their  exalted  aims  ?  Where,  among 
our  Aristocrats,  will  you  look  for  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  enlighten 
and  elevate  the  people, — of  a  desire  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  peace,  of  plenty  and  of  joy,  through  the  country  and  the  world  ? 
The  most  ignorant  wretch  in  the  world  never  looks  for  any  indication 
of  exalted  aims  in  Aristocrats  and  Princes. 

Then  what  do  you  say  about  rigorous  consistency  t  What  con- 
sistency will  you  find  amongst  our  Aristocrats,  except  consistency  in 
evil  ? 

And  then,  as  to  the  next  characteristic  of  Robespierre,  disdain  of 
worldly  temptations  ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?     Where  among  the 
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Aristocrats,  in  their  splendid  halls,  in  their  riotous  courts,  and  their 
golden  palaces,  will  you  look  for  disdain  of  wordly  temptations  ?  Our 
colonial  offices,  our  cabinet  council,  our  courts,  our  pension  lists, 
our  bishoprics,  our  diplomacy,  our  army  and  navy  offices,  our  hordes  of 
half-pay  officers,  our  customs  and  excise  departments,  our  endless 
sinecures,  our  woods  and  forests,  our  servile  priesthood,  the  horrible 
figures  in  our  black  books,  and  the  daily  revelations  of  government  job- 
bery, what  are  they,  but  so  many  proofs,  proofs  strong  and  unanswerable, 
that  our  Kings  and  Princes,  our  Aristocrats  and  Priests,  are  bribed 
and  perjured  almost  to  a  man.  The  contrast  is  complete.  Robes- 
pierre had  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  that  generous  patri- 
otism and  devoted  philanthropy,  which  political  bigots,  and  priestly 
and  literary  knaves,  call  fanaticism  ;  while  our  Priests  and  Princes, 
our  Kings  and  Aristocrats  have  nothing  of  it.  Their  characters 
are  a  huge  black  jumble  of  extravagance  and  covetousness,  of 
luxury  and  avarice,  of  pride  and  meanness,  of  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty, of  cowardice  and  cruelty,  of  black  enormities,  revolting 
deformities,  and    endless,    flagrant,  and    outrageous  villanies. 

Even  Carlyle,  though  no  ways  favourable  to  Robespierre,  continually 
calls  him  the  incorrupiible.  It  would  seem  that  all  kinds  of  means 
had  been  tried  with  a  view  to  purchase  his  influence  by  the  Court 
and  the  Aristocracy  ;  but  that  all  had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  had 
given  himself  to  the  work  of  annihilating  oppression,  and  establishing 
liberty,  and  nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  glorious  task.  Lamar- 
tine  himself,  though  belonging  to  another  party,  a  party  directly 
opposed  to  Robespierre,  is  still  obliged  to  speak  of  him  favourably. 
■  Robespierre  was  the  Luther  of  politics,'  says  he.  '  In  obscurity  he 
brooded  over  the  confused  thoughts  of  a  renovation  of  the  social  and 
religious  world.  The  thought  of  this  great  and  glorious  work  unavaihngly 
beset  his  youth  as  a  dream,  when  the  Revolution  came  to  offer  him, 
what  destiny  always  offers  to  those  who  watch  her  progress,  oppor- 
tunity.' This  loathed  and  execrated  Democrat  still  stands  before  us 
as  a  man  who  had  but  one  great  thought,  but  one  great  wish,  but  one 
great  object,  but  one  great  work,  the  regeneration  of  society,  the 
emancipation  and  salvation  of  his  country  and  his  kind. 

The  editor  of  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  in  reviewing 
the  Life  of  Robespierre  by  Lewes,  finds  himself  obliged  to  censure 
Lewes,  for  not  doing  justice  to  Robespierre's  character.  Yet  even 
Lewes  himself,  though  he  speaks  of  Robespierre  as  a  fanatic,  is  still 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  man  of  high  aims,  of  rigorous 
consistency,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  &c.,  &c 

The  truth  is,  the  more  I  read  of  Robespiene,  and  the  more  am  I 
obliged  to  believe,  that  with  all  his  errors  and  faults,  he  was  still  a 
lover  of  truth  and  of  righteousness  ;  a  friend  of  liberty  and  of  man- 
kind ;  a  foe  to  hypocrisy  and  fraud,  to  oppression  and  wrong. 

The  editor  of  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  2'imes  observes,  that 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show,  that  Robespierre  made  use  of 
severity  and  terror  with  the  greatest  reluctance, — that  he  employed 
them  for  no  other  object  than  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  was  his  full  intention  to  put  the  speediest  possible 
end  to  every  irregularity,  and  to  rule  the  nation  in  equity  and  peace. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  numerous  executions  which 
took  place  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  it  is  called,  and  during  the 
period  which  preceded  it.  And  we  cannot  too  bitterly  lament,  that 
the  Democrats  of  France  did  not  find  some  other  means  of  protecting 
the  liberties  of  their  countrymen  against  the  tyrants  and  their  sup- 
porters, more  gentle,  more  in  harmony  with  the  tender  affections  and 
the  softer  portions  of  our  nature.  We  cannot,  I  say,  too  much  lament 
the  executions  that  took  place  during  the  period  that  Robespierre  and 
Danton  and  Marat  were  in  the  ascendancy.  But  after  all,  what  was 
the  number  of  those  far-famed  and  much-noised  executions  1  What 
was  the  number  of  executions  which  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
of  France,  including  not  only  all  that  were  a;uillotined,  but  all  that 
were  shot  or  drowned  by  the  Democrats  ?  Carlyle  assures  us,  that 
-after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  his  enemies  published  a  catalogue  or 
list  of  all  that  had  been  executed  by  the  Democrats,  and  that  the 


number  was  short  of  two  thousand.  Montgaillard  contends  that 
the  number  was  greater  ;  but  even  his  account  only  makes  them  about 
four  thousand  ;  and  his  word  is  not  to  be  reUed  on.  Short  of  two  thou- 
sand then  was  the  number  that  were  executed  by  the  Democrats  during 
their  ascendancy,  which  continued  from  three  to  four  3'ears.  Now  I 
ask,  what  proportion  these  bear  to  the  numbers  that  have  been  slaugh- 
tered by  Kings  and  Queens,  by  Aristocrats  and  Princes,  in  the  cause 
of  oppression  and  tyranny,  in  their  wars  and  crusades  against  liberty  ? 
What  proportion  does  the  two  thousand  bear  to  the  numbers  which  the 
Aristocrats  and  Kings  of  Great  Britain  have  hung  and  slaughtered ;  or  to 
the  numbers  they  have  murdered  by  famine  1  The  Aristocrats  of  Great 
Britain  have  destroyed,  by  starvation,  (a  kind  of  death  incalculably 
more  horrible  than  that  of  the  guillotine  or  the  musket)  two  millions, 
within  the  last  three  years.  They  have  forced  into  banishment,  by 
the  same  cruel  means,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  more.  They  have 
reduced  to  a  state  as  bad  as  death,  many  millions  more.  They  have 
starved  to  death  some  thousands,  even  in  England,  and  reduced  to 
the  i-er(fe  of  starvation  some  millions :  some  milUons  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  industrious  in  the  land.  But  suppose  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
number  of  two  millions  that  have  been  starved  to  death  by  our  Aris- 
tocrats in  Ireland,  we  liave  still,  in  this  one  sacrifice,  a  thousand  times 
as  many  as  the  Democrats  executed  in  their  war  with  oppression  and 
tyranny,  in  their  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  Our 
Aristocrats  have  caused  more  suffering  in  one  single  weel:,  aye,  in  one 
single  rfay,  than  the  Democrats  caused  during  the  whole  of  their 
ascendancy. 

Then  again,  the  Democrats  of  France  caused  suffering  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  and  salvation  of  their  country.  They  put  to 
death  the  two  thousand  under  consideration,  in  defence  of  right  and 
liberty.  While  our  Aristocrats  have  starved  and  tortured  their  coun- 
trymen for  their  own  vile  interests. 

Again  ;  the  men  whom  the  Democrats  of  France  put  to  death  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  enemies  of  their  country  ;  the  foes  of  right 
and  liberty.  The  greater  part  of  them  appear  to  have  deserved  their 
fate.  In  executing  them,  the  Democrats  were  doing  no  more  than  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  their  country  and  their  kind  appeared  to 
require  them  to  do.  But  those  whom  our  Aristocrats  have  destroyed, 
by  starvation,  were  guiltless  ;  were  friends  to  their  country  and  their 
kind  ;  men  that  were  honest,  industrious,  and  useful  ;  men  that  had 
toiled  for  their  country's  good  ;  that  had  converted  the  waste  and  the 
bog  into  fruitful  fields  and  gardens  ;  men  that  had  toiled  for  the  poorest 
remuneration,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability  ;  men  who  had 
done  the  drudgery,  and  produced  the  wealth,  of  the  community,  and 
had  yet  lived  quietly  and  peaceably  on  the  scantiest  and  the  coarsest  fare. 
The  guilt  of  our  Aristocrats  then  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  guilt  of 
the  French  Revolutionists.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
French  Revolutionists  were  not  guilty  ;  but  we  do  contend  that  their 
guilt  was  a  trifle, — that  their  conduct,  in  fact,  was  most  virtuous  and 
praiseworthy,  compared  with  the  cruel,  the  heartless,  the  infinitely 
£;uJlty  conduct  of  our  inexcusable  Aristocrats. 

And  about  this  reign  of  terror : — Carlyle  has  observed,  'ihat  history, 

LOOKING  BACK  OVER  FbANCE  THROUGH  LONG  TIMES,  BACK  TO  TuRGOT'S, 
TI.\[E  FOB  INSTANCE,  WHEN  DUMB  DRUDGEEY  STAGGABED  UP  TO  ITS 
king's  palace,  and  in  WIDE  EXPANSE  OF  SALLOW  FACES,  SQUALOK, 
AND  WINGED  BAGGEDNESS,  PRESENTED  ITS  PETITION  OF  GBIBVANCKS, 
AND  FOR  ANSWER  GOT  HANGED  ON  A  NEW  GALLOWS  FORTY  FEKI 
HIGH,  CONFESSES  MOURNFULLY,  THAT  THERE  IS  NO  PERIOD  TO  BE  MET 
WITH,  IN  WHICH  THE  GENERAL  TWENTY  FIVE  MILLIONS  OF  FrANCK 
SUFFERED  LESS,  THAN  IN  THE  PERIOD    WHICH   THEY  NAME  THE  ReIGN 

OF  Terror.' 

What  say  you  to  this  ?  Ye  murderous  Aristocrats  ;  ye  ignorant 
and  reproachful  middle-class  supporters  of  royal  and  aristocratic 
tyrannv,  what  say  ve  to  this  ?  FROiAI  THE  DAYS  OF  TUR- 
COT 'TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBESPIERRE,  HISTORY,  IN 
LOOKING  BACK  OVER  FRANCE,  CAN  FIND  NO  PERIOD 
IN  WHICH    THE  GENERAL  TWENTY  FIVE  MILLIONS 
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OP  FBANOE,  SUFFERED  LESS  THAN  IN  THE  PERIOD 
WHICH  YOU  NAME  THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  ! ! !  It  was 
not  then  a  reign  of  terror  to  the  toiling  multitude,  but  only  to  the 
plundering  and  tyrannical /ezc.  Instead  of  a  reign  of  terror,  it  was  the 
leign  of  joy  and  confidence,  of  comparative  2)le^ity  and  prosperiljj, 
to  the  imdtitude.  And  let  me  add,  that  the  toiling  multitude  are, 
in  effect,  the  nation.  The  rest  are  but  the  cumbererg  of  the  nation. 
What  are  the  idle  and  Toluptuous  few,  to  the  toiling,  wealth- creating 
many  ?  The  toiling,  wealth-creating  multitude,  are  the  nation, 
I  say.  And  to  the  nation,  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  a  Reign  of  Joy 
and  confidence.  The  multitude,  who  do  the  work,  who  bear  the 
burdens,  who  produce  the  wealth,  were  happier  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  during  the  time  that  the  revolutionary  democrats  were  in  the 
ascendancy,  than  they  had  been  at  any  former  period.  Compared 
with  the  reign  of  the  aristocrats  and  kings,  the  reign  of  terror  was  the 
golden  age.  To  the  toiling,  wealth-creating  multitudes,  who  form,  in 
fact,  the  nation,  it  was  the  reign  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  confidence. 
The  reign  of  terror  was,  it  would  seem,  a  reign  of  terror  to  the  idle, 
the  luxurious,  the  t)Trannical  only.  The  ascendancy  of  the  democrats 
was  a  reign  of  terror,  not  to  the  people,  but  only  to  the  enemies  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  reign  of  royalty  and  aristocracy  that  was  the 
reign  of  terror  to  the  people.  The  reign  of  the  democrats  was  life  and 
blessedness  to  the  people. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  !  Tell  me,  ye  whose  heads  are  filled  with  the 
black  idea  of  this  reign  of  terror  in  France,  tell  me,  what  is  the  fit  and 
proper  name  to  apply  to  the  reign  of  oui'  aristocrats  1  What  is  the 
fit  and  proper  name  to  apply  to  the  reign  of  the  tyrants  in  Ireland,  in 
India,  in  China,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  the  colonies  ?  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  our  aristocratic  government  in  England  1  The  genuine  Reign 
of  terror  is  the  reign  of  idiot  kings,  and  all-devouring  aristo- 
crats. What  do  we  see  at  the  present  hour  1  Is  not  the  rule  under 
which  we  are  living  a  reign  of  terror  ;  not  to  the  feiB,  but  to  the  many ; 
not  to  the  idle,  but  to  the  industrious  ;  not  to  the  guilty,  but  to  the 
imiocent ;  not  to  the  useless  consu7ners  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
but  to  the  toiling  and  poor- faring  producers  of  that  wealth  ? 

Reign  of  Terror !  Look  at  the  bleeding  and  languishing  Irish. 
Complain  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  under  the  Democrats  of  France, 
and  suspend  the  Habeas  Corptts  Act  for  a  year  together  !  And  give 
to  a  single  man,— an  alien, — a  man  belonging  to  the  class  of  tyrants, 
—a  man  whose  interest  lies  in  crushing  and  plundering  the  industrious 
masses, — a  man  who  has  shown  himself  ready  for  the  darkest  and 
cruellest  deeds, — a  man,  in  short,  who  is  an  Aristocrat,  an  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  the  right  to  arrest,  imprison,  and  secretly  starve,  or 
torture,  or  destroy,  any  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  on  mere  suspicion, 
or  pretence  of  suspicion,  of  what  those  same  infernal  Aristocrats  have 
chosen  to  call  sedition  or  treason  ! !  The  Reign  of  Terror  in  France 
■was  the  reign  of  Heaven,  compared  with  the  reign  of  the  Aristocrats 
in  Ireland. 

And  what  is  the  reign  of  these  Aristocrats  in  England  ?  If  it  be 
not  a  reign  of  tebror,  what  is  it  ?  If  their  conduct  does  not  operate 
as  a  ten-or  to  the  advocates  of  truth  and  righteousness,  to  the  friends 
of  freedom  and  humanity,  how  does  it  operate  ?  If  it  does  not  stifle 
the  patriot's  soul, — if  it  does  not  silence  his  tongue  ;  if  it  does  not 
frighten  the  people's  friends  into  banishment,  or  drive  them  into 
secrecy,  and  silence  the  cry  for  liberty  for  ever,  it  is  not  because  the 
reign  of  the  Aristocrats  is  not  a  reign  of  terror,  but  it  is  because  there 
are  men  whom  terror  cannot  frighten  ;  whom  threats  of  dungeons, 
tortures  and  banishment  cannot  intimidate.  What  could  our  Aristo- 
crats have  done  to  inspire  terror,  that  they  have  not  done  ?  What  could 
they  have  done  to  create  and  diffuse  through  the  country,  amongst  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  humanity,  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  which  they 
have  failed  to  do  1  How  did  they  act  towards  me  ?  I  had  pleaded 
the  cause  of  liberty.  I  had  advocated  the  claims  of  the  masses. 
But  I  had  used  no  violence.  I  had  caused  no  riot.  I  had  counselled 
no  insurrection.  I  had  counselled  peace.  I  had  opposed  violence.  I 
had  acted  in  the  most  peaceful  manner  imaginable.     Yet  how  did 


they  treat  me  ?  They  issued  a  warrant  for  my  arrest,  on  a  charge 
of  sedition  and  conspiracy.  They  thrust  me  into  a  filthy  and  noisome 
dungeon.  They  gave  me  a  lying  account  of  the  yrourid  of  my  arrest. 
To  prevent  me  from  appearing  at  the  Bolton  election,  they  refused  to 
liberate  me  on  bail.  They  dragged  me  to  the  assizes.  They  put  me 
to  the  expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  They  filled  my 
friends  with  alarm.  They  tortured  the  mind,  they  injured  the 
health,  and  went  far  towards  destroying  the  life,  of  my  wife.  They 
tortured  my  innocent  children.  They  dragged  me  to  the  assizes,  I 
say.  The  Judge  and  the  Attorney  General  insulted  me,  and  strove 
to  banter  or  frighten  me  into  a  base  and  dishonourable  compromise. 
They  sought  to  deprive  me  of  my  liberty  of  speech,  and  put  to  a 
stand-still  my  press.  And  when  all  proved  unavailing,  the  Attorney 
General  attempted  to  alarm  me  with  threats  of  a  prosecution  for 
sedition  and  blasphemy.     Was  there  here  no  appeal  to  terror  ? 

And  what  was  their  conduct  towards  others  ?  They  condemned 
an  innocent  man  to  imprisonment.  They  doomed  him  to  solitary 
confinement.  They  did  the  same  towards  others.  They  condemned  to 
imprisonment  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  in  the  land.  Is  not  this 
the  reign  of  terror  1  To  the  plundering  Aristocrats  it  is  not  :  but  to 
the  virtuous  masses  it  is.  If  the  Aristocrats  do  not  inspire  terror  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  sympathise  with  the  masses,  it  is  because  they 
cannot.  They  do  their  worst.  And  alas  !  they  have  succeeded  in 
terrifying  many.  Some  they  have  driven  from  the  country  ;  others 
they  have  lodged  in  jails  ;  and  others  they  have  bound  in  heavy 
recognisances.  They  have  frightened  multitudes.  They  have  terrified 
millions.  I  have  no  objection  to  men  finding  fault  with  the  use  which 
the  French  Revolutionists  made  of  terror.  They  went  too  far.  But 
they  did  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of 
our  tyrant  Aristocrats.  The  conduct  of  our  Aristocrats  ;  their  con- 
duct in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland  ;  their  conduct  towards  all  that 
are  under  their  controul,  has  been  as  mean,  as  cruel,  as  unjust,  as  un- 
principled, as  manifestly  calculated  and  intended  to  inspire  terror,  to 
overpower  conscience,  to  stifle  thought,  to  annihilate  liberty,  to  silence 
men's  tongues,  to  paralyse  their  hands,  to  muzzle  the  press,  as  the 
doings  of  the  bloodiest  wretch,  the  harshest  tyrant,  that  ever  made 
war  upon  a  wronged  and  suffering  people  since  the  world  began. 

The  Reign  of  Terror,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  period  with  respect 
to  which  our  own  historian  declares,  that  history,  looking  back  over 
France  through  long  times,  confesses  mournfully,  that  there  is  no 
period  to  be  met  with  in  which  the  general  twenty-five  millions  of 
France  suffered  less.  The  Reign  of  Terror,  then,  was  less  a  reign  of 
terror  than  the  reign  of  the  Aristocrats  and  Kings  that  went  before  or 
followed  after.  It  was,  to  the  masses,  to  the  people,  to  the  nation,  to 
those  whose  interests  most  deserved  to  be  regarded,  the  reign  of 
righteousness  and  bliss.  That  there  was  suffering  during  this  reign 
of  Democracy  which  the  ignorant  and  wicked  call  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  is  not  questioned.  There  teas  suffering  ;  but  no  such  suffer- 
ing as  had  marked  the  reigns  of  the  Aristocrats  and  Kings.  There 
was  suffering ;  but,  as  our  faithful  historian  remarks,  it  was  not  the 
dumb  millions  that  suffered  during  this  Reign  of  Terror  ;  it  was  the 
speaking  thousands,  and  hundreds,  and  units,  who  shrieked,  and  pub- 
lished, and  made  the  world  ring  with  their  wail :  tliM  is  the  grand 
peculiarity.  There  was  not  more  suffering  than  usual  ;  but  only 
louder  comjdaininy.  There  was  not  more  suffering  /  only  those  who 
could  make  most  noise  came  in  for  a  share.  There  was  greater 
joy  ;  only  the  joy  was  shared  by  the  deserving  classes  chiefly. 

As  our  historian  proceeds  to  say,  '  the  frightfuUest  births  of  time 
are  never  the  loud-speaking  ones.  The  loud-speaking  ones  soon  die.' 
The  frightfuUest  births  of  time  are  the  silent  ones,  which  can  live 
from  century  to  century  ! '  God  bless  thee,  thou  truthful  and  faithful 
historian.  God  bless  thee.  Thy  words  are  heavenly  oracles.  '  The 
frightfuUest  births  of  time  are  never  the  loud-speaking  ones.'  The 
HEiGX  OF  TERROR  then,  as  it  is  called,  was  not  one  of  the  frightfuUest 
births  of  time.  It  was  a  loud-speaking  one.  It  was  the  few  ; — the 
idle,  the  worthless,  the  inhuman  few,  who  had  not  been  used  to  suffer  ; 
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■who  thought  it  unreasonable  that  they  should  suffer ;  who  thought 
that  danger  and  suffering  and  pain  were  meant  for  the  toiling  millions 
only  ;  it  was  the  few  who  suffered  ;  the  selfish,  phmdering  few  ; 
the  men  who  had  lived  on  the  toils  of  their  brethren,  and  left  their 
brethren  to  starve  :  the  men  who  imagined  that  the  world  was  theirs, 
and  that  the  masses  were  made  for  their  pleasure.  These  heartless 
plunderers  thought  it  out  of  all  character,  against  all  reason,  that  they 
should  suffer ;  so  they  shrieked,  and  yelled,  and  howled ;  and  having  the 
press  at  command,  and  possessing  the  power  to  bribe  its  workers  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  being  able  to  run  from  country  to  countr}', 
and  publish  their  grievances,  and  circulate  tales  of  false  horrors,  they 
made  a  great  noise,  and  thus  gave  Democracy  its  name  of  terror.  The 
Keign  of  Terror  !  The  wretchedness  and  ruin  of  Ireland, — the  daily, 
the  hourly,  the  yearly  pangs  of  famishing  and  starving  millions, — the 
forced  emigration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  more, — the  pressure  of 
ceaseless  torture,  of  maddening  w-ant,  of  dark  and  utter  hopelessness, 
with  all  their  pangs  and  throes,  with  all  their  tears  and  sighs, — a  world 
of  woe  ; — this,  denied  the  right  to  speak  ;  stifled  and  gagged  ; 
crushed  and  held  down  by  iron  hands  ;  this,  this  world  of  silent, 
gagged,  or  muffled  woe,  which  we  Ijehold  in  Ireland,  is  the  friykt/ullest 
birth  of  modern  times.  This  is  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  crushed 
and  silent  wretchedness,  that  languishes  and  dies  in  hopeless,  un- 
complaining agony,  or  tears  itself  away  from  home  and  friends,  to  go 
in  search  of  bread  and  shelter,  far,  far  away,  beyond  the  wide  and 
wild  Atlantic,  in  gloomy  wastes,  and  howling  deserts, — these,  these 
silent  births  of  time,  are  the  friyhtfullest ;  these  are  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  It  is  there,  where  these  are  seen,  that  the  enemies  of  God,  the 
torturers  of  mankind,  have  reached  the  last  extremes  of  guilt,  and 
where  the  oppressed  and  plundered  endure  the  last  extremes  of  wrong 
and  wretchedness  that  men  can  bear.  This  is  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
This  is  the  frightfullest  birth  of  time. 

When,  oh  when  will  the  people  of  England  free  themselves  from 
the  delusion  in  which  a  hireling  press,  a  perjured  priesthood,  and  an 
infernal  government  have  wrapped  them  ?  When  will  they  cast  away 
those  prejudices,  by  which  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  have  so 
long  blinded  them  1  When  will  they  awake  from  their  unnatural 
dreams  ?  When  will  they  rise  and  come  forth  from  the  mists  of  error, 
and  the  black  clouds  of  falsehood,  that  have  been  thrown  around  them 
by  the  great  deceivers  of  the  world,  the  agents  of  a  faithless  press,  and 
the  perjured  tools  of  our  all-oppressing,  all-devouring  Aristocrats  1 
When  will  they  come  forth  into  the  light  of  truth  1  When  will  they 
learn  to  look  at  things  with  their  own  eyes,  and  see  them  in  their 
proper  colours  ?  When  will  they  cease  to  join  in  the  false  alarms,  and 
the  lying  cries  of  royal  thieves  and  aristocratic  plunderers  ;  of  perjured 
cheats  and  wholesale  murderers  ?  When  will  they  learn  to  do  justice 
to  the  truth  and  to  humanity  ;  to  their  country  and  their  kind  ? 

Ye  masses  of  my  countrymen  ;  ye  masses  of  mankind  ;  and  ye,  of 
every  class,  who  still  have  any  regard  for  truth  and  virtue,  for  God 
and  for  humanity  : — ye  men  of  every  class,  that  have  within  you  still 
some  love  of  right  and  liberty ;  some  wish  for  the  happiness  and  sal- 
vation of  your  race,  come  forth  ;  shake  off  your  selfishness  ;  renounce 
all  fellowship  with  the  enemies  of  mankind  ;  protest  against  the 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  the  fraud  and  inhumanity,  of  aristocratic  rule  : 
identify  yourselves  with  the  advocates  of  truth  and  righteousness  ; 
with  the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  mankind.  Take  your  part  in  the 
great  and  glorious  work  of  universal  illumination  and  regeneration. 
Do  justice  to  your  wronged  and  tortured  country.  Do  justice  to  your 
race.  I  ask  you  not  to  connive  at  any  evil.  I  ask  you  not  to  sanction 
any  error.  I  ask  you  not  to  countenance  excess.  I  ask  you  not  to 
overlook  or  pass  uncensured  any  act  of  cruelty  or  inhumanity,  even  in 
the  advocates  of  right  and  liberty.  Blame  cruelty,  blame  injustice, 
blame  falsehood,  blame  excess,  wherever  you  beliold  it.  Blame  it  in 
the  advocates  of  liberty  and  righteousness.  But  pass  not  by  uncen- 
sured still  greater  cruelty,  still  greater  inhumanity,  in  the  tyrants  and 
oppressors  ;  in  the  foes  of  liberty  and  of  mankind.  Do  not,  like  the 
hypocrites  of  old,  strain  at  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel.     Do 


not,  like  the  hypocrites  of  old,  censure  light  errors,  and  pass,  in  silence, 
over  heavy  crimes.  Do  not  cry  horror  at  the  men  who  kill  a  tyrant, 
and  look  unmoved  on  the  man  that  tortures  and  destroys  a  thousand 
or  a  million  innocent  men.  Don't  shriek  at  the  man  that  throws  into 
a  premature  grave  an  idle,  useless,  loathsome  lump  of  aristocratic 
vice  and  inhumanity  ;  and  look  on  silently  while  idle,  heartless 
Aristocrats  urge  millions  of  innocent,  industrious,  useful  men  and 
women,  with  their  growing  youths,  and  sucking  babes,  all  down  into 
one  huge  pit  of  torture  and  despair.  Be  just.  Be  impartial.  If 
you  shriek  at  all,  shriek  loudest  at  the  greatest  crimes  ;  shriek  loudest 
at  the  greatest  cruelties  and  blackest  horrors.  If  you  will  blame 
guilt,  blame  first,  blame  most,  the  accumulated  guilt  of  centuries  ; 
blame  first,  blame  most,  the  oppressions  and  the  plunderings,  the 
bloodshed  and  the  torture,  of  long  and  weary  ages  of  royal  and 
aristocratic  tyranny  ;  and  we  are  satisfied. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  !  Aye  ;  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  men 
miscall  it,  the  Aristocrats  and  the  Aristocrats'  vile  sycophants,  were  in 
d-anger.  The  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant's  tools  were  threatened.  The 
idle,  the  luxurious,  the  tax  consumers,  and  the  grasping,  public  money- 
jobbers,  were  in  danger.  The  few,  who  fancied  that  they  were  born 
to  rule  the  masses  for  their  own  vile  ends  ;  the  few,  who  had 
tyrannised  and  plundered  for  so  many  centuries,  that  they  imagined  they 
had  a  right  divine  to  tyrannise  and  plunder  :  these  were  threatened  in 
the  mis-named  Reign  of  Terror.  So  they  hired  the  faithless  priests, 
and  the  corrupt,  the  venal  press,  to  fill  the  earth  with  outcries,  shrieks, 
and  wild  denunciations,  branding  the  happiest  reign  the  nation  had 
experienced,  as  the  Reign  of  Terror.  But  truth  shall  triumph  :  and 
Aristocrat  and  Democrat  alike  shall  both  have  justice  done  them  in 
the  end. 

I  said  the  Democrats  of  France  passed  some  severe  decrees,  some 
unjust  and  terrible  laws.  Perhaps  I  went  too  far.  I  oityht  to  have 
said  that  they  passed  one  unjust  decree  ;  one  very  dangerous  law.  I 
refer  to  the  decree  which  authorised  the  arrest  of  persons  who  were 
suspected  of  plotting  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  when  Governments  claim  the  right,  or  give  to  their 
agents  the  right,  of  arresting  men  on  mere  suspicion.  Such  a  power 
must  always  be  abused.  Such  a  power  must  always  work  injuriously 
on  some.  A  power  so  absolute,  can  never  fail  to  cause  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  some  who  are  really  innocent.  It  frequently  places 
the  liberties  and  lives  of  men  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unprincipled 
and  inhuman  of  their  race.  The  Democrats  of  France  did  wrong, 
I  think,  in  assuming  such  a  right,  or  assuming  such  a  power. 
The  decree  authorizing  the  arrest  of  persons  on  mere  suspicion 
was  a  severe  and  unjust  decree.  But  who  are  the  men  who  have  a 
right  to  blame  the  Democrats  of  France  for  such  a  decree  ?  Our 
Aristocrats  ?  Why,  our  Aristocrats  have  over  and  over  again  decreed 
the  self-same  measure.  Our  Aristocrats  decreed  this  self-same 
measure  with  regard  to  Ireland  last  July.  They  decreed  it  again  a 
few  days  ago.  They  authorised  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  agents, 
to  arrest  and  imprison  at  pleasure,  any  man  that  was  suspected,  or 
said  to  be  suspected,  of  seditious  or  treasonous  intentions.  Tliey 
placed  the  whole  interests  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and 
that  one  man,  as  I  have  observed  before,  an  Aristocrat ;  a  horn,  a 
trained,  a  sworn  opponent  of  liberty,  an  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
Aristocrats  of  England  assume  this  right,  and  give  the  right  to  others, 
at  this  very  hour,  to  arrest,  and  imprison,  and  secretly  to  torture  and 
destroy  any  man  in  Ireland,  who  may  be  suspected,  or  only  said  to 
be  suspected,  of  what  they  falsely  and  wickedly  call  seditious  or 
treasonous  intentions.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  censuring  the  severity 
of  the  French  democratic  decree  on  this  subject,  but  I  think  it  ray 
duty  to  censure  still  more  the  uncalled  for  and  inexcusable  decree  of 
an  infinitely  worse  description,  by  our  English  Aristocrats.  The  de- 
cree of  the  French  Revolutionists  was  intended  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  :  but  the  decree  of  our  English  Aristocrats  was  intended 
to  destroy  the  very  hope  of  hberty,  and  perpetuate  the  cruellest  tyranny 
that  ever  oppressed  a  people.     The  Democrats  of  France,  as  I  have 
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previously  acknowledged,  did  in  some  cases  punish  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  but  they  did  it  unwittingly.  They  used  their  authority  with 
remarkable  care,  and  their  errors  and  excesses  were  remarkably  few. 
But  the  Aristocrats  of  England  employ  their  unlimited  authority  in 
the  most  unconscionable  and  unfeeling  manner.  They  punish  inno- 
cents knowingly.  They  punish  millions.  Look  again  at  the  unmanly 
conduct  of  our  Aristocrats  in  my  case.  The  Democrats  of  France 
have  been  charged  with  preferring  false  charges  against  a  few  individ- 
uals ;  but  what  did  the  Aristocrats  do  with  respect  to  myself  1  They 
not  only  preferred  false  charges,  but  got  their  tools  to  prejure  them- 
selves to  secure  my  arrest.  The  aristocratic  Grand  Jury  of  Lancashire 
perjured  themselves.  They  swore  that  they  had  made  inquisition  into 
the  charges  against  me.  They  swore  that  they  had  examined  wit- 
nesses, and  received  depositions,  proving  me  guilty  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy;  and  they  had  not  made  inquisition  ;  they  had  not  ex- 
amined witnesses  ;  they  had  not  received  depositions.  They  perjured 
themselves.  They  swore  that  I  was  guilty,  without  once  attempting 
to  find  out  whether  the  charge  was  true  or  false.  Then  look  at  the 
tools  which  our  Aristocrats  have  employed.  Look  at  the  infamous 
Powell,  a  notorious  liar.  And  look  at  the  infamous  Ball,  that  vilest, 
that  most  infamous,  that  most  horrible  and  audacious  piece  of  perjury 
and  guilt  that  earth  has  ever  beheld.  And  look  at  the  police  authori- 
ties employed  by  the  aristocratic  persecutors  and  tyrants.  Look  at 
their  falsehood  and  perjury.  There  was  scarce  a  witness  that  the 
Aristocrats  produced,  but  proved  himself  a  liar  and  false  swearer. 

I  repeat,  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  justify  all  that  the  Democrats 
of  France  did.  I  believe  that  tlie  Democrats  of  France  did  wrong  at 
times.  But  I  am  wishing  to  show,  that  the  Democrats  of  France 
sinned  little,  and  erred  but  slightly,  compared  with  the  Aristocrats  of 
England.  I  am  wishing  to  show,  that  the  men  who  cry  out  against 
the  excesses  of  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  and  I\Iarrat,  have  greater 
criminals  at  home  ;  have  greater  crimes  and  errors  in  their  own  tvran- 
nical  rulers,  to  rebuke  and  to  denounce,  to  deplore  and  to  lament.  I 
am  only  wishing  to  show,  that  the  revolutionary  Democrats  of  France, 
compared  with  the  tyrannical  Aristocrats  of  England,  ^Yere  worthy  of 
eternal  and  unbounded  praise. 


TO  EMIGRANTS. 


We  must  repeat  our  caution  to  emigrants,  not  to  stay  in  the  sea-board 
towns,  but  to  hasten  at  once  towards  the  interior  of  the  country.  Em- 
ployment mw/  be  had  in  the  sea-board  towns,  when  trade  is  brisk  ;  but 
men  may  starve  while  waiting  for  it.  In  the  interior,  employment  is 
alwaj/s  to  be  had.  Men  have  only  to  look  about  them,  and  hold  them- 
selves ready  for  such  jobs  as  may  offer,  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

Farm  labourers  should  not  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  unless  they 
are  able,  after  defraying  the  expense  of  the  voyage,  to  command  a  few 
pounds  to  enable  them  to  proceed  into  the  interior.  If  they  arrive  with 
empty  pockets,  they  are  frequently  subjected  to  grievous  hardships. 
Emploj'nient  for  all  kinds  of  labourers  is  more  easily  obtained  in  the 
newer  settlements  than  in  the  older  ones. 

House  carpentfers,  brick  layers,  and  brick  makers,  <fec.,  may  find  work 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  <fec.,  if  they  are  able  to  wait  and  look  about 
them  long  enough  :  but  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  run  no  risks,  but 
hasten  at  once  to  where  labour  assuredly  awaits  them  and  calls  for  them. 

Engine  makers,  &c.,  may  probably  find  employment  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  or  Cincinnati,  as  there  are  numerous  thriving 
engine  manufactories  there.  The  wages  generally  paid  to  such  work- 
men vary  from  6s.  to  Ss.  a  day. 

Engineers  and  millwrights  are  very  much  in  demand  in  the  New 
States,  I  am  told,  and  command  good  wages.  In  Illinois,  they  get  from 
8s.  to  12s.  a  day. 

In  the  Southern  States,  as  at  New  Orleans,  mechanics  and  artizans 
can  earn  high  wages.  But  the  summers  in  those  States  are  hot,  and  to 
some  extent,  unhealthy.  If  emigi-ants  however  are  careful  to  get  to 
New  Orleans  about  the  end  of  November,  and  contrive  to  leave  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  July,  they  may,  in  the  interval,  if  economical 
and  temperate,  save  sufficient  to  take  them  up  the  Mississippi  to  the 
.healthier  States,  and  purchase  estates  for  themselves.    The  wages  in 


New  Orleans  for  clever  mechanics,  vary  from  12s.  to  16s.  a  day.  Mere 
labourers  ought  never  to  go  the  Southern  States,  as  all  the  labour  is 
done  there  by  slaves. 

Tailors  and  shoe  makers  may  always  get  work  in  the  States,  and  get 
good  wages  too. 

Shipwrights,  I  am  told,  are  always  sure  of  employmcRt  in  the  sea- 
board cities,  as  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  &c.  Their  wages  vary  from  .5s.  to  1.5s.  a  day. 

Boat  buUders  too  may  find  emplojnnent  at  Albany,  Buffalo,  Oswego, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  most  of  the  other  towns  situated 
upon  the  great  rivers  and  canals  of  the  States.  Their  labour  is  always 
in  demand,  at  wages  varying  from  .5s.  to  7s.  or  8s.  a  day. 

Block  makers,  mast  makers,  sail  makers,  and  other  ship  mechanics, 
will  be  likely  to  find  employment  at  the  sea-ports,  at  similar  wages  to 
the  above.  The  shipping  trade  of  the  Ifnited  States  is  exceedingly  pros- 
perous, and  likely  long  to  continue  so. 

Coopers,  it  is  said,  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  at  good 
wages,  at  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  most  of  the  to^vns  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  ;  also  at  Boston,  Nantucket,  Portland,  and 
the  towns  along  the  north-west  coast,  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 

Good  com  millers  are  much  in  request  tlii-oughout  the  States,  They 
generally  obtain  from  85.  to  12s.  a  day.  The  manufacture  of  flour  is  a 
thriving  business,  and  likely  to  continue  so. 

Workers  in  cotton  factories  may  occasionally  find  employment  in  the 
States  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  go  relying  on  employment  of  any  par- 
ticular kind.  The  principal  cotton  factories  ai-e  at  Lowell,  in  iVIassa- 
chnssetts.  There  are  cotton  factories  also  at  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and 
in  several  of  the  Pennsylvanian  towns. 

The  Americans  frequently  work  long  hours  in  their  factories.  They 
want  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill. 

It  is  said  that  persons  engaged  in  useful  mechanical  pursuits,  may 
find  employment  very  easily,  and  command  good  wages,  throughout 
the  western  country. 

Stone  cutters,  brick  layers,  masons,  blacksmiths,  fann  labourei-s, 
day  labourers,  carriage  makers,  wheelwrights,  cabinet  makers,  hatters, 
saddle  and  harness  makers,  tanners,  gunsmiths,  and  painters,  do  well 
in  the  western  towns  ;  and  shoemakers,  tailors,  millwrights,  carpenters, 
and  joiners,  do  well  both  in  the  towns  and  in  tlie  country.  Coopers  are 
sure  of  employmont.  Dairy  maids,  who  xinderstand  making  cheese, 
and  salting  butter,  for  a  distant  market,  are  much  in  request,  all  over 
the  country.     Wages  vary  from  .33.,  43.,  6s.,  to  6s.  or  8s.  a  day. 

Fann  labourers  will  frequently  obtain  from  £S  to  £-1  a  month,  with, 
board. 

Mr.  Sherif  says,  that  emigrants  may,  in  general,  do  best  for  them- 
selves, by  working  for  hire  for  the  first  twelve  months,  even  though 
they  may  possess  a  little  capital.  They  will  thus  have  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  settling  on  the  land  to 
greater  advantage  in  consequence. 

Female  servants,  or  /lelps,  as  they  are  called  in  the  United  States, 
get  good  wages  every  where,  and  there  is  generally  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  them.  Good  cooks  command  from 
i>12  to  £16  a  year.  In  private  families,  a  female  help  receives  from 
4s.  to  6s.  a  week.     Washerwomen  are  paid  about  4s.  a  day. 

Milliners,  tailoresses,  hat  trimmers,  and  the  like,  get  good  wages  ia 
the  towns  of  the  interior.  All  along  the  sea-coast  towns  however,  the 
sewing  trades  are  poorly  remunerated. 

The  price  of  food  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value 
of  wages.  Wages  are  to  be  reckoned  according  to  what  they  wLU  pur- 
chase. All  kinds  of  food  are  exceedingly  cheap  in  the  States.  The 
more  important  articles  of  food  are  especialli/  cheap  in  the  Western 
States.  One  shilling  will  generally  go  as  far  in  purchaisng  food  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  as  five,  six,  or  seven  shillings  would  go 
in  this  country.  If  other  things  were  cheap  in  proportion,  one  shil- 
ling a  day  in  those  States,  would  be  equal  to  five,  six,  or  seven  shillings 
a  day  in  England.  This  however  is  not  the  case.  Still,  few  useful 
articles  are  much  dearer  than  they  are  in  this  countrj' ;  while  almost 
every  article  of  diet  is  five,  six,  or  seven  times  as  cheap.  We  may 
safely  calculate  that  four  shillings  a  day  in  the  Western  States  is  as 
good,  on  an  average,  as  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  shillings  a  day  in  England. 

Next  to  Ohio,  Illinois  is  the  most  promisiug  country  for  English. 
emigrants.  There,  the  population  is  sufficiently  large  to  aftbrd  you  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  society  to  a  considerable 
extent.  While  at  the  same  time,  land  is  so  abundant,  that  men,  with  a 
small  amount  of  capital,  can  easily,  by  placing  themselves  on  an  estate, 
secure  comparative  independence.    People  in  the  Western  States  cau 
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have  butcher's  meat  three  times  a  day  for  a  penny.  Bread  staSa  and 
fruits  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  proportion.  As  I  have  said  before,  one 
of  the  principal  dangers  to  which  emigrants  are  exposed  in  the  United 
States  is,  that  of  over-living. 

We  have  cautioned  intending  emigrants  against  men  tliat  lie  in  wait 
for  tliem  at  Liverpool  :  we  must  caution  them  against  similar  char- 
acters in  the  sea-ports  of  the  United  States.  Allow  no  one  totouch 
your  luggage  on  landing,  till  you  have  fixed  exactly  what  you  intend 
to  do,  and  where  you  intend  to  go.  Buy  no  passage  tickets  of  any  one. 
Go  direct  to  the  steam-packet  and  railway  offices  yourselves,  and  take 
your  own  places,  and  get  your  tickets  when  you  pay  down  your  money. 
Numbers  lose  their  money  by  buying  fictitious  or  spurious  tickets  of 
passage.  Numbers  again  are  persuaded,  by  interested  men  who  throng 
round  the  ships,  to  go  to  expensive  houses,  or  to  houses  kept  by  men 
who  live  by  fraud  and  robbery,  and  thus  get  cheated  or  plundered  of 
their  all. 

The  fare  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  varies  from  £3  to  ^£5  in  the 
steerage,  and  from  £5  to  £7  or  £S  in  the  second  cabin,  in  a  first-rate 
New  York  liner.  The  passenger  in  all  cases  must  provide  himself  with 
bedding  and  food.     He  must  never  trust  to  ship  allowance. 

The  average  duration  of  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is 
about  five  weeks.  It  is  sometimes  as  much  as  from  seven  to  nine  weeks. 
Emigrants  should  provide  for  a  seven  weeks'  voyage. 

The  fare  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans,  though  the  distance  is  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  greater,  is  generally  lower.  The  average  duration  of 
the  voyage  is  between  sis  and  seven  weeks. 

From  New  York,  railways,  navigable  r  ivers,  and  canals,  run  in  all 
directions,  towards  every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  best  for  emigrants 
to  go  direct  from  the  ship  to  the  railway  station  or  the  steam-boat  office, 
and  start  for  their  place  of  destination  without  delay. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  the  cheapest  rout  to  Ohio,  is  by  the  Erie  canal, 
Buffalo  and  the  Ohio  canal  to  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  canal  to  Illinois. 

The  route  to  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  &c.,  from  New  Orleans, 
is  up  the  Mississippi.  The  fare  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  in 
Missouri  is  about  £1  14b.  The  fare  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four 
children,  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  is  £3,  luggage  included. 
By  going  by  New  Orleans  the  emigrant  will  also  be  able  to  take  more 
luggage,  than  by  way  of  New  York. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  upper  parts  of  Illinois,  are  best  reached 
from  Buffalo,  from  which  steamers  constantly  ply. 

The  following  routes  are  recommended  by  the  best  emigrant's  guide 

NEW  YOEK  TO  THE  NORTH  WESTERN  STATES,  BY  BUFFALO. 


BY   RAILROAD   AND   STEAMBOAT, 


NEW  YORK  to 

Albany,  (New  York) 
Utica,  „ 

Syracuse,         „ 
Auburn  ,, 

Rochester         „ 
Buffalo  „ 

Erie,  (Pennsylvania) 
Ashtabula,  (Ohio) 
Cleveland        „ 
Black  River   „ 
Huron  „ 

Sandusky        „ 

Maumee  and  Monroe,  (Michigan 
Detroit  „ 

Sandwich,  U.  C. 
Mackinaw  and  Green  Bay, 
(Wisconsin) 
Milwaukie  <&  Racine    „ 
Chicago,  (Illinois) 


145 
256 
316 
366 
415 
508 
600 
650 
700 
720 
740 
755 
780 
826 
820 

1474 
1480 
1520 


TIME. 

12  h. 
18 

Iday 
1  3 
1  6 
1  8 
212 
212 
3  0 
3  0 
3   6 

3  6 
312 

4  0 
4  0 

6  0 
6  0 
612 


£tiff,  Crnm/. 
2s.    Id. 


12 
14 

la 

22 
31 
31 
32 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 

41 
41 
41 


By  this  route  you  go  about  seven  days  sooner  than  by  the  Erie  canal, 
and'something  also  is  saved  in  baggage  ;  one  hundred  pounds  being 
allowed  free  to  Albany.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  charged 
half  price.  Infants  go  free.  The  passenger  fare  fi-om  New  York  to 
Chicago  is  only  4s.  2d.  less  than  by  the  above  route,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied is  considerably  longer. 

From  the  places  above  named,  all  the  north-western  states  can  be 
reached.    From  Cleveland,  a  canal  runs  southward,  branching  off  into 


DISTANCB. 

TIME. 

FARE. 

Miles. 

Days. 

Eng.Crna/ 

700 

3 

33s.  4d. 

738 

34 

36   0 

752 

1 

36   0 

780 

4 

37   6 

797 

4^ 

37   6 

812 

4f 

33   6 

835 

6 

39   6 

849 

5; 

5 

5| 

40   0 

867 

40   8 

876 

41   2 

891 

Si 

41   8 

904 

sf 

42   2 

932 

s 

43   2 

937 

6 

43   2 

958 

% 

44   3 

9S'8 

46  10 

884 

61 

46   4 

1010 

7 

47  11 

two  parts  about  forty  miles  south  of  that  place,  one  arm  reaching  to 
Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  other  to  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio.  From 
Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  is  three  hundred  and  nine  miles.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best 
route  to  take  in  the  height  of  summer,  as  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  Ohio,  below  Pittsburg,  at  that  time.  In  the  dead  of  winter 
the  river  near  that  place  is  generally  frozen  up.  The  following  is  a 
view  of  the  route  : 

TO  PORTSMOUTH  (OHIO),  FROM  NEW  YOEK,  via  CLEVBAND. 

BT  BAIiKOAn  AHD  SIEAMBOAI. 

NEW  YORK  to 

Cleveland         .         . 

Akron     . 

CUnton    .         .        . 

Bolivar  .        .        . 

Lockport  . 

Port  Washington     . 

Roscoe     . 

Webbsport 

Zanesville 

Newark  .         . 

Millersport      . 

Carroll    . 

Columbus        . 

Circleville 

Chillicothe 

Waverly 

Jasper     . 

Portsmouth     . 

The  same  route  may  be  taken  by  steam-boat  and  canal,  but  the 
voyage  is  from  six  to  eight  days  longer,  and  only  fifty  pounds  of  lug- 
gage are  allowed  free  on  the  Ohio  canal  to  passengers  above  eight  years 
of  age  :  and  persons  of  eight  years  and  upwards  are  reckoned  full  pas- 
sengers. By  rail  and  steamers,  one  hundred  pounds  of  luggage  are 
allowed,  and  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  charged  only  half 
fare. 

The  route  by  canal  is  lis.  5d.  less  for  each  passenger ;  but  against 
this  must  be  placed  the  longer  time  on  the  road,  the  cost  of  living,  a  nd 
the  less  quantity  of  luggage  taken  free. 

From  Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie,  Indiana  and  South  Illinois  are  to  be 
reached  ;  the  Wabash  canal  and  navigable  river  of  the  same  name 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  Indiana,  and  joining  the  Ohio  near 
Evansville,  a  navigation  of  458  miles,  at  the  rate  of  lid.  for  four  miles 
for  steerage  passengers. 

There  are  two  other  routes  to  Ilhnois,  Iowa,  and  the  Western  States  : 
one  by  Buffalo  and  Erie,  by  Canal  to  Beaver,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cincin- 
nati, down  the  Ohio,  to  the  various  towns  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The 
other  across  the  country,  from  New  York  by  railway  and  canal  to 
Pittsburgh.     They  are  as  follows  : 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO   GALENA,  (ILLINOIS,)  via   BUFFALO  AND 
BEATER. 

NEW  YORK  to 

Erie,  (Pennsylvania) 
Beaver  „ 

Pittsburg      „         . 
Portsmouth,  (Ohio) 
Cincinnati        „ 
Louisville,   (Kentucky) 
St.  Louis,  (Missouri) 
Alton,    (Illinois)   . 
Illinois  River  „     . 
Hannibal,        „      . 
Quincy,  „ 

Warsaw,  (Missouri) 
Nauvoo,  „ 

■    Fort  Madison,  (Iowa) 
Burhngton,  „ 

Peru  „ 

Iowa  River  „ 

Galena,  (Illinois) 


[STANCE.. 

TIME. 

FARE. 

Miles. 

Dai/s. 

Eng. 

Cnicy 

600 

8i 

18s 

9d. 

740 

9 

27 

1 

770 

10 

29 

4 

1070 

12 

33 

4 

1170 

12.^ 

36 

h 

1210 

13 

39 

7 

1840 

144 

45 

10 

1816 

14f 

47 

11 

1875 

14J 

48 

10 

1960 

14| 

50 

0 

1980 

15 

50 

0 

2000 

15 

52 

0 

2020 

15{ 

52 

0 

2030 

154 

56 

3 

2060 

15S 

57 

3 

2080 

16 

58 

4 

20.90 

16 

60 

5 

2220 

17 

62 

6. 
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NEW  YOBK  TO  GALENA,  (ILLINOIS,)  tu.  PHILADELPHIA. 

BY   RAILROAD,  STEAMBOAT,  AND  CANAL. 


NEW  YORK  to 

DISTANCE. 

TIME. 

FARE. 

Miles. 

Eng. 

Cnicy. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.        .          87 

8hrs. 

9 

0 

Pottsville,        „ 

200 

2dyB. 

25 

0 

Columbia,        „ 

168 

If 

16 

8 

Harrisburg,     „ 

194 

^ 

17 

9 

Hollidaysburg  „ 

340 

H 

25 

0 

Johnstown,      „ 

377 

5 

25 

0 

Pittsburg,        „ 

480 

6i 

31 

3 

Stubenville,  Ohio 

.550 

7 

37 

6 

Wheeling,  Va.     . 

573 

7 

37 

C 

Marietta,  Ohio     . 

655 

7i- 

40 

8 

Parkersburg,  Va. 

666 

7| 

40 

8 

Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

831 

84 

43 

9 

Cincinnati        „ 

937 

81 

44 

9 

LouisvUle,  Ky.     . 

,       1068 

9i 

49 

0 

Shawneetown,  111. 

.       13.30 

104 

53 

2 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.      1620 

124 

54 

2 

Alton,  111. 

.       1643 

121 

58 

4 

Quiney,  „ 

.      1794 

134 

58 

4 

JfauTOo,  Mis. 

.       1800 

134 

64 

7 

Galena,  111. 

.       2025 

Uk 

56 

8 

Dubuque,  Iowa    . 

.      20.51 

14J 

66 

8 

The  route,  however,  frc 

m  the  city  of  New 

York  by  BuiSalo  is  recom- 

mended  in  preference  to 

the  road  by  Pittsburgh,  unless  the  emigrant 

wishes  to  see  the  central  c 

ounties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  distances  and  fares  from  New  Orleans  up 

the  Mississippi. 

Miles. 

Cabin  &  found. 

Deck. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Sh 

iwnieetown, 
1150 

£.  s. 

d. 

£ 

1 

.  s.  d. 

(Illinois) 

4  11 

8 

2  11 

„        „       Evansvill 

, 

(Indiana) 

1217 

4  15 

10 

1 

3  114 

„        „        Louisville 

J 

(Kentuck 

y) 1432 

6  13 

4 

1 

13     4 

,,        „       Cincinnat: 

(Ohio) 

1582 

7    5 

10 

1 

15    5 

„         „        WheeHng 

, 

(Pennsylvau 

la) 1968 

8  15 

0 

2 

3    9 

„        „        Pittsburg 

, 

(Pennsylvam 

a) 2064 

9    7 

6 

2 

7  11 

The  following  is  a  table  of  distances  from  St.  Louis  to  the  newly  set- 
tled States  of  the  North  Western  district : 


Mies 

24 

99 
141 
151 
161 
201 
204 
232 
9.=)2 


From  St.  Louis  to  Alton,  (Illinois) 

„  „        Clarksville,  (Missouri) 

„  „        Hannibal,      (ditto.) 

„  „         Marion  City,  (ditto) 

„  „        Quiney,    (Illinois) 

„  „        Warsaw,  (ditto)     ... 

„  „        Keskuk,  (Iowa) 

„  „        Fort  Maddison,  (Illinois)  ... 

„  „        Burlington,  (Iowa)... 

„  „        New  Boston,    (Illinois)   upper  mouth  of 

Iowa  river  ...         282 

„  „         Iowa,  (near  mouth  of  Pine  river)  ...     317 

„  „         Rock  port,  (Illinois)  near  mouth  of  Rock 

river  ...         ...         327 

„  „         Monteoides,  (Iowa) 331 

„  „        Stevenson,  (Illinois)  .337 

„  „        Canaan,  (ditto)       355 

„  „        New  Philadelphia,  (Iowa)  395 

„  „        Smithv-ille,  (Illinois)  425 

„  „        Bellevue,  (Iowa) 431 

„  „        Galena,  (Illinois)  445 

,,  „        Dubuque,  (Iowa) 475 

5,  „        Cassville,  (Wisconsin)       ...         ...         ...     505 

„  „        Prairie  des  Chiens,  (ditto)  438 

„  „        Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  (ditto)        800 

The  charge  for  Cabin  passage  on  the  route  will  be  about  lid.  a  mile 
for  long  distances,  and  2d.  for  short  ones.  The  charge  for  deck  pas- 
sengers will  be  about  |d.  a  mile. 


An  emigrant  who  proposes  to  settle  in  Northern  Illinois  or  the  West- 
ern part  of  Wisconsin  should  land  at  Galena,  if  he  go  bj'  way  of  New 
Orleans,  as  it  is  a  very  eligible  point  from  which  to  reach  either  of  these 
impoi-tant  districts.  Boats  will  always  be  found  at  St.  Louis,  bound 
for  Gralena  or  Dubuque. 


COPY  OF  A  PETITION  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

PRESENTED  BT  lORD  DENJLAH,  JDNE  4tH,  1848. 


Tlte  humhle  petition  of  Jane  Ashhy  of  Korthiam,  Smsex, 

Sheweih, 

That  your  petitioner  has  long  been  convinced  that  the  taking  of 
an  oath,  under  any  circumstances,  is  equally  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  our  Saviour's  precept;  and  she  firmly  believes  that  she  would  not  be  jus- 
tified by  any  human  authority  in  transgressing  the  divine  command. 

That  your  petitioner  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence  at  the  last  Lewes 
Assizes,  and  having  explained  the  reason  of  her  inability  to  take  the  oath 
required,  she  was  threatened  with  imprisonment,  and  was  also  informed  that 
she  would  be  liable  to  make  good  all  damages  suffered  by  the  loss  of  her  evi- 
dence, but  finally  the  judge  succeeded  in  persuading  the  parties  to  refer  the 
case  to  arbitration,  at  the  cost  of  your  petitioner,  who  thus  escaped  what  in 
her  state  of  health  she  verily  believes  would  have  been  equiv.alent  to  a  sen- 
tence of  death. 

That  your  petitioner  was  thrown  into  a  nervous  fever  by  the  dread  of  im- 
prisonment, and  anxiety  for  the  settlement  of  the  case,  and  has  since  suffered 
much  in  health ;  and  she  has  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  costs  she  has  incurred 
will  not  amount  to  much  less  than  one  year's  payment  of  the  annuity  which 
constitutes  her  entire  income. 

That  your  petitioner  feels  it  very  hard  that  she  should  not  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  of  conscience  which  has  already  been  granted  to  every  body  of  Dis- 
senters, who  have  hitherto  claimed  it ;  and  even  to  individuals  who  belonged 
to  such  bodies. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  prays  your  Honourable  House,  that  yon  wiU  be 
pleased  to  pass  such  measures  as  shall  relieve  your  petitioner,  and  other  per- 
sons holding  the  same  opinion,  from  that  distressing  opposition  between  their 
duty  towards  God  and  the  State,  which  now  has  the  effect  of  placing  them 
without  the  protection  of  the  law,  at  the  mercy  of  every  unprincipled  person 
who  may  choose  to  molest  them. 

And  your  petitioner,  &c.,  &c. 

Jase  Ashby. 


ARE  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  PREPARED  FOR  THE  SUFFRAGE  ? 


The  following  letter  is  from  the  correspondent  who  proposed  the  ques- 
tion, '  Are  the  working-classes  prepared  for  the  Suffrage,  and  would 
they,  if  they  had  the  Suffrage,  make  use  of  it  as  they  ought  V  The  let- 
ter refers  to  the  article,  in  No.  40  of  The  People,  in  answer  to  those 
questions. 

Leeds,  March  7th,  1849. 

Sin, 

I  could  not  do  less  as  a  reasonable,  well  thinking  man,  than 
return  you  my  sincere  thanks,  for  the  excellent  reply  to  my  questions, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Peopu:.  The  reply  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  The  questions  are  fairly  answered ;  and  the  thought  of  the  good 
which  I  feel  persuaded  the  article  is  calculated  to  do,  affords  me  ample 
satisfaction.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  candid  disclosure  of  principle,  with- 
out scruple,  or  fear  of  man.  That  sort  of  candour,  I  mean,  which 
wrecks  all  doubt  lurking  in  the  suUen  jealousy  of  suspicious  minds  ; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sa}-,  it  is  the  best  thing  I  have  seen  for  some 
tune.  I  might  offer  an  objection,  it  is  true,  but  if  I  did,  it  would  only 
be  for  objection's  sake  ;  and  that,  as  a  rational  inquirer,  I  disdain  to  do. 
I  dislike  such  manner  of  proceeding. 

I  believe  that  rational  inquiry  is  the  great  stepping-stone  to  truth  ; 
and  that  truth  alone  can  support  moral  government,  and  elevate  the 
working  classes  above  the  poverty,  depravitj',  and  vice  to  which  tjTanny 
and  injustice  have  consigned  them ;  andtho'  monarchical  and  aristocrat- 
ical  Governments  may  prosper  for  awhile,  they  wUl  ultimately  bring 
about  their  own  destruction  and  downfall,  and  a  democratical  Govern- 
ment will  spring  up  in  their  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  great  phalanx  of 
opposition  which  will  be  urged  against  it.  The  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  the  poor  every  day  cry  out  for  Democracy;  and  although  the  word  is 
whispered  in  silence,  it  is  breathed  in  spu-it ;  and  like  a  dreadful  hurri- 
cane, in  the  dark  clouds  of  despair,  it  is  ever  gathering  and  augmenting, 
and  sooner  or  later,  it  wiU  burst  upon  us,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  tyran- 
nical efforts  can  do  to  keep  it  back,  its  power  shall  bid  defiance  to  them, 
and  its  watchword  shall  be  Teace.' 

Yours  in  Freedom  and  Truth,  J.  Eccles. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  William  Kidlet,  Swindon. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  men 
natarally,  with  respect  to  spelling.  Some  learn  to  spell  easily ;  others  can 
hardly  learn  to  spell  well  at  all.  I  know  some  that  find  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  learning  to  spell,  though  they  arc  persons  of  no  indifferent  abilities  in  other 
respects.  I  have  met  with  others  who  learn  to  spell  quickly,  and  with  ease. 
They  will  learn  in  a  day  as  much  as  others  will  learn  in  a  month.  Those  who 
find  great  difficulty  in  learning  to  spell,  should  pay  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  subject.    They  would  do  well  to  observe  the  following  rules  among  others. 

1.  To  write  something  daily,  and  to  compare  every  word,  with  respect  to 
the  spelling  of  which  they  have  any  doubt,  with  the  dictionary,  and  then  cor- 
rect what  they  have  written. 

2.  They  should  read  over  a  paragraph  or  a  passage  in  a  chapter,  or  a  page 
in  any  book,  till  they  remember  it  pretty  well,  and  then  close  the  book,  and 
endeavour  to  write  down  what  they  have  read.  They  should  then  compare  all 
the  words,  with  respect  to  the  spelling  of  which  they  have  any  doubt,  with  the 
same  words  as  they  stand  in  the  book  ;  this  will  improve  them  in  composition 
as  well  as  in  spelling.  It  will  exercise  their  intellects  and  memories  generally. 
It  will  tend  both  to  increase  their  general  knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  their 

-mental  powers. 

3.  Another  good  plan  would  be,  to  commit  to  memory  nice  pieces  of  poetry, 
or  striking  passages  from  any  excellent  author  :  then  write  them  down  from 
memory,  and  compare  them,  when  thus  written  down,  with  the  books  from 
which  they  may  have  taken  them. 

4.  Another  useful  plan  would  be,  to  write  down  all  such  passages  of  scrip- 
ture as  they  remember,  and  compare  what  they  write,  with  the  passages  as 
they  stand  in  the  Bible. 

I  have  no  high  opinion  of  the  common  school  plan  of  getting  off  long  strings 
of  words  by  heart,  and  spelling  them  over  as  a  task.  Yet  even  something  in 
this  way  may  not  be  quite  useless.  Young  men  and  young  women,  who  find 
difficulty  in  learning  to  spell,  should  try  all  kinds  of  methods  that  are  likely 
to  promote  their  improvement.  It  is  a  very  great  disadvantage  indeed  to  be 
unable  to  spell  well.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  difficulty  which  many  ex- 
perience in  learning  to  spell,  is  owing,  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  foolish 
and  unnatural,  the  inconsistent  and  irregular  character  of  language.  I  know  well 
enough,  that  we  want  a  reform  in  language :  and  I  am  wishftil  to  promote 
such  reform.  Still,  so  long  as  the  language  remains  as  it  is,  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  people  should  know  how  to  spell  it,  and  know  how  to  write  it. 
Inability  to  spell  well  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  many  as  a  great  disadvantage. 
And  no  one  that  has  a  proper  regard  for  himself,  will  fail  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  epell  well,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

As  to  William  Ridley's  other  faults  and  failings,  we  agree  with  him  that 
they  are  neither  few  nor  small.  But  if  he  will  spend  that  time  in  improving 
himself,  which  he  has  heretofore  spent  in  abusing  others,  and  in  wearying  and 
disgusting  people  with  endless  talk  about  useless,  absurd,  and  impossible 
theological  fictions,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  good  and  clever  he  may  become 
in  course  of  time. 

I  have  freed  myself  from  all  responsibility  for  William  Evans  and  the  society 
that  is  under  his  management,  and  that  was  all  I  wished  to  do.  The  first 
remarks  which  I  published  respecting  the  Potter's  Emigration  Society,  were 
calculated  to  lead  people  to  invest  their  money  in  that  society.  As  soon  as  I 
found  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  society  was  badly  conducted,— that 
the  person  who  had  got  the  society  under  his  control  was  not  to  be  trusted,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  put  my  readers  and  friends  on  their  guard,  lest  any,  through 
what  I  had  said,  should  have  ground  of  complaint  against  me,  in  case  they 
should  find  themselves  deceived  in  Mr.  Evans.  I  accordingly  put  them  on 
their  guard.  I  did  so  as  gently  as  I  could.  I  had  no  intention  of  holding  a 
lengthened  discussion  with  Mr.  Evans,  either  as  to  the  merits  of  himself  or 
his  society.  If  any  one  confide  in  Mr.  Evans,  after  what  I  have  said,  they  will 
do  it  on  their  own  responsibility,  not  on  mine  ;  and  if  they  arc  deceived,  they 
will  have  themselves  to  blame,  not  me. 

I  am  under  no  obligation  to  expose  Mr.  Evans's  extravagance  and  folly  at 
full  length.  It  may  answer  his  purpose  to  fill  up  his  paper  with  personal 
matters ;  but  it  would  not  suit  my  purpose  to  fill  mine  with  such  matters.  I 
may,  as  occasion  may  require,  insert  a  few  extracts  from  letters  that  I  have 
received  respecting  Mr.  Evans  and  the  Potter's  Emigration  Society ;  but  I 
cannot  engage  to  do  more.  And  both  my  friends  and  Mr.  Evans  will  find 
that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

To  S.  E.,  Smethwiok. — Some  parts  of  Ohio  are  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
miles  from  New  Y'ork,  while  other  parts  are  one  thousand  miles.  The  fare, 
by  railway  and  steam  boat,  varies  according  to  the  distance  of  the  places,  from 
^1  lOs.  to  .£2  lOs.  The  fare,  by  steam  boat  and  canal,  varies  from  £1  Ss.  to 
£1  ICs.  The  rout  by  steam  boat  and  canal  is  six  days  longer  than  the  rout 
by  railway  and  steam  boat. 

To  JoiiNSON  AND  Co,,  Kkwcastle.— I  have  received  yonr  circular,  with  the 
following  inscription  :  '  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  for  Defence  Club ;  please  acknow- 
ledge receipt  in  The  Pkoplb  of  next  week.'  What  you  mean  by  Defence  Club, 
I  know  not.    There  was  nothing  in  the  circular  to  acknowledge. 

To.  E.  S. — It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  refused  to  employ  a  man  because  he 
vas  in  the  Printer's  Club.    Bat  I  have  explained  this  matter  before,  in  a 


former  publication.  I  have  said  that  1  should  give  the  preference  to  men  who 
were  not  bound  by  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  tyrannical  laws  of  any  Union, 
then  to  men  who  were  bound  by  such  laws. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  I  speak  against  working  men  forming  themselves  into 
Societies  or  Clubs  for  mutual  support  and  protection.  But  it  is  certain,  in  my 
opinion,  that  working  men  will  best  secure  their  rights  and  their  interests,  by 
uniting  to  annihilate  aristocratic  mis-government,  and  partial  and  unjust 
legislation,  than  by  attempts  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  certain 
trades,  or  striking  for  advance  of  wages  in  the  present  state  of  things.  ■  Secure 
just  government,  and  there  will  be  useful  work  enough  for  all,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  fair  remunerative  wages  will  be  comparatively  easy.  But  until  we 
have  just  government,  or  something  approaching  to  it,  the  working  classes 
will  never  be  able  to  secure  either  regular  work  or  good  wages,  by  interfering 
with  the  liberty  of  employers  as  to  their  employment  of  apprentices  and 
men.  I  do  not  say  working  men  ought  not  to  form  Unions  for  the  protection  of 
of  their  trades,  but  I  do  say,  that  they  ought,  while  seeking  to  protect  their 
trades,  both  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellmo  working  men, 
and  to  seek  a  reform  of  Government. 

As  to  the  wages  which  I  give,  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  do,  unless  I  am 
misinformed,  give  higher  wages  than  provincial  printers  generally  give. 
I  may  state  my  views  on  Trades'  Unions  more  at  length  by  and  by. 
J.  G.  has  sent  me  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Preston  Gvardian, 
entitled,  ' 6'toneleir/h  Mysteries. — Rumoured  intention  of  the  Crown;'  with  a 
request  that  I  would  insert  it  in  The  People.  The  letter  states,  '  that  a  report 
was  in  circulation  in  the  London  prints,  that  the  Crown  intends  to  exercise  its 
prerogative,  by  taking  possession  of  the  long  disputed  property,  the  Stone- 
leigh  estates,  and  making  a  grant  of  that  property  to  the  present  holder.  Lord 
Leigh.'  The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  a  protest  against  such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown. 

As  wc  do  not  ourselves  know  anything  certain  about  the  Stoneleigh  Mys- 
teries, we  see  no  good  end  it  would  answer  to  notice  them  further. 

To  W.  P.  T. — Bacchus,  'by  Dr.  Grinrod,  Akti-Bacchcs,'  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
'  The  curse  of  Britain,'  the  works  of  Dr.  Lees  on  Teetotalism,  the  report  of 
Mr.  Buckingham's  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  number  of 
other  works  published  by  different  individuals,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  a  person  who  is  wishful  to  become  a 
teetotal  lecturer.  I  have  published  no  separate  work  on  teetotalism  myself, 
but  I  have  published  a  number  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  my  Christian  In- 
vestigator, Evangelical  Eeformer,  and  the  Christian.  My  own  works  can  be 
had  of  me  and  of  my  agents.  The  other  works  which  I  have  mentioned  can 
be  got  through  the  booksellers.  Dr.  Lees'  work  can  be  had  on  application  to 
himself.  Dr.  Lees  is  residing  at  Leeds.  His  address  is  Pontefract  Lane,  Leeds. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  not  in  very  good  health.  I  have  not  per- 
haps any  right  to  give  any  opinion  publicly  of  the  Doctor's  circumstances. 
But  this  I  may  say,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  men  in 
the  country.  And  the  fact  that  he  still  continues  to  lecture,  though  his  health 
is  such  as  to  render  recreation  essential  to  the  prolongation  of  his  useful  life, 
is  a  sufficient  indication  that  no  man  who  has  wealth  at  his  disposal,  need  be 
afraid  of  doing  wrong  in  sending  the  Doctor  a  little.  It  is  a  shame,  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  Doctor  should  be  suffered  to  endanger  his  life  by  hard  labour, 
after  he  has  done  such  service  to  the  cause  of  science  and  temperance,  and 
made  such  sacrifices  for  the  welfare  of  his  race. 

What  the  Doctor  will  say  to  me  for  making  thus  free  with  his  name,  I  cannot 
tell.  My  only  wish  is  to  see  him  placed  in  such  circumstances,  as  may  enable 
him  to  enjoy  that  rest  and  freedom  from  anxiety  which  are  necessary  to  his 
health  and  wel&re. 

To  RiOHAKD  Garth. — ^Phonography  is  the  best  system  of  short-band,  either 
for  private  use  or  for  reporting  purposes.  He  will  see  my  opinion  on  Phono- 
graphy at  full  length  in  an  early  number  of  The  People. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  instructions  on  the  subject,  may  write  to  James 
Homsby,  Armley,  near  Leeds. 

To  J.  H.  Mahspield. — The  '  Herald  of  Truth'  was  published  by  Silas  Henn. 
Tipton,  Staffordshire.  It  can  be  had  through  me  or  my  agents.  There  are 
16  numbers  in  all.     It  was  given  up  some  time  ago. 

The  next  Work  of  Fowler's,  '  Love  and  Parentage,"  will  be  out,  I  expect,  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  so.  It  is  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  Amativenees, 
and  takes  more  time,  therefore,  in  printing. 

To  R.  Clarke,  Camden, — You  will  find  instructions  for  emigrants  in  Thb 
People  and  the  Companion  to  the  Almanacs. 

JIrs.  Walton,  the  maker  of  the  Black  Plaster,  lives  185,  Deansgatc.  Man- 
chester, two  doors  from  the  Swan  Vaults.  I  believe  the  plaster  is  one  of  the 
best  things  for  wounds,  sores,  swellings,  local  pains,  and  inflammations  in 
existence.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  has  effected  a  great  many 
cures,  some  of  them  very  remarkable  ones.  It  has  cured  a  many  bad  cases 
that  the  Oldfield  Lane  doctors  have  failed  to  cure.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  better 
known  ;  but  Mrs.  Walton  is  too  modest  to  do  her  plaster  justice.  You  cannot 
do  better,  in  my  judgment,  if  yon  have  any  serious  sore  or  swelling,  than  give 
the  thing  a  trial.     The  cost  is  trifling. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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Alison  says,  in  reference  to  the  French  Revolution,  '  that  during 
the  twenty-five  years  of  its  progress,  the  world  went  through  more 
than  five  hundred  years  of  ordinary  existence.'  Alison  was  something 
of  a  Tory,  or  he  would  probably  have  added,  that  during  that  period 
the  world  made  greater  advances  in  knowledge  and  freedom,  than  it 
could  have  made  during  five  hundred  years  of  ordinary  existence.  He 
might  also  have  added,  that  during  the  darkest  and  most  terrible 
period  of  those  twenty-five  years — the  period  designated  the  Reign  of 
Terror — the  people  of  France  enjoyed  a  gi-eater  amount  of  happiness 
than  they  had  enjoyed  during  any  former  period  ;  and  that,  taking  the 
whole  of  the  period,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  amount 
of  the  blood  which  was  shed,  and  the  treasure  which  was  wasted,  in 
the  wars  with  the  despots,  the  world  at  large  was  an  infinite  gainer  by 
the  labours  and  experiments  of  the  French  Revolutionists  in  the  cause 
of  liberal  government. 

It  has  frequently  been  represented,  that  Republican  Governments 
have  proved  as  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  the  masses,  as  cruel  in  their 
character  and  proceedings,  and  as  inimical  to  real  liberty,  as  Royal 
and  Aristocratic  Governments.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  been  referred 
to  the  history  of  the  Republics  of  ancient  Greece  ;  to  the  more  mo- 
dern Republics  of  Italy,  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  the  history  of  those  Republics  gives  proof  of  no  such 
thing.  It  gives  no  proof  whatever  that  thoroughly  Republican  or 
Democratic  Governments  are  either  as  indifferent  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  masses,  or  as  cruel  in  their  character  and  proceedings, 
or  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  genuine  liberty,  as  Royal  or  Aristo- 
cratic Governments. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  history  of  Greece.  We  observe,  first,  that 
the  Grecian  Republics,  as  they  are  called,  were  not  Republics  in 
reality.  They  were  Oligarchies.  The  rulers  were  chosen,  not  by  the 
whole  of  the  people,  but  by  a  handful.  They  represented,  not  the 
views  and  feeUngs  of  the  masses  ;  but  the  views  and  feelings  of  a 
cla^  only. 

And  so  with  respect  to  the  Italian  Republics.  Even  Alison  him- 
self observes  of  the  Republics  of  Italy,  '  that  they  made  no  provision 
for  the  liberties  or  interests  of  the  great  hody  of  the  people.  The 
States  of  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were  not,  in  reality,  free. 
They  were  communities  in  which  a.  few  individv.als  had  usurped  the 
'  Tights  and  disposed  of  the  fortunes  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  whom  they  governed  as  subjects,  or  insulted  as  slaves.  Dur- 
ing  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  history,  the  citizens  or  electors 
of  all  the  Italian  Republics  together  did  not  amount  to  twenty  thou- 
sand, while  the  population  amounted  to  twenty  millions.'  These 
Republics,  therefore,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  Republics,  but 
upper  class  tyrannies.  The  rulers  were  not  Democrats,  but  Oligarchs. 
They  were  chosen,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  a  class,—  a  small  class. 
The  voters,  or  citizens,  as  they  are  called,  did  not  form  one  in  ah 
hundred  of  the  population.  The  citizens  or  electors  of  Venice  amounted 
only  to  2,500,  those  of  Genoa,  to  4,500,  those  of  Pisa,  Sienna,  Lucca 
and  Florence,  taken  together,  to  about  6,000.     '  The  right  of  citizen- 


ship,' says  Alison,  '  thus  limited,  descended  in  a  few  families,  and 
was  as  carefully  guarded  from  popular  invasion,  as  the  private 
estates  of  the  nobility.  A  rigid  system,  both  of  political  and  mercan- 
tile exdiisioji,  directed  their  zehole  policy.  The  privileged  classes  in 
the  dominant  State  anxiously  retained  the  whole  rights  of  government 
in  their  own  hands.'  The  Government  of  these  Republics  was 
therefore,  in  truth,  aristocratic.  The  fact  therefore  that  the  rulers  of 
these  Republics  were  indifferent  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  mas- 
ses, proves  nothing  against  Eepublicanism  or  Democracy,  as  we  under- 
stand those  terms.  It  only  proves  the  evil  of  Aristocracy.  Repub- 
licanism or  Democracy  was  never  tried  in  those  cities.  The  Govern- 
ments usurped  the  Republican  name,  it  is  true,  but  they  never  assumed 
a  Republican  character.  As  Alison  observes,  '  From  freedom  thus 
confined,  no  general  benefit  could  be  expected.'  And  he  attributes 
the  overthrow  of  those  Republics,  as  they  were  called,  to  their  un- 
just exclusiveness.  '  On  a  basis  thus  narrowed,'  says  he,  '  no  perma- 
nent structure  could  be  erected.'  Thus,  though  much  of  a  Tory,  Alison 
plainly  intimates,  that  had  power  been  more  extensively  diffused  in 
those  Italian  States,  or  freedom  less  confined,  the  people  in  general 
would  have  been  more  happy,  and  the  Republics  more  durable.  But 
he  observes,  '  that  even  during  their  greatest  prosperity,  these  cities 
were  disgraced  by  perpetual  discord,  springing  from  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary exclusion.'  The  people  were  insulted  under  the  names  and 
forms  of  liberty.  They  heard  a  Republic  proclaimed  by  tyrants  ; — 
by  men  who  had  seized  the  power  of  government  for  their  own  selfish 
objects,  and  who  denied  to  the  masses  their  share  of  that  power.  Hence 
discord  and  civil  strife,  and  hence,  at  length,  the  downfall  of  the 
usurping  and  intolerant  party  themselves. 

Again,  says  Alison,  '  The  architecture  of  Florence  still  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  period,  when  every  noble  family  was  prepared  to  stand  a 
siege  in  its  own  palace,  in  defence  of  the  rights  which  they  sternly 
denied  to  their  fellow-citizens.'  Though  bent  on  having  hold  of  the 
ruling  power  themselves,  these  Aristocrats  were  equally  bent  on  with- 
holding a  share  of  that  power  frdhi  the  masses.  Rather  than  consent 
to  a  Republic  deserving  the  name,  they  would  make  their  private 
houses  into  castles,  and  wage  an  exterminating  war  with  their  wronged 
and  humbler  neighbours.  Alison  very  properly  calls  these  Italian  Re- 
publics, '  Aristocratic  Republics.'  And  he  observes,  '  that  their  sud- 
den decline  and  speedy  loss  of  public  spirit,  may  teach  us  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  confining  to  a  few  the  rights  which  should  be 
shared  by  a  larger  circle ;  and  of  governing  in  the  narrow  spirit  of 
mercantile  monopoly,  instead  of  governing  in  the  enlarged  views  of 
equal  administration.^ 

The  defect  then  of  these  Italian  Republics,  was  not  that  they  were 
too  democratic ;  but  that  they  were  not  democratic  enough.  They 
failed  to  secure  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  masses,  not  because 
they  were  republican,  but  because,  while  they  bore  the  Republican 
7iame,  they  lacked  the  Republican  character.  Those  Republics  failed 
to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  their  own  continued  prosper- 
ity and  power,  not  because  they  were  too  popular,  but  because  they  were 
not  sufficiently  popular,  Their  history  proves  nothing  against  Re- 
publicanism ;  but  much  against  Aristocracy. 

'  Republics  thus  constituted,'  adds  Alison,  '  were  unable  either  to 
withstand  the  shocks  of  adverse  fortune,  or  to  resist  the  silent  decay 
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consequent  upon  prosperity.'  If  liberty  had  been  granted  to  the  people 
at  large,  the  people  would  have  been  interested  in  defending  their 
country  against  adverse  powers.  If  the  higher  classes  had  done  jus- 
tice to  the  lower  classses,  they  would  then  have  been  enabled  to 
employ  that  time  and  those  resources  in  protecting  the  Republic 
against  enemies  from  without,  which  they  were  obliged,  as  things 
■were!,;to  employ  in  protecting  their  own  exclusive  and  unjust  privi- 
leges against  the  masses  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Had  the  ruling  party 
done  justice  to  the  masses,  they  would  have  annihilated  civil  discord, 
aiid  united  all  hearts  and  all  hands  in  support  of  their  mutual  rights, 
and  in  promotion  of  their  mutual  welfare,  and  thus  made  themselves 
unconquerable.  As  it  was,  the  fate  of  the  Republic  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  people  at  large.  It  secui-ed  to  them  no  rights,  and 
they  refused  it  their  support.  Their  impression  was,  that  they  would 
be  likely  to  suffer  as  little  from  the  rule  of  a  foreigner,  as  from  the  rule 
of  their  tyrant  countrymen.  The  usurping  nobles  had  left  the  masses 
nothing  to  fight  for  ;  and  but  little  to  care  for.  They  had  made  the 
only  parties  who  could  have  aided  them  in  a  time  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  their  enemies.  The  history  of  these  Italian  Republics  there- 
fore, like  the  history  of  the  ancient  Greek  Republics,  is  all  in  favour 
of  thoroughgoing  democracy.  All  tends  to  prove  the  folly  of  middle 
class  and  upper  class  exclusiveness,  and  the  necessity  of  equal  rights 
and  universal  liberty. 

It  was  the  folly  and  injustice  of  those  Oligarchs  or  Aristocrats,  so 
invariably  causing  decline  to  follow  reformation  or  revolution,  that  led 
to  the  idea  that  states  were  subject  to  the  same  law  of  growth  and 
decay  as  individuals, — that  led  to  the  impression,  that  permanent 
liberty  and  permanent  improvement  and  prosperity,  were  things  im- 
possible. Later  experiments  have  shown,  that  nations  are  not  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  growth  and  decay  as  individuals, — that  permanent 
liberty  and  permanent  prosperity  are  not  things  impossible, — that  the 
decay  of  states  is  to  be  attributed  to  exclusiveness  ;  and  that  the 
lack  of  permanent  prosperity  is  attributable  to  the  same  iniquitous 
principle. 

We  have  proof  that  all  that  is  wanted  to  secure  the  permanent 
liberties  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  nation,  is,  that  equal  rights 
and  liberties  shall  be  granted  to  all  classes  :  or,  in  other  words,  that 
all  the  artificial  or  legal  distinctions  of  class  shall  be  abolished,  and 
the  class  of  citizens,  the  rank  of  manhood,  and  the  distinctions  of 
talent  and  virtue,  be  the  only  class  or  rank  or  distinctions  allowed  to 
remain. 

Alison  applies  the  same  remarks  to  the  ancient  Grecian  Republics, 
that  he  does  to  the  Italian  Republics.  '  The  dissolution  of  the  Athenian 
Confederacy,'  says  he, '  after  the  defeat  before  Syracuse,  of  the  Lacede- 
monian power  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  of  the  Theban  supremacy 
after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  have  all  their  counterparts  in  the 
history  of  modern  Italy,  when,  on^any  serious  reverse  to  Venice, 
Florence,  or  Genoa,  the  cities  of  which  they  formed  the  head,  broke 
off  from  a  subjection  which  they  hated,  and  joined  the  arms  of  any 
invader,  to  destroy  that  invidious  authority  in  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  bear  a  part.'  And  I  repeat,  that  men  who  are  deprived 
of  their  share  in  the  ruling  power,  wiU  naturally,  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  vengeance,  and  partly  from  a  conviction  that  they  can  be 
no  losers  by  the  step,  aid  an  invading  power  to  overthrow  their  own 
iniquitous  rulers.  I  would  do  so  myself.  A  Government  cannot  act 
more  foolishly,  than  to  convert  into  enemies  by  injustice,  the  very 
parties  who,  if  they  were  equitably  treated,  would  be  their  prop,  their 
support,  and  their  security. 

Alison  adds,  '  that  the  disasters  of  fortune,  and  the  silent  operation 
of  time,  brought  the  weakness  of  age  upon  communities  which  de- 
pended only  on  the  energies  of  the  higher  classes.'  And  this  will 
always  be  the  case.  The  higher  classes  are,  generally,  the  least  intel- 
lectual. Genius  and  talent  come  chiefly  from  the  lower  classes. 
Invention  and  wit  do  the  same.  If  the  higher  classes  succeed  in  sub- 
jecting and  quieting  the  lower  classes,  they  naturally  themselves  sink 
deeper  in  corruption.     If  they  do  not  succeed,  their  power  is  always 


precarious,  and  theur  position  always  unhappy.  The  only  means  by 
which  the  higher  classes  can  permanently  secure  their  own  weU-being,  is 
by  sharing  the  ruling  power  with  their  countrymen  at  large.  Grant  equal 
rights  to  all  classes,  interest  the  whole  community  in  the  support  of 
order  and  in  the  defence  of  right  and  liberty,  and  you  are  secure,  and 
have  nothing  to  hinder  you  from  enjoying  the  greatest  and  most 
durable  prosperit}'. 

Alison  again  remarks  in  reference  to  the  Italian  Republics  : — '  The 
famiUes  in  whose  hands  the  sovereign  power  was  vested,  became  ex- 
tinct from  age,  or  enfeebled  by  opulence,  and  no  infusion  of  vigour 
from  the  inferior  orders  took  place  to  restore  their  energy.  The  num- 
ber of  free  citizens,  or  voters,  continually  declined,  while  the  discon- 
tents of  the  unenfranchised,  who  were  subjected  to  their  influence, 
continually  increased.  The  evils  resulting  from  such  a  form  of 
government,  led  to  a  very  general  dislike  to  its  continuance,  so  that  at 
length,  so  many  of  the  Italian  Republics  as  had  not  lost  their  liberties 
from  the  invasion  of  foreign  powers,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
them.'  AU  those  evils,  which  ultimately  effected  the  ruin  of  those 
Republics,  were  the  offspring,  not  of  Democracy,  but  of  Aristocracy  ; 
— not  of  popular  freedom,  but  of  exclusiveness  and  tyranny. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  United  States.  The  advocates  of 
Democracy  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  referred  to  the  slavery 
prevaihng  in  that  Republic.  We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
American  slavery  was  instituted  by  Royalty  and  Aristocracy,  and  not 
by  Democracy.  Slavery  was  instituted  in  America  when  the  American 
colonies  were  under  the  British  Government ; — when  the  ruling  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  Aristocrats.  We  observe,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  democratic  influence  of  America  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  promises  fair,  very  shortly,  entirely  to  annihilate  it.  The 
disgrace  therefore  which  attaches  to  the  American  Republic,  is  not  to 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  people,  but  to  the  influence  of  Aris- 
tocracy and  Royalty. 

Alison  has  similar  remarks  with  respect  to  Flanders.  '  Its  freedom,' 
says  he,  '  was  confined  to  the  burghers  of  the  tow7U  And  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  peasantry  of  the  country  joined  their  feudal 
leaders  in  combatting  the  rising  influence  of  the  manufacturing  classes, 
and  the  burghers  were  conquered.'  If  the  burghers  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  peasantry,  they  would  have  mastered  the  feudal  power 
with  ease.  But  by  denying  the  peasantry  their  rights,  they  made 
them  their  foes  ; — they  strengthened  their  natural  enemies,  and  ren- 
dered themselves  a  prey.  Thus,  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Conservative 
do  we  draw  a  confession  of  the  evil  of  exclusiveness,  and  the  need  of 
a  thorough  Democracy.     All  will  be  Republicans  by  and  bye. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  promotion 
of  virtue  amongst  a  people,  are  essential  to  permanent  liberty  and 
prosperity.  This  we  grant.  But  we  do  at  the  same  time  contend, 
that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  virtue,  are  the  ■ 
natural  results  of  equal  rights  and  liberties.  Where  a  nation  is  really  I 
enfranchised,  the  people  will  improve  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue  : 
they  can  \iSxA\y  fail  to  do  so.  Slen  are  not  naturally  indifferent  to 
knowledge  and  virtue  ;  much  less  are  they  opposed  to  them.  Men 
naturally  desire  knowledge,  and  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  virtue. 
Where  men  are  favoured  with  liberty,  they  will  naturally  seek  after 
knowledge.  And  in  a  free  state,  the  masses  will  invariably  have 
knowledge  placed  within  their  reach.  Every  election  will  renew  dis- 
cussion, and  lead  to  fresh  inquiry.  The  subject  of  government  will 
naturally  and  necessarily  come  to  be  understood  by  them.  And  with 
the  subject  of  government,  every  other  subject  of  importance  is  con- 
nected. Every  subject  of  importance  will  thus  become  the  subject  of 
public  discussion  and  of  general  inquiry.  The  characters  of  candidates 
for  power  will  also  be  discussed.  Every  folly  and  every  excellency 
will  come  to  be  noted.  Humanity  will  be  thoroughly  dissected.  The 
virtues  and  vices,  the  weaknesses  and  excellencies  of  mankind,  will 
come  to  be  well  understood.  Local  and  general  interests  will  be 
brought  under  consideration, — will  be  generally  discussed,  and  will,  in 
consequence,  be  generally  understood.     Opposing  or  competing  parties 
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will  all  make  use  of  the  press.  The  press  will  be  worked  unceasingly, 
and  its  productions  will  be  innumerable.  The  people  at  large  will  be 
readers.  Their  reading  habits  will  keep  alive  and  increase  their 
desire  for  knowledge.  And  the  people,  as  a  natural  and  necessary 
result,  will  become  intellectual,  enlightened,  and  virtuous. 

And  not  only  is  humanity  naturally  friendly  to  virtue,  but  know- 
ledge has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  that  inclination.  Intellectual 
culture,  as  a  general  rule,  promotes  moral  culture.  The  most  enlight- 
ened are,  as  a  general  rule,  the  most  virtuous.  The  culture  of  the 
intellect  tends  naturally  to  diminish  the  power  of  animal  propensity  ; 
or,  if  not  to  diminish  the  power  of  animal  propensity,  to  check  its 
irregular  or  vicious  indulgence.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue therefore  is  included,  and  ought  to  be  implied,  in  the  establishment 
of  free  and  equitable  government. 


A  LITTLE  MEDICINE  FOE  PEOPLE  WHO  CAN  SEE  ON 
ONE  SIDE  ONLY. 


Alison  remarks,  '  That  in  revolutions,  the  wicked  always  rise  to  the 
top.'  If  this  be  true,  the  Kings  and  Aristocrats  who  succeed  in  gain- 
ing power  after  Democrats  have  had  it  for  a  time,  are  vricked.  He 
says  that  the  good,  the  virtuous,  shrink  from  doing  what  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  or  secure  the  ruling  power  in  times  of  revolution  ;  but 
that  the  wicked,  having  no  conscientious  scruples,  lay  hold  of  the 
power  and  secure  it  without  hesitation.  If  these  remarks  be  true,  they 
still  prove  that  the  Kings  and  Aristocrats  who  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
ruling  power  in  anti-democratic  revolutions,  must  be  wicked.  And 
such  is  the  case.  Princes  and  Aristocrats  have  generally  darker 
crimes  to  commit  to  regain  their  power,  than  the  Democrats  had  to 
■wrest  the  power  out  of  their  hands.  I  know  how  Alison  meant  his 
words  to  be  understood.  He  meant  them  to  be  understood  as  charg- 
ing only  revolutionary  Democrats  with  being  more  wicked  than  other 
men.  He  had  no  intention  that  his  words  should  convey  the  idea 
that  revolutionary  Kiyigs  and  Aristocrats  who  rise  to  the  top  in  times 
of  revolutions  are  the  most  wicked.  Yet  this  is  the  literal  meaning  of 
his  words.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  his  words  should  be  under- 
stood. If  they  are  true  in  reference  to  revolutionary  Democrats,  thev 
are  certainly  true  in  reference  to  revolutionary  Princes  and  Aristo- 
crats. They  are  more  true  in  reference  to  revolutionary  Princes  and 
Aristocrats,  than  they  are  in  reference  to  revolutionary  Democrats.  It 
certainly  requires  a  species  of  recklessness,  a  measure  of  indifference  to 
individual  interests,  to  enable  revolutionary  Democrats  to  seize  and  to 
hold  the  ruling  power  in  a  nation.  It  is  certain  that  none  but  men 
of  great  courage  and  daring, — men  of  great  energy  and  resolution,  can 
rise  to  the  top  in  revolutions,  and  keep  their  places  there  for  anv  con- 
siderable period.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  it  requires  still  greater  reck- 
lessness, still  greater  indifference  to  individual  interests,  indifference, 
in  fact,  to  national  and  general  interests,  in  revolutionary  Princes  and 
Aristocrats,  to  obtain  and  to  keep  in  their  possession  the  ruling  power 
of  a  nation.  Allowing  the  words  of  Alison  therefore  to  have  truth 
in  them, — allowing  them  to  be  true  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
they  are  assuredly  most  true  in  reference  to  revolutionary  Princes  and 
Aristocrats. 

I  would  not,  however,  say  with  Alison,  that  in  revolutions  the  most 
wicked  rise  to  the  top  ;  but  only  that  the  most  daring  and  reckless,  or 
the  most  energetic  and  determined  do  so.  They  are  not  the  most 
wicked  men  who  risk  their  own  lives  or  even  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
their  opponents,  for  the  welfare  of  their  country  or  their  kind.  Nor 
are  they  who  shrink  from  public  strife,  either  out  of  regard  to  their 
own  ease  and  safety,  or  the  safety  of  their  opponents,  the  most  virt7t- 
ous  of  men.  Alison  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if,  instead  of 
dividing  Democrats  into  wicked  and  virtuous,  he  had  recognized 
virtue  in  them  all,  and  merely  classed  them  or  arranged  them  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  form  or  manifestation  of  their  virtue.  The 
daring  and   determined,    the   energetic    and   persevering,   the   man 


that  can  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  conflict,  and  go  through 
it  without  shrinking  or  flinching,  may  be  as  virtuous  as  the  most 
retiring  and  contemplative,  the  most  tender  and  timid  of  man- 
kind. His  virtue  does  not  assume  the  same  foim  as  the  virtue  of 
others  may  assume,  but  it  is  virtue.  The  Democrat  who  throws 
himself  into  the  midst  of  civil  strife,  and,  through  contending  elements 
and  clashing  storms,  forces  his  way  to  supreme  power,  may  be  as 
virtuous  as  the  man  who  privately  spends  his  life  in  investigating 
truth,  or  going  up  and  down  amidst  the  poor  and  friendless,  relieving 
the  needy,  and  comforting  the  sorrowful  and  djang. 

At  the  same  time,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  perhaps  in  every 
case,  revolutionary  Princes  and  Aristocrats  are  wicked.  They  are 
selfish.  They  form  and  execute  their  revolutionary  plots,  not  for  the 
welfare  of  a  nation,  but  for  then-  own  individual  aggrandisement. 
TTiey  aim,  in  forming  and  executing  their  revolutionary  plots,  not  at 
emancipating  and  blessing  their  country  or  their  kind,  but  at  placing 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  and  gaining  possession  of  wealth, 
authority,  and  power.  Democrats  generally  aim  at  the  welfare  of 
their  country  and  their  kind.  They  enter  scenes  of  strife  ;  they  risk 
their  liberties  and  lives  ;  they  push  aside  or  trample  on  their  oppo- 
nents ;  they  fight  or  kill,  not  for  the  sake  of  power  :  not  under  the 
impulse  of  selfishness  ;  but  for  the  general  good.  Their  aim  gene- 
rally is,  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  their  kind. 

Alison  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth  if,  instead  of  repre- 
senting the  successful  Democrat  as  more  wicked  than  the  unsuccessful 
one,  he  had  represented  both  as  virtuous  in  different  ways,  or  under 
different  forms.  He  would  especially  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if,  in- 
stead of  writing  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  impression  that  the  only 
wicked  revolutionists  were  democratic  revolutionists,  he  had  said,  that 
democratic  revolutionists  were  the  least  wicked  and  the  most  virtuous 
of  all  revolutionists  ;  and  that  revolutionary  Princes  and  Aristocrats 
were  the  least  virtuous  and  the  most  wicked  of  all  revolutionists. 

Alison  is  the  historian  of  the  orthodox  in  religion,  and  of  the 
middle-class  men  in  politics.  His  work  is  rather  extensively  read  by 
those  classes  ;  and  those  classes  are,  in  consequence,  likelj'  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  his  false  or  partial  representations.  On  this  account  it 
is  that  I  thus  refer  to  a  number  of  his  statements.  I  wish  to  deprive 
those  partial  statements  of  their  power  to  mislead  or  injure. 

Alison  speaks  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ultra-Democrats  of  Prance,  as 
a  punishment  for  their  cruelties  and  crimes.  He  contends,  that  God, 
in  all  cases,  punishes  the  crimes,  and  rewards  the  virtues,  of  rulers  in 
this  life.  And  he  adds,  that  in  no  case  did  punishment  so  speedily  and 
visibly  follow  crime,  as  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  here  also  Alison  is  exceedingly  partial  in  his  remarks.  He  ap- 
plies his  principle  most  unfairly.  For  instance,  he  is  very  careful  to 
tell  us  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Democrats  was  a  punishment  for 
their  crimes  ;  but  he  never  informs  us,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mmiarch  and  the  Aristocrats  was  a  punishment  for  Vieir  crimes.  He 
also  intimates  that  the  success  of  the  Princes  and  Aristocrats  of 
France  in  wresting  the  ruling  power  from  the  Democrats,  was  the 
reward  of  their  virtue  ;  but  he  never  intimates  that  the  success  of  the 
Democrats  in  previously  wresting  the  power  from  the  Monarch  and 
the  Aristocracy,  was  the  reward  of  their  long-suffering  and  persevering 
virtue.  Alison,  like  all  orthodox,  middle-class  historians,  can  only 
see  one  side  of  a  subject.  His  prejudices  blind  him  to  the  other. 
He  can  see  the  truth  of  a  principle,  and  he  can  apply  it  in  some 
cases  ;  but  he  cannot  apply  it  in  other  cases.  He  may  be  honest,  but 
he  certainly  is  not  impartial.  He  may  be  honest,  but  he  certainly  is 
not  just.  That  is  ;  he  may  have  no  bad  intentions, — he  may  have  no 
desire  to  deceive  or  mislead  ;  but  he  does  deceive  or  mislead. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  principle  that,  in  general,  rulers  succeed 
according  to  their  deserts.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  demo- 
crats of  France  did  lose  their  power  by  their  errors  and  their  crimes. 
But  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Aristocrats 
lost  their  power  by  their  crimes.     I  cannot  say  that  I  am  inclined  to 
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believe  that  the  Princes  and  Aristocrats  of  France  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing their  power  in  consequence  of  their  virtue :  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Democrats  succeeded  in  obtaining  power,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  and  virtue.  I  am  also 
inclined  to  believe  that  Charles  X.  lost  his  throne  in  consequence  of 
his  crimes  ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  Louis  Philippe  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  it  in  consequence  of  his  virtues.  I  believe  that 
Louis  Philippe  lost  his  throne  in  consequence  of  his  crimes,  and  that 
the  Democrats  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  power,  to  some  extent,  in 
consequence  of  their  virtues  :  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that 
those  who  at  present  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Prance  have  obtained 
their  places  in  consequence  of  their  superior  virtue.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  either  the  most  enlightened  or  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
people  of  France.  The  principle  which  Alison  lays  down  is  j)<^i'tiolly 
true,  but  not  wliollif.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  true  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  the  long  run,  knowledge  and  virtue  will  triumph 
over  all  things.  They  triumph  over  all  things  now  in  reality.  But 
their  triumph  is  not  complete.  Nor  is  their  triumph  in  all  cases  vis- 
ible. They  always  make  men  strong  ;  but  they  do  not  always  enable 
them  at  once  to  gain  the  highest  places  ;  to  obtain  authority  and  power. 
Nor  do  they,  even  when  they  enable  men  to  obtain  authority  and 
power,  enable  them  to  retain  undisturbed  or  uninterrupted  possession 
of  them.  God  has  so  ordered  things,  that  evil  shall  triumph  at  times, 
in  order  that  knowledge  and  virtue  may  strengthen  themselves  the 
more,  or  that  knowing  and  virtuous  men  may  feel  the  necessity  of 
increasing  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  of  diffusing  knowledge  and 
virtue  more  widely  amongst  their  fellow-men,  and  thus  -prepare  them- 
selves both  for  the  permanent  possession,  and  the  most  beneficent 
employment  of  power. 


THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


The  extraordinary  character  of  the  French  revolution  arose,  not  from 
any  peculiarities  in  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  but  from  the  weight  of 
the  despotism  which  had  preceded  it.  Many  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  revolution  were  sceptical,  in  consequence  of  the  irrational  and 
injurious  form  which  religion  had  previously  assumed.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  violence  and  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposi- 
tion that  was  made  to  it  by  the  privileged  and  tyrannical  classes. 
It  led  to  a  general  change  of  property,  because  the  people  had  been 
reduced  to  the  greatest  wretchedness  by  the  partial  and  iniquitous 
property  laws  which  had  been  previously  enacted  and  enforced.  The 
revolution  was  thorough  in  its  character,  because  it  was  effected,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  men  who  were  determined,  for  once,  that  common 
sense  and  common  equity  should  have  a  trial  in  the  work  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  management  of  national  affairs. 

The  French  attempted  too  much  perhaps  ;  but  even  for  this  the 
Aristocrats  and  tyrants  were  to  blame.  The  French  would  have  done 
less  at  the  Revolution,  if  their  rulers  had  done  more  before  it.  The 
excesses  which  distinguished  the  revolution  were  chargeable  more 
upon  the  anti-revolutionary  tyrants,  than  upon  the  revolutionary 
populace. 


THE  ETERNAL  IVIEDDLERS. 


Gould  anything  have  been  more  peaceful,  more  orderly,  more  noble, 
than  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  reformers  ?  They  have  effected  a  re- 
volution almost  entirely  without  shedding  of  blood.  They  have 
effected  a  revolution  without  a  single  execution.  They  have  organized 
a  government,  they  have  framed  a  constitution,  and  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  in  the  ablest  and  most  unexceptionable  manner 
imaginable.  They  have  conducted  themselves  peaceably  towards  all 
foreign  powers.     They  have  shown  respect  to  what  are  considered  the 


spiritual  rights  of  the  Pope.  They  have  set  an  example  to  reformers 
of  all  lands.  Yet  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  despots  towards  these 
noble  and  exemplary  reformers  1  They  are  gathering  together  their 
forces,  and  preparing  for  an  attack  on  them.  They  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  annihilating  the  Italian  Republic,  and  forcing  on  the 
emancipated  people,  an  hateful  and  worn  out  tyranny. 

By  and  by  we  shall  hear  of  revolutionary  cruelties.  The  Italian 
reformers,  driven  to  extremities  by  the  armed  and  insolent  interposition 
of  foreigners,  will  find  themselves  surrounded  with  priestly  and  aris- 
tocratic plotters  in  their  own  cities,  and  will  feel  themselves,  or  consider 
themselves,  under  the  necessity  of  imprisoning  and  executing  those 
traitorous  plotters.  The  newspapers  of  England  will  then  begin  to 
ring  with  the  tale  of  revolutionary  horrors,  and  democratic  murders ; 
when  in  truth  the  horrors  and  the  murders  will  be  really  aristocratic. 
So  long  as  Democracy  has  been  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  unmolested, 
it  has  moved  like  an  angel  of  light,  like  a  spirit  from  God.  The 
blood  and  fire,  the  horrors  and  murders  begin  with  the  plottings 
and  crimes  of  aristocrats  and  despots.  It  is  always  thus.  It  was 
thus  in  the  first  revolution  in  France.  It  was  thus  in  the  great  revo- 
lution in  England.  The  Aristocrats  and  despots  play  the  murderer, 
and  then  throw  the  blame  on  the  Democrats.  But  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe  will  understand  things  by  and  by.  And  the 
Aristocrats  and  despots  will  find  it  no  easy  matter,  ere  long,  either  to 
crush  the  new-born  liberties  of  nations,  or  to  father  their  high-bom 
crimes  on  popular  innocence  and  virtue.  There  is  a  day  for  the  death 
of  every  lie  on  earth,  and  for  tlie  triumph  of  every  heaven-born  truth. 
There  is  a  day  for  tlie  death  of  aristocratic  power,  and  for  the  birth 
and  life  of  democratic  rule.  And  the  day  for  all  these  things  draws 
near.  The  royal  and  aristocratic  lies  of  centuries  are  dying,  and  the 
long  buried  truths  of  Democracy  are  rising.  The  world  around  is 
changing.  Its  laws  and  its  institutions  are  all  becoming  new  ;  and 
earth  is  on  the  eve  of  a  glorious  Jubilee.     Amen. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

ON    THE   CHARACTER   OF   GOD    AND   HIS    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE   WORLD. 


QnESTioN  1. — 'If  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  worlds,  the  Father 
and  Friend  of  all  mankind,  is  love,  and  governs  the  world  with  a  view  to  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  would  it  not  appear  that  he  has  made  a  sad 
blunder  of  his  creation  and  government,  considering  the  enormous  amount 
and  extent  of  misery  which  has  existed,  and  still  does  exist,  in  the  world?' 

Ans. — I  think  the  amount  of  misery  existing  in  the  world  compatible  with  the 
belief  that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  Father  and 
Friend  of  mankind.  The  misery  existing  I  regard  as  the  result  of  laws,  or 
principles  of  action,  on  the  part  of  God,  the  operation  of  which,  on  the  tohole,  is 
good,  and  the  temlenc;/  of  which  is  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  hap- 
piness to  the  whole  creation.  It  may  be  the  case,  for  any  thing  I  know,  that  God 
could  not  interfere  to  prevent,  or  to  render  impossible,  the  existence  of  miseri; 
amongst  mankind,  without  lessening  the  amount  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  his 
creatures.  That  God  could  annihilate  misery,  I  firmly  believe ;  but  that  he 
could  annihilate  misery  without  annihilating  happiness  at  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  believe.  That  God  could  annihilate  sin,  I  believe  ;  but  that  he  could  anni- 
hilate sin  without  annihilating  virtue,  or  rendering  virtue  impossible,  I  do 
7iot.  believe.  I  believe  that  pain,  or  suffering,  in  some  degree,  is  insepar- 
able from  beings  of  such  a  nature  as  man.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  man  could  not 
exist  without  pain  or  suft'ering.  It  is  plain,  in  fact,  that  no  living  being  could 
exist  without  pain.  Pain,  in  some  degree,  seems  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  healthy  and  happy  existence,  of  every  thing  that  lives,  espe- 
cially of  man.  The  pain  arising  from  long  rest,  for  instance,  is  necessary  to 
prompt  us  to  that  action  which  is  needful  to  our  physical  development  and 
bodily  strength.  The  pain  arising  from  excessive  exertion  is  necessary,  to  in- 
duce us  to  take  rest,  and  afford  ourselves  an  opportunity  of  renewing  our 
strength.  The  pain  of  hunger  is  necessary  to  tell  us  when  to  eat.  The  pain 
arising  from  fulness  also  is  necessary,  to  tell  us  when  to  cease  eating.  The 
pain  arising  from  burning  is  necessary,  to  tell  us  when  we  are  in  danger  from 
fire;  and  the  pain  of  cold  is  necessary,  to  tell  us  when  we  are  in  danger  from 
excess  of  cold.  The  pain  of  thirst  is  necessary,  to  tell  us  when  our  system  is  in 
want  of  liquid  ?  Other  pains  are  necessary  to  indicate  to  us  inflammation, 
congestion,  dislocation,  distortion,  obstruction,  or  other  existing  derange- 
ments in  our  system.  And  the  difficulty  which  men  experience  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  in  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  protecting  themselves  from, 
the  weather,  and  in  securing  themselves  from  filth  and  vermin  and  disease,  ap- 
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pears  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  stimulate  them  to  action,  to  call  into  exercise 
their  intellectual  powers,  and  thus  to  render  possible  the  enjoyments  which 
result  from  bodily  action  and  spiritual  exercise. 

The  necessity  of  pain  to  the  being  and  welfare  of  mankind  is,  to  my  mind, 
nnquestionable.  Bnt  if  pain  is  essential  to  happiness,  its  existence  is  consis- 
tent with  the  benevolence  or  goodness  of  God.  The  only  remaining  question 
therefore  is,  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  pain  or  suffering  at  present  existing 
be  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God  ?  That  it  is  so,  I  firmly  believe.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is ;  but  the  thing  is  sufficiently  proved 
to  myself  It  appears  very  probable  to  me,  that  if  God  were  to  interfere  to 
prevent,  or  to  render  impossible,  the  suffering  existing  in  society,  he  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  destroy  more  happiness  than  misery,  more  pleasure 
than  pain,  more  virtue  than  vice.  Suppose  he  were  to  interfere  to  prevent 
farther  distress  in  Ireland,  by  raining  down  bread  or  manna  from  heaven,  or 
by  sending  the  Irish  a  supply  of  fowls  for  food  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
he  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  doing  incalculable  mischief,  be  causing  incalcu- 
lable suffering.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  be  encouraging  idleness  among 
the  Irish,  which  would  of  itself  be  a  serious  evil.  He  would  be  teaching  them 
to  expect  supplies  of  food  without  the  exercise  of  their  physical  or  intellectual 
faculties,  and  that  would  be  a  serious  evil.  He  would  be  giving  as  much  to 
the  drunkard  and  profligate,  as  to  the  sober  and  virtuous  ;  and  that  would  be 
a  serious  evil.  He  would  be  rendering  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  prudence, 
economy,  and  skill,  thus  checking  the  supply  of  pleasure  which  such  exercise 
yields ;  and  this  would  be  a  serious  evil.  He  would  be  destroying  the  connec- 
tion existing  between  bad  government  and  national  poverty,  thus  rendering 
men  indifferent  to  the  vices  of  rulers ;  and  that  would  be  a  serious  evil.  He 
would  be  rendering  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  intelligence  in 
illuminating  nations  and  governments ;  and  that  would  be  a  serious  evil.  He 
would  be  taking  an  ay  from  the  earth  the  grand  proofs  of  the  evil  of  selfishness 
in  governments  and  rulers  ;  and  that  would  be  a  serious  evil.  He  would,  in  fact, 
make  void  all  the  laws  of  the  universe,  introduce  perplexity  and  disorder  into 
all  human  affairs,  and  thus  prevent  the  nature  of  man  from  answering  the 
great  ends  for  which  it  was  manifestly  created. 

Again ;  suppose  that  God  were  to  interfere  to  make  all  governors  wise  and 
good  by  immediate  illumination  and  irresistible  inspiration,  he  would,  in  the 
first  place,  be  annihilating  the  moral  nature  of  governors.  He  would,  in  the 
second  place,  be  rendering  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  intellect  and  virtue  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  for  the  illumination  and  reformation  of  Government ; 
and  that  would  be  a  serious  calamity.  He  would,  in  the  next  place,  be  de- 
stroying the  connection  which  at  present  exists  between  national  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  national  calamities;  between  national  intelligence  and  virtue, 
and  national  prosperity  and  happiness  ;  and  that  would  be  a  serious  evil.  Man 
is  so  formed,  that  his  happiness  depends  on  action,  on  the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  his  spiritual  and  physical  faculties, — on  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  his  faculties.  Those  faculties,  however,  can  only  be  called  into  ex- 
ercise, their  action  and  development  can  only  be  secured,  by  such  laws  of 
nature  as  those  at  present  in  force;  by  the  law  especially  which  makes  man 
liable  to  pain,  and  thus  creates  the  necessiti/  for  exercise.  And  though  there 
were  in  a  man  a  continual  tendency  to  exertion,  there  would  still  be  no  scope, 
no  opening  for  regular  and  continued  exertion,  if  there  wore  no  such  thing  as 
difficulty,  no  liability  to  pain.  Man  would  be  utterly  miserable  with  such  a 
nature  as  his  present  one,  if  there  were  no  necessity  for  perpetual  labour,  for 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  exertion.  The  annihilation  of  what  men  gen- 
erally call  evil,  would  itself  be  evil :  it  would  destroy  the  relation  or  adaptation 
of  man  to  the  universe,  and  of  the  universe  to  man.  It  would  annihilate  the 
harmony  at  present  existing  between  man  and  the  universe.  If  evil  or  diffi- 
culty, or  the  necessity  for  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  effort  were  destroyed, 
and  the  nature  of  man  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is,  man's  misery  would  be  in- 
finitely greater  than  under  present  arrangements.  The  annihilation  of  what 
men  in  general  call  evil, — such  a  change  in  the  laws  of  the  universe  as  would 
render  evil,  imperfection,  or  pain  impossible,  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  calam- 
ities ;  would  be  the  annihilation  of  all  possibility  of  virtue,  happiness,  or  enjoy- 
ment. Man,  with  a  desire  for  action,  and  nothing  to  do,  would  be  miserable  ; 
and  man,  without  desire  for  action,  would  not  be  a  man  at  all,  but  a  mere  un- 
conscious blank. 

I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  reference  to  the  relation  in  which 
parents  stand  to  their  children.  Parents  could  prevent  their  children  from 
stealing,  by  locking  them  up  in  a  room  where  there  was  nothing  to  steal. 
They  could  prevent  them  from  lying,  by  sealing  their  lips,  or  cutting  out  their 
tongues,  and  thus  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  speak.  They  could  pre- 
vent them  from  quai'relling,  by  keeping  each  child  apart  by  itself.  They 
might  prevent  them  from  eating  too  much  perhaps,  by  measuring  them  out 
their  food  in  fixed  quantities.  They  could  prevent  them  from  becoming 
drunkards,  by  keeping  them  out  of  the  way  of  intoxicating  drinks.  They 
could  prevent  them  from  suffering,  by  making  them  insensible,  and  taking 
away  their  lives.  But  parents,  in  curing  or  preventing  vice  and  suffering  in 
their  children  by  such  means  as  these,  would  also  be  preventing  virtue  and 
enjoyment.  In  other  words,  they  would  be  doing  more  evil  than  good.  They 
would,  by  preventing  vice  and  misery  by  such  means  as  these,  be  giving  less 
proof  of  benevolence  and  wisdom,  than  by  leaving  their  children  to  their  own 
understanding  and  choice,  contenting  themselves  with  instructing,  admonish- 
ing, and  chastising  them  in  their  usual  way.    So  with  God.    He  could,  if  he 


would,  cure  evil  and  annihilate  suffering  at  once  by  changing  the  great  laws 
of  the  universe  and  destroying  man's  nature ;  but  in  adopting  such  a  course 
he  would  be  showing  less  wisdom  or  benevolence,  than  by  doing  as  he  does. 

It  is  best,  in  my  judgment,  for  parents  to  grant  a  considerable  amount  of 
liberty  to  their  children.  It  is  best,  in  my  judgment,  for  parents  to  leave  their 
children,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  own  reflections, — to  leave  them  to  learn 
good  and  evil  by  their  own  experience, — to  leave  them  in  such  a  condition, 
that  their  happiness  or  misery,  their  prosperity  or  adversity,  their  life  or 
death,  shall  depend  on  their  own  proceedings.  To  leave  children  thus  to  their 
liberty  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  best,  the  wisest  course,  that  benevolence  can 
adopt, — the  course,  on  the  whole,  most  conducive  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  children.  And  so  with  respect  to  God.  It  is  best,  in  my  judgment,  for 
God,  both  to  perpetuate  the  existing  laws  of  the  universe,  and  to  refuse  to  in- 
terfere with  the  regular  operation  of  those  laws.  It  is  kindest  in  God,  in  my 
judgment,  to  grant  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty  to  his  children, — to  leave 
them  to  learn  wisdom  and  virtue  by  experience,  and  to  allow  their  happiness 
or  misery,  their  life  or  death,  to  depend  on  their  own  proceedings.  If  God  so 
order  matters  as  to  place  plenty  and  health  and  enjoyment  within  men'a 
reach, — if  he  so  order  matters  that,  provided  men  will  exert  their  intellectual, 
their  moral  and  their  physical  powers,  they  shall  do  well,  it  is  enough.  And 
in  this  way  he  has  ordered  matters,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  That  is  to  say, 
he  has  so  ordered  matters,  that  if  men  in  general  will  do  their  duty,  they  may 
be  as  happy  as  they  need  to  be; — as  happy  as  their  nature  will  allow. 

But  you  will  remind  me,  perhaps,  that  though  God  has  so  ordered  things 
that  if  men  in  general  will  do  their  duty  they  may  be  happy,  he  has  not  so 
ordered  things  that  every  individual  m.%y  secure  happiness  by  doing  his  duty, 
when  others  neglect  their  duty.  You  may  remind  me,  that  a  man's  welfare  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  conduct  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself, — that  the  in- 
diLstrious  may  suffer  from  the  idle,  the  sober  from  the  drunken,  the  benevo- 
lent from  the  malignant.  But  I  ask.  Would  it  be  well  to  destroy  the  connection, 
which  exists  between  one  man's  conduct  and  another  man's  lot, — between 
one  man's  vice  and  other  men's  sufferings,  or  between  one  man's  virtue  and 
other  men's  enjoyment  or  prosperity !  Would  the  world  be  happier  if  such 
connection  were  destroyed  ?  Would  it  lie  better  to  limit  the  influence  of  every 
man's  conduct  to  himself?  Would  it  be  well  to  make  it  impossible  for  men  to 
aid  or  injure,  to  bless  or  curse,  to  comfort  or  torture  one  another  1  In  my 
opinion  it  would  not.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  serious  evil.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  of  ^;uch  a  change  ?  1  answer.  The  annihilation  of  all  the 
delightful  emotions  of  benevolence  and  gratitude ;  the  cessation  of  all  kind 
offices,  of  all  that  interchange  of  love  and  blessing,  which  makes  up  so  much  of 
the  richest  and  highest  enjoyment  of  life.  The  interest  of  a  mother  in  her 
child,  of  a  husband  in  his  wife,  of  a  friend  in  his  friend,  and  of  every  man  in 
his  brother  man,  would  be  lost,  if  no  one  had  the  power  of  aiding,  comforting 
and  blessing  others.  One  half,  two  thirds  of  man's  nature  would  be  useless. 
His  life  and  joy  would  be  more  than  half  extinct. 

View  it  in  another  light.  If  I  were  never  in  danger  from  other  people's 
ignorance  or  errors,  I  should  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  to  enlighten  and 
instruct  them.  If  I  were  never  in  danger  of  suffering  from  other  men's  vices, 
I  should  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  to  reform  them.  If  men  derived  no  ad- 
vantage, and  if  they  saw  no  prospect  of  deriving  any  advantage,  from  other 
men's  knowledge  and  virtue,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  to 
enlighten  and  reform  men.  If  no  one  were  to  suffer  from  our  ignorance,  the 
necessary  efforts  would  not  be  made  for  our  instruction.  If  no  one  were  to 
suffer  from  our  vices,  men  would  never  exert  themselves  sufficiently  for  our 
reformation.  And  this,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  serious  e\-il.  Whatever 
should  destroy  the  necessity  for  intellectual  and  moral  exertion  on  the  part  of 
mankind, — whatever  should  remove  the  stimulus  to  intellectual  and  moral 
activity  on  the  part  of  mankind,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  incalculable 
injury,  an  unspeakable  loss  to  mankind.  Men's  spiritual  strength,  men's  spi- 
ritual excellence,  men's  spiritual  enjoyment,  men's  highest  and  purest  and 
holiest  pleasures,  are  the  result  of  intellectual  and  moral  exertion.  Intellectual 
and  moral  exertion  are  essential  to  man's  perfection  and  well-being  in  all 
respects.  The  misery  and  vice  at  present  existing  in  society,  or  at  least,  the 
existence  of  such  laws  as  render  the  existence  of  such  vice  and  misery  possible, 
seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  secure  that  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral,  as 
well  as  that  amount  of  physical  and  general  activity,  which  is  essential  to  the 
free  and  full  development  of  men's  faculties,  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature, 
and  the  fulness  of  man's  bliss. 

I  may  be  reminded  that  many  individuals  are  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  laws  at. 
present  in  force  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  universe.  But  may  I  not  ask,  whe- 
therastill  greater  number  of  individu.als  would  not  be  sacrificed  by  a  clianoa  in 
those  laws.  I  see  so  many,  and  such  striking  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  (lod  in  the  present  laws  of  the  universe, — I  have  also  found,  upon  in- 
vestigation, so  many  things  to  be  good  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  evil,,  and 
so  many  operations  to  be  beneficent  which  at  fii-st  appe,u-ed  to  be  hurtful ;  and 
I  see  so  many  things  at  present  to  be  good  in  their  tendency,  which  to  many 
appear  to  be  evil,  that  I  should  not  be  forward  to  believe  that  God  could  anni- 
hilate, by  iiny  irregular  interposition,  any  portion  of  the  evil  at  present  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  without  creating  a  greater  amount  of  evil  in  some  other  way, 
or  preventing  or  annihilating  a  greater  amount  of  good.  5Iy  conviction  is, 
that  God  has  done  the  best  for  the  world  that  he  could ;— that  he  could  not,  in. 
the  nature  of  things,  render  the  existing  amount  of  evil  impossiblf,  without 
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changing  for  the  worse  the  laws  of  the  anirerse  and  of  human  natnre,  and  that 
the  only  remedy  for  prevailing  evil  and  wretchedness  ia,  increased  exertion  on 
our  part,  in  order,  first,  to  perfect  our  own  knowledge  and  virtue,  and,  secondly, 
to  improve  the  minds  and  characters  of  our  fellow  men.  If  we  do  our  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  creatures,  wo  shall  reap  proportionate  advantage 
ourselves,  and  our  fellow  creatures  will  reap  proportionate  advantage  as  well. 
If  mankind  in  general  will  do  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  they 
will  reap  the  highest  possible  advantage,  and  secure  all  necessary  enjoyment, 
— they  will  secure  all  the  happiness  of  which  their  nature  is  capable.  And  if 
men  generally  will  not  do  their  duty,  it  would  still  be  unwise  or  unkind  in  God 
to  interfere  to  change  the  laws  of  the  universe,  or  the  laws  of  human  natnre. 
It  would  still  be  unwise  or  unkind  in  God  to  annihilate  the  human  race,  or  to 
change  man's  physical  or  moral  constitution.  If  men  will  not  do  their  duty, — 
if  men  will  not  be  wise  and  virtuous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  act  so  as  to  involve 
themselves  and  each  other  in  wretchedness,  it  is  still  most  wise  and  most  kind 
in  God  to  allow  them  to  sufter,  to  allow  them  even  to  experience  the  amount 
of  suffering  ivhich  they  at  present  experience,  and  to  allow  that  suffering  to 
remain  and  even  increase,  till  it  produce  its  natural  effect,  namely,  the  instruc- 
tion and  reformation,  the  illumination  and  salvation  of  mankind. 

You  will  see  from  whati  have  said,  that  I  look  on  the  permission  of  what  is 
generally  called  evil,  as  a  proof  of  God's  goodness — that  I  regard  the  laws, 
which  render  misery  possible,  as  the  effect  of  infinite  wisdom  and  unbounded 
love, — that  I  consider  those  natural  laws  which  render  misery  inevitable,  when 
men  neglect  to  do  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  the  best  and 
surest  means  of  curing  such  neglect,  and  of  urging  them  into  such  a  course,  as 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  conduct  them  to  their  highest  perfection  and 
their  fullest  enjoyment  of  life. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  this  subject  as  I  would  wish  ;  but  I  have  said  sufficient 
perhaps  to  explain  my  own  views, — to  make  manifest  to  you  the  light  in  which 
I  regard  the  sufferings  at  present  prevailing  in  the  world,  and  those  laws  of 
man's  nature  and  of  the  universe  at  large,  which  render  the  existence  of  so 
much  suffering  possible. 

Ques.  2. — '  If  God  acts  on  principles  of  strict  equity,  making  every  man  answer" 
able  for  his  own  conduct,  and  for  his  own  conduct  alone ;  neither  allowing  the 
son  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor  the  father  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
son,  does  it  appear  to  you  a  principle  of  strict  equity,  that  God  should  create 
man,  subject  to  the  fearful  chance  of  making  himself  miserable  through  his 
own  misconduct,  while  man  certainly  has  never  agreed  to  be  created  subject 
to  such  a  risk  ?  And  does  not  the  fact  of  parents  entailing  disease  and  misery 
upon  their  offspring  through  their  own  misconduct,  seemingly  contradict  the 
statement,  that '  God  does  not  allow  the  son  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  Father.' ' 

Ans. — Your  second  question  is  a  double  one.  It  contains  besides,  a  non 
sequitur.  The  preamble  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  question :  it  is  an 
introduction  to  the  second  question  only.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  two  ques- 
tions included  under  number  2  separately,  and  consider  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand. 

You  ask,  '  Does  it  appear  to  you  a  principle  of  strict  equity,  for  God  to  create 
man  subject  to  the  fearful  chance  of  making  himself  miserable  through  his 
own  misconduct,  while  man  has  certainly  never  agreed  to  be  created  subject 
to  such  a  risk  X  I  answer,  it  does.  God  has  created  me  subject  to  the  fearfal 
chance  of  making  myself  miserable  by  my  own  misconduct ;—  he  has  made  me 
subject  to  this  chance  without  consultinr/  me,  without  receiving  my  consent  ;* 
but  in  doing  this  he  has  not,  in  my  judgment,  been  guilty  either  of  injustice 
or  unkindness.  He  has  created  me  subject  to  the  fearful  chance  of  making 
myself  miserable  by  my  own  misconduct ; — he  has  made  me  subject  to  laws, 
the  natural  tendency  of  which  is,  if  I  break  them,  to  make  me  unhappy.  But  he 
has  still,  in  my  judgment,  done  me  no  injustice.  He  has  still,  in  my  judgment, 
shown  me  no  unkindness.  He  has  shown  me,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the 
greatest  possible  kindness.  The  laws  under  which  he  has  placed  me  are  most 
wise  and  good.  Their  tendency,  if  I  obey  them,  is  to  make  me  exceedingly 
happy.  Their  tendency  is  to  make  all  men  happy ;  to  secure  to  all  the  great- 
est amount  and  the  greatest  variety  of  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Even  when  they  cause  pain,  they  cause  it  only  as  a  means  to  pleasure.  And 
they  cause  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  induce  us  to  pursue  the  course  which 
conducts  to  pleasure.  The  tendency  of  all  things  is  to  pleasure,  to  enjoyment. 
God  has  done  wisely  then  in  creating  me.  He  has  acted  most  kindly.  He  has 
placed  me  under  arrangements  which  appear  to  me  the  most  wise  and  benefi- 
cent. He  has  placed  me  in  such  circumstances  as  to  secure  to  me  an  incalcu- 
lably greater  amount  of  enjoyment  than  of  pain ;  of  good  than  of  evil.  Though 
he  has  made  it  possible  for  mc  to  make  myself  miserable  by  my  own  miscon- 
duct, he  has  made  it  possible  for  mc  to  make  myself  happy  by  my  own  good 
conduct.  He  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  make  myself  far  more  happy  by 
my  good  conduct,  than  miserable  by  my  bad  conduct.  And  he  has  made  me 
subject  to  the  chance  of  making  myself  miserable  by  my  own  misconduct,  not 
out  of  any  unkindness  ;  not  out  of  any  indifference  to  my  welfare ;  but,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  within  my  reach  a  state  ot  higher 
perfection,  and  richer  enjoyment,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  attainable. 
If  God  had  made  me  subject  to  the  terrible  chance  of  making  myself  miserable 

*  Of  course,  if  a  being  be  created  at  all,  it  must  be  created  without  its  con- 
sent. But  it  ought  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  no  man  is  obliged  to  continue 
in  existence.    Every  man  living  can  cease  to  exist,  if  he  chooses. 


by  my  own  misconduct  unnecessarily,  the  case  would  have  been  different :  I 
should  then  have  considered  that  God  had  acted  unkindly ;  and  all  unkindness 
in  God  would  be  injustice.  If  God  could  have  made  me  as  happy  as  I  now  am, 
without  subjecting  me  to  the  terrible  chance  of  being  made  miserable  by  my 
omi  misconduct,  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  do  so.  If  God  could  have 
created  as  much  happiness  as  at  present  exists  in  the  world,  without  making  suf- 
fering or  misery  possible,  and  had  refused  to  do  so, — if  there  had  been  no  neces- 
sity on  the  part  of  God  to  make  possible  the  suffering  which  at  present  exists  in 
the  world, — if  the  liability  of  mankind  to  such  suffering  had  not  been  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  create  or  render  possible  that  amount  ot  enjoyment  and  hap- 
piness which  at  present  exists  in  the  world,  I  should  have  thought  it  unjustva. 
God  to  make  such  suffering  possible.  In  other  words,  if  God  could  have  cre- 
ated all  possible  enjoyment  and  happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  all 
suffering  impossible,  I  should  have  thought  it  unkind  and  unjust  in  God  not 
to  do  so.  But  my  conviction  is,  that  no  such  thing  was  possible ;  that  liability 
to  suffering  was  inevitable ;  that  suffering  could  have  been  rendered  impossible 
only  by  rendering  the  existence  of  the  living  universe  itself  impossible.  My 
conviction  is,  that  God  has  allowed  no  chance  of  evil  that  he  could  possibly 
prevent  without  preventing  at  the  same  time  greater  chances  of  enjoyment 
and  of  blessing.  My  belief  is,  that  God  has  made  me  in  the  best  way  he  could, 
and  placed  me,  all  things  considered,  in  the  best  possible  circumstances,  under 
the  wisest  and  kindest  arrangements,  under  the  most  perfect  and  beneficent 
laws,  and  that  he  has,  in  creating  me,  manifested  unbounded  wisdom  and  un- 
bounded love.  My  conviction  is,  that  my  existence,  iu  the  circumstances  iu 
which  I  am  placed,  and  with  the  nature  with  which  I  am  endowed,  is  a  great, 
an  inestimable  blessing. 

And  I  may  add ;  my  conviction  is,  that  I  cannot,  even  by  my  own  miscon- 
duct, make  my  misery  greater  than  my  happiness,  my  suffering  greater  than 
my  enjoyment,  my  pain  greater  than  my  ipleasures,  taking  into  account  the 
whole  of  my  existence.  My  conviction  is,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid, 
the  most  miserable  and  wicked  of  mankind  have,  taking  the  whole  of  their 
existence  into  consideration,  a  far  greater  amount  of  enjoyment  than  of  suffer- 
ing, of  happiness  than  of  misery,  of  pleasure  than  of  pain. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  tor  a  man's  sufferings  to  be  greater  than  hia  enjoy- 
ments for  any  considerable  period.  Man  is  so  formed,  that  suffering  so  great 
as  to  render  his  life  a  burden,  soon  brings  his  life  to  a  close. 

It  is  my  conviction, — the  facts  which  I  observe  in  the  world  around  mc,  the 
facts  which  I  observe  in  connection  with  the  existence  of  my  fellow  creatures, 
produce  the  conviction, — that  when  man  has  so  deranged  his  faculties  and 
depraved  his  character,  as  to  render  his  sufferings  much  greater  than  his  enjoy- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time,  to  render  his  return  to  better  courses,  and  his 
restoration  to  rich  and  high  enjoyments,  impossible,  he  ceases  to  exist.  God 
has  established  a  law,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  men 
to  live,  after  they  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  virtuously  and 
happily.  And  God  has  established  another  law,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  secures 
to  those  who  live  wisely  and  well,  and  who  in  consequence  of  thus  living  wisely 
and  well,  render  themselves  happy,  the  blessing  of  immortality.  In  other  words, 
God  has  so  arranged  matters,  that  the  men  who  make  themselves  incurably 
wicked  and  miserable,  cease  to  be ;  and  while  those  who  make  themselves 
virtuous  and  happy,  live  on  in  bliss  for  ever. 

God's  conduct  is  such  therefore,  as  to  give  me  unbounded  satisfaction.  His 
conduct  justifies  itself  to  my  reason,  my  judgment,  my  conscience.  In  creat- 
ing me  subject  to  the  terrible  chance  of  making  myself  miserable  by  my  own 
misconduct,  he  has  not,  in  myjudgment,  been  guilty  of  any  injustice  whatever, 
in  creating  me  subject  to  this  terrible  chance  he  has,  in  myjudgment,  when 
the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  intentions,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  arc  taken 
into  the  account,  given  evidence,  given  fullest  demonstration,  in  fact,  that  he 
is  infinite  in  wisdom  and  in  love  and  has  done  all  things  wisely  and  well. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  mc  to  add,  that  I  believe  that  God  has  acted  on  the 
same  principle  towards  all  men  ; — that  he  is  no  more  chargeable  with  iniquity 
in  making  others  subject  to  the  terrible  chance  of  making  themselves  miserable, 
than  he  is  for  making  me  subject  to  that  terrible  chance. 

I  may  however  add,  that  the  chance  of  which  you  speak,  of  making  ourselves 
miserable  by  our  own  misconduct,  is  not  so  terrible  as  you  appear  to  imagine. 
It  is  certainly  not  so  terrible,  as  the  chance,  the  possibility,  the  reasonable  pro- 
spect, nay,  the  certain  prospect,  if  we  chose  to  be  faithful  to  our  nature,  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  happy  by  our  own  good  conduct. 

I  may  also  add,  that  in  my  judgment,  men  are  so  made,  that  they  naturally, 
on  the  whole  prefer  virtue  to  vice,  good  to  evil,  knowledge  to  ignorance,  and 
truth  to  error.  God  has  made  us,  it  is  true,  with  a  power  to  do  evil.  He  has 
placed  us  too,  in  circumstances  of  trial ;  exposed  us  to  temptations.  But  he 
has,  in  my  judgment,  both  given  us  good  and  godlike  natures,  and  placed 
us  in  circumstances  of  trial  with  a  view  to  our  greater  perfection  and  richer 
enjoyment.  That  which  is  imperfect  in  our  nature,  and  apparently  evU  in  our 
lot,  was,  in  my  opinion,  inevitable  from  the  beginning.  While  that  which  is 
good  and  godlike  in  our  nature,  and  cheering  and  joyotis  in  our  circurnstanes, 
is  truly  tlie  work  of  God, — is  the  result  of  his  good  will,  the  fruit  of  his  bene- 
volent purpose  towards  us.  And  so  far  as  that  which  is  imperfect  in  our 
nature,  and  }minful  in  our  lot,  is  the  result  of  God's  purpose  or  intention,  it  is 
itself  good,  being  necessary  to  a  higher  good  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
attained,  and  conducive  to  a  state  of  spiritual  perfection  and  elevated  enjoy- 
ment that  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


MK.  WICKSTEED. 

Mr.  Wicksteed  leaves  himself  open  to  the  worst  snspicions.  He  jnstifie.? 
me  in  believing,  that  he  wilfully  and  wickedly  fabricated  the  story  which 
Mr.  Aspland  put  in  circulation  at  Sheffield.  He  oifers  no  explanation  whatever. 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  myself,  that  no  two  men  ever  called  upon  him  to 
tell  him  any  such  story  as  the  one  he  told  to  ilr.  Aspland.  That  Mr.  Broad- 
ient  never  called  upon  him  is  absolutely  certain.  And  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  any  one  would  call  on  Mr.  Wicksteed  under  Mr.  Broadbenfs  Hame.  If 
any  two  persons  did  call  on  Mr.  Wicksteed  for  the  purpose  which  he  specifies, 
how  is  it  that  Mr.  Wicksteed  cannot  find  them  out  ?  How  is  it  that  the  diffi- 
cnlty  in  which  Mr.  Wicksteed  is  placed,  does  not  bring  those  parties  to  light  ? 
If  two  persons  did  call  on  Mr.  Wicksteed,  as  he  says,  why  do  they  not,  if  they 
have  any  regard  for  Mr.  Wicksteed's  reputation,  come  forth  and  show  them- 
selves, and  clear  Mr.  Wicksteed's  character  \ 

Mr.  Wicksteed  says,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  Mr.  Joshua  Broadbent 
was  one  of  those  two  persons  !  If  Mr.  Joshua  Broadbent  had  been  one,  his 
regard  for  Mr.  Wicksteed  would  have  induced  him  long  ago  to  have  relieved 
Sir.  Wicksteed's  character  from  suspicion.  Mr.  Broadbent  is  known,  and  has 
long  been  known,  as  lifriend  to  Mr.  Wicksteed,  and  as  a  friend  to  Mr.  Wick- 
steed's principles.  But  suppose  Mr.  Broadbent  had  been  one,  who  was  the 
other  I  Cannot  lie  be  found  i  If  the  two  parties  were  altogether  unlnoicn  to 
Mr.  Wicksteed,  why  did  he  enter  into  conversation  with  them  on  such  a  sul)- 
ject !  AVhy  did  he  not  ask  their  names,  and  ascertain  their  character  before 
entering  into  particulars  with  them  ?  View  the  matter  on  what  side  you  will, 
you  are  still  compelled  to  believe  that  ilr.  Wicksteed  fabricated  the  story. 

At  first,  my  impression  was,  that  Mr.  Wicksteed  had  fabricated  the  story  in 
a  dream, — a  waking  dream  of  course  :  but  still  in  a  dream.  But  since  then  he 
has  compelled  me  to  fear,  and  almost  to  believe,  that  he  fabricated  the  story 
awake  and  wilfully,  and  told  it  for  a  low  and  malignant  purpose. 

I  sent  Mr.  Wicksteed  the  PEOPLE  containing  my  last  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  Mr.  Wicksteed  writes  to  say  that  he  destroyed  the  PEOPLE  without 
reading  the  document  referred  to.  My  orthodox'  opponents  act  in  this  way. 
The  iu&mous  Sebdos  destroyed  my  publications,  and  recommended  others  to 
do  so ;  and  Mr.  Aspland  preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  con- 
tended that  burning  heterodox  tracts,  was  no  good  proof  that  orthodoxy  was 
tme.  I  wish  Mr.  Wicksteed's  spite  against  the  PEOPLE,  could  prove  him  in- 
nocent. 

Some  think  I  have  said  enough  on  this  subject,  and  that  now  I  should  let 
the  matter  drop.  Bat  if  Mr.  Wicksteed  be  innocent,  I  will  bring  his  inno- 
cence to  light ;  and  if  he  be  guilty,  I  will  bring  biTn  to  repentance,  if  possible. 

3tE.  EVAXS  AND  THE   POTTERS'  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. 

1  have  received  a  number  of  communications  again,  respecting  Mr.  Evans ; 
some  from  Manchester,  some  from  StaflFordshire,  and  some  from  other  places, 
all  representing  Mr.  Evans  as  a  man  entirely  unworthy  of  trust.  And  as  I  have 
learned  that  Mr.  Evans,  or  one  of  his  frienis,  has  been  actually  making  use  of 
my  People  unknown  to  me,  by  getting  their  advertisements  enclosed  inside 
the  copies  supplied  by  my  London  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  more  efi'ectually 
imposing  upon  my  readers,  I  feel  bound,  once  more,  to  warn  my  readers 
against  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  him. 

I  have  received  several  communications  from  George  Turner,  of  Stoke. 
George  Tomer  I  have  known  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  all  cases  I  have 
found  him  a  truthful,  straightforward,  and  trustworthy  man.  He  may  have 
his  equals  ;  but  in  regard  for  truth  and  uprightness,  he  has  no  superiors,  I 
believe.  One  of  his  communications  is  of  great  length  : — too  long  for  insertion 
in  The  People  ;  but  I  must  give  the  substance  of  it. 

He  tells  W.  Evans  that  he  has  been  too  leniently  treated  by  the  editor  of 
The  People.  After  exposing  the  false  logic  used  by  Mr.  Evans  in  the  Exami- 
ner, and  his  craftiness  in  diverting  the  attention  of  his  readers  from  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  to  other  matters,  he  proceeds  to  state  a  number  of 
&cts.  He  first  contradicts  Mr.  Evans'  boastful  statement  respecting  his  making 
the  laws  and  forming  the  scheme  of  the  Potter's  Emigration  Society;  he 
acknowledges  that  he  has  done  something,  but  adds,  that  he  has  been  (rell 
paid  for  it ;  while  others  have  done  their  share,  both  of  labour,  writing,  and 
thinking,  and  never  received  a  farthing. 

W.  Evans  stated,  in  one  of  his  communications,  that  he  had  raised  the  price 
of  potting  industry  at  least  2.5  per  cent  beyond  the  general  price  paid  in  1842. 
Air.  Turner  replies,  that  if  this  statement  had  been  made  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  where  the  facts  of  the  case  were  not  known,  Mr.  Evans  would 
only  be  chargeable  with  telling  falsehoods  :  but  that  in  making  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  Potteries,  where  every  Potter  may  give  him  the  lie,  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  as  reckless  of  consequences,  as  he  is  regardless  of  truth. 

Mr.  Tamer  proceeds  to  notice  the  'votes  of  confidence'  published  by  W. 
Evans  in  the  Ej-arainer,  respecting  which  he  states,  first,  that  at  the  Tunstall 
Lodge,  there  were  only  tweice  individuals  present  when  the  vole  was  passed  ; 
that  at  Longport  there  were  only  three  ;  that  Mr.  Evans  himself  took  the 
vote,  ready  written,  to  Burskm  ;  and  that  at  Stoke,  from  which  one  of  those 
votes  is  said  to  have  emanated,  there  has  not  been  a  meeting  of  the  Lodge  for 
eighteen  months;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  neither  Lodge  nor  Committee  at 
Stoke,  though  there  are  stiU  a  few  paying  members.    Such  are  the  votes  of 


confidence  which  Mr.  Evans  puts  forth  as  a  proof  that  the  working  Potters  of 
Staffordshire  are  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Turner  next  states,  that  he  has  made  it  his  business  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Evans'  statement  with  respect  to  the  number  of  members 
formerly  in  the  Society,  and  the  number  of  members  in  the  Society  now,  and 
he  states  that  the  result  is,  that  at  one  time,  the  Society  did  number  near 
IHEEE  THousAsii,  as  I  Stated.  This  was  a  short  time  previous  to  Mr.  Evans 
being  coimected  with  the  Society.  In  reference  to  the  number  of  members 
flow  in  the  Society  in  the  Potteries,  which  one  of  Mr.  Evans'  correspondents 
Stated  to  be  six  hundred,  Mr.  Turner  says,  that  he  is  informed  by  a  member 
of  the  central  Committee,  that  the  receipts  of  the  Society  do  not  reach  five 
pounds  a  week  from  the  whole  of  the  Lodges  in  the  Potteries.  Mr.  Turner 
recommends  the  Lodges  of  the  oat  districts  to  ask  for  returns  from  the 
Pottery  District  to  be  published  weekly,  as  well  as  the  returns  from  the  out 
places.  He  also  states,  that  if  the  men  of  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  elsewhere,  want  to  have  shares  in  the  Potter's  Emigration  Society,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  down  to  the  Potteries,  where  they  may  pur- 
chase any  quantity,  for  a  few  shilUngs  each,  Mr.  Turner  adds,  that  he  has 
heard  of  some  shares  being  offered  at  sixpence  each  ;  and  says  that  he  knows 
parties  that  will  sell  their  paid  up  shares  for  two  or  three  shillings.  Will 
the  people  of  Manchester,  Halifax,  and  Leeds,  continue  to  support  an  Associa- 
tion so  utterly  bankrupt  in  credit  in  the  very  place  in  which  it  originated,  and 
in  which  its  manager  is  best  known  \ 

Mr.  Turner  adds,  that  those  in  the  Potteries  who  continue  to  pay  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  do  not  do  so  becatise  they  have  confidence  in  Jlr,  Evans, 
but,  because  they  believe  the  Society  to  be  a  good  one,  and  believe  that 
W.  Evans  will  not  have  the  management  of  its  affairs  always. 

Mr.  Evans  stated  that  he  circulates  three  thousand  of  the  Examiner  weekly. 
Mr.  Turner  says  he  only  2yrints  two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  he  has  sent  me  a 
report,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  secretary,  in  proof  of  what  he  says.  I  have 
the  report  before  me.  Another  person,  from  a  dift'erent  part  of  the  potteries, 
has  also  sent  me  a  copy  of  this  official  report,  in  which  the  weekly  number  of 
Ejiaminers  printed,  is  put  down  at  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
{To  be  continued.) 

H.  D.  of  Padiham,  will  find  an  answer  to  most  of  his  remarks,  especially 
those  respecting  materialism,  the  resurrection,  ic,  in  late  numbers  of  The 
People. 

In  answer  to  his  remarks  on  the  Deity,  I  may  observe,  that  organization 
may  be  the  cause  of  mind  in  man,  and  not  the  cause  of  mind  in  God.  But  it 
behoves  us  to  be  cautious  what  we  say  respecting  matter,  till  we  learn  some- 
thing more  of  its  nature.  It  would  appear  as  if  matter  itself  was  nothing, 
apart  from  the  wiU  of  God  : — that  that  which  we  call  matter,  with  all  its  infinite 
variety  of  laws,  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  God's  volition.  All  attempts 
to  ascertain  whether  matter  be  any  thing  independent  of  its  appearances,  have 
as  yet  proved  unsuccessful.  The  nature  of  matter,  or  the  substance  of  things, 
eludes  man's  inquiries.  We  do  however  know  this,  that  matter  assumes  an  Infi- 
nite variety  of  forms,  and  that  matter,  in  sorae  of  its  forms,  is  infinitely  dif- 
ferent from  matter  in  others  of  its  forms.  What  a  difi'erence  there  is  between 
gas,  which  is  so  much  lighter  than  the  air  as  to  cause  the  balloon,  with  its 
freight,  to  rise  above  the  clouds,  and  the  mass  of  solid  gold,  too  heavy  to  be 
lifted  by  the  strength  of  man  !  Tet  both  are  called  matter.  Though  one  is 
invisible,  and  the  other  visible  ;  though  one  can  be  felt  by  the  touch,  and  the 
other  cannot ;  though  one  is  lighter  than  air,  and  the  other  heavier  than 
earth ;  though  one  is  of  a  beautiful  coleur,  and  the  other  perfectly  colourless  ; 
though  the  existence  of  one  is  perceived  by  the  mind  only,  and  the  existence 
of  the  other  by  the  senses,  both  are  called  matter.  If  therefore  a  man  should 
question  whether  God  were  material  or  not,  he  might  reasonably  be  borne 
with,  when  matter  is  so  infinitely  various  in  its  forms  and  qualities,  and  when, 
to  say  the  least,  the  grand  constituent  of  matter  is  as  yet  a  subject  of  doubt, 
or  a  dweller  in  the  deep  unfathomable  regions  of  obscurity,  the  unbounded 
spiritual  terra  incognita.  Dr.  Priestley  leaned  to  the  belief  that  God  was 
material.  The  Swedenborgians,  among  whom  are  many  superior  men,  even 
believe  that  the  Deity  bears  the  form  of  a  man. 

My  friend's  idea  of  gas  is  as  spiritual,  as  immaterial,  as  the  ancient  Jewish 
idea  of  spirit.  Indeed,  the  ancient  Jews  appear  to  have  regarded  every 
thing  as  spirit,  that  was  not  visible  or  perceptible  to  the  senses.  That  in  this, 
the  old  Jewish  sense  of  the  word,  God  is  a  spirit,  I  cannot  doubt.  Bat  whe- 
ther spirit  and  matter  be,  in  reality,  one,  or  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  spirit  more  spiritual  than  some  of  those  things  which  are  now  called  mat- 
ter,— whether  there  be  any  spiritual  being  more  spiritual  or  less  material  than 
light,  electricity,  or  other  things  which  are  now  called  matter,  neither  I  nor 
my  friend,  I  imagine,  can  tell.  The  trath  is,  we  know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  real  nature  of  either  spirit  or  matter.  I  grant  that  we  know  as  much 
about  the  nature  of  spirit  as  we  know  about  the  nature  of  matter :  but  we 
know  no  more.  We  only  know  matter  from  its  appearances,  its  motions,  its 
powers,  its  relations  to  us,  its  effects  upon  our  senses':  and  we  know  spirit  in  the 
same  way.  I  know  (iod  from  the  eft'ects  which  he  produces :  I  know  matter 
in  the  same  way.  The  inner  natures  of  all  things  are  hidden.  The  constituent 
elements  of  all  things  still  dwell  in  the  dark.  And  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  us  in  all  our  discussions,  conversations,  and  disqui-sition.?,  whether  on 
philosophical  or  theological  subjects. 
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My  friend  asis,' If  man's  reason  be  only  an  improvement  on  the  sagacity  of 
the  lower  animals,  why  did  not  God  give  to  lower  animals  a  revelation  suited 
to  their  several  eapacities  ?'  I  answer,  first,  that  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
said  that  man's  reason  is  only  an  improvement  on  the  sagacity  of  the  lower 
animals.  I  answer,  secondly,  that  God  lias,  in  my  opinion,  given  the  lower 
animals  a  revelation  suited  to  their  several  capacities. 

My  friend  says,  '  reason  in  us  is  the  ground-work  of  revelation.'  I  do  not 
exactly  understand  him.  Eeason,  in  the  sense  of  hiowledye,  is  the  result  of 
revelation,  or  is  revelation.  Reason,  in  the  sense  of  an  intellectual  faculty,  is  the 
recipient  of  revelation, — that  to  which  God  reveals  himself,  and  reveals  all 
truth.  Eevelation  means  simply,  the  unveiling  of  truth.  All  unveiling  of 
truth,  whether  to  man  or  to  lower  animals,  is  revelation.  That  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  is  nnveiled  to  lower  animals, — or,  in  other  words,  that  lower 
animals  have  imparted  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  is  certain. 
And  if  revelation  means  the  unveiling  of  truth,  or  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge, then  revelation  is  granted  to  the  lower  animals,  and  the  lower  animals 
enjoy  a  revelation  suited  to  their  several  capacities.  Enough  is  revealed  to 
all  animals  to  enable  them  to  answer  the  end  of  their  existence. 

My  friend  says, '  man's  reason  enables  him  to  be  progressive  ;  why  not  the 
reason  of  lower  animals  enable  tlie7n  to  be  progressive  also  V  I  answer,  it  does. 
I  know  no  animal  but  what  is  progressive.  A  dog  will  make  progress  in 
knowledge  for  years ;  the  horse,  for  a  still  longer  period,  and  the  elephant  for 
a  longer  period  still.    The  saying  of  Young — 

'  Their  little  all  flows  in  at  once  ; 
In  ages,  they  no  more  could  know. 
Or  do,  or  suffer,  or  enjoy,' 
.is  not  true.     Their  little  all  does  not  flow  in  at  once.    Is  or  does  their  power  of 
action  and  enjoyment  come  at  once  to  perfection.    Even  the  pig  can  be  taught 
iresh  lessons  and  fresh  tricks  for  years,  and  the  elephant  for  tens  of  years. 

My  friend  says,  '  if  man's  reason,  and  the  virtuous  use  of  it,  entitles  him  to 
heaven,  why  not  the  virtuous  use  of  the  reason  of  animals  entitle  them  to  hea- 
ven also  V  The  question  is  more  easily  asked  tban  answered.  I  may  however 
observe,  that  in  my  judgment,  man  differs  from  other  animals,  not  only  in 
degree,  but  in  kind.  .  I  do  not  believe  that  the  lower  animals  are,  properly 
speaking,  either  religtovs  or  virtuous.  The  religious  faculty  and  religious 
feeling,  the  moral  faculty  and  moral  feeling,  and  some  other  faculties  and  feel- 
ings, appear  to  me  to  be  peculiar  to  man.  Man  is  plainly,  in  my  judgment,  a 
kind  of  being  by  himself.  And  though  there  is  much  of  mystery  connected 
with  his  being,  and  with  his  present  position  on  earth,  I  cannot  question  but 
that  the  end  or  design  of  his  existence,  is  something  different  from  that  of  any 
other  creature.  My  friend  however  will  agree  with  me,  I  imagine,  that  we 
know  not  all  things.  God  has  secrets  which  he  has  not  yet  revealed,  and  pur- 
poses, even  with  respect  to  ourselves,  which  he  has  only  revealed  in  part. 

My  friend  thinks,  '  th«t  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  my  views  of  man's 
soul  compatible  with  religion,  or  with  the  views  I  hold  of  the  resurrection  and 
judgment.'  My  friend  perhaps  does  not  fully  understand  my  views  as  yet. 
'  Men  have  sometimes  ways  of  reconciling  their  views  on  different  subjects, 
which  others  are  unable  to  imagine  or  conceive,  till  they  are  explained;  and  it 
may  be  so  with  me.  I  never  had  any  intention  of  stating  or  explaining  my 
views  on  the  soul,  judgment,  and  a  future  life,  at  full  length  in  The  People. 
It  was  almost  inadvertently  or  unconsciously  that  I  was  led  to  speak  on  those 
subjects  at  all.  It  was  especially  only  incidenialbj  that  I  named  them,  in 
reply  to  certain  inquiries.  If  I  had  begun  to  publish  on  this  subject,  with  the 
intention  of  explaining  my  views  at  full,  I  should  have  filled  several  sheets  at 
the  outset,  and  then  begun  to  answer  questions  and  notice  difiiculties.  But 
naming  these  matters  incidentally  only,  without  any  intention  of  explaining 
my  views  at  full  length,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  my  readers,  who  are 
strangers,  to  a  great  extent, — to  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  them  imagine, 
— to  my  modes  of  thought  on  these  subjects,  should  fail  to  be  startled  and  per- 
plexed by  my  remarks.  The  day  may  come  for  me  to  state  my  views  at  full 
length,  and  to  show  my  friends,  as  well  as  others,  how  far  I  can  go  in  proving 
the  views  that  I  have  partially  unfolded,  to  be  compatible  both  with  religion 
and  philosophy. 

To.  A.  B.,  Bradford. — I  cannot  say  where  Mr.  John  Hughes  is  at  present 
delivering  his  lectures  on  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  microscope. 

To  B.,  Ireland. —The  road  to  St.  Louis  is  by  New  Orleans  and  up  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  very  unwise  to  go  to  St.  Louis  by  way 
of  New  York.  If  however  you  go  to  St.  Louis  by  New  York,  you  must  go  by 
Erie  (Pennsylvania)  Beaver,  Pittsburgh,  Portsmouth,  (Ohio)  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, (Kentucky)  St.  Louis :  or  go  by  Philadelphia,  Pottsville,  Columbia, 
Harrisburg,  Hollidajsburg,  Johnston,  Pittsburg,  Stubenville,  (Ohio)  Marietta, 
(Ohio)  Parkersburg,  Portsmouth,  (Ohio)  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  (Kentucky^ 
Shawneetown,  St.  Louis.  The  distance  this  way  is  1620  miles.  "The  distance 
by  the  former  is  1840.     Far  better  go  by  New  Orleans. 

To  J.  F. — I  have  never  said  that  I  am  sure  that  man  will  ex^st  in  another 
world.  I  have  merely  said  that  I  believe  he  will,  and  that)  I  see  no  good  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  will.  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  as  to  what  kind 
of  a  being  man  will  be  in  a  future  state.  I  believe  he  will  be  a  nan,  and  will 
he  emploged  as  a  man,  in  promoting  his  own  improvement  and  perfection, 
and  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  his  fellow  men. 


J.  F.  says  that  it  is  evident  to  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  that 
men  are  punished  when  they  disobey  nature's  laws,  but  he  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  the  same  will  happen  in  another  world.  I  see  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  happen  in  another  world,  than  I  do  that  it  happens  in  this. 

To  J.  C.  Brown. — Ohio  and  Illinois  are  promising  States  for  a  marble  and 
stone  mason.  But  all  should  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  frequently  repeated 
about  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  accept  any  job  till  they  can  meet  with 
jobs  to  their  mind. 

I  am  obliged  to  J.  P.  for  his  poetry,  but  I  cannot  engage  to  publish  it. 

The  Black  Plaster  made  by  Mrs.  Walton,  now  201,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 
is  particularly  good  for  swelled  and  inflamed  breasts.  It  has  proved  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  this  way  to  numbers  of  females,  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
relief  from  their  sufferings  in  any  other  way.  The  plaster  can  be  sent  through 
the  post.     Mrs.  Walton  is  in  the  same  house,  but  the  number  is  altered. 

To  J.  S. — Thomas  Wilkinson,  72,  Park  Street,  is  my  agent  for  Derby. 

SmetJiwick,  Feb.  19,  1849. 
SiK, — In  perusing  your  valuable  paper  The  People,  I  saw  a  song  called 
God  Save  the  Poor;'  and  as  Poor  Dick  says  'God  helps  them  that  help  them- 
selves,' I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  the  same  tune,  called  '  Men,  Save  Your- 
selves,' which  if  you  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper,  insert  them ;  if  not, 
commit  them  to  the  flames. 

MEN  !  SATE  YOUESELVES. 
People  throughout  the  land,  join  in  one  social  band, 

And  save  yourselves  ! 
If  you  would  happy  be,  free  from  all  slavery, 
Banish  all  knavery,  and  save  yourselves  ! 
Why  will  you  always  toil,  while  others  take  the  spoil  ? 

Work  for  yourselves ! 
Let  those  who  live  so  high,  work  for  themselves,  or  die  ; 
Tell  them  its  time  to  try, — to  keep  themselves  ! 
Parsons  and  Peers  may  preach,  and  endless  falsehoods  teach ; 

Think  for  yourselves ! 
Still  let  your  watchword  be.  Justice  and  liberty : 
And  toil  unweariedly — to  save  yourselves  ! 

Poor  Bichard. 
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THE  POPULATION  QUESTION. 

A    DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    T.    R.    MALTHUS    AND    J.    BARKER. 


Malthus. — There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  mankind  to  increase 
teyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for  them. 

Barker. — Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  man- 
kind to  increase  beyond  their  power  of  preparing  or  procuring  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  ?  In  other  words,  do  you  mean 
that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  men  to  increase  beyond  the  power 
of  the  earth  to  support  them  ? 

Malthus. — I  mean  that  men  are  so  formed  by  God,  that  if  some 
check  be  not  put  to  their  multiplication,  they  must  necessarily  become 
too  numerous  to  be  able  to  obtain  fi-om  the  earth  sufficient  food  for 
their  support. 

Barker. — That  is  exactly  as  I  understood  you  ;  and  my  conviction 
is,  that  you  are  wrong.  Your  principle  is  very  plausible  :  it  has,  at 
first  sight,  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  and  there  is  much  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favour,  and  much  that  looks  like  proof;  but  the  principle 
is  false  notwithstanding,  in  my  judgment.  I  will  not  lay  before  you 
the  grounds  of  my  disbelief  in  the  principle  just  yet ;  but  I  will  do 
so  shortly.  It  is  enough  for  me,  for  the  present,  as  you  have  not 
yet  advanced  any  argument  in  proof  of  your  principle,  to  declare  my 
dissent. 

Malthus. — But  this  principle,  that  there  is  in  all  animated  life  a 
tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for  it,  is  of 
great  importance  :  it  accounts  for  much  of  that  poverty  and  misery 
observable  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  every  nation,  and 
for  those  repeated  failures  of  the  efforts  of  the  higher  classes  to  relieve 
them. 

Barker. — You  are,  in  my  judgment,  wrong  again.  The  principle 
you  lay  down  does  not  account  for  much  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
observable  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  every  nation.  In 
the  first  place,  mankind,  as  yet,  have  never  increased  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Mankind  have  never  increased  up  to  the  means  of 
subsistence.  There  is  not  a  country  under  heaven  where  the  people 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain,  even  from 
the  soil  of  their  own  country,  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  it  is 
certain  that  mankind  have  never  increased  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence which  the  globe  at  large  is  capable  of  supplying.  Even 
should  it  be  proved  that  the  population  of  any  particular  country  ever 
increased  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  capable  of  being  raised  from 
the  soil  of  that  countrj',  it  would  still  remain  a  fact,  that  in  the  world 
at  large  there  has  always  been  provision  for  incalculably  greater  numbers 
of  men  than  have  hitherto  ever  appeared  on  the  earth.  But  I  repeat, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  country  under  the  whole  heaven  that  has 
ever  had  a  surplus  population,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  There  is  no 
country  that  has  a  surplus  population  now ;  not  a  country  from  the 
soil  of  which  the  inhabitants  might  not  raise  far  more  food  than  is 
necessary  to  their  subsistence.  And  as  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  population  has  never  increased  to  ont-fourth,  nor  even  to  one- 
eighth  the  extent  of  what  the  soil  of  these  countries  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting. The  soil  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  if  properly  cultivated, 
is  capable  of  j-ielding  food  sufficient  for  the  support  of  ten  times  the 


population  that  exists  in  those  countries  at  present.  Your  principle, 
therefore,  does  not  account  for  the  poverty  and  niiserj-  observable 
amongst  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Even  if  it  were 
true  that  there  is  a  teml-ency  in  mankind  to  increase  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence,  mankind  never  have  thus  increased  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  existence  of  so  much  poverty  and  miserj-  amongst 
the  lower  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  therefore,  must  be 
accounted  for  on  some  other  principle.  It  must  be  explained  bv  a 
reference  to  class  legislation,  to  unnatural  and  iniquitous  land  laws. 
The  fact  is,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  never  been 
allowed  a  fair  opportunity  of  providing  for  themselves  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  land  has  been  locked  up  from  them.  They  have 
never  been  allowed  to  cultivate  it.  The  land  has  been  monopolized, 
and  great  portions  of  it  given  over  to  barrenness.  Men  that  would 
gladly  have  raised  from  it  sufficient  both  to  support  and  enrich  them- 
selves, have  been  compelled  to  Uve  in  idleness  and  starve.  Millions 
have  starved  on  the  very  land  from  which,  if  they  had  been  encou- 
raged or  permitted  to  do  so,  they  would  have  raised  sufficient  to  sup- 
port both  themselves  and  numbers  more.  If  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  had  been  allowed  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  their 
own  benefit,  they  would,  before  this,  have  increased  the  productions 
of  the  soil  four-fold.  They  would  have  done  so  with  four  or  five 
hours'  labour  a  day,  and  have  had  the  remainder  of  their  time  to  de- 
vote to  their  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 

How  your  principle  could  account  for  much  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
observable  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  every  nation,  when 
the  people  in  no  nation  under  heaven  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  unable  to  obtain  from  the  soil  sufficient  for  their  support,  I  cannot 
conceive.  Even  if  the  truth  of  the  principle  were  demonstrated,  it 
would  only  prove  that  mankind  must  suffer  want  or  perish  of  starva- 
tion at  some  period  in  the  eternal  future.  It  could  never  account  for 
the  poverty  and  misery  existing  amongst  mankind  at  present.  Even 
were  the  principle  true,  it  could  only  account  for  such  poverty  or 
misery  as  resulted  from  a  surplus  population  :  and  as  yet  there  w 
no  surplus  population  in  any  country  under  heaven. 

The  most  thickly  peopled  part  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  some  men,  is  China.  Yet  even  in  China  the  popula- 
tion has  not  increased  beyond  the  means  of  obtaining  subsistence. 
Even  in  China  the  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  a  far  greater  supply  of 
food  than  it  yields  at  present.  What  a  quantity  of  land  is  taken  up 
in  China  by  the  useless  and  injurious  tea  plant.  And  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  land  which  is  occupied  by  the  tea  plant,  is  generally 
the  best,  the  richest,  the  most  productive  land.  Suppose  the  tea 
plant  were  no  longer  cultivated, — suppose  the  land  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  tea  plant  were  employed  in  producing  food,  the  people  of 
China  would  be  able  to  obtain  nearly  twice  as  much  food  from  the 
soU  as  they  obtain  at  present.  The  poverty  and  misery  therefore 
prevailing  even  in  China,  do  not  result  from  a  surplus  population, 
or  from  a  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence  ;  but  from  the  folly  of  cultivating  a  useless  and  injuri- 
ous plant.  The  poverty  and  misery  therefore  prevailing  even  in 
China,  are  accounted  for,  not  by  anything  in  the  natural  constitution 
of  mankind,  but  by  the  folly  or  misconduct  of  the  people  or  their 
rulers. 
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So  with  respect  to  England  and  Ireland.  Much  poverty  and 
misery  prevail  in  these  countries  ;  but  that  poverty  and  misery  are  not 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  there  is  a  tendencv  in  man- 
kind to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  but  on  the  princi- 
ple that  proper  plans  have  not  been  adopted  for  multiplying  and 
distributing  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  acted  on  the  principle  of  checking  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  in  the  first  place,  and  of  improperly  distributing  and 
unnecessarily  consuming  vast  quantities  of  food,  in  the  second  place. 
They  have  acted  on  the  principle,  in  the  first  place,  of  checking  the 
production  of  food.  They  have  allowed  vast  quantities  of  land  to 
lie  waste.  They  have  refused  the  labouring  and  unemployed  poor 
the  liberty  of  cultivating  them  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thus  prevented 
them  from  producing  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence.  Instead  of  compelling  the  men  who  call 
themselves  the  owners  of  the  land  to  render  the  land  as  productive  as 
possible,  they  have  encouraged  them  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  idle. 
They  have,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged  those  faithless  owners  of 
the  land,  to  consume  vast  quantities  of  food  unnecessarily,  in  sup- 
porting useless  and  mischievous  animals,  and  useless  and  mischievous 
establishments  of  men.  The  poverty  and  misery  observable  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  therefore,  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 

that  these  countries  have  been  fooUshly  and  wickedly  governed, 

that  they  have  been  cursed  with  partial  and  injurious  laws  ; that 

the  ruling  power  in  those  countries  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  and  wicked  men,  who  have  either  never  studied  the  art  of 
government,  or  have  governed  for  their  own  selfish  pleasure  and 
aggrandizement. 

Even  supposing  your  principle  to  be  true ;  supposing  it  true  that 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  mankind  to  increase  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might  still, 
if  the  affairs  of  those  countries  had  been  managed  as  they  ought, 
have  been  living  in  abundance,  and  increasing  in  wealth  and  comfort, 
not  only  at  present,  but  horn,  generation  to  generation  for  ages  yet  to 
come. 

You  speak  of  reiterated  failures  of  the  efforts  of  the  higher  classes 
to  relieve  the  poverty  and  misery  observable  among  the  lower  classes 
of  people.  I  ask,  what  efforts  have  the  higher  classes  made  to  re- 
lieve the  misery  observable  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  ? 
Have  they  made  any  efforts  at  all  for  this  object  ?  /  know  of  none. 
They  have  made  great  e  fforts  to  make  themselves  richer  at  poor 
people's  expense,  but  I  know  of  no  efforts  which  they  have  made  to 
make  the  poor  people  richer.  What  efforts  have  the  higher  classes 
made  to  relieve  the  poverty  and  misery  prevailing  in  Ireland  ?  Have 
they  given  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  Ireland  the  liberty  to 
cultivate  the  waste  lands  for  themselves  on  reasonable  terms  1  Have 
they  freed  the  poor  people  of  Ireland  from  the  obhgation  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  an  offensive  priesthood, — a  priesthood  incul- 
cating sentiments  directly  opposed  to  the  \-iews  and  feelings  of  the 
nation  ?  Have  they  allowed  them  to  retain  for  their  own  support 
the  food  which  they  have  produced  ?  Have  they  allowed  the  people 
to  produce  as  much  food  as  they  were  able  and  \villing  to  produce  ? 
They  have  done  no  such  tiling.  They  have,  therefore,  in  effect, 
made  no  efforts  at  all  to  relieve  the  poverty  and  misery  prevailing  in 
Ireland.  They  have  not  even  allowed  the  people  the  hberty  to 
relieve  themselves.  They  have  kept  the  people  in  idleness,  when 
the  people  would  gladly  have  laboured  on  the  land,  and  both  sup- 
ported themselves,  and  done  something  towards  supporting  and  en- 
riching their  countrymen. 

And  what  have  the  higher  classes  in  England  done  to  relieve  the 
poverty  and  misery  prevailing  among  the  people  of  this  country  1 
Nothing  at  all.  They  have  done  much  towards  causing  the  poverty  and 
misery  prevailing  among  the  lower  classes  in  this  country.  .  And  they 
have  done  what  they  could  towards  perpetuating  this  poverty  and 
misery.  Look  at  their  conduct  in  passing  the  corn  and  provision 
laws.     Look  at  their  conduct  in  struggling  to  uphold  and  perpetuate 


those  laws.  The  natural  tendency  of  those  laws  was  to  involve 
in  poverty  and  misery  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population.  The 
tendency  of  those  laws  was  to  lessen  the  quantity  and  raise  the  price 
of  food.  The  tendency  of  those  laws  was  to  injure  trade,  and  thus 
prevent  the  people  from  obtaining  profitable  employment.  The  ten- 
dency of  those  laws  was  to  reduce  the  labouring  classes  to  the  lowest 
condition  possible.  In  short,  the  tendency  of  those  laws  was  to 
reduce  the  people  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  or  to  absolute  starvation 
itself.  And  they  produced  this  effect :  they  went  far  towards  in- 
volving the  whole  country  in  wretchedness  and  ruin.  Yet  the  higher 
classes  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  those  laws,  and 
gladly  would  they  restore  them  even  now,  if  they  could  do  it  without 
risk. 

Your  manner  of  speaking  on  the  poverty  and  misery  prevailing 
among  the  lower  classes,  is  exceedingly  suspicious,  Sir.  You  speak 
like  a  hireling  advocate  of  the  very  parties  who  have  themselves  pro- 
duced the  principal  part  of  all  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  with 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  have  been  so  long  afflicted.  If  you 
had  been  a  free,  a  honest  and  an  enlightened  man,  you  would,  instead 
of  attempting  to  account  for  the  poverty  and  misery  among  the  lower 
classes  by  talking  of  a  tendency  in  mankind  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  have  directed  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  fact,  that  the  earth  is  capable  of  supporting  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand times  more  people  than  at  present  inhabit  it.  You  would  have 
directed  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  millions  of  acres  of  good 
rich  land,  which  are  allowed  to  lie  waste  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
You  would  have  directed  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  willing- 
ness,— to  the  eager  desire,  of  the  poor  and  unemployed  millions  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  cullicate  these  wastes,  and  to  raise  from 
them  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families,  and  of 
increasing  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  You  would 
have  directed  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  almost  boundless 
tracts  of  rich  and  uncultivated  lands  in  our  colonies.  You  would  have 
sho\vn  them  how  easy  it  would  be  to  increase  the  supply  of  food, 
either  by  cultivating  the  wastes  at  home,  or  by  transporting  the  unem- 
ployed labourers  to  the  colonies  abroad,  and  allowing  them  to  provide 
food  for  themselves  by  cultivating  the  waste  lands  there.  You  would 
have  dwelt  on  the  iniquitous  corn  and  provision  laws  so  long  upheld 
and  enforced  by  the  Government,  as  a  cause  of  the  prevailing  poverty 
and  misery.  You  would  have  dwelt  on  the  iniquitous  character  and 
mischievous  tendency  of  the  Game  Laws.  You  would  have  exposed 
the  evil  nature  and  injurious  effects  of  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture. You  would  have  exposed  the  partial  and  injurious  system 
of  taxation  established  by  our  rulers.  You  would  have  dwelt  on  the 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  Government.  You  would  have  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  employing  the  whole  of  the  skill  and  labour  of  the 
masses,  not  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  destruction  and  plunder 
abroad,  or  in  unproductive  labours  at  home,  but  in  raising  from  the 
land  as  great  a  quantity  of  rich  and  wholeseme  food,  and  in  extracting 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  great  a  quantity  of  valuable  minerals, 
as  possible,  and  thus  increasing  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  whole 
population.  But  this  you  have  not  done.  Instead  of  erposing  these 
matters,  you  have  laboured  to  keep  them  out  of  sight.  You  have 
laboured,  apparently,  not  to  ex/iibii,  but  to  conceal  the  truth.  You 
have  laboured,  not  to  enlighten  the  people,  but  to  Hind  and  mislead 
them.  You  have  laboured  to  propagate  a  most  grievous  error,  and 
to  lead  men  to  attribute  their  poverty  and  wretchedness  to  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  instead  of  attributing  it  to  the  ignorance,  the  selfish- 
ness, or  the  wickedness  of  their  rulers. 

Maltkus. — The  poverty  and  misery  arising  from  a  too  rapid  increase 
of  population  had  been  distinctly  seen,  and  the  most  violent  remedies 
proposed,  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Barker. — I  answer,  first,  there  never  was  a  too  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  of  course  there  never  was  any  such  thing  as  poverty 
and  misery  arising  from  such  a  cause.  Besides,  a  too  r^id  increase 
of  population  could  only  cause  poverty  and  misery  by  creating  a  sur- 
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plus  population  in  any  country  ;  and  no  such  thing  as  a  surplus  popu- 
lation has  ever  been  produced  in  any  country.  So  far  as  we  can  learn, 
there  never  was  a  larger  population  in  any  country  under  heaven  than 
the  country  was  capable  of  supporting.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  therefore, 
could  never  see  any  poverty  and  misery  arising  from  a  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  population.  That  Plato  and  Aristotle  saw  poverty  and 
misery,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  they  never  saw  them  arising  from  a 
sarplns  populati(m,  or  from  a  too  rapid  increase  of  population.  The 
people  of  Greece  could  at  any  time,  if  they  had  chosen,  have  raised 
from  the  soil  in  their  possession,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times,  if  not 
six,  ei^ht,  or  ten  times  as  much  food  as  would  have  supported  them 
in  plenty  and  comfort.  The  people  of  England  and  Ireland  could  do 
the  same  at  this  hour.  If  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  were 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  the  country,  on  condition  of 
paying  a  reasonable  tax  to  the  Government,  they  would  not  only 
supply  themselves  with  food,  but  enrich  themselves,  and  enrich  the 
nation  at  large  as  well.  That  Plato  and  Aristotle  saw  poverty  and 
misery  among  the  people  of  their  day,  is  certain  enough  :  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  might  attribute  them  to  a  too  rapid  increase 
of  population.  We  do  not  say  that  they  did  do  so,  we  only  say  that 
it  is  possible  they  might.  But  that  they  really  saw,  and  saw  distinctly, 
that  this  poverty  and  misery  arose  from  a  too  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation, is  utterly  false.  And  as  for  the  poverty  and  misery  at  present 
prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  see  distinctly,  that  they  do 
not  arise  from  a  too  rapid  increase  of  population,  but  from  the  oper- 
ation of  foolish,  unnatural,  and  wicked  laws,  and  of  mad  and  mis- 
chievous systems  of  taxation  and  government.  We  see  distinctly,  that 
the  people  at  large,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  both 
enrich  themselves  and  their  neighbours,  if  these  foolish,  unnatural, 
and  wicked  laws  were  abolished,  and  those  partial  and  ruinous  sys- 
tems of  taxation  and  government  abandoned. 

Malthus. — Population  must  always  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Barker. — I  say,  nay  ;  the  means  of  subsistence  must  always  be 
kept  up  to  the  level  of  the  population,  so  long  as  it  is  possible.  And 
it  is  certainly  possible  at  present,  and  always  has  been  possible 
hitherto.  It  is  possible  in  every  country  under  heaven.  In  the  most 
populous  countries  under  heaven,  the  means  of  subsistence  may  not 
only  be  kept  up  to  the  level  of  the  population,  but  raised  considerably 
above  that  level.  In  England  and  Ireland  the  means  of  subsistence 
might  be  kept  immeasurably  above  the  level  of  the  population.  But 
suppose  the  case  were  otherwise,  why  talk  about  keeping  down  the 
population  ?  The  increase  of  population  would  stop  of  itself,  if  the 
earth  were  incapable  of  yielding  sufficient  food  for  its  support.  It 
would  need  no  efforts  of  yours  to  keep  it  down.  I  dislike  your  way 
of  talking  very  much.  So  long  as  there  is  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
times  more  land  in  the  world  than  its  whole  population  requires,  it 
is  foolish,  it  is  cruel,  it  is  utterly  unnatural,  to  talk  of  keejnng  down 
the  population.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  talk  of  keeping  down  the 
population,  when  the  world  is  all  well  cultivated, — when  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  possible  point, — 
and  when  the  skill  and  labour  of  mankind  have  done  their  utmost  in 
the  way  of  economising  the  productions  of  the  soil.  To  talk  of  keep- 
ing down  population,  or  of  checking  the  increase  of  mankind,  while 
ninety-nine  parts  of  the  earth  out  of  an  hundred,  or  nine  hundred  and 
nine  parts  out  of  a  thousand,  are  almost  uninhabited, — to  talk  of 
keeping  down  population,  or  of  checking  the  increase  of  mankind, 
while  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred,  or  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  parts  out  of  a  thousand,  of  all  the  good  land  in  the  world  lies 
■waste,  or  is  but  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  is  madness  and  inhuma- 
nity. When  we  see  vrant  and  misery  prevailing  in  such  a  state  of 
things  as  the  present,  ihejii-st  thing  should  be,  to  cultivate  the  land, 
in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  provisions, — to  render  the  earth 
as  rich  and  productive  as  possible, — to  render  as  rich  and  pro- 
ductive as  possible,  not  a  part  of  the  earth,  but  the  whole.  Allow 
population  to  increase  till  the  world  will  hold  or  support  no  more,  and 


then  talk  of  checking  the  population.     To  talk  of  checking  population 
before,  is  cruelty  and  murder. 

Malthus. — If  we  adopt  the  opinion,  that  to  check  population  would 
be  worse  than  the  evils  which  checking  population  would  relieve,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  poverty  and  misery  which 
prevail  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  are  absolutely  irreme- 
diable. 

Barker. — Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  shall  only  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  a  change  of  government  is  necessary.  We  shall 
only  be  compelled  to  allow  the  people  to  cultivate  the  uncultivated 
lands,  and  support  themselves  and  their  families  by  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  acknowledge  that  the  poverty  and 
miisery  which  prevail  among  the  lower  classes  cannot  be  remedied 
without  checking  population,  when  we  have  used  all  the  other  reme- 
dies in  our  power.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  acknowledge  that  the 
poverty  and  misery  prevailing  among  the  lower  classes  cannot  be  reme- 
died vsrithout  checking  population,  when  we  have  allowed  the  poor  to 
try  to  remedy  those  evils  themselves,  by  labouring  on  the  land. 

Malthus. — Do  you  then  contend  that  there  is  not  a  tendency  in 
mankind  to  increase  beyond  the  notirishment  prepared  for  them  ? 

Barker. — T  contend  that  no  such  tendency  has  ever  yet  been 
proved  ;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  no  such  tendency  can  be  proved. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  your  principle  is  false. 

Malthus. — But  is  there  not  a  tendency  in  animals  and  vegetables 
generally  to  increase  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for  them  ? 

Barker. — There  may  :  but  that  would  not  prove  that  there  is  any 
such  tendency  in  mankind.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  law  may 
prevail  through  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  generally,  and  yet  not 
prevail  rmiversally.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  man  may  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  man  may 
be  subject  to  quite  a  different  law  from  that  to  which  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds  in  general  are  subject. 

Malthus. — But  are  you  prepared  to  pn-ove  that  man  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  prove  that  mankind  are 
not  subject  to  the  law  which  prevails  through  the  animal  and  veget- 
able worlds  generally  ? 

Barker. — I  think  I  am  :  but  I  will  content  myself  at  present  with 
saying,  that  the  contrary  has  never  been  proved  ;  and  that  it  never 
can  be  proved.  My  opinion  is,  that  man  is  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule, — that  there  is  not  a  tendency  in  mankind  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence.  My  conviction  is,  that  mankind  will  always 
be  able  to  produce  as  much  food  as  is  necessary  both  to  their  sub- 
sistence and  comfort. 

Malthus. — But  do  you  not  see  that  mankind  are  always  increasing  ? 
And  if  mankind  continue  unceasingly  to  increase,  they  must  be 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  for  their  support  in  course  of  time.  How- 
ever slowly  mankind  may  increase,  if  they  do  increase  continually, 
they  must,  at  some  period,  become  too  numerous  to  obtain  the  means 
of  comfortable  subsistence.  The  earth  does  not  increase.  The  earth 
is  no  larger  now,  than  it  was  at  first.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
expect  that  it  ever  will  be  larger.  But  mankind  are  increasing  con- 
tinually. Now,  if  the  increase  of  mankind  should  go  on  unchecked 
for  an  unlimited  period,  there  would  not  be  room  for  all  to  stand, 
much  less  for  all  to  live. 

Barker. — You  go  too  fast.  I  do  not  see  that  mankind  without 
exception  are  constantly  increasing.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  that  men 
of  a  certain  character  or  description,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  do 
not  increase.  That  most  classes  of  mankind  increase,  I  acknowledge  ; 
but  that  all  classes  increase,  I  deny.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
those  classes  of  mankind  which  increase  the  most  rapidly,  are  the 
poor  ; — the  classes  that  are  ill  supplied  with  food, — the  classes  that 
are  oppressed  and  impoverished, — the  classes  that  are  most  ne- 
glected,—the  classes  that  are  least  enlightened,  least  cultivated,  least 
intellectual,  least  exalted  in  the  scale  of  being.  Those  classes  that 
are  more  happily  circumstanced, — those  classes  that  are  most  enlight- 
ened, most  cultivated,  most  intellectual,— those  classes  that  approach 
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nearest  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men,  increase  the  leant ;  or  increase 
not  at  all.  Now  these  facts,  that  the  poorer  and  less  cultivated 
classes  of  society  increase  most  rapidly,  and  that  the  richer  more 
comfortable,  and  better  cultivated  classes,  increase  the  least,  or  in- 
crease not  at  all,  go  terribly  against  your  principle.  They  prove  that 
there  is  a  law,  a  most  important  law,  of  humanity,  which  you  have 
overlooked, — a  law  at  variance  with  your  whole  theory, — a  law  which, 
while  it  secures  the  rapid  increase  of  men  in  a  lower  and  less  cul- 
iivated  state,  diminishes  or  prevents  the  increase  of  men  of  a  higher 
character,  and  in  happier  circumstances, — a  law  which  renders  un- 
necessary the  horrible  and  murderous  measures  referred  to  by  you, 

a  law  which  diminishes  or  checks  the  increase  of  population,  not  by 
torturing  and  depressing  men,  but  by  comforting  and  raising  them  ; — 
not  by  doing  molence  to  man's  nature,  but  by  fully  and  harmoniously 
developing  and  perfecting  it  ;  not  by  treating  men  as  hrutes,  but  by 
making  them  hapi^y  and  godlike ;— not  by  diminishing  their  enjoy- 
ments, but  by  increasing  them, — not  by  converting  men's  energy  and 
feeling  into  madness,  crime,  and  misery ;  but  by  withdrawing  all  surplus 
life  and  energy  from  the  animal  and  sensual  organs,  and  diffusing  them 
through  the  intellectual  and  moral  organs,  and  converting  them  into 
knowledge  and  virtue,  into  forms  of  highest  excellence,  and  sources  of 
unutterable  enjoyment.  There  is  more  in  man  than  you  appear  to 
have  been  dreaming  of.  Sir.  God  has  managed  his  affairs  more  wisely 
and  benevolently  than  you  have  been  supposing.  You  have  examined 
the  nature  of  man  too  slightly.  You  have  been  in  too  much  haste. 
Your  eagerness  to  serve  your  paymasters,  has  hurried  you  into  blas- 
phemy and  murder.  You  have  done  the  Creator  and  his  works  great 
injustice.     But  to  return. 

That  God  should  so  order  things,  that  men  in  a  low,  uncultured 
and  animal  condition  should  rapidly  increase,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent, in  my  judgment,  with  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  The 
rapid  increase  of  men  in  a  low  and  uncultured  condition,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  their  difficulties  and  troubles,  and  thus  oblige  them 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  their  wretchedness,  and  exercise  their 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  in  finding  out  a  remedy.  In  other 
words,  the  rapid  increase  of  men  in  a  low,  a  poor,  an  uncultivated 
State,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  their  wretchedness  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  indifferent,— as  to  force 
them  to  such  an  exertion  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  as 
must  naturally  tend  to  free  them  from  their  wretchedness,  and  raise 
them  to  a  state  of  freedom,  comfort  and  prosperity.  For  God  to 
establish  such  a  law  as  this,— for  God  to  render  men,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  prolific  in  proportion  to  the  low  and  wretched  condition  in 
which  they  are  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  obliging 
them  to  exercise  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  in  devising  and 
executing  plans  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition  and  the  ele- 
vation of  their  character,  is  a  proof  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness. 
And  for  God  to  establish  another  law,  rendering  men  less  pro- 
lific after  they  have  reached  a  condition  of  comfort  and  plenty,  and 
of  high  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  is  equally  consistent  %vith 
his  wisdom  and  goodness.  But  for  God  to  have  established  laws 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  men  to  deal  in  torture  and  murder  to 
prevent  population  from  increasing  too  rapidly,  would  have  been 
neither  wise  nor  benevolent.  God  is  wiser  and  better  than  you  priests 
give  him  credit  for,  Mr.  Malthus.  And  the  laws  of  the  universe  are 
more  perfect  than  you  have  been  supposing.  You  have  something 
yet  to  learn,  Mr.  J\Ialthus,  and  so  have  your  tyrant  paymasters.  You 
have  something  to  learn,  I  say,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  the  ter- 
rible events  v^hich  are  to  enlighten  you,  are  not  drawing  near. 

THE  PRESS. 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  press  is  not  destined  to  awaken 
mere  transient  bursts  of  popular  feeling.  By  imbuing  the  minds  of  those 
master-spirits  who  direct  human  thought,  it  produces  lasting  impressions  on 
society.  And  those  impressions  are  perpetually  renewed  in  the  successive 
generations  who  inhale,  during  the  ardour  of  youth,  the  maxims  and  the  spirit 
-  ^^f"™^'"*-  The  whole  face  of  society  has  been  modified  by  the  art  of  printr 
ing.  The  causes  of  ancient  decay  in  society  seem  counteracted  by  new  prin- 
ciples of  vitality,  derived  from  the  multitudes  whose  talents  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  fortunes  of  the  State. 


WHAT  MEN  MAY  LIVE  UPON. 


A  few  days  ago,  I  heard  a  gentleman  state,  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  was  certainly  little  enough  for  any  man  to  live  upon. 
'  Indeed,  for  myself,'  said  he,  '  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  can  live 
on  so  small  a  sum.'  This  same  man  has  men  in  his  employ  who 
cannot  earn  halfi)\a.\,  sum.  And  he  has  scores  of  thousands  around 
him  who  cannot  earn  one  third  that  sum.  How  does  he  think  they 
live  ?  I  never  heard  him  make  much  to  do  about  an  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  these  poor  creatures.  I  never  hear  him  pleading  in 
public  for  such  reforms  in  the  government  and  laws  of  the  country  as 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  masses  to  earn  more.  Does  this  gentle- 
man really  think  that  people  cannot  live  on  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  j'ear  1  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  can  rest  at  ease,  while 
there  are  millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  cannot  earn  one  half, 
nor  even  one  third,  that  sum  ?  Does  it  become  him  to  be  at  ease  in 
the  midst  of  people  so  badly  circumstanced  as  not  to  be  able  to  earn 
one  third  of  what  he  considers  essential  to  life  ;  too  little  to  live 
upon  'i  The  truth  is,  the  person  to  whom  he  referred  when  he 
stated  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  was  certainly  little  enough 
for  any  man  to  live  upon,  was  a  priest ;  a  member  of  one  of  the  non- 
productive classes.  Had  he  been  speaking  of  the  working  classes,  he 
would  probably  have  said  that  thirty,  or  thirty-five  pounds  a  year  was 
sufficient  for  them  to  live  upon. 

I  do  not  like  this  way  of  talking  myself.  If  the  men  who  produce 
the  wealth  of  the  country  can  live  on  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
the  men  who  do  not  produce  it,  might  live  on  less.  People  who  live 
in  idleness  never  need  so  much  to  eat  as  those  who  have  hard  to  icork. 
If  the  working  classes  can  live  on  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
Preachers,  Princes,  and  Aristocrats  might  live  on  twelve  or  fifteen. 
If  Preachers,  Princes,  and  Aristocrats  cannot  live  on  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  the  working  classes  cannot  live  on  that  amount. 
Does  Mr.  M.  think  that  the  working  classes  are  not  men  ?  Or  does  he 
think  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  live  ?  Let  him  say  no 
more  about  the  inability  of  people  to  live  on  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  or  else  let  him  lift  up  his  voice  against  aristocratic 
plunder  and  oppression,  which  have  reduced  the  working  classes  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  such  a  condition  that  they  are  unable  to 
obtain,  on  an  average,  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  to 
live  upon. 

A  SENSIBLE  AND  HONOURABLE  WOMAN. 


I  find  from  the  papers,  that  a  Miss  Power,  one  of  ihe  State  prisoners 
in  Ireland,  took  similar  ground  to  that  which  I  took  at  the  Liverpool 
assizes.  She  was  innocent,  and  her  Government  prosecutors  seem  to 
have  known  it.  They  still  wished  her  to  plead  guilty  ;  but  she,  like  a 
honest  and  noble  woman,  refused  to  do  so.  Several  of  her  friends  la- 
boured earnestly  to  induce  her  to  alter  her  determination,  but  she  per- 
sisted to  the  last,  and  the  Government  were  obliged  to  set  her  at  liberty. 
It  is,  however,  stated  that  she  entered  into  her  own  recognizances. 
This  may  be  a  mis-statement  of  the  papers.  I  hope  it  is.  The  innocent 
ought  neither  to  plead  guilty,  nor  to  enter  into  recognizances.  They 
ought  to  oblige  their  persecutors  to  set  them  completely  at  liberty,  or 
else  compel  them  to  go  to  trial.  Mr.  Killileo  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 
liberated  on  giving  security  to  appear  when  called  upon. 


EQUAL  LAWS. 

A  short  time  ago,  three  horses  were  killed  in  a  steeple  chase,  near  Liver- 
pool. There  is  alaw  against  cruelty  to  animals ;  and  if  a  poor  man  beat  his 
ass  severely,  he  ia  prosecuted  and  fined,  and  in  default  of  payment,  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  Has  any  thing  been  done  to  bring  the 
gentlemen  steeple-chasers  to  justice  for  cruelly  killing  their  horses?  1  have 
not  lieard  that  there  has.  The  law,  they  say,  is  equal  in  England, — the  same 
for  the  rich  as  for  the  poor.  It  may  be ;  but  the  administration  of  the  law 
is  not  equal.  The  rich  may  commit  a  thousand  crimes,  and  never  be  punished 
at  all ;  while  the  poor  shall  be  punished  with  transportation  or  death,  evea 
for  endeavouring  to  serve  their  country. 
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EMIGRATION. 

I  received  the  following  letter  a  short  time  ago  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Saunders : — 

25,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester,  March  ^th,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  lately  come  from  America  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing the  oppressed  to  a  home  in  the  West,  I  am  now  engaged  appointing 
and  instructing  agents  in  several  of  the  leading  cities  and  towns,  as 
instructed  ;  and  having  read  with  delight  your  valuable  publication 
entitled,  The  People,  I  perceive  that  you  are  making  strenuous  exer- 
tions for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  industrious  and  ope- 
rative classes,  socially  as  well  as  politically.  Your  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  the  far-off  wilds  of 
AustraUa,  are  worthy  of  you.  I  herewith  enclose  you  a  '  Bill,'  which 
I  am  now  circulating  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  emigration  to  the  part 
of  Virginia  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  Eastern  and  Middle 
Tennessee  ;  and  also  a  copy  of  Mr.  S.  Buckingham's  letter  on  Virginia, 
where  land  is  cheaper  than  in  the  States  of  the  Far  West,  by  reason  of  the 
decease  of  some  of  the  lai-ge  proprietors,  whose  extensive  tracts  of  land  are 
brought  into  the  market,  thereby  causing  competition,  by  which  the 
lands  sell  for  a  great  deal  less  than  their  real  value.  You  will  perceive 
by  the  '  Bill,'  that  I  have  land  on  sale  at  4s.  per  acre,  payable  by  in- 
stalments in  five  years.  This  is  in  Western  Virginia.  I  have  also  lands 
in  Tennessee,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  shillings  per  acre  ;  one-half  the 
purchase  money  to  be  paid  on  entering  possession,  and  the  other  half  in 
three  years.  Also  one  vast  tract  of  coal  land  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
amounting  to  80,000  aci'es,  which  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  one  lot  at 
8s,  6d.  per  acre.  This  would  be  an  eligible  opportunity  for  a  capitalist, 
as  the  coal  found  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the  vein  of  a  re- 
markable thickness. 

I  am  only  the  agent  for  the  proprietors,  who  are  Americans.  Some  of 
them  are  Quakers,  who  have  lately  travelled  through  Europe,  and  were 
much  surprised  at  the  destitution  which  prevails  here,  especially  among 
the  industrious  classes,  which  has  caused  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
induce  persons  of  industrious  and  temperate  habits  to  emigrate  thither. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  '  Bill,'  that  they  will  give  to  every  party 
purchasing  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  acres,  an  additional 
twenty  acres /ree.  They  will  also  give  fifty  acres  of  land,  as  a  grant  for 
a  clergyman  and  schoolmaster,  to  every  twelve  families  going  there,  pro- 
viding that  such  clergj'man  goes  along  with  them.  No  regard  to  any 
religious  creed. 

The  climate  of  Western  Virginia  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  States, 
being  the  same  as  Southern  Ohio.  The  summers  are  not  so  hot,  nor  the 
winters  so  cold  as  in  New  York.  The  land  is  undulating,  and  produces 
extensivelj'-,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  purest  water  ;  the  climate 
producing  all  kinds  of  grain,  with  grapes,  peaches,  &c.  The  cattle  can 
be  kept  out  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  weeks  ; 
so  that  among  all  the  States  of  the  Union  there  is  none  that  presents 
such  eligible  inducements.  Indeed,  it  only  requires  to  be  known  to 
insure  such  an  influx  of  immigrants  as  will  develope  its  great  natural 
resources. 

I  have  one  lot,  which  is  a  very  desirable  one,  situate  in  Doddridge 
County,  Western  Virginia,  bordering  on  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  flourishing  and  improving  town  of  Sistersville,  and  about 
thirty-five  from  Wheeling,  both  situate  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  ter- 
minus of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  will  be  at  the  latter  place, 
and  will  pass  within  ten  miles  of  the  above  lot.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  finest  offers  ever  held  out  to  emigrants  with  a  small  capital, 
as  they  will  be  always  able  to  get  cash  price  for  their  produce,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  in  a  more  civilized  societj'  than  they  would  have  in 
the  '  Far  West.' 

The  slavery  that  existed  formerly  in  the  State  of  Virginia  is  now 
much  reduced,  and  will  soon  be  abolished. 

One  glance  at  the  Map  of  the  United  States  will  show  the  central 
position  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  with  the  produce  from  other  more 
Western  States  passing  through  them  ;  so  that  it  is  likely  very  soon  to 
cause  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  in  manufactures,  &c. 
Now,  Sir,  I  presume  that  you  are  a  man  that  will  investigate  such  mat- 
ters, which  I  should  certainly  be  glad  of  ;  and  if  you  were  in  Manches- 
ter, I  could  show  you  the  document  consigning  such  lands  to  me  for 
sale,  and  several  reports  of.evidences  adduced  in  favour  of  the  climate, 
soil,  vegetable  productions,  minerals,  &c.,  which,  I  think,  would  satisfy 
an^  one,  in  that  way.  And  as  you  have  a  great  influence  among  parties 
desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  States  of  America,  if  you  find  that  which 


is  said  in  this  letter  to  be  correct,  you  could  inform  such  parties  of  the 
great  inducements  there  are  for  going  to  Virginia  or  Tennessee.  Mean- 
time, hoping  that  you  may  have  leisure  to  investigate  such,  and  thus 
be  the  means  of  informing  the  adventurous  and  honest  people  where 
to  find  a  comfortable  settlement  with  a  nice  patch  of  earth's  surface  for 
themselves,  which  will  enable  them  to  keep  the  grim  demon — want — 
from  their  door ;  and,  as  Mr.  BufFum  states,  '  sit  under  their  own 
vine  and  fig  tree,  with  none  to  make  them  afraid,'  I  have  also 
enclosed  two  cards,  one  of  the  '  British  Protective  Society,'  under  whom 
I  also  am  acting  ;  the  other  of  the  '  Western  Passage  Company,'  who 
have  lent  their  aid  in  this  matter,  by  agreeing  to  forward  such  persons 
for  two-thirds  the  usual  charge,  which  is  much  less  than  one  penny  per 
mile.  Similar  arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  shippers  from 
British  Ports.  To  facilitate  which  an  agent  is  now  required  for  Leeds, 
embracing  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  around,  whose  appointment  will  be 
found  luci'ative — the  commission  being  liberal.  If  therefore  you  could 
recommend  such  a  suitable  party,  I  shall  be  happy,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  receive  a  communication  to  that  effect,  stating  present  business  and 
address.  I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Barker.  Samuel  Saunders. 

COPY  OF  MR.  Buckingham's  letter. 
London,  June  \Zth,  184",  18,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

To  Thomas  Rowlings,  Esq. — Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
l"th,  inquiring  my  opinion  of  the  general  character  of  the  lands  and 
climate  of  Western  Virginia,  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  high  eulogies 
which  I  expressed  on  that  section  of  the  United  States,  in  my  work  on 
America,  wliich  you  have  quoted,  (vol.  2nd.,  pp.  351  and  539)  are  fully 
deserved  ;  and  that  if  I  were  fifty,  instead  of  sixty,  years  old,  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Western  World  in  which  I  should  be  more  delighted  to 
become  a  settler  than  there  ;  being  persuaded  that  to  an}'  man,  or  any 
family,  possessing  only  moderate  means,  and  a  proper  degree  of  energy 
and  perseverance,  there  is  no  part  of  the  earth  more  likely  to  reward 
his  labour  richly  than  this. 

I  do  not  think  a  greater  public  benefit  can  be  conferred  on  mankind, 
than  the  encouragement  and  prosecution  of  emigration  and  colonization 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

S.  Buckingham. 

The  very  day  I  received  the  above  communication,  I  sent  the 
following  to  Mr.  Saunders  : — 

Worthy,  near  Leeds,  March  9th,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  i-eceived  your  letter.  But  is  there  any  one  in  England 
or  Ireland  to  whom  you  could  refer  me,  or  to  whom  you  could  enable 
me  to  refer  my  readers  and  friends,  for  evidence  of  the  truth  of  your 
statements?  I  should  be  glad, — exceedingly  glad,  to  publish  your 
interesting  communication  in  the  People,  and  thus  lay  your  propositions 
and  plans  before  my  readers,  if  I  could  only  have  proper  assurance  that 
in  doing  so  I  should  not  be  exposing  to  risk  or  loss,  to  danger  or  disap- 
pointment, my  poor  and  suffering  countrymen.  You  should  have,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  some  names  of  persons  in  England  or  Ireland,  in  whom 
such  as  I  and  my  readers  can  place  confidence,  to  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  your  statements.  If  you  can  refer  me  to  the  names  of  any  such 
persons,  I  shall  publish  your  letter  and  address  without  delay. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Barker. 

In  reply  to  the  above  I  received  the  following  : 
Survev  and  General  Agency  Office,  25,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 

March  \Sth,\^iQ. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  the  10th  has  been  duly  received,  but  my  absence  in 
Liverpool  prevented  an  earlier  reply.  The  reference  you  require  is 
perfectly  reasonable,  and  shall  beg  to  refer  you  to  Messrs.  W.  Tapscott 
<fe  Co.,  St.  George's  Buildings,  Regent  Road,  Liverpool,  who  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  satisfy  j'ou  as  to  the  authenticity  of  my  statements,  as 
he  is  personally  acquainted  with  those  parties  for  whom  I  act  in  New 
York,  and  all  connected,  particularly  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  is  the  princi- 
pal manager  and  part  proprietor. 

I  beg  to  state  that  previous  to  my  entering  on  such  mission,  I  ex- 
amined the  whole  matter,  deeds,  <fec.,  and  found  all  satisfactory,  taking 
due  caution  to  have  written  agreements  to  the  effect  stated,  as  I  could 
in  nowise  lend  myself  to  a  delusion  of  my  fellow-countrymen  ;    in 
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addition  to  which,  I  have  invited  all  my  family  coanexions  in  London, 
■who  Lave  become  partakers  of  the  Bounty,  many  of  which  are  in 
tolerable  circumstances,  but  not  affluent,  and  yesterday  received  in- 
structions from  the  London  agent  for  tlie  departure  of  some  parties  by 
ship  Westminster.  The  agents  for  London  and  Manchester,  who  have 
examined  the  documents  in  my  possession,  are  pei-fectly  satisfied,  and 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  treat  with  respectable  parties  for  other  large 
towns,  when  full  authority  will  be  given  them,  and  all  documentary 
evidence  handed  over. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 
Joseph  Barker,  Esq.  Samuel  Saundebs. 

I  next  wrote  the  following  to  an  intelligent  and  confidential  friend 
in  Liverpool : — 

Wortl&/,  war  Leeds,  March  IQth,  1849. 
My  dear  Friend, 

I  received  some  time  ago.  No.  1.  of  the  enclosed  letters.  I 
sent  in  answer,  No.  2.  I  received  Ln  reply  No  3.  If  you  can,  con- 
sistently with  your  engagements,  read  these  letters  over,  and  then  go  to 
W.  Tapscott  &  Co.  for  me,  you  will  very  greatly  oblige  me. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  interests  of  many  poor 
creatures  are  involved  in  it.  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  of  protecting 
intending  emigrants  from  evU  disposed  persons,  and  of  affording  them 
whatever  help  I  can. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Joseph  Barker. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  the  following  answer  from  my  friend  : — 

Liverpool,  2ord  March,  1849. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  to-day  seen  Mr.  Tapscott  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Saunders's  letter,  and  am  glad  to  say,  that  upon  the  whole  he  con- 
firms the  statements  of  Mr.  Saunders  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
soU,  the  climate,  and  the  security  of  the  titles  to  the  land  of  Western 
Virginia.  I  have  learned  also  by  collateral  inquiries,  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mr.  Saunders  as  to  the  eligibility  of  that  part  of  the 
United  States  as  a  place  of  settlement,  are  by  no  means  overcharged. 
Every  one  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  who  has  any  personal  knowledge 
of  the  country,  speaks  in  high  tenns  of  the  soO,  climate,  and  healthi- 
ness of  Western  Virginia. 

The  reason  why  so  desirable  a  locality  has  not  been  settled  ere  now 
is,  that  great  insecurity  prevailed  until  within  a  few  years  back,  with 
regard  to  the  titles  to  the  land.  This  is  stated  to  be  now  completely 
altered,  in  consequence  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  State  having 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  adopted  an  invariable  rule  with  reference  to 
it ;  and  now  many  settlers  are  flocking  in  from  other  parts  of  the 
states,  particularly  from  the  eastern  and  northern  states,  in  which  the 
climate  is  not  so  favourable. 

The  only  point  upon  which  I  have  received  no  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, is  the  one  of  personal  reference  to  Mr.  Saunders,  viz.  as  to  whether 
he  is  an  accredited  agent  of  the  company  of  which  Mr.  O'Connor  of 
New  York  is  manager.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Saunders  is  not  much 
known  to  Mr.  Tapscott,  having  only  had  an  introduction  to  him  very 
lately.  Mr.  Tapscott  threw  out  not  the  slightest  doubt  respecting  Mr. 
Saunders's  agency,  or  the  respectability  of  Ms  character  :  he  merely 
indicated  the  recency  and  slightness  of  his  acquaintance  with  him.  He 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  stated  that  he  was  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  coiTectness  of  the  representations  of  the  com- 
pany under  Mr.  O'Connor's  management.  Other  friends  of  mine  here, 
in  whose  judgment  T  place  great  confidence,  have  also  satisfied  them- 
selves on  this  point.  Mr.  Tapscott  presented  me  with  two  pamphlets, 
one  relating  to  Western  Virginia,  and  the  other  a  sort  of  guide  book 
to  emigrants,  published  for  tlie  purposes  of  his  ovm  house.  Both  ai-e 
herewith  sent  you.  The  latter  contains  some  cautions  to  emigrants 
wortliy  of  being  transferred  to  the  pages  of  "  The  People." — See  in 
particular  p.  12,  c.  17. 

I  cannot  add  more  at  present,  but  should  anything  further  of  in- 
terest in  relation  to  this  very  important  subject  be  ascertained  by  me, 
you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Barker  and  family,  believe  me  to  remain, 
dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Andrew  Leighton. 
Mr.  Saunders  offers  to  give  you  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  appoint- 
ment, i'c,  on  your  calhng  on  him  in  Manchester.     Of  course  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  with  respect  to  him,  when  you  go  to  that  locality, 
as  you  often' do. 


Mr.  Tapscott  told  me  that  he  once  attempted  to  do  something  towards 
bringing  this  Western  Virginia  scheme  before  the  people  here,  but  the 
pressure  of  his  other  business  obUged  him  to  give  it  up. 

I  enclose  Mr.  Saunders's  letters.  A.  L. 

The  two  following  letters  have  since  passed  between  myself  and 
and  Mr.  Saunders  :^ 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  March  2Gih,  1849. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  in  Liverpool,  whom 
I  requested  to  wait  on  Mr.  Tapscott,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  your 
communication  to  me,  in  which  he  informs  me,  that  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Tapscott  confirms  the  statements  of  yeur  communication  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  security  of  the  titles  to 
the  land  of  Western  Vu-ginia  ;  as  well  as  your  statements  with  respect 
to  the  eligibility  of  that  part  of  the  United  States  as  a  place  of  settle- 
ment. The  only  point  on  which  my  friend  is  unable  to  obtain  infor- 
mation is,  with  respect  to  your  connection  with  the  company  of  which 
Mr.  O'Connor  of  New  York  is  the  manager.  You  are  yourself,  per- 
sonally, not  much  known  to  Mr.  Tapscott,  it  would  seem.  Mr.  Tapscott 
did  not  express  the  slightest  doubt  respecting  your  agency  or  yovir 
character.  He  simply  stated,  that  you  had  been  introduced  to  him 
only  lately.  Mr.  Tapscott  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  and 
said  that  he  was  himself  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  your 
representations  of  the  company  under  Mr.  O'Connor's  management. 

You  perhaps  could  give  me  a  Uttle  additional  information  on  this 
point.  You  will  of  course  see  the  propriety  of  my  wishing  to  be  tho- 
roughly satisfied  on  every  point,  before  I  commit  myself  or  my  readers 
to  your  plan.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  statements  of  your 
letter  are  correct  ;  but  I  wish  on  this  one  point,  namely,  your  con- 
nection with  the  company  in  New  York,  under  Mr.  O'Connor's 
management,  the  clearest  and  fullest  evidence.  Let  me  be  perfectly 
satisfied  on  this  point,  and  I  wUl  join  in  promoting  the  object  of  your 
mission  at  once. 

Yours  very  lespectfully, 

Joseph  Barker. 
2.5,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester,  March  27tk,  1849. 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  the  26th  Inst,  has  come  to  hand,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  you  have  instructed  a  friend  of  yours  to  obtain  an  interview 
\rith  Mr.  W.  Tapscott  of  Liverpool,  with  reference  to  my  former  com- 
munications, the  result  of  which,  I  am  happy  to  find,  has  proved  satis- 
factory to  you,  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  namely, — '  In  what 
manner  am  I  connected  toith  the  company  ?'  In  answer  to  that,  I  beg  to 
state,  that  when  in  New  York  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  persons  who  are  the  proprietors  of  certain  lands  named  in 
my  former  communications  ;  and  as  they  wanted  a  suitable  party  to  go 
to  England,  with  a  view  of  promoting  emigration  to  that  part  of  the 
United  States, — one  who  had  been  over  the  country,  and  had  a  know- 
ledge of  its  mineral,  as  well  as  its  vegetable  productions,  as  he  could 
better  explain  to  parties  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which  they  wished 
them  to  proceed  ;  and  as  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer  in  the  countiy  for  nearly  twelve  months,  they  pressed  me  to 
become  the  party  representing  them  in  England,  having  no  doubt  that 
I  could  manage  their  affairs.  I  accordingly  came  to  London,  and  ap- 
pointed sub-agents,  whom  I  satisfied  on  all  points.  I  have  also  appointed 
another  in  Manchester,  whom  I  have  satisfied  likewise,  giving  additional 
i-eference  to  Mr.  Tapscott,  which  reply  I  copy.  To  cover  all  expenses 
here,  the  company  have  authorised  me  to  receive  a  deposit  of  £10  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  sold  ;  which  is  all  the  parties  so  purchasing  have 
to  pay  in  this  country  for  their  lands,  and  without  which  no  sale  is  bona 
fide.  All  parties  so  proceeding  take  with  them  a  letter  from  me  to  Mr. 
O'Connor,  acknowledging  the  deposit  paid  here,  and  the  quantity  of 
land  purchased — county  situate,  &c. 

This  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you  by  letter,  which  contains 
the  actual  manner  in  which  I  am  so  connected  with  the  company.  If 
I  were  to  send  you  a  copy  of  invoices  of  consignment,  and  a  portion  of 
the  specimens  of  minerals,  (fee.  obtained,  they  would  be  no  further 
proof  of  its  veracity. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say,  that  the  whole  documents,  assignments, 
correspondence,  &c.,  are  open  to  public  inspection. 

Hoping  that  this  will  satisfy  you  in  the  manner  required, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 
Joseph  Barker,  Esq.  Samuel  Sauxders. 

P.  S.— Should  you  think  any  thing  further  is  required,  if  you  have  a 
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friend  in  Jlanchester,  on  whom  you  can  depend,  he  can  come  to  the 
office,  and,  1  have  no  doubt,  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.— S.  S. 

copy   OF  EXTRACT. 

Liverpool,  March  IQth,  1849. 
Mb..  John  Artingsiail — Sib, 

In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date,  in  rela- 
tion to  Western  Virginia  lands,  we  can  state,  from  the  letters  of  intro- 
duction brought  by  Mr.  Saunders  to  us,  that  he  is  no  doubt  authorised 
to  dispose  of  certain  lands  in  the  United  States,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Tapscott,  O'Connor,  and  others.  That  these  persons  aie  owners  of  such 
certain  lands,  we  know  to  be  correct,  and  that  they  are  anxious  to  have 
the  same  settled  by  industrious  people  is  to  our  knowledge  correct  also. 
We  are,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  Tapscott  and  Co. 
Remarks. — I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  respect  to  one  point 
in  this  plan.  I  can  not  feel  free  to  encourage  my  friends  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  it,  till  I  receive  some  further  information.  Mr. 
Saunders  says,  that  parties  must  pay,  before  they  leave  England,  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  lands  they  purchase,  and  that  without  this, 
no  sale  is  good  or  valid.  I  do  not  like  this.  It  seems  too  much  for 
people  to  buy  land,  and  pay  one-tenth  of  the  cost,  before  they  see  it. 
I  would  not  do  so  myself.  I  would  see  the  situation,  the  state,  and 
the  quahty  of  the  land  before  /  bought  it.  I  would  know  what  neigh- 
hours  I  was  likely  to  have,  and  wliat  conveniences  of  disposing  of  my 
crops,  and  of  obtaining  things  needful  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  my 
family.  I  must  see  the  land  before  /  buy  it,  or  pay  part  of  the  price 
for  it,  and  I  must  counsel  my  friends  to  do  the  same.  Unless  they 
take  this  plan,  they  may  purchase  for  tliemselves,  at  no  light  cost,  most 
grievous  disappointment. 

My  friends  would  do  best,  I  think,  to  be  forming  an  association,  and 
preparing  funds  to  pay  their  passage,  &c.,  and,  if  all  be  well,  I  will  go 
to  America  myself  to  examine  the  land,  both  in  Western  Virginia  and 
other  places,  and  bring  back  full  information.  And  I  will  go  at  my 
own  expense.  I  can  afford  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  intending  emigrants 
I  will  do  it.  And  I  will  do  whatever  else  is  in  my  power  to  aid  in- 
tending emigrants. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  emigrants  generally  wUl 
find  it  best  to  work  for  others  for  a  while  at  first,  tUl  they  can  look 
about  them,  and  choose  a  piece  of  land  to  their  liking.  We  must,  if 
possible,  contrive  some  plan  for  securing  employment  to  emigrants  for 
awhile  at  first.  Let  my  friends,  I  say,  who  are  intending  to  emigrate, 
begin  to  get  ready.  But  beware,  in  forming  a  society,  into  what  hands 
you  trust  your  money.  Keep  it  yourselves,  unless  you  can  lodge  it 
with  most  trust-Vv'orthy  parties.      But  further  remarks  in  our  next. 


LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


Sir, — The  enclosed  letter  is  from  Benjamin  Brunt,  whose  letter  you  inserted 
in  the  42nd  number  of  The  People.  He  has  fulfilled  his  promise  as  to  send- 
ing for  his  wife  ;  and  his  friends  feel  desirous  of  seeing  it  in  the  same  publi- 
cation. 

Tours  respectfully,  Joseph  Beech. 
Sterling,  Mass.,  March  ind,  lSi9. 

Dear  Wipe, — 

I  embrace  the  present  moment  to  answer  your  communication 
of  the  25th  of  January.  You  can  judge  of  my  feelings  on  the  receipt  of 
such  sad  tidings.  I  was  expecting  some  bad  news,  for  I  had  a  dream,  that  I 
thought  foreboded  evil.  I  dreamt  that  I  saw  you,  and  the  two  children,  my 
father,  and  sister  Mary,  standing  round  my  bed  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
January.  When  I  saw  the  letter,  I  expected  that  it  would  either  be  mij  mother 
or  yoic  that  was  dead.  I  found  it  was  my  child.  It  made  me  very  ill.  I 
felt  very  much  for  you,  but  I  th.ink  God  that  you  buried  him  respectably.  I 
carry  the  lock  of  hair  of  Hamlet's  head  in  my  pocket  regularly.  I  must  now 
proceed  to  business,  and  if  I  have  any  room  to  spare,  I  will  say  more  auon. 
I  told  you  I  would  send  for  you  this  month,  and  I  have  been  to  Boston  to-day 
and  paid  the  passage  for  you  and  William.  I  could  not  send  for  you  by  the 
Sarah  Sands ;  it  would  not  give  you  time  enough  to  get  ready.  You  are  to 
come  in  the  ship  Independence.  She  leaves  Liverpool  on  the  7th  of  April,  I 
believe.  She  is  a  fine  vessel.  You  will  laud  at  Boston  probably,  but  if  through 
stress  of  weather  or  any  other  cause  you  should  not,  and  should  be  carried  into 
New  York,  you  have  only  to  apply 'to  the  agency  office  of  Harding  and  Co., 
No.  6,  Mall-stiTet,  and  they  will  give  you  all  necessary  information.    I  have' 


sent  you  a  bill  of  exchange  for  six  pounds,  which,  with  the  passage  money, 
amounts  to  seventy  dollars,  or  about  fifteen  pounds  sterling.     Take  this 

ADVICE. 

You  take  the  rails  from  Longport  for  Liverpool.  When  you  leave  the  train, 
engage  a  conveyance  to  take  you  to  some  lodging-house  near  the  vessel,  so  that 
you  will  not  have  to  move  your  luggage.  As  to  provisions,  I  would  advise 
you  to  buy  a  good  ham,  in  Burslem.  You  can  buy  your  other  necessaries  in 
Liverpool.  You  had  better  bake  three  quarters  of  a  stone  of  bread,  and  toast 
It  as  I  did,  but  drier.  Buy  a  stone  and  a  half  of  biscuits,  and  three  peeks  of 
potatoes,  two  pounds  of  rice,  six  pounds  of  sugar,  and  calculate  tea  and  coffee 
for  six  weeks.  Buy  some  currants  that  you  may  make  dumplings,  or  put  them 
mto  your  rice ;  six  pounds  of  butter,  a  few  pounds  of  cheese,  some  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  a  little  vinegar ;  half  a  stone  of  flour  and  some  oatmeal,  plenty  of 
carbonate  of  soda  so  that  you  can  bake  your  bread,  one  dozen  red  herrings, 
and^  engage  a  cook  to  cook  for  you,  but  don't  give  him  more  than  ten  shillings. 

You  must  get  some  friend  to  come  with  j-ou  to  Liverpool,  and  pay  his  ex- 
penses, as  you  cannot  do  your  business  yourself.  Be  sure  to  be  at  Liverpool 
by  the  5th  of  April.  Bring  a  bed,  and  have  it  filled  with  straw  at  Liverpool. 
Bring  some  bed  clothes,  old  ones.  If  you  have  got  a  good  pair  of  blankets, 
bring  them,  but  keep  them  off"  your  bed,  as  they  will  be  spoiled.  Make  your- 
self about  six  pair  of  drawers  to  wear  on  board  ■  put  on  the  worst  clothes  you 
have  to  come  in ;  save  your  best  till  you  get  here. 

Bring  me  six  working  knives,  two  borers,  two  punches,  a  drainer  and  a  tea- 
pot, and  the  largest  camel  hair  pencil  you  can  get.  Bring  five  or  six  small 
presents  for  some  children,  and  bring  my  black  trowsers. 

I  will  give  Leah's  beau  some  information  about  the  country,  so  far  as  I  have 
been,  when  I  write  of  your  landing.  I  shall  have  things  comfortably  fixed 
for  your  reception  by  the  time  you  land.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Aaron  Smith.  Give  my  respects  to  all  inquiring  friends.  May  God  grant 
you  a  pleasant  passage,  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

Benjamin  Bsuht. 

P.S. — I  forgot  cooking  utensils.  Ask  Cartledge  to  buy  two  barrels  at  Liver- 
pool to  put  your  things  in. 


GOVERNMENT  ECONOMY. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  London  Times.  My  readers  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  the  Tinies  will  not  go  too  far  in  decryng  abuses.  If  the 
Tinies  says  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  management  of  our  national 
aflSiirs,  we  may  set  it  down  for  certain  that  there  are  great  and  horrible 
abuses.  If  the  Tinies  charge  the  Government  with  wasting  a  i^enny,  we  may 
safely  rest  assured  they  have  wasted  a  pound.  If  it  charges  the  Government 
with  extravagance  in  one  department,  we  may  safely  conclude  there  is  extrav- 
agance in  a  si:ore.     But  to  the  paragraph  ; — 

How  Ekghnb  Builds  hee  JSTavt. — If  a  man  bought  a  coat  twenty  years 
before  he  wanted  it,  and  spent  30s.  a-year  in  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  time  found  it  so  rotten  and  unserviceable  that  it  must  needs  be 
thrown  away  without  ever  having  been  worn,  his  prudence  would  be  about 
upon  a  par  with  our  national  economy  in  building  ships.  We  literally  build 
them  with  no  other  discoverable  purpose  than  to  spend  money  in  keeping 
them  together.  This  is  no  paradox  or  exaggeration,  but  the  very  simple 
truth.  There  are  now  lying  in  ordinary,  six  ships  of  the  largest,  most  power- 
ful, and  most  expensive  class,  each  pierced  for  120  guns,  the  average  age  of 
which  is  eighteen  years  and  two  months,  yet  of  which  not  one  has  seen  a  single 
year's  service,  though  we  have  been  building  ever  since. 

This  is  the  way  our  plunderers  make  away  with  our  money. — En. 

THE  FOLLOWING  APPEARED  LATELY  IN  THE  NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

Shookikg  Discovery. — On  Friday  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  workmen 
employed  in  pulling  down  the  houses  for  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from 
Walbrook  to  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridge,  on  entering  the  house,  No.  1, 
Castle-court,  for  that  purpose,  to  their  horror,  found,  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  with  three  children  crouched  around  it^  the 
eldest  apparently  not  ten  years,  all  seeming  on  the  point  of  death  ;  the  fetid 
odour  that  issued  from  the  apartment,  for  the  moment  compelled  the  men  to 
retire;  on  returning,  they  questioned  the  children,  but  all  they  could  glean 
from  them  was  that  they  were  starving.  The  children,  who  had  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  clothing,  and  were  literally  covered  with  vermin,  were  removed  to 
the  city  workhouse  in  Cannon-street,  where  they  received  every  attention,  but, 
from  the  dreadful  state  of  exhaustion  of  the  two  youngest,  they  are  not  expected 
to  survive.  The  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  woman  is  merely  covered  with  a 
ragged  gown,  no  clothing,  furniture,  nor  bedding  was  in  the  room,  and  it  is 
supposed,  that,  finding  the  house  empty,  she,  with  her  children,  crept  in  for 
shelter,  and,  they  are  believed  to  have  been  there  for  some  davs  totally  without 
food. 


It  is  said  that  salads  were  so  rare  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  thfi  reigm 
of  Henry  VIII.,  that  Queen  Catherine,  when  she  wished  for  one  had  to  send  to 
Holland  or  Flanders  for  it.  People  may  now  get  a  basket  fuU  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  country  for  a  penny  or  twopence. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dk.  Lees,  Leehs. — We  have  received  the  following  intimation  relative  to 
the  remarks  we  lately  took  the  liberty  of  making.  '  I  will  not  disguise  from 
you  the  foct,  that  I  was  not  quite  suited  with  the  paragraph  in  No.  43  of  The 
People,  concerning  myself  and  circmnstauces,  however  true  it  might  be.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  it  emanated  from  the  kindest  motives,  and  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, feel  oifended.  While  I  regret  to  say,  that  I  am  at  present  suiFering  badly 
in  my  lungs,  and  unable  to  lecture,  I  would,  to  prevent  any  erroneous  impres- 
sion, beg  to  assure  you,  that  by  the  delicate  liberality  of  sixty  individuals,  I 
was  enabled  to  rest  from  labour  during  the  past  winter, — so  that  my  labours 
have  met  with  much  cheering  sympathy  and  appreciation,  if  not  exactly  in  the 
quarter  where  one  might  have  looked  for  it  most.  As  my  own  poverty  is  the 
result  of  my  liberality  in  preaching  and  publishing  needful,  but  unpopular 
TRUTHS,  the  most  appropriate  aid  would  be  the  purchase  and  dissemination  of 
The  Ti-iith  Seeker,  or  of  my  other  publications." 

F.  E.  Lees. 

Many  of  my  correspondents  request  me  to  notice  their  communications  in 
the  next  Peopie  :  and  when  they  find  that  their  communications  are  not  noticed 
in  the  next  People  which  they  receive,  they  write  to  complain  of  my  negli- 
gence, &e.  My  readers  should  understand,  that  the  ne.rt  People,  as  they  call 
it,  is  generally  printed  before  I  receive  their  communications.  They  should 
also  understand,  that  to  notice  the  whole  of  the  communications  which  I  re- 
ceive, and  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  are  proposed  to  me,  in  any  particular 
number  of  the  People,  is  impossible.  I  therefore  answer  as  many  questions, 
and  notice  as  many  communications,  as  I  can,  and  defer  the  rest.  My  plan  is, 
to  notice  first,  those  communications  which  appear  the  most  important,  and 
to  leave  the  rest  to  be  noticed  whenever  I  may  have  leisure.  My  wish  is  to 
notice  all  communications,  and  to  answer  all  questions :  and  I  sometimes  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  so.  But  I  cannot  do  so  at  present. 
My  correspondents  must  therefore  have  patience.  They  must  not  conclude 
that  because  their  questions  are  not  answered  as  soon  as  they  would  wish,  that 
,  they  will  not  be  answered  at  all,  much  less  must  they  conclude  that  I  fail  to 
answer  them  out  of  any  disrespect  or  unkindness. 

To  JoHH  AViMPAP.c,  BoLDON. — I  should  prefer  going  to  America  in  sn  esii- 
GRANT  SHIP.  New  York  is  the  best  port  to  land  at,  for  people  going  to  Ohio. 
Both  Ohio  and  Illinois  are  good  places  for  farm  labourers.  Wisconsin  is  the 
same. 

I  intend  to  arrange,  .is  soon  as  possible,  to  send  a  regular  supply  of  my 
publications  to  America. 

The  fare  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  differs  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
I  believe,  at  present,  the  fare  for  the  steerage  is  about  £3  lOs.,  or  £4.  You 
ivill  see  what  road  to  take  for  Ohio,  on  landing  at  New  Y'ork,  from  the  routes 
in  number  43  of  The  People. 

To  KicHAKD  Chippendale. — When  the  Methodists  say  that  I  led  the  people 
of  Newcastle  astray,  their  meaning  is,  that  I  led  them  away  from  Methodisti- 
cal  notions.  And  this  is  perfectly  true.  I  led  numbers  away  both  from 
Methodistical  and  Calvinistic  notions.  But  that  I  led  them  really  astray 
from  the  paths  of  truth  and  virtue,  they  will  none  of  them  attempt  to  prove 
before  me.  The  men  whom  I  led  astray,  as  they  say,  were  wiser  and  better 
after,  than  they  had  been  before. 

As  for  being  obliged  to  leave  Newcastle,  that  is  a  silly  slander.  I  had  a 
greater  number  of  friends  in  Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  I 
left  that  place,  than  at  any  former  period,  ^^^len  you  hear  the  Slethodists  say 
anything  either  against  me  or  my  principles,  just  ask  them  if  they  will  say  the 
same  in  my  presence. 

To  G.  F.  P. — Perhaps  you  had  better  try  to  find  out  in  what  way  to  employ 
your  own  talents,  than  to  spend  your  time  in  directing  me  in  the  employment 
of  mine.  I  believe  that  I  know  what  is  my  duty  pretty  well ;  and  I  also  be- 
lieve that  I  am  doing  it  on  the  whole.  You  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  think 
that  I  am  acting  at  random.  I  do  as  much  thinking  in  a  day,  at  times,  as 
some  people  do  in  a  year,  I  fancy.  If  you  think  that  I  am  doing  too  much  at 
pulling  down,  and  too  little  at  building  up,  you  would  do  well,  perhaps,  to 
employ  the  more  time  yourself  in  building  up.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  un- 
willing to  receive  your  suggestions,  or  to  listen  to  your  advice ;  but  I  may  say, 
that  for  a  long  time  past,  I  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  following 
people's  advice.  I  listen  to  what  people  have  to  say,  but  I  act  on  my  own  c(m- 
victions.  I  am  employing  my  talents,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  way  in  which 
God  intended  me  to  employ  them,  and  in  the  way  most  conducive  to  the 
wellbeing  of  mankind. 

To  B.  B.  W. — I  rather  rejoice  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  than  otherwise, 
though  I  differ  widely  in  opinion  from  most  of  the  meipbers  of  the  Bible 
Society.  The  Bible  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  it  is  calculated  to  do 
a  great  amount  of  good  for  the  time  to  come.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  act  wisely  in  exerting  themselves  so  much 
for  the  universal  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  so  little  for  the  circulation  of 
certain  other  books.  I  am  especially  sorry  that  they  do  not  circulate  along 
wth  the  Bible  right  views  of  its  origin  and  character.  But  many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  most  of  them,  are  doing  the  best  they  know.  And  it  is  for  those 
■who  know  better,  to  show  them,  by  their  example,  a  more  excellent  way. 


Men  must  not  conclude,  that  because  the  Bible  can  no  longer  be  of  service 
to  them,  that  it  cannot  be  of  service  to  others.  They  must  not  conclude  that 
because  they  can  now  do  without  their  alphabet  and  reading-madeeasy, 
every  one  else  can.  They  must  remember,  that  as  they  were  once  children,  so 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  human  family  are  children  still.  They  must  not 
conclude  that  because  they  can  eat  strong  meat,  there  are  none  in  the  world 
that  still  require  to  be  fed  with  milk.  Let  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society 
go  on  doing  good  in  the  best  way  they  know ;  and  let  those  who  know  a  better 
way  of  doing  good,  set  to  vjork  in  that  better  way,  and  work  with  all  their 
might.  I  never  like  to  hear  people  finding  fault  with  men  for  not  doing  good 
in  the  best  way  imaginable,  when  they  themselves  are  doing  good  perhaps  in 
no  way  at  all.  My  opinions  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures  are  as  heterodox  as 
the  opinions  of  my  correspondent  perhaps  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
the  men  who  are  employed  in  circulating  the  Bible  are  deserving  of  either 
ridicule,  opposition,  or  contempt. 

Let  my  friend  remember,  that  the  men  who  circulate  the  Bible,  are  obliged, 
in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  to  teach  people  to  read,  and 
that  in  teaching  people  to  read,  they  are  obliging  them  to  exercise  their 
spiritual  powers,  and  to  commence  a  course  of  thought  and  inquiry  which 
cannot  fail  to  bring  multitudes  to  knowledge,  to  virtue  and  to  freedom. 
Wherever  the  Bible  goes,  it  becomes,  to  some  extent,  the  seed  of  all  good.  It 
leads  people  to  form  schools,  to  print  books,  to  think  and  talk  and  write,  and 
thus  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  state  of  being  and  enjoyment.  And  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  natural  goodness  of  the  human  mind  leads  people  to  fix 
most  on  what  is  good  and  true  and  godlike  in  the  Bible,  and  to  leave  the  follies, 
the  mysteries,  the  contradictions,  the  errors  of  the  book  to  themselves.  And 
though  the  Bible  is  so  frequently  employed  by  people  as  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression and  fraud,  the  evil  is  only  for  a  time,  while  the  good  is  for  ever  and 
ever.  Let  us  be  just,  my  friend,  and  err  neither  on  the  right  hand  nor  the 
left. 

Robert  Carr  of  Shotley  Bridge  informs  me  that  the  leaven  of  truth,  which 
many  men  call  Heterodoxy,  has  been  gradually  working  amongst  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  amongst  others 
not  in  connection  with  the  sects,  particularly  amongst  the  young  men.  The 
sectarians,  he  says,  find  it  hard  to  meet  their  demands  at  the  quarter  day,  &c. 
An  increase  of  members  appears  to  be  out  of  the  question  amongst  the  sects. 
They  have  much  to  do  to  keep  the  old  ship  from  sinking. 

He  adds,  '  that  the  letters  published  in  The  People  and  in  the  C'ompasios 
TO  THE  Almanacs  on  emigration,  have  led  many  to  go  to  the  United  States 
from  that  neighbourhood  ;'  and  says,  '  that  from  all  accounts,  these  emigrants 
are  doing  well, — are  better  oft"  in  circumstances  than  they  were  in  England.' 

To  Sttail — I  know  Southall.  He  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  ignorant  and  incur- 
able bigot.  He  has  neither  ability  to  appreciate  another  man's  excellencies,  nor 
to  see  his  own  defects.  His  remarks  on  Paine  and  Toltaire  are  not  true,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  other  person  mentioned  are  the  opposite  of  truth.  The 
other  person  mentioned  has  large  reflective  faculties,  and  so  far  from  uttering 
a  thing  as  soon  as  he  perceives  it,  he  is  accustomed  to  hesitate  long,  in  some 
cases  he  has  hesitated  for  years,  before  venturing  to  make  known  his  discover- 
ies. I  have  a  very  low  opinion  both  of  Southall's  talents  and  virtue.  His 
phrenological  knowledge  and  skill  are  exceedingly  questionable.  I  should 
judge  that  he  simply  deals  in  phrenology  for  a  living.  If  he  has  any  other  ob- 
ject in  view,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  support  of  a  false  and  falling  theology. 

A  parcel  was  brought  to  me  on  Thursday  last,  March  29th,  charged  two 
shillings  and  two  pence,  which  I  refused  to  take  in.  It  had  come  from  Mas- 
bro' ;  but  I  had  received  no  notice  of  its  coming.  It  seemed  to  be  a  pamphlet 
or  two.  It  was  quite  light,  and  would  have  come  much  cheaper  by  post.  If 
it  contain  any  thing  valuable,  let  those  who  sent  it  look  after  it. 
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CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  fiienda  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  gettini,'  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  haying  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers. 
1  can  supplj'  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed.,  black,  invisible  greeD,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  j-ard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  veiy  good, 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  vety  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  mil  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  boak\ 
parcels  to  most  places  mthout  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Babebb. 

1  have  room  for  Two  Voung  Men  as  Apprentices  to  the  Printing  Business. 

I  have  also  room  for  a  Steady,  Trustworthy  Man,  who  well  understands  the  whole  Routine  of 
the  Business,  and  who  is  Clever  at  Reading  and  Correcting  Proo&. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  J.  Barker,  aad  may  be  had  of  hia  Agenta. 
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THE  POPULATION  QUESTION. 

A    DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    T.    K.    MALTHUS    AND    J.    BARKER. 


JIaUhus. — It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  there  are  no  bounds 
to  the  prolific  nature  of  plants  or  animals,  but  what  is  offered  by  their 
crowding  and  interfering  with  each  other's  means  of  subsistence. 

Barker. — This  may  be  perfectly  true  of  plants,  and  true  of  animals 
generally  ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  mankind,  the  highest  species  of  ani- 
mals of  all.  There  are  bounds  to  the  prolific  nature  of  mankind. 
This  I  have  proved,  by  a  reference  to  the  comparative  increase  of 
mankind  in  different  situations,  and  in  different  stages  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement. 

Malihus. — Franklin  also  observes,  that  if  the  earth  were  emptied 
of  other  inhabitants,  it  might,  in  a  few  ages,  be  replenished  by  one 
nation  only,  for  instance,  by  Englishmen.  This  is  incontrovertibly 
true. 

Barker. — It  is  no  such  thing.  I  have  myself  controverted  it.  I 
have  proved  it  to  be  false.  I  have  shown,  that  as  men  advanced  in 
intelligence  and  virtue,  and  improved  in  their  circumstances,  they 
would  gradually  become  less  and  less  prolific,  until,  in  time,  they 
would  probably  cease  to  increase  altogether.  And  this  would  all  take 
place  without  any  diminution  in  men's  enjoyment  of  life.  Their  en- 
jojrment  of  life  would,  in  fact,  increase.  They  would  expend  less 
energy  in  sensual  indulgence ;  but  they  would  expend  far  more  in 
spiritual  and  moral  exertion  and  excitement.  In  proportion  as  men 
exert  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the  power  and  life  of  their 
■whole  being  flow  into  those  faculties,  and  men  become,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, another  and  a  higher  order  of  creatures.  It  is  not  so  with  plants. 
Plants  have  a  more  simple  organization,  and  the  whole  of  the  nourish- 
ment which  they  can  obtain,  and  the  whole  of  that  life  and  power  and 
energy  that  they  can  derive  from  that  nourishment,  goes  solely  to  the 
invigoration  and  perfection  of  their  simple  material  organization. 
There  are  no  higher  organs  in  a  plant  to  take  from  its  fruit-bearing,  seed- 
bearing  organs  the  principal  portion  of  their  life  and  energy,  and  expend 
it  in  the  development  of  some  other  quality.  But  with  man  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Man  may  either  be  predominantly  animal,  or  predominantly 
intellectual  and  moral.  The  nourishment  which  man  receives, — the 
life  and  energy  which  man's  organization  creates  or  extracts  from  his 
suppUes  of  food,  may  either  be  almost  entirely  communicated  to  his 
animal,  sensual  faculties  and  organs,  or  communicated  chiefly  to  his 
intellectual  and  moral,  his  social  and  religious  faculties.  Man  is 
capable  of  belonging  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  two  different  species 
of  beings  ;  of  being  either  of  the  species  of  animal,  fleshly  man  ;  or  of 
the  species  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  man. 

I  say,  that  all  the  strength  which  a  plant  can  derive  from  its  nutri- 
ment, goes  necessarily  and  naturally  to  the  increase  of  its  fruitfulness  ; 
— tends  naturally  to  render  it  more  prolific  ; — tends  naturally  both  to 
increase  its  size  almost  indefinitely,  as  well  as  to  increase  its  seed- 
bearing  power.  Cobbet  tells  us,  that  from  some  common  radish  seed, 
he  produced  a  radish  in  Long  Island,  two  feet  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference. And  we  constantly  see  diminutive  and  dwarfish  plants  in- 
creased so  much  in  size  by  cultivation,  as  apparently  to  become  new 
species  of  plants.     You  cannot  do  this  with  respect  to  man.     You  can 


increase  the  size  and  vigour  of  men's  bodies  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  to 
nothing  like  the  extent  to  which  you  can  increase  the  size  of  plants. 
You  can  also,  in  certain  cases,  increase  the  prolific  power  of  human 
beings  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  you  can  in- 
crease the  prolific  powers  of  plants.  When  once  you  begin  to  place 
men  in  favourable  circumstances,  they  begin  to  become  another  order 
of  beings.  New  faculties  begin  to  appear.  Their  increased  strength 
and  fulness  of  life  rush  into  these  new  faculties,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
increasing  their  activity  and  power.  The  activity  and  power  of  these 
newly  awakened  faculties,  drain  the  lower,  the  animal,  the  sensual 
faculties.  And  in  proportion  as  men  advance  still  farther  in  intellect 
and  morality, — in  proportion  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are 
increased  in  activity  and  power,  do  men  become  less  and  less  prolific. 
Men  always  remain  prolific  enough, — however  intellectual  or  spiritual 
they  may  be,  but  they  still  become  less  prolific.  This  difference,— 
this  essential  difference  between  man  and  plants,  neither  you  nor 
Franklin  appears  to  have  observed.  Yet  the  observance  of  this  great 
difference  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  treating  on  the  subject  of 
population. 

There  is  a  similar  distinction  between  men  and  animals.  Animals 
have  a  more  complex  organization  than  plants.  And  in  some 
cases,  you  may  drain  the  surplus  life  and  energy  of  one  set  of 
faculties  in  certain  animals,  by  freely  exercising  and  cultivating  others. 
You  may,  in  this  way,  lessen  the  prolific  power  of  certain  kinds  of 
animals.  You  may  even  lessen  their  prolific  power,  though  at  the 
same  time  yo\xfeed  them  plentifully,  and  keep  them  in  comparatively 
easy  circumstances.  But  this  is  not  so  easdy  done  M'ith  other  ani- 
mals, as  with  men.  With  men  it  is  done  quite  easily.  With  men, 
this  change  is  natural.  It  was  plainly  God's  intention  that  men 
should  gradually  outgrow  brutality,  and  rise  above  all  predominance  of 
sensuality,  and  gradually  become  predominantly  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious.  It  was  plainly  designed  by  God,  that  man  should  find 
the  principal  portion  of  his  enjoyment  and  bliss  in  intellectual,  moral, 
social,  and  religious  action  and  excitement.  It  is  then  manifest  to  me, 
that  that  very  increase  of  food  and  leisure  which  up  to  a  certain  point, 
tends  to  render  mankind  more  prolific,  does,  beyond  that  point,  tend 
to  render  them  less  prolific. 

Some  may  be  astonished  how  the  continued  or  extended  operation 
of  the  same  cause,  should,  when  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  pro- 
duce just  the  opposite  effects  to  those  which  it  produced  at  the  outset. 
Yet,  that  this  is  the  case,  is  most  manifest ;  or,  to  use  your  owa 
form  of  words,  it  is  incontrovertible. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  case  under  consideration  alone  that  we  see  it  to  be 
thus.  It  is  the  same  in  other  departments  of  God's  universe.  There 
are  other  causes  which  produce  one  effect  up  to  a  certain  point ;  and 
yet,  when  these  same  causes  operate  more  intensely,  they  produce  just 
the  opposite  effect.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  Cold,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  condenses  water  ;  but  heyond  that  point,  it  expands  it. 
Cold,  up  to  a  certain  point,  makes  water  heavier ;  but  heyond  that 
point,  it  makes  it  lighter.  Cold  water  is  heavier  than  warm  water  ; 
but  ice,  which  is  the  coldest  state  to  which  water  can  be  brought,  is 
lighter  than  warm  water.  By  cooling  water  up  to  a  certain  point, 
you  condense  it  ;  but  the  moment  you  cool  it  beyond  that  poin^  you 
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expand  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  apparent  inverted  operation  of 
this  law  of  cold,  at  a  certain  point,  the  coldest  particles  of  water  in 
the  rivers  and  in  the  seas,  would  invariably  have  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
And  in  consequence  of  the  continued  exposure  of  the  still  unfrozen 
water  to  the  freezing  cold  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ice  would  have 
been  produced  so  rapidly,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  the  lake,  or 
the  sea,  would  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  one  vast  unbroken  mass 
of  ice.  And  ice,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  would  have  been 
thawed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  would  have  been  broken  up 
into  fragments  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  could  not,  in  fact,  in 
many  cases,  have  been  broken  up  into  fragments  at  all ; — it  could 
never  have  been  thawed  at  all.  The  amount  of  ice  in  the  seas,  the 
lakes,  and  the  deep  rivers,  would  year  after  year  have  continually 
accumulated.  The  waters  would,  in  consequence,  have  been  frozen  up. 
The  summer  would  never  have  been  able  to  thaw  what  the  winter 
had  frozen.  The  world,  in  short,  would  have  been,  not  over-peopled, 
but  utterly  uninhabitable.  In  consequence,  however,  of  God  so 
ordering  things,  that  a  greater  degree  of  cold  shall  produce  upon 
water  just  the  opposite  effect  produced  by  a  less  degree  of  cold,  this 
terrible  evil  has  been  prevented.  In  consequence  of  this  strange 
arrangement,  the  water  that  is  made  so  cold  as  to  be  converted  into 
ice,  swims  always  at  the  top.  The  river  or  the  lake  is,  in  consequence, 
covered  over  with  a  coating  of  ice.  This  coating  of  ice  protects  the 
water  beneath  it  from  the  excessive  cold  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
prevents  it  from  being  so  rapidly  frozen.  In  consequence  of  this 
remarkable  arrangement,  the  quantity  of  ice  produced  on  the  rivers 
and  lakes  is  comparatively  small.  The  principal  portion  of  the  water 
is,  in  general,  preserved  at  a  temperature  which  keeps  it  in  its  liquid 
state.  The  ice  too,  being  placed  at  the  surface,  is  very  easily  thawed. 
It  is  more  fully  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  water  also,  from  the 
hills,  and  from  the  springs  in  the  valleys,  more  easily  gets  under  the 
ice,  and  breaks  it  up  into  fragments,  thus  helping  the  thaw  still  more, 
and  rendering  the  restoration  of  the  water  to  its  liquid  form  more 
rapid. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  this  law  of  human  nature,  which  I  have 
been  unfolding,  is  not  quite  singular.  It  does  not  stand  alone  in  the 
creation.  It  has  parallels  in  the  other  departments  of  God's  works. 
You,  have  been  arguing  on  the  subject  of  the  population  as  if  no  such 
law  as  that  which  I  have  been  expounding,  existed.  Your  arguing, 
therefore,  is  of  no  use.  Your  conclusions  are  all  erroneous.  You 
have  lost  your  labour.  You  must  begin  your  work  again.  You  have 
erred  as  grievously  as  a  natural  philosopher  would  err,  who  should 
argue,  that  as  cold  condenses  water,  and  thus  renders  it  more 
heavy  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
densation effected  by  cold,  the  particles  of  water  which  are  on  the 
surface,  exposed  to  the  cold  atmosphere,  must  always  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  various  particles  of  water  rise  to  the  top,  and  that, 
as  water,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  becomes  ice,  the 
bottom  of  the  water  must  necessarily  be  one  solid  accumulation  of  ice, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  This  would  just  be  parallel,  I  say,  to  your  proceeding. 
Bnt  facts,  in  the  first  place,  and  philosophy  in  the  second  place,  and 
faith  in  the  goodness  and  luisdom  of  God,  in  the  third  place,  would 
refute  the  philosopher's  reasoning.  So  here  :  facU,  in  the  first  place, 
and  philosophy,  in  the  second  place,  and  religion  or  faith  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Author  and  Ruler  of  all  things, 
in  the  third  place,  refute  yoii,  Mr.  Malthus. 

I  will  suppose,  however,  that  you  are  right,  and  that  at  length  it 
has  become  necessary  to  check  the  increase  of  population  :  the 
question  will  be,  first,  on  whom  the  check  shall  be  placed  ?  'What 
parties  should  be  first  prevented  from  increasing  the  population 
of  the  world  ?  The  answer  which  piety  and  humanity  would  give  ; 
the  answer  which  common  sense  and  common  justice  would  give, 
would  be,  the  idle,  and  the  intemperate,  the  parties  who,  in  the  first 
place,  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  human  race  ;  and  who, 
in  the  second  place,  are  in  the  habit  of  consuming  a  greater  portion  of 


the  earth's  productions  than  is  necessary  to  their  support  and  well- 
being.  It  could  never  be  right  to  begin  the  work  of  checking  the 
increase  of  population  by  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  industrious 
and  temperate  portions  of  the  community.  It  could  never  be  proper 
to  begin  the  work  of  checking  the  increase  of  population,  either  by 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  present  producers  of  food,  or  by 
preventing  the  birth  of  a  new  generation  of  producers.  All  interfer- 
ence with  the  present  producers  of  food  would  be  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful. It  would  be  punishing  them  for  their  public  services.  And  to 
prevent  them  from  producing  offspring  to  take  their  places,  would  not 
be  wise.  It  would  be  doing  more  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  supply 
of  food,  than  of  checking  the  increase  of  population.  We  must  not, 
with  a  view  of  checking  population,  check  the  production  of  that  very 
food,  the  scarcity  of  which  is  the  only  assignable  reason  for  checking 
the  population.  Nor  ought  we  to  begin  by  interfering  wdth  the  liberties 
of  those  who  are  but  moderate  consumers  of  food  ; — those  who  con- 
sume no  more  than  is  really  essential  to  their  support  and  well-being. 
Where  then  must  we  begin  1  I  answer,  first,  with  the  idle  and  use- 
less :  the  men  who  neither  produce  food  themselves,  nor  contribute 
towards  its  production  by  others  :  and,  secondly,  with  the  extragavant 
and  intemperate  consuiners  of  food  ;  the  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
consume  or  waste  more  food  than  is  necessary  to  their  subsistence, 
their  health,  or  their  welfare.  We  ought,  first,  to  begin  with  the  par- 
ties who  j}roduce  no  food.  Of  these,  we  have  almost  an  infinite 
number.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  soldiers  and  fighting  sailors. 
These  neither  jit'oduce  food,  nor  assist  in  its  distribution.  They  fre- 
quently, in  fact,  when  employed  in  their  peculiar  callings,  destroy  food. 
The  destruction  of  food  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  their  work.  To  our  view, 
large  numbers  of  soldiers  and  fighting  sailors,  answer  no  good  end  at 
all.  If  the  affairs  of  Government  were  properly  conducted,  we  should 
need  no  soldiers  at  all,  either  for  domestic  or  for  foreign  purposes. 
In  the  attempts,  therefore,  to  check  population,  we  ought  to  begin 
with  the  military.  We  have  next  the  various  orders  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy ;  the  great  land  monopolists  ;  the  men  who  live  entirely  on  the 
labour  of  others.  These  ought  to  be  the  next  placed  under  restraint. 
The  next  class  on  whom  we  might  lay  our  restrictions  are  the  clergy. 
These,  in  general,  neither  produce  food,  nor  advance  knowledge  ;  they 
neither  benefit  men's  bodies,  nor  benefit  their  souls.  They  neither 
contribute  to  men's  welfare  in  this  life,  nor  to  their  happiness  in  the 
life  to  come.  On  the  contrary,  they  do,  in  general,  injure  men  every 
way.  We  may  with  propriety,  therefore,  make  these  the  third  class  on 
which  to  operate.  We  may  next  lay  our  restraints  on  our  pensioners, 
sinecurists,  and  on  our  Whig  and  Tory  statesmen. 

All  these  four  classes  are,  in  general,  not  only  non-producers  of 
wealth,  but  obstructions  to  the  production  of  wealth.  They  not  only 
do  nothing  towards  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  but  much 
towards  preventing  other  people  from  doing  something  for  this  object. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  the  non-producers  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  greatest  consumers.  The  idle  are  the  most  extravagant. 
The  men  who  do  nothing  towards  producing  food,  consume,  in  general, 
a  greater  portion,  than  those  who  do  produce  it.  This  may  not  be 
true  of  the  common  soldiers  and  fighting  sailors  perhaps,  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  Clergy,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  general  run  of  Whig  and 
■Tory  statesmen, — together  vrith  all  the  dishonourable  hordes  of  pen-  • 
sioners,  sinecurists,  as  well  as  the  tax-eating  gentry  of  all  descriptions, 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  consume  twice,  thrice,  four,  six,  ten 
times, — and  in  some  cases  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  more  than 
the  same  number  of  those  classes  of  people  who  produce  all  the  food. 

Though  long,  too  long  has  darkness  swept 

Adown  the  vale  of  time  ; 
Though  long,  too  long  the  world  has  slept, 

Thus  wasting  all  its  prime  ; 
Yet  joy  to  earth  !  a  morning  breaks 

Which  brings  the  glorious  day. 
When  man  from  iron  slumber  wakes, 

To  fling  his  chains  away. 
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PETITION. 
The  following  is  the  Petition  which  I  submitted  to  the  Town  Council. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 

Parliament  assembled. 
THE  PETITION  OF  THE   COUNCIL  OF   THE   BOROUGH 

OF  LEEDS,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  YORK, 
Humbly  sheweih. 

That  your  petitioners  consider  the  present  amount 
of  taxation  in  this  country  to  be  very  excessive,  and  regard  the  system 
of  taxation  at  present  in  force,  as  exceedingly  partial  and  injurious. 

That  to  the  excessive  amount  of  taxation,  and  to  the  system  of 
raising  so  great  a  portion  of  the  taxes  from  the  products  of  industrj-, 
your  petitioners  attribute  much  of  the  poverty  and  distress  at  present 
prevailing  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  and  much  of  the  embarrass- 
ment and  depression  afficting  the  country  generally. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  prevaUing  amongst  the  people 
of  this  Borough,  your  petitioners  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  means 
of  draining,  and  otherwise  improving,  the  Borough,  and  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  effecting  those  improvements  which  are  necessary  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

That  your  petitioners  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  local  autho- 
rities in  other  boroughs  find  themselves  similarly  circumstanced  j  and 
that,  in  consequence,  important  local  improvements  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  neglected  or  postponed  throughout  the  country  generally. 

That  your  petitioners  therefore  conceive,  that  the  amount  of  tax- 
ation ought  to  be  greatly  reduced,  without  delay  ;  and  that  the  system 
of  raising  the  taxes  ought  to  be  immediately  changed. 

That  your  petitioners  therefore  pray,  that  your  Honoiuable  House 
would  transfer  all  the  taxes  from  the  products  of  industry  to  the  land, 
levying  a  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  on  all  the  good  land  of  the  L'nited 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whether  cultivated  or  not 
cultivated ;  proportioning  the  amount  per  acre  to  the  nattiral  value  of 
the  land. 

That  your  petitioners  consider,  that  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  so  much 
an  acre  on  all  good  land,  would  be  but  a  just  and  reasonable  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  land,  for  the  privilege  which 
they  enjoy,  or  for  the  advantages  which  they  possess,  over  those  who 
are  not  owners  of  land. 

That  your  petitioners  do  also  consider,  that  a  tax  of  so  much  an 
acre  on  iHSl  good  land  would  lead  to  the  good  cultivation  of  the  land, 
to  the  employment  of  unemployed  labour,  to  the  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  cotmtry,  to  the  cure  of  pauperism,  to  the  diminution  of  crime, 
to  the  revival  of  trade,  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
all  classes,  to  every  necessary  local  improvement,  and  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  beseech  your  Honourable  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  their  petition,  and  to  effect  such 
reforms  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  coimtry  as  are  therein 
suggested. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


OUR  PROSPECTS. 


NEWSPAPER  STAMPS. 
The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  Newspaper  Stamps  issued  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  seven  years,  ending  with  1S4S.     It  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  an  increase   of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  during  that 
period. 

1S42.  184S. 

England  and  Wales,  at  Id 50,088,175     ...     67,476,763 

Do.  do.    at  id 1.481,524     ...      8,704,23S 

Scotland, at  Id.     5,540,424     ...       7,497,064 

Do.      at  id.      440,400     ...         176,854 

Ireland,  at  Id 6,063,906     ...      7,028,956 

Do.      at  id 35,750     ...  44,702 


Total 


6.3,650,179 


90,928,580 


Let  not  Reformers  despair.  They  are  stronger  than  they  think. 
And  their  enemies  are  weaker  than  they  seem.  The  Aristocrats  in 
the  House  of  Commons  are  very  numerous,  and  they  can  secure  a 
majority  of  votes.  But  their  supporters  outside  are  not  so  numerous  ; 
while  their  opponents  are  both  numerous  and  strong.  The  power  of 
the  Aristocrats  is  apparent  only,  not  real ;  while  the  power  of  the 
Democrats  is  real.  The  power  of  the  Aristocrats  is  less  than  it 
seems  ;  while  the  power  of  the  Democrats  is  greater  than  it  seems. 
The  power  of  the  Aristocrats  too  is  daily  diminishing ;  whilst  the 
power  of  the  Democrats  is  daily  increasing.  The  men  that  really 
sympathise  with  the  Aristocrats  and  tyrants  are  comparatively  few, 
and  they  are  daily  growing  fewer ;  while  the  men  who  sympathise 
with  the  Democrats  form  the  mass  of  the  commimity,  and  their  niun- 
bers  are  increasing  every  day.  Our  aristocratic  rulers  lack  the  very 
first  elements  of  strength,  namely,  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of 
the  masses.  If  the  masses  were  in  their  favour,  they  might  do  as 
they  pleased  ;  but  the  masses  are  utterly  against  them.  The  masses 
hate  their  rule.  They  hate  it  utterly.  The  masses  long  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Aristocrats.  They  rejoice  in  their  difficulties.  What 
delight  did  the  recent  failure  of  the  British  forces  in  India  inspire  ! 
And  with  what  rapture  would  the  masses  receive  the  intelligence  that 
the  Afghans  and  Sikhs  had  united  and  driven  the  British  out  of 
India  !  And  with  what  exultation  did  the  masses  of  England  receive 
the  intelligence  last  autumn,  that  the  Irish  had  mastered  the  tyrants' 
troops  !  Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  inspire  the  Democrats  with 
despair  ?  Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  make  the  Democrats  fancy  that 
the  case  of  reform  is  hopeless  ?  The  cause  of  the  Aristocrats  is  de- 
clining and  dying,  while /the  cause  of  the  Democrats  is  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.  We  shall  triumph,  my  friends.  We  shall  see 
the  vUe  Aristocrats  laid  prostrate.  We  shall  see  their  iniquitous 
legislation  abolished.  The  power  and  the  government  of  the  nation 
win  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  enlightened  and  virtuous.  We  shall 
have  a  Republic,  in  course  of  time  ;  a  more  thorough  RepubUc  than 
the  Republic  of  France  or  America.  Cheer  up,  ye  Democrats,  and 
ton  on.  You  cannot  labour  in  vain.  Spread  the  truth  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  it  is  sure  to  tritmiph.  Spread  it  freely  :  it  will  enlighten  and 
elevate  the  whole  population.  It  wUl  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
Aristocrats  for  ever,  and  render  the  country  an  example  of  freedom 
and  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  'THE  PEOPLE.' 

Deap.  .Sir., 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  right  law  for  the  distribution  of  that 
wealth  created  by  labour,  has  occupied  my  thoughts  more  or  less  for  some 
years.  My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  throw  oat  a  hint  respecting  the 
tenure  of  land.  It  is  here,  probably,  that  one  great  sotirce  of  our  social  evils 
may  be  found. 

When  Israel,  after  forty  years"  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  took  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  divided  by  lot :  to  every  one  an  inheritance 
was  to  be  given  "  according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  him  :  (Xumbers 
xxvi.  52 — 56.^  so  that,  and  very  justly,  a  large  family  would  get  a  larger  slice 
of  the  land  than  a  small  family.  And  then  afterwards,  every  fifty  years,  in 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  the  land  was  to  be  ee-ditidh)  :  -  so  that  if  a  man  either 
through  misfortune,  or  from  being  a  spendthrift,  or  through  not  being  a 
keen  bargainer,  had  to  sell  his  inheritance :  it,  or  a  proper  portion  of  it, 
(more  or  less  as  the  case  might  require,"*  would  in  time  return  to  his  descend- 
ants. (.See  Leriticas  xxv.  13,  23,  28;  is  umbers  xxxri.  7,  8:  xxxiii.  54 ; 
Leviticus  xrvii.  17 — 24.)  If  we  can  gather  a  principle  from  this  law,  it  is — 
that  THE  nvT) — all  land — should  be  a  common  heritage  for  all  people  ;  and 
therefore  that  permanent  property  in  land  is  a  glaring  injustice. 

I  have  read,  and  would  warmly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  your  readers, 
John  Koakes's  clever  tract — •'  The  right  of  the  Arisfocraaj  to  the  Soil  con- 
sidered; (price  3d.  Efl^gham  Wilson.)  I  think  his  plan  of  getting  back  the 
soil  from  the  robbers  who  now  hold  it,  to  be  feasible  enough  as  a  beginning  ; 
and  then  the  coast  would  he  clear  for  the  adoption  of  the  Israelitish  plan. 
The  difficulties  attending  a  division  of  the  land  every  fifty  yeats  would  only 
be  in  the  detaU,  and  those  not  very  great.  If  the  wedge  could  be  got  in  by 
making  the  laud  bear  all  the  taxes.'it  would  facilitate  the  further  distribution 
of  it.—'  Injustice  to  the  poor  i;  a  direct  insult  to  the  God  of  heaven.' 

B.  S 
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EMIGRATION. 


The  following  is  the  substance  of  what  I  have  met  with  in  Tapscott's 
Emigranfs  Travelling  Chiide  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,' 
with  the  exception  of  matters  which  I  have  already  laid  before  my 
readers. 

He  observes,  that  farmers  and  agriculturalists  are  among  the  fittest 
persons  to  emigrate  to  America  ;  because  land,  which  can  be  cultivated 
with  comparatively  little  labour,  may  be  obtained  in  such  abundance, 
on  such  very  low  terms.  Farms,  says  Mr.  Tapscott,  may  be  obtained 
without  the  immediate  payment  of  any  money  at  all.  All  that  the 
proprietor  requires  is,  that  improvement  shall  be  made  on  the  farms, 
and  the  farms  may  then  be  paid  for  in  instalments  as  most  convenient. 
If  a  man  be  poor,  and  has  a  large  family,  he  may,  in  some  cases,  pro- 
vided he  can  prove  himself  to  be  a  farmer,  get  a  farm  of  100  or  200 
acres  given  him. 

Our  Guide  next  tells  us,  that  the  implements  of  husbandry  had,  in 
general,  better  be  purchased  in  America  than  in  England,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  soil,  makes  the 
American  instruments  better  adapted,  in  general,  for  American  farmers. 
There  are,  however,  some  things  which  a  farmer  may  with  advantage 
carry  from  England.  Those  who  intend  to  locate  near  the  sea-board, 
would  do  well  to  take  with  them  many  of  their  light  tools  ;  such  as 
hoes,  spades,  reaping  hooks,  harrow  teeth,  and  forks  without  the 
handles.  Hay  knives  are  very  much  wanted.  It  would  be  well  also 
for  them  to  take  a  bridle  and  a  saddle.  They  had  better  not  have  too 
much  luggage,  as  pei-sons  with  much  luggage  are  often  taken  advantage 
of  when  travelling. 

Many  thousands  of  families  in  New  England  rear  large  families,  pay 
all  their  debts  and  taxes  promptly,  and  live  independently,  well  clothed 
and  comfortably  housed,  and  every  way  provided  for,  and  lay  up 
money,  on  farms  of  50  acres.  Some  have  the  idea  that  these  people 
labour  severely  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  They  have  much  time  to  spare, 
hecause  they  waste  none.  With  them,  '  there  is  a  place  for  every 
thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place.'  Their  horses  and  cattle,  their 
tools  and  implements,  are  attended  to  with  clock-like  regularity.  They 
put  off  nothing  till  to-moiTow  which  they  can  do  to  day.  They  regard 
economy  as  wealth  ;  and  system  renders  things  easy.  These  men  are 
seldom  in  a  hurry,  except  in  harvest  time.  In  long  winter  evenings, 
or  in  severe  weather,  which  prevents  them  from  labouring  out  of  doors, 
one  makes  corn  brooms,  another  shoes,  while  a  third  is  a  carpenter, 
cooper,  or  tailor.  Of  the  women,  one  spins,  another  weaves,  and  a 
third  plaits  Leghorn  bonnets.  But  to  say  that  they  labour  severely, 
or  have  no  leisure,  no  time  for  cheerful  recreation,  or  for  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  is  altogether  false.  The  families  thus  occupied 
are  amongst  the  most  healthful  and  cheerful  in  the  world. 

The  rising  cities  and  tracts  of  land  in  the  Far  West,  are  the  emi- 
grant's home,  whether  the  emigrant  be  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  or  a 
labourer.  But  all  must  make  up  their  minds  to  work,  and  not  expect 
too  many  comforts  in  the  outset. 

The  Atlantic  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Pliiladelphia,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore,  are  not  at  all  eligible  places  for  emigi-ants  generally.  All 
who  have  the  means  should  go  westward.  There,  employment  and 
good  wages  may  be  obtained  with  ease. 

Clerks,  Shopmen,  <fec.,  are  seldom  fortunate  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment, or  procuring  situations  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  And  this  class  of 
emigrants  are  the  least  likely  to  obtain  employment  even  in  other  parts 
of  the  States.  Good,  and  thoroughly  experienced  book-keepers,  how- 
ever, are  almost  certain  of  success,  and  generally  get  good  salaries, 
provided  they  are  able  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  their  talents  and 
trustworthiness. 

THE  TIME   TO   EMIGRATE. 

Persons  that  intend  to  make  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  any 
of  the  Atlantic  cities  their  permanent  place  of  abode,  cannot  emigrate 
too  soon  after  the  middle  of  .January.  They  should  be  on  the  spot, 
and  accustomed  to  the  place,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  which 
is  the  commencement  of  the  business  season,  and  which  is,  by  far,  the 
best  time  for  procuring  employment.  Besides,  ships  leaving'Liverpool 
in  the  latter  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February,  usually 
make  quick  passages.  Those  who  do  not  leave  till  after  the  beginning 
of  February,  have  not  near  so  good  a  chance  of  procuring  speedy  em- 
ployment in  the  Atlantic  cities,  as  those  who  get  there  in  the  early 
spring.  Those  who  wish  to  go  to  Southern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Western 
yirginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  or  Missouri,  should  not  leave  England 


earlier  than  the  first  of  March,  or  later  than  the  end  of  September,  if 
they  wish  to  pursue  their  journey  uninterruptedly  and  comfortably. 
Those  bound  for  Northern  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or  Illinois, 
should  not  leave  home  before  the  first  of  April,  nor  later  than  the  first 
of  September,  as  the  lakes  and  canals  on  which  the  emigrants  may 
find  it  necessary  to  travel,  are  frequently  closed  with  ice  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  are  seldom  navigable  before  the  latter  end  of 
April.  Families  that  arrive  in  America  on  their  way  to  the  Far  West, 
after  the  lakes  and  canals  are  closed  in  winter,  or  before  they  are  open 
in  spring,  are  generally  obliged  either  to  remain  in  the  city  at  which 
they  land  until  the  navigation  opens,  or  to  pursue  their  journey  by 
land  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  through  regions  of  snow,  exposing 
themselves  and  their  families  both  to  grievous  suffering  and  to  serious 
danger. 

PREPARATORY    STEPS. 

Emigrants  should  provide  sufficient  food  for  a  seven  or  eight  weeks' 
voyage.  They  should  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  rely  on  ship  allowance. 
Though,  bread,  rice,  oatmeal,  and  potatoes,  are  named  in,  the  list  of 
articles  to  be  provided  by  the  ship,  it  very  seldom  happens  that  any- 
thing is  provided  except  flour  and  hard  biscuit.  And  the  flour  is  not 
always  good  ;  and  the  biscuit  is  seldom  agreeable.  Emigrants  should 
themselves,  therefore,  provide  flour,  rice,  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  what- 
ever else  they  would  wish  to  have  of  this  kind  for  themselves,  and  they 
will  soon  find  means  of  cooking  it  so  as  to  give  them  an  agreeable 
change  of  food  daily.  Bread  cut  in  slices,  and  thorotighli/  baked  over 
again  before  sailing,  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  food.  But 
it  must  be  kept  quite  dry.  If  it  be  allowed  to  go  damp  it  will  be 
liable  to  mildew,  and  become  quite  useless. 

HOW   TO    PROCURU   A   PASSAGE. 

Apply  at  once  to  the  fountain  head,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
agents.  Agents  are  never  to  be  trusted,  except  they  be  persons  of  your 
personal  acquaintance,  whom  you  know  to  be  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
So  soon  therefore  as  you  have  decided  to  emigrate,  write  at  once  to 
William  Tapscott  <fe  Co.,  Saint  George's  Buildings,  Regent's  Road, 
Liverpool,  requesting  them  to  inform  you  when  the  first  vessel  sails 
for  the  place  you  wish  to  go  to  ;  and  also  the  amount  required  as  a 
deposit  to  secure  your  passage.  Or,  if  there  be  any  particular  ship 
which  you  would  prefer,  you  may  secure  your  passage  in  that  ship, 
without  the  expense  of  remaining  in  the  sea-port  longer  than  is 
actually  necessary  to  provide  yourself  with  stores  for  the  voyage. 
They  will  send  you  a  receipt  in  return  for  your  deposit  money.  This 
receipt  will  inform  you  of  the  precise  time  the  vessel  is  to  sail,  and 
when  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  there. 

When  at  Liverpool,  you  must  use  every  possible  precaution  to  pre- 
vent yourself  from  being  robbed  or  cheated  of  your  money.  Go  at 
once  to  Mrs.  Fountain's,  No.  .5,  Leeds  Street,  if  you  are  obliged  to  stay 
any  time  in  Liverpool.  At  Mrs.  Fountain's,  or  at  Messrs.  Tapscott's, 
you  may  obtain  any  information  as  regards  your  sea  stores,  or  any 
other  matter  of  importance. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  various  attempts  which  are  made  to 
impose  upon  emigrants,  both  during  their  stay  in  Liverpool,  on  board 
the  ship,  and  when  they  land  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  The  state- 
ment of  a  few  facts,  however,  on  this  subject,  may  not  be  unservice- 
able. 

A  man  with  a  family  arrived  in  New  York  from  Liverpool,  during 
last  summer.  While  on  board  the  ship  he  was  robbed  by  some  of  his 
fellow-passengers  of  all  his  money,  about  two  hundred  sovereigns.  Two 
men  had  shared  the  plunder.  One  escaped,  the  other  was  tried  and 
acquitted,  the  prosecutor  not  being  able  to  swear  to  the  sovereigns, 
though  ninety-eight  were  found  on  the  person  of  the  prisoner.  The 
family  of  this  poor  man  was  in  consequence  reduced  to  destitution,  for 
want  of  a  little  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  man  with  respect  to  his 
money. 

Another  man,  an  Irishman,  was  induced  by  the  Liverpool  runners  to 
part  witli  his  good  sovereigns,  for  the  bills  of  a  wortliless  bank.  He 
was  in  total  ignorance  of  the  fraud  practised  on  him  until  he  pi-esented 
one  of  the  bills  for  payment  in  New  York,  when  he  discovered  that 
they  were  not  worth  the  paper  that  they  were  printed  on. 

The  way  to  prevent  being  taken  in  by  the  money  changers  of  Liver- 
pool, and  to  guard  against  being  robbed  of  your  money  on  board  sliip, 
would  be  to  deposit  your  money  with  Messrs.  William  Tapscott  &  Co., 
St.  George's  Buildings,  Regent's  Road,  Liverpool.  They  will  give  you 
a  draft  for  the  amount,  which  wUI  be  available  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.     Should  this  draft  be  stolen  from  you  on  board  the  sliip. 
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it  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  person  who  had  stolen  it,  as  immediately 
on  your  arrival  at  New  York  you  would  notify  Messrs.  W.  Tapscott 
<fe  Co  of  the  circumstance  ;  by  wUch  means  you  would  not  only  be 
enabled  to  recover  the  fuU  amount  of  the  money  with  little  or  no 
delay,  but  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  the  thief  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  should  he  attempt  to  apply  for  it.  We  are  assured, 
that  all  di'afts  drawn  by  W.  Tapscott  <fe  Co.  are  paid  immediately  on 
presentation  ;  whilst  in  many  cases,  parties  who  have  paid  their 
money  over  for  drafts  to  other  houses,  with  the  full  expectation  that 
they  would  be  convertible  into  cash  on  their  arrival,  have  had  to  wait 
sixty  days  for  their  money,  or  pay  an  extravagant  amount  to  get  them 
discounted  ;  the  bills  being  drawn  at '  sixtj/  dai/s  after  sight.' 

ON   BOARD   THE    SHIP. 

On  board  the  ship,  good  behaviour  and  strict  attention  to  discipline 
are  indispensable,  both  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  all  on  board.  It 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  passenger  to  sustain  the  captain  and 
his  officers  in  enforcing  good  behaviour.  The  passengers  should  also 
exert  themselves  to  keep  the  between-deck,  or  steerage,  clean  and 
wholesome.  Cleanliness  is  essential  both  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  passengers.  It  is  therefore  a  regulation  of  passenger  ships  that  the 
passengers  shall  keep  each  their  respective  places  clean.  The  usual 
penalty  for  neglecting  to  do  so,  is  the  stoppage  of  their  supply  of  water 
until  the  said  regulation  be  complied  with.  It  is  customary  for  the 
passengers  to  select  from  among  themselves  a  certain  number  to  see 
that  this  regulation  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  By  aiding  in  this 
good  work,  you  will  contribute  considerably  both  to  your  personal 
comfort,  and  to  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  disease  during  the 
voyage.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  sickness  and  death  of  passen- 
gers, may  be  traced,  it  is  said,  to  a  want  of  cleanliness. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  waste  your  provisions,  especially  if  you  are 
dependent  in  any  measure  on  ship  allowance.  Some  foolishly  consume 
or  waste  their  week's  allowance  of  food  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
leave  themselves  destitute  of  pi'ovisions  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  fire  for  cooking  on  board  ships  is  frequently  a  source  of 
contention  among  the  passengers.  The  proper  plan  is,  for  the  pas- 
sengers to  appoint  a  committee  to  regulate  this  matter,  and  to  secur^ 
to  every  one  his  turn. 

TERMINATION   OF   THE   VOYAGE. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  their  journey  have  emigrants  so  much  to 
contend  with  as  in  New  York.  It  might  almost  be  said,  that  now 
their  troubles  commence.  They  are  surrounded,  on  landing,  by  quan- 
tities of  inhuman  wretches,  whose  business  it  is  to  defraud,  rob,  and 
misguide  them  in  every  imaginable  way.  The  frauds  practised  on 
emigrants  in  New  York,  have  of  late  years  become  so  revolting,  that 
a  law  was  recently  framed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  emigrants,  and 
abating  the  nuisances  with  which  they  have  heretofore  been  beset  on 
landing. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
at  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature,  to  investigate  the  frauds  prac- 
tised on  emigrants,  wUl  give  you  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  emi- 
grants have  been  plundered. 

The  committee  summoned  before  them  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
embracing  parties  engaged  in  every  branch  of  business  connected  with 
the  emigrants.    It  is  from  their  testimony  that  we  quote. 

'  From  this  testimony  it  will  appear,  that  the  reports  and  rumours 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  public  newspapers, 
within  the  last  year,  of  the  frauds  and  impositions  practised  upon 
these  strangers  in  our  land,  have  fallen  vastly  short  of  the  reality. 

'  As  soon  as  a  ship  loaded  with  these  emigrants  reaches  our  shores, 
it  is  boarded  by  a  class  of  men  called  runners,  either  in  the  employ- 
ment of  boarding-house  keepers  or  forwarding  establishments,  solicit- 
ing custom  for  their  employers.  If  they  cannot  sueeeed  in  any  other 
way  in  getting  possession  and  control  over  the  object  of  their  prey, 
they  pi-oceed  to  take  charge  of  their  luggage,  and  take  it  to  some  board- 
ing-house for  safe  keeping,  and  generally  under  the  assurance  that 
they  will  charge  nothing  for  carriage,  hire,  or  storage.  In  this  way, 
they  are  induced  to  go  to  some  emigrant  boarding  house,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many  In  the  city,  and  then  too  often  under  a  pre- 
tence that  they  will  charge  but  a  small  sum  for  meals  or  board,  the 
keepers  of  these  houses  induce  these  people  to  stay  a  few  days,  and 
when  they  come  to  leave,  usually  charge  them  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  they  agreed  or  expected  to  pay,  and  exorbitant  prices  for 
storing  their  luggage  as  well,  and  in  case  of  their  inability  to  pay,  their 
luggage  is  detained  as  security. 


'  Some  of  these  runners  are  employed  by  the  month,  and  some  work 
upon  commission.  Where  they  are  in  the  employment  of  the  forward- 
ing establishments  or  passenger  offices,  and  receive  a  commission  for 
each  passenger  they  bring  in,  they  are,  in  many  cases,  allowed  by  their 
employers  to  charge  all  they  can  get  over  a  certain  sum  for  transport- 
ing the  passenger  to  a  particular  place.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  stimu- 
lates the  mnners  to  great  exertions,  not  only  to  get  as  many  passen- 
gers as  possible,  but  to  get  them  at  the  highest  possible  prices.  To 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  designs,  all  sorts  of  falsehoods  are  re- 
sorted to,  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  emigrant  as  to  the  prices  of  fare 
and  the  modes  of  conveyance. 

'  Amongst  the  numerous  frauds  practised  by  these  runners  of  for- 
warding houses,  there  is  perhaps  none  greater  than  that  which  exists 
in  the  sale  of  passage  tickets. 

'  The  emigrant  is  shown  a  neatly  printed  ticket,  with  a  picture  of 
a  steamboat,  railroad  cars,  and  canal  packet  with  three  horses  attached 
to  it,  and  is  given  to  understand  that  such  a  ticket  will  take  him  to  a 
given  place  beyond  Albany  in  a  specified  manner,  and  for  a  price  to  be 
agreed  upon,  and  after  disposing  of  the  ticket  for  an  exorbitant  price, 
the  emigrant  is  furnished  with  a  steam-boat  ticket  to  take  him  to 
Albany,  where  he  is  to  present  his  passage  ticket  to  some  person  or 
company  upon  which  it  is  drawn,  where  it  is  often  either  pi-otested,  or 
objections  taken  to  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  the  passenger,  instead 
of  going  upon  a  railroad  or  packet  boat,  as  agreed  upon,  is  thrust  into 
the  steerage  or  hold  of  a  line  boat,  where  he  is  often  known  to  com- 
plain— when  the  only  evidence  he  can  furnish  of  the  fraud  committed 
upon  him,  is  to  exhibit  his  ticket  with  a  picture  of  three  horses,  when 
the  hue  boats  are  only  drawn  by  two. 

'  A  pretence  is  also  often  set  up  for  not  honouring  these  tickets,  that 
the  freight  is  not  paid,  or  at  least  that  enough  has  not  been  paid  upon 
the  luggage,  and  the  emigrant  is  either  detained  at  Albany,  or  com- 
pelled to  pay  additional  charges. 

'  Immense  sums  of  money  are  thus  drawn  from  these  emigrants  by 
overcharging,  both  for  their  fare,  and  the  freight  of  their  luggage  ; 
and  not  satisfied  with  this,  some  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  for- 
warding business  are  in  the  habit  of  defrauding  them  in  the  weight  of 
their  luggage,  by  using  false  scales,  and  giving  false  statements  of  the 
amounts  forwarded.' 

I  have  now  made  such  arrangements,  that  if  Emigrants  choose  to 
follow  my  advice,  they  may  pass  from  their  homes  in  England,  to  their 
place  of  destination  in  the  United  States,  without  the  least  danger  of 
being  imposed  upon  or  robbed,  either  in  Liverpool,  on  board  the  vessel, 
or  in  New  York.  What  they  have  to  do  is,  first,  to  take  a  card  from 
me.  I  shall  supply  them  with  cards  on  receiving  a  Penny  Stamp  to 
pay  the  postage.  These  cards  will  contain  directions  to  a  house  where 
they  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate 
during  their  stay  in  Liverpool.  It  will  also  contain  the  address  of  one 
of  the  principal  Emigration  Companies,  with  a  list  of  Ships,  and  the 
time  of  sailing  for  America,  together  with  a  statement  of  Fares. 
Messrs.  Tapscott  &  Co.  have  engaged  to  take  passengers  directed  to 
them  by  me  at  the  lowest  fares.  Their  advertisement  appears  in  this 
People.  Messrs.  Tapscott  &  Co  are  aware  that  all  my  friends  are  de- 
sired to  write  to  me  to  acquaint  me  with  any  ground  of  complaint  they 
may  have,  either  with  respect  to  the  ships  or  the  treatment  they  ma^' 
receive  in  any  way  whatever  ;  and  they  have  given  me  assurance  that 
they  will  spare  no  pains,  either  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  any  annoyance 
or  inconvenience  to  passengers.  The  best  plan  would  be,  where  it  is 
practicable,  for  emigi-ants  to  go  in  companies  oitwenty  or  thirti/  together. 
They  would  thus  be  company  for  each  other  on  the  voyage,  and  could 
give  assistance  to  each  other  in  various  ways.  I  can  ascertain  what 
time  the  best  and  likeliest  ships  are  about  to  start,  if  they  write  to  me, 
and  send  them  all  cards  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Fountain,  to  whose 
estabhshment  in  Liverpool  I  direct  my  friends  to  staj',  will  give  them 
instructions  as  to  where  they  may  be  likeUest  to  obtain  good  and  cheap 
provisions  for  their  voyage. 

I  have  a  friend  in  New  York,  who  wUl  either  receive  them  at  his 
own  house,  or  direct  them  to  places  where  they  will  be  able  to  obtaia 
the  best  and  the  cheapest  accommodations,  if  they  should  be  obUged  to 
remain  any  time  in  that  city.  As  well  as  give  them  instructions  as  t* 
the  best  and  cheapest  route  to  their  places  of  destination  in  the  country. 

Here,  then,  those  of  my  friends  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
emigrate,  have  their  way  made  plain  before  them,  so  far  as  protection 
against  impostors  is  concerned.  1.  They  get  a  card  from  me,  directing 
them  to  one  of  the  best  Lodging  houses,  and  one  of  the  best  Emigra- 
tion Companies,  in  Liverpool.    2.  From  these  parties  they  obtain  in- 
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struction  and  assistance,  first,  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  provi- 
sions ;  Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  their  luggage  to  the 
ship.  3.  At  the  Emigration  office,  they  obtain  a  draft  for  their  money, 
payable  on  sight,  on  their  arrival  in  New  York.  Tliis  protects  them 
against  robbery  on  board.  4.  On  their  arrival  in  New  York,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  stay  there  any  time,  they  are  supplied  with  the  address 
of  a  friend  in  that  city,  who  will  protect  them  from  danger  there,  and 
direct  them  on  their  way.  All  that  my  emigrating  friends  have  to  do, 
is,  to  hearken  to  no  proposal  from  any  Railway  Guard,  from  any 
Cab  Driver,  from  any  mortal  man  or  woman ;  but  to  go  simply  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  on  the  Card  which  I  shall  supply  them 
with.  And  then  safety,  so  far  as  human  means  can  render  them  safe, 
will  thus  be  complete. 


PRIZE  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS, 

POB  THE  BEST  ESSAYS  ON  GOVERNMENT,  OR  THE    COMPARATrVE   MERITS   OF 
ROYALTY,    ARISTOCRACY,    AND   DEMOCRACY. 


I  am  thinking  of  oflfering  a  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  Guineas  for  the  best 
Essay  on  Government,  or  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  KoYALir,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Democracy,  and  a  Prize  of  one  Hundred  Guineas  for  the  Second 
Best  Essay.  As  soon  as  I  can  make  arrangements  with  competent  friends  for 
reading  the  Essays  that  may  be  produced,  and  aioardiny  tlic  Prizes,  my 
readers  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again  on  this  subject.  I  am  wishful  to 
turn  the  attention  of  as  many  of  my  countrymen  as  possible  to  the  import- 
ant subject  of  Government.  I  am  wishful,  if  possible,  to  have  the  merits  of 
the  various  forms  of  government,  clearly  and  fairly  and  fully  presented  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  a  higher  prize,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  my  circumstances 
would  have  justified  me  in  doing  so  at  present.  Perhaps  I  may  find  myself 
in  circumstances  before  my  arrangements  are  complete,  to  offers  Prize  of  Four 
Hundred  Guineas  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Hundred  Guineas  for  the 
Second  Best. 


LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  HIGGINS. 


Wanhiesha  County,  State  of  Wisconsin,  United  States,America. 

AVith  pleasure  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  hoping  when  this 
reaches  you,  to  find  you  all  well  as  I  am  at  present.  When  I  landed  at  Mill- 
waukie,  I  had  only  one  shilling  and  sixpence  left.  Then  I  had  twenty-one 
miles  to  go  by  land.  It  is  a  beautiful  country:  and  on  my  journey  I  found 
the  Americans  very  kind.  I  arrived  at  my  friends  all  right,  and  the  next  day 
I  went  and  took  a  job  of  a  Yankee,  to  get  up  two  acres  of  potatoes  on  shares  : 
that  is  the  way  you  can  do  in  first  coming  into  this  part  of  the  country.  I  had 
eveiy  eighth  bushel,  and  I  have  done  well  at  them.  I  took  another  job,  husk- 
ing corn,  and  done  well  at  that :  so  I  have  been  all  the  time  quite  independent 
of  my  friends.  And  I  have  got  a  log  house  built,  and  forty  acres  of  good 
land.  This  is  the  country  for  a  labouring  man ;  plenty  of  work  and  well 
paid.  When  you  take  a  job  on  shares,  you  have  board  with  the  farmer,  and 
live  first  rate ;  meat  three  times  a  day.  I  have  lived  as  well  as  any  gentle- 
man in  England.  As  pork  is  three  cents  per  pound,  that  is  three-halfpence 
in  English  money ;  wheat  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  that  is  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  English  money  ;  this  is  the  country  for  living.  I  have  deer  of  all 
sorts.  My  wife  can  earn  three  shillings  per  day,  and  she  goes  out  to  work 
three  days  a  week.  I  have  game  on  my  land.  I  have  two  thousand  pounds, 
worth  of  timber  on  my  lot,  if  it  was  in  England.  I  go  out  to  work  for  hire 
four  days  a  week,  and  the  other  two  days  I  work  on  my  own  laud.  I  took  a 
job  of  a  Yankee  last  week,  to  help  to  sink  a  well.  I  worked  at  the  windlass 
aU  the  time.  I  agreed  to  barter  for  my  work.  I  earned  a  pig,  eight  score, 
nearly  fat,  and  two  dollars  in  money,  in  five  days  and  a  half,  and  sat  down 
every  day  to  roast  beef,  puddings,  and  pies,  three  times  a  day.  Whoever  vou 
workfor,  they  board  you  :  that  is  the  rule  in  this  country.  I  have  taken  ano- 
ther job  to  thrash  two  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  and  three  hundred  bushels  of 
spring  wheat.  I  have  thrashed  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  oats  and 
done  well  at  it.  I  had  four  large  farmers  sent  for  me.  Here  is  plenty  of 
work,  but  very  few  to  do  it.  You  see  the  labouring  men  are  well  paid  for 
their  labour ;  that  in  about  two  years  they  get  a  farm  of  their  own,  so  that 
makes  labouring  men  scarce  here  always.  If  a  man  could  bring  one  hundred 
pounds  into  Wisconsin,  he  has  work  that  would  make  him  and  family  inde- 
pendent for  life  by  care,  as  you  can  get  good  land  for  twenty  shillings  per  acre, 
some  fifteen,  and  some  for  ten  shilling.s  per  acre.  And  the  weather  is  very 
clear  iiud  healthy ;  there  has  been  fourteen  weeks  hard  frost,  and  still  freezing 
yet ;  it  is  cold  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Barker.  George  Higgins  was  a  labouring  man  in  Swindon  factory, 
Great  Western  Hallway,  and  the  men  in  the  factory  subscribed  nine  pounds 
two  shillings  towards  sending  him.  He  went  out  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
^^*8,  ^  Constant  Header, 

P.  THOiirsoR, 


W.  EVANS  AND  THE  POTTERS'  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY, 


Mr.  Turner  observes,  that  so  far  from  my  friends  being  opposed  to  Emi- 
gration until  I  named  the  subject  in  The  People,  many  of  them  were  amongst 
the  iirst  supporters  of  the  Emigration  Scheme,  and  were  zealous  friends  of 
Mr.  Evans  himself,  until  Mr.  Evan.s  proved  himself  unworthy  of  confidence. 
And  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  on  this  subject  than  George 
Turner.  Mr.  Turner  observes,  that  he  has  himself  had  favourable  thoughts  of 
Emigration  for  years  past,  and  has  frequently  recommended  it  to  others. 

In  reference  to  Charles  Heath's  youth  and  precociousness,  Mr.  Turner  ob- 
serves, that  he  has  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  Evans  was  married  at 
an  earlier  age  than  Charles  Heath. 

On  the  subject  of  Charles  Heath's  payments,  Mr.  Tnmer  has  the  following. 
Charles  Heath  had  asserted  that  he  had  paid  towards  the  support  of  his 
trade.  Mr.  Evans  endeavours  to  make  the  impression,  that  in  asserting 
this,  Charles  Heath  had  been  guilty  of  lying-  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  as  follows  : — When  the  Potter's  Society  was  first  established  it  was  on  what 
is  called  the  Branch  system :  that  is,  all  the  workmen  in  one  particular  de- 
partment of  potting  labour,  formed  themselves  into  brandies  or  lodges.  Thus, 
there  were  the  '■  Turners'  Lodges,"  the  "  Pressers'  Lodges,"  &c.  When  these 
separate  or  branch  Lodges  had  existed  for  some  years,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  form  what  were  called  the  Miscellaneous  Lodges.  These  miscellaneous 
Lodges  were  formed  by  amalgamating  the  various  Branch  Lodges  into  one 
general  Lodge  for  eacJi  district.  From  this  yon  wUl  observe,  that  an  indi- 
vidual might  have  supported  his  trade  by  paying  into  the  Branch  Lodges 
which  existed  previous.to  the  formation  of  the  Miscellaneous  Lodges  without 
paying  into  the  miscellaneous  Lodges  themselves  afterwards,  or  without  pay- 
ing anything  as  an  individual  shareholder  in  the  Emigration  Society. 
How  does  this  matter  bear  on  the  question  as  to  whether  C.  Heath  sup- 
ported his  trade  or  not?  C.  Heath  asserts,  that  he  did,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  pay  to  the  support  of  his  trade.  Mr.  Evans  denounces 
this  assertion  as  a  lie.  To  prove  it  a  lie,  he  obtains  a  note  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  to  the  eflfect,  that  Charles  Heath  had  never  paid 
anything  towards  a  share  in  the  Emigration  Society.  What  was  the  use  of  a 
note  like  this  ?  Charles  Heath  never  said  that  he  had  paid  towards  a  share 
in  the  Emigration  Society ;  but  only  that  he  had  paid  towards  the  support  of 
his  trade.  Mr.  Evans  next  obtains  a  note  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee,  to  the  effect,  that  Charles  Heath  had  not  paid  one  penny  towards 
^he  '  Miscellaneous  Union  of  the  United  Branches  of  Operative  Potters ;'  by 
which  he  means  the  Union  before  explained,  of  the  Branch  Societies  or  separ- 
ate Lodges  into  one  miscellaneous  Society.  Kow  Charles  Heath  never  said  he 
had  paid  to  the  Miscellaneous  Lodges,  but  only  that  he  had  paid  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  trade.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Evans  attempts  to  make 
the  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  readers,  that  Charles  Heath  had  been 
guilty  of  lying.  It  was  Mr.  Evans  himself,  in  attempting  to  make  this  false 
impression,  that  was  guilty  of  lying.  Mr.  Turner  bids  W.  Evans  go  and  ask 
the  Secretary  of  the  Pressers'  Lodge,  that  met  so  long  at  Hanley,  and  from 
which  the  Emigration  Society  received  such  great  helps  in  the  time  of  its 
greatest  necessity, — he  bids  Mr.  Evans  go  and  ask  the  Secretary  of  that  Lodge 
whether  C.  Heath  ever  paid  one  penny  to  the  support  of  his  trade,  and 
tells  Mr.  Evans,  that  he  /;  imself  knew  that  Charles  Heath  had  paid  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  trade,  and  therefore  knew  Charles  Heath's  statement  on  this  subject 
was  correct.  In  this  deceitful  manner  Mr.  Evans  is  accttstonied  to  misrepre- 
sent known  facts.  It  is  by  deceitful  arts  like  these  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  a  number  of  his  readers. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  which  has  been  received  from  John  Green, 
late  of  Tunstall ;  a  man  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  who  has  always  proved  himself,  not  only  a  person  of  superior  intel- 
ligence, but  of  unquestionable  virtue  and  truthfulness.  John  Green  lately  left 
the  Potteries  for  America.    He  writes  from  Liverpool  as  follows : 

Liverpool,  February  12th,  1849. 

Sir,— 

Before  I  started  from  the  Potteries  to  go  to  America,  I  was  warned  to 
take  care  of  the  sharks  that  swarm  about  Liverpool  and  the  different  sea  ports 
that  I  should  have  to  stop  at,  who  made  a  living  by  decoying  and  imposing 
upon  ignorant  and  unsuspecting  individuals.  Little  did  I  think  when  receiv- 
ing this  advice,  that  I  had  already  been  imposed  upon — that  the  greatest  shark 
I  had  to  fear  was  one  at  home,  and  that  an  individual  who  professes  (like 
the  rest  of  the  sharks)  to  be  the  emigrant's  friend;  yes,  his  greatest  friend.  The  , 
person  to  whom  I  refer  is  Mr.  Evans,  the  paid  agent  of  the  Potter's  Emigration 
Society. 

When  Joseph  Barker  stated  that  he  was  not  a  trustworthy  man,  I  thought, 
with  some  others,  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  But  my  mind  has  undergone  a 
great  change.  Jly  thorough  conviction  is,  that  a  greater  rascal  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Staftbrdshire "Potteries.  Now  for  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then 
judge  for  yourselves. 

Those  who  saw  the  Potter's  Examiner  for  February  3rd,  know  that  it  con- 
tained an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  Black  Star  Line  of 
Packet  ships  would  sail  to  New  Orleans,  on  the  10th  of  February,  when  a 
second  cabin  passage  would  be  given  to  emigrants,  if  fifty  could  be  obtained, 
for  £2  16s.     Seeing  this  advertisement,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  favourable 
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opportnnitT  for  me  to  go  bo  I  got  a  fiiend  to  go  to  Mr.  Evans  to  make  the 
following  among  other  inquiries. 

First,  whether  he  was  certain  that  the  ship  would  sail  on  the  10th  of 
February,  and  what  the  fare  would  be.  He  told  the  person  who  went,  that  a 
vessel  would  positively  sail  on  the  10th  to  New  Orleans,  and  that  the  fare 
would  be  d£2  15s. — that  if  he  paid  him  one  pound  as  deposit  money  for  the 
passasre,  he  would  secure  me  a  berth  near  the  centre  of  the  vessel, — that  I 
should  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  present  my  ticket  at  Liverpool  at  Taylor 
Crooks'  office,  pay  the  remainder  of  the  money,  and  all  would  be  right. 
Accordingly  on  the  next  day  I  sent  the  same  person  to  him  again,  who  paid 
him  one  pound,  as  deposit  money,  and  brought  in  return  a  ticket  entitling  me 
to  a  steerage  passage  to  Xew  Orleans  in  the  ship  Empire  Queen,  to  sail  on  the 
10th  of  February.  5Iy  friend  also  informed  me  that  Mr.  Evans  stated  that  he 
would  write  to  LiTerpool  to  secure  me  a  good  berth.  I  accordingly  made  pre- 
parations for  that  day,  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Liverpool,  requesting 
him  to  inquire  at  Taylor  Crooks'  office  on  the  Friday,  to  ascertain  what  time 
I  must  bring  my  packages  to  the  vessel  on  the  Saturday.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, when  I  got  to  Liverpool  on  the  Friday  night,  the  first  thing  my  friend 
informed  me  was,  that  I  was  sold.  He  said,  you  hare  been  regularly  sold  by 
that  impostor  in  the  Potteries  that  you  have  paid  your  money  to.  He  had 
been  to  Taylor  Crooks'  office,  and  they  informed  him,  that  there  was  no  ship 
that  sailed  to  Xew  Orleans  before  the  17th  or  ISth  that  they  were  aware  off, 
and  that  they  had  no  connection  with  any  vessel  of  the  name  of  the  Empire 
Queen.  The  consequence  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advice  of 
friends  who  understood  the  matter  better  than  myself,  that  I  should  most  pro- 
bably have  lost  my  money,  or  have  waited  their  time.  On  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing, I  went  down  to  Crooks'  office  myself,  and  demanded  my  money  back 
which  I  paid  to  Mr.  Evans,  which  they  at  once  agreed  to  give  me.  I  then  told 
them  that  I  considered  it  a  most  disgraceful  and  scandalous  aftatr  for  a  person 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  the  manner  I  had  been.  They  acknowledged  it  was, 
but  declared  their  entire  innocence  of  the  matter :  and  most  positively  stated, 
that  Mr.  Evans  had  no  authority  from  them  to  do  so,  and  they  said  that  such 
proceedings  would  prove  very  injurious  to  them.  They  declared  also  to  me, 
that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  vessel  bearing  the  name  of  the 
one  on  the  ticket,  namely,  the  Empire  Queen;  nor  had  he,  Mr.  Evans,  had  any 
authority  from  them  to  make  the  false  statement,  or  publish  an  adrertLsement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Black  Star  Line  of  Packet-ship  would  sail  to  New  Orleans 
on  the  10th  of  February;  nor  had  they  received  any  communication  from  Mr. 
Evans  whatever  respecting  me  coming. 

Thus  you  see,  that  the  whole  concern,  so  far  as  Mr.  Evans  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  it,  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  villany  and  robbery. 

I  shall  make  no  further  comment  on  the  matter,v  but  leave  it  to  the  common 
sense  of  working  potters  to  judge,  whether  the  man  who  can  act  so  base  a 
part,  is  a  fit  person  to  direct  their  affairs.  I  have  never  had  any  personal 
enmity  towards  Mr.  Evans,  and  on  my  own  account  I  should  not  now  write  a 
single  word ;  but  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  my  duty  to  let  those 
honest,  hard-working  potters,  who  have  so  long  ignorantly  eonided  in  him, 
and  supported  him,  know  his  real  character,  and  to  prevent  others  from  being 
so  served,  that  I  conld  do  no  other  but  write  a  few  lines  on  the  subject,  though 
it  might  expose  me  to  the  grossest  abuse, 

By  sending  me  down,  Mr.  Evans  would  obtain  the  commission  on  my  pas- 
sage money,  and  leave  me  in  other  hands.  He  probably  thought  I  was  from 
Biddulph  or  Mow  Cop,  and  that  he  could  therefore  rob  me  a  little  himself,  and 
then  hand  me  over  to  others  to  be  robbed  a  little  more ;  but  he  has  been  found 
ont,  and  I  shall  only  feel  glad  that  it  has  happened  to  me,  if  it  can  be  of  bene- 
fit to  others.  Johk  Gsses. 

Mr.  G.  Turner  wishes  me  to  state  that  he  finds  there  has  been  a  Lodge 
Meeting  at  Stoke  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 


ME.  SAUNDERS  AXD  THE  ^\^;STEE^■■  TIEGINIA  SCHEME. 

Since  I  published  the  correspondence  in  the  last  number  of  The  People, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Saunders  and  Western  Virginia,  I  have  received  another 
commnni cation  from  my  friend  Mr.  Leighton  in  Liverpool,  stating,  that  a 
gentleman  of  very  high  character,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  satisfy  himself 
on  the  subject,  asstires  him  that  the  accounts  published  and  circulated  by  the 
parties  for  whom  Mr.  Saunders  is  acting,  are  not  altogther  to  be  relied  upon, 
A  regard  to  the  interests  of  emigrants  requires  me  to  make  this  statement 
public. 

I  may  also  remark,  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  something  suspicions 
in  the  public  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Saunders  ivith  respect  to  this 
Western  Virginia  Scheme.     The  bUl  which  he  sent  me,  is  as  follows  :— 

•To  persons  about  to  emigrate.  Lnited  States'  Emigration  Office,  61,  Theo- 
bald's Road  Holbom,  and  25,  Old  Mill  Gate,  Manchester.  Established  by 
Special  Authority  and  Licence  of  the  State  and  City  of  New  York,  for  the  sale 
of  Freehold  Lands  at  low  rates.  Mechanics,  Artizans,  Farmers,  &c.,  of  moral 
and  industrious  habits,  WILL  RECEIVE  .A.  FREE  GRANT  OF  TWENTY 
ACRES  OF  GOOD  PRODUCTIVE  LAND,  within  20  Miles  of  the  Ohio 
Eiver,  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  settlement.  Such  persons  will  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  from  A  HUNDRED  to  THREE  HUNDRED  acres 
ADDITIONAL  at  four  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  payable  in  five  years,  and 
FREE  FOR  EVER  Applicants,  if  approved,  will  receive  immediate  attention 
and,  if  necessary,  be  forwarded  by  the  PlEGULAR  PACKETS,  at  three  days'  no- 


1   tiee.    Further  particulars  may  be  obtained,  persoiuUy,  or  by  letter,  post  paid, 

I   addressed  to  Messrs.  LEWIS   k  Co.,  as  above,  enclosing  stamp,  or  Messrs. 

Artin^tall  K  Co.,  25,  Old  Mill  Gate,  Manchester.     Hours  from  ten  till  four.' 

Now  I  ask,  what  impression  is  this  bill  calculated  to  make  on  the  minds  of 
readers  ?  Is  it  not  this,  that  mechanics,  artizans,  farmers,  ice,  of  moral  and 
industrious  habits,  might  receive  a  free  grant,  of  twenty  acres  of  good  rich 
land  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards,  if  they  chose  might  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  from  one  to  three  himdred  acres  more,  of  such  land  at  four  shil- 
lings an  acre.  The  bUI,  as  it  seems  to  me.  can  make  no  otlier  impression.  It 
will  however  be  seen  from  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Saunder's  letters,  to  me,  on  page 
357  of  The  People,  that  this  twenty  acres  of  good  rich  land  free,  is  only  to  be 
given  on  condition,  that  parties  first  purcJiase  from  one  to  fotir  hundred  acres, 
and  pay  one  tenth  of  the  price  before  they  leave  this  country.  These  are  two 
quite  different  offers.  The  bill  offers  you  twenty  acres  free,  and  states,  that 
you  will  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  from  one  to  three  hundred  acres  ad- 
ditional. The  letter  says,  that  you  must  purchase  from  one  to  four  hundred 
acres,  in  the  first  place,  and  pay  one  tenth  of  the  cost  before  you  leave  this 
country,  and  on  this  condition  have  the  twenty  acres/ree. 

After  this  I  can  place  no  confidence  whatever  in  Mr.  Saunder's  offers.  I 
must  repeat  my  caution  to  my  readers,  not  to  part  with  their  money,  till  they 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  both  as  to  the  trust-worthiness  of  the  parties  to  whom 
they  intrust  it,  and  the  character  of  the  land  in  consideration  of  which  they 
may  be  parting  with  it.  How  necessary  it  is  for  people  to  be  on  their  guard  ! 
How  needftd  it  is  for  those  who  know  anything  about  matters  of  emigration  to 
use  their  endeavours  to  enlighten  the  public,  and  protect  their  neighbours  from. 
imposition  ! 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

RoBEKT  ReiRSE,  No.  11,  Paisley  Street,  Liverpool,  was  the  person  by 
whom  my  brother  Jonathan  was  taken  in.  It  was  a  guard  on  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Railway  that  placed  my  brother  and  his  family  in  his  hands.  Emi- 
grants must  not  aUow  themselves  to  be  disposed  of  by  RaUway  Guards.  Some 
of  them  are  leagued  with  the  Liverpool  impostors  and  get  a  share  of  the 
money  that  these  impostors  obtain  from  intending  emigrants. 

K  you  wish  to  be  safe,  take  the  advice  which  I  have  given  in  THE 
PEOPLE. 

To  P.  RicHiRDS,  Bradfoed. — I  am  aware  that  employers  in  general  are  a  set 
of  selfish,  wringing  people.  I  am  also  aware,  that  they  will  not  unite  with 
their  workmen  for  their  welfare ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently 
unite  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  wages.  I  am  also  aware, 
that  they  have  succeeded,  in  many  cases,  in  reducing  their  workmen  to  poverty 
and  destitution.  I  am  also  aware,  that  they  will  seldom  advance  wages,  even 
when  trade  is  good,  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  a  strike.  Still,  all  that 
I  have  said  in  No.  43  is  perfectly  correct.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  strikes 
never  do  good.  They  do  do  good  in  some  cases.  They  succeed  in  securing  an 
advance  of  wages.  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  men 
intend  to  secure  a  permanent  advance  of  wages,  or  a  permanent  improvement 
of  their  condition,  they  must  unite  to  secure  political  reform.  They  must 
unite  for  the  destruction  of  the  Aristocracy,  for  the  annihilation  of  hereditary 
rule,  for  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  Democracy,  and  for  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  virtue  to  such  an  extent  among  the  people, 
as  will  render  a  Democracy,  when  established,  all  that  a  Government  of  the 
people  ought  to  be. 

I  do  not  object  to  men  uniting  for  an  advance  of  wages,  much  less  do  I  do 
so  because  their  uniting  for  that  object  would  clash  with  my  interests.  Such 
uniting  amongst  workmen  would  tiot  clash  with  my  interests.  No  union  that 
could  take  place  amongst  workmen  for  an  ad%-ance  of  wages,  could  interfere 
for  any  length  of  time  with  my  interests,  in  any  way  whatever. 

You  say,  '  that  if  men  did  not  object  to  an  unlimited  number  of  apprentices, 
the  masters  in  general,  would  have  nearly  all  their  work  done  by  apprentices, 
and  the  poor  workmen  would  have  to  work  for  the  all-powerful  master's  price, 
or  go  about  their  business.'  I  answer,  first,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things 
no  union  of  workmen  can  prevent  masters  from  getting  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  work  done  by  apprentices.  Things  are  so  bad,  in  consequence  of  bad 
government  and  wicked  laws,  that  masters,  in  general,  can  do  as  they  like. 
The  workmen,  in  general,  are  entirely  at  their  mercy.  If  the  men  happen 
to  strike,  the  masters,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  gain  the  victory.  If,  therefore,  men  are  to  succeed  in  preventing 
their  employers  from  getting  their  work  done  chiefly  by  apprentices,  they  most 
effect  a  change  in  the  laws  and  government  of  the  country.  They  never  will 
be  able  to  prevent  masters  from  getting  their  work  done  chiefly  by  appren- 
tices under  the  present  state  of  things. 

I  answer,  secondly,  if  things  were  in  a  proper  state, — if  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  this  country  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  masters  would  not  have  so 
great  a  temptation  to  employ  apprentices,  as  they  have  at  present.  And  the 
fathers  of  families  would  not  have  so  many  inducements  to  send  their  children 
to  work  so  early  as  they  do  at  present.  If  we  had  those  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  of  this  country  which  we  ought  to  have,  masters  would  be  both 
able  and  obliged  to  give  good  wages  to  their  workmen,  and  parents  would  be 
able,  and  in  general  drilling,  to  send  their  children  to  school  till  they  were  fif- 
teen, sixteen,  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  They  would  never  compel  them  to 
work  so  long  hours  as  they  do  at  present  So  long  as  parents  are  unabie  to 
obtain  the  mean.s  of  living  without  sending  their  children  to  work  at  an  early 
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age,  and  so  long  as  masters  have  so  many  applications  from  parents  for  places 
for  their  children,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  workmen  to  prevent  em- 
ployers from  getting  a  considerable  portion  of  their  work  done  by  youthful 
apprentices.  But  let  us  have  the  reforms  we  want  in  the  government  and  laws 
of  the  country,  and  masters  will  have  but  litUe  of  their  work  done  by  appren- 
tices, and  that  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  working  men,  and  not  to  their 
injury. 

I  may  say,  for  myself,  that  if  I  could  help  it  I  would  never  have  an  appren- 
tice under  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  even  then  I  would  have  as/ew 
as  I  could  help.  The  man  that  wishes  to  have  his  work  done  well,  and  who 
wishes  his  machinery  and  tools  to  have  justice  done  them,  will  in  all  cases  pre- 
fer the  labour  of  intelligent  and  trustworthy  men,  to  ignorant  or  reckless 
apprentices.  A  man  who  wishes  to  have  his  work  done  well,  will  find  it  more 
to  his  advantage,  in  general,  to  employ  skilful  and  trustworthy  men  at  reason- 
able wages,  than  to  employ  a  number  of  apprentices  at  one  half,  one  third,  or 
even  one  fourth  the  wages. 

If  I  were  desirous  of  getting  my  work  done  as  cheaply  as  I  could,  I  could 
get  men  for  far  lower  wages  than  those  which  I  give  ;  and  as  for  apprentices,  I 
could  get  any  number.  But  I  never  had  a  wish  to  get  men  to  work  for  me 
for  less  than  was  necessary  to  their  support  and  comfort,  and  to  the  support 
and  comfort  of  their  families.  If  I  found  myself  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
unable  to  give  good  wages,  I  should  lay  my  case  at  once  before  my  men,  and 
give  them  their  choice  either  to  leave  me,  or  to  work  for  such  wages  as  I  could 
give.  But  I  have  never  yet  found  myself  placed  in  those  circumstances.  If  I 
found  myself  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances, — if  I  found  myself  in 
possession  of  increased  capital,  I  should  expend  the  surplus  capital  in  employ- 
ing an  additional  number  of  men,  and  thus  increasing  the  productions  of  my 
press.  If  there  were  numbers  of  men  out  of  work,  I  should  think  it  my  duty 
to  supply  with  work  as  many  additional  men  as  possible.  If  there  were  none 
in  the  country  in  want  of  employment,  I  should  then  employ  my  surplus  pro- 
fits in  doing  good  to  mankind  in  other  ways.  I  did  not  commence  business, 
aor  have  I  ever  prosecuted  business,  for  any  selfish  object.  I  entered  into 
IjUsincsB,  and  I  have  conducted  my  business  to  the  present  time,  for  the  single 
purpose,  first,  of  freeing  myself  from  that  state  of  dependence  in  which,  as  a 
tired  minister,  I  was  formerly  placed ;  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  haying 
employment  at  hand  for  my  children :  and  thirdly,  not  of  obtaining  a  living, 
for  I  always  bad  the  means  of  obtaining  a  living  without  business ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  multiplying  and  cheapening  the  useful  productions  of  the  pen  and 
of  the  press. 

As  to  the  preference  which  I  have  said  I  should  give  to  men  who  were  free, 
■over  men  who  were  not  free,  I  think  it  perfectly  right.  I  would  never  employ 
a  number  of  men  on  whose  continued  services  I  could  not  rely,  if  I  were  able 
to  obtain  a  number  of  men  on  whose  continued  services  I  could  rely.  Would 
P.  Kichards  work  for  a  master  on  whose  ability  or  willingness  he  was  unable 
to  rely,  when  he  could  obtain  work  for  as  good  wages  of  another  master,  on 
whose  ability  or  willingness  to  give  him  regular  employment,  he  could  rely  ] 
If  a  master  belonged  to  a  union,  for  instance,  the  laws  of  which  bound  him  to 
turn  away  any  man,  at  a  moment's  notice,  who  happened  to  become  a  teeto- 
taler, or  who  happened  to  attend  a  Chartist  meeting,  would  he  choose  to  con- 
tinue in  that  master's  employment,  if  he  could  get  employment  from  another 
master  who  did  not  belong  to  any  such  union, — a  master  who  was  perfectly  free 
to  keep  on  his  men  whether  they  became  teetotalers,  attended  Chartist  meet- 
ing, or  did  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  ?  I  know  what  P.  Kichards  would  do ; 
at  least,  I  know  what  he  ovgkt  to  do ;  I  know  too  what  /  should  do  in  such  a 
case. 

I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  working  men  uniting  for  the  protection 
of  their  rights  and  interests  against  selfish  and  unfeeling  employers.  I  have 
no  objection  to  them  striking  for  an  advance  of  wages,  when  their  wages  are 
less  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  when  they  have  a  fair  or  certain  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  advance  which  they  desire.  I  have  no  objection  to  them  doing 
anything  that  is  wise  or  good,  to  secure  their  interests  as  a  class.  At  the  same 
time,  my  opinion  remains  unaltered,  that  the  best,  I  will  not  say  the  only,  but 
the  best  and  the  jiruici'pa?  meams  of  improving  their  condition,  and  of  obtain- 
ing all  that  working  men  have  a  right  to  enjoy,  is  to  labour,  first,  for  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  laws  and  government  of  the  country,  and  then,  or  even 
along  with  that,  to  umte  for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  and  even  obliging,  their 
employers,  to  give  them  what  is  just  and  eciual  in  return  for  their  labour. 

The  Companion  to  the  Almanacs  will  henceforth  be  incorporated  with 
The  People.    It  will  no  longer  be  published  as  a  separate  work. 

The  Cause  op  the  People, — The  editor  of  a  publication  misnamed  77ie 
Cause  of  the  People,  has  published  a  vile  and  virulent  attack  on  William 
Chadwick,  one  of  the  Chartist  prisoners  at  Kirkdale.  It  is  a  heartless  and 
cruel,  a  mean  and  unmanly  article.  The  brother  of  the  prisoner  desired  me 
to  reply  t  o  this  article  ;  but  I  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  reply  to.  The 
whole  of  the  article  amounts  to  this : — '  What  business  have  you,  you  wretch, 
to  recommend  teetotalism  :— You,  a  convicted  conspirator,'  kc.  &e.  The  only 
reply  to  such  a  mean  and  unmanly  attack  is,  to  give  it  its  true  character,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  do,  and  to  leave  the  man  to  reflect  on  the  wickedness 
of  his  proceedings.  Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  publication  in  question  may 
have  the  idea,  that  persons  who  are  in  prison  on  charges  of  sedition  and  con- 
spiracy, are  real  criminals.  He  may  not  be  aware,  that  in  political  prosecu- 
tions the  criminals^are,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  prosecutors,  and  not  the  pro- 


secuted ; — the  imprisoners,  and  not  the  imprisoned.  If  the  editor  of  the 
publication  should  ever  become  a  reformer  himself,  and  act  his  part  so  well  as 
to  get  well  persecuted,  he  may  perhaps  get  his  eyes  a  little  opened. 

To  A  Paper-maker,  Mottram. — I  believe  that  the  Paper  Trade  is  brisk  in 
America,  especially  in  the  Free  States.  I  believe  so,  because  the  Americans 
consume  incalculably  more  paper  in  printing  newspapers  and  cheap  books 
than  the  English  do.  But  I  cannot  give  you  any  particular  information  on 
the  subject. 

To  J.  S. — Kewchdrch. — The  course  which  I  have  recommended  in  this 
People  is  the  best  for  Emigrants  to  pursue.  If  you  meddle  with  agents  of 
whose  character  you  are  ignorant,  you  are  never  safe.  Just  take  my  cards, 
and  follow  their  directions,  and  you  are  right. 

March  2",  1849. 

Dear  Sir, 1  am  instructed  to  forward  for  maertion  in  your  nest  number  of  The  Pboplk. 

the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  your  lecture  in  Sheffield ; 

IsccMB. — Taken  at  the  doors  of  the  Circus,  111.  3s.  Od,  Disrursements  :  for  Circus,  21. ; 
cleaning  of  Circus,  43. ;  Gas.  123. ;  printing  100  double  crown  Bills,  12s,  ;  posting  same,  38.  6d. ; 
paid  to  Mr.  Barker,  for  which  will  be  returned  10s.  worth  of  Tracts,  1/.  23. ;  Correspondence,  6d. 

-il.  14s.  Od.     Balance,  CI.  9s.  Od, 

Five  Pound  was  remitted  to  Mr.  Arnold  on  accoxmt,  and  acknowledged  in  the  Northern  Star 
of  the  21st,  inst.  I  remain,  yours, 

Georgb  Cavill. 
DEFENCE  FUND. 
John  Emery,  28. ;  John  Dimmons,  6d.    Cash  per  Trarers  Madge,  59. 

TAPSCOTT'S    LINE    OF    AMERICAN    PACKETS. 

POK   NEW    YOKK. 

TO  SAIL  positively  on  the  6th  of  April,  the  Splendid  American  Line  Packet  Ship, 
CONSTITUTION,  Captain  Britton,  2500  Tons  Burthen. 

This  splendid  new  Packet  Ship  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  ships  afloat ;  has 
three  decks,  and  fitted  with  every  modem  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  Passengers,  which, 
with  Captain  Britten's  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  should  obtain  for  this  noble  ship,  a  de- 
cided preference ;  and  Parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  should  examine  the  accommodations 
of  the  CONSTITUTION  before  making  other  engagements. 

For  Terms  of  Passage,  immediate  application  should  be  made  to  W.  Tapscott  awd  Co.,  St. 
George's  Jiuildinps,  Rcrjent  Road,  Clarence  Dock,  Liverpool. 

N.  B.  Passengers  wishing  to  go  i)y  this  favourite  ship  should  send  deposits  of  One  Pound 
each  to  secure  good  berths. 

l&The  Splendid  Packet  Ship,  G.\RR1CK.  so  long  and  favourably  known  to  the  Emigrating 
Public,  is  the  succeeding  Packet,  and  sails  on  the  11th  of  April 

ALSO,  FOE  NEW  YORK. 

Britton. 

Eldridge 

Zerigo     . 

Pike 

Ainsworth 

Barstow 

Yea  ton 

Bursley 

Eldridge 

BaUey 


J.  Z 

ADELINE 

J.  W.  SHEPPERD 

MOHTIMORE  LIVINGSTON 

FIDELIA  .         .         .        . 

HOTIINGUER 

KOSCIUS  ... 

ISAAC  WRIGHT       . 


TOSS  BCB. 

TO  3Aa. 

2600 

6th  April. 

1800 

•    11th     „ 

1500 

.    13th     ., 

1200 

■    18th     „ 

1200 

.    26th     „ 

1800 

.     2Sth     „ 

1800 

1st  M»y. 

1800 

,      6th    „ 

1800 

.    18th    „ 

2000 

.    16th    .. 

TAPSCOTT'S     LINE     OF    AMERICAN     PACKETS. 

FOB   NEW    YORK. 

TO  SAIL  positively  on  the  11th  of  April,  the  Splendid  American  Line  Packet  Ship. 
GARRICK,  Captain  Eldridge,  1800  Tons  Burthen. 
This  splendid  new  Packet  Ship  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  ships  afloat ;  has 
three  decks,  and  fitted  with  everj-  modem  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  Passengers,  which, 
with  Captain  Eldridge's  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  should  obtain  for  this  noble  ship  a  de- 
cided  preference  ;  and  Parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  should  examine  the  accommodations 
of  the  GARRICK,  before  making  other  engagements. 

For  Terms  of  Passage,  immediate  application  should  be  made  to  Samdbl  Robbbts,  Temper, 
ance  Hotel,  17,  Hvtton  Street,   Whiteehapel,  Liverpool. 

N.  B.  Passengers  wishing  to  go  by  this  favourite  ship,  should  send  deposits  of  One  Pound 
each,  to  secure  good  berths.    Wc  send  oflF  Packet  Ships  every  five  days. 

OGood  and  Cheap  Accommodations  arc  provided  for  Emigrants. 


GARRICK     . 
NKW  SHIP,  J.  Z, 
RICHARD  COBDEN 
NEW  SHIP 
RAPPAHANNOCK 
OmVARD     . 
FIDELIA 
HOTTINGUEK    . 
ROSCIUS 
ISAAC  WBIGHI 


ALSO,  FOE  NEW  YOEK. 

CAPTAIN.  Toys  BUa. 

Eldridge 1800 

Zerigo  ....  1200 

BarreU  ....  1500 

.  1200 

Gushing         ....  2500 

Chase 1200 

Yeaton  ....  1800 

Bursley  ....  1800 

Eldridge        ....  1800 

Bailey 2000 


TO  SAIL. 

nth  April 
14th  ., 
16th  „ 
18th  ., 
2l6t  „ 
26th  „ 
Ist  May. 
9th     .. 


CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  oi 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broiid. 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten.  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shilUngs  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  verj-  good 
HuaUty  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shUUngs,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  veij-  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book, 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Bakkub. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  ot  his  Agents. 
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POLITICAL  MAXIMS. 


The  power  and  the  right  of  government,  rest,  in  the  first  place,  in 
the  people.  It  is  the  people  who  are  most  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  government,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  ruling  power.  The 
end  of  government  is  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  people  should  therefore  controul  and  exercise  the  government. 
AU  who  are  of  age  should  share  the  power  of  government. 

The  American  Constitutions  uniformly  declare,  that  the  people  are 
the  source  of  all  political  power. 

To  fthe  people  pertain  the  office  of  government,  and  the  direct  and 
immediate  exercise  of  its  power.  It  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  rule  in  mass,  where  it  is  practicable  ;  and  where  it  is 
not  practicable,  it  is  their  right  and  their  duty  to  rule  by  means  of 
their  agents  or  representatives. 

AVhen  the  people  appear  to  relinquish  the  power  of  governing  by 
delegating  the  exercise  of  certain  functions  to  their  representatives, 
they  do  not  renounce  their  sovereignty  ;  but  simply  employ  a  portion  of 
themselves  as  their  servants.  They  do  not  renounce  their  sovereignty : 
they  still  are  masters  of  the  state,  intrusting  the  direct  and  immediate 
controul  of  their  affairs  to  others,  from  motives  of  convenience  only. 

When  people  thus  intrust  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  others, 
a  written  constitution  is  necessary,  defining  the  powers  of  their  ser- 
vants or  representatives. 

The  people  ought  to  retain  whatever  power  they  can  themselves 
directly  exercise.  They  ought  in  no  instance  to  appoint  an  agent 
where  they  can  act  themselves.  They  also  ought,  in  every  case,  to 
appoint  their  agents  in  some  prescribed  definite  manner  ; — as  little 
subject  to  doubt  or  denial  as  possible. 

The  tenure  of  office,  and  the  responsibility  of  those  who  hold  office, 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  clearest  laws  ;  because  the  functions  of 
government  differ  considerably  in  their  character,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  different  officers  ;  as  it  is  necessary  that  some  should 
legislate,  others  execute,  and  others  judge. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  powers  intrusted  to  public  officers  or  public 
servants,  should  be  carefully  defined  ;  so  that  every  agent  of  the 
people  may  know  his  place  and  his  work,  and  that  the  people  them- 
selves may  know  when  their  servants  are  neglecting  or  discharging- 
their  duty  ; — respecting  or  exceeding  their  powers. 

There  is  a  danger  lest  men  in  office  should  grow  fond  of  their 
power,  and  seek  to  retain  it,  and  use  it  for  their  own  individual  inter- 
ests. It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  people  should  in  all  cases 
retain  and  faithfully  exercise  the  power  of  changing  or  dismissing 
officers,  and  of  electing  others  at  such  intervals  as  they  themselves 
may  see  necessary. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  we  say,  that  the  people  should  delegate 
the  powers  of  government  by  a  written  constitution,  setting  forth  the 
limitations  of  the  powers  of  each  public  servant  ;  and  prescribing  such 
rules  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  prove  effectual  safe-guards  against 
the  abuse  and  perversion  of  their  powers. 

This  is  the  office  of  a  yrritten  constitution,  to  delegate  to  the 
people's  servants  such  of  the  powers  of  government  as  the  people  do 
not  intend  to  exercise  themselves, — to  classify  those  powers  accord- 


ing to  their  nature,  and  to  commit  them  to  separate  agents, — to  pro- 
vide for  the  choice  of  those  agents  by  the  people, — to  ascertain,  limit, 
and  define  the  extent  of  the  authority  thus  delegated  to  each, — and 
to  reserve  and  secure  to  the  people  their  sovereignty  over  all  things, 
not  expressly  committed  to  the  care  of  their  representatives. 

The  people  may  at  any  time  revoke  the  power  to  which  they  have 
entrusted  to  their  servants.  The  people  may  also,  whenever  they  may 
see  fit,  remodel  their  constitution,  or  make  a  new  one. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  state  always  resides  in  the  people  ;  and 
no  constitution  is  valid  which  does  not  respect  this  principle.  Any 
custom  or  law  which  makes  the  government  superior  to  the  people,  is 
itself  a  folly  and  an  injustice. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  anything  greater  in  a  nation 
than  the  nation  itself ;  or  anything  greater  in  a  government  than  in 
the  power  which  created  that  government. 

The  people,  and  the  people  alone,  are  by  right  the  absolute  rulers 
in  any  nation. 

The  will  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  power  of  every  state  ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law. 

Government,  in  its  best  and  highest  forms,  is  an  attempt  by  man- 
kind to  conform  themselves  and  their  affairs  to  the  moral  laws  of  the 
universe  ; — to  the  law  of  the  Great  (Creator  as  revealed  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  universe  at  large. 

The  true  and  faithful  legislator  is  the  minister  and  preacher  of  the 
natural  laws  of  God.  And  the  executive  power  then,  and  then  only, 
acts  in  accordance  with  its  obligations,  when  it  exerts  itself  to  bring 
the  actions  of  a  people  into  subjection  to  these  natural  laws. 

No  society  can  bind  itself  to  a  form  of  government  or  a  system  of 
law  which  does  violence  to  the  natural  laws  of  the  universe,  without 
offending  God. 

The  moment  a  people  discover  a  law  or  an  institution  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  universe, — the  moment  they 
discover  that  the  tendency  of  any  law  or  institution  is  to  work  mis- 
chief, or  to  check  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  it  is 
their  duty  to  abolish  such  law,  or  to  remodel  such  institution,  with- 
out delay. 

For  a  people  to  support  an  unjust  or  an  injurious  law,  or  to  perpe- 
tuate an  injurious  institution,  is  a  sin. 

It  is  never  a  sin  for  a  people  to  change  their  laws,  their  institutions, 
or  their  forms  of  government,  if  they  believe  themselves  able  to  change 
them  for  the  better.  Nay,  more  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
change  their  laws,  their  institutions,  and  their  forms  of  government, 
whenever  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  change  will  be  for  their 
good. 

Laws,  institutions,  and  forms  of  government  are  for  men  ;  not  men 
for  laws,  institutions,  and  forms  of  government.  AU  laws  and  in- 
stitutions are  ours ;  to  be  used,  perpetuated,  changed,  or  abolished,  as 
a  regard  to  our  interests  may  require. 

The  American  declaration  of  Independence  asserts  broadly  the  su- 
premacy of  the  popular  will ;  and  declares,  that  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment fails  to  answer  its  proper  design,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  another  in  its  place. 

The  various  States  of  the  Union  have  asserted  the  same  thing  ia 
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their  respective  constitutions  ;  and  have  acted  on  this  principle  by 
remodelling  at  pleasure  their  fundamental  lavFS. 

A  people  have  no  right  to  bind  themselves  irrevocably  to  any  form 
of  government  or  mode  of  administration,  or  to  any  set  of  laws  or  in- 
stitutions. How  can  a  people  know  to-day  that  they  shall  not  be 
wiser  to-morrow  1  How  shall  a  people  know  to-day  that  their  circum- 
stances will  be  the  same  to-morrow  as  they  are  to-day  ?  And  how 
can  a  people  have  any  right  to  bind  themselves  not  to  act  upon  fuller 
light,  if  they  should  have  the  happiness  to  obtain  it,  or  to  refuse  to 
adopt  other  institutions,  laws,  and  forms  of  government,  and  not  change 
with  the  changes  of  circumstances  they  may  experience  ?  And  how  can 
a  people  know  that  their  children  shall  not  be  wiser  than  they  1  And 
how  can  a  people  have  the  right  to  prevent  their  more  enlightened 
children  from  acting  in  accordance  with  their  light,  by  changing  the 
laws,  institutions,  and  forms  of  their  country,  so  as  to  make  them  most 
subservient  and  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

The  veiy  nature  of  man  assures  us,  that  a  people  must  always  have 
the  right  to  change  their  laws,  to  remodel  their  institutions,  and  even  to 
abolish  or  modify  their  constitutions,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
truth  and  the  demands  of  humanity. 

People  can  only  pledge  themselves  to  walk  by  such  light  as  they 
are  enjoying  for  the  time  being.  The  moment  the  majority  perceive  a 
better  light,  it  is  their  duty  to  direct  their  course  by  it. 

Laws  enacted  in  ignorance  and  darkness  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
Even  a  covenant  to  abide  by  such  laws  is  annulled,  when  they  who 
made  it  see  it  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness. 

No  engagement  can  oblige  a  man  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature. 
No  engagement  can  even  justify  a  man  in  violating  the  laws  of  nature. 
And  that  whicli  cannot  authorize  a  man,  an  individual,  to  violate  the 
laws  of  nature,  can  never  authorize  a  people,  a  multitude,  to  do  so. 

Whenever  the  majority  of  a  people  rise  up  and  demand  a  new  or  a 
reformed  constitution,  it  is  their  right  to  have  it. 

He  who  opposes  the  majority  of  the  people,  is  a  rebel. 

He  who  rules  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  a  people,  is  a  tyrant. 

He  who  lays  hold  of  power  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  a  peo- 
ple, is  an  usurper. 

He  who  acts  as  representative  of  a  constituency,  when  that  con- 
stituency has  not  elected  him,  is  a  criminal. 

The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  therefore  criminals. 
They  are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  these  realms. 
They  are  tyrants,  because  they  rule  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

To  rule  a  country  by  force,  in  opposition  to  the  "views  and  feelings 
of  the  majority  of  that  people,  is  tyranny  ;  is  a  grievous  crime  against 
both  God  and  man. 

The  force  of  a  Government  should  represent  the  moral  feeling  of 
the  nation  :  the  moral  feeling  of  a  nation,  and  the  physical  force 
of  the  Government,  should  always  be  in  harmony. 

A  nation  can  never  be  happy,  when  the  force  of  the  Government, 
and  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people,  are  in  opposition. 

A  Government  can  never  be  justified  in  using  its  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  moral  force  of  a  nation. 

Legislators  are  in  no  case  bound  by  their  predecessors.  The 
legislators  of  to-day,  can  only  legislate  for  to-day.  They  cannot 
legislate  for  the  eternal  future.  The  future  must  legislate  for  itself. 
Posterity  will  have  as  great  a  right  to  legislate  for  themselves,  as  we 
have  to  legislate  for  ourselves  ;  and  we  have  as  much  right  to  legislate 
for  ourselves,  as  our  ancestors  had  to  legislate  for  themselves.  Our 
ancestors  had  no  right  to  legislate  for  us,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
legislate  for  our  posterity  :  at  least,  we  are  no  ways  bound  to  abide 
by  the  laws  of  our  ancestors,  except  so  far  as  they  accoid  with  our 
own  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  fit ;  and  our  posterity  will  be  no 
way  bound  to  abide  by  the  laws  which  we  may  enact,  any  farther 
than  they  may  consider  those  laws  to  be  best  and  fittest  for  them. 
All  attempts  to  bind  posterity,  are  foolish  and  wicked.     If  we  can 


enact  a  law  that  will  be  likely  to  be  useful  to  posterity,  let  us  enact 
it;  but  let  us  leave  posterity  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  we 
have  succeeded  in  our  attempts  or  not.  It  is  right  that  we  should 
legislate  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  posterity  ;  but  it  is  not  right  to 
legislate  with  the  view  of  enslaving  posterity ; — of  annihilating  or 
diminishing  their  rights  or  liberties.  The  legislators  of  to-day  can 
never  be  certain  that  their  measures  will  be  best  for  succeeding 
generations;  and  without  such  certainty,  they  never  can  be  justified 
in  attempting  to  force  their  measures  on  succeeding  generations 

No  human  laws  are  immutable.  No  human  laws,  perhaps,  deserve 
to  be  immutable. 

The  legislators  who  are  most  anxious  to  bind  posterity,  are  the 
least  qualified  to  bind  them.  The  men  who  are  best  able  to  judge 
what  will  be  for  the  good  of  posterity,  are  always  the  most  backward 
to  dictate  to  posterity.  The  best  things  for  posterity  are  right  and 
liberty  ;  and  they  best  legislate  for  posterity,  who  legislate  onl)'  for 
themselves  or  for  their  own  times,  and  leave  posterity  to  do  the  same. 
Is  the  Christian  to  be  bound  by  the  legislation  of  the  Jew  ?  Is  the 
Jew  to  be  bound  by  the  legislation  of  his  Pagan  ancestors  ?  Is  the 
civilized  Pagan  to  be  bound  by  the  wild  and  wayward  fancies  of  his 
savage  fathers  ?  Shall  manhood  be  bound  by  the  ignorance  and 
errors  of  childhood  ?  Shall  the  race  of  man  be  forbidden  to  grow 
wiser  ?  Shall  the  progress  of  humanity  be  eternally  checked  ?  Shall 
noontide  be  forbidden  to  be  brighter  than  the  morning,  the  twilight,  or 
the  starless  night  ?  Shall  mankind  increase  in  numbers,  and  be  for- 
bidden to  increase  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue  ?  Shall  years  and  ex- 
perience give  wisdom  to  individuals,  and  give  no  increase  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  communities  ?  The  thought  is  monstrous.  Let  the 
legislators  of  to-day  do  the  best  they  can  ;  but  let  them  not  make 
their  doings  the  standard  of  perfection  for  all  succeeding  generations. 
It  is  impossible  that  our  ancestors  should  have  a  right  both  to  legislate 
for  themselves  and  for  us,  and  that  we  should  have  no  right  to  legislate 
even  for  ourselves.  Let  us  pity  the  weakness  of  those  of  our  ancestors 
who  foolishly  attempted  to  bind  their  children.  Let  us  admire,  if  we 
can,  their  anxiety  for  our  welfare ;  but  by  no  means  let  us  either 
imitate  their  follies,  or  sacrifice  our  interests,  or  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity for  ages  yet  to  come,  to  their  mistakes.  It  is  one  thing  to 
respect  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  another  to  respect  their 
errors.  It  is  one  thing  to  imitate  their  virtues,  and  another  thing  to 
perpetuate  the  influence  of  their  vices.  Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that 
all  the  laws  of  man  are  mutable, — that  all  are  liable  to  change,  and 
should  be  changed  whenever  they  are  found  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  rights  and  interests  of  mankind.  It  is  foolish  for  men  to  be  so 
anxious  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  laws.  If  a  law  be  good,  it  will 
support  itself  amongst  a  wise  and  virtuous  people.  If  it  be  bad,  it 
would  be  a  folly  or  a  sin  to  support  it. 

Every  generation  has  a  right  to  legislate  for  itself.  It  has  a  right 
either  to  abolish  old  laws  or  to  enact  new  ones.  It  has  a  right  either 
to  abolish  or  to  change  its  institutions.  It  has  a  right  to  judge  and 
act  for  itself,  without  regard  to  any  law  but  the  law  of  nature,  or  the 
law  of  God.  To  suppose  that  there  is  anything  which  a  whole  nation 
cannot  do  that  they  deem  essential  to  their  happiness,  and  that  they 
cannot  do  it  because  another  generation,  long  since  dead,  said  it  must 
not  be  done,  is  mere  nonsense.  While  you  are  captain  of  the  vessel, 
guide  it  as  you  please  ;  but  when  you  quit  the  ship,  and  give  place  to 
me,  /  guide  it  afterwards.  You  may  leave  me  as  much  advice  and 
instruction  as  you  please  ;  but  you  cannot  bind  me  by  commands. 

These  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  fundamental  laws,  as  they  are  to 
other  laws. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  that  the 
people  shall  declare  by  a  formal  vote  every  twelfth  year,  whether  they 
are  in  favour  of  a  convention  to  revise,  amend,  or  change  their  consti- 
tution. If  a  majority  are  found  to  be  in  favour  of  a  convention,  the 
legislature  provides  by  law  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  that 
body,  and  thus  a  revision  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  may  be 
readily  obtained. 
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A  constitutional  amendment  is  no  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  legis- 
lative act ;  and  in  a  State  where  the  population  is  doubled  once  in 
twenty  years,  and  wealth  is  quadrupled  in  the  same  period,  the  people 
outgrow  their  old  constitutions  as  certainly  as  children  do  their 
Swaddling  clothes. 

Many  of  the  United  States  are  at  present  pinched  with  the  consti- 
tutional laws  of  their  predecessors.  In  consequence  of  a  foolish 
reverence  for  their  ancestors,  and  a  foolish  dread  of  innovation,  they 
shrink  from  making  for  themselves  new  constitutions.  A  change  in 
the  constitutions  of  those  States  is  necessary  to  the  due  administration 
of  justice,  to  the  correction  of  public  abuses,  and  to  the  progress  of 
the  people  in  knowledge,  wealth,  and  virtue.  Yet  they  foolishly  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  change.  It  is  foolish  for  people  to  think  themselves 
■wiser  and  better  and  abler  than  any  other  men  that  God  ever  made, 
or  than  any  other  men  that  God  ever  may  make.  But  it  is  equally 
foolish  in  men  to  think  themselves  inferior  in  wisdom,  in  virtue,  and 
in  talent,  to  all  that  have  gone  before  them.  Our  ancestors  had  their 
share  of  wisdom  and  virtue  and  talent,  and  we  have  our  share  ;  and 
our  share,  if  we  wiU  use  it  as  we  ought,  will  enable  hs  to  legislate 
better  for  ourselves,  than  their  share  could  ever  enable  them  to  legis- 
late for  us. 

We  have  reason  to  suspect  the  conservatism  of  the  men  who  have 
nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  the  Reformers  of  the  present  age,  and  yet 
have  everything  to  say  in  favour  of  the  Reformers  of  ages  past.  We 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  they  have  some  dishonourable  motive  for 
their  proceeding  ; — that  they  favour  abuses,  because  abuses  favour 
their  selfish  interests  ;  and  dread  Reformers,  because  Reforms  may- 
interfere  with  their  dishonourable  gains.  They  wish  for  that  which 
is,  because  they  can  turn  it  to  their  own  individual  advantage.  They 
dread  what  the  Reformer  proposes,  because  they  fear  that  it  may  tend 
to  despoil  them  of  their  unjust  privileges.  They  do  not  so  much 
doubt  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  the  present  generation  ;  tliey  only 
dread  that  the  wisdom  ard  virtue  of  the  present  generation  may  clash 
with  their  selfish  interests.  0  what  cant  !  0  what  hypocrisy !  O 
what  lies  !   can  the  selfishness  of  corrupt  statesmen  produce. 

Admit  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
in  every  instance,  it  is  the  people's  right  and  duty  to  choose  the  offi- 
cers of  state.  It  is  the  people's  right,  because  the  people  are  the 
only  sovereign.  It  is  the  people's  duty,  because  the  welfare  of  the 
country  depends  on  their  doing  so.  For  a  people  to  entrust  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  state  officers  to  their  agents  and  representatives, 
instead  of  choosing  all  such  officers  themselves,  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. 

You  never  can  preserve  the  executive  department  of  a  state  from 
corruption,  without  stripping  it  of  patronage.  Let  the  people  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  appointing  to  office,  and  they  wiU  quickly 
check  the  tendency  to  corruption.  Let  the  people  reser\'e  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  voting  directly  for  every  officer,  from  the  liighest 
down  to  the  lowest,  and  they  may  then  remain  a  free  and  a  prosper- 
ous people  for  ever. 


BIT  OF  A  NEW  CATECHISM. 


Question. — What  is  the  best  cure  for  pauperism  ? 

Answer. — Employing  people  on  the  land. 

Ques. — What  is  the  best  cure  for  crime  ? 

Ans. — Employing  people  on  the  land. 

Ques. — Which  is  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
country  1 

Ans. — Employing  people  on  the  land. 

Ques. — What  is  the  best  means  of  multiplying  and  cheapening  all 
useful  productions  of  the  soil  1 

Ans. — Employing  people  on  the  land. 

Ques. — What  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  insurrections  and 
public  commotions  ? 


A71S. — Employing  people  on  the  land. 

Ques. — What  is  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  masses  ? 

A71S. — Employing  all  the  unemployed  throughout  the  country 
upon  the  land. 

Ques. — What  would  be  the  best  way  of  relieving  the  country  from 
all  excess  of  local  and  general  taxes  ? 

A71S. — Employing  people  on  the  land. 

Ques. — What  would  be  the  best  way  of  getting  the  people  set  to 
work  upon  the  land  ? 

Ans. — Giving  them  an  interest  in  working  on  the  land, — mak- 
ing them  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  and  giving  them  security,  that 
they  and  their  children  shall  be  permitted  to  reap  the  ftuits  of 
their  industry. 

Ques. — What  would  be  the  best  way  to  get  the  present  landowners 
to  give  up  their  useless  lands  1 

Ans. — Laying  a  tax  upon  the  land  of  so  much  an  acre,  whether 
cultivated  or  uncultivated.  This  would  oblige  all  either  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  or  transfer  them  to  others  who  vrould  cultivate  them. 
And  they  could  not  cultivate  them  without  employing  labour. 


THE  ANNIHILATION  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 


There  is  no  salvation  for  the  country  but  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  Aristocracy.  They  cannot  be  cured.  You  may  destroy  them, 
but  you  never  can  reform  them.  The  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  the 
words  of  their  tongues,  and  the  deeds  of  their  lives,  so  far  as  matters 
of  government  are  concerned,  appear  to  be  evil,  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.  From  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  they  have 
plotted  and  toiled  for  their  own  elevation  and  enrichment,  at  the 
expense  of  the  industrious  masses.  The  mischief  they  have  done 
can  never  be  calculated. 

Who   have   ruined   Ireland  ?      The    Aristocracy. 

Who  imposed  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws  on  the  country,  thus 
raising  the  price  of  the  people's  food,  and  lessening  their  means  of 
obtaining  employment  and  fair  wages  1     The  Aristocracy. 

Who  passed  a  law  giving  the  farmers  a  Bounty  of  so  much  a 
quarter  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  and  enrich  themselves  and  their  tenants  at  the  expense  of  the 
labouring  classes  \     The  Aristocraqy. 

Who  passed  the  Game  Laws,  thus  restricting  the  liberties  of  the 
masses  still  further,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  immorality  and 
crime  ?     The  Aristocracy. 

Who  seize  upon  the  honest  industrious  man,  and  fine  him,  im- 
prison him,  or  transport  him,  for  snaring  the  hare  that  has  been  eat- 
ing his  turnips,  or  shooting  the  partridge  that  has  been  feeding  on  his 
corn  I     The  Aristocracy. 

Who  introduced  Slavery  into  the  West  India  Islands,  and  com- 
menced and  carried  forward,  for  generations,  the  infamous  Slave 
Trade  ?     The  Aristocracy. 

Who  passed  the  laws  authorizing  the  overseers  to  whip  and  torture 
pregnant  women,  and  to  murder  innocent  men  I     The  Aristocracy. 

Who  are  the  authors  and  advocates  of  the  impressment  system  ? 
Who  send  forth  armed  ruffians  to  kidnap  British  citizens,  drag  them 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  doom  them  to  a  life  of  slavery  in  the 
service  of  their  vilest  enemies  I     The  Aristocracy. 

Who  have  enslaved  the  Colonies,  and  rendered  the  Colonial 
Office  a  nest  of  corruption,  and  the  Colonies  themselves  scenes  of 
wretchedness,  and  cruelty,  and  crime  ?     The  Aristocracy. 

Who  are  they  that  check  the  population  of  the  Colonies,  prevent- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  Colonial  lands,  and  the  increase  of  Colonial 
produce,  and  the  consequent  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  mother  country  ?     The  Aristocracy. 

Who  are  they  that  for  ages  past  have  involved  the  country  in  war 
and  bloodshed,  sacrificed  the  lives  of  multitudes,  and  wasted  the 
health  of  all  i     Our  accursed  Aristocracy. 
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Who  are  they  that  have  dishonoured  and  rendered  hateful  and 
infamous,  the  name  of  England,  in  India,  in  China,  and  Africa  ? 
Our  accursed  Aristocracy. 

Who  are  they  that  have  set  Mahometans,  Pagans,  and  savages  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  an  example  of  unparalleled  dishonesty 
and  inhumanity  ?     Our  accursed  Aristocracy. 

Who  contracted  the  National  Debt ;  wasted  the  eight  hundred 
millions  of  money  which  this  nation  is  said  to  owe,  in  bloody  and 
infernal  wars,  in  the  suppression  of  liberty  and  in  the  perpetuation  of 
British  and  foreign  tyranny  ?     Our  accursed  Aristocracy. 

Who  perpetuate  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
and  give  to  the  perjured  priests  the  property  that  belongs  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  that  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  education  of  the  young  1     Our  accursed  Aristocracy. 

Who  eat  up  the  taxes, — who  hang  on  the  pension  list, — who  fill 
the  sinecures,  and  monopolize  the  salaries  of  government  offices  ? 
Our  accursed  Aristocracy. 

Who  are  they  that  have  succeeded  from  time  to  time  in  reducing 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  horrors  and  miseries 
of  want,  and  caused  the  absolute  starvation  of  millions  ?  Our 
accursed  Aristocracy. 

Who  are  they  that  at  this  present  time  are  taking  from  the  people, 
in  various  forms,  not  less  than  a  hundred  millions  a  year,  in  the 
shape  of  general  and  local  taxes,  thus]  embarrassing  trade,  and  check- 
ing industry,  and  causing  distress  and  poverty  on  every  hand  ?  Our 
accursed  Aristocracy. 

Who  are  they  that  are  sinking  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  utter 
wretchedness  and  ruin  ?  Who  are  they  that  have  prevented  the 
cultivation  of  the  Irish  soil, — that  have  starved  the  Irish  people  to 
death  on  the  very  lands  from  which  they  would  gladly  have  raised 
food  both  for  themselves  and  the  English  ?  Our  accursed  Aristo- 
cracy. 

Who  are  they  that  are  at  present  in  league  with  the  despots  of 
Europe,  conspiring  for  the  suppression  of  liberal  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  re-establishment  of  kingly  despotism  and  priestly 
tyranny  ?     Our  accursed  Aristocracy. 

Who  are  they  that  have  been  employing  the  most  infamous  charac- 
ters to  get  up  conspiracies  in  England,  to  mislead  the  reformers,  and 
thus  secure  the  imprisonment,  or  transportation,  of  the  advocates  of 
Democracy  ?     Our  accursed  Aristocracy. 

Who  are  they  that  are  now  desiring,  if  not  preparing,  to  re-enact 
the  Corn  Laws,  to  increase  the  taxes,  and  to  establish  the  vilest  and 
most  crushing  tyranny  ?     Our  accursed  Aristocracy. 

And  how  are  we  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  abominations  ?  By 
the  annihilation  of  the  Aristocracy.  The  Aristocracy  must  perish,  or 
the  nation  must  languish  in  wretchedness  and  agony  for  ever. 


WHAT  IS  BEST  ? 


That  which  is  riffkt  is  best.  It  is  best  for  all.  That  which  is  right 
in  government,  is  best  both  for  the  governors  and  the  governed. 

That  which  is  right  is  happiest,  in  the  long  run.  That  which  is 
right  is  most  gainful.  That  which  is  wrong  is  always  injurious.  It 
is  injurious  to  all.  That  which  is  wrong  in  government  is  injurious 
to  rulers,  as  well  as  to  the  ruled.  It  is  injurious  to  the  high,  as  well 
as  to  the  low.  It  is  injurious  to  the  rich,  as  well  as  to  the  poor. 
That  which  is  right  is  always  useful.  That  which  is  wrong  is  always 
mischievous.  To  expect  to  gain  by  injustice,  is  folly.  The  man  who 
gains  wealth  by  injustice,  does  not  gain  happiness.  The  man  who 
gains  power  by  treachery,  does  not  gain  enjoyment.  The  righteous 
man  is  the  only  wise  man.  The  righteous  man  is  the  only  man  who 
at  once  both  secures  his  own  best  interests,  and  promotes  the  best 
interests  of  his  brethren. 

How  happy  might  rulers  be,  if  they  would  rule  in  equity  !  How 
happy  might  the  wealthy  be,  if  they  would  employ  their  ■wealth  for 


the  public  good  !  How  rich  and  prosperous  might  a  nation  be,  if  all 
would  labour  for  each  other  !  The  wealth  of  each  would  be  the 
wealth  of  all ;  and  the  wealth  of  all  would  be  the  wealth  of  each. 

We  never  injure  ourselves  by  doing  what  is  just  to  our  brethren  ; 
we  never  benefit  ourselves  by  doing  our  brethren  injury.  There  is  a 
changeless  and  a  universal  law,  which  renders  a  man's  conduct  the 
shaper  of  his  lot,  and  which  measures,  both  to  individuals  and  to  na- 
tions, to  governors  and  to  governed,  their  joy  or  sorrow,  in  strict  and 
unvarying  proportion  to  their  virtue  or  their  vice. 

When  rulers  act  unjustly  towards  their  people,  they  dread  the 
people  ;  and  their  dread  of  the  people  is  a  perpetual  torment  to  them. 
They  gain  an  increase  of  power,  perhaps,  in  one  shape,  by  their  injus- 
tice ;  but  they  lose  more  power  in  some  other  shape.  They  secure 
some  transient  gratification  by  their  crime  ;  but  they  forfeit  far  richer 
gratifications.  They  win  a  shilling,  but  they  lose  a  pound.  They 
win  a  pound  perhaps,  but  they  lose  a  fortune.  They  gain,  but  their 
gain  is  less  than  their  loss.  They  secure  a  pleasure  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  secured  ;  but  they  lose  a  hundred,  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  lost.     All  crime  is  a  losing  game. 

Why  cannot  rulers  see  this  ?  How  peaceful  and  joyous  they  might 
dwell  in  their  halls,  if  they  were  conscious  of  having  done  their  utmost 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country  !  How  sweet  would  be  their  sleep,  if 
they  could  place  their  heads  upon  their  pillows  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  had  spent  the  day  in  planning  and  toiling  for  their  country's 
good  !  How  welcome  would  be  the  light  of  morning,  if  it  found  them 
always  ready  to  commence  afresh  their  labours  for  their  country's 
welfare  I  How  rich  would  be  their  feasts,  if  they  could  eat  and 
drink,  and  share  each  other's  company,  in  the  full  assurance  that  con- 
tentment reigned  through  the  land,  and  that  amongst  the  masses  of 
the  people  there  were  none  that  lacked  !  And  how  wretched  are  the 
mighty,  when  the  consciousness  of  their  evil  deeds  makes  terrible  to 
them  the  weak  and  unarmed  multitude  !  How  miserable  are  the 
lofty  ones,  when,  amid  their  splendour,  and  in  all  their  feasts,  black 
care  attends  them,  and  the  horrid  spectre  of  a  public  revolution  for 
ever  stares  them  in  the  face  ! 


ARISTOCRATIC  ECONOMY. 


It  appears  from  the  newspapers,  that  it  costs  some  six  or  eight 
times  as  much  to  keep  pauper  children,  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  it  does  to  support  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  in  their 
own  houses.  It  further  appears,  that  it  costs  about  eight  times  as 
much  to  prosecute  and  punish  a  young  thief,  as  it  would  cost  to  bring 
him  up  at  a  respectable  school,  teach  him  a  business,  and  put  him  in 
the  way  of  supporting  himself  in  comfort  and  respectability. 

What  fools  we  are  not  to  use  the  necessary  means  to  secure  the 
good  education  of  our  youths,  and  thus  save  the  infinite  expense 
and  trouble  of  prosecuting  and  punishing  them,  when  they  go  astray 
for  want  of  education. 


FACTS. 

TAKEN    FROM    AN    ESSAY   ON    THE    UNION    OP    CHURCH    AND    STATE, 
BY    BAPTIST    W.    NOEL,    M.A. 

'The  parochial  churches  of  Christ  within  the  Establishment  being  about 
11,000,  the  pastors  of  952  are  chosen  by  the  Crown;  1248  are  chosen  by- 
bishops  and  archbishops;  787  by  deaus  and  chapters;  1851  by  other  digni- 
taries; 721  by  colleges;  and  5996  by  private  patrons. — When  a  patron 
presents  a  minister  to  a  bishop  to  be  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a  church,  the 
church  has  no  voice  in  the  transaction.  The  bishop  is  almost  as  powerless ; 
for  unless  he  can  prove  the  nominee  to  be  legally  disqualified,  he  must  admit 
him  to  the  pastoral  charge,  That  the  nominee  is  oftensive  to  the  people,  in- 
firm, indolent,  with  little  talent,  slender  theological  attainments,  and  few  vir- 
tues ;  that  he  is  ill-tempered  or  eccentric  ;  that  he  hunts  and  shoots,  attends  at 
balls,  and  plays  cards,  are  no  legal  disqualifications.  Unless  the  bishop  can 
prove  him  to  be  heretical  or  immoral,  he  must  admit  him  to  be  the  pastor,  or 
the  patron  would  obtain  damages  against  the  bishop  in  an  action  of  quare  ini- 
pedit  in  the  temporal  court;  and  the  rejected  nominee  would  obtain  a  judg- 
ment against  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  by  a  suit  of  duplex  querela.  If  ia 
this  latter  case  the  bishop  do  not  prove  his  charge,  or  if  the  cause  of  his  refusal 
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to  inatitnte  be  insufficient  in  law,  the  archbishop  decrees  that  the  nominee 
shall  be  instituted,  and  the  bishop  is  condemned  in  the  expenses.' 

The  following  advertisement,  selected  from  seven  which  appeared  in  the 
Record  newspaper,  in  the  single  month  of  October  last,  '  shews  in  what  man- 
ner this  sale  and  purchase  of  the  incomes  of  pastors,  and  effectively  of  the 
pastoral  office,  is  conducted  in  the  establishment : — 

'For  sale  bt  Acction,  by  Messrs.  Cobb,  at  the  Aucrio-V  Mart,  London,  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  day  of  Dec,  1848,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  next  Presenta- 
tion to  the  Rectory  of  the  United  Parishes  of  Milton  Damerel  and  Cook- 
ECRT,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  distant  from  Holsworthy  six  miles,  Torrington 
nine  miles,  and  Biddeford  twelve  miles.  The  net  annual  income  from  the 
living  derived  from  tithe,  rent-charges,  and  glebe  lands,  comprising  110a.  3r. 
29p.,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  £450.  The  present  incumbent  is  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age.  The  rectory  house  is  pleasantly  situated,  adjoining  the 
turnpike  road  from  Launceston  to  Biddeford,  over  which  a  mail  coach  passes, 
and  there  are  two  post  deliveries  daily.'— 5.  W.  Noel. 

In  reference  to  another  branch  of  this  soul  traffic,  B.  W.  Noel  says,— 

•  I  am  acquainted  with  a  person  who  not  long  ago  told  me  that  he  was  get- 
ting his  livelihood  by  writing  twelve  sermons  weekly  for  clerical  correspon- 
dents. A  clergyman  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  once  told  me  that  he  had 
never  written  a  sermon,  and  could  not  write  one. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  advertisements  which  occasionally  appear 
in  the  Record : — 

'  Manuscript  Sermons. — The  minister  of  a  large  congregation  in  London  is 
willing  to  scpplt  another  clergyman  from  his  stock  of  original  Sermons,  or  to 
compose  sermons  on  given  texts  and  occasions.  Correspondence  confidential. 
For  a  specimen  sermon  and  texts,  address  to  D.  E.,  Post  Office,  Goswell-street 
Koad,  London.' 

'Myriads  of  its  members  have  nothing  of  Christianity  but  the  name, 
received  in  infancy  by  baptism,  and  retained  without  one  spontaneous  act  of 
their  own ;  and  millions  do  nothing  whatever  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Its  13,000  churches  are  generally  without  evangelistic  activity,  without  bro- 
therly fellowship,  without  discipline,  without  spirituality,  without  faith. 
Like  Laodicea,  they  are  lukewarm :  Like  Sardis,  they  have  a  name  to  live, 
and  are  dead.  Of  its  16,000  ministers,  about  15G8  do  nothing;  about  6681 
limit  their  thoughts  and  labours  to  small  parishes,  which  contain  from  150  to 
300  souls ;  while  others  in  cities  and  towns  profess  to  take  charge  of  SOOO  or 
9000  souls.  And  of  tlie  12,923  working  pastors  of  churches,  1  fear,  from  vari- 
ous concurrent  symptoms,  that  about  10,000  are  unconverted  men,  who  neither 
preach  nor  know  the  Gospel.' 

'  Church  property  exists  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
and  Parliament  must  be  the  supreme  judge  whether  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  that  it  should  cease  to  exist.' 


THE  WE.\THER. 


It  was  stated  in  tlie  newspapers  lately,  (March  24th,)  that  Dr. 
Forster  of  Bruges,  had  stated  that  whenever  the  new  moon  falls  on 
Saturday,  the  following  twenty  days  will  be  wet  and  windy.  It  was 
also  stated,  that  Dr.  Forster  rested  his  statement  on  observations  made 
from  1767  to  the  present  time  ;  and  that  his  statement  was  corroborated 
by  a  rustic  proverb,  current  in  the  West  of  England  : — 
'  Saturday's  new  and  Sunday's  fall. 
Was  always  wet  and  always  wull.' 
As  it  happened,  there  was  a  new  moon  on  the  Saturday  that  very  week. 
Sunday,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  a  wet  and  windy  day.  It  was, 
however,  perfectly  calm  and  dry.  It  ought  to  have  been  wet  and 
windy  on  the  Monday.  Yet  thus  far  the  Monday  is  as  calm,  and 
nearly  as  dry,  as  the  Sunday  was.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  the  papers 
published  this  silly  paragraph  was,  that  as  there  had  been  a  very  long 
dry  season,  there  must  be  rain  before  long  ;  and  that  perhaps  it  would 
come  sufficiently  soon  to  justify  the  publication  of  the  prediction.  The 
silly  prediction,  however,  has  been  falsified.  If  Sunday  and  Monday  and 
the  following  eighteen  days  had  happened  to  be  wet,  as  might  easily 
have  happened,  we  should  have  had  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  conceits 
imaginable  laid  down  as  a  principle  of  meteorlogical  science.  Tha 
striking  falsification  of  this  prediction  may  however  prevent  it  from 
being  repeated  in  the  future. 

There  is  very  great  reason  to  helieve,  that  the  weather  is  absolutely 
uncertain  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  so  variable, — so  constantly 
changing,  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  men  to  predict  mth 
certainty  what  it  will  be  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  truth  is,  the  climate  of  every  country  under  heaven  is 
continually  changing.  Though  the  change  is  exceedingly  sloto  ;  so  slow 
as  to  be  imperceptible,  it  is  nevertheless  real;  so  real,  as  in  the 
course  of  a  number  of  ages,  to  change  the  moderate  temperature  of 
certain  countries,  into  a  temperature  so  rigorous,  as  to  render  them 
utterly  uninhabitable.    It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  countries  in 


the*  southern  hemisphere,  in  which,  at  present,  the  hardiest  animals 
cannot  live,  will,  in  course  of  time,  become  the  habitations  even  of 
men  :  while  other  countries,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  at 
present  are  inhabited  by  the  most  active,  robust,  and  vigorous  races  of 
men,  will  be  uninhabitable  even  by  the  hardiest  animals.  It  may 
take  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  years  to  efi'ect  the  change,  but  the 
change  will  be  effected.  The  change  is  going  on  every  hour.  And  this 
perpetual  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  resulting  from  the  slow  but  ceaseless  change  in  the 
earth's  aphelion  and  perhelion,  must  necessarily  occasion  a  ceaseless 
variableness  in  the  weather,  a  ceaseless  variableness  in  the  seasons, — a 
variableness  so  great  and  so  constant,  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible 
for  men  even  to  establish  any  principles  which  will  enable  them  to 
predict  with  certainty  the  weather  for  any  year,  or  for  any  season,  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Some  time  ago,  it  was  said,  '  that  if  the  ash  tree  got  into  leaf  before 
the  oak,  we  should  have  a  dry  summer,  but  that  if  the  oak  got  into 
leaf  before  the  ash,  we  should  have  a  wet  summer.  This  is  another 
silly  principle.  It  happened  however,  that  the  spring  which  followed 
the  publication  of  this  silly  prediction  in  the  newspapers  corresponded 
with  the  principle.  The  consequence  was,  that  multitudes  of  thought- 
less people  adopted  it  as  absolutely  certain.  It  is  just  as  certain  as  the 
principle  contained  in  the  vulgar  proverb  : — 

'  Saturday's  new  and  Sunday's  full. 
Was  always  wet  and  always  wull.' 
It  is  questionable,  in  fact,  whether  the  oak  ever  does  precede  the  ash, 
or  the  ash  the  oak,  taking  the  oaks  and  the  ashes  of  a  whole  country 
into  the  account.  We  imagine  that  those  who  choose  to  trouble  them- 
selves to  make  the  necessary  observations,  will  find,  that  in  some  cases, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  some  oaks  are  in  leaf  before  some  ashes, 
and  some  ashes  in  leaf  before  some  oaks.  People  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  adopting  false  principles,  or  they  may  not  only  make 
themselves  look  foolish,  but  get  themselves  into  difficulties. 


Now  the  following  is  true  enough,  namely,  that  a  halter  with  which  any  one 
has  been  hung,  if  tied  sufficiently  tight  round  the  neck  of  a  person  for  a  few 
moments,  will  cure  the  head-ache.  But  we  hope  no  Democrat  will  use  this 
remedy  for  the  head-ache.  This  is  a  remedy  which  none  but  Aristocrats, 
Princes  and  Priests  ought  to  use.  Democrats  should  never  make  any  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  till  they  have  seen  the  country  well  rid  of  misgovemment, 
and  the  masses  of  the  peoplehappily  situated  on  their  own  lands,  and  living 
in  plenty  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 


PRIZE  OP  THREE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS. 


I  have  decided  to  offer  a  prize  of  three  hundred  guineas  for  the 
best  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Merits  op  Royalty,  Aristocracy, 
AND  Democracy.  Those  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  prize  had  better 
set  to  work  without  delay.  I  cannot  yet  name  the  parties  who  will 
read  the  Essays  and  award  the  prize  ;  but  I  wUl  do  so  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  shall  fix  no  limits  to  the  Essay  with  respect  to  size.  The  larger 
the  better,  if  it  be  as  good  as  large.  The  subject  is  one  that  cannot  be 
worthily  treated  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  If  the  work  should  extend 
to  a  couple  of  good  sized  volumes,  it  will  be  a  recommendation  rather 
than  an  objection  to  myself. 

The  style  should  be  clear  and  simple.  It  should  also,  if  possible, 
be  engaging  and  powerful.  The  work  is  wanted  for  the  many  chiefly, 
and  the  many  like  something  exceedingly  plain.  They  wish  a  man's 
style  to  be  like  the  purest  glass,  which  shows,  not  itself,  but  the  objects 
on  the  other  side.  They  do  not  want  beautiful  words  to  look  at ;  but 
clear,  transparent  words,  through  which  they  can  see  great  truths  and 
important  principles. 

My  object  in  offering  the  prize  is  to  obtain  a  work  which  will  do 
justice  to  the  democratic  principle, — to  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ; — a  work  which  will  expose  in  all  their  folly,  in  all  their  unnatu- 
ralness,  in  all  their  injustice,  and  in  all  their  mischievous  influences, 
the  royal  and  aristocratic  forms  of  government ;  and  furnish  a  clear,  s 
bold,  a  thorough  exhibition  of  the  claims  of  pure  Democracy.  The  moat 
cleverly  written  work  in  the  world  in  favour  of  Royalty  and  Aristo- 
cracy, would  be  rejected.  This  we  state  at  the  outset.  My  own  mind 
is  made  up  as  to  the  folly,  the  injustice,  the  unnaturalness,  and  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  Royalty,  and  Aristocracy  ;  and  the  men  who  will 
be  appointed  to  read  the  Eissays  which  may  be  vrritten,  and  award  the 
prize,  will  be  persons  whose  minds  are  made  up  in  the  same  way.  AVTiat 
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is  wanted,  I  say,  is,  a  thorough  defence  of  Democracy ; — a  clear,  a  bold, 
a  full  exhibition  of  the  reasonableness,  the  justice,  and  the  beneficent 
tendency  of  Democracy  in  its  purest  and  simplest  forms. 

No  objection  will  be  made  to  any  Essay  on  account  of  its  using  strong 
language.  I  want  a  work  that  wiU  describe  things  truly  and  justly. 
I  want  a  man  to  write  who  feels  strongly  the  indignity  shown  to 
humanity  by  the  royal  and  aristocratic  principles  of  goyernment ;  and 
who  will  speal:  as  he  feels,  without  any  restraint.  I  want  men  who 
have  souls  to  write  on  this  important  subject,  and  I  wish  them  to  ex- 
press their  souls  ; — to  put  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  their  best  and 
truest  forms. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  future  numbers  of  The  People,  to  point 
out  certain  lines  of  observation  that  I  should  wish  the  competitors  for 
the  prize  to  pursue.  For  the  present,  I  must  bid  the  competitors  for 
the  prize,  good  bye. 


LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. 


Olossop,  April  9,  184S. 
Dear  Sik, 

The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  we  received  from  a  brother  wlio 
left  England  for  the  United  States  seven  years  since,  last  August.  We  believe 
he  had  about  £7  in  cash  when  he  arrived  in  Illinois.  He  went  in  the  ship 
John  Taylor,  that  was  wrecked  near  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Henry  Linney  left  us  to  live  with  our  brother,  in  March,  ISiS.  He  went  in 
the  ship  Independence.  He  was  only  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  age  when  he 
left  us.  We  put  him  in  care  of  a  family  going  to  Cincinatti.  It  appears  they 
paid  but  little  attention  to  him.  He  had  very  sore  eyes  when  he  left  Eng- 
land. 

We  give  you  the  letter  and  his  postscript  entire,  with  all  errors,  grammatical 
and  otherwise.    If  you  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your  widely  circulated  Peo- 
ple, you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  think  proper. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  Iklam,  Bookseller,  Glossop. 

Athensville,  Crreen  County,  Illinois,  January  29,  1848. 

Dear  Bkoiher  and  Sister, 

I  am  sorry  to  find  my  old  grandmother  is  no  more  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  at  her  time  of  life  she  could  live  much 
longer :  but  God's  will  be  done,  not  ours.  I  am  also  sorry  to  hear  of  the  deaths 
of  other  relatives  and  friends  in  England.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  hear  that 
grandfather  is  getting  well  and  improving  In  health.  I  understand,  from  the 
extract  of  my  uncle  Hartley's  letter,  that  he  is  living  with  him,  and  also  that 
some  of  our  friends  think  of  coming  to  America.  Cousin  Hartley  mentions 
the  length  of  time  he  has  been  married,  and  the  size  of  his  family.  By-the- 
bye,  there  is  no  blessing  equal  to  a  good  wife  and  a  snug  little  family,  as  we 
say.  As  to  the  kind  of  work  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  it  means  nothing : 
any  man  in  this  country  can  make  a  living  and  do  well,  if  he  will  be  indus- 
trious. Farming  is  easily  learned,  and  easily  done,  as  our  land  is  perhaps  the 
richest  in  the  world,  and  our  implements  of  farming  more  simple  and  far 
supenor  to  those  of  any  other  country.  Hands, — T  mean  work  hands — 
can  have  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  according  to  quality,  and 
their  board  found  them; — say,  from  £\  10s.  to  £S  per  month.  As  to  the 
inquiries  about  Henrj-  Linney's  passage,  I  believe  he  had  a  sufiiciency  of  every 
thing,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  him.  He  had,  I  think,  some  little  money 
when  he  arrived  here ;  and  he  says  he  likes  this  cotmtry  far  better  than  Eng- 
land, and  is  much  better  satisfied  here  than  he  could  possibly  be  any  where 
else ;  but  I  will  leave  room  for  him  to  give  you  a  postscript.  We  have  had 
the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the  Ocean  Monarch,  and  are  sorry  indeed  to  hear 
of  the  loss  of  life.  You  also  mention  in  your  letter,  that  J.  Alsop's  brother  is 
inclined  to  come  to  this  country,  but  has  not  the  means,  and  ask  if  John  is 
able  to  help  him  along.  I  can  answer,  that  he  is  able,  if  he  is  willing.  I  can- 
not tell  if  he  would  do  so  or  not,  from  the  fact  of  his  not  living  near  us.  He 
sold  out,  and  left  this  section  of  country  last  winter,  and  has  gone  about 
seventy  miles  East  of  us.  And  Levi  Alsop  has  since  married  a  Miss  Mary 
Barber. 

1  ou  want  to  know  how  I  am  situated  here ;  and  in  answer,  I  can  say,  I  have 
seventy  acres  of  land,  forty  of  which  is  prairie,  and  thirty  wood  land.  Of  the 
prairie  I  have  about  thirty  in  cultivation.  My  farm  is  under  good  fence,  and 
I  can  and  do  raise  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  wheat,  com,  oats,  ije, 
buckwheat,  onions,  potatoes,  &c.  I  raise  my  own  wool,  and  make  my  own 
clothing  at  home,  as  every  woman  here  is  a  spinner  and  weaver.  I  have  on 
hand  eleven  head  of  cattle,  two  of  horses,  twenty-five  of  hogs,  fourteen 
sheep,  chickens  in  abundance,  any  quantity  of  corn,  hay,  and  oats.  1 
have  sold  forty  dollars  worth  of  hogs  this  past  fall,  also  some  beef  I  owe 
nothing,  not  a  farthing,  to  any  one. 

Now,  dear  brother,  you  can  judge  for  yourself  how  I  get  along  in  this  land 
of  liberty.  You  can  mention  to  cousin  Hartley  Bracewell,  that  if  he  wishes  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  there  will  he  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment. 


If  I  do  not  want  to  employ  him  myself,  there  are  always  plenty  who  will  at  any 
time  hire  an  industrious  man  or  boy. 

As  respects  the  voyage  to  this  country,  you  can  best  judge  its  time  and 
expense  to  >'ew  Orleans,  from  inquiries  you  may  make  at  Liverpool ;  and 
when  they  come,  you  can  make  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  provisions  of 
different  descriptions  it  requires  to  keep  them  at  home,  then  calculate  accord- 
ingly for  a  seven  weeks  voyage.  And  it  costs  about  three  dollars  per  head 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  children  half  price.  Let  a  part  of  their  pro- 
visions be  plenty  of  crackers,  flour,  meal,  &c.,  for  porridge  on  the  sea ;  a  little 
mustard,  potatoes,  &c.,  all  of  which  they  can  procure  at  Liverpool. 

Dear  Brother,  you  wish  to  know  whether  Wisconsin,  Northern  Illinois,  or 
our  neighbourhood  is  most  healthy.  I  believe  this  is  as  healthy  a  part  of 
Illinois  as  the  State  can  produce,  and  near  about  as  prolific.  The  soil  is  per- 
fectly good.  We  can  raise  from  fifty  to  seventy-five,  and  even  a  hundred 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
millet,  clover,  onions,  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  ptmipkins,  squashes, 
beans,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  in  fact  every  variety  of  vegetables  that  can  be 
raised  in  any  country,  and  many  different  kinds,  equal  if  not  superior  in  size 
and  flavour  to  any,  and  they  can  be  raised  with  little  work  or  care  ;  though 
the  better  they  are  worked  the  larger  and  better  they  are.  We  also  have 
fresh  pork,  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  bacon,  turkeys,  geese,  chickens,  ducks,  &c.,  all 
of  our  own  raising ;  also  light  wheat  bread,  wheat  rolls,  biscuit,  short  cake, 
buckwheat  cake,  corn  cakes,  a  variety.  We  have  butter,  eggs,  milk  in  abun- 
dance. As  to  the  size  and  weight  of  hogs  when  fat,  they  vary.  I  killed  hogs 
for  my  own  meat  the  past  fall,  near  nine  months  old,  averaging  250  lb.  nett 
weight :  though  they  kill  many  at  a  year  or  eighteen  months  old,  that  go  to 
3,  4,  5,  or  600  lb.  I  killed  a  year  old  heifer  that  weighed  nett,  clear  of  head, 
hide,  legs,  &c.,  475  lb.  just  killed  off  the  grass :  the  fattest,  finest  meat  I  ever 
ate.  As  to  sweet  potatoes,  and  Irish  potatoes,  such  as  you  have  in  England, 
we  raise  them  in  abundance,  and  as  large  and  fine  as  the  world  produces. 
The  so-called  Irish  potatoe,  as  you  may  know,  is  a  native  of  America.  You 
ask  what  is  sod  corn  ?  In  answer  I  say, — we  take  two  or  three  yoke  of  Oxen, 
hitch  them  to  a  large  prairie  plough,  cutting  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches, 
and  commencing  in  the  new  prairie  plough  about  five  inches  deep,  turning 
over  the  sod,  and  drop  the  com  about  three  feet  apart  in  every  third  furrow, 
the  next  round  always  covering  the  com,  without  hoeing  or  any  further  culti- 
vation, and  it  makes  from  twenty-five  to  forty  or  even  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  following  year  it  requires  cultivating  as  other  land. 

As  to  the  FRUIT  in  this  coimtry  ;  in  Illinois  we  raise  every  description  in 
abundance,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  quinces,  apricots, 
&c.  Further  south,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pine  apples,  and  bananas  are 
produced.     Our  wild  fruit  are  crabs,  apples,  gooseberries,  cranberries,  &c. 

As  to  our  houses,  we  have  all  sorts  and  kinds, — warm  and  cold.  I  have 
just  built  myself  a  new-  house,  a  frame  one,  and  it  is  comfortable.  They  are 
in  general  comfortable  :  and  a  man  can  build  a  house  here  very  cheap.  A 
man  can  buy  a  snug  little  farm  here  and  stock  it  well,  and  commence  farming, 
with  £150.  There  has  been  a  farm  sold  here  of  forty  acres,  all  under  fence, 
for  200  dollars.  And  another  of  forty-seven  acres  of  prairie,  twelve  acres 
under  fence,  28  of  timber,  all  for  200  dollars. 

Milk  cows  sell  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars.  Butter  we  sell  quantities 
at  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  Eggs  from  three  to  fifteen  cents  per  dozen. 
Geese  average  twenty- five  cents  a  head:  feathers,  current  price,  fifty  cents 
per  lb. ;  chickens,  one  dollar  per  dozen. 

You  ask  if  our  neighbours  be  kind  and  agreeable.  They  are  far  better 
than  they  are  in  England.  There  is  a  kindness  and  sociability  existing, 
which  seems  a  natural  consequence  in  this  country. 

As  to  the  telegraph,  it  is  all  through  our  whole  country,  and  within  seven 
miles  of  where  I  live. 

As  to  our  cooking  vessels,  we  have  all  sorts  and  qualities,  and  of  the  cheap- 
est kind.  Brother,  this  is  the  easiest  country  in  the  world ;  for  farming, 
as  I  jaid,  is  easily  learned,  and  little  labour  is  required  to  make  all  you  want 
and  plenty  to  sell. 

I  shall  now  close,  by  sending  my  own  love  and  all  my  family's  to  yourself 
and  family,  and  all  connexions  in  England  ;  hoping  these  lines  will  find  you 
all  enjoying  a  good  state  of  health,  as  is  the  case  with  myself  and  all  my 
family.  We  have  a  fine  girl  four  months  old  named  Amy.  I  had  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  last  year,  and  it  is  veiy  promising  this.  Please  answer.  I  will 
now  subscribe  myself, 

Yoni  affectionate  brother, 

John  Bracewbll. 
HENEY  LINNEY'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

I  would  rather  be  driving  oxen,  than  be  blackguarded  by  an  insolent  OTcr- 
looker.  I  have  got  fat  enough  for  a  beef,  and  my  eyes  are  almost  well.  And 
tell  Louis  Stafford  I  am  often  with  him  in  thought :  and  I  wish  he  was  with 
me,  hauling  wood.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  all  the  children,  and  I  wish  they 
were  all  here  with  me.  Foster  has  paid  but  little  attention  to  me.  I  had 
plenty  of  provisions,  and  had  two  dollars  and  a  half  when  I  got  to  Mr. 
Bracewell's.  We  landed  on  Saturday  evening,  and  the  custom  house  officers 
would  not  allow  us  to  go  oflT  till  Monday.  I  then  took  ship  for  St.  Louis, 
and  did  not  get  off  till  Wednesday,  and  arrived  in  St.  Louis  en  Tuesday 
evening  following,  and  then  took  packet  for  Alton,  and  I  staid  all  night  on 
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the  boat  and  1  then  enquired  for  the  stage,  and  found  that  it  was  not  going 
till  the  next  day,  and  I  was  full  of  trouble,  but  I  found  a  farmer  who  was 
eating  his  breakfast,  who  was  going  within  eight  miles  of  Mr.  Bracewell, 
and  he  treated  me  well.  We  got  to  his  house  on  Friday  night.  The  man 
had  a  large  family,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  whole  ham,  and  fruit,  and 
lio-ht  biscuits  on  the  table.  I  was  ashamed  to  go  to  the  table.  On  Satur- 
day I  helped  to  replant  corn,  and  on  Sunday  we  took  each  of  us  a  horse, 
and  got  to  my  journey's  end. 

I  remain,  yours  &c.,  Henry  Linnet. 

THE  PRESS. 
Newspaper. — '  The  press  informs,  purifies,  and  directs,  public  opinion.' 
People— So  it  does,  and  it  bewilders,  pollutes, and  leads  astray  public  opinion, 
as  well.  The  press  does  either  good  or  evil,  just  as  those  who  happen  to  have 
it  in  their  hands  choose  to  use  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  blind  or  perjured 
priesthood,  it  perpetuates  error.  In  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  and  selfish  Go- 
vernment, it  perpetuates  oppression.  In  the  hands  of  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous men,  it  annihilates  error,  and  propagates  truth ;  it  wars  with  oppression, 
and  establishes  liberty.  Let  no  one  think  that  the  press  of  itself  will  accom- 
plish any  thing  for  man.  It  will  do  no  such  thing.  The  men  who  wish  to  see 
the  press  promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, must  make  use  of  it  in  publishing  plenty  of  good  cheap  books  and  tracts 
and  periodicals.  It  is  not  the  use  of  the  press  alone  that  can  enlighten  and 
elevate  mankind,  but  the  right  use  of  it.  The  press  is  simply  a  power,  and 
may  be  employed  for  either  good  or  evil.  The  press  is  simply  an  engine, 
and  may  be  used  either  for  purposes  of  beneficence,  or  for  purposes  of  mischief. 
The  effects  of  the  press  will  therefore  be  according  to  the  object  for  which  it 
is  tcorhed,  or  the  character  and  designs  of  the  men  who  worJc  it.  An  axe  may 
be  used  either  to  cut  up  loood,  or  to  cut  off  my  head.  A  musket  may  be  em- 
ployed either  for  blowing  out  a  man's  brains,  or  for  shooting  the  wild  beast 
that  would  make  me  its  prey.  So  with  the  press.  It  may  either  be  employed 
in  obscuring  the  truth,  or  in  unfolding  it;  either  in  demolishing  error,  or  up- 
holding  it ;  either  in  annihilating  tyranny,  or  in  encouraging  liberty ;  either 
in  supporting'superstition,  or  in  diffusing  religion ;  either  in  propagating  vice, 
or  in  promoting  virtue.  To  talk  as  if  the  press  must  olnecessiti/,  do  this  or  that 
good  work,  must  accomplish  this  and  the  other  great  object,  without  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  or  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  worked,  is 
folly.  If  I  wish  the  press  to  annihilate  tyranny,  I  must  use  it  in  exposing  the 
horrors  and  cruelties  of  tyranny,  and  in  unfolding  and  advocating  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  righteousness.  If  I  wish  the  press  to  succeed  in  annihi- 
lating superstition  and  vice,  and  in  promoting  the  illumination  and  improve- 
ment of  our  race,  I  must  employ  it  expressly  for  these  great  ends.  I  must 
print  good  books.  I  must  publish  good  tracts.  I  must  establish  good  period- 
icals. I  must  make  the  employment  of  the  press,  and  the  increase  of  its 
usefulness,  a  stud)/.  The  press  is  like  artillery.  It  may  either  be  used  in 
abolishing  the  strongholds  of  oppression ;  or  it  may  be  planted  on  those 
strongholds,  and  used  to  repel  the  heroes  that  would  assail  them.  The 
press  is  a  piece  of  artillery ;  it  may  either  be  employed  in  destroying  and 
shivering  the  corrupt  institutions  of  society,  or  in  slaughtering  the  men  that 
assail  them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  talking  so  vaguely  about  the  triumphs  of 
the  press,  we  ought  to  set  to  work  to  use  the  press  in  multiplying  indefinitely 
all  useful  tracts,  and  books,  and  periodicals,  and  thus  pre-occupying  and  filling 
the  minds  of  our  fellowmen  with  truth. 

MESSRS  TAPSCOTT  AND  MR.  SAMUEL  ROBERTS. 
D£A.R  Sir,  Liverpool,  April  7th,  1849. 

From  the  reading  of  the  statements  given  in  yours  of  this 
morning,  copied  from  my  Emigrant's  Guide,  parties  might  infer  that  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  make  applications  to  Mr.  Samuel  Roberts,  whose 
advertisement  appears  in  your  paper.  Be  kind  enough  to  iiiform  your 
numerous  readers  that  applications  made  to  him  are  as  perfectly  correct  as 
if  sent  to  me.  I  was  not  aware  of  his  having  sent  the  advertisement  till 
this  morning.  Yours  truly, 

W.  Tapsooii. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  am  publishing  a  Democratic  Hymn  Book.  It  will  contain  upwards  of  one 
hundred  pages,  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  Reformer's  Aistanac.  The  price 
will  be,  in  quantities,  3s.  a  dozen,  in  paper  covers,  or  4s.  a  dozen  in  cloth 
covers.     The  retail  price  will  be  6d.  and  4^d. 

To.  J.  J.  Stockton,  Shefpield. — Ton  do  not  exactly  understand  my  views 
with  respect  to  the  Scriptures.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  any 
book  whatever.  I  never  saw  a  book  in  my  life  that  was  not  the  production  of 
a  fallible  man.  You  yourself  know  that  the  English  Iramlalion  of  the  Bible 
is  the  production  of  fallible  men.  Nor  will  you  deny,  I  suppose,  that  all  the 
translations  in  the  world  are  the  productions  of  fallible  men?  Perhaps  yon 
believe,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  books  from  which  the  transla- 
tions were  made  were  infallible.  But  they  were  not.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek 
books  from  which  all  the  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  world  have  been 
made,  are  as  really  human,  and  as  really  bear  marks  of  human  fallibility,  as  the 


translations  themselves.    There  is  no  book  therefore  in  existence  that  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  that  is  free  from  error,  that  is  an  infallible  authority. 

I  do  not  of  course  believe  that  if  man,  in  any  case,  speak  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptures,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  him.  There  was 
certainly  light  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — a  great  deal  of  light, — pure,  bright, 
heavenly  light — light  that  shone  forth  both  in  his  words  and  in  his  deeds.  Yet 
Jesus  did  not  speak  always  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  He  spoke  in 
direct  opposition  to  them,  at  times.  "While  the  Scriptures  said,  '  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,' Jesus  said,  'Resist  not  evil.  But  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,'  &c,  The  Scriptures 
said,  that  if  a  man  did  not  like  his  wife,  he  might  divorce  her,  provided  he 
gave  her  a  bill  of  divorcement.  But  Jesus  said,  that  whosoever  should  put 
away  his  wife,  except  for  fornication  or  adultery,  and  marry  another,  com- 
mitted adultery,  &c.  And  Jesus  said  many  things  more  that  were  contrary  to 
the  law  and  the  testimony,  or  to  the  Scriptures  in  use  in  his  day. 

To  W.  W. — You  have  not  sufficiently  considered  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tions. You  have  not,  in  consequence,  thoroughly  understood  them.  If  you 
will  read  them  over  again,  you  wiU  see,  I  fancy,  that  they  place  the  subject  of 
your  questions  in  their  true  and  proper  light. 

I  have  no  where  said,  that  poverty  and  starvation  are  neither  a  reward 
nor  a  punishment.  Poverty  is,  sometimes,  a  punishment;  and  wealth  is 
sometimes  a  reward.  What  I  say,  is,  take  two  men,  who  are  poor  to  begin 
with  ; — let  one  be  a  drunkard  and  the  other  a  sober  man  ; — the  drunkard 
will  suffer  in  consequence  of  his  drunkenness,  and  the  sober  man  will  reap 
advantages  in  consequence  of  his  sobriety.  I  have  never  denied  that  people 
frequently  reap  that  which  they  never  sowed.  What  I,  said  was,  that  they 
always  reap  what  they  do  sow.  That  they  sometimes  reap  more,  is  certain ; 
but  they  never  reap  less.  God  has  good  reasons  for  allowing  men  to  suffer 
through  other  men's  misconduct,  and  for  causing  men  to  be  benefitted  by  other 
men's  good  conduct.  And  it  is  true,  that  men  are  at  all  times  deriving  benefit 
from  the  good  conduct  of  some,  and  suffering  affliction  and  poverty  from  the 
ill  conduct  of  others.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  about 
rewards  and  punishments.  It  still  remains  true,  independent  of  this,  that 
'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  doth  he  also  reap ;' — that  sin  is  invariably 
punished,  and  virtue  invariably  rewarded. 

Nor  do  I  speak  as  if  there  were  no  virtue  but  teetotalism ;  nor  any  sin  but 
drunkenness.  I  merely  refer  to  that  one  virtue  and  that  one  vice,  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  a  general  j)rineiple,  applicable  to  all  virtues  and  vices,  kind- 
ness and  cruelty,  severity  and  gentleness,  justice  and  injustice,  lying  and 
truth-telling,  purity  and  profligacy,  have  all  their  respective  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments. AH  virtues  are  beneficial  in  their  results.  All  vices  are  injurious 
in  their  results. 

You  say,  '  that  some  teetotalers,  when  they  rise  from  their  beds  of  straw, 
with  their  pale  faces,  in  a  morning,  are  not  happy.'  I  never  said  they  were. 
I  said  that  the  teetotaler  would  be  better  than  the  drunkard,  all  other  things 
being  equal.  And  I  say  now,  that  if  teetotalers  are  not  happy  when  they 
rise  in  the  morning  to  go  to  their  work,  the  drunkards  are  still  less  happy. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  your  remarks  any  further.  As  I  said,  a 
second  and  more  attentive  perusal  of  my  remarks,  nill  satisfy  you,  I  imagine, 
as  they  have  satisfied  others,  that  the  questions  proposed  in  your  former 
letter,  have  been  fairly  and  properly  answered. 

To  A-.  W.  W. — I  give  myself  little  or  no  concern  at  present,  about  what  are 
called  the  Millenium,  the  Personal  Reign,  the  Second  Advent,  and  the  like. 
I  believe  that  the  notions  prevailing  among  the  different  religious  denomina- 
tions in  all  these  subjects,  to  be  erroneous.  They  are  grounded  on  false  views 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures;  and  frequently  on  false  interpre- 
tations of  those  Scriptures.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Christ  may  be  said 
to  come  again,  namely,  when  the  spirit  or  character  of  Christ  makes  its 
appearance  in  any  man  or  community.  In  this  sense,  Christ  came  again 
in  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  and  many  of  the  early  Quakers.  For  the  love 
of  truth  and  the  love  of  liberty,  the  hatred  of  tyranny  and  priestcraft,  the  love 
of  right  and  the  love  of  freedom,  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  mankind, 
appeared  in  these  Christians  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  In  this  sense,  too, 
Christ  comes  again  in  every  Christian  man,  in  every  reformer,  in  every  hater 
of  lies  and  villany,  in  every  advocator  of  truth  and  righteousness.  But  as  for 
what  is  called  a  second  personal  coming  of  Jesus  and  the  like,  it  is  all,  in  my 
judgment,  a  delusion.  The  word  millenium  means,  literally,  a  thousand 
years.  And  many  people  |  expect,  that  at  some  future  period,  the  devil  whom 
they  regard  as  the  great  cause  of  evil,  will  be  laid  hold  of  by  God,  and  bound 
and  cast  into  hell ;  and  that  during  that  period,  wickedness  will  cease,  and 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  consequent  prosperity  and  happiness,  every  where 
prevail.  They  also  believe,  that  at  the  end  of  this  thousand  years,  the  devil 
will  be  let  loose  again,  to  make  as  much  mischief  as  ever,  for  a  short  time,  and 
that  after  that,  wiU  come  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  per- 
haps, to  repeat,  that  I  regard  these  notions  as  foolish  dreams,  and  some  of 
them  as  mischievous  delusions. 

To  A.  Deacon. — The  passage  in  John  iii.  5,  'Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,'  does  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, refer  to  water  baptism.  It  would  be  foolish  to  suppose  that  any  reason- 
able man  would  teach  that  a  person  could  not  be  accepted  of  GJod  and  received 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  without  being  immersed  in  water. 
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The  passage  in  Colossians  i.  14, 1  understand  to  mean,  through  Christ's  suf- 
ferings and  death,  we  have  been  reclaimed  from  our  evil  ways.  But  when  the 
Scripture's  attribute  man's  reformation  and  salvation  to  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  they  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood,  as  excluding  from 
all  participation  in  man's  reformation,  the  teachings,  labours,  and  example  of 
Christ.  They  insist  particularly,  on  his  death,  because  dying  for  man's  refor- 
mation is  the  greatest  thing  that  a  man  can  do.  When  we  speak  of  reforms 
effected  in  our  own  country  by  men  who  suffer  imprisonment,  transportation, 
or  death,  in  consequence  of  their  reforming  labours,  we  not  unfrequently  at- 
tribute those  reforms  and  the  advantages  that  we  derive  from  them,  to  the  suf- 
ferings or  death  of  those  reformers.  We  say,  for  instance,  that  the  religious 
and  political  reformers  of  earlier  ages,  procured  for  us  our  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges with  their  blood,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberty,  their  reputation, 
or  their  lives.  So  when  we  speak  of  Jesus,  who  spent  his  life  in  teaching,  re- 
forming, and  benefitting  mankind,  we  say,  that  he  died  to  reform  or  save  them. 
And  we  speak  of  the  men  who  have  been  reformed  through  his  teachings  and 
their  labours,  as  being  reformed  or  redeemed  by  his  blood. 

I  can  say  nothing  about  Emigration  to  Texas  at  present.  I  would  advise 
my  countrymen  to  go  to  no  part  of  the  world,  with  which  they  are  not  to  some 
extent  acquainted.  The  case  of  Saunders  shows  most  clearly,  that  those  pro- 
mises of  cheap  land,  in  unknown  and  undefined  parts  of  the  country  are  not  at 
all  to  be  relied  upon.  Intending  emigrants  should  take  special  care,  not  to 
part  with  their  money  to  any  one,  till  they  see  the  land  for  themselves. 

The  present  rate  of  fares  to  New  York  are  as  follows  : — For  steerage  pas- 
sengers, £i;  second  cabin,  £i  10.  Some  small  reduction  would  be  made  for 
parties  of  20  or  30.  Mr.  Tapscott  assures  me  that  he  shall  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  meet  the  views  of  such  parties  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

To  E.  Price. — Thanks  for  your  lines.  Some  of  your  verses  are  excellent ; 
but  others  are  inferior.  Time  and  practice  will  greatly  improve  your  poetical 
talents. 

To  J  G.  Mason,  neak  Todmobden.— I  fully  intend  to  visit  the  United  States, 
and  to  visit  them  this  summer,  if  possible. 

J.  SouTHALL  states,  'that  the  statements  which  he  made  at  the  Phrenological 
class  at  Styall  have  been  falsely  reported  to  me.  I  am  hardly  inclined  to 
think  so  ;  but  it  is  right  that  I  should  publish  his  statement. 

Charles  Heath,  in  a  note  which  I  lately  received,  states,  '  that  he  knows 
this  much,  that  every  word  of  Enoch  Mountfords'  letter  is  true.'  But  adds, 
'  as  I  told  you  before,  W.  Evans  will  say  anything  to  prop  himself  up  in  his 
wickedness.' 

The  price  of  Love  and  Parentage  is  3d.  The  price  of  Matrimony  will  be 
the  same,  1  expect.    It  is  in  the  press. 

To  G.  T.  Y. — You  have  the  same  right  to  your  opinion  that  I  have  to 
mine  :  but  still,  I  think  your  opinion  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  that  religion 
in  all  its  forms  is  inimical  to  social  progress  and  national  liberty.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  religion  is  essential  to  social  progress  and  to  national 
liberty.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  religion  is  essential  to  human  nature, 
and  that  without  religion,  mankind  cannot  exist,  much  less  advance ;  and  that 
the  men  who  respect  the  religious  feeling  of  mankind  and  endeavour  to  enlist 
it  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  improvement,  are  the  wisest  and  best  of  reform- 
ers. You  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  religion  itself,  and  the  abuses, 
corruptions  and  follies  which  go  under  its  name.  You  do  not  sufiiciently 
distinguish  between  the  influence  of  religion  itself  aud  the  influence  of 
those  abuses,  corruptions  and  follies  which  go  under  its  name.  Eeligion 
itself  is  useful,  and  not  injurious.  It  is  naturally  a  happy  feeling,  and 
not  a  gloomy  and  dismal  one.  It  is  a  source  of  strength,  and  not  of 
weakness,—  of  courage,  and  not  of  cowardice  :  a  spirit  of  labour,  andnot  of 
indolence ;  an  ally  of  philanthropy,  and  not  of  cruelty.  To  war  with  this  prin- 
ciple, would  be  to  war  with  the  interests  of  mankind.  However,  if  you 
think  otherwise,  you  must  proceed  otherwise ;  but  I  must  proceed  according  to 
my  own  convictions.  I  regard  the  great  principles  of  religion  as  true,  and  I 
must,  therefore,  both  avow  them,  defend  them,  and  make  use  of  them.  I  re- 
gard the  great  principles  of  religion  as  friendly  to  human  improvement ; — as 
friendly  to  liberty  and  virtue  and  bliss,  and  I  must  therefore  respect  them.  I 
regard  religion,  that  is,  the  pure  religious  feeling,  as  divine,  and  I  must  there- 
fore cherish  aud  foster  it.  If  you  think  religion  to  be  false  aud  injurious,  you 
are  right  in  wishing  to  destroy  it.  But  as  I  think  it  true  and  beneficent,  I 
must  defend  and  promote  it.  You  think  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  over- 
throw superstition,  without  overthrowing'religion  itself.  I  think  otherwise. 
I  think  we  may  overthrow  superstition  more  effectually  vnthont  warring  against 
religion,  than  icith  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  we  cannot  overthrow  superstition 
at  all  by  overthrowing  religion,  1  believe  that  if  men  should  succeed  in  abol- 
ishing religion,  they  would  only  succeed  for  a  time, — that  religion  would 
speedily  rise  again,  and  work  with  as  great  a  force  as  ever.  Attempting  to 
abolish  superstition  by  abolishing  religion,  is  the  way  to  prolong  the  existence 
of  superstition.  Something  in  the  shape  of  religion  is  essential  to  humanity. 
To  attempt  to  abolish  everything  in  the  shape  of  religion,  is  to  make  yourself 
weak,  and  to  make  the  advocates  of  superstition,  strong.  Oppose  everything 
that  is  unnatural,  inhuman,  ungodly,  but  oppose  nothing  else.  Oppose  every- 
thing that  is  evil,  respect  everything  that  is  good,  and  you  will  ultimately 
conquer  the  evil,  and  give  no  occasion  to  vicious  aud  mischievous  reaction. 


Oeokqe  Turner  wishes  me  to  state,  that  he  finds  it  is  not  qnite  so  much  as 
eighteen  months  since  the  Stoke  Lodge  had  a  meeting. 

To  G.  H. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  lines  on  smoking.  They  are,  in 
general,  truthful  and  good.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  men  professing  to  be  re- 
formers, should  waste  such  a  vast  amount  of  money  on  what  is  not  only  use- 
less, but  disagreeable  and  injurious ;  in  what  both  injures  their  health,  and 
renders  them  disagreeable  to  others ;  even  to  those  whose  comfort  and  advan- 
tage they  should  consult  as  a  matter  of  highest  duty.  The  idea  that  a  poor 
man  should  spend  as  much  as  60s.  a  year  in  smoking  tobacco,  is  really  shock- 
ing. I  smoked  tobacco  myself  for  many  years.  I  smoked  in  moderation  for 
awhile,  according  to  the  common  notion  of  moderation,  and  I  smoked  exces- 
sively afterwards.  In  other  words,  I  smoked,  during  one  period  of  the  time, 
only  a  pipe  or  two  a-day ;  and  during  another  period  of  the  time,  I  smoked  as 
many  as  six,  eight,  or  ten  pipes  a-day.  I  have  now  abstained  from  smoking 
altogether  for  fourteen  years  or  upwards,  and  I  can  say  with  the  utmost  assur- 
ance, that  I  am  a  healthier,  an  abler,  a  better,  a  happier,  and  a  richer 
man,  in  consequence  of  my  abstinence.  A  thousand  guineas,  nay,  a  thousand 
times  a  thousand  guineas  would  not,  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  induce  me 
to  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco  at  present.  If  men  would  take  my  advice,  they 
would  neither  smoke  tobacco,  take  snuff,  nor  use  intoxicating  drinks.  Indeed, 
if  they  would  take  my  advice,  they  would  not  only  abstain  from  smoking  to- 
bacco, taking  snuff,  and  using  intoxicating  drinks,  but  from  tea  and  coffee  as 
well.  These  things  are  all,  not  only  useless,  but  injurious.  The  money  spent 
on  them  is  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  people  who  use  those  things  are  all 
contributing,  to  some  extent,  to  the  impoverishment  and  wretchedness  of  por- 
tions of  their  fellow-men,  as  well  as  to  the  support  of  tyranny,  and  the  per- 
petuation of  slavery.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  so  many  are  abandoning  the  use 
of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  intoxicating  drinks,  and  that  many  are  even  relinquish- 
ing the  use  of  tea  and  coffee.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  they  will  all  be 
the  better  for  their  abstinence,  if  they  give  it  a  fair  and  thorough  trial.  At 
the  same  time,  my  friend  G.  H.  must  excuse  me  for  not  publishing  his  lines. 

E.  B.  wishes  to  know  whether  I  believe  that  God  ever  gave  to  man  the  power 
to  prevent  rain  for  three  or  four  years  together,  &c.,  as  stated  in  James  v.  17 
and  IS.  I  answer,  I  do  not.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  at  present  state  at 
length  the  reasons  for  my  belief.  The  statement  in  the  epistle  of  James  is 
founded  on  the  Old  Testament  history.  I  have  already  proved  that  Old  Tes- 
tament history  is  not  in  all  cases  true.  I  have  proved  this  in  my  EsviEW  of 
THE  Bible.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  story  respecting  Elijah  is  all  true.  It 
seems  exceedingly  unlikely  that  God  would  give  to  any  man  the  power  of  pre- 
venting rain  either  for  three  years  and  six  months,  or  for  three  weeks  and  six 
days.  I  can  easily  conceive  how  these  stories  should  originate  and  be  believed 
amongst  the  Jewish  people,  and  get  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  how,  in  course  of  time,  good  men  should  collect  those  stories  and 
publish  them  in  a  book,  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  were  true,  and  from  no 
other  motive  than  to  instruct  and  benefit  mankind,  and  promote  the  interests 
of  religion  and  virtue.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  authors  of  those  por- 
tions of  Scripture  which  are  fabulous  or  false,  were  evil-designing  men.  I  am 
especially  far  from  thinking  that  they  wrote  those  histories  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  kingcraft  or  priestcraft,  superstition  or  slavery.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  folly  to  believe  all  that  they  wrote  ;  and  to  say  that  we  believed 
them  when  we  did  not,  would  be  wickedness  as  well  as  folly. 

To  ALL  MY  Coeeespokdents. — I  canuot  engage  to  return  communications 
sent  me.  Parties  who  are  wishful  to  prevent  their  communications  fronv 
being  lost,  must  take  copies  of  them  before  they  send  them  to  me.  Letters 
from  America  I  will  return,  if  required  to  do  so. 

To  J.  Bead,  Bolton. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly  communication. 

If  I  visit  America  this  summer,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  any  engagement 
to  lecture  in  this  country.  I  state  this,  that  my  friends  may  not  put  them- 
selves unnecessarily  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  writing,  till  they  hear  for 
certain  whether  I  shall  visit  America  or  not. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  intending  Emigrants  at  Huddersfield,  who  have  entrusted 
their  money  to  W.  Evans ;  I  wish  they  may  not  see  reason  to  repent  their  dis- 
regard of  my  warning. 

I  am  told  that  the  vessels  advertised  to  .sail  on  certain  days,  do  not  always 
sail  on  those  days.  Emigrants  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  a  little  delay. 
But  more  in  our  next. 

To.  J.  Stepheks. — I  never  received  commission  on  a  single  Emigrant, 
though  I  have  directed  thousands.  I  have  never  bargained  for  any.  It  was 
not  till  last  week  that  I  learned  that  parties  furnishing  Emigrants  to  Emi- 
grating establishments,  were  entitled,  according  to  custom,  to  a  commission  on 
their  fares.  When  I  found  such  was  the  case^  I  endeavoured  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  Messrs.  Tapscotts,  to  allow  the  Emigrants  the  commission  which 
he  might  consider  due  to  me,  for  those  whom  I  might  direct  to  his  establish- 
ment. I  was  unable  to  complete  my  arrangements  in  behalf  of  intending  Emi- 
grants at  the  time,  and  here  the  matter  resls.  This  is  my  selfishness.  Sir.  If 
I  cannot  secure  the  advantage  of  the  commission  to  the  Emigrants,  I  shall  take 
it  myself,  and  employ  it,  helping  the  most  needy  of  intending  Emigrants  in 
procuring  provisions,  &c.     This  is  my  selfishness,  I  say. 

Notice  of  'The  People's  Press'  in  our  next. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  J.  Barker,  aad  may  be  bod  of  hie  Agents. 
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POLITICAL  MAXIMS. 


The  tendency  of  government  is  to  over  action.  Rulers  are  always 
prone  to  do  too  much.  If  governments  would  do  fewer  things,  and 
do  them  better,  they  would  prove  a  far  greater  blessing  to  mankind. 

It  is  not  true  that  governments  can  cure  or  prevent  every  evil  in 
society.  They  can  cure  or  prevent  many,  but  not  all.  If  they  go 
on  the  supposition  that  they  can  cure  every  evil  by  legislation,  they 
are  sure,  instead  of  curing  old  e\ils,  to  create  a  number  of  iiexc  ones. 
Men  should  understand,  that  there  are  evils  which  nothing  but 
individual  knowledge  and  individual  virtue  can  prevent  or  cure. 

Legislation  is  comparatively  powerless,  unless  knowledge  and  -virtue 
prevail  amongst  the  people. 

The  object  of  government  should  be,  not  to  hamper  the  people  by 
a  multiplicity  of  laws  ;  but  to  promote  amongst  the  people  that 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  which  will  make  them  a  law  unto 
themselves.  It  is  better  for  people  to  have  their  laws  in  their  hearts, 
than  to  have  them  on  paper  merely. 

A  little  labour  well  spent  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
will  go  farther  in  promoting  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
than  years  of  toil  and  millions  of  expense,  in  making  laws  and 
punishing  criminals. 

They  are  the  best,  the  divinest  rulers,  who  teach  men  properly  to 
rule  themselves. 

The  best  paid  rulers  are  the  worst. 

The  people  wiU  always  find  it  needful  to  watch  their  rulers.  If 
the  people  slumber,  their  rulers  will  be  sure  to  exceed  their  duty.  If 
the  people  slumber,  they  are  sure  to  find  themselves  hampered  or 
fettered  by  foolish  and  iniquitous  laws  when  they  awake.  Rulers 
will  never  be  prevented  from  exceeding  their  duty,  except  by  constant 
■watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  people  should  be  enlightened  and 
virtuous,  that  they  may  be  led  to  regard  it  as  their  duty,  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  their  rulers  as  carefully  and  as  constantly  as  they  watch 
the  conduct  of  their  household  servants,  or  the  men  in  their  employ. 

Rulers  are  always  tempted  to  do  wrong,  and  there  is  always  danger 
that  tliey  will  yield  to  temptation,  when  their  enlightened  and  virtu- 
ous constituents  do  not  stand  in  their  way  to  admonish  and  over-awe 
them. 

The  best  political  principles  are  comparatively  powerless,  without 
corresponding  enlightenment  and  virtue  amongst  the  people. 

The  men  that  labour  to  reform  governments  are  wisely  and  virtu- 
ously employed  ;  but  their  labours  wiU  prove  but  of  littie  service  to 
mankind,  if  either  they  or  others  do  not  enlighten  the  minds  and 
reform  the  characters  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time,  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  and  virtue  may 
be  diffused  amongst  a  people,  and  unjust  and  injurious  forms  of 
government  still  remain  in  force,  if  reformers  do  not  firmly  and 
zealously  assail  them. 

We  would  say  to  the  men  v?ho  are  warring  with  corrupt  and 
irrational  forms  of  government,  '  This  work  ought  ye  to  do,  but  not 
to  leave  the  work  of  popular  enlightenment  and  improvement  undone.' 
And  we  would  say  to  those  who  are  labouring  for  the  spread  of 


knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  virtue  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
people,  '  This  work  ought  ye  to  do,  but  not  to  leave  the  work  of 
political  reform  undone.'  And  we  would  say  to  all  ;  whether  you 
consider  it  your  duty  to  war  with  injurious  forms  of  government,  or 
to  labour  exclusively  for  the  illumination  and  reformation  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  do  that  which  you  regard  as  your  duty  with 
your  might,  and  look,  not  with  frowns  and  rebuking  scowls,  but  with 
friendly  and  encouraging  smiles,  on  the  labours  of  your  brethren  who 
think  and  work  differently  from  yourselves. 

An  excellent  writer  has  observed,  that  just  and  holy  principles 
of  government,  and  wise  and  righteous  laws,  are  but  hke  empty 
sounds,  or  unsubstantial  beauty,  among  an  ignorant  and  degenerate 
people  :  while  among  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people,  humanity 
itself,  though  unaided  by  forms  of  government  and  written  laws, 
might  secure  to  men  the  advantages  of  perfect  government. 

When  a  people  are  ignorant  and  degenerate,  the  rulers  do  as  they 
please.  They  set  good  laws  aside,  and  enact  such  other  laws  in  their 
stead,  as  their  own  selfish  purposes  may  appear  to  require. 

Or  if  they  allow  good  laws  to  remain  unrepealed,  they  bend  them 
to  their  own  vile  interests,  giving  them  an  interpretation  and  a 
bearing  in  direct  opposition  to  their  plain  and  natural  meaning,  and 
their  simple  and  original  intention. 

The  constitution  may  say,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his 
rights  except  by  the  laic  of  the  land :  but  rulers,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, will  make  a  law  to  deprive  of  his  rights  the  man  that  merely 
opposes  their  villanous  proceedings. 

The  constitution  may  say  that  a  man  shall  not  be  punished  except 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  equals.  But  tyrant  rulers  will  de- 
cide that  by  his  peers  or  equals  are  to  be  understood  those  classes 
which  are  a  step  or  two  above  him,  and  whose  interests  render  them 
his  greatest  foes. 

The  constitution  may  require  that  trial  shall  be  by  jury.  But 
tyrant  rulers  will  easily  render  this  provision  of  the  constitution  of 
none  effect,  by  packin;;  or  bribing  a  jury. 

The  constitution  may  declare  that  there  shall  be  freedom  of  religi- 
ous opinions  and  professions.  But  tyrant  rulers  will  contend,  though 
against  all  sense  and  equity,  that  this  provision  is  not  intended  to 
grant  freedom  of  irreligious  opinions  or  professions,  and  thus  justify 
themselves  in  persecuting  all  who  may  differ  from  them  in  religious 
opinions  or  practices,  on  the  pretence  that  they  are  heretics,  infidels, 
or  blasphemers. 

The  constitution  may  declare  that  the  people  shall  have  the  right 
to  bear  arms  for  public  and  private  defence  :  but  tyrant  rulers  will 
annul  the  provision  when  the  people  sleep,  under  pretence  of  a. 
regard  for  the  public  safety. 

The  constitution  may  provide  that  the  Eaheas  Corpus  act  shall  not 
be  suspended,  except  in  case  of  insurrection  or  invasion  :  but  tyrant 
rulers  will  render  this  provision  also  unavailing,  amongst  an  ignorant 
and  degenerate  people,  by  declaring  the  country  to  be  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  when  it  is  no  such  thing. 

The  constitution  may  provide  that  no  man  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital  or  infamous  crime,  except  on  presentment  of  a  grand 
jury  :    but  tyrant  rulers,  amongst  an  ignorant  and  'degraded  people. 
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will  make  this  provision  void,  by  inducing  the  grand  jurors  to  perjure 
themselves,  as  the  Liverpool  grand  jury  were  induced  to  do  l^t 
summer,  with  respect  to  the  Manchester  indictment. 

The  constitution  may  provide  that  every  accused  person  shall  be 
allowed  counsel  to  defend  him,  and  shall  have  an  open  and  a  fair 
trial  :  but  tyrant  rulers  will  make  tim  provision  void  by  engaging  all  the 
best  counsel  themselves,  and  refusing  to  furnish  the  accused  with  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  against  him,  or  with  a  copy  of 
the  depositions  or  informations  sworn  against  him. 

And  so  with  respect  to  all  other  provisions  intended  to  protect 
men  against  injustice  and  cruelty. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  people  to  be  careful  in  choosing  their  rulers  ; 
they  must  keep  them  under  their  eye,  and  influence  all  their  delibera- 
tions and  proceedings. 

If  rulers  are  to  rule  the  people  in  wisdom  and  righteousness,  the 
people  must  be  careful  to  rule  them. 

Rulers  will  be  what  their  subjects,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
what  their  masters  make  them. 

All  reformers  trust  the  people  a  little  way,  and  then  draw  back  : 
none  seem  to  have  courage  sufficient  to  confide  in  the  people  wholty. 

The  people  are  too  honest,  too  unsophisticated,  for  the  generality 
of  reformers.  When  the  people  embrace  a  principle,  they  like  to 
carry  it  out.  But  reformers  generally  are  afraid  to  carry  out  their 
principles. 

How  few  are  the  Protestants  who  dare  to  carry  out  their  principle 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  or  liberty  of  conscience  !  Nineteen 
in  twenty,  perhaps  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves Protestants,  act  quite  inconsistently  with  their  principles. 
They  struggle  for  liberty  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  turn  round 
and  contend  for  tyranny.  The  right  of  private  judgment  for  which 
they  contend — is,  first,  the  right  of  holding  their  own  opinions  ;  and 
secondly,  the  right  of  any  one  else  to  hold  the  saine  opinions.  The 
liberty  of  conscience  for  which  they  contend — is,  first,  the  liberty  to 
pursue  that  course  which  they  think  best ;  and,  secondly,  the  liberty 
of  any  one  else  to  pursue  the  same  course.  They  never  appear  to 
consider,  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  means  the  right  of  people 
to  hold  different  opinions  from  their  own, — to  hold,  in  fact,  opinions 
directly  opposed  to  their  own.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  consider,  that 
liberty  of  conscience  means  liberty  for  every  one  to  act  according  to 
his  own  conscience,  and  not  according  to  theirs.  Hence  when  a  man, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  private  judgment,  comes  to  conclusions  differ- 
ent from  their  own,  and  begins  to  act  upon  those  conclusions,  they 
denounce  and  persecute  him  :  and,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  shut 
him  out  of  heaven.  If  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  favoured 
their  intolerance,  they  would  drive  them  from  the  country,  if  not 
hurry  them  out  of  the  world. 

Wesley  contended  for  liberty  of  conscience  for  himself;  but  when 
his  preachers  contended  for  the  same  liberty,  and  wished  to  have  the 
rules  brought  into  harmony  with  their  own  sense  of  duty,  he  said  ; 
'  Your  business  is  to  obey  the  rules,  and  not  to  mend  them.' 

Wesley  also  contended  for  the  right  of  private  judgment  ;  yet 
doomed  to  perdition  those  who  seriously  differed  from  him  in 
opinion. 

Dissenters  generally  acknowledge  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  liberty  of  conscience  in  words,  but  go  in  opposition  to  both 
these  principles  in  deeds.  Every  dissenting  sect  in  the  countrj'  has 
its  creeds  and  laws,  either  written  or  unwritten,  and  excommunicates 
those  who  do  not  believe  the  articles  of  their  creed,  or  who  do  not 
act  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  their  laws. 

The  founders  of  those  different  dissenting  denominations  all  trusted 
the  people  up  to  a  certain  point, — they  all  pleaded  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  ;  yet  all,  when  they  had  freed  the  people  from 
one  yoke,  placed  on  their  shoulders  another  : — all,  when  they  had 
rescued  the  people  from  the  lordship  of  others,  assumed  the  lordship 
over  them  themselves. 

Will  all  reformers  pursue  this  plan  ?     Will  a  number  of  reformers 


never  rise  up,  who  will  trust  the  people  thoroughly  I  Shall  we  not 
some  day  see  a  race  of  reformers  prepared  to  carry  out  their  reforming 
principles  to  their  fullest  extent  ?  Shall  we  not  one  day  see  a  race 
of  reformers  prepared  rather  to  die  than  to  act  inconsistently  with 
their  principles  ; — prepared  rather,  to  die  than  to  refuse  to  entrust 
the  people  with  the  rights  and  liberties  they  demand  in  their  be- 
half 1  I  believe  we  shall.  I  indulge  the  hope  that  reformers 
will  at  length  do  justice  to  themselves,  to  mankind,  and  to  their 
principles.  I  indulge  the  hope,  I  have  a  firm  belief,  in  fact,  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  people  shall  be  made  their 
own  sole  rulers  under  God,  and  when  no  authority  whatever  shall 
exist,  in  either  church  or  state,  but  the  authority  of  individual  con- 
science ;  the  authority  of  God  in  the  human  soul. 


THINGS  WHICH  LEGISLATION  CANNOT  DO. 


We  are  far  from  agreeing  in  opinion  with  those  who  say  that  legis- 
lation can  do  nothing  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses. 
We  believe  that  legislation  can  do  much.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
do  aU.  The  best  legislation  in  the  world  cannot  make  men  happy, 
unless  men  are  disposed  to  be  rational,  sober,  and  industrious. 
Legislation  may  supply  employment,  raise  wages,  and  cheapen  pro- 
visions ;  but  what  is  employment,  and  what  are  high  wages,  to  men 
that  are  too  idle  to  work  ?  And  what  are  cheap  provisions  to  a 
drunkard  ?  The  drunkard,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  provisions,  to  buy  more  for  himself  and  his  family,  buys  just 
the  same  quantity  as  before  ;  and  with  the  money  which  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  still  leaves  in  Iris  hands,  he  buys  an  extra  gallon  of 
ale.  Thus  high  wages  and  cheap  provisions  only  enable  the  incurable 
drunkard  to  make  himself  more  hateful  and  miserable  while  he  lives, 
and  to  bring  himself  more  speedily  to  an  unnatural  and  dishonourable 
grave. 

Still,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shows,  that  a  regular  supply  of  work,  good  wages, 
and  cheap  provisions,  even  in  a  country  where  intoxicating  drinks 
are  untaxed,  are  friendly  to  the  prevalence  of  temperance. 

Good  legislation  cannot  make  incurable  drunkards  happy  ;  but  it 
can  do  much  towards  curing  such  drunkards  as  are  capable  of  being 
cured,  as  well  as  towards  preventing  the  sober  from  ever  becoming 
drunkards.  Legislation  can  do  much  ;  but  there  will  also  remain  much 
for  individuals  to  do  for  themselves.  But  good  legislation  might  do 
much  towards  inducing  men  to  do  what  they  ought  for  themselves. 
Our  government  will  neither  do  their  own  duty,  nor  leave  people  free 
to  do  their  best  for  themselves  and  one  another.  A  curse, — a  curse  on 
our  unnatural,  our  ungodly  and  inhuman  legislation. 


THE  FARMERS,  THE  LAND,  AND  THE  LANDOWNERS. 


The  papers  inform  us  that  it  is  now  far  more  easy  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  farms  than  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  Tenants  are  throwing 
up  their  occupations,  and  there  is  no  great  pressure  of  competitors  for 
their  places.  This  is  no  more  than  we  expected.  The  landlords  will 
have  no  small  portion  of  their  land  to  themselves  before  long,  unless 
they  greatly  reduce  their  rents.  It  is  impossible  for  the  farmers  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  with  rents  so  high  as  they  are 
at  present.  A  time  of  serious  trial  for  tenant  farmers  is  at  hand, 
as  well  as  for  the  land  monopolists.  The  tenant  farmers  must  unite 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  in  demanding  the  reduction  of 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  taxes,  and  a  complete  change  in  the  land 
laws  of  the  country,  if  they  wish  to  be  saved  from  ruin. 

Every  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  public  taxes,  increases  our 
power  of  improving  our  condition,  as  well  as  of  obtaining  our  own 
political  rights. 
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THE  ARISTOCRATS. 

When  Cobden  was  about  to  make  a  certain  disclosure  at  the  public 
meeting  in  Leeds,  he  said  ; — '  I  may  as  well  out  with  it  at  once, 
though  I  believe  I  shall  catch  it  when  I  get  back  to  London.' 

These  words  contain  a  revelation  of  political  hfe.  They  teach  us 
that  a  man  in  parliament  is  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  insult  from  the 
rampant  Aristocrats  who  rule  there,  and  that  a  popular  member 
cannot  speak  his  mind  even  two  hundred  miles  away  from  London, 
without  securing  for  himself  derision  and  sneers,  abuse  and  insolence, 
when  he  goes  to  his  place  in  parliament  again.  Will  the  people  of 
England  allow  these  Aristocrats  to  retain  their  usurped  and  ill-used 
power  ?  It  is  time  their  power  were  entirely  annihilated.  It  is  time 
the  serpent's  head  were  crushed,  and  its  hissing  and  its  biting  stopped 
for  ever. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  REASON. 


The  Province  of  Reason  is  the  whole  natural  and  spiritual  universe. 
The  Province  of  Reason  has  no  limits.  It  is  man's  right  and  man's 
duty,  to  employ  his  intellectual  faculties  in  searching  after  truth  on 
every  subject.  It  is  man's  right  and  man's  duty,  to  judge  for  himself 
what  is  true  and  good  on  every  subject.  Man  has  as  much  right  to 
exercise  his  intellectual  faculties  on  what  are  called  religious  subjects, 
as  on  what  are  called  political  and  philosophical  subjects.  Man  has 
a  right,  and  man  is  under  obligations,  to  employ  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties in  judging  of  the  merits  of  books,  as  well  as  in  judging  of  the 
qualities  of  plants  and  minerals.  The  idea  that  there  are  subjects 
on  which  it  is  a  sin  for  man  to  exercise  his  intellectual  faculties, — the 
idea,  that  while  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  exercise  their  intellects  on 
common  subjects,  it  is  a  sin  to  exercise  them  on  religious  subjects, 
is  a  false,  a  foolish,  and  an  injurious  idea.  It  is  a  sin  for  men  not  to 
employ  their  intellectual  faculties  on  religious  subjects.  A  man  tells 
me  that  a  certain  book  is  the  book  of  God,  and  that  I  am  bound,  in 
consequence,  to  believe  whatever  it  says  :  have  I  not  a  right — is  it 
not  my  duty,  to  use  my  intellectual  faculties  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  77ieriis  of  this  book  ?  Undoubtedly.  And  suppose,  that  on 
inquiry,  I  find  that  the  book  bears  no  marks,  no  signs  of  its  be- 
ing the  book  of  God,  have  I  not  a  right, — is  it  not  my  duty,  to  tell  the 
man  who  calls  it  the  book  of  God,  that  he  is  in  error  ?  Or  suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  book  in  question 
is  the  book  of  God,  should  I  not  still  have  a  right, — would  it  not  still 
be  my  duty,  to  use  my  intellectual  powers^in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  the  book  ?  Undoubtedly.  Though  I  should  feel  myself  bound  to 
receive  the  statements  of  the  book  as  true,  I  should  stiU  have  a 
right, — it  would  still  be  my  duty,  to  use  my  intellectual  powers  in 
ascertaining  the  meaning  of  those  statements.  I  should  not  be  boiu^id 
to  take  another  man's  interpretation  of  its  statements.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  should  be  bound  to  test  men's  interpretations  of  the  book  ;  I 
should  be  bound  to  'prove  all  things'  that  pretended  to  be  drawn 
from  that  book,  and  to  '  hold  fast  that  only  which  I  found  to  be 
good.' 

'  But  suppose  j'ou  find  the  book  in  question  to  be  the  book  of  God, 
and  afterwards  discover  what  to  you  appear  contradictions  and  errors 
in  the  book,  would  you  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  infer,  that  such  ap- 
parent contradictions  and  errors,  were  contradictions  and  errors  in 
reality,  or  would  you  feel  yourself  bound  to  silence  your  reason  ;  and 
to  bow  your  soul  in  solemn  reverence  and  lowly  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  the  book  V 

I  answer,  I  never  could  find  a  book  to  be  the  book  of  God,  in 
which  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  contradictions  and  errors.  If  I 
thought  I  saw  contradictions  and  errors  in  a  book,  that  of  itself  would 
prevent  me  from  regarding  the  book  as  the  book  of  God.  I  should 
know,  at  the  outset,  that  God  could  not  contradict  himself,  and  that 
God  could  not  err  :  and  the  fact,  that  after  the  fullest  inquiry,  there 
appeared  to  me  to  be  errors  and  contradictions  in  the  book,  would  be 


proof  sufficient  to  me,  that  the  book  was  the  production  of  man,  and 
not  of  God. 

'  But  suppose  you  had  been  led,  at  the  outset,  to  regard  the  book  as 
the  book  of  God,  and  that  afterwards  you  found  what  to  you  appeared 
errors  and  contradictions  in  the  book,  would  you  not  feel  yourself 
bound  in  conscience  to  check  your  reason, — to  close  your  eyes  on 
those  apparent  contradictions  and  errors  1' 

I  answer,  I  should  do  no  such  thing.  I  might  have  felt  myself 
bound  to  lay  restrictions  on  my  reason  or  judgment  in  the  days  of  mv 
spiritual  childhood,  but  now  I  should  feel  myself  bound  to  change  my 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  booh.  T  should  say  to  myself,  God  cannot 
err  :  God  cannot  utter  or  write  contradictions.  I  have  been  wrong  in 
supposing  this  book  to  be  the  book  of  God.  I  must  re-consider  this 
matter. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Province  of  Reason  is  the  natmal  and  spiritual 
universe.  The  Province  of  Reason  has  no  limitations.  We  have  not 
only  a  right,  but  we  are  bound  in  duty,  to  prove  all  things, — to  in- 
vestigate all  questions, — to  seek  after  truth  on  all  subjects, — to  endea- 
vour to  bring  our  thoughts  into  harmony  with  whatever  is  revealed  to 
us  in  any  way  whatever.  We  are  not  only  at  liberty,  but  we  are 
hound  in  duty,  to  exercise  our  judgments  both  on  the  works  of  na- 
ture and  on  the  contents  of  books.  And  God,  so  far  from  being 
offended  at  us  for  thus  exercising  our  intellectual  powers,  will  love 
and  reward  us  for  so  doing. 


SECURING  MONEY. 

Dr.  Franklin  recommends  young  people,  in  order  most  effectually  to 
secure  their  money,  to  empty  their  purses  into  their  heads.  His 
meaning  of  course  is,  that  if  they  should  employ  their  money  in 
gathering  knowledge  and  improving  their  character,  they  will,  if  not 
secure  their  money,  secure  something  else  worth  more  than  money. 
My  young  friends  had  better  take  the  Doctor's  hint.  They  ought 
especially  to  spend  the  money  which  so  many  waste  in  tobacco, 
cigars,  &c.,  in  the  purchase  of  good  books  and  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge. 


THE  REAL  ENEMY. 

The  Leeds  Times,  in  speaking  on  Financial  Reform,  remarks  : 

'  The  more  this  subject  is  discussed,  the  more  evident  does  it  become, 
that  the  real  enemy  to  be  grappled  with,  is  the  landed  Aristocracy.' 

We  are  glad  the  Editor  of  the  I'imes  has  made  this  discovery. 
We  hope  the  editors  of  newspapers  generally  wiU  make  this  discovery 
before  long.  The  Aristocracy  are  the  supporters  of  all  that  is  evil, 
and  the  opposers  of  all  that  is  good  :  and  in  no  way  can  reformers 
save  this  countri,-,  but  by  utterly  annihilating  their  power. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IRELAND  ON  ENGLAND. 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  many  of  the  middle-class  reformers  are 
discovering,  that  if  Ireland  be  not  regenerated,  England  must  follow 
her  to  ruin, — that  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  destruction,  thev 
must  try  to  save  their  neighbours.  Better  late  than  never.  Some 
people  saw  years  ago,  that  no  man  could  keep  his  garden  free  from 
weeds,  if  his  neighbour's  gai"den  were  left  uncared  for,  and  the  weeds 
in  it  allowed  to  run  to  seed.  They  saw,  that  a  single  naft  of  wind, 
would  scatter  the  ripe  seeds  from  the  neglected  garden,  over  the  cul- 
tivated one,  and  thus  render  it  impossible  to  keep  it  clear.  And  it  is 
with  nations  as  it  is  with  gardens.  Neglect  corruptions  and  calamities 
in  one  country,  allow  them  to  increase  unchecked,  and  they  must  of 
necessity  diffuse  their  influence  through  neighbouring  countries,  and,  to 
some  extent,  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  world  at  large.  No 
country  can  neglect  its  duty  to  other  countries,  without  sacrificing,  to 
some  extent,  its  own  interests.  No  country  can  either  monopolize  to 
itself  wealth  and  happiness,  or  confine  to  other  countries  distress  and 
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poverty.  If  we  create  distress  and  poverty  in  other  countries,  we  are 
sure,  in  course  of  time,  to  suffer  from  them  ourselves.  And  if  we  ob- 
tain to  ourselves  wealth  and  happiness,  while  we  leave  surrounding 
countries  in  want  and  wretchedness,  we  shall  never  be  permitted  long 
to  enjoy  them.  If  Americans  do  not  do  something  towards  the  eleva- 
tion of  Europe,  the  impoverished  and  miserable  masses  of  Europe 
will  be  perpetually  inundating  their  country,  and  interfering,  to  some 
extent,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  their  prosperity.  If  England  be 
better  off  than  Ireland,  the  Irish  will  flock  to  England,  till  they  bring 
down  England  to  their  own  sad  level.  If  England  would  not  sink 
still  deeper  than  she  is,  she  must  raise  her  sinking  neighbour.  It  is 
only  by  raising  Ireland,  that  she  can  preserve  herself.  Happy  will  it 
be,  when  reformers  generally,  shall  discover  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  their  own  best  interests,  is  to  do  justly  and  act  kindly  towards 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


GOVERNMENT  TRICKS. 


The  Government,  it  seems,  under  the  pretence  of  listening  to  the 
cry  for  Financial  Reform,  have  dismissed  ten  thousand  soldiers  ; 
while  they  have  kept  on  all  the  officers.  Their  object  appears  to  be, 
first,  to  save  themselves  and  all  their  connections  from  all  loss : 
secondly,  to  make  Financial  Reform  prese  as  heavily  as  possible  on 
the  weak  and  lowly,  with  the  view  of  creating  an  outcry  amongst  the 
poor,  against  the  advocates  of  retrenchment :  and  thirdly,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  easy  for  them,  as  soon  as  the  cry  for  retrench- 
ment subsides,  to  return  to  their  customary  extravagance.  The 
crafty  villains  want  well  whipping. 

ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  CRIME. 


The  London  Times  is  continually  representing  the  Irish  as  a  race  in- 
ferior to  the  English, — as  naturally  both  less  industrious,  and  more 
violent  and  criminal.  It  rakes  up  every  account  of  crime  committed 
in  Ireland,  and  holds  it  forth  as  a  proof  of  the  bloody  disposition  of 
the  Irish  people.  Yet  what  is  the  fact  ?  England  has  of  late  been 
the  scene  of  a  number  of  crimes  more  atrocious  and  horrible,  in  almost 
every  respect,  than  any  crimes  committed  in  Ireland  for  years  past. 
Look  at  the  murders  at  Stanfield  Hall,  near  Norwich  !  Look  at  the 
horrible  murders  committed  in  Liverpool  a  week  or  two  back  !  Look 
at  the  numerous  poisoning  cases  in  the  South  !  Look  at  the  Bristol 
tragedy  !  Nay,  look  to  what  quarter  of  England  you  may,  and  you 
see  crimes  of  the  darkest  and  most  revolting  character  committed. 
Yet  the  Times  contends  that  the  English  are  a  superior  race, — that 
they  naturally  shrink  from  blood  and  violence.  The  curses  of  all 
good  hearts  and  of  all  true  tongues  be  on  that  infamous  paper  for 
ever.  May  the  blight  of  God  Almighty  fall  on  it.  May  the  lighten- 
ing of  his  vengeance  consume  it,  and  may  the  rest  of  the  newspapers 
of  England  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  British  charac- 
ter, not  by  bearing  false  witness  against  an  injured  and  insulted  neigh- 
bour, but  by  uttering  the  truth  in  love,  and  employing  their  powers 
for  the  illumination  and  regeneration  of  mankind. 


ARISTOCRATIC   MURDERS. 

The  following  picture  of  extreme  destitution  is  drawn  in  a  letter  to 
the  'Dublin  Evening  Packet,'  by  Dr.  Callanan,  incumbent  of  Louis- 
burgh,  Mayo  : — 

'  This  moment,'  he  says,  '  there  are  hundreds  of  individuals  dying 
about  me  of  actual  starvation,  although  we  have  a  poor-law !  But  it  is  a 
law  tfiat  starves  the  poor  man.  The  poor  working  farmer  having  in 
his  haggard  a  stack  of  barley  or  oats,  is  compelled  to  sit  up  all  night 
and  watch,  lest  it  should  be  carried  away  by  the  starving  poor  !  This 
week  I  visited  several  of  my  own  flock,  and  I  found  them  in  a  starving 
state,  two  or  three  of  a  family  in  bed  all  day  for  the  sake  of  the  heat, 
for  they  had  no  food  !  This  entire  week  I  have  been  beset  by  the  poor 
of  my  church,  begging  for  food,  and  I  am  unable  to  aid  them.    One  poor 


widow,  a  member  of  my  flock,  lost  her  husband  and  four  children  from 
the  effects  of  starvation.  She  and  her  four  surviving  children  must  sooa 
starve,  unless  immediate  aid  is  furnished  by  a  Christian  public.  An- 
other poor  widow,  belonging  to  my  congregation,  lost  her  father,  mother, 
and  husband,  by  fever  ;  and  in  the  flames  of  fever  she  gave  birth  to  a 
child.  She  is  in  want,  and  craves  as  a  Protestant,  from  a  generous 
Protestant  public,  food  for  her  orphans.  This  day  I  have  four  of  a 
family  dying  for  want  of  food,  and  they  and  their  forefathers  have  been 
Protestants.  Nav,  what  is  most  appalling,  I  have  a  most  respectable 
lady,  a  widow,  with  her  seven  orphans,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  from 
actual  want,  and  perish  she  must  with  her  children  unless  timely  aid  is 
furnished  by  a  Christian  public.  The  wants  of  my  poor  Roman  Catholic 
parishonersave  extreme ;  theyaredy  ing  in  numbers  dailyand  hourlyfrom 
starvation ;  and  in  the  annals  of  the  world  never  was  heard  of  such  patience 
amongst  all  our  people  under  such  unheard-of  sufferings.  The  famine 
years  of  184C,  1847,  and  18-18  were  halcyon  years,  when  contrasted  with 
this  dismal  year  of  1849.  To  give  you  a  few  examples  of  tlio  sufferings  of 
our  poor — four  of  one  family  travelled  sixty  Irish  miles  (for  they  had 
to  go  three  times  from  Louisburgh  to  Westport)  to  the  Westport  poor- 
house,  to  seek  for  aid  ;  they  sought  it  in  vain  ;  two  of  the  number 
psrished  (being  exhausted  by  famine)  in  endeavouring  to  cross  the 
rivers  ;  the  remaining  two  lagged  behind  from  exhaustion,  and  thus 
were  saved  (if  it  is  not  a  profanation  so  to  speak),  saved  from  the  water, 
starved  on  the  land.  Another  man  was  found  dead  in  my  parish  from 
hunger  a  short  time  since  ;  the  only  property  he  had  on  him  was  a  ticket 
to  the  poorhouse  ;  he  died  before  he  reached  it !  He  was  huddled  on  a 
horse's  back,  and  buried  in  his  rags,  in  a  sandbank  !  Frequently  I 
have  known  of  two  of  a  family  lying  dead  in  one  cabin  from  starvation, 
and  it  causes  not  the  least  excitement  in  my  locality.  I  he.ir  parents 
about  me  returning  God  thanks  for  taking  away  by  death  their  famine- 
stricken  children,  their  poor  children  that  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
hunger  and  cold  !  The  sandbanks  about  me  are  studded  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  !  Often  have  I  given  aid  to  buy  cofiins  ;  but  for  the  small 
sum  they  received  from  me  they  bought  food,  and  then  buried  their 
dead  in  the  sand  banks.  The  very  graves  in  my  churchyard  have 
in  my  presence  been  assailed  by  the  starving  dogs  !  From  morning 
until  night  I  am  now  hourly  beset  with  crawling  skeletons  begging  for 
food.  The  poor  persons  set  down  as  entitled  to  out  door  relief,  are  not 
this  moment  receiving  half  the  quantity  ruled  for  them  !  The  poor  in 
my  parish  ought  to  have  received  their  trifle  of  relief  for  this  week  last 
Thursday.  No  meal  has  yet  arrived  from  Westport,  nor  is  any  distri- 
bution expected  here  until  Sunday  next.  The  recipients  of  out-door  re- 
lief  are  starving  three  days  in  the  week.  Such  my  dear  friend  are  the 
sufferings  of  our  poor — hear  now  my  Ort  n  case.  For  the  last  year  and 
a  half  1  have  received  only  J20  from  the  parish,  and  I  liave  had  to  pay 
more  than  J22  in  poor-rates  and  cesses  within  this  period.  Thus  the 
fruits  of  my  industry  in  early  life  are  now  being  exhausted  ;  and  what 
grieves  me  to  the  heart  is,  that  I  am  necessitated  to  be  in  a  locality  where 
I  am  compelled  to  look  upon  my  fellow-man  dying  of  want  and  T  not 
able  to  aid  him.  I  cannot  conclude  this  statement  without  returning 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Blosse  for  the  pecuniary 
aiil  and  sympathy  they  afforded  my  poor  while  I  was  in  the  parish  of 
Mayo.  To  Lord  Sligo  and  his  estimable  Lady  I  am  truly  indebted  for 
their  generous  aid  since  I  came  to  Louisburgh.  With  their  money,  their 
sympathy,  and  their  extreme  kindness,  they  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  enable  me  to  bear  up  against,  and  to  mitigate  some  of  the  horrors  of 
the  famine  in  Mayo." 


CONVICTS. 

The  Government,  it  seems,  are  in  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
convicted  felons.  They  are  at  a  loss  where  to  send  them.  They  wish  to  send 
them  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  object.  They 
not  only  express  their  dislike  of  such  an  arrangement,  but  plead  their  right  to 
be  exempted  from  such  a  calamity  and  indignity  in  virtue  of  an  ancient 
treaty.  It  seems  that  none  of  the  Colonists  like  their  Colonies  to  be  converted 
into  convict  settlements.  What  a  pity  that  the  Government  do  not  stop  the 
manufacture  of  criminals,  and  put  an  end  to  their  difficulty  in  thai  way  !  But 
this  would  require  them  to  relinquish  their  unjust  privileges.  It  would 
require  them  to  forego  a  portion  of  their  usurped  power  and  undeserved  im- 
portance.    They  therefore  prefer  to  allow  the  evil  to  go  on  increasing. 


Phrenolooy. — Mirabeau,  who  is  described  as  being  the  most  active  and  tur- 
bulent of  youths,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  of  men,  and  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  day,  had  an  exceedingly  large  head.  This  furnishes  another  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Phrenology. 
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LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


The  following  letter  is  from  a  person  who  went  to  America  from  near 
Huddersfield.  He  appears  to  have  stopped  near  the  coast,  where  Emigrants 
meet  with  fewest  encouragements  and  most  difficulties.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  truthfulness,  though  the  writer  appears  determined  not  to  speak 
over  well  of  America.  The  same  writer  has  sent  several  other  letters,  more 
favourable  than  this,  I  am  told.  His  friends  are  unwilling  to  trust  them  out 
of  their  sight,  or  I  should  gladly  have  published  them.  This  letter  was  sent 
to  Jo.?eph  Greenwood,  Gawthorp,  near  Huddersfield.  He  knows  the  author, 
and  he  says  he  is  a  trustworthy  man. — .J.  BiEKEii. 

My  DEiB  FwEND,  Feb.  ith,  1849. 

When  I  was  last  in  your  company,  I  promised  you  that  after 
I  had  been  in  .America  a  little  while,  I  would  send  you  a  letter,  containing  a 
description  of  things  there  ingeneral,  and  I  am  now  about  to  make  good  that 
promise. 

In  the  first  place,  '  America,'  as  far  as  I  have  seen  of  it,  is  a  fine  country, 
and  its  people  are  a  fine  race  of  people.  The  country  seemingly  is  favoured 
with  every  privilege,  and  its  people  are  not  backward  to  take  every  advantage 
of  its  privileges.  The  fine  runs  of  water  which  abound  in  (probably)  every 
State,  offer  to  the  enterprising  .Americans  great  advantages  in  manufactures, 
and  large  mills,  of  almost  inconceivable  magnitude,  are  fast  rising  in  great 
.splendour.  The  way  of  the  American  manufacturers  is.  for  a  whole  lot  to 
unite  together,  and  in  a  few  months'  time  build  up  a  mill  of  great  size,  and 
place  in  it  such  machinery  as  will  work  the  raw  material  into  its  intended 
marketable  state.  At  Lawrence,  where  five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single 
house,  there  is  now  a  fine  little  city  and  two  large  mills,  one  of  which  is  1700 
feet  long  and  300  feet  broad,  and  a  good  part  of  it  nine  stories  high.  The 
damslakes  which  go  across  the  river  '  Merrimack,'  (which  river  turns  all  the 
mills  in  '  Lowel,')  for  the  use  of  these  mills,  are  300  yards  long  ;  the  run  of 
water  over  them  is  one  yard  thick,  and  its  fall  is  more  than  six  yards,  and  the 
voice  of  this  fall  is  like  the  voice  of  moderate  thunder.  Yet  this  can  only 
give  you  a  slight  idea  of  Americiu  progress  :  and  in  my  opinion,  all  the  abo- 
lition of  Com  Laws  in  the  world  will  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  Americans 
are  proud  of  their  progress,  especially  in  their  manufactures.  So  far  the 
Americans,  and  probably  some  of  the  old  settlers. 

In  the  second  place,  '  America,'  to  the  new  comer,  is  almost  as  bad  as  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  in  some  cases  worse ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  that  it  takes  a  man  who  is 
true  drawn  to  come  to  America,  if  he  have  no  friend  to  receive  him.  A  man, 
I  tell  you,  must  be  true  drawn  :  and  even  such  a  man  is  not  always  successful. 
.Since  I  came  I  have  seen  men  actually  starving ;  I  have  seen  a  man  on  a 
Sunday  morning  trying  to  sell  the  coat  off  his  back  to  buy  food  for  his 
family  ;  and  this  too  before  I  got  work.  And  even  on  the  20th  of  December, 
a  nice  young  man  from  Manchester,  who  sailed  the  same  month  as  I  did,  hang 
himself  in  his  two  handkerchiefs,  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  my  door. 
America  is  not  all  prosperity  to  the  new  comer,  especially  if  he  has  got  only 
little  money  on  landing.  But  if  the  new  comer  has  courage  and  luck,  he  will, 
after  a  while,  do  better  here  than  in  England.  The  land,  and  the  laws  of  the 
laud,  offer  him  far  greater  advantages  than  what  England  and  her  laws 
do :  in  fact,  I  have  not  learnt  any  thing  yet,  of  either  the  land  or  the  laws,  that 
makes  against  the  working  man.  But  there  are  two  things  in  this  country, 
as  in  most  others,  that  I  find  do  make  straight  against  the  working  man  ;  the 
one  is  speculation,  and  the  other  white  slavery,  which  I  suppose  is  a  relic  of 
black  slavery.  Speculation  in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  cutting  down 
wages  at  a  fearful  rate ;  so  much,  that  there  is  little  chance  for  a  man  doing 
well,  unless  he  can  get  an  office  of  some  kind.  Girls  are  principally  employed 
in  the  mills,  with  simply  men  for  overseers.  In  fact,  whatever  girls  can  do, 
they  do,  and  men  do  what  they,  the  girls,  cannot  do ;  consequently  great 
numbers  of  men  go  out  farming,  while  great  numbers  of  girls  come  to  manu- 
facturing. The  manufacturing  places  exchange  their  men  for  the  fanning 
girls,  and  the  contrary. 

AVhite  slavery  makes  much  against  a  working  man,  as  it  causes  him  to  work 
In  winter  from  daylight  to  half  past  seven,  with  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
of  rest  for  dinner ;  and  in  summer,  from  sunrise  to  seven,  with  only  two 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  dinner  :  and  even  in  these  long 
(lays,  a  common  workman  will  only  make  his  five  and  a  half  dollars  a-weeek. 
•!t  is  all  factory  and  bed.  so  that  no  time  is  left,  for  improvement.  The  over- 
seers of  course  have  better  times  of  it,  as  they  have  good  wages,  and  it  is  full 
-as  easy  to  see  that  others  work  as  to  work  themselves. 

You  may  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  many  fat  pigs,  poultry  yards,  winter 
stocks  of  fuel,  bacon,  butter,  potatoes,  flour,  and  the  like,  altogether  disappear 
on  the  arrival  of  an  unexpected  friend ;  and  many  a  farm  of  twenty  acres 
winks  itself  up  to  a  bit  of  a  patch  of  two  or  three  acres,  when  they  come  to 
be  fairly  measured ;  and  many  a  ten  shillings  a-day  counts  up  to  no  more 
than  five  when  fairly  reckoned  ;  and  many  a  bushel  of  apples,  potatoes,  and 
the  like,  measure  very  little  more  than  an  English  stroke  :  and  many  a  pint 
of  wine  or  milk  measures  little  more  than  a  gill  in  England ;  and  also  that  a 
great  many  lies  are  sent  from  America  to  England,  and  lies  which  you  may 
call  wilful  lies  too.* 

*  I  wish  the  writer  had  given  some  instances,  seen  by  himself:  some  facts, 
with  particulars  of  names,  dates,  times  and  places. 


Most  of  people,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  do  as  they  used  to  do  in  England  twelve  years  ago,  '  eat  up  as  fast  as 
they  get  it.'  And  as  to  the  bushel  which  people  write  so  much  about,  it  is  a 
measure  a  little  larger  than  a  stroke  in  England,  and  they  only  measure  even 
with  the  top,  or  hardly.  I  have  seen  more  potatoes  given  for  a  stroke  in  Eng- 
land, than  you  get  for  a  bushel  here.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
quart  and  pint  measures.  So  I  think  that  people  need  not  swagger  so  hard. 
When  writing  of  so  much  a  bushel,  they  ought  to  say  so  much  a  stroke.  la 
the  N"ew  York  State,  the  same  almost  may  be  said  of  wages ;  for  there  is  in 
that  State  a  coin  of  12.^  cents,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  they  call  a 
shilling :  thus  a  man  may  write  home  and  say  he  has  5s.  a  day,  and  when  it  is 
fairly  reckoned  it  is  only  23.  6d.  In  the  State  where  I  am,  that  same  coin  is 
called  a  ninepence,  and  our  shilling  contains  si.xteen  two-third  cents.  The 
Ifew  York  shilling  is  a  Spanish  coin,  the  Mass.  shilling  is  a  Mexican  coin. 

You  will  probably  want  to  know  what  I  think  of  your  coming,  and  I  can 
certainly  give  you  encouragement  to  come,  though  there  are  lots  that  I  could 
not  encourage  to  come.  A  man  of  good  address,  good  appearance,  and  active 
mind  and  limbs,  has  a  chance  yet,  and  I  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  weav- 
ing, designing,  ic,  you  might  do  well  after  a  while.  But  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
no  small  task  for  a  person  to  take  charge  of  a  room  containing  a  quantity  of 
machines  that  he  does  not  understand ;  a  quantity  of  work  people  who  all 
think  him  a  foreigner;  and  at  the  same  time  have  to  keep  pace  with  the  work 
and  as  one  may  say,  to  have  to'  please  all  sides.  I  say  it  is  no  small  task. 
But  what  is  a  man  worth  if  he  will  not  pull  at  a  stand  pull  ?  He  is  no 
more  than  a  horse  that  will  not  pull  at  a  stand  pull.  Courage  and  persever- 
ance do  a  great  deal ;  in  fact  they  make  men  masters  of  whatever  comes 
in  their  way. 

If  you  come,  leave  your  family  at  home.  Even'  if  you  have  money  to  bring 
them,  leave  them  with  their  share  of  the  money,  for  in  this  country  five  or  six 
starve  a  deal  sooner  than  one.  You  may  let  my  father  read  this  letter.  And 
having  thus  faithfully  fulfilled  my  promise,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Your  affectionate  Friend,  Wm.  Beaumont,  S.  Andover,  Mass.,  U.  R.  A. 


THE  COLONIES. 

The  Colonies  will  be  glad  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  if  you  will  leave 
them  to  manage  their  own  affairs. — Cobden. 

Remarks. — What  a  pity  that  we  should  expend /oar  millions  a  year  on  the 
Colonies,  merelj'  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  wretched  privilege  of  mismanaging 
their  aflfairs  !  Set  the  Colonies  free  at  once.  They  will  govern  themselves 
far  better  than  we  can  ever  govern  them.  What  a  chance  we  have  !  the  chance 
of  ridding  ourselves  of  a  troublesome  job,  and  of  saving  four  millions  a  year 
by  it  besides  !  We  had  better  give  the  Colonies  four  millions  a  year  to  govern 
themselves,  than  spend  four  millione  for  the  miserable  privilege  of  governing 
them. 


THE  ARMY. 


There  are  at  this  moment,  about  fifty  thousand  bayanets  kept  in  Ireland  at 
the  expense  of  this  country.  We  keep  this  enormous  force  in  Ireland,  to  en- 
able us  to  misgovern  that  miserable  country.  If  we  were  willing  to  govern 
Ireland  wisely,  we  could  govern  it  without  a  single  soldier.  Armed  forces  are 
necessary,  not  to  enable  us  to  govern  a  country  well,  but  to  govern  a  country 
ill.  If  we  chose  to  govern  Ireland  on  principles  of  justice  and  wisdom,  we 
could  keep  Ireland  quiet  without  either  soldiers  or  policemen.  The  soldiers 
which  we  maintain  in  Ireland  are  to  enable  us  to  insult  and  torture  the  Irish, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  knocked  down  by  the  Irish  in  return.  They 
are  to  enable  the  Aristocrats  to  sow  the  wind,  without  running  the  risk  of  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind. 


THE  NAVY. 


'  We  have  now  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  admirals,  and  mark,  you 
cannot  employ  more  than  fourteen  of  them  do  what  you  will.  My  friend  Mr. 
Hume  proposes,  that  the  number  of  admirals  shall  be  reduced  from  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  one  hundred.  He  proposes  that  there  shall  be 
only  one  post  captain  promoted  to  the  post  of  admiral  for  every  three  admirals 
dying,  until  the  number  of  admirals  be  reduced  to  one  hundred.' — Coedkn. 

Remarks. — Hume  is  too  easy,  and  Cobden  is  the  same.  If  we  cannot  em- 
ploy more  than  fourteen  admirals,  why  in  the  world  should  we  have  more  than 
fourteen  ?  If  we  cannot  employ  more  than  fourteen  admirals,  why  talk  of  re- 
taining one  hundred  1  Why  not  reduce  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  fourteen  ? 
or  why  not,  at  least,  reduce  them  to  twenty-eight,  leaving  fourteen  over,  ready  to 
take  the  command  in  case  their  comrades  should  fall !  Of  course,  Sir.  Hnme 
would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  so  large  a  reduction.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  ask  for  it.  Reformers  should  ask  for  what  they  want  ;  or  for 
what  they  have  a  right  to  have.  If  I  were  in  the  House,  I  would  move  for  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  admirals  to  fourteen — the  largest  number  that  can. 
be  employed. 


THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  IRISH  POOR  LAW. 


The  Irish  Poor  Law,  it  is  said,  is  inducing  the  landlords  to  clear  their 
estates  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  all  snch  persons  as  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. By  taxing  land  according  to  the  rental,  instead  of  laying  on  it  a  tax 
of  so  much  an  acre,  the  Government  are  increasing  the  very  evil  which  they 
profess  to  be  wishful  to  cure.  If  Government  had  levied  a  tax  of  five  shillings 
an  acre  on  Irish  land,  they  would  have  made  the  landlords  glad  to  re- 
tain on  their  estates  all  such  persons  as  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 
They  would  have  obliged  the  landlords  to  cultivate  their  land,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  they  would  have  wanted  every  labourer  in  the  neighbourhood.  Employ- 
ment would  thus  have  been  secured  to  the  people,  and  the  labourers,  in  time, 
would  have  produced  an  abundance  of  food.  A  tax  of  five  shillings  an  acre  on 
land  would  have  cured  the  landlords  of  their  wickedness  and  negligence,  by 
making  it  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  employ  the  whole  of  the 
unemployed  labourers  of  Ireland  in  improving  their  estates,  and  increasing 
the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Is  it  possible  that  Lord  John  Rassell  and  his  party  can  be  so  blind  to  the 
first  great  principles  of  national  welfare,  as  not  to  see  these  things  ?  If  they 
are  not  too  blind  to  see  them,  how  great  must  be  their  wickedness  in  wilfully 
getting  them  at  nought ! 

CRIME. 

The  Cliristian  Times  of  March  16th,  has  the  following: — 

'  According  to  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Justices  of  Middlesex,  there  are  at 
present  in  the  Coldbath-fields  prison,  more  than  1,200  prisoners ;  and  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  number  amounted  to  1,400.  The  competition  for  admittance 
had  over-crowded  the  building.  The  Westminster  House  of  Correction  was  in 
a  similar  predicament.  The  annual  expense  of  the  former  establishment  is 
about  i£13,000  a  year.  Each  felon  costs  yearly  between  £18  and  £19.  Park- 
hurst  and  Pentonville  are  also  maintained  on  a  scale  of  costly  magnificence. 
The  increase  of  the  criminal  class  during  the  last  twelve  years  is  worth  noting. 
The  number  of  criminals  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1836,  was  20,984  :  in  1847 
28,833 ;  being  an  increase  of  about  8,000.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1836, 
the  number  of  convicted  criminals  was  47,797;  in  1847,  they  amounted  to  64, 
677.  In  the  metropolis,  during  the  past  year,  through  the  establishment  of 
Bagged  Schools,  juvenile  crime  has  decreased  one  half.  Were  a  system  of 
classification  of  criminals  rigidly  enforced  immediately  after  conviction,  much 
good  might  be  effected,  and  the  contamination  of  associates,  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  crime,  altogether  avoided.' 

Each  felon  costs  us  yearly,  between  £18  and  £19.  Under  a  proper  system 
of  government,  felony  would  be  almost  unknown.  Nine  out  of  ten,  or  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  those  who  at  present  are  felons,  would  be  industrious 
people.  Instead  of  costing  the  country  £18  or  £19  a  year  each,  they  would 
both  support  themselves  and  their  families,  and  contribute  towards  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  country  as  well. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  criminals  during  the  last  twelve  years,  we  are 
told.  This  increase  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  condition  of  the  country,  and 
especially  the  condition  of  Ireland,  has  been  waxing  worse  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  The  masses  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  regular  employ- 
ment ;  they  have,  in  consequence,  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  stronger 
temptations  to  steal,  as  well  as  to  perpetrate  certain  other  crimes.  If  they 
had  been  supplied  with  regular  employment,  and  been  enabled,  by  means  of 
their  labour,  to  obtain  sufficient  for  themselves  and  their  families,  they  would 
have  been  honest,  virtuous,  and  happy.  The  men  who  monopolize  the  land, 
and  refuse  to  employ  the  unemployed  masses  upon  it,  and  the  men  who  toler- 
ate such  injurious  monopolies,  are  the  great  manufacturers  of  crime.  They 
are,  in  truth,  the  great  criminals.  And  all  who  neglect  to  aid  in  reforming 
the  Government  of  the  country,  must  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  guilt.  We 
are  all  answerable,  more  or  less,  for  the  crimes  which  we  neglect  to  prevent  or 
cure.  If  we  knowingly  and  wilfully  allow  a  man  to  fall  into  a  pit  and  be 
drowned,  we  are  guilty  of  murder.  If  we  knowingly  and  wilfully  allow  a  sys- 
tem to  remain  in  force,  the  natural  and  invariable  tendency  of  which  is  to 
make  men  felons,  we  are  ourselves  guilty  of  felony.  What  enormous  felons 
our  rulers  aie  !  And  what  felons  the  fewning  and  selfish  supporters  of  our 
iniquitous  rulers  are ! 

J.  A.  ROEBUCK. 

I  had  a  good  opinion  of  Eoebuck,  till  he  refused  to  attend  a  meeting  along 
with  me  at  Leeds,  for  fear,  as  I  understood  him,  of  losing  his  respectability. 
A  man  that  prefers  respectability  to  principle  is  a  traitor  in  heart.  To  betray 
a  cause  for  reputation,  is  not  much  better  than  to  betray  it  for  pieces  of  silver 
or  gold.  Mr.  Roebuck  would  never  hesitate  to  stand  on  a  platform  with  me, 
if  I  were  in  favour  with  the  rich  and  the  middle  classes,  though  my  principles 
were  false,  aud  my  character  foul ;  but  as  I  am  only  respected  by  the  poor 
working  masses,  he  would  think  himself  lowered  or  degraded  to  stand  beside 
me,  though  he  knew  my  principles  to  be  true,  and  my  character  to  be  un- 
spotted. Away  with  such  men,  unless  they  can  reform,  and  take  their  stand 
on  principle.  I  would  as  soon  see  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  as  in 
the  hands  of  recreant,  traitor  Democrats. 


THE  REVEREND  MR.  SHORE. 

I  am  glad  the  dissenters  are  making  so  much  to  do  about  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  Shore  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  remember  that  when  I  was  imprisoned,  hardly 
any  of  those  persons  either  lifted  a  hand,  or  uttered  a  word  for  me.  There  were 
friends  who  exerted  themselves  in  my  behalf,  but  they  were  not  the  people 
who  are  exerting  themselves  so  zealously  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Shore.  Yet  Mr. 
Shore  committed  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused.  He  really  violated 
the  law.  It  is  true  that  the  crime  he  committed  was  a  virtue,  and  that  the 
law  he  transgressed  was  a  sin  :  still  he  committed  the  crime  and  transgressed 
the  law.  Whereas  I  did  no  such  thing.  I  was  as  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  my  charge,  as  the  child  unborn.  I  ask  why  this  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
various  dissenting  denominations  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Shore,  and  this  absolute 
indifference  with  regard  to  me  1  I  answer,  Mr.  Shore  agrees  with  the  dissent- 
ing denominations  in  his  religions  opinions.  He  is  what  is  called  orthodox. 
He  may  have  his  own  peculiar  opinions  on  what  are  regarded  by  the  orthodox 
as  little  points ;  but  on  matters  which  they  consider  important,  he  is  one 
with  them.  Or  if  he  has  his  own  peculiar  opinions  on  matters  of  importance, 
he  has  not  avowed  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
various  orthodox  dissenting  denominations.  I  was  what  is  called  heterodox. 
I  differed  from  the  orthodox  sects  in  matters  which  they  deem  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. And  I  not  only  held  peculiar  opinions,  but  avowed  them.  I  not  only 
thought  the  orthodox  priesthoods  and  orthodox  denunciations  to  be  in  error, 
but  endeavoured  to  enlighten  them.  And  hence  their  indifference  to  my  fate  r 
or,  rather,  hence  their  joy  in  my  imprisonment.  These  middle-class  orthodox 
dissenters  profess  to  be  zealous  for  liberty  ;  but  the  interests  of  liberty  were 
as  much  concerned  in  my  case  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shohe.  These  middle 
class  orthodox  dissenters  profess  to  be  inspired  by  a  dread  of  tyranny ;  but 
tyranny  was  as  much  displayed  in  my  case  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shore.  Nay 
more ;  the  tyranny  exercised  in  my  case,  was  greater,  if  possible,  than  the 
tyranny  exercised  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shore  :  and  the  insult  offered  to  liberty 
was  greater  in  my  case,  than  the  insult  offered  to  liberty  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Shore.  I  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  prosecuted,  for  having  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  liberty, — for  having  exerted  myself  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed and  plundered  masses  of  my  countrymen.  Mr.  Shore  is  imprisoned, 
not  for  pleading  the  cause  of  liberty  at  large,  but  for  asserting  his  omi  liberty. 

The  middle  class  orthodox  dissenters,  therefore,  are  not  so  much  influenced 
in  their  labours  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Shore  by  a  regard  to  liberty,  as  by  a  regard 
te  their  own  peculiar  opinions  on  theology  and  church  government.  It  is,  in 
fact,  themselves  that  they  are  trying  to  serve,  rather  than  the  cause  of  univer- 
sal and  unrestricted  liberty. 

Still,  I  rejoice  in  their  labours.  They  are  doing  no  more  for  Mr.  Shore 
than  tliey  ought  to  do  1  But  they  did  not  do  as  mtich  as  they  ought  to  have 
done  for  me.  I  speak  thus,  not  out  of  any  concern  for  mjself ;  for  my  own 
immediate  friends  did  more  for  me  than  I  could  have  asked  them  to  do.  They 
supplied  me  with  more  than  was  needful  for  my  defence.  Thej'  showed  the 
most  anxious  regard  for  my  welfare.  They  showed  me  the  greatest  kindness. 
I  received  greater  help  than  I  ever  expected ;  more  kindness  than  I  ever 
anticipated.  I  feel  myself  under  endless  obligations  to  my  friends.  I  shall 
never  forget  their  generosity.  And  I  never  can  think  of  it  without  the  most 
grateful  emotions.  What  I  wish  is,  to  make  people  sensible  of  their  errors  and 
inconsistencies; — to  induce  them  to  respect  the  interests  of  liberty,  not  in 
this  or  that  particular  case,  but  in  all  cases,  -  to  contend  for  liberty  itself, — 
to  contend  for  it  xmiversally, — to  set  themselves  against  the  oppression  of 
those  who  differ  from  them,  as  well  as  against  the  oppression  of  those  who 
agree  with  them,  — to  set  themselves  against  the  oppression,  not  of  the  ortho- 
dox  merely,  but  of  the  heterodox : — not  of  the  heliever  only,  but  of  the  un- 
heliei'er  ; — not  of  the  Dissenter  alone,  but  of  the  Churchmayi  and  the  Catholic: 
not  of  the  English  only,  but  of  the  Irish  : — not  of  Europe  alone,  but  of  Asia 
Africa,  and  America.  I  wish  them  to  understand,  that  in  leaving  a  persecu- 
ted herectic  unhelped,  they  are  as  really  betraying  the  interests  of  liberty,  as 
in  leaving  unhelped  a  persecuted  orthodox  preacher  of  their  own  denomina- 
tion. 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  LIBERALITY. 


The  more  kno-wing  and  virtuous  a  man  is,  the  more  liberal  will  he 
be.  The  more  ignorant  and  selfish  he  is,  the  more  intolerant  will  he 
be.  When  I  had  less  knowledge,  I  had  less  liberality.  When  I  was 
more  ignorant,  I  was  more  intolerant.  As  my  knowledge  has  increased, 
ray  liberality  has  increased.  •  And  the  further  I  go  in  my  discoveries  of 
truth,  the  less  am  I  inclined  to  renounce  or  curse  those  who  differ  from 
me.  I  believe  it  is  thus  universally.  The  men  who  are  least  patient 
with  Dissenters  and  unbelievers,  are  the  men  who  have  the  least  intel- 
ligence and  virtue.  The  men  who  have  moat  intelligence  and  virtue, 
can  always  look  on  dissenters  and  unbelievers  with  kindness  and  for- 
bearance. The  truly  enUghtened  and  virtuous  mind  never  goes  far- 
ther than  to  pity  and  condole  the  unbeliever  ;  and  he  does  not  express 
his  pity  in  such  a  way  as  to  annot/  the  unbeliever  ;  but  in  a  way  that 
clearly  evinces  a  genuine  regard  for  his  comfort  and  welfare. 
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TO  EMIGRANTS. 

I  found  out,  a  short  time  ago,  that  persons  recommending  emigrants 
to  an  emigration  office,  were  entitled,  according  to  custom  and  rule,  to 
a  commission  on  each.  As  I  had  never  claimed  a  commission  on  the 
emigrants  which  I  had  recommended  to  Messrs.  Tapscott  and  Co.,  and 
as  I  had  no  desire  to  obtain  such  commission,  I  wrote  to  ilessrs.  Tap- 
scott to  ascertain  if  they  could  not  take  emigrants  directed  to  their  office 
by  me,  for  somewhat  less.  His  answer  was,  that  he  would  deal  as 
favourably  with  emigrants  sent  by  me  as  possible  ;  but  that  whatever 
favour  they  might  show  the  emigrants,  the  part}'  recommending  emi- 
grants would  still,  according  to  rule,  be  entitled  to  a  commission. 
Finding  that  by  refusing  to  take  the  commission  I  can  do  the  emi- 
grants no  good,  and  believing  that  Lf  I  take  it  I  may  be  enabled  to  use 
it  for  the  good  of  emigrants,  I  have  decided  to  take  it,  and  to  employ  it 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  such  of  my  friends  as  are  obliged  to  emi- 
grate. I  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  that  I  receive  as  commission,  and 
of  all  that  I  expend  in  the  service  of  emigrants,  and  my  friends  shall 
know  the  result.  If  those  of  my  friends  who  intend  to  emigrate,  will 
form  an  association  for  mutual  aid,  I  will  place  the  surplus  at  their  com- 
mand. Those  of  my  friends  who  receive  my  card,  should  trj',  in  the 
first  place,  whether  they  go  alone  or  in  companies,  to  the  emigration 
office,  to  get  their  fares  as  low  as  possible,  without  mentioning  my  name. 
When  they  have  done  their  best  without  my  name,  they  can  do  them- 
selves no  harm  by  mentioning  it,  and  showing  Messrs.  Tapscott  their 
card.  Messrs.  Tapscott  and  Co.  wiO  at  least  charge  them  no  more  for 
mentioning  my  name,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  when  they  go 
in  companies,  they  will  charge  them  something  less. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  CONSTITUTION. 


THE  GERMAN  REFORMERS. 

The  Clirutian  Times,  in  an  article  on  Christian  Catholicism  in  Germany, 
lias  the  following  remarks :  '  The  schism  from  Komanism,  in  which  Czerski 
was  for  a  time  associated  with  another  yian  of  far  different  character,  is  not 
forgotten  in  England.'  The  person  designated  another  man,  is  Rosge.  Be- 
tween Konge  and  Czerski,  there  is  no  comparison  in  point  of  intellect  and 
talent.  RongeisaMiS — d.  true  o.nd  a  complete  man; —  a  man  of  intellectual 
bulk  and  spiritual  power ;  while  Czerski  is  but  a  weakling  of  a  bigot.  But 
Czerski  is  orthodox  ;  hence  the  English  Dissenters  speak  of  him  with  respect : 
while  Eonge  is  heterodox  ;  hence  the  orthodox  Dissenters  can  hardly  find  in 
their  hearts  so  much  as  to  mention  his  name.  '  Another  nw.n  ."  Ronge,  not 
content  with  freeing /i!»^st//' from  ecclesiastical  bondage,  was  resolved  to  assist 
in  freeing  others.  Ronge  was  not  content  with  exchanging  one  form  of 
tyranny  for  another ;  but  renounced  the  very  principle  of  tyranny.  He  did 
not  exhort  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  an  ancient  priesthood  that  they 
might  take  on  themselves  a  yoke  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  taught  his 
friends  to  free  themselves  from  human  authority  altogether ;  and  hence  the 
contemptuous  and  unseemly  manner  in  which  he  is  treated  by  the  orthodox 
inconsis  tents. 

We  are  glad  to  find  from  the  Cliristian  Times,  that  Ronge  still  liv^s,  and 
has  'mtbiads  of  abhekekts.'  The  following  passage,  though  meant  unkindly 
by  the  Christian  Times,  will  be  read  by  many  of  my  friends  with  satisfaction  : 
•  The  other  man,'  that  is  Ronge,  'at  present  floats  on  the  broad  stream  of  re- 
ligious negation  and  J'Olitical  activiti,  damping,  disorganizing,  demolishing, 
LEVELLING  THE  CEDARS  OF  AKisTocpjiCT,  and  dismantling  the  fortresses  of  power. 
Czerski,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  address  to  the  Christian  world,  has  described 
the  mischief  arising  from  the  confusion  of  politics  with  religion,  and  insisted, 
in  language  which  caimot  be  mistaken,  on  the  necessity  of  experimental  piety.' 
From  these  quotations  we  learn,  that  Ronge,  not  content  with  warring  against 
tyranny  in  Churches,  is  warring  against  tyranny  in  the  State.  These  quota- 
tions show  OS,  that  Ronge  is  indeed  a  has, — that  his  Christianity  has  not  anni- 
hilated his  humanity, — that  his  regard  to  the  eternal  future  has  not  prevented 
him  from  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  present, —  that  he  is  not  only  a  theo- 
logical, but  a  unive)-sal  reformer, — that  he  wars  with  evil  wherever  he  meets 
with  it,  and  labours  for  the  full  salvation  of  mankind.  The  Editor's  censure 
of  Konge  is  high  praise. 

The  Editor's  talk  about  mixing  politics  with  religion  is  foolish.  What  are 
politics  ?  And  what  is  religion  ]  Let  us  see  if  he  can  define  them  so  as  to 
make  them  two  opposite  things.  '  Politics  are  defined  to  be  the  art  of  admin- 
istering public  affairs.'  Religion  is  the  art  of  life  in  general.  Politics  therefore 
are  included  in  Religion.  Religion  means  the  whole  of  our  duty ;  and  PoUtics 
means  one  part  of  it. 


IRISH  EMIGRATION. 

Ireland  seems  as  if  it  would  almost  empty  itself  of  its  population.  The 
people  are  going  to  America  by  thousands  on  thousands  a  week.  From  Water- 
ford  alone  some  five  hundred  emigrants  a  week  are  leaving  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  preparations  which  the  people  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land are  making  for  emigration,  leads  the  Southern  Reporter  to  state,  '  that 
this  number  will  leave  Waterford  weekly  for  the  next  three  months. 


The  following  are  amongst  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitntion  granted 

to  the  Austrians  by  their  new  Emperor : 

*  Section  1.  Pull  liberty  of  religious  belief,  and  the  right  of  practising  within  a  house  a  profee  - 
sion  of  faith,  are  guaiaateed  to  every  maa  The  enjoyment  of  municipal  and  political  rights  is 
independent  of  religious  creed,  but  the  civic  duties  must  suffer  no  breach  from  such  creed. 

■  Sect.  2.  Every  legally-recognized  Church  and  religious  community  has  the  right  of  publicly 
practising  its  religion  in  common,  independently  to  regulate  and  manage  its  affairs,  remain  in 
possessson  and  enjoyment  of  the  institutions,  endowments,  and  funds  destined  for  its  religious 
worship,  and  for  objects  of  education  and  benevolence,  but,  like  every  other  couununity,  it  is 
subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 

'  Sect.  3.  Science  and  the  teaching  of  it  are  free.  Every  citizen  of  the  State,  who  can  prove 
his  competency  to  that  effect  in  the  way  determined  by  law,  is  entitled  to  found  institutions  of 
instruction  and  education,  and  to  take  part  in  such  instruction.  Domestic  instruction  is  not 
subject  to  any  restriction  of  the  kind. 

'  Sec.  4.  The  general  education  of  the  people  shall  be  provided  for  through  public  institutions 
and,  moreover,  in  a  way  that  in  districts  where  there  is  a  mixed  population,  the  race  even  which 
is  in  the  minority  shall  possess  the  necessary  means  for  the  cultivation  of  its  langxiase,  and  for 
receiving  instruction  through  it.  Religious  instruction  in  public  schools  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
respective  Churches  or  religious  communities  The  State  exercises  the  supreme  inspection 
fOberaussich)  of  the  system  of  instruction  and  education. 

'Sect.  5.  Every  one  has  the  right  freely  to  express  his  opinions  by  word  or  writing,  or  by 
printed  or  typical  productions.  The  press  may  not  be  subjected  to  a  censorship.  A  repressive 
law  will  be  issued  against  the  abuses  of  the  press. 

'Sect.  ti.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  petition.  Petitions  under  a  joint  name  may  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  public  authorities,  or  from  legally-acknowledged  corporations. 

'  Sect.  7.  Austrian  citizens  of  the  State  have  the  right  to  assemble  and  to  form  unions,  so  far 
as  the  object,  or  kind,  or  manner  of  assembling,  is  neither  illegal  nor  dangerous  to  the  State. 
The  exercise  of  this  right,  as  well  as  the  ground  under  which  the  rights  of  an  association  may 
be  obtained,  exercised,  or  lost,  is  determined  by  law. 

'  Sect.  8.  Liberty  of  the  person  is  guaranteed.  Personal  arrest  may  only  take  place,  except  in 
a  case  afjiagrante  delicto,  by  virtue  of  an  order,  based  on  good  grotmds,  and  issued' by  a  judge, 
or  a  tribimal,  legally  exercising  judicial  functions.  Every  such  order  for  an  arrest  must  be  im- 
mediately shown  to  the  party  arrested,  or,  at  the  latest,  on  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours. 

'Sect.  9.  The  ftmctionaries,  having  charge  of  prisoners,  must,  within  forty-eight  hours,  either 
set  them  free,  or  bring  them  before  the  proper  tribunal. 

'  Sect.  10.  The  domicile  is  inviolable.  A  domiciliary  visit  and  the  examination  or  seizure  of 
papers  are  only  allowable  in  the  cases,  and  according  to  the  forms,  prescribed  by  law. 

'  Sect.  11.  The  secrecy  of  letters  must  not  be  violated.  They  cannot  be  seized  except  in  time 
of  war,  or  by  virtue  of  a  judge's  order. 

'  Sect.  12,  In  case  of  war  or  international  disturbances,  the  proviaons  in  the  paragraphs  from 
No.  5  to  Xo.  11,  inclusive,  may  be  temporarQy  or  locally  set  aside.  Farther  regulations  in  that 
respect  will  be  determined  by  law." 

It  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  people  whether  those  provisions  be 
anything  more  than  a  dead  letter  or  not.  If  the  people  do  their  duty,  these 
provisions  will  become  the  germs  of  perfect  liberty.  But  if  the  people  neglect 
their  duty,  the  Emperor  and  his  adherents  wiU  only  make  use  of  those  pro- 
visions for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  slavery  complete. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  K.  F. — I  have  no  disposition  to  persecute  any  one.  I  am,  for  ought  I 
know,  as  tolerant  as  I  need  be  towards  all  parties,  whether  in  religion  or 
politics.  I  would  no  more  persecute  a  Socialist,  than  I  would  persecute  a 
Qtiaker.  I  would  no  more  persecute  a  Tory,  than  I  would  persecute  a  Radical. 
I  would  give  to  all  the  liberty  I  prize  so  highly  myself  What  I  might  do  in 
a  state  of  war,  I  caimot  say.  I  hope  never  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  war. 
I  never  expect  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  But  I  honestly  declare,  that  if 
I  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Aristocrats  and  tyrants,  I  would,  if  I  had 
the  power,  make  thorough  work.  I  would  utterly  annihilate  the  aristocratic 
power,  if  I  once  began  to  fight,  I  would,  if  I  found  myself  able,  establish 
liberty,  or  Democracy,  effectually,  and  of  course  I  would  do  whatever  seemed 
necessary  to  its  establishment.  If  I  once  found  myself  engaged  in  war  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  I  would,  if  I  fotmd  it  possible,  make  such  thorough  work  with 
tyranny  and  tyrants,  as  to  render  a  reactionary  or  retrograde  revolution  for 
ever  and  utterly  impossible.  I  would  neither  kill,  nor  banish,  nor  imprison, 
nor  fine  an  Aristocrat  without  absolute  necessity.  But  if  any  thing  should 
ever  induce  me,  if  any  thing  could  induce  me  to  commence,  or  to  join  a  war 
against  tyraimy,  I  should  go  to  work  with  one  single  purpose,  to  annihilate 
tyranny  and  to  establish  liberty  at  all  imaginable  hazards.  But  a  state  of  war 
and  a  state  of  peace  are  different  things.  In  a  state  of  war,  all  law  is  sus- 
pended but  one,  namely,  a  regard  to  what  yon  consider  the  public  interest,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  regard  to  the  triumph  of  your  cause. 

In  the  present  state  of  tilings,  I  wish  every  man  to  have  exactly  the  same 
amotmt  of  liberty  that  I  wish  to  have  myself,  and  that  is,  full,  unrestricted 
liberty  of  judgment,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press  :  but  in  a  state  of  war,  I  might 
find  it  necessary  to  limit  the  press.  I  do  not  say  I  should,  but  only  that  I 
might.  But  if,  in  a  state  of  war,  I  did  find  it  necessary  to  the  triumph  of  De- 
mocracy to  gag  the  Aristocrats,  and  muzzle  their  pres.ses,  depend  upon  it  I 
would  do  it,  and  do  it  effectually. 

To  R.  B.,  Newcastle-O-s-Tyhe. — I  am  not  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  to  which  you  refer.  Even  if  I  saw  the  lady  s  head,  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  give  judgment  as  to  her  particular  character.  A  female,  however,  is 
no  worse  for  having  a  good  share  of  Selfesteem  and  Lore  of  Approbation.  I 
believe  the  latter  organ  is  generally  larger  in  females  than  in  males.  And  it  is 
wisely  ordered  that  this  should  be  so.  Amativeness,  Cautiousness,  and  Philo- 
progenitiveness  are  also  generally  larger  in  females  than  in  males ;  and  this  too 
is  wisely  ordered.    Mothers  have  more  to  do  with  children  than  fathers,  and 
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need  proportionably  larger  Philoprogenitiveueas  to  render  attention  to  their 
children  a  pleasure.  Females  too  have  leas  strength,  and  therefore  need  more 
cantioasness.  They  are  frequently  more  temptisd  to  evil  also,  and  therefore 
need  more  Love  of  Approbation  to  preserve  them  from  yielding.  You  may 
have  seen  in  Fowler  the  remark,  that  Amativeness  is  less  in  females  than 
in  males,  and  that  females  therefore  are  less  prone  to  forbidden  excesses  than 
males,  when  unbeguiled  or  unseduced.  I  should  say  that  the  prominence 
of  the  organs  you  mention  in  the  female  to  whom  you  refer  to,  are  indicative 
of  a  superior  rather  than  an  inferior  character. 

I  think  you  acted  very  unwisely  towards  those  females  to  whom  you 
refer,  in  giving  them  copies  of  the  work  you  mention.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
they  scolded  you.  They  served  you  right.  If  they  had  scratched  you  your 
face  well,  and  sent  you  home  all  blushing  with  blood,  as  you  had  not  sufficient 
modesty  to  make  you  blush,  you  would  have  had  no  right  to  complain. 
To  J.  W.,  Egekton. — I  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  who  the  gentleman 

was  who  waited  on  me  at  Manchester,  to  inform  me  that  certain  parties  in 
Bolton  would  lie  glad  to  give  me  five  hundred  pounds  if  I  would  give  up  my 

claim  to  sit  in  Parliament,  unless  there  were  some  particular  reason  to  induce 

me  to  do  so. 

I  can  take  no  further  part  in  the  transactions  with  respect  to  the  Bolton 

Election.     I  am  sure  I  have  done  my  part,  and  I  must  leave  what  else  is  to  be 

done  to  others.     I  have  as  many  engagements  as  I  can  attend  to. 

To  Patkick  Hakt,  Oldham. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  lines.     They 

are  very  good,  so  far  as  their  meaning  and  spirit  are  concerned.     But  I  cannot 

engage  to  insert  them  in  The  People. 
To  J.  G.,  HoYL.^KB. — You  will  find  the  diflcrentmeanings  of  the  word  hneio, 

in  the  dictionary.     But  the  connection  of  the  word  in  the  passages  to  which 

you  refer,  would  be  sufficient,  I  should  suppose,  to  show  you  its  meaning  in 

those  passages. 

People  wishing  for  my  Emigrant's  Protection  Card,  must  please  send  two 

postage  stamps,  one  for  the  card  and  one  for  the  postage.     They  must  also 

please  send  the  names  of  the  parties  intending  to  emigrate. 


W.    EVANS. 

Dear  Sik, 

In  Nos.  37  and  39  of  the  Potters'  Examiner  were  two  replies  to  my  remarks 
which  appeared  in  The  People.  They  both  profess  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Potters'  Union,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  first  emanates  from  Mr.  Evans 
himself:  the  other,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  a  complete  forgery.  Seeing 
the  names  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Potters'  Union  appended,  I 
waited  upon  them  both,  to  ascertain  from  them  whether  they  had  signed  the 
document,  and,  if  they  had,  whether  they  could  substantiate  what  it  contained. 
I  first  saw  the  President,  Mr.  Mayer,  who,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  any- 
thing should  have  occured,  said  that  he  had  signed  the  document ;  but  added, 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  contained  anything  detrimental  to  my  character ; 
and  said  that  if  it  did  contain  such  matter,  he  was  not  prepared  to  substan- 
tiate anything  of  the  kind.  I  aftervpards  saw  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Bell,  and  hav- 
ing asked  him  similar  questions,  he  told  me  that  he  had  simply  signed  it 
officially,  and  that,  had  he  known  what  it  contained,  he  would  rather  have 
sacrificed  his  situation  than  have  signed  such  a  scurrilous  production.  'For, 
said  he,  '  it  contains  lies  which  I  myself  know.' 

Sir.  Evans  says  that  I  never  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society.  I  answer,  I  never  said  I  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society,  but  of  the  Potters'  Society,  out  of  which  the  Emigration  Society  ori- 
ginated, and  which  sent  Mr.  Evans  on  his  mission  to  Swinton,  &c. 

Mr.  Evans  states,  that  I  was  treasurer  of  a  very  limited  Trade's  Fund,  and 
never  held  more  than  £2  at  any  time.  I  answer,  it  was  so  limited  that  some 
A200  went  through  my  hands  during  the  nine  months  that  I  was  treasurer. 
It  was  not  likely  that  I  should  ever  have  much  in  hand,  as  Mr.  Evans  was 
continually  draining  the  funds. 

What  Mr.  Evans  says  about  the  office  of  treasurer  being  granted  to  me  to 
gratify  my  vanity,  &c,,  I  may  salely  leave  unanswered. 

Mr.  Evaus  states,  '  that  I  had  not  three  shares  in  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society.'  I  answer,  I  had  throe  shares,  and  have  sold  three  shares  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  numbered  467,  183,  1476.  One  of  those  shares  I  had  given  me, 
by  a  person  who  is  now  dead.  I  have  also  paid  eighteen  shillings  towards  a 
fourth  share,  and  have  offered  it  for  sixpence.  The  whole  sum  I  have  got  for 
the  three  shares  which  I  have  sold,  is  fourteen  shillings. 

As  to  the  other  shares  which  Mr.  Evans  denys  me  having  any  claim  to,  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  that  my  claim  was  good  previous  to  my  leaving  tlce 
eociety.  If  Mr.  Evans  simply  means  that  I  have  no  claim  now,  in  consequence 
of  non-payment  since  I  left  the  society,  it  is  like  the  rest  of  his  trickery  played 
on  the  unwary  public. 

With  respect  to  what  Mr.  Evans  says  a'uout  the  Swinton  journey,  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Xorth,  &c.,  Mr.  Evans  knows  as  well  as  I  know,  that  it  is  all  deceit. 
I  have  consulted  some  six  or  eight  of  the  delegates  at  the  Central  Board  at 
the  time  these  journies  took  place,  and  they  all  very  well  recollect  the  sums  of 
■£8,  and  £1  15s.,  paid  to  Mr.  Evans  for  his  journies  to  Swinton.  That  he 
went  to  Ashby  Wolds  is  true,  but  for  that  journey  he  was  paid  £3.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  balance  sheet  containing  the  items  of  the  Swinton 
Journies^  but  cannot  succeed.    I  will  however  give  you  the  items  of  some  other 


journies,  which  are  in  a  printed  balance  sheet  which  I  have  found ;  and  which 
any  person  may  see  at  my  residence.  No.  7,  Tietoria  Street,  Tunatall,  Stafl^'ord- 
shire  Potteries.  W.  Evans'  journey  to  London,  £10.  The  journey  before 
mentioned,  to  Ashby  Wolds,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  £3. 

I  shall  now  give  you  two  delegations  by  other  parties.  One  from  Leeds  to 
tha  Potteries,  staid  a  week,  £1  10s.  9d.  The  other  from  Swinton  to  the  Pot- 
teries, £1.  Look  at  these  charges,  and  then  judge  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
Mr.  Evans's  charges.  With  regard  to  his  journey  to  the  North,  he  went  that 
journey  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  even  asking  the  consent  of  the 
Committee.  Yet  he  asked  the  Emigration  Committee  through  the  medium 
of  its  Chairman,  for,  not  £14,  but  £15.  The  request  created  dissatisfaction 
through  the  Committee,  and  through  the  various  Lodges.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  a  general  monthly  meeting,  at  which  it  was  decided,  that  as  he 
had  gone  to  the  North  on  his  o^vn  private  business,  they  thought  it  was  enough 
to  pay  him  his  wages  for  the  time,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  £9. 

Mr.  Evans  states,  '  that  it  was  for  over-work  that  he  claimed  5s.  a  day.'  I 
answer,  it  was  for  work  done  in  the  day  time,  for  which  he  had  had  his  wages 
advanced  5s.  a  week. 

Mr.  Evans  states,  'that  he  never  received  more  than  £1  for  editing  the  Pot- 
ters' Exami7ier.'  Now  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Evans  himself,  in  No.  ^3,  'S'ol.  4, 
of  the  Examiner,  he  himself  says,  'as  to  editorship  for  this  office,  the  conduc- 
tor of  this  paper  receives  26s.  per  week.     For  the  first  year,  he  only  received 

2l3.' 

Mr.  Evans  states,  '  that  the  extravagance  to  which  I  refer,  was  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  Trade's  Society,  and  that  no  argument  can  be  adduced  from 
that  against  the  Emigration  Society.'  Yet  this  too  is  false.  I  will  give  yon 
two  journies,  the  expense  of  which  were  defrayed  by  the  EmigraliO'n  Society. 
One  to  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Bell,  a  distance  of  some  45  miles,  £1  23. 5d.  The 
other  by  Mr.  Evaus,  a  distance  of  some  50  miles,  to  see  the  Land  Officers, start 
to  America,  £6  93.  Yet  the  four  or  five  days  he  was  with  the  Land  Officers 
he  lived  on  them. 

What  Mr.  Evans  states  about  the  Examiner  not  being  a  loss,  he  knows  to  be 
false. 

What  Mr.  Evans  calls  a  drunken  carousal,  was  simply  a  Concert  of  one  of 
the  Union  Lodge  Kooms,  for  one  of  the  best  advocates  of  labour  in  the  Pot- 
teries. It  is  strange  that  such  talk  about  morality  should  come  from  a  man 
who  gets  drunk  weekly,  and  who  has  been  drinking  three  times  this  week  till 
midnight!  A  man  talk  about  morality  who  cannot  live  on  from  £2  5s.  to 
£2  10s.  weekly.'  Nay  worse,  he  is  obUged  to  borrow  money  of  the  officials  of 
the  Society  to  the  amount  of  £15,  and  get  into  the  Society's  debt  to  the 
amount  of  £44  in  one  year  and  three  quarters.  But  I  have  said  enough  to 
satisfy  any  man  what  Mr.  Evans's  moral  and  intellectual  character  is  good  for. 

How  Mr.  Evans  is  respected  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  we  leave  yon  to 
judge  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  but  three  hundred  Examiners  sold  weekly 
in  the  whole  of  the  Potteries ;  whereas  there  used  to  be  eighteen  hundred  sold 
there  weekly.  There  were  at  one  time  two  thousand  members  and  upwards  in 
the  Potteries  :  but  now  there  are  not  two  hundred  potters  in  the  Society,  and 
many  of  those  would  gladly  be  out,  while  others  remain  in  from  no  good  mo- 
tive. Mr,  Evans's  character  is  known  here.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  out- 
districts  that  I  write.  I  call  on  those  members  in  the  out-districts  to  beware, 
and  not  he  deceived.  I  warn  them,  as  one  who  wishes  them  well :  as  one  who 
wishes  them  to  have  a  return  for  their  money.  Mr.  Evans  talked  about  the 
Society  being  enrolled,  but  the  laws  which  were  enrolled  are  broken  up,  and 
scarcely  one  is  acted  upon.  It  is  the  opinion  of  certain  attornics  that  they  are 
null  and  void ;  the  members  therefore  in  the  out-districts  have  no  control  over 
their  monies  at  all.  Nor  can  they  get  them  back,  unless  the  Parent  Society 
think  proper  to  return  them.  The  idea  of  a  few  individuals  in  the  Potteries, 
who  contribute  only  some  £3  10s.  a  week,  transacting  the  business  of  out- 
districts  who  are  contributing  £100  a  week,  is  monstrous.  However,  if  they 
still  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived,  they  will  have  themselves  alone  to  blame. 
I  remain,  yours  affectionately, 

Enoch  Movhtpokii. 

*  Does  not  Mr.  Evans  also  get  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  commission  on  the  fares 
of  all  Emigrants  whom  he  recommends  or  introduces  to  the  Emigration  Offices 
in  Liverpool?  How  much  would  this  make  a  year!  His  commission  on  one 
fare  of  £4  would  be  10s.     What  does  he  do  with  this  money  ? 


FOE  SURPLUS  DEFENCE  FUND  MONEY. 

Tracts  have  been  sent  as  follows  :— To  Miss  Walton,  201,  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester :— for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  i3s.  Sid. ;  for  Higher  Duckinfield,  16s.  7d. ; 
for  Droylsden,  5s.  l.',d.  To  Bradford,  £1  15s.  Id.;  Bramley,  £1  IPs.  5d. ; 
Barnardcastle,  £1  2s.  Hid. ;  Birmingham,  163. ;  Bury,  £1  Os.  6id. ;  Darling- 
ton, 7s.  24d. ;  Drighlington,  Is.  l.ld.  ;  Bolton,  £5  17s.;  Ebchestcr,  63.  5d. : 
Elsecar,  14s.  lOd.;  Farnhill,  3s.  Ihi.:  J.  Robinson,  Mossley,  for  Greenfield, 
14s.  Sid. ;  Huddersfield,  £2  17s.  6-id. 

We  leave  the  distribution  of  the  tracts  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  in  the 
various  places. 

We  shall  send  to  other  places,  as  fast  as  possible,  till  the  whole  surplus  is 
balanced. 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  PROPHET  ; 

OR    THE    ONE    THING    NEEDFUL. 

Priest. — You  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  some  men  are 
«xceedingly  happy,  while  others  are  exceedingly  miserable.  God 
^eals  happiness  and  misery  out  to  mankind  very  equally.  The  rich, 
on  the  whole,  are  no  happier  than  the  poor.  The  people  that  live  in 
a  mud-walled  cottage,  with  one  dark  room,  are  as  happy,  very  likely, 
on  the  whole,  as  the  noble  in  his  hall,  or  the  prince  in  his  palace. 
And  the  person  who  can  get  no  more  than  a  few  potatoes  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  to  live  upon,  is  as  happy  as  the  person  who  lives  on  the 
richest  luxuries.  You  are  wasting  your  time  in  writing  about  bodily 
and  earthly  things  ;  you  should  spend  your  strength  and  time  on 
spiritual  subjects  only. 

Prophet. — You  might  as  well  say  that  you  yourself  were  as  happj- 
when  you  were  begging  your  bread,  and  subjecting  yourself  to  rich 
men's  insults  and  cruelties,  lying  in  kilns  or  bams  at  night,  and  ex- 
posing your  limbs  to  the  fangs  of  savage  watch  dogs,  as  you  are  now, 
in  your  own  large  house,  with  your  well  fed  and  well  clad  family 
around  you,  and  all  the  comforts  that  a  liberal  income  and  abundance 
of  leisure  can  give  you,  as  tell  me  that  all  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  equally  happy.  You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  you 
have  always  been  as  happy  as  you  are  at  present,  as  tell  me  that  all 
mankind  are  equally  happy  now.  You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  I  have 
been  equally  happy  all  my  life  through.  That  God  in  his  wisdom 
and  goodness  has  so  ordered  things,  that  when  men  are  doomed  to 
poverty  and  toil,  they  find  in  their  wretched  condition  something 
to  alleviate  their  sorrows,  something  to  soften  the  rigours  of  their  lot, 
I  am  perfectly  aware.  And  that  those  who  obtain  wealth,  and  books, 
and  other  pleasures,  find  unlooked  for  sorrows  and  cares  mixed  up 
with  their  blessings,  I  also  know.  But  to  conclude  from  this  that  all 
men  are  equally  happy,  or  that  all  conditions  are  alike  desirable  ; — 
that  the  starving  Irish  and  destitute  English  are  as  happily  situated,  or 
have  as  much  enjoyment,  all  other  things  being  equal,  as  those  who 
by  honest  and  moderate  industry  can  obtain  whatever  is  needful  to 
the  supply  of  all  their  natural  and  spiritual  wants,  and  the  free  and  full 
developement  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  is  verj'  great 
folly, — is  gross  and  censurable  extravagance.  I  know  how  I  felt  when 
I  was  harassed  with  want  and  the  fear  of  want ;  and  I  know  how  I 
feel  at  present.  I  know  how  I  felt  when  I  lived  in  perpetual  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  I  should  ever  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  family  in  comfort  ;  and  I  know  how  I  felt  when  I  escaped  from 
that  miserable  condition,  and  found  myself  in  a  situation  in  which  I  had 
plenty,  and  a  reasonable  assurance  that  I  always  should  have  plenty. 
The  difference  was  indescribable.  And  the  difference,existing  between 
the  condition  of  the  star\'ing  poor,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  by 
honest  labour  have  the  means  of  obtaining  whatever  a  virtuous  soul 
can  wish  for,  is  equally  indescribable.  To  allow  people  to  remain  in 
want  when  we  have  the  means  of  relieving  them  ; — to  allow 
people  to  live  in  a  state  of  slavery  when  we  have  the  means  of  eman- 
cipating them  ; — to  allow  people  to  remain  subject  to  insult  and 
torture,  when  we  have  the  means  of  raising  them  to  plenty  and  inde- 
pendence,— under  pretence  that  want  and  famine,  disease  and  ignor- 
ance, do  not  seriously  affect  men's  interests  or  enjoyments,  is  either  a 
Tery  great  folly,  or  a  gross  and  horrible  crime. 


I  know  that  earthly  wealth  and  bodily  comforts  are  not  every  thing. 
I  know  that  they  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  make  men  truly 
happy.  I  know  that  without  intelhgence  and  virtue  it  is  impossible 
for  men  to  enjoy  that  richness  and  fulness  of  blessedness  for  which 
they  were  manifestly  created.  At  the  same  time,  earthly  things  are  far 
from  being  unimportant.  The  means  of  supplying  our  bodily  wants 
can  hardly  be  over-valued.  Intelligence  and  virtue  themselves  depend, 
upon  life  and  health.  As  Hooker  observes ;  in  order  that  a  man  may  live 
well,  it  is  necessary  first,  that  he  live.  In  order  that  a  man  may  be  vir- 
tuous,  it  is  necessary  first,  that  he  exist.  If  I  have  not  sufficient  to 
keep  me  alive,  I  cannot  of  course  live  virtuously.  And  not  only  life, 
but  regular  employment,  suitable  food,  a  comfortable  home,  decent 
clothing,  articles  of  furniture,  leisure,  books,  and  society,  are  all 
essential  to  men's  mental  development,  and  moral  improvement. 
You  cannot  improve  men's  minds  and  perfect  men's  characters 
without  attending  to  their  bodies.  It  is  in  vain  to  preach  to  men 
about  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  their  characters,  when  they  are  lying  in  agony  ojt 
the  cold  damp  ground,  unable  to  raise  themselves  for  want  of  food.' 
It  is  in  vain  to  preach  to  men  whom  starvation  has  made  delirious, 
about  the  superiority  of  mental  and  spiritual  pleasures  to  the  pleasures 
of  eating  and  drinking.  You  must  give  a  man  food,  or  the  means  of 
obtaining  iooA,ht:iore  you  can  expect  him  to  listen  to  your  lectures  on 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  You  must  give  men  homes  and 
plenty  and  leisure,  or  at  least  you  must  afford  men  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  these  things,  before  you  can  succeed  in  giving  them  know- 
ledge, in  training  them  to  virtue,  in  elevating  them  to  a  higher  rank 
as  spiritual  and  moral  beings.  I  have  as  lively  a  sense  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  intellectual  and  moral  worth  ;  I  have  as  lively  a  sense  of 
the  emptiness  and  worthlessness  of  earthly  advantages  apart  from  in- 
tellectual and  moral  excellence,  as  you  yourself  can  have.  But  I  can- 
not help  perceiving,  that  men,  in  order  to  be  happy,  must  have ,  the 
means  of  living,  and  the  means  of  living  well.  My  conviction  is,  that 
if  the  people  of  this  country  could  obtain  regular  employment,  fair 
wages,  cheap  provisions,  comfortable  homes,  suitable  furniture,  a 
proper  amount  of  leisure,  and  the  necessary  supply  of  books  and  other 
means  of  instruction,  they  would  become  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  and 
in  many  cases,  six,  eight,  and  ten  times  as  intelligent  and  virtuous  as 
they  are  at  present.  A  great  amount  of  the  ignorance  and  vice  at  pre- 
sent prevailing  in  the  country,  are  to  be  attributed  to  want  and  the 
fear  of  want.  The  physical  want  and  wretchedness  in  which  many 
of  the  people  in  England  and  Ireland  are  living,  are  utterly  incompat- 
ible with  their  proper  elevation  as  rational,  spiritual,  and  moral  beings. 
And  in  labouring  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  people, — in 
labouring  to  effect  such  changes  in  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
country,  as  will  enable  men  generally  to  obtain  regular  employment, 
fair  wages,  cheap  provisions,  and  plenty  of  all  those  things  which  men 
may  reasonably  covet,  I  am,  in  my  judgment,  using  the  best  imaginable 
means  for  promoting  that  ver}'  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  which 
you  yourself  declare  to  be  the  one  thing  needful. 

But  suppose  you  were  right  in  saying  that  the  happiness  of  men  does 
not  depend  on  earthly  things : — suppose  it  were  true,  that  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  well-fed  and  the  famishing,  were  equally  happy  ;  X 
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should  still  be  doing  no  harm,  in  labouring  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  masses.  If  plenty  and  leisure  Bhould  fail  to  make  people  more 
happy,  they  could  not,  oxLijour  principle,  make  them  niore  miserable. 
If  happiness  be  dealt  out  to  all  men  equally,  then,  even  if  I,  and  such 
as  I,  should  succeed  in  securing  plenty  and  leisure  and  independence 
to  the  whole  of  tlie  human  family,  we  should  be  doing  no  harm. 

Besides,  it  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  myself,  and  to  all  who 
have  similar  feelings  with  myself,  to  see  the  masses  of  our  country- 
men, and  the  masses  of  mankind  in  general,  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
well  housed,  and  well  supplied  with  all  other  eailhly  goods.  It  is  no 
light- affliction  to  me  at  present,  to  be  obliged  to  live  amongst  men  suf- 
f«ing  from  want,  and  to  be  unable  to  relieve  them  ;  or  to  be  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  men  who  are  in  search  of  employment,  and  to 
be  unable  to  give  them  employment.  Whether  rags  and  famine  make 
the  multitudes  unhappy  or  not,  the  sight  of  them  does  much  towards 
making  me  unhappy.  And  whether  plenty  and  independence  would 
make  the  multitudes  more  comfortable  or  not,  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  plenty  would  make  me  more  comfortable.  I  had  rather  a  thou- 
sand times  live  in  a  world  where  all  could  obtain  sufficient  for  their 
support,  than  live  in  a  world  where  three  out  of  four  were  in  want. 

But  the  truth  is,  your  philosophy  is  false.  You  talk  at  random.  You 
go  foo  much  by  what  you  have  heard  from  your  predecessors  ;  and  too 
little  by  your  own  common-sense  and  consciousness.  You  talk  by 
rote,  as  most  priests  do.  Your  soul  is  fettered.  Your  spiritual  eyes 
have  a  veil  before  them.  You  should  rend  the  Veil.  You  should 
break  your  fetters.  You  should  look  on  the  world  as  it  is.  You  should 
use  your  eyes,  and  examine  things  for  yourself,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  traditions  of  the  elders.  Men's  spiritual  and  bodily  interests  are  in- 
separable. The  body  is  the  organ  of  the  spirit.  The  body  is  the  in~ 
strument  by  which  the  spirit  does  its  work.  And  it  is  only  by  doing 
justice  to  the  body,  that  you  can  do  justice  to  the  soul.  It  is  only  by 
doing  justice  to  the  body,  that  you  can  do  justice  to  the  intellect  and 
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THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIANS. 

The  French  have  sent  seven  thousand  soldiers,  it  seems,  to  crush 
the  Italian  Repubhc.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  discomfiture  ef 
the  French.  Either  the  people  of  France  must  be  exceedingly  igno- 
rant and  superstitious,  or  their  rulers  must  be'  dreadfully  misrepresenting 
their  views  and  their  wishes.  Whichever  way  it  be,  the  interference 
of  the  French  with  the  Italian  Republicans  is  a  most  disgraceful 
affair.  And  the  French  will  bitterly  repent  of  it  before  long.  Their 
interference  will  bring  on  them  calamities  which  they  are  not  expect- 
ing. Such  inconsistency  and  criminality  cannot  possibly  pass  un- 
punished. Great  numbers  in  England,  even  of  those  who  are  anti- 
republicans,  cry  shame  on  them. 

I  am  less  in  love  with  middle-class  virtue,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, middle-class  vice,  than  I  ever  was.  The  masses  are  neither  so 
wise  nor  so  virtuous  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  but  they  still  seem  wiser 
and  better  than  their  superiors.  I  am  grieved  with  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  of  many  of  the  middle  class  men  with  whom  I  meet.  But 
there  is  no  remedy  but  toiling  increasingly  for  the  spread  of  truth  and 
the  promotion  of  virtue.  And,  thank  God,  great  numbers  are  not 
only  beginning  to  see  this,  but  are  beginning  to  labour  for  this  object 
with  all  their  might.  And  they  cannot  labour  in  vain.  They  wiU 
all  do  good.  They  may  not  all  inculcate  the  best  or  highest  of  prin- 
ciples ;  and  even  those  who  do,  may  not  all  be  able  to  advocate  them 
in  the  best  and  ablest  manner  :  yet  they  will  all  do  something.  Every 
man  that  labours  in  the  cause  of  human  improvement  with  an  honest 
heart,  will  contribute  his  share  towards  the  annihilation  of  evil,  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  good.  That  which  one  man  fails  to  accom- 
plish, another  will  accomplish.  The  errors  of  those  who  go  first,  will 
enlighten  those  who  come  after.  The  zeal  of  each  will  increase  the 
zeal  of  all.  The  example  of  the  brave  vrill  make  the  timid  brave, 
and  the  example  of  the  wise  will  make  the  ignorant  prudent.  And 
practice  will  make  all  perfect.     Mankind  shall  yet  be  free. 


EMIGRATION. 


I  have  been  requested  by  numbers  of  my  correspondents  to  form 
some  kind  of  an  emigration  Society,  or  to  allow  myself  to  be  named  as 
president  of  such  a  society.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Mason,  of  Rother- 
ham,  inserted  in  this  week's  People,  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  which 
I  have  received  on  this  subject.  In  answer  to  all  those  ^plicajlions, 
I  may  observe,  first,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  particularly  clever 
at  forming  and  organizing  Associations.  I  can  think,  and  speak,  and 
write  ;  I  can  collect  and  communicate  information  ;  I  can  form  a 
judgment  on  principles  and  laws  when  submitted  to  me  ;  I  can  advo- 
cate that  which  I  see  to  be  good,  and  oppose  that  which  I  see  to  be 
evil ;  I  can  detect  what  is  false,  and  promote  what  is  true.  But  I 
should  find  it  too  much  for  me,  with  my  present  engagements,  to 
organize  an  Emigration  Society,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  &c.,  &c. 
I  must  therefore  recommend  those  of  my  friends  who  see  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  society,  and  are  more  at  leisure  than  I,  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  A  good  Emigration  Society  is  certainly  called 
for,  and  if  one  can  be  formed  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  in- 
tending emigrants,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  all  the  aid  in  my  power. 
I  will  give  the  plan  publicity  ;  I  will  contribute  towards  its  funds  ;  I 
will  aid  in  carrying  out  its  plans  ;  I  will  employ  what  funds  may 
come  into  my  hands,  in  consequence  of  my  labours  in  the  cause  of 
emigration,  in  furthering  its  objects.  T  will  take  part  in  examining 
any  district  or  tract  of  land  in  America  which  the  society  may  wish 
to  purchase,  and  do  all  I  can  in  other  ways,  to  render  emigration  as 
cheap,  as  safe,  as  easy,  as  economical,  and  as  successful  as  possible. 


THE  PEOPLE. 


In  a  few  weeks,  the  first  volume  of  The  People  will  be  complete. 
Those  who  are  friendly  to  The  People, — those  who  think  well  of  the 
principles  which  it  inculcates, — those  who  consider  that  The  People 
is  calculated  to  do  good, — those  who  believe  that  it  is  calculated  to 
aid  in  the  destruction  of  tyranny  and  the  establishment  of  liberty,  will 
do  well  to  use  their  influence  in  obtaining  additional  subscribers.  I 
have  lost  a  great  number  of  subscribers  by  emigration.  Some  thou- 
sands of  my  former  readers  have  gone  to  America.  The  circulation 
has  nevertheless,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  been  kept  up  by  new 
subscribers.     But  I  wish  the  circulation  to  be  extended. 

I  have  no  need  to  tell  my  friends  that  I  shall  pursue  the  same 
straightforward  course  with  respect  to  '  The  People'  that  I  have  per- 
sued  from  the  beginning. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  any  one  may  be  supplied  with 
'  The  People'  for  cash  at  the  rate  of  13  for  9d.  An  extra  allowance 
is  made  to  wholesale  agents.  Those  who  can  arrange  for  carriage,  may 
have  '  The  People'  direct  from  myself ;  and  those  who  cannot  arrange 
for  carriage,  may  obtain  it  through  the  Booksellers,  from  Mr.  Watson, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  The  way  to  get 
it  is,  to  apply  to  a  bookseller  for  the  number  of  copies  wished  for,  and 
the  bookseller  will  write  to  Mr.  Watson,  in  London,  and  get  them 
down  in  his  usual  parcel.  If  they  get  them  from  the  booksellers  they 
will  have  to  pay  full  price  for  them.  If  they  get  a  dozen  or  upwards 
direct  from  myself,  they  will  get  1 3  for  9d. 

I  may  state  that  the  friends  of  reform  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  serve 
the  cause  of  improvement  better,  than  by  extending  the  circulation  of 
honest,  truthful,  democratic  works. 


MR.  SAUNDERS. 


Mr.  Saunders  has  written  to  me  to  say,  that  unless  I  retract  and 
apologise  for  what  I  have  said  against  his  Land  scheme,  I  shall  hear 
from  him  again  in  a  manner  not  pleasing  or  profitable  to  myself,  and 
that  without  further  communication.  Whatever  doubts  I  might  have 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Saunders  before,  I  have  none  now.  My  readers 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  they  part  with  their  money  to  Mr.  Saun- 
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d*rs,  for  land  which  they  ha¥e  never  seen,  they  will  rue  their  bargain. 
If  I  had  never  heard  a  word  from  any  person  respecting  W.  Evans,  I 
should  have  known  him  to  be  a  deceitful  and  unprincipled  man,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  repUed  to  my  remarks  upon  his  scheme. 
And  if  I  bad  never  heard  a  word  respecting  Mr.  Saunders  from  any 
individual,  I  should  know  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  from  the  fact  of 
his  attempting  to  prevent  the  free  discussion  of  his  proposals.  Mr. 
Saunders,  however,  is  exceedingly  mistaken,  if  he  thinks  that  threats 
of  legal  proceedings  will  prevent  me  from  speaking  my  mind,  or  from 
warning  my  readers  against  parting  with  their  money  for  land  or 
papers,  the  value  of  which  they  have  not  had  means  of  ascertaining 
for  themselves.  My  only  reply  to  Mr.  Saunders  is,  that  I  await  his 
threatened  proceedings  without  fear  ;  and  that  whether  he  go  to  law, 
or  let  it  alone,  I  will  proclaim  it  to  the  world  as  my  conviction,  that 
he  has  given  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  he  is  a  cheat  and  an  im- 
poster. 

It  seems,  from  letters  which  I  have  received  from  parties  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  that  Mr.  Saunders  has  put  out  a  different  bill  of 
late,  from  that  which  he  sent  me,  and  which  I  published  in  No.  46 
of  the  People.  In  the  bill  which  he  sent  me,  Mr.  Saunders  pro- 
mised 20  acres  of  land  as  a  gift,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  pri\-ilege  of 
purchasing  from  one  to  four  hundred  acres  more,  in  the  second  place. 
In  the  bills  which  he  has  published  of  late,  parties  are  called  upon  to 
purchase  from  one  to  four  hundred  acres  at  4s.  an  acre  first,  and  pay  one 
tenth  of  the  money  before  they  leave  the  countr)-,  and  then,  on  these 
conditions,  are  promised  20  additional  acres  as  a  gift.  I  think  no  better 
of  Mr.  Saunders  for  changing  the  character  of  his  bill.  It  proves,  not 
that  he  is  a  honest  man,  but  that  he  thinks  it  not  expedient  to  repeat 
his  first  deceitful  and  delusive  promises. 


PRIZE  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS. 


I  may  state  that  I  make  the  offer  of  this  prize  in  good  faith.  If  a 
really  good  essay  be  written  on  the  subject,  the  prize  shall  be  given. 
If  there  be  not  a  good  essav  written,  time  will  be  given  for  others  to 
write.  But  the  prize  shall  still  be  given  for  the  best  essay,  provided 
the  best  sent  in  be  a  really  good  one.  I  cannot  yet  name  the  adjudi- 
cators ;  nor  is  it  necessary  perhaps.  One  friend  suggests  that  it  would 
be  best  not  to  name  the  adjudicators  till  the  essays  have  been  all  sent 
in,  lest  a  knowledge  of  the  adjudicators  should  influence  the  compe- 
titors for  the  prize  in  preparing  their  essays. 

I  have  no  intention  of  competing  for  the  prize  myself.  If  I  had 
bound  myself  to  give  the  prize  for  the  best  essay,  whether  the  best 
essay  W3s  a  good  one  or  not,  I  should  then  have  felt  myself  bound  to 
write.  But  as  I  leave  myself  at  liberty  to  withhold  the  prize  till  a 
really  good  essay  shall  be  produced,  I  feel  myself  under  no  such 
obligation.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  bound  not  to  compete  for  the 
prize 

One  gentleman,  who  may  probably  write  for  the  prize,  has  suggested 
that  two  years  should  be  allowed  for  the  production  of  essays.  Un- 
less I  should  see  some  good  reason  for  fixing  a  shorter  period,  I  shall 
adopt  his  suggestion.  It  is  rather  a  long  time  ;  but  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  of  vast  extent ;  and  it  is  not  every  one, 
that  can  either  collect  or  arrange  a  great  amount  of  materials  in  a 
hurry. 


THE  PRESS. 


It  is  impossible  that  so  many  newspapers  should  speak  so  plainly  and  so 
loodly  against  Whig  misrule  and  aristocratic  plvmder,  without  producing  an 
effect.  We  are  sure  to  have  a  reform  of  gOTemment  before  long.  It  is  plain 
to  me,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  are  undergoing  a  great  revolution, — that 
liberal  principles  are  prevailing  in  this  country  to  an  extent  to  which  they 
aever  prevailed  before.  And  a  revolution  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  eaimot  fail  to  be  followed  with  a  revolution  in  our  laws  and  gorem- 
ment,  in  our  social  and  political  institutions. 


THE  PEOPLE,  THE  AIUSTGCIIACY,  ETC. 


17171  Apra,lSi9. 

Deae  Si?, 

I  do  not  tnow  how  my  account  stands  with  you  for  '  The  Pkople, 
but  you  will  please  discontinue  forwarding  it,  as  soon  as  my  credit  expires. 

I  am  a  friend  to  popular  goTemment,  and  an  enemy  to  aristocratic  en- 
croachment, but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  your  denunciatory  writing  on 
this  question,  has  a  tendency  to  do  harm  instead  of  good,  to  the  cause  you 
have  at  heart.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  forget,  or  leave  out  of  view,  the  fact, 
that  men  like  to  be  niled,  and  that  the  conduct  of  our  rulers  is  in  a  great 
measure  regulated  by  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  feeling  in  favour  of  free- 
dom, which  is  possessed  by  the  people  at  lirge.  Holding  these  opinions,  I  do 
not  think  the  Aristocracy  are,  comparatively,  so  much  to  blame  as  you  insist 
on,  and  I  entirely  object  to  their  being  held  up  as  objects  worthy  the  hatred 
of  the  people.  If  I  thought  them  intentionalhj  wicked  as  a  class,  I  should 
agree  with  yon :  but  I  believe  it  is  the  system,  and  not  the  men,  that  is  to 
blame,  in  this  case. 

Your  offer  of  a  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Guineas  for  '  the  best  Essay  on  the 
c(ymparaXive  jaents  of  Koyalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy,'  and  insisting 
that  the  Essay  shcM  be  a  condemnation  of  all  forms  of  government  but  the 
latter,  surprises  me  much,  as  I  shonld  never  have  expected  that  an  advocate 
of  freedom  would  propose  such  a  course. 

Excuse  this  freedom,  and  believe  me  vours  very  sincerely, 

J H . 

Joseph  Barker,  Esq. 

Deak  Sir, 

You  have  a  right  to  your  opinion,  and  you  have  a  right 
to  act  on  it  as  well ;  hut  in  the  present  case  I  think  you  wrong.  My 
opinion  is,  that  my  way  of  writing  on  the  subject  of  Aristocratic  en- 
croachment and  misrule,  has  a  tendency  to  do  good  and  not  harm  to 
the  cause  of  popular  liberty. 

I  do  not  exactly  understand  you,  when  you  say  men  like  to  be  ruled. 
I  know  that  men  like  to  live  in  peace  and  security ;  and  that  peace  and 
security  cannot  be  had,  in  the  present  state  of  humanity,  without 
government  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  men  like  to  be  treated  as  slaves, 
or  to  be  ruled  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  ruled.  Some  men  like  to  be 
ruled  by  the  parties  at  present  in  potoer,  because  they  receive  a  share 
of  the  spoil  taken  by  those  pailies  from  the  people.  Others  would  like 
to  be  ruled  by  parties  still  more  tyrannical ;  because  they  believe  that 
more  tyrannical  parties  would  be  more  friendly  to  their  selfish  interests. 
Some  people  would  like  to  liave  the  old  Tory  protectionist  rule  ;  because 
they  would  like  to  have  the  com  and  provision  laws  restored.  Others  pre- 
fer tlie  base  rule  of  the  treacherous  Wliigs  ;  because  they  like  Whig 
patronage.  Some  would  prefer  the  cruellest  tyranny  under  heaven  to  a 
just  and  enlightened  Democracy  ;  because  the  cruellest  tyranny  under 
heaven  would  protect  their  tmjust  interests,  while  a  just  and  enlight- 
ened Democracy  would  annihilate  them,  and  give  to  all  their  due.  But 
none  of  these  men  like  to  be  ruled;  or  like  to  be  treated  as  slaves : 
they  only  like  others  to  be  ruled  or  treated  as  slaves,  for  their  vUe  profit. 
None  of  these  men  like  to  be  plundered :  they  only  like  others  to  be 
plundered,  that  they  may  share  the  booty.  These  mean,  unmanly 
creatures  will  ialt  in  favour  of  tyranny,  so  long  as  tyranny  proves 
gainful  to  them  ;  but  let  it  once  be  practised  at  their  own  expense,  and 
they  will  curse  it  as  loudly  as  any  one.  I  say  these  wTCtched  slaves  of 
selfishness  will  tall  in  favour  of  rigorous  rule,  and  there  are  ignorant 
or  unthinking  people  ever  ready  to  echo  their  words,  and  speak  in 
praise  of  anj'thing  which  happens  to  be  in  favour  of  tliose  interested 
classes.  That  aU  those  classes  should  imite  in  denouncing  and  decrying 
Democracy  ; — that  all  those  classes  should  talk  as  if  they  were  in  love 
with  tyranny  ; — or,  to  use  your  words,  should  talk  as  if  they  liked  to 
be  mled,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  that  any  of  these  parties 
really  do  like  to  be  ruled  ;— that  any  of  them  prefer  for  themselves  the 
tyranny  of  the  Wliig  or  Tory  for  its  oum  sake,  to  good  and  righteous 
government,  I  do  not  believe.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded, — as  tho- 
roughly persuaded  as  I  am  of  my  o^vn  existence,  that  men  universally 
like  Uberty  ; — that  oppression  and  tyranny  are  irksome  and  galling  to 
all. 

Still,  should  there  be  any  who  like  to  he  ruled  or  treated  as  slaves 
they  will  have  the  opportvmity  of  having  their  wishes  gratified  in 
some  part  of  the  world,  even  if  I  and  those  who  labour  with  me, 
should  succeed  in  annihilating  the  enormities  of  Koyalty  and  Aristoc- 
racy in  England. 

You  say  it  seems  to  you,  that  I  forget,  or  leave  out  of  view  the  fact, 
that  the  conduct  of  our  rulers  is  in  a  great  measure  r^ulated  by  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  feeling  in  favour  of  freedom,  which  is  pos- 
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sessed  by  the  people  at  large.  I  answer,  I  neither  forget  this  fact,  nor 
leave  it  out  of  view.  I  bear  it  in  mind  continually.  And  I  place  it 
before  the  minds  of  my  readers.  I  insist  on  it  in  almost  all  my  publi- 
cations. I  insist  on  it  in  my  lectures.  I  insist  on  it  in  the  People. 
If  you  read  with  attention  the  few  last  numbers  of  the  People,  and 
especially  if  .you  read  No.  48,  you  will  find  this  point  insisted  on  at 
considerable  length.  And  all  that  I  say  and  write  on  the  subject  of 
politics,  is  based  on  the  principle,  that  the  conduct  of  our  rulers  is  in 
a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  feeling  in 
favour  of  freedom  which  is  possessed  by  the  people  at  large.  A  belief 
of  this  fact  is  the  one  great  reason  why  I  write  and  lecture  on  politics. 
It  is  because  I  am  alive  to  the  truth  of  this  gTeat  principle,  that  I 
labour  to  diffuse  intelligence  on  matters  of  government,  and  to  awaken 
a  feeling  in  favour  of  reform  in  the  minds  of  my  countrymen.  Why 
should  I  labour  so  much  to  diffuse  among  the  people  information  re- 
specting the  character  and  doings  of  our  Aristocrats, — and  why  should 
I  labour  so  zealously  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  at  their  injustice,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  free- 
dom from  their  inhuman  sway,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  the  conduct  of 
our  rulers  was  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  feeling  in  favour  of  freedom,  possessed  by  the  people  at 
large  ?  Will  you  say  that  my  writings  are  not  calculated  to  promote 
the  spread  of  intelligence  on  this  important  subject  among  the  people  ? 
Or  can  you  say  that  my  writings  are  not  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  speedy  annihilation  of 
aristocratic  misrule  ?  Or  can  you  say  that  the  diffusion  among  the 
people  at  large  of  intelligence  respecting  the  character  and  doings  of 
the  Aristocracy,  and  the  prevalence  of  those  feelings  which  the  infor- 
mation I  spread  among  the  people  is  calculated  to  excite,  are  not  caleu 
lated  both  to  change  the  conduct  of  our  rulers,  in  the  first  place,  and 
to  change  the  persons  of  our  rulers,  in  the  second  place  ?  For  myself, 
I  know  of  no  kind  of  intelligence  better  calculated  to  answer  these 
purposes.  Indeed  I  know  for  certain,  that  my  lectures  and  writings  on 
political  subjects,  have  both  increased  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
strengthened  their  desire  for  reform. 

You  say,  holding  these  opinions,  you  do  not  tliink  the  Aristocracy 
are,  comparatively,  so  much  to  blame  as  I  insist  on  !  I  hardly  under- 
stand you.  For  any  thing  I  can  learn,  I  hold  the  same  opinions  on 
the  subject  under  consideration,  as  yourself.  Your  opinion  is,  that 
the  conduct  of  our  mlers  is,  in  a  great  measure,  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  feeling  in  favour  of  freedom  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  at  large.  And  tliis  is  my  opinion.  Yet  still  I 
think  the  Aristocrats  are  as  much  to  blame  as  I  insist  on.  This  opinion 
is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  my  belief  in  the  great  criminality  of  our 
Aristocrats.  I  see  no  connection  between  your  premises  and  your  con- 
clusion. I  regard  your  premises  as  true;  but  I  look  upon  your  conclu- 
sion as  erroneous.  May  not  the  Aristoctacy  be  to  blame,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  even  for  the  small  amount  of  intelligence  and  the 
little  feeling  in  favour  of  freedom  possessed  by  the  people  ?  Have  not 
the  Aristocracy  done  their  worst  to  prevent  the  spread  of  intelligence 
amongst  the  people  ?  Have  they  not  laid  a  most  shameless  and  ex- 
travagant tax  on  paper  ?  Have  they  not  laid  a  still  heavier  tax  on 
news  ?  Have  they  not,  in  this  way,  checked  the  production  and  circu- 
lation of  books,  and  tracts,  and  newspapers,  and  the  consequent  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  growth  of  liberal  feeling?  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
aristocratic  taxes  on  paper,  advertisements,  and  news,  I  should  myself 
at  this  hour,  have  been  printing  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  times  more  works 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  and  the  promotion  of  a  feeling  in 
favour  of  liberty,  than  I  am  at  present.  And  I  should  have  been  em- 
ploying four,  five,  or  six  times  as  many  men  in  my  establishment,  as  I 
am  able  at  present  to  employ.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  unjust 
and  injurious  tax  on  paper,  advertisements,  and  news,  devised  and  kept 
in  force  by  our  aristocratic  tyrants,  good  books  would  liave  been  twice 
as  cheap ;  newspapers  four  times  and  eight  times  as  cheap,  and  the  means 
of  information  supphcd  to  the  people  in  various  shapes,  would  have 
been  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  plentiful  as  they  are  at  present.  The 
Aristocrats  themselves  are  aware  that  their  conduct  must  be  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  feeling  in  favour  of  freedom  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  at  large  ;  and  on  that  account  it  is  that  they  do 
their  worst  to  prevent  the  spread  of  intelligence  amongst  the  people,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  people's  feelings  from  being  excited  in  favour  of 
liberty.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  conduct  of  rulers  nnist  be  in  a  great 
measure  regulated  by  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  feeling  in  favour 
of  freedom  possessed  by  the  people  at  large,  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
the  Aristocrats  are  not  as  moeh  to  blame  as  I  am  accustomed  to  repre- 
sent them. 


You  say,  you  entirely  object  to  the  Aristocrats  being  held  up  as  ob- 
jects worthy  the  hatred  of  the  people.  You  have  a  right  to  object ;  yet 
still  I  regard  your  objection  as  unreasonable.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
any  set  of  men  on  earth  can  be  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  our  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Aristocrats.  Do  you  object  to  the  Slaveholders  of 
America  being  held  up  as  objects  worthy  the  hatred  of  the  people  ? 
Do  you  object  to  those  priests,  who  both  drink  till  they  are  drunk 
themselves,  and  patronize  di-unkenness  in  others,  being  held  up  as  ob- 
jects worthy  the  hatred  of  the  people  ?  If  so,  you  are  consistent.  But 
if  not,  you  are  inconsistent.  My  conviction  is,  that  the  Aristocrats  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  as  heartless  and  cruel,  as  inhuman  and  un- 
godly, as  dishonest  and  murderous,  and  in  all  respects  as  worthy  of 
popular  dislike  or  hatred,  as  either  the  Slaveholders  of  America,  or  the 
drunken  and  di-unkard-making  State  Church  Priests.  If  you  object  to 
any  class  of  men  being  held  up  as  objects  worthy  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  it  is  another  matter.  But  I  understand  you  to  mean,  that 
while  you  would  not  object  to  some  parties  being  held  up  as  objects 
worthy  the  hatred  of  the  people,  you  do  object  to  our  English  and 
Irish  AristocrcUs  being  thus  held  up.  I  should  like  to  know  your 
reason  for  this  your  objection.  If  you  say  that  criminals  ought 
in  no  case  to  be  held  up  as  objects  worthy  the  hatred  of  the  people, — 
in  other  words,  if  you  say  that  it  is  wrong  in  people  to  hate  crimi- 
nals, however  great  their  criminality,  and  that  therefore  it  is  wrong 
in  people  to  hold  up  criminals  as  objects  worth/  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  I  should  agree  with  you,  if  by  hatred  you  meant  iU-toill,  or 
the  wish  of  evil  to  the  criminals, — a  disposition  to  do  the  criminal 
an  injury.  For  in  this  sense,  I  think  it  wrong  for  people  to  hate 
any  one.  I  do  not  myself,  in  this  sense,  hate  our  Aristocrats.  The 
only  sense  in  which  /  hate  our  Aristocrats,  is  that  of  hating  their  char- 
acter and  doings,  their  unnatural  position  and  usurped  power.  In  this 
sense  I  hate  them  heartily  and  infinitely.  In  this  sense  I  think  it  right 
to  hate  them.  In  this  sense  I  tliink  it  right  to  encourage  others  to  hate 
them.  Nay  more,  I  think  it  my  duty  thus  to  hate  them  ;  and  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  excite  others  thus  to  hate  them.  How  is  it  possible  for 
an  enlightened  and  virtuous  man  to  do  otherwise  than  thus  to  hate 
them  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  man  to 
do  otherwise  than  to  hate  injustice  and  cmelty  1  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  man  who  really  wishes  well  to  his  fellow-men,  to  do  other- 
wise than  hate  the  conduct  and  character  of  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  rob  and  torture  and  destroy  mankind,  or  do  otherwise  than 
dislike  that  system  which  gives  them  the  power  thus  to  rob  and  torture 
and  destroy  1 

You  say,  that  if  you  thought  the  Aristocrats  intentionally  wicked  as 
a  class,  you  would  agree  with  me.  Well,  I  confess  that  I  do  tliink 
them  intentionally  wicked  as  a  class.  I  do  honestly  believe,  that  as 
a  class,  they  intentionally  and  deliberately  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
masses  to  their  own  cupidity  and  selfishness.  I  do  conscientiously 
believe,  that  if  there  be  a  set  of  men  on  earth  who  are  intentionally 
wicked  as  a  class,  it  is  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats.  And  just 
allow  me  to  reason  with  you  on  this  subject.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  American  Slaveholders  are  intentionally  wicked  as  a  class  ?  If 
so,  why  do  you  believe  them  intentionally  wicked  ?  What  reason  have 
you  for  believing  that  the  American  Slaveholders  are  intentionally 
wicked  as  a  cla>ss,  that  I  have  not  for  believing  that  our  English  and 
Irish  Aristocrats  are  intentionally  wicked  as  a  class  ?  Tell  me  your 
reasons,  freely  and  fairly,  for  believing  that  the  American  Slaveholders 
are  intentionally  wicked  as  a  class,  and  then  hearken  to  me  wliile  I 
tell  you  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  English  and  Irish  Aristo- 
crats are  intentionally  wicked  as  a  class.  And  let  our  readers  judge 
whether  you  or  I  be  right.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  have  yourself 
written  as  strongly  against  American  Slaveholders,  as  I  have  ever 
written  against  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats.  Your  style  of 
writing,  of  course,  is  somewliat  different  from  mine  ;  but  you  have  still 
expressed  the  same  description  of  feeling  towards  the  American  Slave- 
holders, that  I  have  expressed  towards  our  English  and  Irish  Aristo- 
crats. If  you  are  right  with  respect  to  the  American  Slaveholders, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  tliat  I  am  not  wrong  with  respect  to  our 
English  and  Irish  Aristocrats.  If  I  am  wrong  with  respect  to  our 
English  and  Irish  Aristocrats,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  you  are 
not  right  with  respect  to  American  Slaveholders.  I  repeat,  let  us 
reason  this  point  together.  Do  not  give  up  the  People  all  at  once. 
Try  it  a  little  longer.  I  may  be  the  means  of  enlightening  you, 
or  you  may  be  the  means  of  enlightening  me.  The  People  need  not 
hurt  you.  You  read  occasionally  what  American  pro-slavery  news- 
papers say  in  favour  of  Slavery,  and  take  no  harm,  perhaps,  by  so 
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doing.    And  why  may  you  not  read  what  /  say  against  our  English 
and  Irish  Aristocrats  without  taking  harm  ? 

But  about  this  question  of  hatred  : — As  I  have  said,  the  only  sense 
in  which  I  can  be  said  to  hate  our  Aristocrats,  is  that  of  hating  their 
ways,  or  disliking  their  character  :  and  my  only  object  in  writing 
about  them  is  to  make  the  people  Mqicainted  with  their  character  and 
ways,  and  to  excite  in  their  minds  that  same  dislike  of  their  oppressions 
and  cruelties  which  I  feel  myself.  I  have  no  disposition  to  do  the 
Aristocrats  any  harm.  Nor  have  1  any  wish  to  incite  my  readers  to  do 
them  any  harm.  All  I  wish  is,  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  doing 
other  people  harm,  and  to  incite  my  readers  to  join  with  me  in 
my  efforts  thus  to  deprive  them  of  their  power  of  doing  harm.  All  I 
wish  is,  to  see  something  like  a  just  and  rational  equality  established. 
In  other  words,  all  I  wish  is,  to  strip  the  Aristocrats  of  their  usurped 
power,  and  of  their  undeserved,  unnatural,  and  injurious  privileges. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  wliole  of  my  writings,  which  expresses  any 
ill-will  to  them  personally.  Nor  is  there  a  feeling  of  ill-will  in  my 
heart  towards  them.  I  simply  wish  to  change  tlieir  position  ;  to  change 
their  position  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  masses.  I 
wish  not  even  to  change  their  position  out  of  any  ill-will  towards  them. 
My  object  is  the  good  of  the  masses.  The  present  position  of  our 
Aristocrats  is  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  interests,  tlie  security  and 
welfare,  of  the  masses.  The  masses  cannot  prosper  till  the  Aristocrats 
.  are  deposed  :  and  on  this  account  I  labour  for  their  deposition.  I  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  do  injustice  to  the  Aristocrats  :  I  only  wish  to  do 
justice  tn  the  masses.  I  am  influenced  by  no  ill-will  towards  the 
Aristocrats:  hxAhy good- will  towards  the  suffering  millions.  In  the 
•evil  sense  of  the  word,  therefoi-e,  I  neither  liate  the  Aristocrats  myself, 
nor  wish  to  incite  others  to  hate  them.  If  you  choose  to  call  tlie  feel- 
ing with  which  I  am  actuated  towards  the  Aristocrats  hatred,  I  leave 
you  to  do  so  ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  state,  that  if  it  he  hatred,  it 
is  a  virtuous  and  not  a  mcioiis  hatred.  I  may  add,  that  unless  I  am 
■greatly  mistaken,  you  feel  exactly  the  same  hatred  towards  the  Slave- 
holders and  Slavedealers  of  America,  and  wish  to  excite  in  the  minds 
•of  others,  towards  those  Slaveholders  and  Slavedealers,  the  same  hatred. 

I  have  read  yoxir  letters  in  the  London ,  and  in  other  papers, 

on  the  subject  of  American  Slavery,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  you 

•  have  not  expressed  exactly  the  same  feelings,  pursued  exactly  the  same 
coui'se,  and  indulged  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  remarks  with  respect 
to  those  Slaveholders  and  Slavedealers  whicli  you  are  censuring  in  me. 
As  therefore  I  have  said  before,  either  you  are  wrong  in  your  conduct 
towards  the  American  Slaveholders  and  Slavedealers,  or  I  am  right  in 
my  conduct  towards  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats. 

If  you  say  tliat  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats  are  not  so  bad  as 
the  American  Slaveholders  and  Slavedealers,  I  ask  for  proof.  The 
columns  of  my  People  are  open  to  you.     If  you  can  prove  that  the 

.American  Slaveholders  and  Slavedealers  aw  more  selfish,  more  cruel, 
more  inhuman,  than  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats, — if  you  can 
prove  that  the  American  Slaveholders  and  Slavedealers  are  more  guilty 
of  plunder  and  oppression  ; — if  you  can  prove  that  they  cause  more 
suffering, — that  they  more  frequently  separate  families, — that  they  kill 
or  torture  more  human  beings, — or  kill  them  more  barbarously,  or  tor- 
ture them  more  cruelly,  than  our  EngUsh  and  Irish  Aristocrats  do  ; — or 
if  you  can  prove  that  the  American  Slaveholders  and'Slavetraders  have 
less  excuse  for  their  selfishness,  their  cruelties,  their  inhumanity,  their 
brutality,  than  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats  have,  I  will  acknow- 
ledge my  error.  But  I  candidly  confess  to  you,  that  I  liave  no  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  prove  any  such  thing.  Mj/  firm  con- 
viction is,  that  black  and  bloody  as  the  American  Slaveholders  and 
Slaviedealers  are, — I  say,  I  candidly  confess  to  you,  that  selfish  and 
cruel,  inhuman  and  devilish  as  I  believe  the  American  Slaveholders  and 
Slavedealers  are,  I  believe  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats  are  as  sel- 
fish, as  cruel,  as  inhuman,  as  devilisli.  I  acknowledge  freely,  that  I 
believe  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats  are  as  black  and  bloody  in 

,  their  hearts,  as  cruel  and  inhuman  in  their  doings,  as  the  vilest  and 
most  infamous  beings  on  the  face  of  God's  eartli.  Neither  American 
Slaveholders,  nor  African  Kidnappers,  nor  Indian  Thugs,   nor  New 

.  Zealand  Cannibals,  nor  prowling  Bears,  nor  hungry  Wolves,  nor 
laughing  Hyenas,  nor  sharp-toothed  Sharks,  nor  wily  Crocodile,  nor 

•  stinging  Scorpion,  nor  any  living  thing  in  earth,  or  air,  or  wat«ry 
deeps,  can  be  found,  or  named,  or  feigned,  more  cruel,  more  savage, 
more  inhuman,  more  ungodly,  more  infernal,  than  o\ir  EngUsh  and 
Irish  Aristocrats. 

You  may  call  this  abuse  ;  as  some  of  your  respectable  Unitarian 
"friends,  both  in  England  and  America,  call  aU  you  say  about  American 


Slaveholders  and  Slavedealers,  abuse.  I,  however,  regard  it  as  simple,  so- 
ber truth.  It  is  at  least  tlie  deep  and  deliberate  conviction  of  my  soul. 
It  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  light,  that  there  are  no  criminals  on  earth  more 
guilty, — that  tliere  are  no  savages  more  cruel, — that  there  are  neither 
brutes  nor  demons  more  inhuman  or  unfeeling,  than  those  heartless, 
wholesale  robbers  of  the  poor,  those  endless  torturers  and  murderers  of 
their  countrymen, — our  English  and  Irisli  Aristocrats. 

You  say, '  if  you  believed  them  intentionalli/  wicked,  as  a  class,  you 
would  agree  with  me.'  I  do  believe  them  intentionally  wicked  as  a  class. 
There  may  be  among  them  individuals  too  ignorant  to  understand  the 
simple  elements  of  political  science,  or  the  first  great  principles  of  moral 
duty.  There  are,  no  doubt,  amongst  the  Aristocrats,  as  amongst  all 
other  classes,  some  who  are  insane,  and  some  who  are  idiotical ;  but,  as 
a  class,  I  believe  them  to  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  their  deeds 
of  plunder  and  blood,  of  craft  and  cruelty,  are  wrong.  They  must 
know,  as  a  class,  that  they  are  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  their  own  selfishness  ; — that  they  are  starving  men  to  death  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  out  of  regard  to  their  own  base  interests.  Do 
you  believe  that  our  Aristocratic  House  of  Commons  do  not  intentionally: 
vote  away  the  people's  money  to  pay  150  Admirals,  when  14  Admirals 
are  the  utmost  number  that  can  be  employed  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
they  unintentionally  support  such  numbers  of  surplus  officers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ai'my  and  Navy,  and  such  numbers  of  Governors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Colonies, — so  many  consuls  and  ambassadors  in  connection 
with  the  Foreign  Office, — so  many  sinecures  and  pensions,  such  enor- 
mous salaries  and  such  endless  peculation  in  connection  with  every 
department  of  Government  ?  Do  you  think  that  they  lay  the  burdens 
of  taxation  almost  exclusively  on  trade  and  commerce,  and  leave  them- 
selves and  their  tenants  nearly  free,  unintentionally  ?  And  do  you  think 
that  they  conduct  the  affairs  of  England  and  Ireland  generally,  on  such 
partial  and  selfish  principles,  unintentionally  I  Such  an  idea  would 
be  absolutely  foolish.  Either  you  have  not  thought  on  this  subject,  or 
you  lack  the  capacity  to  enable  you  to  think  on  it  correctly  and  ration- 
ally. Lord  John  and  his  connections, — our  Whig  and  Tory  Aristo- 
crats generally,  are  as  certainly  intentionally  wicked,  as  any  set  of 
criminals  under  heaven.  But  tell  me  honestly  and  freely,  what  reason 
you  have  for  believing  that  our  Aristocrats  are  not  intentionally  wick- 
ed. And  tell  me  also,  what  reason  you  have  for  believing,  that  the 
American  Slaveholders,  and  the  African  Kidnappers,  and  the  Asiatic 
Thugs,  are  intentionally  wicked.  And  tell  me  what  reason  you  have 
for  believing  that  any  man  on  earth  is  intentionally  wicked.  Tell  me 
the  reason  that  you  have  for  believing  that  Rush  was  intentionally 
wicked  in  destroying  the  inmates  of  Stanfield  Hall,  or  that  Read  was 
intentionally  wicked  in  perpetrating  the  three-fold  murder  of  Mirfield  ; 
or  that  any  body  is  intentionally  wicked  in  committing  eitlier  murder, 
theft,  or  fraud  of  any  description.  If  you  think  that  any  of  our  crimi- 
nals are  intentionally  wicked,  tell  me  your  reason  for  thinking  so.  And 
tell  me  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats, 
the  greatest  criminals  of  all,  the  most  wliolesale  deceivers,  the  most 
heartless  and  extravagant  thieves,  the  most  savage  and  unsparing 
murderers,  are  not  intentionally  wicked.  I  am  sure  I  shall  listen  to 
you.     I  shall  read  what  you  write  with  candour  and  attention. 

You  say,  you  believe,  in  this  case,  that  it  is  the  system  that  is 
to  blame,  and  not  the  men.  Your  respectable  pro-slavery  Unitarian 
friends,  both  in  England  and  America,  say  the  same  with  respect  to 
American  slavery.  '  It  is  the  system  that  is  to  blame,  and  not  the  men.' 
And  certain  kinds  of  advocates  of  temperance  say  the  same,  with  respect 
to  publicans,  brewers,  distillers,  and  the  drunkai'd-makers  of  the  coun- 
try generally.  It  is  the  system  that  is  to  blame,  and  not  the  men. 
Your  friend  Lloyd  Garrison,  however,  contends  with  respect  to  slavery, 
and  your  friend  Henry  C.  Wright  does  the  same,  that  it  is  the  men  that 
are  to  blame.  They  contend,  that  it  is  the  men  that  male  the  system  ; 
and  that  if  the  men  were  to  begin  to  do  right,  the  system  of  slavery  and 
kidnapping  would  come  to  an  end.  They  contend  that  tlie  system  is 
nothing  at  all,  but  men's  systematic  way  of  doing  evil,  and  that  the 
men,  and  the  men  alone,  can  be  to  blame  for  it.  And  you,  I  believe, 
agi-ee  with  them.  Will  you  tell  me  your  reasons  for  agreeing  with  them  ? 
Will  you  tell  me  your  reasons  for  believing,  that,  with  respect  to  our 
Aristocrats,  it  is  the  system  that  is  to  blame  and  not  the  men  ;  while  with 
respect  to  American  slavery,  you  believe  it  is  the  men  that  are  to  blame, 
and  not  the  system.  You  can  tell  me  your  reasons  if  you  hare  any. 
And  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  you  imll  tell  mcyour  reasons, 
if  you  have  any.  But  my  conviction  is,  that  you  have  none.  My  con- 
viction is  that  you  talk  under  the  influeuce  of  your  feelings  only; — 
feelings  wliich  are  perverted  and  depraved  to  some  extent,  by  your  in- 
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tercoiirse  with  men  of  Aristocratic  habits  4nd  sensibilities.  I  am  thor- 
onghly  convinced,  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  show  any  good  reason 
for  believing,  that  with  respect  to  the  crimes  of  our  English  and  Irish 
Aristocrats,  it  is  the  system  that  is  to  blame,  and  not  the  men  ;  while, 
with  respect  to  American  Slavery,  it  is  the  men  that  are  to  blame,  and 
not  the  system. 

If  you  mean  that  when  a  system  of  fraud  and  oppression,  of  plunder 
and  of  blood,  has  been  long  and  generally  established,  it  is  difficult  for 
such  as  are  born  and  educated  under  it  to  begin  to  do  right,  I  agree 
with  you.  But  if  you  say  that  the  difficulty  in  such  cases  is  so  great 
as  to  justify  people  in  continuing  for  ever  to  do  wrong,  I  do  Ttat  agree 
with  you.  Tell  me  what  there  is  in  the  present  system,  to  render  it 
impossible  for  Lord  John  Russell  or  for  Whig  and  Tory  Aristocrats 
generally,  to  see,  that  in  their  present  proceedings  they  are  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  a  nation  to  the  interests  of  a  few  individuals.  Tell  me  what 
there  is  in  the  system  to  render  it  impossible  for  Lord  John,  or  for  our 
Wliig  and  Tory  statesmen  generally,  to  see  that  they  are  spending  the 
people's  money  unnecessarily,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  tliis  money  they 
are  taxing  the  people  most  partially  and  unjustly.  TeU  me  what  there 
is  Ln  the  system  to  prevent  our  Wliig  and  Tory  Aristocrats  from  seeing, 
that  if  they  would  dimiuish  the  taxes  one  third  or  one  half,  and  place 
the  remainder  of  the  taxes  on  the  land, — taxing  the  land,  whether 
cultivated  or  uncultivated,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  an  acre,  they  would 
he  relieving  the  country,  supplying  employment  to  the  unemployed, 
securing  better  wages  to  the  labourer,  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
all  things  needful  to  the  comfort  of  the  whole  community  ; — I  say,  just 
tell  me  what  there  is  in  the  existing  system  to  prevent  them  from  either 
seeing  that  this  would  be  best  for  the  country,  or  fi"om  doing  it  when 
they  do  see  it. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  aware  that  our  Aristocrats  cannot  do  right  with- 
out difficulty  ;  but  1  am  equally  aware,  that  thieves,  prostitutes,  swind- 
lers and  gamblers,  slaveholders,  kidnappers,  publicans  and  brewci-s, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  Ijnng  and  dishonest  tradesmen,  railway  speculators 
and  stock -jobbing  swindlers  cannot  do  i-ight  without  difficulty.  No 
one  can  do  right  without  difficulty.  No  one  can  cease  to  do  wrong 
without  difficulty.  Difficulty  is  inseparable  from  virtue  in  all  its  foiTns. 
Virtue  is  dependent  for  its  existence  on  difficulty.  There  could  be  no 
virtue,  no  moral  worth,  nothing  worthy  oi  praise  m  reward,  if  there  wei'e 
no  such  thing  as  difficulty.  The  question  therefore  is,  not  whether  there 
be  difficulty  in  the  way  of  duty,  but  whether  there  be  impossibility. 
Difficulty  Wwe  is,  impossibility  t\\(;Ye  \%  not.  Our  Aristocrats  know,  as 
well  as  the  slaveholders  and  slave-dealcars  of  America  know,  that  they 
are  sacrificing  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  masses  to  their  own  selfish 
interests,  and  they  know  that  they  are  doing  so  unnecessarily.  Tlieir 
consciences  tell  them  that  they  are  acting  wickedly  ;  but  because  they 
cannot  cease  to  do  evil  and  begin  to  do  well  without  diffi^dty,  they 
violate  their  consciences,  and  thus  continue  their  sin.  And  you,  not 
Tvickedly,  but  igiiorantly,  when  a  man  lifts  up  his  voice  to  rebuke 
these  criminals,  exclaim,  hold,  hold,  my  friend ;  deal  gently  with  these 
sinners ;  for  '  It  is  not  the  men  that  are  to  blame,  but  the  svstem.' 


LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. 

The  following  has  been  forwarded  by  my  friend  John  Wright,  Hawarden. 
Cincinnati,  State  of  Ohio,  Januanj  Sih,  1849. 

Dear  Parents,  Beotheks,  Sistees,  and  Feiends, 

It  is  quite  time  now  I  should  perform  the  task  of  writing  to  you ; 
perhaps  you  may  have  thought  (as  you  have  not  heard  sooner,)  that  some  ill 
had  befallen  us,  but  this  will  teach  you  differently ;  we  are  all  well,  and  hare 
been  so,  with  little  exception,  since  we  left  our  old  country.  Our  passage  we 
have  nearly  forgot,  it  was  such  a  pleasant  one ;  the  Captain  said,  out  of 
twenty  years  experience  on  the  sea,  he  never  had  had  such  a  tine  one.  Jane  had  a 
little  sickness,  more  than  1  or  the  children  ;  but  it  did  not  injure  her  much. 
We  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  Friday  morning  before  Christmas  day ;  and 
out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  souls,  not  one  died.  The  Captain  was  the 
kindest  man  I  ever  saw.  The  poorest  Irish  paupers  he  was  kind  to,  if  any 
thing  ailed  them.  I  only  wish  I  could  benefit  him  by  persuading  parties  that 
intend  coming  to  America,  to  countenance  him.  I  was  carpenter  during  the 
voyage,  and  only  had  four  days  work.  I  earned  a  sovereign,  which  I  found 
useful.  After  we  came  to  New  Orleans,  our  little  trials  commenced.  The 
cholera  was  raging  to  a  fearful  extent.  When  I  found  this,  I  determined  to 
proceed  to  Cincinnati,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  We  came 
that  distance  for  eight  shillings  per  head,  and  luggage  paid  accordingly.  The 
conveyance  is  by  beautiful  built  steamers,  and  takes  about  nine  days.  There 
■were  nine  deaths,  eight  cases  of  cholera,  and  one  woman.  I  felt  a  little 
shocked  to  see  the  dying  and  the  dead  arooud  us.    It  was  a  sad  sight.    One 


young  man  from  Manchester,  a  companion  on  the  ship,  a  much  healthier  look- 
ing man  than  myself,  was  one  that  we  buried.  He  was  buried  in  his  own 
clothes  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  preserved  us. 
While  husbands  and  wives  are  separated  by  death,  we  are  spared.  One  man 
buried  three  children  and  his  brother-in-law.    They  were  from  Ireland. 

But  I  must  tell  yon  a  little  abont  America.  It  is  just  the  place  I  expected, 
and  just  the  place  for  a  working  man.  I  speak  of  it  as  I  find  it.  Although 
I  was  three  weeks  without  work,  and  my  money  was  got  very  little,  yet  I  can 
truly  say,  I  never  lived  better  in  my  life.  I  was  making  my  calculation  what 
it  had  cost  us  for  living.  Three  weeks  amounted  to  from  sixteen  shillings  to 
seventeen  shillinga  of  English  money.  We  averaged  eighteen  pounds  of  beef, 
pork,  and  sausages,  each  week,  with  bread,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar;  such  luxuries 
I  could  not  get  in  England.  If  a  working  man  in  tliis  country  gets  two  days 
work  a  week,  he  can  supply  himself  and  five  or  six  children,  better  than  in 
England  on  thirty  shillings  per  week.  This  is  not  exaggeration.  I  have  ex- 
perienced it,  and. feel  it  every  day. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  enumerate  the  prices  of  provisions. 
But  let  me  tell  you  we  have  different  money  here,  under  the  name  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  cent  is  equal  to  your  halfpenny,  and  a  hundred  cents  make  a 
dollar.  A  cask  or  barrel  of  flour  for  four  dollars,  or  eleven  pounds  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  Beef,  three  cents  per  pound ;  pork,  one,  two,  and  three  cents  per 
pound ;  mutton,  lamb,  and  veal,  the  same.  Butter,  fourteen,  thirteen,  and 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  Sugar,  five  cents;  tea,  four  shillings  per  pound. 
Sausages,  four,  and  five  cents  per  pound,  l^r  superior  in  quality  to  any  I 
have  tasted  in  England.  There  are  also  apples  and  potatoes,  five  cents  per 
half  peck. 

Such  meal  and  flour  I  never  saw  in  England.  I  have  seen  a  table  laid  out 
for  a  poor  man  once  or  twice.  You  will  scarcely  believe  that  six  or  seven  dif- 
ferent dishes  are  set  for  him.*  But  they  don't  eat  so  often  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land.    They  only  eat  twice,  or  not  more  than  three  times  a  day. 

Eents  are  very  high  We  had  much  difiiculty  to  get  a  room  when  we  came. 
They  bum  chiefly  all  wood,  and  have  cooking  stoves.  We  have  got  one 
ourselves,  which  cost  us  six  dollars  :  the  most  comfortable  things  that  can  be 
in  a  house.  The  man  we  took  the  house  of  got  us  a  pair  of  bedsteads,  lent  us 
chairs,  and  I  am  so  happy  to  tell  you,  we  have  commenced  to  live  in  a  land  of 
plenty,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  where  a  man  can  enjoy  the  blessing  of  exercising 
his  mind,  and  abilities. 

You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  am  my  own  boss  or  master.  I  have 
commenced  one  house,  and  expect  another  shortly.  My  prices  are  very  much 
better  than  in  England.  Journeymen  carpenters  have  a  dollar,  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day,  according  to  the  demand  for  labour. 
There  is  abundance  of  work  expected  to  be  done  here  this  summer.  Timber 
is  much  better  in  quality.  There  is  everything  a  person  wants  in  America, 
and  to  be  had  very  cheap.  Bring  a  little  money  to  America,  and  a  man  is 
right.     I  am  glad  we  brought  what  we  did. 

Dear  Friends,  I  can  only  at  present  thank  you  for  the  helping  hand  you 
gave  us  in  our  time  of  need.  The  little  presents  or  stores  were  very  useful  on 
ship.  Dear  friends,  you  will  forward  this  letter  to  my  father-in-law,  as  he  will 
be  glad  to  hear  as  soon  as  possible.  Bess,  write  to  Tom,  and  tell  him  to  go  to 
my  old  mate.  I  wish  he  was  here.  I  have  got  an  old  Irishman  for  my  mate. 
My  kind  regards  to  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  friends.  And  don't 
forget  to  write,  as  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you.  Jane,  with  myself 
and  children,  desire  our  love  to  you  all. 

Yours,  very  affectionately, 

Wm.,  and  Jahk  Jobm. 
G.  Burrows  and  his  companions,  friends  of  mine,  have  reached  America, 
and  are  doing  well.    I  expect  to  publish  letters  from  them  shortly. — Bd. 


LETTER  FROM  MY  BROTHER  SAMUEL. 


Dear  Father,  Mother,  and  ali, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Jonathan,  this  day,  and  not 
knowing  whether  he  would  write  or  not,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  for  me  to 
do  so.  He  was  on  the  water  fifty-four  days.  His  Avife  was  confined  two  days 
before  they  lauded.  He  has  rented  a  room  in  New  York  till  his  wife  is  in  a 
proper  state  to  proceed  hither.  I  am  glad  he  has  come.  If  he  will  take  a 
right  course  he  cannot  fail  to  do  well.  He  will  place  himself  in  comfortable 
independence  in  five  years.  Any  working  man  can  do  so  who  has  a  fair 
amount  of  sound  judgment,  apd  who  is  economical  in  his  habits.  At  the 
same  time,  I  grant  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  in  this  country,  who  do 
not  obtain  an  independence.  There  are  young  men,  who  do  not  drink,  who 
have  constant  work,  and  who  have  only  themselves  to  do  for,  who  earn  from 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  three  quarters  a  day,  and  yet  save  nothing. 
They  spend  it  as  they  get  it. 

I  am  sorry,  in  one  sense,  that  brother  Benjamin,  James  Winder,  Robinson, 
and  others,  are  not  coming.  If  they  were  here,  we  could  be  one  of  the  richest 
families  in  Ohio  in  ten  years,  and  exert  a  mighty  influence  over  the  people  for 
good.  AVe  could  do  a  great  deal  towards  destroying  false  orthodoxy.  And 
we  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  And  brother 
Benjamin,  I  am  satisfied,  could  make  money  six  times  faster  here  than  where 
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he  is.  1  will  give  yoa  my  reasons.  Yon  can  bring  cloth  from  England, 
paying  35  per  cent,  duty  on  it.  and  after  all  get  a  small  profit  on  it,  and  get 
your  money  in  when  you  sell  it.  'Sow  you  can  bay  wool  here  at  25  cents  per 
pound  generally :  and  the  last  year,  you  could  buy  it  for  18  and  20  cents  a 
pound,  as  fine  and  clean  as  you  can  buy  any  lots  for  23.  a  pound.  Dye  wood 
grows  here.  Labour  is  rather  dearer,  but  that  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  cloth.  They  bare  a  wrong  kind  of  machinery  here  alto- 
gether. With  your  kind  of  machinery,  and  with  your  plan  of  finishing  cloth, 
you  would  make  cloth  more  than  as  fine  again  with  the  same  wooL  If  yon 
want  more  information  about  manufacturing,  ask  me  questions,  and  I  will 
answer  them  if  I  can.  I  cotdd  say  much  more,  but  it  is  no  use  at  present. 
But  happy  will  it  be  for  the  man,  if  money  is  to  be  considered  as  making 
3  man  happy,  who  is  the  first  to  commence  manufacturing  here  in  the  same 
way  as  they  manufiicture  in  England. 

Ton  say  you  expect  a  good  trade  in  England  this  summer ;  I  hope  it  will  be 
so.  There  is  every  prospect  of  a  bouncing  trade  here,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
it  will  be  realized. 

I  haye  saved  100  dollars  this  year.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  save  next 
year ;  perhaps  300  ;  perhaps  nothing.  I  will  tell  you  when  it  is  over.  What 
I  have  saved  is  not  in  money ;  but  in  something  better. 

I  think  I  could  make  money  faster  if  I  were  to  sell  my  farm,  and  move  to 
Akron,  or  the  Falls.  But  I  would  not  quit  the  farmer's  life,  and  live  in  the 
town  for  a  great  deal. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Stead  this  day.  I  shall  do  my  best 
for  him.  He  is  anxious  to  stay  with  me  awhile.  I  wish  I  could  accommodate 
him.  I  will  do  my  best ;  but  I  shall  be  very  throng.  I  want  a  new  and 
larger  house ;  but  it  will  be  two  years  before  I  can  get  one.  For  I  must  have 
a  bam,  and  that  will  cost  100  dollars ;  and  an  increase  of  stock  to  the  amount 
of  300  dollars.  You  see  how  I  am  situated.  If  I  had  a  larger  and  better 
house,  I  could  accommodate  more  that  come  this  way,  and  save  them  much 
expense,  and  do  myself  no  harm.  If  I  could  get  the  loan  of  £50,  I  would 
give  any  security  for  it  in  my  power  ;  and  it  would  enable  me  to  accomplish 
my  object  at  once  and  with  ease.  I  could  borrow  it  here  any  day,  but  they 
would  want  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  interest,  and  I  will  wait  ten  years  for  a 
house  before  I  will  borrow  money  at  that  rate. 

I  hear  almost  every  week  about  my  brother  Joseph.  AU  his  works  come 
within  fifty  miles  of  this  place.  I  have  received  two  newspapers  containing 
the  account  of  his  trial.  I  got  them  about  three  weeks  after  the  trial  took 
place.  I  receive  a  many  letters,  and  hear  a  deal  of  news.  I  cannot  tell  you 
anything  more  about  Jonathan  at  present.  But  you  shall  hear  again  as  soon 
as  he  gets  settled,  and  before,  if  possible.  I  shall  hear  from  brother  John  I 
expect  shortly.  I  would  go  and  see  him,  but  I  have  been  making  and  putting 
up  a  new  fence  round  my  house  and  garden,  and  I  must  soon  commence  to 
plough  my  ground.  I  have  got  other  two  calves,  and  am  expecting  three 
more.  I  think  of  raising  eight  or  twelve  this  year.  I  expect  four  litters  of 
pigs  this  year,  and  a  lot  of  lambs  very  soon.  I  expect  a  colt  in  about  two 
months.  I  have  chickens,  geese,  and  every  thing.  You  talk  about  living  and 
enjoying  life ;  yon  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  wish  Stephen  was  here. 
I  wish  he  would  come  this  summer.  I  think  he  would  never  repent. 
It  would  be  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life,  in  my  opinion.  Come, 
Stephen,  my  boy,  make  up  your  mind,  and  start  oil"  this  spring.  It  is  of  no 
use  bothering  any  more  about  it,  for  you  will  have  to  come  at  last. 

Dear  mother,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me  and  John.  We  are  both 
doing  well.  John  looked  better  when  I  saw  him  last  than  ever  I  knew  him. 
He  does  not  work  so  hard  as  be  did  in  England.  He  lives  well  and  enjoys 
life  ten  times  better  than  he  ever  did  before  he  came  to  America.  And  for 
myself  I  never  was  so  healthy  in  my  life.  We  are  both  right.  I  know 
you  often  think  of  us,  and  suffer  very  keenly  to  be  separated  from  your 
children ;  but  do  not  be  troubled  on  our  account.  I  try  to  be  good  myself; 
and  I  try  to  make  others  good.  And  I  think  more  about  God  than  I  ever 
did,  and  I  love  him  more.  I  cannot  help  it.  Sometimes  on  an  evening  I  go 
round  my  fields  and  look  over  the  great  extent  of  land  that  I  have  got,  just 
what  I  have  longed  for  all  my  life  through,  and  my  soul  rises  in  gratitude  to 
God,  that  my  desires  have  at  length  been  so  far  realized.  And  then  when  I 
look  at  my  cattle,  grazing  in  the  fields,  and  see  some  of  them  skipping  about, 
all  full  of  life  and  soul, — and  when  I  look  at  the  great  high  trees,  and  the 
mighty  forests,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  laud  that  have  been  brought  out  of 
barrenness  into  a  fruitful  state,  my  soul  is  brought  out  into  a  long  train  of 
thought,  and  I  think  of  the  Being  that  makes  and  governs  all,  and  I  cannot 
but  admire  his  greatness  and  goodness,  and  my  soul  is  fiUed  with  love  and 
gratitude  towards  him.  Every  thing  I  see,  and  every  thing  I  hear  in  creation, 
reminds  me  of  the  great,  good  God,  who  is  over  all. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

Samuel  Barkek. 

r.  S.  You  'need  not  send  me  the  Leeds  Times,  but  I  would  like  the 
People  and  the  Albasac  by  my  brother.  The  Leeds  Times  would  cost  me 
more  than  I  at  first  thought  of.  I  had  thought  of  getting  Jonathan  to  work 
my  farm  this  year,  and  letting  him  live  with  me,  and  have  half  of  every 
thing ;  but  I  fear  he  will  be  too  late  here.  We  must  commence  ploughing 
beginning  of  next  week,  if  I  can  get  a  horse.  I  shall  have  to  plough  about 
fourteen  acres.  I  believe  hands  will  be  very  bad  to  get  this  summer.  There 
is  ercry  prospectof  it.    In  thi.s  part,  the  fanners  can  never  get  hands  suffi- 


cient either  in  winter  or  summer.  Indeed  there  is  always  plenty  of  work 
here,  at  one  job  or  another.  If  the  men  that  come  here  will  work  at  any- 
thing, they  wiU  always  have  plenty  of  work.  The  farmers  here  will  hire 
men,  though  they  never  worked  on  a  farm  before  in  their  lives. — S.  B. 


AMERICAN  LAND  COMPANY. 

To  Mr.  B.IRKEB, 

Dear  Sir,  allow  me  to  trespass  a  little  upon  yonr  time.  I  wrote  in 
my  last  to  say,  I  hoped  you  would  establish  an  American  Land  Company.  I 
wish  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  You  have  all  the  means  necessary  for  the  accom- 
pMshment  of  such  a  work,  and  it  would  confer  great  and  almost  endless  bless- 
ings on  millions  of  poor  honest  families.  I  wish  you  would  publish  in  Ths 
People,  or  on  a  separate  Posting  BUI,  some  allusion  to  such  a  project,  or  call 
a  meeting  of  those  favourable  to  such  a  project;  and  then  let  those  who  meet, 
lay  down  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  object.  The  Company  might  buy  land 
perhaps  cheaper  by  buying  a  large  quantity,  than  they  could  otherwise.  And 
they  might  travel  at  less  expense  by  going  in  companies.  They  might  be 
located  better  by  a  number  going,  than  they  could  by  single  families ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  a  great  number  could  get,  and  get  at  once,  upon  the  land  by  the 
help  of  a  company,  when  they  could  not  get  at  all  without :  and  if  a  weekly 
payment  was  adopted,  a  fund  would  soon  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing land,  and  then  a  company  might  be  sent  to  clear  the  land  and  stock  it ; 
and  prepare  for  some  more  to  come,  by  raismg  houses,  and  cultivating  a  por- 
tion ready  for  the  new  settlers :  and  the  work  done,  the  stock  furnished,  might 
go  in  part  payment  for  their  lots.  And  the  Title  Deeds  might  be  held  by 
the  company ;  and  a  rent  charged  upon  the  unpaid  money.  And  as  you  are 
about  to  go  to  America,  you  might  be  commissioned  to  buy  a  quantity,  or  the 
Company  might  appoint  some  two  out  of  their  body  to  buy  for  them.  I  think 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  Company  succeeding  if  it  were  once  com- 
menced. I  would  limit  the  first  Company :  say  for  instance,  that  a  Company 
is  intended  to  be  formed,  and  all  who  join  in  twelve  months  from  such  a 
date,  will  constitute  the  first  Working  Man's  American  Land  Company. 
Suppose  you  were  to  insert  in  an  early  number  of  The  Peoplf,  the  following : 
'  I  have  been  desired  to  form  an  American  Land  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  poor  men,  mutually  to  assist  each  other  to  get 
upon  the  laud  in  the  United  States.  If  there  be  a  general  wish  that  I  should 
do  so,  I  would  be  obliged  if  parties  favourable  to  such  a  project,  would  send 
me  word  by  letter,  previous  to  calling  a  meeting,  to  form  a  plan  for  the  said 
Company.     By  an  intending  emigrant. 

Tours  respectfiilly, 
ni  h»j,c;.T  Robert  Masoh. 


TO  correspond:ents. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  persons  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
respecting  Southall,  assuring  me,  that  the  statements  which  I  first  made 
respecting  him  in  The  People,  are  sadly  too  true.  One  of  my  friends  thinks 
that  I  have  not  given  him  so  bad  a  character  as  he  deserves.  Another  friend 
tells  me,  that  he  has  left  them  without  paying  them  for  his  lodgings,  or  for 
the  candles  which  he  had  from  their  shop. 

I  cannot  enter  into  further  particulars.  I  may  state,  that  the  account  which 
was  sent  me  by  my  friend  at  Styall,  was  correct ;  and  it  is  right  that  my 
readers  should  be  put  on  their  guard  against  this  '  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.' 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  the  following  from  a  well-known, 
and  trustworthy  friend : 

Dear  FRrEKD, — 

I  see  that  J.  Southall  has  sent  you  a  reply  to  the  charge 
against  him  in  The  People.  I  believe  you  have  spoken  very  moderately  of 
him.  He  is  worse  than  a  bigot.  I  should  call  myself  an  inconsistent  rogue,  if 
I  had  acted  as  he  has  done  with  us.  He  has  left  his  board  and  lodgings  and 
candles  for  lighting  up  the  school  all  unpaid  for,  and  he  had  the  school  lent  him 
for  nothing.  And  he  charged  two-pence  each  admission.  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  inform  you  about  this  dirty  sluggard  ;  for  he  is  a  real  sluggard. 
I  have  heard  him  teaching  some  of  his  pupils  that  they  should  rise  at  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  he  lies  in  bed  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  generally.  If  you  should  hear  anything  more  of  him,  tell  him 
that  we  should  be  very  glad  if  he  would  come  and  pay  for  his  board,  &e.,  at 
Hale  Barns.  J-  Moore. 

To  W.  Green. — I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  any  more  a  Socialist  no«r,  than  I 
was  ten  years  ago ;  but  I  have  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  character  of 
many  who  are  called  Socialists.  At  that  time  I  believed  that  those  who_  went 
under  the  name  of  Socialists,  were,  without  exception,  licentious  and  vicious 
characters.  I  now  believe  that  many  of  them  are  truly  virtuous  men, — men 
that  aim  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures, — men  that  have  as  much  respect  for  domestic  duties  and 
general  virtue,  as  any  men  in  the  land.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  who  are  called  Socialists,  and  I  am  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
I  know  no  men  who  are  more  honourable  or  exemplary  in  their  condnct. 
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But  I  ought  to  observe,  that  many  of  those  who  go  under  the  name  of 
Socialists,  do  not  hold  the  opinions  of  Eobert  Owen,  with  respect  to  marriage 
and  religion.  I  am  not  certain  that  they  hold  the  same  opinions  even 
■with  respect  to  private  property,  as  those  held  by  Eobert  Owen.  Many  of 
them,  nay  all  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  believe,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  that 
the  permanent  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  is  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  law 
of  God  : — that  such  union  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
improvement  and  perfection  of  our  race.  Many  of  them  also  are  believers  in 
the  great  leading  principles  of  religion.  They  believe  in  God  and  immor- 
tality. They  believe  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God's  laws,  and  in  the 
perfection  of  his  government.  The  proper  name  for  many  of  those  who  are  at 
present  calledSocialists,  would  be,  Communists.  Their  great  leading  principle 
is,  Community  of  property,  and  co-operative  labour.  They  do  not  however 
all  hold  exactly  the  same  opinion,  even  on  these  subjects.  In  other  words, 
they  do  not  all  hold  and  advocate  the  same  particular  plan  of  co  operation 
and  communism.  They  all  arc  agreed,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  believing  that 
the  present  competitive  system  of  society  is  bad  ;  and  that  a  change  to  tome 
form  of  communism  and  co-operation  is  essential  to  the  social  regeneration 
and  general  happiness  of  mankind.  They  do,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  advocate  their  views  on  those  subjects  with  calmness 
and  candour.  They  sliow  no  want  of  respect  to  the  honest  opinions  and 
conscientious  scruples  of  those  who  differ  from  them.  They  know  that  I  am 
no  Communist.  They  know  that  I  regard  property  as  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  mankind.  I  never  hesitate  to  tell  them  that  /  could 
never  be  happy  in  a  community,  or  in  a  society  where  individualism  and  pri- 
vate property  were  not  allowed.  The  Communists  of  course  believe  me  to  be 
greatly  in  error,  but  still,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  treat  me  with  respect. 
1  could  not,  therefore,  speak  and  write  of  the  Socialists  now,  as  I  spoke  and 
wrote  of  them  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time,  I  had  little  or  no  faith  in  any  man, 
that  was  not  a  public  professor  of  religion,  and  a  member  of  some  religious 
denomination.  I  looked  upon  the  plans  and  movements  of  all  who  kept  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  various  religious  denominations,  with  the  greatest  and 
the  darkest  suspicions.  I  believed  it  impossible  for  any  one  that  was  honest, 
to  question  the  truth  of  miraculous  revelation,  &c.  I  think  very  differently  now. 
I  believe  there  are  both  honest  sceptics  and  honest  unbelievers.  I  have  not  a 
doubt  of  it.  I  am  as  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  opinions  of  Kobort  Owen 
on  the  subject  of  marriage,  religion,  and  private  property,  are  erroneous,  as 
I  ever  was ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  men  with  honest  hearts  and 
virtuous  dispositions,  may  hold  such  opinions  as  those  set  forth  by  the  Leeds  Ke- 
demption  Society,  and  held  by  many  of  the  French  Kepublican  Communists,  &c. 

To  A.  F.,  Leeds. — I  am  not  the  author  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  from 
Mediodism  to  Christianity.' 

M.  J.  states,  that  he  has  invested  in  the  National  Land  Company  five 
pounds, — that  he  is  at  present  in  a  painful  and  perilous  position, — that  if  he 
could,  by  any  means,  get  back  this  money,  he  should  be  in  a  great  measure 
relieved  ;  and  he  asks  for  advice  and  assistance.  If  I  could  afford  him  advice 
and  assistance,  I  would  gladly  do  so  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  can.  Can  he  not 
sell  his  interest  in  the  National  Land  Company  ?  If  any  one  should  write  to 
me,  expressing  a  wish  to  purchase  his  interest,  I  will  name  it  in  the  People. 
But  this  is  all  that  I  can  do. 

To  G.  F.,  NEwoisTLE-upoN-TYNE. — I  bclievc  you  would,  if  you  were  in  America, 
stand  a  good  cliance  of  getting  a  situation  as  a  schoolmaster ;  but  I  cannot  speak 
with  full  confidence.  I  know  it  is  exceedingly  easy  for  people  in  America  to 
get  situations  as  preachers ;  and  I  fancy  it  is  much  the  same  with  respect  to 
getting  situations  as  teachers.  But  the  people  of  America  arc  not  much  more 
liberal  in  their  religious  views  than  the  people  of  England.  In  many  parts  of 
America,  the  people  are  exceedingly  bigoted  and  intolerant.  In  the  newly 
settled  States, — or  rather,  in  those  parts  which  as  yet  arc  very  thinly  peopled, 
things  are  better  than  in  some  of  the  older  States.  I  cannot,  however,  say  any 
thing  in  favour  of  persons  emigrating  to  America  with  the  view  of  looking  for 
light  labour. 

A  Friend  has  applied  to  me  for  the  name  of  a  respectable  Solicitor  in 
Liverpool,  who  would  be  likely  to  conduct  the  sale  of  some  property  for 
him  in  an  equitable  and  economical  way.  There  may  be  others  who  would 
wish  to  cngacre  the  services  of  such  a  solicitor.  I  would  recommend  all  such 
to  apply  to  Mr.  .Tevons,  22,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Jevons  is  the 
son  of  the  accomplished  author  of  the  treatise  on  Astronomy  published  by 
ine.  And  whether  on  the  score  of  probity,  or  that  of  cautions  and  pains- 
taking zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  clients,  there  is  no  one  whom  I  could  more 
heartily  recommend. 

William  Hutchixsok,  Wh;ak,  asks  me  whether  there  be  a  clause  in  the 
Iteform  Bill  which  forbids  the  sons  of  Freemen  or  Burgesses  from  becoming 
Freemen,  after  the  age  of  21,  or  whether  there  be  a  clause  that  refers  to  the 
subject  at  all  in  the  Keform  Bill.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  Keform  Bill  by 
me,  and  I  do  not  exactly  remember  its  clauses.  Perhaps  some  of  my  corres- 
pondents can  answer  W.  H.  That  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Keform  Bill  respect- 
ing the  sons  of  Freemen  I  am  very  confident ;  but  what  is  its  exact  nature  I 
do  not  remember. 

To  A.  W. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  tract  you  have  sent  me.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  like  it.  It  is  too  mysterious.  I  like  men  to  be  plain,  whether  they 
irrite  or  speak.    I  think  it  inexcusable  in  refonners  to  speak  and  write  eo  ob- 


scurely. If  they  write  obscurely  for  want  of  ability  to  write  plainly,  they  are 
only  to  be  pitied  :  but  if  they  write  obscurely  for  fear  of  reproach, — if  they 
write  obscurely  because  the  principles  that  they  wish  to  inculcate  and  spread 
abroad  are  unpopular,  they  are  to  be  blamed.  Men  have  no  right  to  slejv 
forth  as  reformers,  unless  they  have  something  like  courage  and  daring  about 
them.  They  have  no  right  to  step  forth  as  reformers,  unless  they  are  satisfied, 
in  the  first  place,  that  their  principles  are  true  ;  and  are  prepared,  in  the  second 
place,  to  delare  them  and  advocate  them,  at  the  risk  of  their  liberty,  their 
reputation,  or  their  life. 

There  are  many  good  things  in  the  tract ;  and  many  things  in  harmony 
with  my  own  opinions.  But  as  I  said,  I  dislike  this  mystification.  Let  the 
man  speak  out,  or  else  be  silent.  Let  him  write  and  publish  what  he  thinks 
and  feels,  or  else  not  write  and  publish  at  all.  I  am  aware  that  men  do  not 
get  all  the  strength  and  courage  that  they  need  to  enable  them  to  go  on  fear- 
lessly in  the  work  of  reform,  at  once.  I  am  far  from  blaming  men  for  not  be 
ing  as  courageous  and  daring  at  the  outset  of  their  reforming  career,  as  they 
generally  are  when  they  have  laboured  in  the  cause  of  reform  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  I  do  say  this,  that  what  a  man  says,  he  should  try  to  say  plainly, 
and  that  what  a  man  publishes,  he  should  try  to  make  as  clear  and  intelligibl& 
as  possible.  If  he  thinks  it  inexpedient  to  tell  at  once  the  whole  truth  that 
he  has  discovered,  let  him  not  pretend  to  tell  it.  If  he  thinks  it  expedient  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  let  him  tell  it  plainly,  right  out ;  let  him  speak  with 
clearness :  with  manly,  noble  boldness.  '  If  thou  hast  a  truth  to  utter,  utter  it : 
speak  it  boldly,  speak  it  all.' 

To  A  Reader  op  The  People. — I  am  afraid  the  old  tickets  would  not  be  of 
any  use  now.  But  the  best  way  to  learn  for  certain  would  be  to  write  to 
Grimshaw  and  Co. 

A.  B.,  0.  S.  Fowler  is  living,  in  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.,  America. 
But  might  not  A.  B.  speak  with  me  on  the  subject. 
TO  EMIGRANTS. 

I  hope  my  friends  will  send  me  word  if  they  meet  with  any  ill  treatment  oa. 
their  voyage  to  America,  or  any  neglect  or  unkindness  from  the  Captains  of 
the  ships  in  which  they  may  go.  I  shall  do  my  utmost  tp  secure  to  every  one, 
just  and  kind  treatment.  1  find  the  ships  do  not  always  sail  as  advertised. 
This  must  be  taken  into  account  by  emigrants.  They  should  write  to  Messrs. 
Tapscotts  to  learn  the  time  of  a  ship  sailing  as  nearly  as  possible.  Do  not 
rely  on  advertisements  alone. 

NOTICE  OF  BOOKS. 

'Composition  and  Phkctcation  familiarly  explained  for  those  who  have  ne- 
glected the  study  of  Grammar ;  and  wherein  Foreigners  who  may  be  learning 
English  will  also  find  Information  calculated  to  facilitate  their  progress  in  the 
understanding  of  the  Language.'  By  Justin  Brenan.  Sixth  Edition,  con- 
siderably augmented,  and  caretuUy  revised  throughout,  p.  p.  192.  London  : 
Effingham  Wilson,  Eoyal  Exchange.     1849. 

'  The  Republican  :  a  Magazine  advocating  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People." 
Edited  by  C.  G.  Harwkg.  "Vol.  I.  pp.  232.  London  :  J.  AVatson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Kow. 

We  hope  to  Review  these  works  shortly. 


FOR  SUEPLCS  DEFENCE  FUND  MONEY. 

Tracts  have  been  sent  this  week  as  follow: — to  J.  Conper,  Eoyal  Exchange, 
for  Glasgow,  lOs.  lOd.;  to  care  of  J.  Couper,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  directed  to  James 
M'Donald,  for  Dundee,  to  wait  till  sent  for,  8s. ;  J.  Lord,  i,  Northgate,  for 
Halifax,  £2  16s.  5d.;  Hawarden,  12s.  2d.  To  Miss  Walton,  201,  Deansgate. 
Manchester :— for  Higher  Hurst,  12s.  3id. :  for  Hooley  Hill,  4s.  lO.Jd. ;  for 
Hyde,  33.  5id. :  for  Macclesfield,  9s.  8d. ;  for  Manchester,  £10  6s.  6d.  To 
Keighley.  43. ;  King-Cross,  9s.  9.|,d. ;  Kidderminster,  4s.  9id. ;  Leeds,  £2 
5s.  lO.'.d. ;  Mrs.  Cadenhead,  31,  Park  Lane,  Liverpool,  £2  Os.  5d. ;  Little  Town, 
2s. ;  Mill-Bridge,  4s. ;  Middlesbro',  4s.  3d. ;  Armlcy  and  Wortley.  f.s.  2d. 

We  leave  the  distribution  of  the  tracts  to  the  friends  in  the  various  places. 


Will  be  Ready  os  tbe  Ist  op  May,  skatlt  BorsD  is  Cu 


SD  Lettekkd,  Price  Is.  6d., 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  FROM  METHODISM  TO  CHBISTIANITV,  contfunm; 
240  Pages,  with  Neatly  fcngiaved  Frontispiece.  London  :  Published  by  W.  M.  Clftrk. 
17,  Wanrick  Lane ;  John  Cooke,  Leeds  ;  Hejwood.  Manchester ;  J.  Barker,  Wortley.  and  nil 
his  Agents. 

CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  inay  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  pUced  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  mnnufactuiinj  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  eictensivc  manufacturers. 
I  can  supplj-  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rales.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  browTi  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  »  veiy  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  onlj-  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantit.r.  We  have  very  little  feiir  ot 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  wUl  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  m  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Babker.  

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  }.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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THE  POPULATION  QUESTION. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  T.  E.  MALTHUS  AND  J.  BAEKER. 


Malthus. — Through  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  nature  has 
scattered  the  seeds  of  life  abroad  with  the  most  profuse  and  liberal 
hand  ;  but  has  been  comparatively  sparing  in  the  room  and  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  rear  them. 

Barker. — As  for  vegetables,  they  are  out  of  the  question.  And  as 
for  animals,  there  has  always  been  room  for  far  greater  numbers  than 
have  ever  existed  on  the  earth  as  yet.  The  number  of  animals  has 
never  exceeded  the  power  of  the  earth  to  yield  them  sustenance. 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  mankind.  There  has  never 
been  one  twentieth  part  so  many  men  on  earth  at  one  time  as  the 
earth  is  capable  of  supporting.  There  never  was  a  time  when,  if 
men  had  been  disposed  to  do  the  best  for  themselves  and  one  another, 
they  might  not  have  raised  from  the  earth  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  or 
ten  times  as  much  food  as  they  needed.  And  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  proof  has  yet  been  given,  that  nature  has  not  provided  for  the 
nourishment  of  animals  generally.  I  ought  here  perhaps  to  make  a 
remark  which  escaped  me  on  a  former  occasion.  I  intimated  that 
the  very  same  cause  which  tended  to  render  men  more  prolific  up  to 
a  certain  point,  tended  to  render  them  less  prolific  beyond  that  point  ; 
at  the  same  time  intimating,  that  with  respect  to  other  kinds  of 
animals,  the  case  was  different.  I  ought,  however,  to  liave  observed, 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  is  the  case  with  animals  generally.  You 
may  even  train  other  animals  in  such  a  way,  and  develope  them  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  not  only  less  fruitful,  but  altogether 
barren.  I  cannot  however  enlarge  on  this  subject.  It  is  enough 
just  to  name  it.  What  I  wish  particularly  to  prove  is,  that  Nature 
or  God,  has  not  been  more  profuse  or  liberal  of  the  seeds  of  human 
life,  than  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  support  and  blessedness  of 
life. 

Malthus. — The  germs  of  existence  contained  in  this  earth,  if  they 
could  freely  develope  themselves,  would  fill  millions  of  worlds  in  the 
course  of  a  few  thousand  years. 

Barker. — I  hear  what  you  say,  but  where  is -^oux  proof  ?  The 
germs  of  existence  contained  in  this  earth  would  not  fill  millions  of 
worlds  in  a  few  thousand  years  if  allowed  to  develope  themselves  freely 
and  fully.  They  would  probably  fill  one  world,  the  world  for  which 
they  are  provided  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  fill 
more.  You  reason  from  deficient  premises,  ^ou  take  too  little  into 
the  account.  As  I  have  said  before,  though  the  partial  development 
of  the  germs  of  life  is  friendly  to  rapid  increase,  their  full  develop- 
ment, especially  the  full  development  of  the  germs  of  human  life, 
hmits  or  moderates  the  increase  of  our  species. 

Malthus. — Necessity,  that  imperious,  all-pervading  law  of  nature, 
alone  restrains  them  within  the  prescribed  bounds. 

Barker. — But  where  is  your  proof  ?  The  necessity  to  which  you 
refer,  is  not  an  all-pervading  law  of  nature.  It  may  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though  that  is  not  quite  certain  ; 
it  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  animal  kingdom  generally  ; 
it  prevails  to  some  extent,  even  with  respect  to  mankind ;  but  only 


to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  another  law  of  nature,  less  repulsive, 
more  gentle,  and  more  genial,  which  pervades  the  department  of 
nature  to  which  loe  belong. 

Malthus. — No.  The  race  of  plants  and  the  race  of  animals  sink 
alike  under  this  great  restrictive  law  ;  and  man  cannot  by  any  efforts 
of  reason  escape  from  it. 

Barker. — You  exceed  the  truth.  Man  can  escape  from  it ;  or 
rather,  man  is  not  placed  under  it.  The  law  which  pervades  the 
vegetable  world,  is  greatly  modified  in  the  animal  world  ;  and  the 
modification  of  the  law  with  respect  to  mankind,  is  much  greater 
than  with  respect  to  other  kinds  of  animals. 

Malthus. — I  grant  that  the  case  of  mankind  is  different  from  that 
of  other  animals.  Impelled  to  the  increase  of  his  species  by  an 
equally  powerful  instinct,  reason  interrupts  his  career,  and  asks  him 
whether  he  may  not  bring  beings  into  the  world,  for  whom  he  cannot 
provide  the  means  of  support. 

Barker. — You  are  obliged,  then,  to  acknowledge  that  an  influence 
may  be  exerted  on  man's  animal  nature  by  reason,  and  that  the  pro- 
creative  power  of  humanity  may  thus  be  checked  or  moderated.  If 
you  had  looked  a  little  further  into  the  subject,  you  would  have  found 
that  an  influence  may  be  exerted  on  man's  sensual  nature,  and  that  his 
procreative  faculty  may  be  more  effectually  checked  or  moderated 
by  other  principles.  The  truth  is,  reason  hasZes«to  do  in  checking  or 
moderating  the  procreative  faculty,  or  in  limiting  the  increase  of  man- 
kind, than  other  influences.  Besides,  reason  can  only  moderate  the 
procreative  faculty  by  waging  a  painful  warfare.  The  influence  of 
reason  in  checking  the  animal  propensities  within  the  limits  of  laio, 
is  neither  great  nor  pleasant.  Reason  of  itself  can  accomplish  but 
little  in  this  case  ;  and  what  it  does  accomplish,  it  accomplishes  by 
means  of  torture.  It  is  the  free,  the  full,  and  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  man's  intellectual,  social,  religious,  and  moral  faculties 
generally,  operating  on  the  animal  or  sensual  part  of  man's  nature 
indirectly,  that  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  the  procreative  faculty, 
and  does  most  in  the  way  of  limiting  or  moderating  the  increase  of 
population.  You,  Mr.  Malthus,  look  on  every  part  of  your  subject 
in  the  most  cheerless  and  disagreeable  light.  You  have  a  most  repul- 
sive, a  most  unnatural,  a  most  ungodly  and  inhuman  system  of 
philosophy.  And  you  deal  in  scarcely  anything  but  fiction  in  your 
attempts  to  support  it.  Your  opinions,  in  scarcely  any  case,  rest  fairly 
on  facts.  Your  reasoning  is  scarcely  anything  but  fancy.  You  have 
a  few  great  principles,  not  principles  of  truth,  but  principles  of  false- 
hood, and  on  these  false  principles  you  build  your  repulsive  system. 
Through  the  medium  of  tliese  false  principles  you  look  on  every 
thing,  and  form  false  judgments  of  every  thing.  Your  arguments 
are  almost  always  unsound,  and  your  judgments  of  things  are  scarcely 
ever  in  accordance  with  reality.  You  should  have  thought  more 
seriously,  more  closely,  more  largely,  on  this  important  subject,  before 
you  had  laid  your  views  with  such  assurance  before  the  public.  You 
have  been  too  rash.  And  you  have  done  great  harm  in  your  rashness. 
Your  unnatural  principles  and  your  fallacious  reasonings  have  exerted 
an  influence  of  the  most  mischievous  character  on  the  minds  of  mul- 
titudes, and  given  encouragement,  if  not  given  birth,  to  legislative 
measures  of  the  most  inhuman  and  injurious  description, 
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Again  ;  you  say  that  reason  interrupts  man's  career  as  a  pro- 
creative  being,  and  asks  him  whether  he  may  not  bring  beings  into  the 
world  for  whom  he  cannot  provide  the  means  of  support.  Now  my  con- 
viction is,  that  reason,  of  itself,  does  not  influence  one  man  in  ten  thou- 
sand in  the  way  you  suppose.  Reason  sometimes  asks  the  middle  class 
man,  whether  he  be  prepared  to  give  a,  fortune  to  each  child  which  he 
may  bring  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  lawful  wedlock  ;  but  I  questioh 
whether  it  ever  asks  men  whether  they  may  not  be  about  to  bring  be- 
ings into  the  world  for  whom  they  cannot  provide  the  means  of  support. 
Even  the  men  to  whom  reason  proposes  the  question  whether  they 
can  give  a  fortune  to  the  beings  which  they  bring  into  the  world  in  a 
state  of  lawful  luedlock,  seldom  hesitate  to  become  the  instruments  of 
bringing  beings  into  the  world  out  of  the  state  of  legal  wedlock.  We 
question  whether  reason  does  anything  whatever  in  checking  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  way  of  direct  influence.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  way  of  checking  virtuous  and  honourable  marriage/ 
but  not  in  the  way  of  checking  the  increase  of  population.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  wish  to  insinuate,  that  reason  of  itself,  when  not  perverted 
by  vicious  influences,  has  a  mischievous  tendency.  It  is  reason  work- 
ing in  <;onnection  with  vicious  customs,  with  pride,  false  honour,  caste, 
rank,  and  indolence,  that  checks  lawful  and  virtuous  marriage.  Rea- 
son in  connection  with  virtue,  benevolence,  conscientiousness,  religion, 
&c.,  would  tend,  by  its  indirect  influence,  to  promote  virtuous  mar- 
riage, and  yet  check  or  moderate  population  at  the  same  time.  The 
reason  which  checks  lawful  and  virtuous  marriage,  as  I  have  said,  is 
reason  enslaved  by  selfishness,  or  perverted  by  an  idle,  vicious,  and 
depraved  Aristocracy. 

Malthus. — I  know  if  a  man  attend  to  this  natural  suggestion  of 
reason,  the  restraint  which  he  places  upon  himself  will  frequently  pro- 
duce vice. 

-Barker. — That  is  just  what  I  said.  Your  meaning  is,  that  reason 
does  not  prevent  the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  faculty,  but  only  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  lawful  and  honourable  marriages.  It  does  not 
prevent  people  from  becoming  parents,  but  only  prevents  them  from 
becoming  the  parents  of  children  in  honourable  wedlock  ;  the  parents 
of  children  that  would  have  a  claim,  according  to  law,  on  a  portion 
of  the  father's  fortune.  This  is  what  reason,  in  its  present  state,  does. 
But  these  influences  to  which  /  have  been  calling  your  attention, 
would  check  the  increase  of  population  in  a  natural,  pleasant,  and  a 
virtuous  way,  if  it  ever  should  need  to  be  checked.  The  influences 
themselves  would  be  the  residt  of  virtue.  They  would  be  the  result 
of  the  joint  or  harmonious  development  of  intellect,  virtue,  religion, 
&c.,  draining  the  sensual  organs  of  their  superfluous  life  and  energy  ; 
and  converting  that  surplus,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
seed  of  mere  animal  life,  or  of  an  increased  number  of  human  beings, 
into  beauteous  and  godlike  forms  of  virtue  ; — into  great  and  glorious 
deeds,  and  into  the  purest  and  richest  forms  of  pleasure  and  of 
bliss. 

Malthus. — If  men  do  not  hearken  to  reason,  they  will  constantly  be 
continuing  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Barker. — Say  rather,  they  will  be  continually  increasing  up  to  the 
means  of  subsistence.  You  know  well  enough  that  men  never  have 
increased  as  yet  heyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  You  know,  in  fact, 
that  they  have  never  increased  up  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  And 
how  do  you  know,  but  that  during  the  progressive  increase  of  hu- 
manity up  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  those  other  laws  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  may  be  developed,  which  will  render  it  physically 
impossible  for  mankind  ever  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence.    T  wish  you  to  ponder  these  subjects. 

Malthus. — It  will  be  allowed  that  no  country  [has  hitherto  been 
known,  where  the  manners  were  so  pure  and  simple,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  so  abundant,  that  no  check  whatever  has  existed  to 
eariy  marriages  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  family. 

Barker. — /  allow  nothing  of  the  kind.  My  conviction  is,  that  the 
men  who  think  most  about  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  family, 
are  those  who  are  most  able  to  provide  for  a  family,  and  that  the 


people  who  think  least  about  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  family, 
are  the  poor.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  poor,  who  ought, 
according  to  your  reasoning,  to  be  the  first  to  think  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  for  a  family,  marry  earlier,  and  have  larger  families, 
than  those  who  have  the  means  of  providing  for  a  family  already  in 
their  hands.  The  truth  is,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  the 
parties  who  think  most  about  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  family, 
are  those  who  have  been  viciously  educated, — those  who  have  been 
nurtured  in  middle-class  falsehood,  or  trained  to  aristocratic  vice  and 
selfishness, — those  who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  they  ought  to 
live  in  idleness  and  luxury  on  the  products  of  otlier  people's  industry, 
and  that  their  children  ought,  not  only  to  have  the  means  of  living, 
but  of  rioting  in  idleness  ; — those  who  have  been  taught,  not  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  living  by  honest 
industry,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain,  without  industry 
at  all,  not  merely  a  comfortable  living,  but  \i.xgi  fortunes.  I  wish 
you  had  given  this  subject  a  little  more  attention,  and  spoken  on  it 
with  a  little  more  candour  and  truth. 

Malthus. — In  no  state  that  we  have  yet  known,  has  the  power  of 
population  been  left  to  exert  itself  with  perfect  freedom. 

Barker. — That  may  be  perfectly  true.  But  why  not  add,  that  in 
no  state,  that  we  have  yet  known  of,  has  the  power  of  the  earth  to 
produce  food  for  man  been  thoroughly  tested  ; — that  in  no  state,  that 
we  have  yet  known  of,  have  mankind  been  freely,  thoroughly,  and 
harmoniously  developed  ; — that  in  no  state,  that  we  have  yet  known 
of,  has  any  experiment  been  made,  that  has  furnished  any  evidence, 
either  that  there  even  was  a  surplus  population,  or  that  there  is  any 
danger  that  there  ever  will  be,  or  any  possibility,  in  fact,  that  there 
ever  can  be,  such  a  surplus  population. 


T.  COOPER. 

Ou  Sunday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  the  22nd  and  24th  of  April,  I 
heard  Thomas  Cooper,  the  editor  of  the  Plain  Speaker,  lecture  in 
Leeds.  The  subject  of  his  first  lecture  was  '  CrviiiZATiON,  past,  pub- 
sent,  AND  FUTURE.'  The  Subject  of  the  second  lecture  was  '  Ireland.* 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  lectures  with  which  I  was  bettei' 
pleased  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  lectures  better  calculated 
to  do  good.  I  hope  the  friends  of  refoi-m  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  will  make  arrangements  for  affording  their  neighbours  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Mr.  Cooper.  The  friends  of  refomi  ought  to  do 
their  utmost  to  bring  into  contact  the  enlightened  and  the  unenlight- 
ened ;  the  teacher  and  those  who  need  to  be  taught.  Let  men  say  what 
they  will,  that  which  is  wanted  to  annihilate  tyranny  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  the  diffusion  of  sound  information, — of  true  political 
and  general  knowledge.  If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had 
had  the  knowledge  which  they  ought  to  have  had,  they  would  have  been 
free  from  the  galling  yoke  of  royal  and  aristocratic  tyranny  ages  ago. 
If  the  people  at  large  had  been  enliglitened  in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  restoration  of  Monarchy  ;  there  never 
would  have  been  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Common- 
wealth would  have  been  eternal.  And  by  tliis  time.  Republicanism 
would  have  been  estalilished  through  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  and  some- 
thing very  considerate  would  have  been  done  towards  the  emancipa- 
tion and  salvation  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  of  virtue  amongst  the  people  that  is  needed  ;  and  it  is  the  labours 
of  such  lecturers  and  writers  as  Thomas  Cooper  that  we  want  in  order 
to  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Let  the  friends  of  reform  make 
arrangements,  I  say,  for  securing  the  help  of  such  lecturers,  and  for  ex- 
tensively circulating  the  writings  of  such  men. 


The  Committee  of  Finance  and  Marine  in  France,  we  are  told,  demanded  a 
diminution  of  forty  millions  of  francs  in  the  budget  of  Jtarlne.  The  minister 
of  the  Marine  department,  has,  in  consequence,  been  obliged  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing reductions.  '  Captains  of  ships  of  the  line,  from  110  to  100,  Captains 
of  frigates,  from  230  to  210  ;  Lieutenants,  from  650  to  600.  The  Marine 
artillery,  already  reduced  by  947  privates,  is  to  be  further  reduced  by  600 
artillerymen;  the  marines,  from  15,900  to  11,000;  and  the  se&men  from 
29,800,  to  26,000. 
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CANADA. 

There  is  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many,  that  Canada  will 
shortly  be  separated  from  England.  It  is  said  that  the  English  party 
are  seeking  a  union  with  the  United  States  ;  and  it  seems  that  the 
French  party  have  wished  for  this  union  for  a  very  long  time  back. 
The  French,  who  form  the  ultra  democratic  party,  are  at  present  in 
the  ascendant.  They  have  a  majority  in  both  the  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature, and  a  ministry  entirely  to  their  wishes.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Government  are,  in  consequence,  exceedingly  offensive  to  the 
British  or  loyalist  party.  The  country  is,  in  consequence,  greatly 
divided  and  agitated.  I  wish  the  result  may  be  the  separation  of  the 
country  from  England.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  both  to 
England  and  to  Canada. 

Even  the  Leeds  Mercury,  which  at  best  is  but  a  milk-and-water 
kind  of  paper,  is  favourable  to  Canadian  independence.  The  number 
for  April  2S,  speaks  as  follows  :  '  It  is  too  evident  that  Canada  is 
kept  by  its  colonial  position  and  mis-gocernmeiU,  exceedingly  behind 
the  United  States  in  every  kind  of  improvement.  The  inhabitants 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  their  prosperity  would  be  advanced  by  annexation 
to  the  great  Republic.  Our  hope  is,  that,  should  the  Canadians  seek 
independence,  we  shall  not  attempt  by  force  to  prevent  it.  To  set 
free  a  discontented  Colony  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
and  delicacy,  owing  to  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  to  na- 
tional pride  on  our  own.  Yet  it  is  a  lesson  which  England  would  be 
wise  to  learn,  as  it  must  ere  long  be  practised.  British  America  is  a 
costly  dependence  ;  and  it  would,  we  believe,  be  a  gain  to  England  to 
give  up  the  connexion.  It  is  also  a  connexion  which  we  could  not 
retain  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  United  States.  To  spend  many  mil- 
lions in  attempting  to  retain  a  Colony  against  both  our  own  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  Colonists,  would  be,  not  only  unwise,  but  a 
shameful  wrong,  both  to  the  people  of  England  and  of  Canada.' 

The  Mercury  gives  a  quotation  fron  a  letter  of  Dr.  Lang's,  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Banner,  in  which  Dr.  Lang  not  only  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  separation  of  Canada  from  the  mother  country  is 
an  event  likely  to  take  place,  but  states  that  the  separation  may,  in  his 
judgment,  be  attended  with  many  beneficial  consequences.  'Such 
a  change  would,'  says  he,  '  immediately  introduce  into  Canada  the 
'  Go-a-head  '  principle  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  '  stagnation  ' 
system  of  the  British  American  Colonies.  The  country  would,  from 
that  time,  make  advances  in  population,  in  trade,  in  wealth,  and  gen- 
eral resources,  unexampled  in  its  past  history  ;  and  Great  Britain  would 
share  these  advantages  by  securing  a  greatly  extended  commerce  with 
Canada.  Emigration  to  the  Canadian  provinces  from  Great  Britain 
would,  in  all  hkelihood,  be  greatly  extended,  if  those  provinces  were  ab- 
sorbed into  the  United  States,  and  a  prodigious  impulse  would  be  imme- 
diately given  to  public  improvement  of  every  kind.  It  would  not  only 
create  a  very  great  demand  for  additional  labour,  but  afford  a  profitable 
and  attractive  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  to  an  unlimited 
amount.  The  present  State  Church  system  of  the  British  provinces, 
which  forms  a  bone  of  perpetual  contention  in  the  country,  creating 
an  unseemly  scramble  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  among  the  different 
candidates  for  the  treasury  alms,  and  establishing  a  premium  upon 
clerical  inefficiency,  as  well  as  a  premium  upon  every  form  of  unsound 
doctrine,  would  be  immediately  done  away.  This  of  itself  would  be 
well  worth  a  revolution.' 

Dr.  Lang  prays,  that  no  man  who  has  any  regard  for  the  real  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  mankind,  will  break  his  heart  at  the  idea  of  our 
losing  Canada  through  its  contemplated  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  '  It  will,'  says  he,  '  be  the  greatest  gain  to  us,  as  well  as  to 
the  provinces,  and  the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better  for  all  concerned.' 
He  also  adds,  'that  American  writers  on  the  subject,  calculate  that 
the  union  of  Canada  with  the  United  States,  will  take  place  during 
the  presidency  of  General  Taylor,  that  is,  within  the  next  four  years. 

Dr.  Lang  also  anticipates,  that  the  union  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States,  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  annihilation  of  our  present 
system  of  colonial  misrule  ;  and  that  the  thunder  of  the  Canadian 


Revolution  will  purify  the  political  atmosphere  in  all  our  colonies, 
and  will  probably  revolutionize  the  Government  itself.'     (Amen.) 

We  are  not  quite  so  sanguine  on  this  subject  as  the  Mercury  and 
Dr.  Lang  appear  to  be.     We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Canada  will  one 
day  be  separated  from  England,  and  either  be  joined  to  the  United 
States,  or  form  an  independent  power  ;  but  we  hardly  expect  such  an 
etent  to  take  place  during  the  presidency  of  General  Taylor,     At  least, 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  not  take  place  so  soon  unless  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  middle  classes,  make  a  more  powerful 
demonstration  of  their  opposition  to  aristocratic  misrule  than  they  at 
present  seem  likely  to  make.    Our  aristocratic  rulers  will  hold  Canada 
as  long  as  they  can.     Canada  supplies  them  with  a  number  of  places. 
It  yields  them  no  small  income.     To  rehnquish  Canada  would  be  to 
relinquish  a  portion  of  their  patronage.     It  would  be  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  means  of  enriching  their  friends  and  connections  at 
the  expense  of  the  labouring  classes.     The  Aristocrats  will  never  re- 
linquish a  place  or  a  particle  of  patronage  so  long  as  they  can  help  it. 
If  the  people  of  England  will  allow  the  Aristocrats  to  levy  as  many 
taxes  as  they  do  at  present,  and  to  employ  those  taxes  in  keeping  up 
large  standing  armies  and  a  powerful  navy,  they  will,  unless  some- 
thing very  unusual  takes  place,  hold  Canada  for  ten,  or  twelve,  or 
twenty   years   to   come.     If  the   Leeds   Mercury,  and   the  British 
Banner,  and  Dr.   Lang,  and  the  people  of  England  generally,  wish 
England  to  be  freed  from  the  expense  of  holding  Canada,  and  Canada 
to  be  freed  from  the  curse  of  being  held  by  England,  they  must  rouse 
themselves  ;  they  must  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  aristocratic 
misrule  in  good  earnest.     They  must  press,  not  only  for  the  reduction 
of  ten  millions  in  the  amount  of  taxation  prayed  for  by  Cobden  and 
Co. ;  but  for  the  reduction  of  twenty  or  thirty  miUions.     They  must 
also   show  themselves  bent  on  effecting  a  thorough   Parliamentary 
Reform.     In  short,  they  must   show  themselves,  and  prove  them- 
selves, more  powerful  than  the  aristocratic  party.     They  must  let  the 
aristocratic  tyrants  see,  that  they  both  understand  the  interests  of  tht 
nation,  and  are  determined  to  have   those   interests  respected.     They 
must  show,  that  they  are  both  acquainted  with  prevailing  abuses,  and 
are  determined  to  have  those  abuses  brought  to  an  end.     It  is  noi 
writing  a  soft  sentence  now  and  then,  but  an  array  of  force  or  terror. 
that  must  paralyze  the  ruling  tyrants,  and  give   liberty  to  a  plundered 
country  and  its  injured  colonies.     It  must  be  a  real,  an  efficient,  an 
overwhelming  demonstration   of  public  energy  and  public  will.     We 
may  talk  as  we  like,  our  aristocratic  plunderers  will  rule  as  long  as 
they  can.     They  will  not  yield  an   inch   nor   an  hair's   breath  but 
under  the  influence  of  terror  or  compulsion  ;  and  unless  we  can  either 
unite  to  alarm  or  overpower  them,  it  is  in  vain  indulging  expectations 
of  reform.     We  must  unite  and  display  our  forces  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  make  the  tyrants  feel,  that  we  are  to  be  trifled  with, — that  we 
are  to  be  plundered  and  tortured  and  gulled  by  them,  no  longer.  We 
may  then  indulge  what  hopes  of  reform  we  please ;  for  the  regener- 
ation of  our  country  will  be  near  at  hand,  and  the  redemption  of  the 
world  itself  will  be  drawing  nigh. 

Respected  Sie,  Liverpool,  Leeds  Street,  April  7, 1849. 

We,  the  undersigned  party,  emigrating  to  tiie  United  States  of  Korth 
America,  have  followed  the  advice  given  iu  The  People — that  widely  circu- 
lated and  valuable  little  journal — and  have  found  it  good  60  far  as  we  have 
proceeded. 

We  would  therefore  advise  those  who  are  about  to  emigrate  to  any  other 
nation  by  way  of  Liverpool, — to  prevent  auy  one  imposing  on  them, — to  observe 
the  address  of  Mrs.  Fountain,  No.  5,  Leeds  Street,  Liverpool.  Her  house  ia 
convenient  to  the  Docks,  and  well  adapted  for  lodgings,  and  upon  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  If  they  find  their  own  provisions,  the  charge  for  bed  ia  six- 
pence, and  threepence  for  cooking:  total,  9d.  The  beds  are  clean  and  well 
aired;  and  she  finds  all  the  cooking  utensils  the  time  you  are  there.  Such 
a  person  as  Mrs.  Fountain  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled. 

Should  any  of  our  friends  from  Northumberland  and  Durham  emigrate, 
they  will  do  well  to  follow  the  advice  given  above,  should  they  have  to  stay 
any  time  iu  Livarpool. 

By  inserting  the  above  in  your  valuable  little  journal.  The  People,  you  will 
much  oblige  the  undersigned.  Tours,  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Simpson.        Joseph  D .         Joseph  Moodt.       James  NiBVBNtl 

Jobs  Mpppr,  Johh  Kbahi.  Wm.  Hviioh.        Johh  Mwsj, 
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THE  HORRORS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY— IRELAND. 


The  accounts  from  Ireland  are  of  the  most  afflicting  character.  In  the 
weetem  districts,  it  is  said,  all  classes  are  suflFering  dreadful  privations.  The 
poor  are  perishing  in  great  numbers;  while  those  who  hitherto  have  struggled 
against  adversity,  are  sinking  into  bankruptcy  and  beggary. 

The  Kev.  James  Anderson,  rector  and  vicar  of  Ballinrobe,  and  Protestant 
chaplain  of  the  Ballinrobe  workhouse,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  John 
Eussell,  containing,  among  other  matters,  the  following : — 

'  The  cholera  has  now  reached  us,  and  no  wonder ;  for  language  cannot  ex- 
press the  deplorable  condition  we  are  in.  "We  have  a  workhouse  built  for 
eight  hundred,  into  which  I  often  find  more  than  two  thousand  stuffed.  The 
auxiliary  establishments,  temporarily  got  up,  are  crowded  to  a  frightful  excess. 
The  paupers  are  dying  in  awful  numbers ;  some  perishing  on  the  public  roads 
at  noon  day.  Multitudes,  who  might  have  been  saved,  had  small  timely  aid 
been  afforded,  have  been  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave.  The  workhouse. 
Hospital,  and  fever  sheds,  have  been  crammed  to  overflowing  with  patients  for 
a  year  and  more.  I  myself  saw,  a  few  days  ago  in  one  bed,  which  was  only  five 
feet  three  inches  wide,  ten  large  children.  Five  in  a  bed  is  the  common  com- 
plement. Hence,  the  lives  of  hundreds  are  continually  sacrificed ;  and  the 
places  of  the  dead  are  again  filled  up  in  quick  succession,  with  fresh  candidates 
for  the  grave.  The  nurses  and  officials  are  all  down  in  their  turn.  The 
misery  here  is  not  confined  to  the  workhouse.  It  has  spread  over  the  country, 
and  is  spreading  wider  and  faster  than  ever,  in  every  shape.  Something  must 
be  done,  and  that  speedily. 

Your  Lordship  may  perhaps  say,  '  Why  not  get  in  the  rates  and  feed  and 
clothe  the  people?  &c  !  In  God's  name,  let  us  have  no  such  mockery  now,  for 
the  country  itself  is  bankrupt.  The  lands  are  waste.  The  proprietors  are 
ruined.  There  are  no  rents  coming  in,  and  the  better  classes  are  removing  to 
other  countries.  Surely,  my  Lord,  if  things  go  on  in  this  way,  we  shall  only 
find  a  parallel  to  our  case  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt  ! ' 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  from  James  Hilles,  to  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Weekly  Freeman's  Journal,  of  Saturday,  April  14th.- 

Mr.  Hilles,  after  mentioning  a  number  of  other  persons  who  have  lately  died 
from  starvation,  says ;  '  Last  week,  Thursday  tlie  29th,  our  coroner,  Mr. 
Burke,  held  an  inquest  on  John  Chambers,  vfho  died  for  want  of  sufficient 
food.  John  Chambers  had  a  wife  and  eight  children;  ten  in  all,  who  got 
amongst  them,  thirty-one  pounds  and  a  half  of  Indian  meal,  weekly,  making 
about  eight  ounces  to  each  individual  daily.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  died. 
His  son  Michael  also  died,  the  same  time,  from  the  same  cause.  Father  and 
son  were  put  into  one  coffin.  Gallagher,  the  nephew  of  Chambers,  was  buried 
in  the  same  grave.  It  was  proved  that  Gallagher  had  been  frequently  carried 
home  from  the  Whig  panacea,  stone  breaking,  being  unable,  from  weakness 
brought  on  by  starvation,  to  walk. 

Mr.  Hilles  says,  '  We  next  went  to  CarrassoUah,  where  Mary  Gibbocs  was 
buried  on  the  mountain  side.  We  should  not  say  buried,  for  she  lay  under  a 
wall,  from  whence  her  unfortunate  husband  threw  down  stones  to  cover  her 
remains,  not  having  a  spade  to  dig  her  a  grave,  nor  strength  to  dig  it  if  he 
had  had  a  spade.  The  poor  man  Gibbons,  in  coming  out  of  his  wretched  hovel 
to  give  evidence  before  the  coroner  respecting  the  fate  of  his  wife,  fell  to  the 
ground  from  exhaustion.  By  his  side  was  his  child  Pat,  exceedingly  wasted. 
Gibbons'  family  of  five,  got  twenty-one  pounds  of  meal  weekly  amongst  them, 
making  about  ten  ounces  each  a  day.  The  jury  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  woman,  Mary  Gibbons,  had  died  of  starvation.  It  was  proved,  that  this 
family  was  generally  entirely  without  food  for  the  last  two  days  of  each  week. 
As  we  were  leaving  this  abode  of  misery,  two  houses  were  pointed  out  to  us,  in 
one  of  which  three  persons  were  buried  under  the  floor,  and  in  the  other,  one 
person. 

'  We  have  had  many  cases  for  the  coroner  where  the  victims  have  died  from 
getting  no  meal  at  all ;  but  I  dwell  on  those  cases  in  which  the  victims  have 
got  meal,  as  I  am  anxious  to  lay  bare  the  system  called  relief,  by  which  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  here  are  put  on  a  slow,  painful,  but  certain  path 
or  sliding  scale  to  death.  The  average  quantity  of  meal  allowed  to  those  on 
the  outrdoor  relief  list  is  not  eight  ounces  a  day.  Hence  the  cpinion  vouched  by 
the  person  officially  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  that  one  thousand  persons 
must  die  of  starvation  in  the  coming  month ,  in  this  ill-fated  Union  alone. 

'  On  the  Friday,  the  30th  ult.,  1  rode  towards  the  sea  shore  on  a  lonely  road 
where  I  might  expect  to  escape  for  one  day  from  those  dreadful  scenes  ;  but 
imagine  my  feelings  at  finding  a  man  named  Patrick  Costello,  on  his  back  on 
the  road  quite  dead  !  !  I  got  the  stone-breakers  to  bury  him  without  coffin  or 
inquest. 

'  A  little  further  on,  on  the  same  road,  I  met  a  gentleman  of  high  standing 
in  the  county,  a  man  officially  connected  with  the  Poor  Law.  He  told  me  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  rate  levied  last  year,  remained  unpaid. 

'  The  same  week  I  was  told  that  a  man  was  seen  crossing  the  mountain  with 
a  dead  man  slung  in  a  rope,  on  his  back. 

'  The  same  week,  a  girl,  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  afure-mentioned 
Patrick  Costello,  was  found  dead  under  a  wall  in  Orienduff,  her  head  resting 
on  a  stone.    An  inquest  is  to  be  held,  but  alas  !  it  is  only  a  mockery. 

'  The  same  week,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Scully  met  two  females,  wretched  skeletons, 
dragging  a  near  relatiye  to  the  grave.  Such  was  their  weakaess  that  the  body 


slipped  through  the  rope  on  their  backs,  and  the  head  of  their  poor  dead  rela- 
tive went  bump,  bump,  along  the  road  !  I 

'  You  may  ask,  why  bring  these  disgusting  details  before  the  public  ?  My 
answer  is,  that  the  men  of  France,  of  America,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  may 
know  how  people  are  treated  under  British  rule. 

'  I  know  an  individual  who  is  ready  to  give  for  six  or  eight  months,  free  from 
all  rent,  tax,  or  charge,  a  house  capable  of  affording  bed-room  for  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  poor  people,  five  acres  of  land,  and  bog  sufficient  to  produce 
fuel  for  the  whole  union.  Will  the  Poor  Law  commissioners  put  the  stone- 
breakers  to  work  this  land  at  okce,  to  produce  food  for  the  poor  and  their 
starving  children  1  Will  they  take  the  shelter  for  the  homeless  wanderer,  the 
houseless  outcasts,  'in  their  own,  their  native  land  ?'  Will  they  procure  the 
turf  to  warm  the  famishing,  shivering,  Irish  females!  Ah  no  !  The  same  mis- 
application of  labour  that  perpetuated  the  famine  of  1846, 1847,  and  1848, 
must  now  be  enforced  on  us  again,  a  nation  of  beggars,  and  we  must  go  on, 
pauper  eating  up  pauper,  till  all  are  consumed  ! ' 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  by  P.  Conway,  E.  C.  C. : 

'It  would  be  to  me  a  more  gratifying  task  to  record  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  than  to  publish  the  horrid  scenes  of  which  I  am  a  daily  witness.  I 
know  the  public  ear  is  palled  by  the  shocking  recapitulations  which  strike  it. 
But  it  shall  not  be  said,  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  the  Irish  priesthood  basely 
connived  at  a  nefarious  and  inhuman  policy,  which  is  sweeping  away  thousands 
of  God's  creatures  from  the  earth. 

The  following  are  a  few  cases  out  of  many,  which  I  beg  you  will  place  before 
your  readers.  I  give  facts,  time,  place,  and  date,  and  in  the  simplest  language. 

'  Yesterday,  at  5  p.  m.,  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  a  poor  man  named  Tom 
Hamrogue,  who  had  fallen  from  extreme  exhaustion  upon  the  public  street.  He 
was  a  native  of  this  parish,  of  the  village  of  Kathcurreen.  I  found  him  in  a 
dying  state,  and  evidently  a  victim  of  starvation.  It  being  market  day,  a 
large  concourse  surrounded  the  place  where  he  lay ;  amongst  them  many 
strangers  from  adjacent  parishes.  Having  administered  to  him  the  sacrament 
of  Extreme  Unction,  the  poor  creature  gave  up  the  ghost  before  the  eyes  of 
the  assembled  multitude. 

'  The  unfortunate  man  held  in  his  dying  grasp  a  small  portion  of  meal  which 
had  been  given  him  by  a  poor  woman,  but  the  tardy  relief  failed  to  resuscitate 
him.  I  never  can  forget  the  difficulty  which  a  by-stander  had  in  taking  the 
meal  from  his  death  grasp.  The  body  was  removed  to  the  poor  house,  where 
an  inquest  was  to  be  held  on  it  this  day ;  but  no  solicitation  would  prevail 
with  the  jurors  to  hold  the  inquest  there,  such  is  the  dread  of  contagion  from 
the  prevalence  of  disease  there,  which  is  sweeping  off"  the  inmates  almost  as 
fast  as  they  are  admitted. 

'  The  inquest  was  held  at  the  bridewell,  when  a  most  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent jury  was  sworn.  The  verdict  was  as  follows: — 'We  find  that  Tom 
Hamrogue  died  of  starvation,  caused  through  the  neglect  of  the  relieving 
officer,  David  Kelly.' 

'  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Hamrogue  I  went  to  the  poorhonse  to  attend 
on  some  of  the  inmates.  I  visited  the  hospitals  and  wards.  I  found  in  gene- 
ral three  patients — in  some  cases  four  and  five — in  each  bed,  and  those  labour- 
ing under  the  most  varied  diseases  (fever,  dysentery,  &c.),  but  all  indiscrimi- 
nately mixed.  Having  heard  of  the  numerous  deaths  daily  occurring,  I  was 
determined  to  know  the  truth,  and  proceeded  to  the  dead  house.  I  will  not 
shock  you  by  describing  the  scene  I  there  witnessed ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  were  twenty-two  corpses,  rather  skeletons,  being  buried  on  that  day. 
Even  now  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  sight.  Fifteen  deaths  that  morning. 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  nurse  to  me.  Some  days  there  are  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  and  one  day  twenty-eight ;  the  general  minimum  twelve  or  fourteen ; 
rarely  so  low  as  five,  eight,  or  ten ;  at  this  rate  we  shall  soon  have  to  seek  for 
a  labouring  population.  On  Sunday  I  was  called  to  Creagh,  to  attend  a  poor 
man.  I  hastened  there,  and  found  him  stretched  upon  the  kitchen  floor  of 
James  Oxiffe,  Esq., — his  name,  John  Lyons.  He  came  there  to  get  something 
to  eat,  and  died  there.  On  Saturday  I  went  to  the  village  of  KnockJass  to 
attend  a  man  named  Sheridan,  who  had  been  the  previous  day  at  Ballinrobe, 
looking  for  the  relieving  officer.  He  is  now  dead  of  starvation.  In  the  same 
village  I  attended  two  others  in  the  same  state — one  of  them  has  since  been 
put  into  the  poorhouse.  On  the  same  day  I  went  to  Clonkerry,  and  attended 
three  persons  there,  two  women  and  a  man,  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 
I  was  called  to  attend  a  poor  boy,  named  Lully,  at  Rahard,  who  is  since  dead 
of  the  effects  of  hunger — he  got  meal  once. 

'  Head-constable  SlacGrath  told  me  this  morning  that  he  was  on  duty  last 
night,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when  he  observed  two  women  and  a  man 
carrying  something  concealed;  thinking  it  was  stolen  property,  he  sent  one 
of  his  men  to  see  about  it,  when  he  found  they  were  carrying,  in  a  kind  of  a 
•bag,  a  corpse,  to  have  it  buried,  not  having  a  coffin  or  a  sufficient  number  to 
carry  it,  so  they  were  doing  it  privately. 

'  On  the  same  day  I  attended  a  man  named  Fahey,  who  gave  up  his  land  four 
weeks  since,  and  tumbled  his  house :  he  is  now  in  the  grave,  having  died  of 
want.  A  woman  named  Connolly,  of  Curlough,  died  also  of  want.  She,  with 
her  family,  had  been  in  the  poorhouse,  but  seeing  the  numbers  dying  about 
her,  and  finding  that  hardly  any  one  escaped  with  life  from  it,  she  preferred 
any  consequences  to  staying  there.  I  am  just  returning  from  Eahard,  and 
atteading  a  poor  woman  named  Branagan,    She  is  dying  of  starvation,    She 
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left  the  poorhouse  some  days  since  ;  would  not  die  there ;  she  was  stretched 
without  clothes  on  the  floor,  and,  alongside,  her  child  dead  of  hunger  had  lain 
last  night ;  no  coffin  to  be  had  for  either. 

'  On  Saturday  I  visited  the  auxiliary  house,  and  found  there  about  450  fe- 
males— all  young  women,  with  very  few  exceptions— those  were  huddled  toge- 
ther without  fire  or  employment  of  any  kind.  Such  is  the  state  of  society 
here  at  present.  '  God  ordered  us  to  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow ;' 
but  the  Whigs  say  no.  Whilst  thousands  of  acres  are  lying  waste  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  and  scattered  through  almost  every  electoral  division  of 
the  union,  there  are  thus  unoccupied  thousands  of  persons  receiving  a  pit- 
tance, which,  if  only  sufficient  to  strengthen  them,  they  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  saving  the  union  an  immense  amount  by  cutting  and  saving  turf, 
for  which  the  vice-guardians  are  now  paying  about  six  shillings  per  load,  but 
which  they  might  have  in  that  manner  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  or  less. 
In  this  manner,  by  a  most  lax  and  heedless  expenditure,  an  immense  amount 
is  squandered. 

'  Sir,  it  is  a  most  painful  task  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  place  before  the  public 
those  unpleasant  details — but  I  cannot  remain  silent  under  such  circumstances. 
I  make  no  appeal  to  the  private  benevolence  of  an  almost  exhausted  public — 
I  have  never  done  so — the  generous  overflowings  of  private  charity  have  found 
a  fitting  channel  in  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  through  whom  the  redeeming 
current  silently  flows  to  wherever  the  greatest  distress  exists  in  his  extensive 
but  impoverished  archdiocese,  Yours, 

P.  CONWAY,  E.C.C. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  of  Thomas 
Hamrogue  ;  one  of  the  men  to  whom  Mr.  Conway  refers  in  his  letter. 

'  Mary  Hamrogue  sworn — I  am  daughter  to  the  deceased ;  my  mother  is 
dead  ;  I  have  a  sister  and  brother  living  with  me ;  we  had  no  land  for  the  last 
twelve  months ;  were  sent  to  the  poorhouse  after  having  surrendered  it,  and 
remained  there  eight  weeks ;  we  were  then  put  on  the  outdoor  relief,  and  we 
all  left  the  house  together ;  we  got  meal  for  four  or  five  weeks  after  having 
left  it ;  it  was  then  stopped  from  me  because  I  was  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  soon  after  it  was  kept  altogether  from  us ;  I  believe  this  occurred  about 
the  fairday  of  Neal. 

'A  Juror. — That  was  in  August  lastl — It  was.  Since  then  my  father  and 
ourselves  lived  together  in  Rathcorreen;  we  often  applied  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
relieving  officer ;  we  were  tired  applying  to  him  every  week  ;  we  used  all  to 
accompany  our  father  to  the  relieving  officer  weekly,  but  he  always  put  us 
off;  the  last  time  we  applied  to  him  was  on  last  Tuesday;  we  brought  him 
letters  from  James  Cuffe,  Esq.,  Creagh,  stating  that  we  were  starving ;  saw  my 
father  hand  one  of  these  letters  to  Thompson,  Mr.  Kelly's  man,  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  on  another  day  we  applied  to  Mr.  Kelly  upon  the  street,  but  he  desired 
us  to  go  to  the  devil  ;  I  am  sure  my  father  died  of  starvation. 

'  Coroner. — What  supported  you  since  you  were  deprived  of  the  relief  1 

'  Witness. —  We  lived  a  long  time  on  the  refuse  of  the  turnips  left  in  the  fields 
by  the  people  ;  after  Christmas  we  were  sent  ten  shillings  by  a  brother  from 
England  ;  after  paying  a  shilling  debt  which  we  owed  we  bought  turnips  for 
the  remainder,  and  lived  on  them  for  some  time ;  for  the  last  two  weeks  we 
lived  on  nettles  and  water  cresses  ;  we  used  to  go  about  begging  in  the  vil- 
lages, but  the  people  were  too  poor,  and  could  not  relieve  us  ;  I  am  positive 
my  father  died  of  want,  as  he  complained  of  no  sickness  but  hunger. 

'Head  constable  MacGrath  examined — Was  on  duty  yesterday,  when  my 
attention  was  called  by  a  woman  named  Walsh ;  it  was  then  about  5  o'clock, 
p.  m. ;  the  deceased  was  then  sitting  upon  one  of  the  steps  of  the  market 
house  greedily  eating  a  little  meal  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  he  appeared  to 
be  very  weak ;  I  went  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the  relieving  officer,  who  returned  with 
me,  and  when  he  saw  the  man  he  directed  that  he  should  be  taken  to  the  poor- 
house ;  the  man  appeared  to  be  a  little  recovered  by  the  meal  which  he  had 
swallowed ;  his  eyes  were  then  open ;  I  know  nothing  more  about  him,  but 
heard  some  time  after  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Conway  had 
attended  him  in  the  street  near  the  church  gate. 

'Bridget  Walsh  sworn — Saw  deceased  sitting  near  her  stall  yesterday;  saw 
some  woman  give  him  a  little  meal,  which  he  eat  very  ravenously ;  he  made 
an  attempt  to  rise,  but  he  fell  into  a  sewer,  from  which  I  had  him  raised.  I 
then  saw  two  men  take  him  away ;  but  he  died  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
where  I  was  in  the  street. 

'Mr.  Kelly,  relieving  officer,  examined — the  coroner  remarking  that  the 
Government  had  given  positive  orders  to  have  the  relieving  officer  examined 
in  all  such  cases. — Knows  the  deceased ;  he  was  on  my  list  last  summer ;  he 
was  in  the  poorhouse  for  some  time  ;  was  then  discharged  ;  was  cut  ofi'  the 
relief  when  a  general  order  came  from  the  commissioners  to  cut  off  all  able- 
bodied  persons  ;  I  was  obliged  to  cut  his  family  also. 

'  Coroner. — Did  he  apply  since  for  relief  to  you  ? 

'  Witness. — To  the  best  of  my  opinion  he  did ;  he  might  have  applied  for 
himself  and  family. 

'  Coroner. — AVhy  did  you  not  give  it ! 

'  Witness.— On  account  of  the  number  that  crowded  about  my  office,  and  the 
crush  and  quarrelling  amongst  themselves ;  I  cannot  attend  all,  and  I  am 
well  aware,  gentlemen,  that  there  will  be  hundreds  of  deaths  by  starvation  in 
this  parish  the  present  summer ;  I  met  deceased  at  the  poorhouse  yesterday  • 
he  gave  me  a  letter  from  James  Cuffe,  Esq.,  stating  that  he  was  surprised  at 


Hamrogue  not  receiving  relief  long  since  as  he  was  starving ;  I  told  Ham- 
rogue I  would  send  him  into  the  workhouse,  when  he  said  he  would  prefer  the 
relief  outside ;  I  then  told  him  I  would  give  him  provisional  relief;  when 
Sergeant  Magrath  called  upon  me  I  went  with  him  ;  I  saw  the  deceased  ;  gave 
him  a  ticket  to  the  poor  house,  and  sent  two  men  with  him ;  one  of  them  soon 
returned  with  word  that  the  man  was  dead ;  that  he  had  died  at  the  church 
gate. 

'The  examination  of  witnesses  having  closed  here,  the  persons  present  with- 
drew from  the  room  until  the  jury  should  have  decided  upon  a  verdict.  In 
about  fifteen  minutes  the  jury  produced  the  following  verdict : — '  We  find  that 
the  deceased,  Tom  Hamrogue,  died  of  starvation,  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the 
relieving  officer,  David  Kelly.' 

'  Immediately  after  the  verdict  being  found  the  coroner  was  called  away  to 
attend  another  inquest,  upon  the  body  of  a  man  who  lay  dead  upon  the  road  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.' 


LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. 

Neioarlc,  Delaware  State,  March  lOth,  1849. 

Mv  DEAR  Emend,  Mk.  Barker, 

I  have  lately  seen  and  read  fifteen  of  your  numbers  called  Thh 
People,  also  several  of  the  Companion  to  the  A  Imanacs,  and  though  at  a  great 
distance  from  you,  I  thought  I  could  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  I  wish 
I  could  express  my  views  and  feelings  on  a  large  number  of  subjects;  but  when 
I  think  of  the  English  Government,  its  fraud  and  cruelty,  its  hateful  and  shame- 
ful class-legislation,  my  feelings  are  unutterable.  It  was  that  ungodly  and  op- 
pressive Government  which  disgusted  me,  and  drove  me  hither,  away  from 
father,  mother,  brother,  si  ster,  aye,  and  dearest  friends.  And  there  are  hundreds 
of  persons  in  this  country,  some  of  which  I  at  times  meet  with,  whose  souls 
were  too  big  to  be  content  in  England :  robbed  of  right,  and  taxed  beyond 
measure,  and  who,  like  myself,  have  forsaken  the  place  of  their  birth ;  the 
folds,  fields,  hills,  and  lanes,  which  from  youth  they  so  revered  and  loved,  to- 
gether with  numerous  friends  and  relations,  whose  voices  are  no  more  heard, 
and  whose  company  is  no  longer  enjoyed. 

My  dear  Sir,  you  are  engaged  in  a  great  work,  and  I  am  thankful  to  see  a 
man  with  your  abilities  so  faithfully  advocating  the  cause  of  the  people.  Your 
People  will  do  more  good,  in  my  opinion,  by  way  of  revealing  the  corruptions 
of  the  English  Government,  and  showing  the  people  their  rights,  than  any 
other  political  paper  I  ever  saw.  I  am  persuaded  that  your  writings  will  prove 
stronger  than  pikes  and  rifles.  I  hate  flattery,  but  I  love  the  truth,  and  know 
that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  flatter  you.  I  am  convinced  that  yon  know  what 
you  are  saying,  and  that  you  know  the  character  and  tendency  of  your  writings 
as  well  as  most  men.  I  see  it  is  now,  as  usual  with  you,  namely,  that  besides  ene- 
mies, you  have  ignorant  and  timid  friends  to  contend  with.  How  foolish  some  of 
your  correspondents  appear,  complainingof  your  hard  words,  yet  never  showing 
them  to  be  false.  Until  such  can  show  that  what  you  have  revealed  about  the 
bare-faced  robbery  of  hereditary  legislation  is  false,  let  them  stand  by  your 
side,  and  raise  their  voices,  and  let  the  tyrants  know  that  their  deeds  of  dark- 
ness are  being  made  known.  If  a  poor  man  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread  to  sat- 
isfy his  hunger,  these  friends  would  never  think  of  rebuking  you  for  calling 
him  a  thief;  but  when  thousands  of  rich  men  are  robbing  millions  who  are 
poor,  you  must  speak  nicely  about  the  matter. 

Dear  Sir,  I  wish  you  well.  I  could  like  you  to  keep  out  of  prison,  both  on 
your  own  account,  your  dear  wife  and  family,  and  the  enslaved  millions  whom 
you  seek  to  redeem.  I  hope  you  will  do  every  thing  but  sacrifice  truth  to 
escape  the  tyrant's  grasp.  There  are  not  such  opportunities  here  of  addressing 
the  people  on  subjects  of  reform  as  in  England,  except  in  the  cities,  the  differ 
ent  villages  being  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other  for  working  men  to 
visit  many  of  them.  A  few  months  since  my  friend  Emsley  and  self  were  in- 
vited to  speak  on  Temperance,  at  a  place  about  four  or  five  miles  from  here, 
and  though  the  night  was  dark,  the  roads  bad,  and  the  neighbourhood  thinly 
populated,  we  had  a  school-house  filled  with  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  were  Quakers,  who  listened  with  attention,  showed  us  every 
respect,  appeared  well  pleased,  and  requested  us  to  go  again. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  the  amount  of  prejudice  there  is  in  this 
country  against  colour,  who  has  not  seen  it.  The  poor  negro  is  despised  by 
both  priest  and  people.  In  this  place  there  are  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
slave-holders ;  they  have  great  Revivals  amongst  them,  but  no  prayers  for  the 
slave.  There  are  four  churches  in  this  little  villiage,  four  preachers,  and 
plenty  of  long-faced  Sunday  religionists ;  but  not  one  word  about  letting  the 
oppressed  go  free.  I  have  heard  them  all  preach,  but  they  all  talk  like  priests, 
about  mystery  and  nonsense  ;  but  not  one  word  about  their  3,000,000  brothers 
in  bondage.  I  have  embraced  every  opportunity,  from  the  first  day  I  landed 
in  this  country,  of  opposing  this  prejudice,  and  have  often  had  to  brave  the 
storm  of  American  hate  in  consequence,  but  I  could  not  be  happy  and  see  the 
poor  negro  oppressed,  and  not  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  abomination.  It  is 
a  great  pity  to  see  so  many  of  our  countrymen  connive  at,  and  take  part  with, 
the  Americans,  in  despising  the  black  people.  I  hardly  ever  meet  with  one  who 
has  been  in  the  country  any  length  of  time,  who  is  not  tainted  with  this  pre- 
judice against  colour.  It  is  quite  common  to  talk  of  Free  States,  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  perfeet  freedgn  fer  coloured  people,    Such  is  the  deep  rooted 


THE  PEOPLE. 


prejudice  in  the  Free  States  against  negro  blood,  that  they  are  robbed  of  self- 
respect,  and  therefore  lack  the  great  prompter  of  mental  acquisition  and  moral 
excellence.  It  is  easy  to  expose  all  the  arguments  which  are  advanced  in 
fevour  of  negro  subordination,  but  it  will  require  a  long  time  to  do  away  with 
prejudice  against  the  freedom  of  the  slave ;  but  so  earnestly  have  I  plead  for  negro 
rights,  that  many  have  given  up  their  former  positions,  and  are  maintaining 
less  severe  ones.  There  are  some  great  men  in  this  country,  and  they  are  all 
needed,  for  there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  In  the  east  and  north  there  are 
great  minds,  from  whose  lips  and  pens  truth  shall  issue  forth,  and  chase  this 
great  sin  from  Little  Delaware  to  the  remotest  spot  in  Louisiana,  and  shall 
break  the  last  chain  which  binds  the  Negro. 

I  wrote  to  Theodore  Parker  some  time  since,  and  got  a  kind  reply  and  a 
germon,  which  he  had  just  published,  on  the  Mexican  War.  He  wished  me  to 
see  Dr.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia ;  I  did  so,  a  few  months  since ;  he  is  a  gi-eat 
man,  a  Unitarian  minister,  but  called  an  Infidel. 

Working  people  here  are  much  better  off  than  in  England  :  more  independ- 
ent and  respected.  I  am  sorting  wool,  and  have  been  nine  months,  but  I  have 
not  had  constant  work ;  when  I  have  work  I  can  do  vrell.  For  four  months 
last  summer  I  earned  about  thirty  shillings  per  week,  but  my  wife  has  been 
very  sick  this  winter,  and  is  very  bad  at  present;  and  though  she  likes  the 
country,  and  knows  we  can  do  better  here  than  in  England,  yet  the  finest  pros- 
pects and  richest  country  are  barren  and  joyless  to  such  as  are  deprived  of 
health.  On  this  account  she  appears  to  be  fully  bent  on  returning  to  England 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  at  present  she  is  too  weak  to  cross  the  sea.  For  my 
part,  though  I  love  this  country,  and  feel  myself  respected  and  free,  yet  I  had 
rather  live  with  my  wife  in  England,  than  without  her  in  America.  'So 
Country  on  earth,  I  imagine,  would  satisfy  me  without  my  wife. 

I  sent  you  a  tract  on  th«  Cun'ency  Question ;  I  dont  know  what  you  think  of 
it.    I  think  it  an  important  subject. 

Yours,  in  love, 

Joseph  Lawson. 

P.  8.  1  have  sent  several  letters  to  your  brother  Samuel,  but  cannot  get  an 
answer. 


Mb.  fiABEBii, — Sir. — Your  bi^ertion  of  a  former  letter  in  No.  40  of  the  People  encourages 
me  to  Bend  the  enclosed,  receiyed  by  one  of  my  shopmatee,  (at  the  Airedale  foundry,  Hunelet 
lane,  Leeds,)  who  has  kindly  given  hia  consent  for  me  to  hand  it  to  you  for  publication,  if  you 
think  proper.  I  have  sent  a  stamp  for  its  return,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  put  you  to  any  expense, 
or  at  leaat  as  little  as  possible,  in  communicating  information  to  those  who,  tired  of  misrule  in 
Epgluid,  are  anxious  to  make  America  the  land  of  their  adoption. — Voure,  &c., 

Thus.  Bulmbb,  a  lover  of  the  '  PEorLfi.' 
8,  Boynton  Street,  Quarry  Hill,  Leeds. 

F.  S.  The  writer's  name  is  Thomas  Marshall,  not  'J.'  as  given  in  People  No.  40. 
Philadelphia,  Ajiril  let,  1849. 
Mr  DEAR  Friend, 

I  seize  an  hour  of  leisure  to  drop  you  a  few  lines,  which 
I  do  with  pleasure,  not  only  because  in  doing  it  I  hope  to  oblige  my  friend, 
but  also  because  I  have  a  good  account  to  give.  /  am  happy  to  say  that 
40  far  1  have  had  good  success,  and  that  I  am  now  in  a  fair  way  for  doing 
well.  I  have  been  working  at  a  planing  machine  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  like 
my  situation  very  well.  The  firm  is  Messrs.  Merrick  &  Towne's,  general 
machinists.  The  work  is  chiefly  marine  engines.  I  am  told  it  is  one  of  the 
steadiest  places  in  the  city,  so  that  I  consider  myself  settled  for  a  while. 
My  wages  are  not  yet  settled,  as  it  is  customary  here  for  men  to  work  two  or 
three  weeks  on  trial ;  meanwhile  a  dollar  per  day  is  paid  on  account.  I  dont 
know  but  my  wages  may  be  64  or  7  dollars  per  week,  (dollar  48.  2d.  English.) 
The  wages  of  machinists  (the  common  name  for  turners,  fitters,  &c.)  are 
about  8  dollars  per  week.  The  days  are  same  length  as  in  England,  but  dif- 
ferently divided.  We  begin  work  at  seven  a.  m.,  work  till  twelve,  begin  again 
at  one  p.  m.,  and  work  till  six.  We  get  breakfast  before  we  go  to  work,  and 
tea  when  we  return  from  it,  having  only  three  meals  per  day.  I  think  this 
plan  better  than  the  English  one.  I  never  was  heartier  or  had  better  health 
in  my  life.  I  am  always  ready  for  my  meals  when  the  time  comes,  and  have 
always  abundance  of  good  substantial  food  set  before  me.  I  was  hard  put  to 
it  at  first  to  keep  pace  at  tablej  but  I  have  got  my  Yankee  teeth  now,  and 
sometimes  rise  first.  There  is  no  sitting  still  at  table,  and  very  little  t-tlking, 
to  say  nothing  of  reading.  I  have  never  seen  alcoholic  drinks  at  table  :  water 
is  the  general  beverage ;  sometimes  tea  or  coffee  is  served. 

My  impression  with  reference  to  the  general  character  of  the  people  is,  that 
they  are  ultra-independent.  Every  one  seems  to  consider  himself  quite  as 
good  as  his  neighbour,  and  there  is  no  crouching  nor  taking  off  hats.  The 
masters  are  often  their  own  foremen  or  bookkeepers,  and  many  of  them  work 
at  the  business.  The  word  master  has  no  place  in  the  American  vocabulary. 
When  you  are  seeking  work,  you  make  the  best  of  your  way  into  the  premises, 
and  ask  the  first  man  you  come  near  which  is  the  '  boss,"  or  if  the  place  is 
large,  you  may  ask  where  he  is.  He  points  him  out,  and  you  make  up  to  him 
at  business  pace,  and  unceremoniously  ask  if  he  is  in  want  of  hands.  The 
answer  will  be,  '  Well,  I  guess  not,  just  now.'  He  will  then  ask  you  what  you 
have  been  used  to,  and  perhaps  ask  you  if  you  have  been  to  such  a  place,  and 
tell  you  you  may  stand  a  chance  at  such  another.  The  Yankees  are  rather  shy 
with  '  greenhorns,'  as  they  call  newly-arrived  foreigners,  and  especially  shy 
■with  Englishmen.    I  have  been  told  that  the  '  bosses'  prefer  Englii^  work- 


men, which  will  perhaps  account  for  the  shyness  of  the  men.  However,  this 
shyness  does  not  last  long ;  for  when  an  Englishman  has  got  a  narrow-brim- 
med hat,  a  pair  of  Chinese  boots,  turned  up  at  the  toes  like  a  skate,  a  silver 
watch-guard,  &c.,  and  learnt  to  interlard  his  speech  pretty  well  with  such 
phrases  as  '  I  guess,'  '  pretty  well,'  '  pretty  considerably,'  &c.  ic,  he  is  con- 
sidered naturalized,  and  passes  for  a  Yankee. 

Dress  is  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance.  No  matter  what  or  who  yoti  may 
be,  unless  yon  dress  well  you  are  no  Yankee.  It  is  folly  to  buy  a  lot  of  clothes 
to  bring  to  America,  for  till  you  have  worn  them  out,  or  cast  them  aside,  you 
are  in  a  strange  land.  I  have  only  seen  one  fustian  or  moleskin  jacket  beside 
my  own  since  I  came  to  America,  and  'I  guess'  it  was  a  'greenhorn'  like 
myself  that  wore  it.  Fashion  has  more  iDfluence  than  Congress.  Clothes  and 
rent  are  higher,  and  food  lower  than  with  yon  :  so  that  taking  all  together,  I 
believe  expenses  here  are  about  the  same.  I  pay  2^  dollars  for  board  and 
washing,  and  have  every  thing  to  my  mind. 

Tell  my  brother  William  that  I  have  been  informed  that  brickmakers  make 
14  dollars  per  day  of  seven  or  eight  hours  in  summer ;  but  for  four  months 
in  winter  there  is  nothing  to  do.  Shoemakers  can  make  about  1  dollar,  or  IJ, 
but  '  cobbler  Monday '  often  lasts  till  Wednesday.  Labourers  get  5  to  6  dollars 
per  week.  I  speak  all  this  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinitt.  Of  course,  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  country  wages  are  much  higher.  At  California  you 
can  get  three  or  four  times  as  much.  People  are  going  thither  from  this 
quarter  by  hundreds.  But  I  think  I  shall  stay  till  I  can  take  my  wife  with 
me.  How  much  longer  I  may  stay  I  cannot  tell.  Give  my  regards  to  all 
inquiring  friends,  and  if  they  want  mj  opinion  about  coming  to  America, 
tell  them  that  I  am  far  from  regretting  that  I  have  come,  but  that  nobody 
gets  a  living  here  without  working  for  it ;  and  he  that  sets  off  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  di£Bculties,  and  have  a  friend  either  in  his  port  or  in  his  pocket. 
Thus  prepared,  a  steady  industrious  man  has  a  far  better  chance  of  doing  well 
in  America  than  in  England. 

My  love  to  my  dear  wife,  father,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sistere. 

I  remain  your  grateful  friend, 

Thohas  Mabsball. 

P.  S.  Please  write  soon,  and  send  word  if  my  brother  John  has  been 
heard  of. 


April  22nd,  1849. 

Eespeoied  Friend, 

I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  the  following.  Should  your 
numerous  engagements  allow  you  time  to  answer  it,  I  shall  be  obliged ;  if  not, 
I  will  rest  content,  knowing  that  it  will  be  for  want  of  time,  and  not  for  want 
of  a  disposition. 

I  am  intending  leaving  this  country,  and  starting  for  the  ITnitcd  States  of 
America,  in  about  a  month.  I  intend  going  to  Liverpool,  according  to  your 
directions,  and  taking  one  of  Mr.  Tapscott's  liners  to  !NewYork, — from  thenoe 
to  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Erie,  landing  in  the  State  of  Ohio  at  Cleveland, 
■ — from  thence  as  prospects  may  offer.  I  am  a  clog  and  shoe  maker  to  business ; 
I  likewise  am  a  last  maker,  and  can  do  a  little  in  the  agricultural  way.  I  am 
prepared  to  work  at  anything  that  may  offer,  and  belter  my  condition  as 
things  may  allow.  I  am  likewise  possessed  of  a  little  capital ;  but  as  I  should 
prefer  seeing  the  State  before  buying  land,  I  will  either  work  at  my  own 
business,  or  anything  else  for  awhile.  My  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  three 
small  children.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  have  not  come  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  I  would  feel  obliged  for  your  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  advice. 
What  I  refer  to  is,  the  taking  out  of  certain  goods,  such  as  fine  woollen  cloth, 
silks,  and  some  kinds  of  hardware  and  cutlery.  I  sometimes  think  if  I  were 
to  lay  out  on2  hundred  pounds  in  these  articles,  and  travel  with  them  for  sale 
in  the  State,  it  would  both  enable  me  to  realize  a  profit,  and  to  suit  myself 
better  with  a  location  on  the  land.  But  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  duty  charged  on  such  goods  in  the  American  tariff,  or  whether  it  requires  a 
license  to  travel  with  them  there.  If  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  favour  me 
with  your  opinion,  as  to  whether  (if  you  were  in  my  situation,)  you  would 
think  it  best  to  take  the  goods  or  the  money,  I  will  feel  obliged.  And  if  you 
know  anything  respecting  the  duty,  please  say  at  the  same  time. 

I  will  enclose  in  this  letter  a  stamp,  for  which  please  send  me  a  card. 

I  think  the  emigratory  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  active 
part  you  have  taken  in  giving  suitable  information  respecting  the  United 
States.  Undoubtedly  some  will  blame  you  for  so  doing;  but,  for  my.self,  I 
beg  that  you  will  accept  my  best  thanks,  as  I  consider  your  proceedings  in 
this  respect  a  great  benefit  to  thousands  of  individuals  and  families  who 
are  intending  to  try  to  better  their  condition  by  going  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  I  am  yours,  very  respectfully. 

To  Mr.  J.  Barker.  A.  B. 

ANSWER. 

WorUeif,  near  Leeds,  April  27th,  1849. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

I  enclose  you  a  card.  But  before  you  go  to  Liverpool,  you  should 
write  to  Messrs.  'Tapscott  and  Co.,  and  learn,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact 
time  when  the  vessel  in  which  you  wish  to  go  will  sail.  I  find  that  they 
seldom  or  never  sail  the  exact  time  they  are  announced  in  the  advertisement. 
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The  advertisement  must  be  understood  as  simply  stating  the  time  when  it  ig 
intended  the  vessel  should  start  if  all  goes  right.  But  vessels  do  not  always 
arrive  from  America  at  the  time  they  are  expected.  And  if  they  be  a  number 
of  days  later  in  arrival,  they  will  frequently  be  a  number  of  days  later  in 
returning.  Intending  emigrants,  therefore,  must  prepare  for  this,  or  they 
will  have  to  spend  more  time  in  Liverpool  than  will  be  either  pleasant  or  con- 
Tenient.  The  expense  of  slaying  in  Liverpool  a  few  days  will  not  be  so  great, 
if  they  go  to  the  house  recommended  on  the  card.  Still,  it  is  far  from  pleasant 
for  people  to  have  to  spend  a  number  of  days  more  than  they  expected,  in 
Liverpool. 

My  conviction  is,  that  unless  something  very  unusual  should  take  place, 
you  will  be  likely  to  do  well  in  America.  I  am  glad  you  have  fixed  to  mate 
your  way  at  once  towards  the  State  of  Ohio.  You  will  see  from  my  brother 
Samuel's  letter,  in  number  49  of  the  People,  that  work  can  always  be  had  in 
that  State.  That  employers,  in  fact,  are  scarcely  ever  able  to  get  a  sufficient 
supply  of  workmen.  In  your  business  as  a  shoemaker,  you  might  find  work 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  but  in  Ohio,  you  have  every  pros- 
pect of  securing  employment  that  you  could  wish,  and  especially  as  you  can 
do  a  little  in  agriculture,  and  are  prepared  to  work  at  anything  that  may 
offer. 

As  to  taking  goods.  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  take  with  you  a  quantity 
of  fine  woollen  cloth,  as  well  as  a  little  hardware  and  cutlery.  As  to  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  a  quantity  of  silks,  I  cannot  particularly  speak.  One  of  my 
correspondents  said  something  about  taking  nice  silk  shawls,  &c.,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  but  I  do  not  remember  his  exact  words.  You  will  find  the  letter 
in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  People. 

As  to  duty,  it  is  probable  that  you  would  be  allowed  to  introduce  the 
goods  yon  speak  of,  without  duty.  The  American  Custom  House  Officers  are 
very  lenient,  I  am  told,  with  parties  who  are  intending  to  settle  in  the 
country.  All  my  brothers  took  with  them  a  tolerable  quantity  of  cloth, 
and  all  of  them  were  allowed  to  take  in  what  they  had,  duty  free.  And  I  be- 
lieve they  found  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  cloth,  when  they  got  a  good  way 
into  the  country,  for  nearly  twice  what  it  cost  them  in  England.  Fifty 
pounds  worth  of  fine  cloth  takes  up  very  little  room.  Silks  take  up  less 
room  still.  And  cutlery  does  not  take  up  much.  The  authorities  would  con- 
sider you  entitled  to  take  with  you  a  tolerable  quantity  of  cloth,  &c.,  for  your 
own  service.  I  must  not  be  understood  as  speaking  positively  on  this  point; 
but  only  as  giving  you  the  best  information  in  my  power.  You  will  not, 
therefore,  make  me  answerable  for  any  mishap  that  may  possibly  befall  you  in 
taking  along  with  you  a  little  fine  cloth,  &e.  I  cannot  be  answerable  for  any- 
thing. I  give  you  the  best  information  in  my  power,  and  there  I  leave  the 
matter.  Only  it  is  a  fact,  that  each  of  my  brothers  took  with  them,  perhaps 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  pounds  worth  of  cloth,  and  they  were  all  alIowec^to  take 
it  into  the  country,  without  duty.  The  duty  on  cloth  is  thirty-five  per  cent. 
You  would  therefore  have  to  fix  the  value  of  the  price  of  the  cloth  according 
to  the  money  you  had  paid  for  it,  and  they  would  charge  it  accordingly. 
Cloth  for  which  you  gave  nine  shillings,  they  would  charge  three  shillings 
duty.  That  is,  if  they  charged  any  duty  at  all.  If  I  was  in  your  situation,  I 
should  take  a  quantity  of  goods  along  with  me. 

Yours  respectfully,  Joseph  Barker. 

The  Newspapers. — The  Leeds  Times  still  pursues  its  course  most  man- 
fully. It  advocates  every  measure  of  reform,  by  whatever  party  proposed  ; 
but  still  contends  that  nothing  will  secure  prosperity  and  peace  to  the 
country,  but  a  thorough  reform  of  parliament.  '  It  is  both  the  duty  and  the 
policy  of  radical  reformers,'  says  this  excellent  paper,  '  to  countenance  and 
assist  every  movement  directed  against  the  abuses  of  the  State.  But  there  is 
no  denying,  that  until  our  machinery  of  legislation  be  reconstructed,  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  reforms  which  the  state  of  the  country  requires.  The  law 
FACTORY  of  St.  Stephens,'  adds  this  paper,  'must  be  refitted,  and  workmen,  as 
well  as  managers,  of  another  and  of  a  very  superior  description,  must  be  em- 
ployed. The  recent  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  tend  to  excite 
the  connction,  where  it  has  not  hitherto  been  created,  and  to  strengthen  it 
where  it  already  exists,  that  parliament  must  be  radically  and  organically 
reformed.  How  can  we  expect  a  house  with  a  majority  returned  by  the 
privileged  orders, — a  majority  holding  their  seats  at  the  will  of  the  aristocrats, 
to  vote  for  measures  of  retrenchment  which  would  diminish  the  emoluments 
and  lessen  the  influence  of  those  aristocrats  ?  Or  how  can  we  expect  an  assem- 
bly in  which  military  and  naval  officers  swarm,  to  consent  to  projects  which 
would  deprive  these  men  of  their  ignoble  calling.' 

The  reformers  of  Yorkshire  should  encourage  The  Leeds  Times,  by  taking 
it  in  preference  to  the  Mercury  and  other  papers.  The  reformers  through  the 
country  should  use  their  influence  to  lessen  the  circulation  of  papers  that 
neglect  or  oppose  the  interests  of  the  people ;  and  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  such  papers  as  boldly  plead  their  cause. 


ISSiAsn. — Mr.  Banks  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night 
last,  that  a  friend  of  his,  in  a  letter  which  he  had  lately  received,  states,  that 
while  taking  a  ride  in  his  car,  he  passed  no  less  than  five  men  who  lay  dead 
or  dying  of  starvation  on  the  public  road.  They  were  on  their  way,  it  seems, 
to  the  poor  house,  but  had  been  unable  to  reach  it. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  C,  Almondbury,  says,  while  reading  in  No.  40  of  The  People,  the 
article  entitled,  Are  the  working  classes  prepared  for  the  Sufirage'!  a  few 
questions  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  which  ha  wishes  me  to  answer 
I  shall  comply  with  his  request. 

First,  Who  are  the  greatest  supporters  of  the  Church  in  country  villages? 
I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  nearly  the  whole  of  those  electors  who  at  present 
return  a  majority  of  the  members  of  parliament,  are  bound  by  their  aristo- 
cratic landlords  to  support  the  established  church.  So  that  if  Universal  Suf- 
frage should  enfranchise  considerable  numbers  of  people  in  country  village* 
that  are  supporters  of  the  aristocratic  church,  it  could  not  make  matters 
worse  with  respect  to  the  church  question  than  they  are  at  present.  I  observe, 
secondly,  that  Universal  Suft'rage  would  enfranchise  millions,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland,  who  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  abolish  etate- 
churohism  altogether.  Seven-eighths  of  the  Irish  would  be  on  our  side  against 
state-churchism,  and  one  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  English  would  be  the 
same. 

J.  C.  asks,  secondly,  '  Who  are  the  parties  that  teach  in  Schools  belonging 
to  the  established  church  !  I  answer,  first,  that  the  electors  who  at  present 
return  the  ruling  majority  to  the  house  of  commons,  are  the  slaves,  both  of 
the  government  priests,  and  their  aristocratic  landlords.  So  that  tjniversal 
Suffrage  could  never  make  things  worse  in  this  respect  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. _  I  answer,  secondly,  that  Universal  Suffrage  would  both  enfranchise  vast 
multitudes  of  free  and  independent  minds,  and  tend  to  annihilate  the  tyranny 
of  church  priests  and  aristocrats,  both  in  agricultural  boroughs  and  counties, 
and  in  country  villages  too. 

J.  C.  asks,  thirdly,  'To  whom  do  the  children  belong  that  attend  the 
schools  belonging  to  the  established  church,  and  who  are  the  parties  that 
attend  as  singers,  &c.  at  the  established  church  i. '  I  answer,  they  are  fre- 
quently parties  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  But  as  I  have  said,  the 
parties  who  at  present  elect  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  are,  to  an 
individual,  under  the  control  of  government  priests  and  aristocratic  landlords. 
So  that  if  all  the  working  people  in  the  kingdom  were  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment church  and  to  Tory  rule,  Universal  Suflfrage  could  not  make  the  slate  of 
things  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people.both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  hate  both  the  tyranny  of  the 
state  church  priests,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocratic  landlords.  The  great 
majority  of  the  working  people  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  would 
therefore,  if  they  had  the  suffrage,  unite  to  annihilate  priestly  and  aristocratic 
tyranny. 

I  am  obliged  to  E.  Price  for  his  lines.  He  does  right  to  exercise  his  talents. 
But  he  must  calculate  on  exercising  them  a  length  of  time  before  his  poetical 
compositions  will  be  perfect  enough  to  appear  before  the  public.  I  am  glad  to 
receive  such  communications  as  his,  provided  I  am  left  quite  free  to  dispose  of 
them  as  to  me  may  seem  best. 

A  friend  asks,  if  a  man  be  desirous  of  going  to  America  after  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  has  no  money,  nor  any  property  to  dispose  of  to 
make  him  money  to  go  with,  what  plan  do  I  think  would  be  best  for  him  to 
take?  I  answer,  I  really  cannot  say.  It  will  depend  on  the  man's  situation. 
If  he  can  beg  sufficient  money,  or  borrow  sufficient  money,  of  parties  who  are 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  it,  it  will  be  the  best  plan,  perhaps.  If  my 
friend  has  money  to  take  him  over  the  sea,  and  refers,  in  his  question,  to 
additional  money,  it  might  be  best  for  him  to  go  at  once  to  New  York,  and 
then  beg  his  way  to  the  place  at  which  he  wishes  to  be. 

To  T.  M.,  BiRMixGHAM. — The  land  to  which  my  brother  refers,  as  being 
purchaseable  at  one  pound  an  acre  and  upwards,  is  land  that  has  been  partially 
cultivated; — land  on  which  houses  or  other  buildings  have  been  erected.  It 
is  best,  in  my  judgment,  where  parties  can  do  it,  to  purchase  such  land.  To 
have  to  go  and  begin  to  cultivate  land  that  is  wholly  uncultivated,  is  attended 
with  many  disadvantages  and  trials.  Emigrants  should  in  all  cases,  either  go 
and  get  work  for  a  while,  and  take  and  cultivate  a  little  land  at  the  same  lime ; 
or  save  money  sufficient  to  live  upon  for  a  year  or  so,  while  they  bring  their 
land  into  cultivation.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  cleared,  fenced,  and 
partially  cultivated  land  may  be  bought  exceedingly  cheap.  This  is  plain 
from  my  brother  John's  letter  in  the  People. 

J.  N.,  HE_TON-le-HoLE,  informs  me,  that  the  practice  of  gathering  Easter 
Dues  is  still  carried  on  in  the  colliery  districts,  and  that  if  a  man  refuses  to 
pay  the  demands  of  the  State  priests,  he  is  immediately  pounced  upon  by 
the  priest,  who  happens  to  be  also  the  magistrate,  and  abused  most  shame- 
fully. His  refusal  to  pay  the  State  priest,  is  attributed  to  his  ignorance,  or 
something  worse.  J.  N.  thinks  that  the  State  priests  have  no  great  amount  of 
knowledge  to  boast  of  He  thinks  that  the  miner,  whom  the  priest  denounces 
as  ignorant,  can  see  through  the  pretensions  of  priestcraft,  and  discover  the 
ravenous  wolf  under  the  tame  sheep's  clothing. 

J.  N.  asks  whether  the  priests  can  put  men  to  trouble  or  expense  for  refiuh 
ing  to  pay  their  demands  !  They  can  :  especially  when  they  themselves  Mr* 
the  magistrates ;  the  judges  in  their  own  case. 

To  T,  B. — I  expect  that  Messrs  Tapsoott  will  at  least  grant  fares  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  any  other  estsbliahmeat.    If  any  of  my  irieuda  should  find  VuA  they 
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charge  more  than  other  establishments,  I  hope  they  will  write  and  inform  me. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  intending  emigrants,  when  they  write  to  Messrs.  Tap- 
gcott,  to  name  the  ship  they  wish  to  go  by,  and  to  send  a  deposit  with  as  little 
delay  as  possiible.  When  they  have  thus  engaged  a  berth  at  a  certain  fare, 
they  will  have  reason  to  complain,  if  any  extra  charge  be  made  upon  them. 

John  Hay  writes  to  say,  that  on  going  to  Liverpool  with  his  two  sons,  ex- 
pecting to  sail  by  the  Kappahannock,  Captain  Gushing,  on  the  Slst  of  April, 
there  was  no  such  ship  to  be  found.  I  publish  this  that  my  friends  may  be  on 
their  guard,  and  not  go  to  Liverpool  till  they  have  received  particular  informa- 
tion from  Messrs.  Tapscott  and  Co.  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  state,  that  there  are  persons  in  Liverpool  who  will  tell  you,  if  you 
ask  them  respecting  any  particular  ship  or  line  of  ships,  that  there  are  no  such 
ships  in  existence,  on  purpose  to  get  you  to  some  other  oiEce,  and  thus  make 
money  of  you. 

John  Hay  does  not  state  to  what  places  he  went,  or  into  what  hands  he 
fell.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  misled.  Perhaps  he  will  favour  me 
with  a  line,  giving  me  particulars.  But  however  the  matter  may  be,  I  have 
cleared  myself  by  giving  my  readers  the  truest  and  fullest  information  in  my 
power. 

To  J.  C,  BtiEV. — I  have  never  seen  a  paragraph  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
or  Examiner  respecting  one  Saunders,  land  agent,  of  London,  being  appre- 
hended on  a  charge  of  neglecting  his  family.  Besides,  if  a  person  of  that  name 
and  profession  was  apprehended,  it  might  not  be  the  individual  whom  J.  C. 
supposes  it  to  be.  I  never  like  to  publish  anything  respecting  any  party,  but 
what  I  know  to  be  true. 

Does  any  one  want  a  Double  Bass  violin  1 

I  have  received  a  long  letter  from  William  Stevenson,  Burslem,  in  reply  to 
what  W.  Evans  says  with  respect  to  John  Green's  letter.  It  seems  that  W. 
Evans,  true  to  his  character,  instead  of  grappling  with  facts,  calls  John  Green 
foul  names,  and  uses  other  kinds  of  abusive  language. 

W.  Evans  does  not  presume  to  deny,  it  seems,  that  he  gave  a  ticket  in  the 
name  of  W.  Jones,  for  a  passage  to  New  Orleans  in  a  vessel  named  the  Empire 
Queen,  advertised  in  his  Examiner  to  sail  on  the  10th  of  February, — that  at 
the  time  he  gave  the  ticket,  he  received  one  pound  as  a  deposit  on  the  passage 
money,  telling  the  person  who  procured  the  ticket,  that  by  presenting  it  at 
Taylor  Crook's  offices,  and  paying  the  remainder  of  the  money,  all  would  be 
right.  Yet  it  appears  that  there  was  no  such  ship  as  the '  Empire  Queen'  to 
be  found.  That  every  statement  of  W.  Evans  was  false.  Such  matters  as  these 
are  not  to  be  answered  by  calling  John  Green  bad  names.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  published  W.  Stevenson's  letter  at  length  ;  but  I  have  not  room. 
But  W.  Evans'  readers,  as  well  as  our  own,  have  begun  to  see  through  W. 
Evans'  character. 

W.  EvANs-E.  Mountford  writes  to  state,  that  the  sum  six  pounds  nine  shillings 
for  one  journey,  should  be  six  pounds  one  shilling  for  two  journeys.  One  of  these 
journeys  was  to  prepare  for  the  land  officers'  passage,  &c.,  the  other  was  to  see 
them  start.  Six  pounds  one  shilling  was  enough  to  go  five  or  six  such  jour- 
nies,  says  E.  Mountford,  and  he  adds,  that  he  speaks  from  experience,  as  he 
has  been  such  journeys,  and  staid  repeatedly,  a  week  at  a  time.  E.  M.  states, 
that  it  is  perfectly  correct,  that  W.  Evans  lived  on  the  land  officers. 

To  J.  Fox,  Kirkstall  Eoad. — I  believe  the  work  from  which  I  extracted  so 
largely  under  the  head  of  '  A  Picture  of  Hereditary  Royalty  and  Aristocracy,' 
is  out  of  print.  The  price,  when  the  work  was  in  print,  would  be  about  18s.,  I 
believe.  But  I  gave  the  substance  of  the  work  in  the  People.  That  is  to  say,  I 
gave  all  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  any  considerable  importance.  And  I  put 
the  matter  in  a  much  more  intelligible  form  than  that  in  which  it  was  put  in 
the  work  itself  I  made  things  plainer.  Many  things  that  I  published  from 
the  work  would  not  have  been  understood  by  many  of  my  readers,  if  I  had 
put  them  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  original  work. 
No  one,  therefore,  that  has  the  People,  need  be  anxious  about  possessing  the 
original  work.  I  gave,  for  about  sixpence,  what  would  probably  have  cost  in 
its  original  form  16s.  or  188. 

To  Mk.  Robinson. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  No.  146  of  the  '  Seasoner.'  I 
am  sorry  that  G.  J.  Holyoake  gets  no  better.  Yet  he  seems  to  speak  fairly 
and  honestly  of  other  people.  Of  me,  he  manifestly  speaks  in  spleen  or 
malice.  He  cannot  even  pay  common  respect  to  truth  when  speaking  of 
matters  pertaining  to  me.  His  statements  respecting  me  in  number  lid  of 
the  Beasoner  are  as  false  as  they  Well  can  be.  And  he  must  have  known  them 
to  be  false  when  he  uttered  them,  unless  his  malice  spoke  at  random.  For 
instance ;  he  says,  '  the  subject  of  0.  S.  Fowler's  pamphlet  on  Amativeness, 
is  the  one  which  Mr.  Owen,  and  his  son.  Dale  Owen,  have  both, — the  one  in 
principle,  the  other  in  detail, — drawn  attention  to ;  and  for  doing  which, 
Mr.  Barker  once  poured  out  on  their  heads  the  seven  phials  of  evangelical 
Billingsgate  ! '  Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  subject  of  Fowler's  work  on 
Amativeness  is  not  the  subject  to  which  Mr.  Owen  and  his  son  Dale  Owen,  have 
drawn  attention.  The  object  of  Dale  Owen's  work  was,  to  teach  men  how 
they  might  indulge  themselves  with  the  opposite  sex  without  becoming 
parents :  whereas  one  great  object  of  Fowler's  work  is  to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  if  it  tvere 
possible,  it  would  be  criminal  and  murderous  to  attempt  it.  It  is  impossible 
for  two  works  to  be  more  opposite,  either  in  the  principles  which  they  incul- 
cate, or  the  objects  which  they  seek  to  accomplish,  than  the  work  of  0.  S, 


Fowler  on  Amativeness,  and  the  work  of  E.  Dale  Owen.  The  object  of  Eobert 
Owen's  work,  entitled  '  Tlie  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World'  bo  far  as  that 
work  refers  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  the  object  of  his  '  Ten  Lectures 
on  Marriage,'  is  to  encourage  and  to  inculcate  unrestricted  indulgence.  The 
doctrine  of  Eobert  Owen  is,  that  to  prevent  the  union  of  beings,  when  they 
feel  within  themselves  an  inclination  to  unite,  is  an  unpardonable  offence,  or 
an  unnatural  crime ;  and  that  it  is  unnatural  and  criminal  to  attempt  to 
limit  men,  either  to  one  wife,  as  the  law  of  Christianity  does,  or  to  a  number 
of  wives,  as  the  Mahometan  law  does,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  enlarge  on  Eobert  Owen's  doctrine  on  this  subject.  I  have  stated  it  fairly 
and  fully  in  my  tract  entitled,  '  The  abominations  of  Infidel  Socialism  ex- 
posed,' as  well  as  in  some  of  my  other  writings  on  Socialism.  Now  the  object 
of  0,  S.  Fowler  is  te  inculcate  strict  temperance,  or  self-restraint,  with  respect 
to  sexual  indulgence.  It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore, — it  is,  in  fact,  not  pos- 
sible at  all,  that  any  works  should  be  more  opposite  to  each  other  in  princi- 
ple, in  objects,  and  in  tendency,  than  the  wi-itings  of  Eobert  Owen  and  his 
son.  Dale  Owen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  writings  of  0.  S.  Fowler  on  Amative 
ness,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand.  And  G.  J.  Holyoake  I  say,  would  have  known 
this,  if  he  had  read  these  writings.  And  if  he  has  spoken  without  having 
read  them,  he  has  proved  himself  guilty  both  of  malice  against  me,  and  of  a 
want  of  regard  to  tnath. 

I  may  add,  that  I  never  poured  out  on  the  heads  of  Robert  Owen  and  his 
son.  Dale  Owen,  any  phials  of  Billingsgate  at  all,  for  writing  on  any  subject. 
I  spoke  of  the  writings  of  both  of  them  in  the  language  of  strictest  truth. 

Again,  G.  J.  Holyoake  states,  '  that  I  have  reprinted  a  pamphlet  in  which 
HoUick  is  quoted  as  an  authority.'  I  answer,  this  may  be  true ;  but  I  am 
very  much  mistaken  if  it  is.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  the 
name  of  Hollick,  or  of  ever  having  met  with  a  quotation  as  from  Hollick  in  the 
writings  of  Fowler.  AVho  Hollick  was,  I  confess  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  met  with  his  name  before.  But  supposing  I  had 
reprinted  a  pamphlet  in  which  Hollick  was  quoted  as  an  authority,  what  then  ? 
May  not  the  basest  wretch  that  ever  lived  be  quoted  as  an  authority  in  one  of 
the  best  and  purest  books  that  ever  was  written  1  The  vilest  work  that  was 
ever  published  may  be  quoted  as  an  authority  on  some  points,  in  a  work  of 
the  highest  order,  and  of  the  purest  imaginable  character. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  gentle  and  forbearing  manner  in  which  I  have  so  long 
treated  G.  J.  Holyoake,  would  have  cured  him  of  his  malice  and  injustice.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  relinquish  such  hopes.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  he  is 
incurable. 

Mr.  Holyoake  has  repeatedtly  referred  to  a  passage  in  No.  32  of  the  People, 
in  which  I  explain,  to  some  extent,  Eobert  Owen's  views  on  the  formation  of 
character,  and  point  out  an  inconsistency  in  those  views,  stating  that  I  do  not 
understand  Eobert  Owen's  principles.  Now  if  G.  J.  Holyoake  had  been  can- 
did, he  would  have  seen  at  once,  that  in  the  passage  referred  to  I  use  the  words, 
j!0(j(nders(o'«d,  in  the  sense  of  not  perceiving  the  consistency  o^ '&.  Owen's  prin- 
ciples. Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  use  the  word  understand 
in  this  sense.  A  man  makes  statements  which  appear  to  be  quite  incompati- 
ble ;  a  person,  who  perfectly  understands  each  separate  statement,  and  who  is 
able  to  explain  each  separate  statement,  will  frequently  add,  in  view  of  an 
apparent  inconsistency,  '  I  do  not  understand  the  speaker's  views :'  simply 
meaning,  '  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  reconcile  these  opposite  statements ;'  or, 
'  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  be  able  to  make  his  assertions  good.'  That  7  nse 
the  word  in  this  sense,  must  be  plain  to  any  one  of  common  understanding 
and  candour  who  reads  the  pas.sage. 

Besides,  the  idea  that  I  should  first  explain  to  my  readers  a  man's  opinions, 
and  then  declare  that  I  did  not  know  what  those  opinions  were  ;  and  then, 
having  just  said  that,  begin  to  explain  them  still  further,  is  monstrous.  Even 
G.  J.  Holyoake  could  hardly  think  me  so  foolish  as  that.  For  G.  J.  H.  to 
make  nse  of  such  passages  for  the  purpose  of  making  unfavourable  impres- 
sions respecting  me  on  his  readers,  is  mean,  is  contemptible,  as  well  as  unjust 
and  deceitful. 

I  say  I  am  sorry  that  G.  J.  Holyoake  should  act  so  unworthily  towards  me 
and  my  writings.  Still,  after  having  given  him  this  plain  and  faithful  rebuke, 
I  will  try  him  again.  A  man  that  can  act  so  fairly  towards  most  others,  and 
that  can  write  so  calmly  and  candidly  on  many  important  subjects,  must  have 
something  good  in  him ;  and  the  good  that  is  in  him  may  perhaps  bo  far 
conquer  the  evil  in  time,  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  truly  and  fairly  even  of 
myself 

G.  Turner's  letter  to  W.  Evans  is  published  in  a  separate  form.  It  will  be 
noticed  in  No.  52  of  the  People. 

CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturevs, 
I  cxn  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  line,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blaclis  and  invisible  greens  of  a  ve^r  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  vei7  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  m  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  eipcnse.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  tlw 
orders.— J.  Bareeb. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents. 
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My  Friends, — The  question  of  Financial  Reform,  is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance.  When  rightly  understood,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  of  equal  importance  with  the  question  of  the  Suffrage  itself. 
Indeed  the  possession  of  the  Suffrage  by  the  masses  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  use  to  them,  if  they  were  not  to  employ  it  in  effecting 
a  thorough  reform  in  the  finances.  One  great  reason  why  I  wish  the 
people  at  large  to  have  the  Suffrage,  and  share  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, is,  that  they  may  employ  that  power  in  effecting  a  thorough 
Financial  Reform.  Let  me  have  your  attention  to  the  remarks  which 
I  am  about  to  make  on  this  subject.  I  feel  persuaded,  that  if  you 
will  listen  to  me  with  candour,  you  will  see  it  to  be  both  your  duty 
and  your  interest,  to  make  a  reform  in  the  financial  affairs  of  this 
kingdom  the  principal  object  of  your  political  labours. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Financial  Reforms  which 
have  been  proposed  by  MacGreggor  and  Cobden,  appear  ^to  me  to 
be  very  insufficient.  They  are  good  so  far  as  they  go  ;  but  they  do 
not  go  far  enough.  MacGreggor  and  Cobden  insist  merely  on  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  taxation.  They  say  little  or  nothing  about 
a  change  in  the  system  of  taxation.  And  even  when  they  speak  of  a 
change  in  the  system  of  taxation,  they  propose  no  such  change  as  is  re- 
quired, in  order  to  the  cure  of  those  [evils  under  which  the  country 
groans.  Nor  do  they,  in  fact,  demand  so  great  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  taxation,  as  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect.  MacGreggor 
proposes  a  reduction  of  five  millions  :  Cobden  proposes  a  reduction 
of  TEN  MILLI0N8.  I  shall,  in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  show  you,  that 
even  the  reductions  demanded  by  Cobden  are  far  too  small.  I  shall 
be  able  to  show,  I  imagine,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand, 
and  that  a  wise  and  virtuous  Government  would  be  able  to  make,  re- 
ductions to  twice,  or  thrice,  or  even  four  times  that  amount.  But 
more  of  this  hereafter.  Let  me  state  my  views  in  order.  The 
Financial  Reforms  which  /  demand  are. 

First,    A  REDUCTION  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TAXATION. 

Secondly,  A  change  in  the  system  of  taxation. 

Thirdly,  A  change  in  the  employment  of  the  taxes. 

I  propose  in  the  first  place,  a  reduction  in  the  amount  op  tax- 
ation. As  I  have  already  intimated,  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
taxation  might  safely  be  made  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  millions 
a-year.  The  taxes  at  present  paid  by  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom, including  local  taxes,  amount  to  not  less  than  one  hundred 
miUiona  a-year.  The  amount  of  general  taxation,  is  about  seventy 
millions.  The  amount  of  general  taxes  as  stated  by  the  Government, 
is  about  fifiy-four  millions.  But  the  Government  are  accustomed  to 
leave  out  of  their  statement  the  amount  expended  in  the  collection  of 
the  taxes.  As  they  do  not  obtain  possession  of  this  sum,  they  regard 
it  as  nothing  ;  but  as  we  have  it  to  pay,  we  of  course  regard  it  as 
something.  The  sum  thus  omitted  in  the  Government  statement  is 
about  six  millions,  making  the  whole  'sum  collected  about  sixty  mil- 
lions. The  whole  sum  collected  by  the  Government  for  the  year' 
ending  5th  January,  1847,  was  X59,4.38,000. 

But  Low  do  we  make  the  amount  into  eevetUy  milliona  ?     I  will 


tell  you.  The  principal  part  of  these  taxes  are  raised  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  and  articles  of  trade.  The  men  who  first  pay  the 
taxes  on  those  articles,  are  accustomed  to  lay  a  profit  on  the  amount 
they  pay.  They  are,  in  fact,  obliged  to  do  so.  J\Iy  paper-maker,  for 
instance,  pays  three-half-pence  a  pound  as  a  tax,  on  every  pound  of 
paper  which  he  makes  for  me.  He  is  as  much  obliged  to  lay  a  profit 
on  this  tbree-half-pence,  as  on  the  three-half-pence  which  he  gives  for 
the  materials  out  of  which  he  makes  the  paper.  If  he  gives  three- 
half-pence  for  the  materials  out  of  which  he  makes  the  paper,  he 
charges  me  two-pence  for  it.  And  if  he  pays  three-half-pence  as  a 
tax,  he  charges  me  about  two-pence  for  that  also.  .\nd  so  with  those 
who  pay  taxes  on  other  articles.  The  man  who  pays  a  tax  on  bricks, 
for  instance,  not  only  charges  that  tax  to  the  man  to  whom  he  sells 
the  bricks,  but  charges  a  profit  on  the  tax  as  well.  The  man  who 
makes  soap,  not  only  charges  his  customers  with  the  tax  which  he 
pays  on  soap,  but  with  a  profit  on  that  tax  in  addition.  And  men 
who  pay  a  tax  of  one-penny  for  a  newspaper  stamp,  not  only  charge 
that  penny  to  the  purchaser,  but  charge  the  purchaser  as  much  as 
two-pence  or  three-pence  in  addition.  They  are  obliged  to  do  this. 
They  would  be  serious  losers  if  they  did  not.  The  tax,  therefore, 
paid  on  any  article,  raises  the  price,  not  only  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  tax,  but  far  beyond  that  amount. 

In  some  cases,  as  T  have  intimated,  the  payment  of  a  penny  tax 
obliges  the  party  who  pays  it,  to  charge  the  article  on  which  he  pays 
it,  two  pence  or  even  three  pence  more  than  he  would  otherwise 
charge  it.  I  will  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  this  by-and-by.  At 
present  I  can  only  state  the  fact.  Take  the  tax  on  newspapers.  As  I 
have  said,  every  publisher  of  a  newspaper  has  to  pay  a  penny  tax  on 
every  newspaper  that  he  prints.  In  consequence  of  this  simple  penny 
tax,  he  is  obliged  to  charge  four  pence,  four  pence  halfpenny,  or  even 
six  pence  for  the  newspaper  which,  if  it  were  not  for  that  tax,  he 
would  be  able  to  sell  for  one  penny  or  three  half-pence.  How  this 
happens,  I  say,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  plain  to  you  by-and-by.  Now 
if  ttie  additional  charge  which  men  are  obliged  to  lay  upon  their  goods, 
in  consequence  of  the  money  which  they  pay  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
were  in  all  cases  equal  to  the  additional  charge  which  the  publishers 
of  newspapers  are  obliged  to  lay  on  their  goods,  the  amount  which 
the  people  at  large  would  have  to  pay,  would  be  three  or  four  times 
the  amount  received  by  the  Government.  If  the  Government  re- 
ceived fifty  millions  a  year  in  taxes,  the  people  who  purchased  the 
taxed  goods  at  their  increased  price,  would  have  to  pay  two  hun- 
dred millions  :  fifty  millions  for  the  taxes,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  for  the  additional  charge  made  by  the  original  tax-payers  on 
the  taxed  products.  But  the  additional  charge  occasioned  by  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  different  products  of  industry,  is  not  so  great 
in  every  case  as  in  the  case  of  newspapers.  It  is,  however, 
considerable  in  all  cases.  On  an  average,  the  payment  of  three 
half- pence  in  the  shape  of  taxes  by  a  manufacturer  of  taxed  articles, 
increases  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  two 
pence  or  two  pence  farthing.  If  therefore  the  taxes  collected  by  the 
Government  be  sixty  millions,  the  expense  to  the  people  will  be 
seventy-five  or  eighty  millions.  You  may  safely  reckon  them  eighty 
millions.     The  local  taxes  will  make  twenty  millions  more.     The 
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Poor  Rates  alone  amount  to  upwards  of  eight  millions  ;  and  the 
money  granted  to  Ireland  during  the  last  few  years  would  make  five 
or  six  millions  a  year  more.  The  County  Rates  and  Borough  Rates, 
for  the  prosecution  of  cririiinals,  and  the  support  of  J)olice,  &c.,  will 
make  several  millions  more.  And  if  we  reckon  Church  Rates,  Easter 
Dues,  Tithes,  and  other  ecclesiastical  revenues  as  a  tax,  which  in 
reason  we  are  bound  to  do,  the  very  lowest  estimate  which  we  can 
form  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
will  be  one  hundred  millions  a  year. 

This  is  an  enormous  amount.  Suppose  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  thirty  millions,  which  is  above  the  mark, 
one  hundred  millions  will  make  £3  6s.  8d.  each,  for  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  the  United  Kingdoms.  If  we  reckon  five  persons 
to  a  family,  it  will  make  i£16  13s.  8d.  for  every  family  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  Of  course,  there  are  many  who  pay  less  than  this 
amount  ;  but  the  rest  must  pay  more  in  proportion.  There  are  many 
who  pay  nothing  at  all.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place, 
some  millions  of  paupers.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  relief 
from  the  Poor  Rates  in  Great  Britain  a  few  weeks  back,  was  stated 
to  be  one  million  eight  hundred  and  forty  odd  thousand.  If  one  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  forty  odd  thousand  people  receive  relief  from 
the  Poor  Rates,  you  may  safely  reckon  that  there  were  three  or  four 
millions  who  need  such  relief.  It  seldom  happens  that  more  than 
one-half  of  those  who  need  relief  from  the  Poor  Rates  obtain  it. 
The  better  disposed  portion  of  the  destitute,  those  who  are  most  mo- 
dest and  retiring,  are  unwilling  to  asf:  for  relief.  Rather  than  expose 
themselves  to  the  cruel  insults  of  heartless  and  unfeeling  Overseers  or 
Guardians,  they  prefer  to  endure  all  the  agonies  of  absolute  starva- 
tion. The  number  of  paupers  in  Ireland  is  much  greater  than  in 
England,  according  to  the  population.  We  may  safely  reckon  then, 
that  we  have  at  least  full  four  millions  of  persons  too  poor  to  pay 
taxes  at  all  ;  four  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  who,  instead 
of  pai/inff  taxes,  are  living,  if  they  can  be  said  to  live,  on  the  taxes 
paid  by  others.  The  number  of  persons  paying  taxes  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  will  thus  be  reduced  to  twenty-six  millions.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  multitudes  of  the  rich,  who  pay  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  taxes,  pay  them  with  the  money  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  They  produce  no  wealth  themselves,  and  therefore  can 
pay  no  taxes  from  their  own  resources.  Whatever  they  have  is  pro- 
duced by  others.  Whatever  they  pay  is  obtained y)'0)«  others.  The 
working  classes  are  the  only  producers  of  wealth,  and  are,  therefore, 
in  truth,  the  only  payers  of  taxes.  The  working  classes  not  only  sup- 
ply the  indolent,  non-producing  rich  with  the  means  of  paying  taxes, 
but  with  the  means  of  living  as  well.  They  pay  to  the  indolent  and 
non-producing  class,  partly  in  the  shape  of  rent  for  land  (which  in 
truth  is  public  property),  and  partly  in  other  ways,  incalculably  more 
than  those  indolent,  non-producing  classes  pay  in  taxes.  The  truth  is, 
that  rent  for  land  is  itself  a  tax.  No  man  is  naturally  entitled  to 
rent  for  land.  The  man  who  builds  a  house  is  entitled  to  rent  for 
the  house  ;  and  the  man  who  improves  land  is  entitled  to  rent 
for  his  improvements  ;  but  for  land  itself  no  man  on  earth  is  entitled 
to  rent.  And  every  man  who  takes  rent  for  land  is  guilty  of  injus- 
tice. He  is,  in  fact,  a  robber.  And  the  Government  which  enables 
him  to  enforce  his  demand  for  rent,  or  to  refuse  his  neighbour  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  the  land  for  his  own  benefit,  unless  he  will 
pay  him  rent  for  it,  is  a  tyrannical,  an  unjust,  a  plundering  govern- 
ment. This  however  is  a  subject  which  we  must  leave  for  another 
occasion.  What  we  are  desirous  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  our 
readers  at  present  is,  that  the  working  classes  are  the  only  classes  who 
pay  the  taxes, — that  the  burden  of  taxation  rests  entirely  on  them. 
Though  they  do  not  pay  the  whole  of  the  taxes  with  their  own  hands, 
they  do  pay  the  whole  notwithstanding.  Though  a  portion  of  the  money 
which  is  paid  in  taxes  comes  to  the  Government  through  the  hands 
of  the  indolent,  non-producing  classes,  it  comes  originally  from  the 
■working  classes,  and  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  on  them.  The  indolent,  non- 
produQJng  classes  would  make,  I  fear,  not  less  than  from  five  to  six 


millions.  This  will  reduce  the  real  tax  payers  of  the  country  to  about 
twenty  millions  ;  and  this  will  make  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each  individual  of  the  #orking  classes  five  poinds,  and  the  sum  paid 
by  each  family  twenty-five  pounds. 

This  is  really  tremendous.  The  working  classes  of  Great  Britian 
and  Ireland  do  not,  I  fear,  on  an  average,  earn  more  than  forty  pounds  a 
family.  I  question  whether  working  men  themselves,  independent  of 
their  families,  earn  on  an  average,  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  a  year. 
And  if  we  reckon  the  other  members  of  their  families  to  earn,  on  an 
a.yex&ge,jifteen  pounds,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  made  as  liberal  a  cal- 
culation as  facts  would  justify.  I  am  aware  that  many  working  men  earn 
twenty  shillings  and  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  that  some  few  earn 
even  more  ;  but  those  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  working 
classes.  I  question  whether  they  form  one  tenth  of  the  whole  body. 
They  certainly  do  not  form  one  fifth.  On  the  other  hand,  great  num> 
bers  do  not  earn  six  shillings  a  week.  Six  shillings  a  week  would  be 
reckoned  good  wages  in  Ireland.  Six  shilhngs  a  week  are  about  the 
average  wages  even  in  many  parts  of  England.  As  for  Ireland,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  people  there  to  work  for  l^d  and  2d  a  day. 
In  some  cases  poor  creatures  have  been  known  to  work  for  2d  or  3d  a 
week,  and  a  small  allowance  of  the  lowest  kind  of  food  once  a  day. 
Then  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  a  very  email  propor- 
tion of  the  working  classes  who  have  employment  the  whole  year 
round.  Vast  numbers  of  them  have  not  employment  more  than  one  half 
of  the  year  round.  Many  of  those,  whose  wages,  when  at  work,  reach 
from  twenty  shillings  to  thirty  shillings  a  week,  are  unemployed  one 
half,  or  nearly  one  half,  the  year  round.  Stone  getters  and  masons, 
for  instance,  are  amongst  those  whose  wages  are  the  highest  ;  but  they 
seldom  have  work  more  than  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  Prin- 
ters will  earn  from  twenty  shillings  to  thirty  shillings  a  week.  But 
taking  the  printers  as  a  body,  they  will  seldom  earn  more,  the  year 
round,  than  one  half  that  sum.  There  are  very  few  of  them,  indeed, 
who  are  at  work  the  whole  year  round.  There  are  only  a  few  of  them 
that  are  at  work  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  year  round.  Great 
numbers  are  not  at  work  four  months  in  the  year.  From  the  number 
of  Printers  out  of  work  at  Leeds  at  this  present  time,  I  should  judge 
that  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  Printers  in  the  united  kingdom 
are  in  full  work  at  this  hour.  And  at  some  periods  of  the  year, 
a  still  less  proportion  of  them  will  be  employed.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  other  classes  of  labourers.  And  those  classes  of  la- 
bourers who  earn  but  six  shillings,  eight  shillings,  or  ten  shillings  a 
week, — and  those  other  classes  who  earn,  when  at  work,  from  ten 
to  twelve  shillings,  or  from  twelve  to  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  are 
seldom  employed  more  than  seven,  eight,  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 
In  bad  times  they  are  not  employed  more  than  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year.  And  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  they  will  not,  on 
an  average,  be  employed  more  tiian  sir  or  ei^rAi  months  in  the  year. 
Their  wages  will  thus  be  reduced  one  fourth,  one  third,  or  one  half.  I 
am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  working  men  do  not  earn,  on  an  average, 
more  than  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  :  and  that  working  men's  families 
do  not  earn,  on  an  average,  more  than  forty  pounds  a  year,  taking  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  together.  But  suppose  them  to  earn  as  much  as 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  taxes  they  pay,  independent  of  the  tax  named 
rent,  will  amount  to  one  half  of  their  earnings.  For  every  shilling 
which  they  earn,  they  pay  six-pence  in  taxes.  If  we  reckon  the 
average  earnings  of  the  working  classes  to  be  only  Jorty  pounds  a 
family,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  nearer  the  mark  than  fifty,  the  amount 
which  the  working  classes  pay  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  will  he  five-eighths 
of  their  earnings,  or  seven-pence  half-penny  in  the  shilling,  leaving 
them  only  four-pence  half-penny  in  the  shilling  for  themselves  to  live 
upon. 

But  heavy  taxes,  especially  when  raised  according  to  tiie  present  ini- 
quitous  system,  not  only  take  from  the  working  man  a  great  portion 
of  his  earnings,  but  keep  doiem  his  earnings  at  the  lowest  point.  They 
prevent  him  from  earning  more  than  one  half  or  one  third  as  much  as 
he  oiiffht  to  earn.     The  taxes  levied  on  the  products  of  industry  and 
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on  articles  of  commerce  in  this  country,  check  trade,  lessen  profits, 
reduce  wages  in  the  most  terrible  manner  ;  while  they  tend,  at  the  same 
time,  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions,  and  of  commodities  generally  ; 
thus  injuring  the  working  classes  in  every  possible  way.  They  keep 
down  the  capital  of  emplo3'ers,  and  interfere  with  the  employment  of 
the  capital  which  they  liave.  In  some  cases,  taxes  have  actually  an- 
nihilated certain  branches  of  trade.  Without  securing  any  thing  to 
the  revenue,  they  have  diminished  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  re- 
duced the  profits  of  trade  and  the  wages  of  labour,  almost  indefinitely. 
I  refer  at  present  to  the  corn  and  provision  laws,  which  levied  such 
a  heavy  tax  on  foreign  food.  This  tax  annihilated  the  trade  in  foreign 
provisions,  except  in  cases  of  famine  or  unusual  scarcity.  They  did, 
at  the  same  time,  destroy  the  prosperity  of  many  other  trades.  When 
foreigners  were  forbidden  to  import  the  produce  of  their  fields  and 
gardens,  they  were  unable  to  purchase  the  produce  of  our  factories 
and  mines.  The  only  money  with  which  ihey  were  able  to  buy  our 
calicoes,  cloths,  and  yarns,  our  cutlery,  machinery,  and  other  goods, 
was  their  corn,  their  fruit,  and  their  cattle.  By  forbidding  them  to 
import  their  corn,  their  fruit,  and  their  cattle,  and  thus  losing  our 
trade  with  them,  we  injured  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  in 
various  ways.  We  lessened  the  worth  of  capital,  threw  millions  out 
of  work,  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  the  labourer's  wages  and  the 
manufacturer's  profits,  and  raised  to  the  highest  point  the  price  of  food  ; 
thus  robbing  the  industrious  classes  in  every  way.  Other  taxes,  at 
present  in  force,  operate  in  a  simOar  way,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  At  present,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  amount  of  taxation,  and  with  the  injury  which  a  great  amount  of 
taxation  necessarily  inflicts  on  the  labouring  and  productive  classes. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


ETERNAL  JUSTICE. 


The  man  is  thought  a  knave  or  fool, 

Or  bigot,  plotting  crime. 
Who,  for  the  advancement  of  his  kind 

Is  wiser  than  his  time. 
For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distil ; 

For  him  the  axe  be  bared  ; 
For  him  the  gibbet  shall  be  built ; 

For  him  the  stake  prepared. 
Him  shall  the  scorn  and  wrath  of  men 

Pursue  with  deadly  aim  ; — 
And  malice,  envy,  spite,  and  lies 

Shall  desecrate  his  name. 
But  truth  shall  conquer  at  the  last, 

For  round  and  round  we  run. 
And  ever  the  right  comes  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 

Pace  through  thy  cell,  old  Socrates, 

Cheerily  to  and  fro  ; 
Trust  to  the  impulse  of  thy  soul, 

And  let  the  poison  flow. 
They  may  shatter  to  earth  the  lamp  of  clay 

That  holds  a  light  divine, 
But  they  cannot  quench  the  fire  of  thought 

By  any  such  deadly  wine  : 
They  cannot  blot  thy  spoken  words 

From  the  memory  of  man, 
By  all  the  poison  that  ever  was  brewed 

Since  time  its  course  began. 
To-<3ay  abhorred,  to-morrow  adored, 

So  round  and  round  we  run, 
And  ever  the  truth  comes  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 


Plod  in  thy  cave,  grey  anchorite, 

Be  wiser  than  thy  peers  ; 
Augment  the  range  of  human  power, 

And  trust  to  coming  years. 
They  may  call  thee  wizard  and  monk  accursed, 

And  load  thee  with  dispraise  ; 
Thou  wert  born  five  hundred  years  too  soon 

For  the  comfort  of  thy  days. 
But  not  too  soon  for  human  kind  ; 

Time  hath  reward  in  store  ; 
And  the  demons  of  our  sires,  become 

The  saints  that  we  adore. 
The  blind  can  see,  the  slave  is  lord  ; 

So  round  and  round  we  run  ; 
And  ever  the  wrong  is  proved  to  be  wrong. 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 
Keep,  Galileo,  to  thy  thought. 

And  nerve  thy  soul  to  bear  ; 
They  may  gloat  o'er  the  senseless  words  they  wring 

From  the  pangs  of  thy  dispair  : 
They  may  veil  their  eyes,  but  they  cannot  hide 

The  sun's  meridian  glow  ; 
The  heel  of  a  priest  may  tread  thee  down, 

And  a  tyrant  work  thee  woe  ; 
But  never  a  truth  has  been  destroyed  ; 

They  may  curse  and  call  it  crime  ; 
Pervert  and  betray,  or  slander  and  slay 

Its  teachers  for  a  time. 
But  the  sunshine  aye  shall  light  the  sky. 

As  round  and  round  we  run  ; 
And  truth  shall  ever  come  uppermost, 

And  justice  still  be  done. 

And  live  there  now  such  men  as  these — 

With  thoughts  like  the  great  of  old. 
Many  have  died  in  their  misery, 

And  left  their  thoughts  untold; 
And  many  live  and  are  ranked  as  mad, 

And  placed  in  the  cold  world's  ban. 
For  sending  their  blight  far-seeing  souls 

Three  centuries  in  the  van. 
They  toil  in  penury  and  grief. 

Unknown,  if  not  maligned  ; 
Forlorn,  forlorn,  bearing  the  scorn 

Of  the  meanest  of  mankind  : 
But  yet  the  world  goes  round  and  round, 

And  the  genial  seasons  run, 
And  ever  the  truth  comes  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 


THE  ARISTOCRACY  DEFENDED. 


J.  Ji. — The  Aristocracy  are  better  behaved, — they  are  more  gentle 
and  respectful  in  their  manners, — they  are  more  kind  and  liberal  to 
the  poor, — they  have  less  of  pride  and  haughtiness  about  them,  than 
those  who  rise  to  wealth  from  poverty.  Those  who  rise  from  poverty 
to  wealth  are  hardly  endurable  :  while  those  who  are  born  rich,  and 
are  accustomed  to  riches  all  their  life  through,  as  the  Aristocracy  are, 
conduct  themselves  in  the  most  gentle  and  becoming  manner  ima- 
ginable. 

J.  5.— Now  where  is  the  proof  of  all  this  (  Where  are  your 
facts  ?  That  such  talk  is  going  on  in  certain  circles,  we  are  aware  ; 
but  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  it,  we  doubt.  That  £ome  of  the 
Aristocracy  have  very  becoming  and  gentle  manners  in  private  life, — 
that  gome  of  them,  within  certain  limits,  are  kind  and  hberal  to  the 
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poor, — that  some  of  them  show  but  little  of  pride  and  haughtiness  in 
certain  portions  of  their  conduct,  I  can  easily  believe.  But  that  these 
good  things  are  true  of  them  as  a  class,  I  cannot  believe.  I  must 
have  some  evidence  of  its  truth  before  I  believe  it.  Nay,  more,  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  so  strong,  so  full,  so  overwhelming,  that 
it  is  impossible  we  should  believe  it.  Besides,  even  suppose  the 
liberality  of  the  Aristocrats  towards  the  poor  were  as  great  and  as 
general  as  you  insinuate,  I  should  still  be  obliged  to  set  but  a  very  low 
value  on  it.  T  should  think  better  of  the  Aristocrats  if,  instead  of 
occasionally  relieving  poor  people  who  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
they  would  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  people  to  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, except  by  their  own  perversity  and  wickedness.  I  should  like 
those  kind  and  liberal  Aristocrats  better,  if  they  would  begin  by  doing 
justice,  and  end  by  showing  mercy.  If  the  Aristocrats  of  England 
and  Ireland  would  do  justice,  there  would  be  very  few  poor  in  the 
land  ;  and  these  few  would  never  be  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion :  and  if  in  any  particular  case  they  were  thus  reduced,  they  would 
find  in  their  relations,  their  neighbours,  and  their  friends,  speedy  help 
and  relief. 

And  if  the  Aristocrats  are  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  free  from  pride, 
how  is  it  that  we  seldom  or  never  find  them  in  our  public  assemblies, 
minghng  with  our  reformers  and  philanthropists,  taking  part  in  labours 
for  the  improvement  of  their  country  and  their  kind  ?  How  is  it  that 
they  insist  on  being  a  peculiar  class  ; — that  they  shrink  from  marriage 
and  from  social  friendly  intercourse  with  the  virtuous,  the  intelligent, 
and  the  talented  amongst  the  masses  ?  But  your  statements  are  not 
true.  The  Aristocrats  are  not  kind  and  generous  to  the  poor.  They 
are  just  the  opposite.  I  refer  to  their  conduct  as  rulers.  They  have 
had  the  power  of  this  empire  in  their  hands  for  a  number  of  ages 
past.  They  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  annihilate  poverty  in  all 
its  severer  forms.  They  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  secure  regular 
employment,  good  wages,  and  abundance  of  cheap  provisions  to  the 
people  at  large.  They  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  all  the 
waste  lands  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  introduce  a  system  of  general  pro- 
prietorship amongst  farmers  and  agriculturalists.  They  have  had  it 
in  their  power  to  increase  indefinitely  the  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
to  elevate  indefinitely  the  moral  character  of  the  people.  They  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  people  the  colonies,  and  to  bring  vast  tracts 
of  country  in  those  colonies  into  cultivation.  They  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  unite  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  agreeable  bonds  ;  to  establish  between  them  the 
most  affectionate  and  endearing  relationship.  They  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  enrich  the  colonies  with  all  the  surplus  productions  of 
the  mother  country  ;  and  to  enrich  the  mother  country  with  all  the 
rich  and  varied  productions  of  the  colonies.  They  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  do  much  towards  annihilating  disease  and  filth  and 
loathsome  wretchedness  throughout  the  land,  and  making  the  country 
like  one  great  paradise.  But  what  have  they  done  for  these  great 
and  godhke  ends  ?  Just  nothing  at  all.  They  have  done  nothing  at 
all  either  towards  increasing  the  knowledge  or  improving  the  virtue 
of  the  people.  They  have  done  nothing  towards  peopling  the  colo- 
nies, or  towards  enriching  the  colonies  with  the  surplus  productions 
of  the  mother  country,  or  enriching  the  mother  country  with  the  sur- 
plus productions  of  the  colonies.  They  have  done  nothing  towards 
curing  filth  and  disease  and  squalid  wretchedness  among  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  have  done  nothing  towards  making 
the  country  in  which  they  live  a  paradise,  and  exerting  an  elevating 
and  purifying  influence  on  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  large.  They 
have  done,  in  fact,  just  the  contrary  of  all  this.  They  have  imjoowr- 
iihed  the  colonies,  and  impoverished  the  mother  country  as  well. 
They  have  made  the  colonies  a  curse  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
mother  country  a  curse  to  the  colonies.  They  have  increased  the 
amount  of  filth  and  disease  and  squalid  wretchedness  in  the  country. 
Instead  of  making  the  country  a  paradise,  they  have  made  it  a  desert, 
a  dungeon,  and  a  grave.     They  have  done  much  towards  making  it  a 


hell.  They  have  in«reased  the  taxes,  and  have  spent  the  money  they 
have  collected  in  deeds  of  blood  and  plunder, — in  wars  with  freedom 
and  with  truth, — in  setting  before  the  nations  an  example  of  cruelty, 
treachery,  and  blood.  They  have  shown  their  kindness  to  the  poor 
in  laying  on  them  the  lieaviest  taxes.  They  have  shown  their  liberal- 
ity to  the  producers  of  wealth,  by  taking  one  half  of  their  earnings, 
and  by  managing  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  such  a  wicked  and  mis- 
chievous way,  as  to  prevent  them  from  earning  more  than  one-half  or 
one-third  of  what  they  ought  to  earn.  They  have  shown  their  kind- 
ness to  the  people  in  Ireland,  by  driving  them  from  the  land  which 
they  had  reclaimed  from  the  bog,  throwing  down  the  huts  which  they 
had  built  with  their  ewn  unaided  hands,  and  forcing  the  poor  creatures 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  into  a  premature  grave.  They  have  shown 
their  liberality,  in  some  few  cases,  by  allowing  the  poor  creatures  to 
reap  three  crops  from  the  land,  on  condition  of  reclaiming  it  from  its 
waste  and  wilderness  state,  and  then  delivering  it  over  to  them  in  a 
cultivated  condition.  But  even  this  poor  charity, — even  this  disgrace- 
ful and  infamous  piece  of  aristocratic  generosity,  has  been  practised  but 
rarely.  In  general,  those  Aristocrats  have  imitated  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  They  would  neither  cultivate  the  land  themselves,  nor  allow 
their  poor  neighbours  to  cultivate  it.  They  have  monopolized  the 
soil  and  kept  it  in  barrenness,  and  allowed  their  poor  neighbours,  not 
by  hundreds,  or  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  millions,  to  perish  of  absolute  starvation  ;  while  they 
have  driven  others,  that  were  in  somewhat  better  circumstances,  from 
the  land  of  their  birth,  from  the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  and  firom  the 
homes  most  dear  to  their  hearts,  across  the  wide  and  wild  Atlantic, 
in  search  of  a  living  and  a  resting  place  amongst  the  uncultivated 
regions  of  America. 

They  have  shown  their  liberality  to  the  working  classes  of  England 
by  laying  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes  upon  them,  and  laying  only  the 
remaining  tenth  upon  themselves.  They  have  shown  their  liberality  to 
the  working  people  of  England,  by  enacting  Corn  Laws  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  price  of  provisions,  obtaining  higher  rents,  and  thui 
enriching  themselves  at  their  expense.  Then  look  at  their  conduct  in 
reference  to  the  enclosure  of  common  lands  ;  robbing  the  poor  of  their 
very  last  privilege  with  respect  to  the  soil.  Then  look  at  their  infa- 
mous Game  Laws.  And  look  at  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
moor  lands.  But,  alas,  the  dark  and  cruel  deeds  of  the  Aristocrat* 
cannot  be  numbered  !  They  are  endless.  The  history  of  the 
nation,  and  our  books  of  law,  are  but  one  long  catalogue  of  their 
enormities. 

It  is  infamous  to  talk  about  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  Aris- 
tocrats. It  is  infamous  to  talk  about  their  gentle  and  becoming  man- 
ners. It  is  infamous  to  talk  about  their  kindness  to  the  poor.  That 
here  and  there  an  Aristocrat  will  do  a  generous  deed  occasionally,  is 
true  enough.  Man  is  so  made  by  God,  that  he  cannot  live  without 
the  exercise  of  kindness  to  some  extent,  towards  some  individual  or 
other.  The  vilest  wretch  that  ever  lived  will  give  indications  of  some 
degree  of  virtue,  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  most  infamous  butcher 
that  ever  shed  man's  blood,  would  be  impelled  to  a  generous  deed,  in 
spite  of  his  studied  and  systematic  cruelty,  on  some  unlooked-for 
occasion.  The  greatest  thieves  on  earth, — the  men  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  live  on  plunder  from  their  birth,  and  who  have  robbed 
and  murdered  multitudes,  have  been  known,  out  of  the  fruits  of  their 
plunder,  and  the  price  of  their  neighbour's  blood,  both  to  make  pre- 
sents to  each  other,  and  to  deal  out  alms  to  the  poor.  But  what 
then  ?  Shall  we  call  those  thieves  and  murderers,  kind  and  generous 
people  1  Shall  we  give  them  the  praise  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy, of  gentleness  and  honesty  1  I  say.  Nay.  But  as  I  have  said 
before,  of  all  the  thieves  and  murderers  upon  earth,  there  are  no  such 
thieves  or  murderers  as  our  tyrant  Aristocrats.  The  whole  business 
of  their  lives  is  plunder  and  blood.  They  plunder  and  torture  mil- 
lions, and  even  hundreds  of  millions.  They  plunder  and  torture  con- 
tinually. They  plunder  and  torture,  not  the  rich,  but  the  poor  ;  not 
the  oppressors,  but  the  oppressed  ;  not  the  idle,  but  the  industrious  ; 
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not  the  guilty,  but  the  most  virtuous.  They  plunder  and  torture  the 
whole  land.  They  plunder  it  of  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths 
of  all  the  wealth  it  is  capable  of  producingj-  They  murder  millions  ; 
they  murder  them  systematically.  They  force  into  unwelcome 
banishment  millions  more.  They  make  the  country  too  miserable  to 
live  in  for  multitudes.  And  though  they  do  not  exactly  transport 
them,  they  force  them  to  transport  themselves,  when  they  are  able  to 
do  so ;  while  they  reduce  vast  multitudes  more  to  such  a  condition,  that 
they  cannot  transport  themselves  to  a  richer  and  more  hopeful  coun- 
try. They  make  men  prisoners  in  their  native  land.  They  make 
their  native  land  one  wide  and  cheerless  dungeon  to  them  ;  one  dark 
and  dismal  cell ;  one  changeless  scene  of  hopelessness,  and  tears,  and 
agony.  It  is  a  disgrace,  I  say,  for  a  man  to  speak  of  the  Aristocrats 
as  kind  and  gentle,  as  liberal  and  generous  to  the  poor. 

J.  E. — But  the  Aristocracy  let  their  land  a  deal  cheaper  than  other 
people. 

J.  B — Do  all  the  Aristocrats  do  so  l  Do  the  generality  of  the 
Aristocrats  do  so  1  Do  the  farmers  say  they  do  ?  Do  they  let  their 
lands  as  low  as  they  rised  to  do  ?  Have  they  not  raised  their  rents  one 
half,  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths  within  the  last  hundred  years  ?  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  some  facts.  That  some  of  the  Aristocrats 
let  large  farms  comparatively  low,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  that  the 
Aristocrats  as  a  class  let  their  lands  low,  I  deny.  The  Aristocrats  in 
general,  when  they  have  no  particular  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  get 
as  much  for  their  lands  as  they  can.  In  many  cases  they  have  par- 
ticular reasons  for  letting  their  lands  cheap.  They  wish  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  their  tenants  at  borough  and  county  elections,  and  let  lands 
cheap,  in  some  cases,  on  this  account.  They  may  let  them  cheap  in 
other  cases,  t(j  avoid  the  disgrace  of  driving  away  old  tenants  from 
their  farms,  and  thus  losing  the  good  opinion  of  their  neighbours- 
They  let  them  cheap  in  some  cases,  to  prevent  an  outcry  amongst  the 
farmers  in  favour  of  political  and  general  reform.  The  Aristocrats 
have  the  ruling  power  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  very  much  wish  to 
keep  it.  They  make  immense  sums  of  money  by  it.  They  would  be 
sorry,  indeed,  to  have  to  give  up  such  a  profitable  monopoly.  They 
therefore  labour  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  united  support  of  the 
tenant  farmers.  To  secure  the  support  of  the  tenant  farmers,  and  to 
increase  their  own  incomes  at  the  same  time,  they  enacted,  and  for 
a  number  of  years,  supported  the  shameless  corn  and  provision  laws. 
But  that  the  Aristocrats  are  generous  to  the  farmers  in  general  ; — that 
the  Aristocrats  let  their  lands  for  less  than  they  are  able  to  get  for 
them,  all  other  interests  considered,  I  do  not  believe. 

Look  at  the  Aristocrats  of  Ireland  !  They  will  not  so  much  as  allow 
the  poor  peasantry  to  cultivate  even  the  wastes  and  the  bogs.  They 
will  not  allow  them  to  reap  even  the  first  three  crops  which  they  raise 
from  the  waste  and  abandoned  soil.  They  take  from  the  Irish  regularly, 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  three-fourths  or  four -fifths,  of  all  that  the  poor 
creatures  are  able  to  produce,  leaving  them  only  one  fourth  or  one 
fifth  of  what  they  produce,  to  live  upon.  The  Aristocrats  are  not 
quite  so  bad  in  England,  because  they  know  that  the  English  would 
not  endure  it  ;  but  they  are  not  much  better.  They  dare  not  treat 
the  English  quite  so  ill  as  they  treat  the  Irish,  for  fear  of  causing  a 
revolution.  But  they  treat  them  as  ill  as  they  dare.  They  carry  their 
privations  and  extortions  as  far  as  their  fears  will  allow  them. 

Besides,  suppose  that  here  and  there  an  Aristocrat  does  let  his  land 
for  lower  rent  than  certain  others,  is  it  any  great  proof  of  virtue  in 
such  Aristocrat  ?  A  handful  of  Aristocrats  have  got  nearly  all  the 
land  in  the  kingdom.  By  letting  their  land  for  twenty,  or  thirty,  or 
forty  shillings  an  acre,  they  can  obtain  an  income  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand,  or  perhaps  seven  hundred  thousand  a  year.  So 
they  let  their  lands  for  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  shillings  an  acre. 
What  great  liberality  !  If  they  divided  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
portions  of  their  land  amongst  the  poor,  and  reduced  the  incomes  they 
receive  from  the  land,  to  a  thousand  a  year  ; — or  if  they  transferred  all 
the  taxes  from  commerce  and  industry  to  their  lands,  thus  taking  upon 
themselves  the  burdens  of  the  State,  and  compelling  themselves  to 


cidt/'vate  their  lands,  to  employ  labour  on  them,  "and  thus  secure 
abundance  and  comfort  for  the  masses,  I  should  praise  them  myself. 
I  should  say  they  had  done  a  generous  and  noble  deed.  But  to  repre- 
sent them  as  geneious  because  they  do  not  always  charge  quite  as  much 
for  their  lands,  as  parties  who  have  only  small  portions  of  land,  and 
who,  when  they  get  even  the  highest  rent,  cannot  realise  more  than  a 
few  hundreds  a  year,  is  vile  partiality. 

The  Aristocrats  let  their  lands  for  lower  rents,  you  say.  I  question 
whether  they  do,  in  general,  taking  all  things  into  consideration.  But 
suppose  they  do  ;  do  they  therefore  deserve  to  be  praised  1  An 
Aristocrat  has  a  million  of  acres,  we  will  say ;  while  another  man  has 
only  ten.  The  Aristocrat  got  all  his  land  for  nothing.  He  had  it  by 
virtue  of  his  birth.  The  ot/ier  man  paid  sixty  or  a  hundred  pounds  an 
acre  for  his.  The  Aristocrat  pays  very  light  taxes  on  his  land.  The 
other  man  pays  heavy  taxes.  The  Aristocrat  contrives  to  keep  his 
land  free  from  pauperism,  by  driving  all  the  labourers  which  he  does 
not  happen  to  require,  into  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  other 
man's  land  is  over-run  with  paupers  ; — with  persons  whom  the  Aris- 
tocrats themselves  have  made  paupers.  The  Aristocrat  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  rents  :  the  other  man  has  frequently  great  ditKculty. 
The  Aristocrat  lets  his  land  for  forty  shillings  an  acre  :  the  other  man 
lets  his  land  for  four  pounds.  Is  the  Aristocrat  more  liberal,  more  gener- 
ous, than  the  other  man  1  Is  the  Aristocrat  deserving  of  praise,  and 
the  other  man  deserving  of  censure  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  You  are  either  exceedingly  ignorant,  or  you  are  actuated  by 
some  low  motive  in  praising  the  Aristocrats. 

Besides,  the  reason  why  the  man  who  has  only  ten  acres  is  obliged 
to  charge  an  high  rent  for  his  land,  we  say,  is,  Jirst,  because  he  has  so 
little  ;  and  secondly,  because  he  had  to  give  such  a  high  price  for  his 
land.  Now  he  bought  his  land  off  an  Aristocrat.  It  was  an  Aris- 
tocrat who  charged  him  suoh  an  enormous  price  for  his  few  acres. 
You  are  perhaps  aware,  that  the  Aristocrats  hardly  ever  charge  less 
tlian  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  an  acre  for  decent  land  ;  and  in  many 
cases  charge  one  hundred  or  upwards  an  acre  for  land,  for  which  they 
are  unable  to  obtain  more  than  twenty  or  thirty,  or  at  the  utmost, 
forty  shillings  an  acre  in  the  shape  of  rent. 

Besides,  if  those  who  aie  born  gentlemen,  are  better  behaved,  less 
Iiauj^hty  and  proud,  more  gentle  and  affable,  than  those  who  are  not 
born  gentlemen  ; — if  it  be  such  an  excellent  thing  to  have  people  bom 
gentlemen,  why  should  we  limit  the  great  privilege  to  so  few  ?  Why 
should  we  content  ourselves  with  having  one  in  a  thousand,  or  one  in 
a  humlred  thousand,  born  gentlemen  1  If  those  who  rise  from  the 
depths  of  poverty  to  wealth  are  more  haughty,  more  proud,  more 
selfish  than  others,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  such  changes  in  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  country,  that  people  shall  not  have  to  rise 
from  the  depths  of  poverty  to  wealth.  If  deep  poverty  has  such  an 
injurious  effect  on  men's  natures,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  such 
changes  as  will  enable  them  to  obtain  a  fair  portion  of  wealth,  without 
passing  through  the  depths  of  poverty. 

Besides,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  apparent  selfishness  and  illi- 
berality  of  persons  who  rise  from  poverty  to  wealth,  without  regarding 
them  as  unusually  criminal.  Such  persons  are  obliged  to  labour  so 
hard,  and  to  be  so  careful,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  little  wealth,  that  they  injure  and  enfeeble  their  higher 
faculties,  and  bring  into  excessive  action,  and  raise  to  excessive  energy, 
their  lower  and  selfish  faculties.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  men 
generally  have  to  work  so  hard,  and  be  so  careful,  and  use  such  sharp- 
ness, in  getting  a  Httle  money,  that  by  the  time  they  have  got  it,  they 
have  injured  or  well-nigh  ruined  their  characters.  The  Aristocrats,  on 
the  contrary,  obtain  their  vast  estates,  without  either  labour,  or  thought, 
or  care.  A  proper  understanding,  even  of  this  matter,  will  satisfy 
those  who  are  candid  and  just,  that  while  no  great  praise  is  deserved 
by  the  Aristocrats,  not  quite  so  much  blame  as  some  people  think,  is 
due  to  their  harsh  and  grasping  inferiors,  who  rise  to  comparative 
wealth  from  want  and  wretchedness. 
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THE  POTTERS'  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

In  a  docxiineiit,  signed  William  Mayer  and  George  Bell,  it  is  said, 
that  if  Sir.  Evans  be  as  bad  as  represented  by  Enoch  Mountford,  the 
Potters'  Emigration  Society  must  be  composed  of  a  very  bad,  or  a  very 
imbecile  lot  of  men.  I  answer  ;  The  Society  is  very  probably  composed 
of  both  kinds  of  men.  That  some  of  them  are  bad,  is  certain  :  and  that 
there  are  otliers  that  are  imbecile,  or  weak,  is  equally  certain. 

The  document  states,  that  its  object  is  to  show  me,  and  thi'ougli  me, 
the  readers  of  the  People,  that  Enoch  Mountford  is  far  from  being  that 
iionest,  upright,  and  honourable  character  which  the  few  remai-ks 
heading  his  letter  would  lead  people  to  think  !  T  answer,  I  hnow  Enoch 
Mountford  ;  but  I  do  not  know  Wilham  Mayer  or  George  Bell. 

This  document  states,  that  the  accounts  sent  me  respecting  AV.  Evans, 
emanate  from  a  knot  of  men  who  have  been  expelled  the  Society,  as 
cominon  disturbers  of  its  peace,  and  determined  opponents  of  its  best 
interests.'  I  answer,  this  is  the  way  sectarian  priesthoods  talk  about 
the  parties  whom  tke^  expel.  Yet  it  generally  happens  that  the  parties 
whom  these  priesthoods  expel,  are  the  most  honest  and  truthful,  the 
most  talented  and  virtuous  of  the  body.  It  generally  happens  that  the 
very  reason  why  those  sectarian  priesthoods  expel  parties,  is,  that  those 
parties  are  too  honest  and  truthful,  too  talented  and  virtuous.  They 
seldom  expel  parties  for  drunkenness,  lying,  cheating,  swindling,  or 
licentiousness,  provided  such  parties  pay  their  money  quietly,  and  de- 
fend the  sect  and  the  priesthood  zealously.  But  the  reformer,  the  man 
that  opposes  corruption  ; — the  man  that  will  not  be  a  party  to  fraud  or 
peculation,  oppression  or  tyranny,  they  expel  without  ceremony,  though 
perhaps  the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous,  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the 
ablest  in  the  whole  body.  Mr.  Mayer  and  Mr.  Bell  have  so  exactly 
copied  the  style  of  intolerant  and  exconmiunicating  priesthoods,  that 
even  if  I  had  had  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  I 
should  have  been  inclined  to  conclude  that  they  had  been  copying  the 
example  of  those  intolerant  and  excommunicating  priesthoods.  As  it 
happens,  however,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  particulars  in  tliis  case. 
I  inow  a  number  of  the  men  who  have  been  expelled  from  the  Potters' 
Emigration  Society.  I  know  Enoch  Mountford  ;  and  I  know  a  number 
of  others  of  tlie  expelled  ones.  And  I  must  say,  that  I  know  no  class 
of  men  more  pure,  more  exemplary,  more  worthj'  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence than  those  parties.  The  fact  that  the  Potters'  Emigration  Soci- 
ety has  found  it  necessary  to  expel  those  honest,  those  virtuous,  those 
exemplary  men,  is  proof  sufficient  to  me,  that  the  ruling  parties  in  the 
Society  are  con-upt  and  intolerant  ;  and  that  the  Society  itself  must, 
unless  a  thorough  reform  takes  place,  be  near  to  destruction. 

The  document  states,  that  in  the  Potteries,  where  the  character  of 
Mr.  Evans  is  best  known,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Mountford  are  received 
with  contempt  and  honest  indignation !  I  answer,  it  is  strange  that  I, 
who  am  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Potteries,  and  who  have  so  fre- 
quently visited  the  Potteries  of  late, — that  I,  who  am  constantly  receiving 
letters  from  the  Potteries,  and  that  have  made  it  my  business  to  inquire 
particularly  and  extensively  respecting  Mr.  Evans,  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  from  any  one  individual  whom  T  knew,  though  I  know 
many  thousands  tliere,  a  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Evans.  Every  man 
who  has  written  to  me, — every  man  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
on  the  subject, — I  mean  every  man  who  was  not  a  stranger  to  me,  has 
assured  me,  that  Mr.  Evans  is  worse,  far  worse,  than  the  most  unfavour- 
able statements  which  I  have  published  represent  him.  Jlr.  JIayer  and 
Mr.  Bell  I  do  not  know.  All  1  know  is,  that  they  are  associated  with  a 
very  bad  man.  I  must,  however,  say,  that  if  the  men  still  remaining  in 
the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  are  better  than  some  of  the  men  who 
have  been  expelled,  they  are  amongst  the  best  and  brightest  characters 
either  in  the  Potteries  or  iu  any  part  of  the  world.  Enoch  Mountford 
has  himself  sufficiently  exposed  the  evasions  and  quibbles  of  Mr.  Maver 
and  Mr.  Bell.  ^  ^ 


ENGLISH  CRIME, 


The  horrible  murders,  and  the  equally  horrible  executions  which  are 
so  frequently  taking  place  in  this  country,  are  disgracing  the  country 
m  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  and  doing  infinite  mischief  to  the  morals 
of  the  people.  There  is  hardly  a  country  under  heaven,  where  such 
frightful  murders  and  horrible  executions  are  taking  place,  as  in  boasted 
and  boastful  England.  There  must  be  something  dreadfully  wrong  in 
the  state  of  society  in  England.  But  what  is  the  use  of  speaking  in 
this  way  ?  There  is  hardly  any  thing  ri^ht.  The  laws  and  Govera- 
ment  are  almost  utterly  unnatural.    The  proceedings  of  Government 


are  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  masses.  The  conduct 
of  the  Government  is  a  ceaseless  and  glaring  example  of  selfishness,  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty  ;  of  robbery,  murder,  and  treachery.  The  deeds  of 
the  Government,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  one  vast  mass  of  vice 
and  villany.  A  handful  of  men  hold  the  power  of  the  nation,  and  em- 
ploy it  in  warring  with  the  interests  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world 
at  large.  And  the  grovelling  and  selfish  middle  classes,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, connive  at  this  iniquitous  and  unnatural  state  of  things.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  country  is  digraced  by  such  horrible  crimes,  and  by 
such  revolting  punishments.  We  want  a  radical  and  a  thorough 
change.  We  want  a  complete  revolution.  God  grant  we  may  soon  e»r 
perience  it.  ,i, 


SARAH  THOI\L\S. 


Some  of  the  newspapers  express  astonishment  that  Sarah  Thomas,  the 
poor  miserable  creature  that  murdered  her  cruel  and  tyrannical  mis- 
tress at  Bristol,  should  have  resisted  the  officers  who  endeavoured  to 
convey  her  to  the  scaffold,  and  should  have  struggled  and  shrieked  for 
life  on  the  scaffold  itself.  To  me  the  wonder  is,  that  bo  many  wretched 
criminals  should  go  quietly  to  their  fate.  To  me  the  wonder  is,  that 
any  should  go  quietly  to  tlie  scaffold.  The  remedy  for  such  horrible 
scenes  as  the  one  lately  witnessed  at  Bristol  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment ;  and  iu  the  second  place,  such  a  reform 
of  Government  as  will  tend  to  improve  the  state  of  the  masses,  and  di- 
minish the  amount  of  crime.  It  is  no  trifling  matter  to  be  hung.  And 
those  who  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  convicted  criminals  resitting  the 
officers  of  vegeance,  and  struggling  with  the  frightful  ministers  of  death, 
should  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of  reform  to  the  utmost. 


THE  ADTENT  OF  TRUTH. 


She  came,  the  troubled  land  to  cheer, 

Her  wondrous  mien  with  loVe  o'eiflowing  ; 
She  came,  as  if  some  holy  sphere 

On  ours  its  sunlight  were  bestowing. 
The  men  in  whom  the  worshipped  Lie, 

All  heavenly  motions  quite  benumbing. 
Had  choked  the  heart  and  quenched  the  eye, 

Could  neither  see  nor  feel  her  coming. 
She  came,  as  still  as  morning  light. 

And  yet  she  was  not  unexpected, 
For  every  heart  tliat  beat  aright. 

Her  thrilling  glow  at  once  reflected. 

The  earnest  few  left  all,  to  hear 

Her  winning  voice,  and  feel  her  presence, 
And  through  the  misty  atmosphere 

Went  forth  her  pure,  magnetic  essence. 

Men  felt  the  stir  of  something  new, 
As,  over  hill  and  valley  stealing. 

Throughout  the  land  her  brightness  grew, 
The  ugly  shapes  of  sin  revealing. 

The  wise  and  prudent  fiercely  cried, 
'  She  fills  the  land  with  evil  passions  !' 

And  others  scornfully  replied, 

'  The  vulgar  thing  should  learn  tlie  fashions 

They  cursed  :  and  with  a  fierce  '  Amen,' 
The  countless  trumpeters  of  party 

Made  all  the  echoes  ring  again, 
And  added  lies  and  curses  hearty. 

Still  giew  her  light ;  and  still  she  lent 
To  human  life  her  heavenly  beauty  ; 

Old  names  and  forms,  where'er  she  went, 
Gave  way  before  the  sense  of  duty. 

The  Rabbis,  then,  in  council,  said, 
'  This  fury  groweth  erver  bolder— 
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Our  bolts  all  fail  to  strike  her  dead — 
Our  strongest  prisons  cannot  hold  her.' 

Around  their  lamp  they  swore  to  hang, 

According  to  their  dark  evangel, 
Whoever  learned  the  words  she  sang, 

Or  dared  to  say  she  was  an  angel. 

Oh,  men  !  who  seek,  when  day  has  broke. 
To  drive  it  back,  with  scowls  and  scorning  ; 

Who  think  a  furious  chimney  smoke 

May  scare  the  sun  and  quench  the  morning  : 

The  glance  of  Truth  transfixed  the  lies 
To  which  they  clung  with  mad  devotion  ; 

They  could  not  meet  her  glorious  eyes. 

That  had  such  bright,  commanding  motion. 

Her  mighty  charm  had  power  to  draw 
The  people  from  the  shrines  of  error, 

Who  gladly  made  her  words  their  law. 
And  laughed  to  scorn  the  Rabbis'  terror. 


GEORGE  HUDSON. 


It  is  not  long  since  George  Hudson  was  regarded  as  a  Ivixo,  if 
not  as  a  God,  Many  seemed  to  worship  him.  The  people  of  Sun- 
derland, or  at  least,  a  considerable  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the 
electors,  chose  him  as  their  representative  in  Parliament.  The  Aris- 
tocrats welcomed  him  into  their  society,  and  accepted  and  returned  his 
visits.  Yet  all  this  time  George  Hudson  had  but  one  single  quality  to 
recommend  him  either  to  the  worship  of  the  middle-class  public,  or  to 
the  choice  of  the  Sunderland  electors,  or  to  the  favours  of  aristocratic 
society,  and  that  one  ciuality  was  his  wealth,  if  it  be  proper  to  speak 
of  wealth  as  a  quality  of  a  man.  George  Hudson  had  given  no  proof 
of  either  superior  intelligence,  or  superior  virtue.  He  had  given  no 
proof  that  he  either  understood  the  interests  of  his  conntiy,  or  that  he 
was  eager  to  promote  his  country's  welfare.  He  was  a  burly,  bulky, 
busy  man  of  wealth  ;  and  that  was  all.  It  turns  out  that  this  idol  of 
80  many  of  our  middle  class  gentry,  this  adopted  one  of  aristocratic 
society,  and  this  elected  one  of  a  majority  or  something  like  a  majority, 
of  the  Sunderland  electors,  has  been  throughout,  if  the  reports  of  the 
committees  of  a  number  of  railway  companies  may  be  relied  upon,  a 
selfish,  scheming,  and  dishonest  man.  The  Daily  News  says,  '  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way far  more  than  fulfils  the  worst  augurs  of  those  who  had  no  faith 
in  Mr.  Hudson.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  document,  showing  as  it 
does,  how  confidence  the  most  entire  can  be  unscrupulously  abused. 
Thirteen  millions  of  capital,  it  is  reported,  were  at  the  mercy  of  Messrs. 
Hudson  and  Waddington,  and  since  December,  18i5,  they  have  been 
playing  at  the  game  of  ducks  and  drakes  with  it ; — making  and  un- 
making dividends  just  as  they  pleased  ;  disbursing  sums  of  which  they 
will  render  no  account ;  pocketing  checks  for  which  there  is  no  autho- 
rity, and  of  which  they  will  give  no  explanation,  appropriating  money 
which  belonged  to  the  company,  and  even  descending  to  the  petty  mean- 
ness of  making  the  company  pay  for  their  hotel  expenses.' 

Another  paper,  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
East-em  Counties  Railway,  says,  '  This  statement  appears  so  incredible, 
that  but  for  the  evidence  of  tlie  Committee  being  laid  before  us,  we 
should  have  been  sceptical  as  to  the  fact.  Proditjality  there  might  liave 
been,  chmtery  there  might  have  been,  plunder  there  might  have  Iieen, 
but  one  would  suppose  there  should  have  been  something  left.  It  how- 
ever appears  that  there  is  nothing  left ; — that  £20  shares,  which  some 
time  ago  were  at  a  large  premium,  are  now  at  nearly  £12  discount.' 

Will  the  middle  class  people  of  England  never  learn  better  than  to 
worship  wealth?  Will  they  not  begin  to  reverence  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence by  and  by  \  Will  they  always  despise  the  intelligent  and  virtu- 
ous poor,  and  reverence  the  ignorant  and  vicious  rich  1  The  middle 
class  people  will  repent  of  their  folly  ere  long.  They  will  see,  that  in 
worshipping  wealth,  they  have  worshipped  a  demon, — and  that  in  ne- 
glecting the  virtuous  and  intelligent  poor,  they  have  trampled  on  their 
benefactors  and  saviours.    They  will  have  terrible  penalties  to  pay  for 


their  folly  and  their  crime  ere  long.  The  indignities  they  have^put'on 
the  deserving  poor  will  come  back  on  them  in  blood  and  curses. 
_  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  persons  in  Sunderland  have  been  canvas- 
sing the  electors  of  that  borough  for  signatures  to  an  address,  expressing 
approval  of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  of  his  criminal  conduct.  There  is  no  deed 
too  du-ty  for  some  creatures  to  stoop  to.  To  attempt  to  wash  the  Ethiop 
white  is  only  foolish  and  useless  ;  but  to  attempt  to  wash  Jlr.  Hudson, 
clean,  would  be  both  a  useless  and  a  fi.'.thx/  piece  of  work.  Nay,  Hud- 
son has  been  received  by  the  Aristocrats,  and  with  them  he  ought  to  re- 
main. They  are  worthy  of  him  :  and  lie  is  worthy  of  them.  Dust  to 
dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  and  filth  to  filth.  Poor  Hudson  labours  under  this 
disadvantage,  that  his  system  of  robbing  is  not  old  enough  to  have  be- 
come venerable,  nor  practised  by  sufficient  numbers  to  have  become 
fashionable.  Our  Whig  and  Tor.v  Aristocrats  commit  such  crimes  as 
Hudson  is  charged  with,  daily;  but  then  they  are  crimes  which  the 
Aristocracy  have  been  accustomed  to  commit  for  ages  and  centuries  ; 
and  the  parties  who  aid  them  are  so  numerous,  and  have  held  high 
places  so  long,  that  many  consider  their  crimes  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Hudson  has  not  been  more  criminal  than  his  aristocratic  associates. 
He  has  only  committed  his  crimes  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 
Still,  he  is  a  criminal,  a  great  criminal ;  and  the  Sunderland  men  who 
are  wishing  to  wash  him,  will  sadly  pollute  and  dishonour  themselves. 


LETTERS. 

NEW  EMIGRATION  SOCIEIV,  EIC. 
Sib,  April  25<A,  1849. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  your  democratic  paper,  the  Peoplb,  held  a 
meeting  on  'ft'^ednesday  last,  the  object  of  which  was  the  formation  of  an 
association  for  emigrating  to  America,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  jon  a 
sketch  of  the  plan  on  which  it  is  intended  to  form  the  society.  First,  that 
the  society  contain  about  fifty  members,  with  or  without  families.  That  each 
contribute  one  dollar  on  Whit-Monday  next,  those  monies  to  be  sent  to  you, 
with  a  desire  that  you.  on  your  foithooming  journey  through  .imerica,  would 
be  kind  enough  to  make  a  deposit  of  the  same  on  a  suitable  piece  of  land, 
containing  not  less  than  one  thousand  acres.  That  after  Whitauntide  next, 
the  members  enter  upon  weekly  or  monthly  contributions.  That  when  those 
contributions  amount  to  a  sufficient  sum,  several  of  the  members  be  chosen 
to  go  and  cultivate  those  parts  of  the  land  most  easily  convertible  to  the 
growing  of  grain,  and  that  the  proceeds  arising  therefrom,  together  with  the 
contriliutions  at  home,  be  employed  in  sending  additional  members  to  culti- 
vate the  land,  erect  houses,  &c.,  and  thus  in  each  succeeding  season,  until  the 
whole  of  the  members  and  their  families  are  placed  upon  the  esf-ate.  That  the 
association  then  continue  the  further  cultivating  the  soil  and  extending  the 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  members,  until  the  land  be  paid  for, 
and  a  sufficiency  raised  to  enable  each  individual  member  to  enter  upon  his 
own  division,  when  an  equitable  apportioning  of  the  stock  shall  take  place, 
and  the  land  be  fairly  divided  by  lot. 

Kind  Sir,  your  opinion  is  solicited  on  the  above,  either  by  letter,  or  by 
inserting  this  and  an  answer  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  the 
People.  By  order  of  the  Committe,  Jonathan  Rogess. 

30,  Pari-  Lane,  Little  Horton,  near  Bradford,  Yorhliire. 
Dear  Sin, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  for  you  and  your 
friends.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  hardly  be  willing  to  take  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  fi.xing  upon  a  piece  of  land  for  you  and  your  intended 
association.  If  you  could  appoint  some  other  person  to  act  along  with  me,I 
should'then  be  more  at  ease.  You  might  name,  perhaps,  some  one  in  America, 
and  this  would  save  the  expense  of  sending  a  person.  But  just  as  you 
think  best. 

I  can  hardly  give  my  judgment  as  to  the  details  of  your  plan.  If  the  de- 
tails please  all  the  members  of  your  intended  association,  that  will  be  the 
principal  thing.  The  necessity  of  some  association  for  those  who  cannot  go 
alone,  is  manifest,  and  it  is  only  by  attempts  that  you  can  learn  how  bett  to 
proceed, 

Yours  Respectfully,  J.  Barker. 

Dear  Sir. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  of  your  papers  called  the 
People  lately,  and  in  looking  over  its  pages,  I  find  a  par.igraph  to  this  effect, 
'  that  you  thought  the  safest  and  the  best  way  for  those  who  intended  to  emi- 
grate was,  if  they  had  the  means  in  their  possession,  to  go  unfettered  by  the 
arrangements  of  any  Association.  This  advice  will,  I  think,  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  me.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Labour  Refuge  Branch  belonging  to 
the  Potters'  Emigration  Society.  I  have  paid  into  that  Society  one  pound 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  gave  me  the  chance  of  being  ballotted  for. 
I  however  thought  this  of  little  worth  to  me,  and  therefore  sold  my  chance  for 
eighteen  shillings.    I  have  paid  one  shilling  in  Branch  expenses.    I  am  there- 
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foie  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  five  shillings  and  aixpence.  Bat  I  am  incliued  to 
believe  that  I  shall  find  myself,  in  course  of  time,  a  gainer  by  leaving  tlie  said 
Branch.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  my  little  weekly  pence  will  be  safer  in  the 
Savings'  Bank,  where  I  can  get  a'  little  interest  for  them.  In  the  Totters' 
Branch,  it  would  take  no,  small  sum  for  Branch  expenses.  And  I  find  when  a 
man  joins  this  Society,  he  has  many  unpleasant  things  to  meet  with.  Some- 
times he  has  to  put  up  with  the  had  conduct  of  its  oflicers,  whom  he  finds, 
backed  by  a  few,  bent  upon  accomplishing  their  own  felfi^h  objects.  Should 
any  one  oppose  them  in  their  unjust  objects,  his  character  is  endangered,  as 
mine  is  at  this  time,  for  having  spoken  freely,  as  eveiy  one  is  bound  in  duty 
to  do.  On  the  night  before  I  sold  my  share,  the  Secretary  brought  forward  a 
proposal  to  the  effect,  that  a  delegate  should  be  sent  up  to  London,  and  said 
not  a  word  about  the  Society  being  three  pounds  in  debt.  I  opposed  the  pro- 
posal, contending  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  many  of  the  members,  who  were 
unable  to  pay  their  contributions,  much  less  to  subscribe  five  pounds  to  send 
a  man  up  to  London.  Then  again,  the  ofiicers  had  power  to  do  business  at 
what  hour  they  thought  proper,  and  often  chose  to  do  it  at  an  hour  when  but 
few  of  the  members  were  there.  When  bad  men  are  in  office  in  any  Society, 
they  are  not  very  easily  put  out. 

Manchester  Street,  Oldham.  W.  Haywood. 

RemarTcs. — You  have  acted  wisely.  Join  no  Society  under  the  control  of 
persons  whose  characters  and  proceedings  you  cannot  approve.  You  have 
Mid  your  share  for  a  far  higher  price  than  others  are  able  (o  get. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  A.  B. — I  am  not  a  physician ;  but  I  know  considerably  more  about 
the  human  system,  aud  about  some  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  sys- 
tem is  incident,  as  well  as  the  means  of  curing  such  di.-eases,  than  many  who 
are  physicians  by  trade. 

Do  not  despond.  You  may  yet  be  healthy  and  strong.  The  plan  you  have 
adopted  is  the  righ  t  one.  But  you  must  not  expect  it  to  cure  you  at  once. 
The  means  you  are  using  will  both  do  you  good,  and  afford  kind  nature  a  fair 
opportunity  of  doing  her  best.  But  neither  nature  nor  tie  means  you  are 
employing  will  work  bo  rapidly  as  you  would  wish.  I  pay,  do  not  despond. 
Despondency  is  a  part  of  the  disease  under  which  you  are  now  suft'ering.  I 
mean,  that  persons  in  your  situation  are  peculiarly  prone  t  o  despond.  They 
are  prone  to  look  on  things  in  too  dark  a  light.  You  must  not,  therefore, 
encourage  your  despondency.  Every  day  you  pursue  the  proper  path,  you  will 
be  better  in  health.  You  may  not  be  able  to  perceive  the  improvement  daily, 
but  you  will  daily  improve.  That  unhappy  sjTnptom  which  appears  to  trou- 
ble you  the  most,  will  gradually  abate,  if  you  keep  strictly  t  o  ( he  path  of  virtue, 
and  steadily  adhere  to  that  system  of  diet,  and  those  natuial  means  which 
you  have  been  so  wise  as  to  adopt.  You  may  not  go  back  to  the  days  o f  your 
boyhood ;  but  you  may  bring  back,  to  a  great  extent,  the  liealth  of  your  boy- 
hood. Do  not  on  any  occasion,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  exert  yourself  too  much. 
Xever  try  your  strength  in  lifting  any  weight,  or  making  any  violent  effort, 
in  any  way  whatever.  Do  not  exert  yourself  beyond  your  stiength,  even  in 
writing.  Give  up  when  you  feel  exhausted.  When  that  unnatural  heat  below 
the  small  of  your  back  affects  you,  use  the  sponge,  if  you  have  a  suitable 
opportunity.  If  not,  you  will  do  well  to  use  the  sponge  on  those  parts  at  night, 
as  well  as  in  the  morning.  You  may  try  a  wet  bandage  also  round  the  parts 
with  safety,  and  with  hopes  of  a  good  result. 

Nevermind  the  Magnetic  Pills.  Fowler  himself  does  not  recommend  them. 
Those  easy  natural  remedies  which  you  have  already  begun  to  emploj',  are  the 
safest  and  the  best.  If  you  can  get  into  the  way  of  going  to  bed  without  supper, 
or  without  taking  any  thing,  at  the  farthest,  except  a  little  unbuttored  toast  and 
water,  you  will  do  well.  But  above  all  things,  have  patience  and  cherish 
hope.  Walk  out  whenever  you  can,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  of  nature.  But  do  not  even  walk  so  much  as  greatly  to  tire 
yourself.     Take  every  kind  of  exercise  in  moderation  only. 

Do  not  trouble  jourself  about  your  memory  ;  nor  even  about  the  improve- 
ment of  your  intellectual  powers  in  any  way.  Your  memory  and  intellectual 
powers  will  gradually  improve  as  your  health  improves.  You  may  read,  in 
moderation,  and  even  write  a  little  occasionally.  But  the  less  you  fatigue 
yourself,  either  in  1  ody  or  in  mind,  the  better. 

Tell  me  anything  or  everything  that  you  wish  to  tell  me.  I  will  give  you 
the  beat  advice  in  my  power. 

Do  not  have  too  many  clothes  on  your  bed.  Keep  yourself  as  cool 
during  sleep  as  yon  can  comfortably  endure.  In  summer  time  you  may 
sleep  with  your  bed  room  window  a  little  open,  if  it  will  not  expose  you  to  a 
draught.  Through  the  day  have  your  bed-room  as  thoroughly  aired  as  you 
can.  Be  as  much  on  your  feet  through  the  day  as  you  can,  so  as  not  to  fatigue 
you  over  much.  Let  your  recreations  be  out  of  doors.  And  let  tliem  all  be 
gentle,  not  violent.  And  never  eat  when  you  are  not  hungry.  Kat  always 
too  little,  rather  than  too  much.  And  eat  your  richest  food  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day.  Take  nothing  after  six  in  the  evening,  if  you  can  help  it. 
Sspecially  do  not  take  milk,  cheese,  or  butter  after  that  hour.  Do  not  take 
meat  at  all.     Keep  as  free  from  anxiety  as  you  can.    Drink  a  little  cold  water 


whenever  you  are  dry.  Avoid  taking  cold  as  much  as  you  can ;  but  do  not 
avoid  daily  exercise  out  of  doors  for  fear  of  taking  cold.  You  had  better  take 
two  colds,  than  miss  the  fresh,  invigorating  air.  Keep  away  from  whatever 
would  excite  your  sinning  faculties,  till  your  strength  is  sufiBciently  restored 
to  justify  you  in  marrying.  I  have  no  doubt  it  loill  be  thus  restored,  if  you  per- 
severe. God  bless  you.  You  have  good  talents  naturally,  and  will  live  to  be 
useful  .as  a  speaker  or  a  writer,  if  you  take  care.  But  by  all  means  be  firm  in 
your  resolutions  to  abstain  from  that  which  has  injured  you.  I  wish  I  could 
speak  with  you.  I  could  tell  you  more  in  conversation  than  in  writing.  If 
you  like,  you  may  put  yourself  in  my  way  sometime,  and  introduce  yourself 
to  me.     Choose  your  own  time  and  place.    And  do  it  in  your  own  way. 

W.  G.  Thompson,  Sai.ford. — I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  per- 
son administering  is  entitled  to  the  full  management  of  the  property,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  one  else.  You  might  have  prevented  the  administration 
before  the  letters  of  administration  were  taken  out ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
you  have  any  remedy  now.  I  will  however  insert  your  question,  that  if  any  of 
my  legal  friends  can  give  you  better  information,  you  may  have  the  benefit  of 
it. 

Ques. — A  sister  of  mine,  died  a  short  time  ago  in  London,  leaving  property, 
and  without  making  a  will.  Another  sister  of  mine  administered,  and  com- 
pletely defies  me  from  obtaining  any  claim  whatever.  I  wish  to  know,  whether 
her  administering  first,  entitles  her  to  the  full  management  of  the  property,  to 
the  full  exclusion  of  myself  or  not.  The  money  is  chiefly  lent  on  stock  and 
mortgage. 

To  J.  B.,  Hurst. — Those  who  wish  to  distribute  tracts,  can  easily  put  covers 
on  them  themselves.  If  they  wish  for  printed  covers,  they  can  have  them 
done  for  comparatively  little. 

To  Joseph  Bormokd. — Thanks  for  your  kind  communication.  It  should 
have  been  noticed  earlier.  /  have  seen  Sylvester  Graham's  work  on  Chastity, 
and  like  it  well.  I  intend  to  republish  it  shortly.  It  will  be  about  twopence 
or  threepence.  The  present  price  is  two  shillings.  It  is  a  shame  that  so  little 
has  been  done  for  men's  salvation.  Men  are  dying  by  hundreds,  and  sufferingf 
greatly  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  for  want  of  such  works  as  Graham's  and 
Fowler's.  I  have  received  the  thanks  of  multitudes  for  publishing  the  works 
of  Fowler.  They  have  already  saved  multitudes  from  torment  and  death.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  the  requisite  instruction  and  counsel  by  word  of  mouth. 
I  have  done  what  I  could  in  that  way  for  years,  and  have  saved  not  a  few,  I 
believe,  from  ruin,  by  my  efforts.  But  nothing  can  do  all  that  is  needed  but 
the  PRESS.  I  am  told  that  some  persons  blame  me  for  writing  and  publishing 
on  those  subjects :  but  no  one  ha.s  blamed  me  to  my  face.  The  men  who  blame 
me,  know  not  what  they  do. 

To 1  am  intending  to  publish  the  %vhoU  of  Fowler's  works, 


uniform  with  Amativeness,  Love  and  Parentage,  ka.  I  am  now  beginning 
with  his  work  on  intellectual  culture.  My  friend  A.  L.  thinks  this  is  his  beat 
work.  I  often  take  the  liberty  of  translating  such  works  as  I  re-publish,  with 
a  view  to  make  more  intelligible,  and  if  I  meet  with  passages  which  are 
either  mere  repetitions  of  other  passages,  or  which  are  utterly  useless,  or 
away  from  the  subject,  I  leave  them  out,  I  like  to  make  a  book  as  cheap,  as 
compact,  as  connected,  as  intelligible,  as  little  tiresome,  as  thoroughly  effi- 
cient and  useful  as  possible. 


REVIEW. 

A  Voice  from  Kirhdale  Gaol.  A  Poem  for  the  People  :  by  W.  H.  Chad- 
wick,  (now  a  prisoner  in  Kirkdale  Gaol,)  Author  of  '  Temperance  Address,' 
'  Cupid's  Wreath,'  and  other  Poems,  may  be  had  to  order,  addressed  to  W.  H. 
Chadwick,  Kirkdale. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  buy  it,  and  thus  enable  the  injured  Author  to 
help  himself  a  little  on  his  liberation. 

W.  H.  C.  was  one  of  the  parties  in  the  same  indictment  as  myself. 


Oh  Freedom  !  if  to  me  belong 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine. 

Nor  Marvel's  wit  and  graceful  song. 

Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy  shrine  ! 


When  by  night  the  frogs  are  croaking, 

Kindle  but  a  torch's  fire. 
Ha  1  how  soon  they  all  are  silent ! — 

Truth  thus  silences  the  liar. 


Printed  by  J.   Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Kow,  London,  through  the 
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THE  MERITS  OF  ROYALTY, 

OR 

THE   GREAT    PRIZE  ESSAY 


I  wish  those  parties  who  may  write  for  the  prize  of  Three  Hundred 
Guineas,  to  put  dovra  their  views  on  the  merits  of  Royalty,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Democracy,  at  full  length.  On  the  subject  of  Royalty,  for 
instance,  1  should  wish  them,  among  other  things,  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  : 

Is  it  reasonable,  is  it  wise  for  nations  to  entrust  the  management  of 
their  affairs  to  one  individual  ?  Is  it  not  dangerous  to  place  the  in- 
terests of  millions  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  even  supposing 
that  individual  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  and  ablest  in  the  world  ?  Is 
it  not  laying  too  much  on  a  man,  however  wise,  however  good,  how- 
ever great  he  may  be,  to  make  him  the  only  ruler  over  a  great  and 
mighty  nation  ?  Is  it  not  placing  a  man  in  circumstances  of  too  great 
trial  ?  Is  it  not  exposing  a  man  to  too  strong  temptations  ?  Is  there 
not  a  natural  tendency  in  men  to  abuse  unlimited  or  exclusive  power  ? 
Have  not  persons,  who  appeared  to  rank  among  the  wisest  and  the 
best,  been  corrupted  by  the  possession  of  irresjjonsible  power  ?  Are 
not  men  likelier  to  use  power  well  when  they  hold  it  in  connection 
with  others  ?  Are  they  not  likelier  to  fulfil  their  trust  when  their 
power  is  limited,  and  their  responsibility  divided  ?  Besides,  how  can 
we  tell  the  worth,  the  talents,  or  the  virtue  of  a  man,  till  we  have 
tried  him  ?  And  how  can  we  try  a  man  as  a  king,  without  risking 
our  welfare  in  making  him  king  ?  Even  if  men  were  incorruptiWe, 
— if  power  had  no  tendency  to  mar  or  injure  them,  we  might  still  make 
a  terrible  mistake,  in  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  a  man.  We 
might  err  as  to  the  character  of  an  individual,  and  entrust  power  to  an 
ignorant,  a  weak,  a  treacherous,  and  vicious  person.  Even  elective 
monarchy,  therefore,  is  bad.  A  nation  would  not  act  wisely,  in  my 
judgnjent,  in  choosing  a  monarchical  form  of  Government,  even  though 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  electing  their  monarchs. 

But  if  elective  monarchy  is  unadvisable,  what  must  hereditary 
monarchy  be  ?  The  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy  is  the  most 
irrational  and  monstrous  principle  imaginable.  The  principle  of  hered- 
itary monarchy  may  place  either  vice,  or  ignorance,  or  weakness  on  the 
throne;  or  it  may  place  on  the  throne  an  incarnation  of  all  three 
together.  It  may  subject  the  nation  to  the  will  of  a  brute,  an  idiot, 
or  a  demon,  or  to  the  will  of  a  monstrous  mixture  of  the  three.  It 
has  done  so  in  every  country  under  heaven.  It  has  done  so  in  our 
oxn  country.  It  was  this  principle  that  subjected  the  people  of  Eng- 
land at  one  time  to  Lackland  John  ;  at  another,  to  the  brutal  and 
bloody  Henry  VIII  ;  at  another,  to  the  arbitrary  and  abandoned 
Elizabeth  ;  at  another,  to  the  hypocritical  and  treacherous  Ciiarles  I. ; 
at  another,  to  the  licentious  and  unprincipled  Charles  IL  ;  at  another, 
to  the  bigotted  and  idiotic  George  III.  ;  at  another,  to  the  wholesale 
adulterer, — to  the  unprincipled  swindler, — to  the  heartless  seducer, — 
to  the  unnatural,  treacherous,  and  bloody-minded  George  IV.  It  was 
this  principle  that  subjected  Austria  to  its  late  idiotical  Euiperor  ;  and 
that  subjects  Prussia  at  this  hour,  to  its  promise-breaking,  drunken 
pretender  to  evangelicisra,  who  has  of  late  been  displaying  his  faith- 


lessness and  villany  so  shamelessly  before  the  world.  It  is  impossible, 
in  my  judgment,  to  imagine  a  more  foolish,  a  more  dangerous,  a  more 
unnatural,  a  more  monstrous,  a  more  outrageous  principle,  than  the 
principle  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

Again;  if  monarch's  be  absolute,  the  people  are  slaves.  If  an  ab- 
solute monarch  be  ignorant,  vicious,  or  weak,  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  most  deplorable.  Their  slavery  is  most  degrading  and  in- 
tolerable. If  a  monarch  be  not  absolute,  he  is,  in  effect,  nothing.  If 
he  be  limited  in  poorer,  he  is  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
limit  him.  To  say  he  is  only  a  tool,  is  perhaps  improper.  He  is  an 
agent  as  well  as  a  tool,  though  not  an  agent  for  good.  For  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  large  salary,  he  will  conspire  with  those  who  have  lim- 
ited his  power,  to  deceive,  oppress,  and  plunder  the  people.  In  no 
case  will  he  be  any  thing  better  than  a  tool ;  but  in  many  cases  he  will 
be  something  worse.  The  monarchs  of  Great  Britain  are  in  this  sit- 
uation. Their  power  is  limited.  They  are,  in  consequeuce,  the  tools 
of  the  parties  who  have  limited  their  power.  They  are  the  tools  of 
the  Aristocrats.  The  Aristocrats  make  use  of  them  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  own  selfish  objects  ;  and  the  monarchs,  with  a  view 
to  secure  large  salaries,  enter  into  conspiracy  with  the  Aristocrats  to 
beguile  and  plunder  and  enslave  the  people.  The  Queen  of  England, 
at  this  hour,  in  order  to  be  of  any  considerable  use  to  the  country, 
would  have  to  violate  the  boasted  constitution,  and  assume  unlimited 
power.  She  would  have  to  drive  away  from  her  the  Aristocrats  that 
at  present  enslave  her  ;  and  either  rule  alone,  or  throw  herself  upon 
the  people.  If  she  threw  herself  upon  the  people,  she  would  cease  to 
be  a  monarch.  The  people  would  become  the  rulers,  and  she  would  be- 
come their  servant.  In  short,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  possibility 
of  getting  any  good  from  a  monarch,  but  a  certain  prospect  of  reaping 
great  and  continual  evil.  I  should  like  the  competitors  for  the  Prize 
to  consider  this  question  thoroughly.  I  should  like  them  to  ask  them- 
selves the  question,  whether  the  principle  of  monarchy  is  not  utterly 
bad  ]  AVhether  it  is  not  absurd,  irrational,  unnatural,  and  dangerous  ? 
And  I  should  like  them  to  give  a  plain,  a  full,  and  faithful  answer  to 
the  question. 

I  should  like  them,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  give  us  a  clear  and  fiill 
view  of  the  effects  of  monarchical  rule  in  different  countries  and  in 
different  ages.  I  should  like  them  to  trace  the  history  of  kingship 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  I  should  like  them  to  tell 
us  what  kind  of  creatures  kings  have  generally  been,— in  what  kind  of 
a  way  they  have  generally  acted.  I  should  like  them  to  tell  us 
whether  kings  have  in  general  been  remarkable  for  wisdom  and  \nrtue 
and  talents  ;  or  whether  they  have  been  remarkable  for  ignorance, 
vice,  and  incapacity,— I  should  like  them  to  review  the  history  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  to  give  us  a  fuU  length  picture  of  kingship  as 
near  to  the  life  as  possible.  .        r    v     u 

As  many  people  regard  the  Bible  as  a  great  authonty,  I  should 
like  them  to  give  us,  in  some  part  of  the  Essay,  what  the  BiBLB 
teaches  on  the  subject  of  kingship.  I  should  hke  them  to  give  us  an 
epitome  of  Scripture  history,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  subject  of  king- 
ship ;  so  far  as  it  serves  to  unfold  the  character  and  doings  of  kings,  or 
the  effects  of  kingly  government.  I  should  hke  theni  to  teU  us 
whether  the  Bible  represents  kingship  as  the  best  and  safest,  the 
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most  rational  and  beneficial,  form  of  government.  I  should  like  them 
to  tell  us  what  Jotham  said  on  the  subject  of  kingship,  at  the  time 
Abimelech  was  made  king  by  the  men  of  Schechem. — Judges  ix.  I 
should  like  them  to  tell  us  what  Samuel  said  to  the  Israelites,  when 
ihey  insisted  on  having  a  king.  I  should  like  them  to  give  us  the 
pictures  of  kingship  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  well  as 
the  prophecies  with  respect  to  the  final  doom  of  kingship. 

If  I  mistake  not,  Jotham  represents  the  wiser  and  better  portion  of 
mankind  as  shrinking  from  the  office  of  kingship  ;  and  the  wickedest 
or  cruelist  of  men  as  most  eager  to  fill  that  office  ;  but  my  readers 
can  examine  his  parable  for  themselves.  In  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the 
children  of  Israel  are  represented  as  greatly  provoking  God  in  asking 
a  king  ;  and  Samuel  is  represented  as  assuring  them  that  their  kings 
would  be  tyrants,  plunderers,  and  tormentors. —  1  Samuel  vii.  Daniel 
pictures  kings  as  senseless  and  misshapen  monsters,  and  as  savage  and 
ravenous  beasts.  He  represents  their  deeds  as  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood,  and  foretells  the  ultimate,  universal  and  eternal  annihilation 
of  kingship. 

I  should  like  my  friends  who  may  write  on  this  subject,  to  give  us 
a  history  of  the  Bible  kings,  and  to  tell  us  whether  their  doings 
were  in  accordance  with  the  insinuations  of  Jotham,  and  the  plain 
predictions  of  Samuel.  With  respect  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  for 
instance,  I  should  like  them  to  tell  us  what  services  they  ever  ren- 
dered to  the  People  :  what  efforts  they  made  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  to  improve  their  characters,  and  to  better  their  condition.  I 
should  like  them  to  tell  us  whether  they  were  men  of  peace,  or  men  of 
war  ;  men  of  tenderness,  or  men  of  blood.  I  should  like  them  to 
tell  us  whether  they  were  just  and  virtuous,  or  whetlier  they  were 
licentious  and  ambitious.  I  should  like  them  to  tell  us  what  respect 
they  paid  to  the  laws  of  marriage,  to  the  character  of  woman,  or  to 
the  rights  of  man.  I  should  like  them  to  tell  us  whether  there  be 
any  evidence  that  they  enforced  the  great  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  on  the  rich  and  powerful, — whether  they  curbed  the  op- 
pressor, and  protected  the  oppressed  ; — whether  they  checked  extra- 
vagance, or  indulged  in  luxury, — whether  they  laboured  for  the  good  of 
their  people,  or  plundered  them  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
sensual  appetites  and  their  childish  love  of  show.  I  should  like  them 
to  tell  us  whether  the  kings  of  Israel,  including  the  one  called  the 
wisest  of  men,  and  the  other,  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  man  after 
God's  own  lieart,  were  examples  of  purity,  temperance,  and  humanity; 
or  whether  they  were  examples  of  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  pride. 

I  should  like  them  to  give  us  a  history,  or  at  least  a  brief  view,  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  other  nations.  I  should  like  them  to  give  us 
some  account  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whether  as  pictured  by  what 
are  called  profane  or  sacred  writers.  The  character  and  doings  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  who  lived  during  the  escape  of  the  Israelites  will 
deserve  a  little  attention.  If  the  writers  for  the  prize  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  character  and  doings  of  the  early  Egyptian  monarchs 
generally,  it  will  be  very  acceptable.  We  should  like  to  Icnow  how 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  employed  the  strength  of  their  people,  and  the 
resources  of  their  fertile  country.  The  origin  of  the  pyramids  will 
deserve  a  fevir  paragraphs.  Did  the  vanity  of  kings  erect  them  ? 
Did  the  kings  employ  their  subjects  in  erecting  these  pyramids  for 
useful  public  purposes,  or  for  the  gratification  of  theii-  own  foolish 
pride  2 

The  kings  of  Babylon,  of  Assyria,  of  Persia,  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
will  require  attention.  We  should  like  to  know  what  was  the  char- 
acter and  what  were  the  doings  of  those  kings.  We  should  like  to 
know  whether  any  of  them  ever  showed  themselves  philosophers  and 
philanthropists  ;  instructors  and  benefactors  of  their  country  and  their 
kind  :  apd  if  any,  how  many  1  We  should  also  like  to  know  whether 
a  great  part  of  them, — whetlier  nineteen  twentieths  of  them,  were 
not  ignorant,  sensual,  and  cruel, — whether  they  did  not  waste  their 
strength,  and  waste  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  countries  over 
■whfich  they  ireigned,in  luxury,  liqentiousness,  and  blood.  If  we  can  he 
informed  how  much  of  their  time  they  spent  in  war  and  how  much 


they  spent  in  peace, — how  much  money  they  spent  in  war,  and  how 
much  they  spent  in  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  their  subjects  ;— 
if  we  can  be  told  how  many  lives  they  sacrificed  in  war,  and  for  what 
preat  objects  they  went  to  war,  we  shall  also  take  it  as  a  favour. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  any  of  the  kings  ot  those  nations  did 
much  towards  enlarging  the  minds,  and  purifying  the  views,  and  ele- 
vating the  characters  of  their  subjects.  W.Hether  they  ever  exerted 
themselves  for  the  annihilation  of  superstition  and  priestcraft  ;  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  licentiousness  ;  and  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  truth  and  righteousness  generally.  The  work  of  Rollin  ig 
unsatisfactory  in  this  respect. 

The  history  of  the  Grecian  kings  will  deserve  a  chapter  ;  perhaps 
several  chapters.  Alexander  himself,  perhaps,  may  deserve  a  chapter. 
AVe  should  like  to  be  told  in  what  Alexander's  greatness  consisted. 
AVas  Alexander  a  sober  man  or  adnrnkard?  Was  he  a  chaste  man 
or  a  projligate  ?  Did  he  respect  the  rights  of  ivoman,  or  did  he  slight 
them  ?  Did  he  labour  for  the  good  of  mankind,  or  for  his  01071  ag- 
grandizement and  fame  ?  Were  his  victories  the  victories  of  right 
over  might,  or  of  might  over  right  1  Did  he  emancipate  the  people 
whom  he  conquered,  or  did  he  enslave  them  ?  Or  did  he  leave  them 
much  as  he  found  them,  merely  changing  their  masters  and  their  tax  col- 
lectors ?  Was  his  greatness  intellectual,  moral,  or  chiefly  physical  great- 
ness ?  Is  it  true  that  he  killed  himself  with  drink,  or  did  he  die  an 
early  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  philanthropy  ?  Did  he  make 
the  countries  he  visited  better,  or  did  he  make  them  worse  ?  Did  he 
make  them  richer,  or  did  he  make  them  poorer  1  Did  he  labour  to 
save  men's  lives,  or  to  destroy  them  ?  In  other  words,  was  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  he  is  called,  great  in  principle,  great  in  character,  great 
in  his  objects  and  aims  ; — ,great  in  his  labours  for  the  good  of  mankind  ; 
or  was  he  merely  a  man  of  great  force,  a  great  warrior  ; — a  great  man- 
killer, — a  great  tyrant ; — a  great  but  aimless  and  useless  revolutionist ; 
a  great  tormentor  and  destroyer  of  mankind  ? 

The  character  and  doings  of  the  Roman  Kings  will  also  deserve  a 
few  chapters.  The  character  and  doings  of  the  Roman  Emperors  will 
deserve  far  more.  The  Roman  Emperors  had  opportunities  of  doing 
good  that  few  men  have  ever  had.  They  sat  at  the  head  of  the  world, 
and  their  power  and  resources  were  immense.  The  influence  of  their 
example  too  was  immense.  I  should  like  to  know  how  they  used 
their  power  ;  how  they  employed  their  resources,  and  to  what  interests 
they  consecrated  the  influence  of  their  example.  Were  the  Roman 
Emperors  examples  of  temperance  and  fruj^ality,  of  purity  and  virtue, 
of  high  intelligence  and  true  philanthropy  ?  Did  they  employ  their 
influence  for  the  abolition  of  bad  laws,  for  the  reform  of  vicious  insti- 
tutions ; — for  the  illumination  of  the  people's  minds,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people's  morals  ?  Did  they  war  with  slavery  1  Did  they 
discountenance  cruel  and  inhuman  sports  ?  Did  they  respect  the 
interests  of  their  subjects  ?  Were  they  careful  to  lay  on  their  subjects 
as  few  burdens  as  possible  ?  Were  they  careful  to  spend  the  people's 
money  as  usefulhj  as  possible  ?  Did  they  set  an  example  of  frugality 
and  purity  ; — of  justice  and  charity  ?  Were  they  tolerant  or  i?itolerant  1 
Did  they  persecute  religious  dissenters,  or  did  they  show  respect  to 
men's  consciencies  ?  How  did  they  treat  the  christians  ?  I  should 
like  to  have  the  character  and  doings  of  Nero,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Elingabalus,  &c.,  &c.,  put  in  their  proper  light. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France  would  require  still  further  notice. 
The  modern  kings  of  England  and  France  would  require  most  notice 
of  all  perhaps.  The  character  of  kings  now  reigning  would  deserve 
attention.  We  should  like  the  whole  histoiy  of  kingship  to  be  treated 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  bring  forth  into  clear  and  full  light,  the  true 
merits  of  the  kingly  principle,  and  the  general  character  of  monarchical 
rule. 

We  should  like  a  chapter  on  kingship  generally.  A\'e  should  like 
an  additional  chapter  on  hereditary  kingship.  We  should  like  a  chap- 
ter on  limited  or  crippled  kingship  ;  or  what  is  called  in  Aristocratic 
language  Constitutional  Monarchy.  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
kings  are  of  any  use; — whether  they  are  calculated  to  do  any  good 
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that  other  parties  cannot  do  as  well  or  better.  We  should  like  to 
know  whether  kings,  from  the  beginning,  have,  on  the  whole,  done 
good  or  harm,  We  should  like  to  know  whether,  on  the  whole,  their 
influence  has  been  in  favour  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  human 
liberty  and  human  happiness  ;  or  in  favour  of  ignorance  and  oppres- 
sion, of  vice  and  misery.  We  should  like  to  know  how.  many  kings 
have  acted  as  the  Fathers  of  their  people,  and  how  many  have  acted  as 
tjT^nts.  We  should  like  to  know  how  many  have  ruled  for  the  good  of 
their  people, andhow  many  have  ruled  for  their  own  aggrandizement  and 
pleasure.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  kings  have  generally  been 
the  Shepherds  of  their  people  ;  or  wolves  and  bears  among  their  tlocks. 
In  short,  we  should  like  it  to  be  made  manifest,  whether,  on  the  whole, 
kings  have  been  curses,  or  bUssings  ;  benefactors  or  malefactors  ;  pro- 
tectors or  destroyers  ;  deliverers  or  enslacers  ;  reforriiers  or  corrupters 
of  mankind.  Have  they  been  examples  of  virtue  or  of  vice  ;  of  honour 
or  of  villany ;  of  purity  or  of  licentiousness ;  of  gentleness  or  of 
pride  ;  of  liberality  or  of  intolerance  ;  of  intelligence  or  hrtttalily  ;  of 
philanthropy  ox  of  cruelty;  of  Justice  oi  iniquity  ?  Have  they  used 
their  power  for  ffood  or  for  evil  ?  Is  the  history  of  kings  a  story  of  be- 
nevolence, or  of  blood  1  Are  kings  a  blessing  to  mankind  at  present, 
or  are  they  a  plague,  a  torment  and  a  curse  ?  Are  they  ever  lil-ely  to  be 
a  blessing  to  mankind,  or  are  they  likely  to  be  a  curse  as  long  as  they 
exist  ?  Has  the  world  any  need  of  kings  }  flight  not  England  be 
governed  without  a  king  !  Might  it  not  be  governed  far  better  without 
a  king  than  it  ever  has  been  xit/t  one  ?  Is  there  any  good  end  that  a 
king  answers  in  this  kingdom  ?  Is  there  any  good  end  that  might  not 
be  better  answered  without  a  king  1  Are  those  nations  that  have  no 
kings,  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  that  have?  Are  they  not  in  a 
better  condition  ?  Is  there  not  a  fairer  chance  for  liberty  in  countries 
that  have  abolished  kingship,  than  in  countries  that  have  not  1  Is  not 
kingship  utterly  useless  t  Is  it  not  foolish  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  ? 
Is  it  not  unnatural  ?  Is  it  not  injurious  ?  Is  it  not  always  injurious  ? 
Is  it  not  always  a  support  and  a  patron  of  corruption  ?  Can  it  live 
in  any  other  element  than  corruption  ?  Can  it  live  without  deceit  and 
cruelty  ?  Can  it  thrive  except  at  the  expense  of  the  people  1  Can 
a  nation  develope  itself, — can  a  people  become  truly  intellectual, 
moral,  and  manly,  without  annihilating  kingship  ?  Does  not  king- 
ship at  this  hour  stand  in  the  way  of  freedom,  truth,  and  national 
welfare  ? 

Let  us  have  these  questions  answered.  Let  us  have  them  answered 
fiairly,  freely,  and  fully.  Let  the  wi'iters  for  the  prize  speak  out  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  boldly  and  without  reserve.  Let  them  free 
themselves  both  from  the  fear  of  kings,  and  from  the  fear  of  those 
who  live  by  the  vices  and  follies  of  kings.  Let  no  dread  of  royal 
power  or  courtly  influence  prevent  them  from  stating  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  exactly  as  they  rise  in  their  souls. 

My  conviction  is,  that  kings'are  utterly  useless,  that  they  are  terribly 
injurious  ; — that  kingship  is  foolish,  irrational,  absurd,  unnatural,  and 
monstrous.  My  conviction  is  that  kings  are  the  natural  spawn  of 
ignorance,  barbarism  and  corruption, — that  they  can  only  live  and 
flourish  in  ignorant  times,  and  amongst  savage  and  uncultivated  people. 
My  conviction  is,  that  in  all  nations  and  in  all  ages,  kings  have  been 
the  enemies  of  right  and  liberty — examples  of  vice  and  cruelty — 
patrons  of  plunder  and  of  blood — enemies  of  truth  and  of  virtue — foes 
to  their  country  and  their  kind.  There  have  been  a  few  exceptions 
perhaps,  but  only  a  few. 

And  further :  my  conviction  is,  that  kingship  is  incurable  ;  or  that 
the  only  cure  for  the  evil  of  kingship,  is  in  the  annihilation  of  king- 
ship itself.  To  me,  it  seems  manifest,  that  as  popular  intelligence 
and  virtue  increase,  kingship  must  decline  and  perish.  Whether 
Paniel  was  specially  inspired  by  God  or  not,  when  he  foretold  that 
popular  influence  would  ultimately  annihilate  kingship,  overthrow 
thrones,  and  establish  a  free  and  popular  form  of  government  over 
all  the  earth,  ke  uttered  a  true  and  a  glorious  prophecy.  That  pro- 
phecy is  gradually  fulfilling.     I  long  to  see  it  fulfilled. 
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This  number  concludes  the  first  volume.  No.  1,  of  vol.  second, 
will  be  published  next  week.  It  will  contain,  among  other  articles, 
the  following  :— 

To  the  Burgesses  of  the  Holbeck  Ward,  in  the  Borough  of  Leeds.— The 
People's  Budget;  or  Financial  Eefonn  in  full.— The  yavigation  Laws.— 
Letter  from  America,  fcc.  ic. 

The  People  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  hitherto.  Its 
object  will  be  no  less  than  the  illumination  and  salvation  of  our 
country  and  of  our  kind.  The  principles  which  it  will  inculcate, 
will  be  those  of  a  puke  Deuochacy.  It  will  plead  against  both 
Monarchy  and  Aristocracy.  It  will  seek  the  speedy,  the  utter,  the 
universal,  and  the  eternal  annihilation  of  both. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  expose  the  folly  and  the  cruelty  of  King- 
ship, and  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  Aristocracy.  It  will  endeavour  to 
make  the  people  sensible,  that  it  is  both  their  riyht  and  their  duty  to 
manage  their  afiairs  themselves, — to  choose  their  own  legislators,  and 
to  change  thera  as  a  regard  to  their  interests  and  safety  may  require. 

It  will  endeavour  to  establish  commok  sense  and  common  EQUItv 
as  the  great  ruling  principles  of  government  in  all  lands. 

It  will  aim  at  accomplishing  these  great  objects  by  enliyhteaing  the 
people. 

To  this  end,  it  will  speak  plainly  and  freely  on  all  subjects.  It 
will  describe  the  iniquity  of  class  legislation  in  all  its  enormity, — 
and  the  effects   of  aristocratic  misrule  in  all  their  horror  and  atrocity. 

It  will  especially  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  horrible  effects  of  class 
legislation  as  manifest  in  the  wretched  condition  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

It  will  give  instruction  respecting  the  working  of  democratic  princi- 
ples in  foreign  countries.  It  will  labour  to  make  people  acquainted 
with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Norway,  France,  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  will  recommend  support  to  every  measure  of  reform,  however 
small  J  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  urge  its  readers  to  labour  for  the 
largest  measures  of  reform  which  they  have  a  right  to  demand  and 
expect. 

_  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  plead  for  virtue  and  truth  in  genera!.  It 
will  endeavour  to  make  it  manifest,  on  the  one  hand,  that  knowledge 
and  virtue  are  the  only  true  seeds  of  liberty,  peace  and  prosperity  ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  liberty,  peace  and  prosperity,  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  popular  knowledge  and  virtue.  It  will,  accordingly,  war 
with  every  form  of  error  and  depravity,  and  advocate  and  inculcate 
ever)'  principle  of  truth,  and  every  form  of  virtue. 

It  will  labour  for  the  reformation  of  drunkards,  and  for  the  entire 
annihilation  of  the  drinking  system.  It  will  plead  for  teetotalism. 
It  will  plead  for  abstinence  from  all  indulgences  of  a  foolish,  wasteful, 
and  injurious  description. 

It  will  plead  the  cause  of  general  education.  It  will  encourage 
all  attempts  to  enlighten  either  young  or  old, — all  attempts  to  instruct 
people  either  in  religion,  morals,  or  philosophy. 

It  will  exert  its  influence  in  favour  of  democratic  schools  and 
democratic  reading  rooms. 

It  will  urge  the  multiplication  and  universal  circulation  of  plain 
and  thorough-going  democratic  tracts  and  books  and  periodicals. 

It  will  review  books.  It  will  censure  what  it  believes  to  be  foolish 
or  mischievous  in  books,  and  recommend  what  it  believes  to  be  true 
and  good. 

It  will  discuss  gi-eat  principles,  both  in  politics  and  morals. 

It  will  analyze  the  reasonings  of  opponents,  and  expose  their 
fallacies. 

It  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  publish  the  substance  of  every  good 
work  that  may  come  in  its  way. 

It  will  endeavour  to  answer  questions,  as  it  may  have  opportunity, 
and  will  at  times  propose  questions  for  others  to  answer, 
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It  will  endeavour  to  expose  all  evil  laws,  as  well  as  the  boundless 
and  manifold  injustice  of  our  aristocratic  system  of  taxation. 

It  will  direct  attention  to  municipal  government  ;  to  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  town  councillors  and  magistbates.  It  will  ex- 
pose the  evils  of  the  spy  system.  It  will  seek  the  reduction  of  the 
police  force.  It  will  advocate  local  improvements,  but  urge,  as  a 
necessary  step  towards  effecting  local  improvements,  a  thorough 
national  reform. 

It  will  also  endeavour,  during  the  coming  j'ear,  to  enlighten  and 
reform  the  Plutocracy  or  money  power  of  the  country.  It  will  direct 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  capitalists,  stock-jobbers,  employers,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants.  It  will  state  the  grievances,  and  advocate 
the  rights,  of  the  working  classes  against  the  tyranny  of  wealth.  It 
will  labour  to  serve  the  interests  of  neglected  and  plundered  huma- 
nity in  general,  against  every  foe  that  may  war  or  plot  against  it.  In 
all  cases,  it  will  take  the  side  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  of 
the  simple  and  confiding  against  the  crafty  and  dishonest. 

It  will  do  justice  to  the  false  pretensions  of  priestcraft, and  to  the  dirty 
and  devilish  doings  of  sectarian  intolerance.  It  will  war  with  super- 
stition as  the  foe  of  freedom  and  the  prop  of  tyranny,  and  endeavour 
to  make  people  as  wise  in  religious  matters  as  they  are  in  matters  of 
trade. 

It  will  publish  discoveries  in  science,  and  improvements  in  popular 
and  useful  arts,  and  give  circulation  to  benevolent  suggestions  on  every 
subject  of  importance. 

It  will  contain,  amongpt  other  articles,  A  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF 
MY  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  AND 
ALL  THAT  I  MAY  LEARN  THERE.  It  will  give  an  expla- 
nation of  the  principles  of  government  in  force  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  account  of  the  ivorking  of  those  principles.  It  will  give  a 
revelation  of  the  true  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  also  give  an  account  of  the  reforms  in  progress  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  prospects  of  the  reformers. 

It  will  continue  to  publish  authentic  letters  from  friends  who  have 
emigrated  to  America. 

It  will  introduce  to  the  notice  of  its  readers  new  and  interesting 
works  by  American  authors.  It  will  endeavour  to  make  American 
literature, — American  poets,  American  politicians,  and  American  theo- 
logians familiar  to  the  minds  of  its  readers. 

In  short,  The  People  will  be  the  true,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the 
full  revelation  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  the  wishes  and  purposes, 
of  the  discoveries  and  labours,  of  its  Editor  and  Publisher.  Its  Editor 
and  Publisher  will  write,  not  to  please,  but  to  ]iroJit ;  not  for  gain,  but 
for  the  picblic  good.  It  will  neither  publish  falsehood  nor  withhold 
truth,  either  to  avoid  reproach  or  to  secure  fame.  The  Peoplf  will 
be  a  true  revelation  of  humanity  as  existing,  working,  and  moving  in 
the  person  of  its  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Another  series  of  articles  will  appear  in  volume  second  of  The 
People,  entitled,  '  The  Land  of  Vision  ;  or,  the  World  as  it  is, 
AND  the  World  as  it  ought  to  be.  These  articles  will  contain  a 
full  description  of  a  region  which  is,  as  yet,  vnhnown  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  in  general, — a  land  in  which  the  principles  of  tiuth  and 
liberty  inculcated  in  The  People,  and  certain  other  democratic  publi- 
cations, have  already  been  established  as  law,  and  fairly  tested  in 
practice.  It  will  give  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  institutions, 
manners,  laws,  and  yovermnent  of  this  country.  Their  system  of  edu- 
cation will  be  unfolded.  Statistics  of  the  health,  intelligence,  and 
morals  of  the  country  will  also  be  published.  The  state  of  the  people 
will  l)e  described.  Their  trade,  their  various  kinds  of  business,  their 
usual  recreations,  and  their  modes  of  conveyance  will  be  given  and 
a  picture  of  their  domestic  and  social  life  in  general  will  be  presented. 
A  number  of  very  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  appearance 
of  the  country,  respecting  the  state  of  science  and  the  arts  among  the 
people,  respecting  their  marriage  ceremonies,  their  principles  of  horti- 
culture and  agriculture,  their  system  of  medicine  and  surgery,  their 


mode  of  writing  and  printing,  together  with  many  particulars  respecf 
ing  the  animals  and  productions  of  the  country,  will  be  given. 

It  is  also  intended  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  explaining  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  important  English  words  than  has  been  done  in 
volume  first. 

We  ask  the  continued  support  of  our  readers  and  subscribers.  We 
also  request  our  readers  and  subscribers  to  exert  themselves  to  pro- 
mote the  more  extended  circulation  of  the  work.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  work  is  needed,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  serve  the  interests 
of  humanity,  to  promote  the  illumination  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  people,  and  thus  hasten  the  downfall  of  tyranny,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  pure  and  thorough-going  liberty,  throughout  the  nation 
and  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  the  Editor's  intention,  if  he  should  get  safe  back  from  Ame- 
rica,  to  spend  some  time  in  France,  and  give  an  account  of  the  state 
of  feeling  and  opinion  in  that  country,  both  with  respect  to  politics 
and  religion.  It  is  his  intention  to  explain  the  working  of  the  French 
land  laws  ;  to  state  the  character  of  French  political  and  religious 
literature  ;  to  describe  French  manners,  and,  in  short,  to  make  France 
truly  known  to  the  people  of  England. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  ALL  TOBACCO  SMOKERS, 
especially  the  tobacco  smokers  amongst  the  working  classes. 


The  working  man  has  no  money  but  what  he  works  for,  and 
ought  to  take  good  care  for  what  purpose  he  spends  it.  He  gains 
it  hardly  enough,  and  he  ought  not  to  part  with  it  but  for  money's 
ivorth.  He  is  ruled  by  a  set  of  the  most  cruel,  hard-hearted,  and 
devilsh  set  of  men  in  the  world,  and  ought  never,  unnecessarily,  to 
take  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  put  into  theirs.  Yet  every 
smoker  of  tobacco  does  so.  Two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  the 
money  spent  in  tobacco,  goes  to  the  Government,  to  enable  them  to 
perfect  their  machinery  of  torture,  plunder,  and  oppression.  The 
working  man  is  under  no  ohUgdtion  to  smoke.  The  tyrants  have 
never  made  a  law  to  compel  him  to  smoke.  Why  then  should  he 
smoke,  and  thus  impoverish  himself  to  enrich  still  further  his  gorged 
and  pampered,  his  inhuman  and  infernal  oppressors  ?  I  wish  the 
Government  zcouhl  make  a  law  to  compel  working  men  to  smoke. 
Working  men  would  then  give  up.  They  would  see  the  intention  of 
the  tyrant  plunderers,  and  set  themselves  against  them.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  the  working  men  should  voluntarily  give  that  money  which 
ought  to  be  spent  in  buying  food  and  clothing  for  their  children,  and 
making  things  as  comfortable  as  possible  at  home,  in  increasing  the 
ill-used  power  of  their  heartless  and  unfeeling  tyrants !  Even  if 
working  men  had  plenty  to  support  their  families  in  comfort,  they 
would  be  foolish  to  spend  money  in  topacco,  there  are  so  many  bet- 
ter ways  of  spending  money.  Why  do  they  not  spend  their  surplus 
money,  if  they  have  any,  in  buying  boolcs,  securing  for  their  children 
a  superior  education,  or  promoting  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
their  neighbours  ?  If  they  had  hearts  as  good  as  they  ought  to  have, 
I  am  sure  they  would  take  more  pleasure  in  seeing  their  money  made 
the  means  of  promoting  knowledge  and  virtue  amongst  their  neigh- 
bours, than  in  seeing  it,  in  the  first  instance,  go  off  in  smoke,  and,  in 
the  second  instance,  leave  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  their  greatest  ene- 
mies to  aid  them  in  warring  with  the  liberties  and  lives  of  the  nation 
and  the  world.  What  do  they  get  by  their  smoking?  Does  smoking 
do  them  any  good  ?  Does  it  make  them  better  in  health  1  Does  it 
make  them  smell  more  sweetly  1  Does  it  improve  the  look  of  their 
teeth  ?  Does  it  improve  the  scent  of  their  breath  ?  Does  a  pipe  im- 
prove their  appearance  ?  Does  it  serve  as  an  introduction  to  better 
company?  Is  it  a  passport  to  enlightened  and  virtuous  society? 
Does  it  tend  to  elevate  their  minds  and  improve  their  morals  ?  Is  it 
good  for  their  stomachs  ?  Does  it  help  them  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  time?  Just  the  contrary.  It  injures  them  every  way.  It 
blackens  their  teeth.      It  pollutes  their  breath.     It  injures  their 
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stomachs.  It  undermines  their  health.  It  gets  them  into  indifferent 
or  evil  company.  It  robs  them  of  much  precious  time.  It  makes 
them  look  loathsome  and  filthy.  It  checks  the  development  of  their 
minds  and  the  improvement  of  their  character.  It  injures  the  nervous 
system.  It  creates  a  distaste  for  study.  It  lessens  the  inclination  to 
useful  labours.  It  both  tends  to  make  men  miserable  in  themselves, 
and  disagreeable  to  others. 

Still,  even  if  tobacco  were  of  some  use  to  them,  the  workers  of 
England  should  never  use  it,  except  in  cases  of  the  utmost  necessity, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  tax  there  is  upon  it. 

But  again  ;  many  poor  people  in  England  are  wanting  to  go  to 
America.  They  have  now  no  hopes  of  improving  their  situation  in 
this  country,  yet  they  have  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  across  the  sea  ; 
and  others,  that  have  sufficient  to  carry  them  across  the  sea,  have  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country  and  to 
purchase  a  piece  of  land,  and  arrange  for  their  future  well-being.  The 
money  which  the  working  classes  are  spending  in  tobacco,  would  en- 
able them  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  of  their  unem- 
ployed brethren  across  the  Atlantic,  and  place  them  in  comfortable 
situations,  or  on  nice  little  farms  of  their  own.  Will  the  working 
men  allow  this  opportunity  of  rendering  such  a  vast  and  permanent 
service  to  their  poor  starving  brethren  to  be  blown  away  in  smoke  ? 
Will  it  give  them  as  much  pleasure  to  consume  one-fourth  of  all  this 
sum  in  a  filthy  and  mischievous  indulgence,  and  to  give  the  other 
three-fourths  to  their  heartless  and  murderous  tyrants,  as  it  would  to 
employ  it  in  placing  a  million  of  their  brethren  on  rich  and  comfort- 
able farms  of  their  own,  and  securing  to  them,  and  to  their 
children,  all  the  blessings  of  a  comparatively  free  and  enlightened 
Government?  For  myself,  the  thought  of  the  waste  of  so  much 
money  makes  me  quite  uneasy.  Men  are  talking  about  reform  ;  they 
are  lamenting  the  sad  condition  of  their  oppressed  and  plundered 
countrymen  :  they  are  cursing  in  their  hearts  the  tyranny  which 
grinds  so  many  to  the  dust ;  and  yet,  at  the  very  same  time,  they  are 
strengthing  the  hands  of  those  grinding  tyrants,  and  sealing  the  doom 
of  their  oppressed  and  plundered  neighbours,  by  a  filthy  and  mischiev- 
ous indulgence  like  that  of  smoking  tobacco  ! 

I  shall  not,  at  present,  say  anything  about  intoxicating  drinks,  ex- 
cept this,  that  while  smoking  tobacco  gives  the  Government  about 
five  millions,  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  give  the  Government  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  millions,  and  the  use  of  tea,  between  _/f«e  and  six 
millions.  I  beseech  you,  my  friends,  to  take  this  matter  into  your 
serious  consideration.  Employ  your  money,  if  you  have  any  to  spare, 
in  something  that  will  be  really  serviceable  both  to  yourself  and  to 
your  countrymen. 

LETTEBS  PROM  AMERICA. 

Bear  Sib, 

'  Woodbnm,  Township  of  Fallsburg,  Sullivan  County,  State  of  New  York,  ia 
distant  about  130  miles  only  from  that  city.  Kinety  miles  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Hudson  steam  boats,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by  stage 
or  the  waggons  of  the  country,  at  a  moderate  charge.  Eighty  years  ago.  Wood- 
bum  and  its  vicinity  was  a  dense  forest  of  majestic  timber,  or,  in  the  more 
open  spaces,  studded  with  immense  rhododendron  trees,  here  called  laurel. 
The  village  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  and  a  creek,  or 
river,  wide,  but  not  navigable,  runs  through  it.  The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the 
inhabitants,  being  temperate,  generally  live  to  an  advanced  age.  The  land  is 
very  full  of  stones,  which  are  drawn  off  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  fences. 
The  English  hawthorn  will  not  survive  an  American  winter. 

'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodburn  two-thirds  of  the  land  may  be  said  to 
be  cleared,  that  is,  the  limber  is  felled  and  left  to  decay  by  time,  or  is  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  remainder  is  woodland,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
nothing  is  perceptible  but  woods  and  foresta.  The  timber  consists  chiefly  of 
hemlock,  pine,  beech,  and  maple  of  various  kinds.  The  butter-nut  is  a  tree 
of  large  dimensions,  and  produces  in  great  abundance  what  in  England  would 
be  considered  an  inferior  walnut.  Wild  fruits,  in  their  season,  abound,  and 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  blackberries  of  a  large  size.  The  cleared  land 
varies  much  in  price,  from  £2  10s.  per  acre  upwards,  and  uncleared  land  may 
be  purchased  at  a  low  rate.  The  staple  crops  are  rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  millet, 
and  Indian  com.  Little  or  no  wheat  is  grown  here,  and  the  price  of  flour  per 
baml  is  much  the  same  as  in  England.    Kula  baga  succeeds  well,  and  the 


pumpkins  attain  an  enormous  weight  and  size.  The  latter  are  extensively 
cultivated,  and  are  an  excellent  provision  for  hogs  and  cattle.  A  seed  is  de- 
posited in  every  third  hill  of  Indian  corn,  and  remains  to  ripen  upon  the 
ground  after  the  corn  is  cut.  Cattle  may  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  all  the  farming  work  is  performed  by  oxen,  which  are  patient,  laborious, 
and  enduring.  The  work,  particularly  in  the  woods,  is  too  rough  for  horses. 
Labourers  are  in  great  request,  and  get  a  dollar  per  pay  and  victuals.  The 
houses  are  all  built  of  wood,  and,  if  not  very  durable,  are  not  expensive  in 
their  erection.  JJ^o  agricultural  labourer  can  err  in  coming  here,  and  an  in- 
dustrious man  with  a  family,  and  anything  like  £100  in  his  pocket,  need  not 
fear.  The  people  are  kind  and  hospitable,  and  robbery  and  plunder  are  un- 
known. The  taxes  of  every  kind  and  description,  governmental  and  parochial, 
civil  and  educational,  personal  or  on  property,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  Is. 
6d.  or23.  (English  money)  per  annum  for  each  individual.  No  poor-rates, 
highway-rates,  or  church-rates ;  nor  is  the  light  of  heaven  obstructed  by  a  win- 
dow-tax. Taxation  may  be  said  not  yet  to  have  been  inflicted  on  this  country, 
so  that  when  the  industrious  man  has  accumulated  a  competency,  it  is  not 
diminished  by  that  oppressive  system.  Eecenlly,  deer,  martens,  racoons,  and 
other  game  were  plentiful  here,  but  it  has  fled  before  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion to  more  remote  and  secluded  places.  There  are,  of  course,  no  game 
laws  in  this  country.  Foxes  and  birds  of  prey  are,  however,  too  abundant, 
and  there  is  a  species  of  wild-cat,  called  the  mink,  which  is  very  destructive  to 
the  poultry  yard.  There  are  no  public  houses,  and  the  use  of  malt  liquor  is 
almost  unknown.  In  every  village  there  is  a  store,  or  shop,  at  which  many 
articles  of  domestic  use  are  sold,  but  at  a  high  price.  Little  money  is  seen 
here,  for  much  of  the  business  is  done,  both  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  and  otherwise,  hj  payment  in  kind,  or  barter,  or  exchange.  In  a. 
population  thinly  scattered,  and  essentially  agricultural  and  laborious,  any- 
thing approaching  to  refinement  will  scarcely  be  expected.  Highly  prizing 
their  national  independence,  and  glorying  in  that  freedom  which  they  con- 
ceive exists  in  no  other  country,  the  eftects  of  their  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment are  visible  in  their  social  and  domestic  manners  and  habits.  Little  or 
no  deference  is  paid  to  rank  or  station.  Whilst  rightly  avoiding  mere  servil- 
ity, there  is  a  freedom  in  their  daily  intercourse,  which  to  an  Englishman  ia 
nearly  allied  to  offensive  familiarity.  The  pedlar  considers  himself  entitled  to 
a  seat  and  a  welcome,  and  the  children,  the  men  and  women  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, are  brought  up,  not  only  with  a  very  exclusive  preference  of  their  own 
country,  but  with  a  contempt  of  all  monarchical  governments.  But  as  Con- 
gress now  recognizes  the  duty  of  public  State  education  by  the  means  of  dis- 
trict schools  throughout  the  Union,  more  enlarged  views  will  be  entertained 
by  the  masses,  and  they  will  discover  that  a  diamond  is  not  the  less  valuable 
because  it  is  polished. 

'  Woodburn  can  boast  of  a  pretty,  new  building,  belongiug  to  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  and  a  school-house,  where  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  instructed  by  a  teacher,  paid  partly  by  a  small  tax  upon  the  inhabitants, 
and  partly  by  an  allowance  from  the  State.  This  year  the  building  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  under  the  ministry  of  Jlr.  Duryee,  who  has  been  the 
stated  pastor  for  six  years.  The  labours  of  Mr.  D.  amongst  his  widely  scat- 
tered people  are  incessant, — the  gospel  is  preached,  and  his  exertions  have  been 
blessed.  But  not  as  a  minister  only,  but  as  a  neighbour  and  friend  to  the  em- 
igrant and  stranger  Mr.  D.  is  invaluable,  and  the  writer,  amongst  many 
others,  has  to  acknowledge  his  spontaneous  kindness  and  hospitality. 

'  To  descend  a  little  more  into  particulars  as  to  the  prices  of  provisions  in 
English  money  :  pigs,  at  six  weeks  old,  4s.  each  ;  fowls,  9d.  to  Is.  each ;  ducks. 
Is.  6d. ;  geese,  2s. ;  turkeys,  2s. ;  buck-wheat,  2s.  per  bushel ;  oats,  2s. ;  rye, 
43. ;  potatoes,  from  Is.  6d.  to  23. ;  molasses,  (of  which  a  great  quantity  is  con- 
sumed) Is.  3d.  per  gallon;  butcher's  meat,  from  31d.  to  5d.  per  pound  ;  sheep, 
6s.  to  10s.  each;  cows,  from  £4  to  £6;  oxen,  i£16  to  £20  per  yoke.  These  prices 
convey  a  favourable  idea  of  the  economy  of  living;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
wearing  apparel  and  hardware  of  every  description  command  high  terms.  An 
agricultural  emigrant  should  by  all  moans  bring  out  with  him  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  tools  and  common  farming  implements,  for  they  are  not  only  sold  here 
at  an  exorbitant  rate,  but  the  material  and  workmanship  are  both  inferior. 
Forks,  rakes,  spades,  shovels,  hatchets,  axea,  scythes,  gorse-hooks,  &c.,  are  here 
very  valuable.  Nor  would  he  be  wrong  in  adding  an  ample  assortment  of 
nails  of  every  description,  for  the  cut  ones  only  are  in  general  use,  and  they 
are  3d.  the  pound  weight.  Where  nothing  but  wood  is  used,  nails  are  an  im- 
portant commodity.  Joiner's  tools,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
person,  would  be  found  very  serviceable,  for  there  are  many  things  in  which 
an  emigrant  may  and  must  servo  himself. 

'  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  mild  and  brief  winters  of  England  this 
long  and  dreary  season  in  New  York  will  be  found  peculiarly  trying  and 
tedious.  Not  only  does  it  require  an  extent  of  provision  for  man  and  cattle 
which  would  astonish  an  Englishman,  but  it  is  also  a  protracted  check  to  all 
agricultural  operations,  leaving  a  vast  amount  of  labour  to  be  performed  at 
the  commencement  of  spring,  and  which  is  to  be  continued  until  the  ensuing 
fall.  As  yet  the  farmers  here  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  manure  heaps,  and  the  cattle  are  sufl^ered  to  stray  upon  the  roads  and 
in  the  woods  to  the  consequent  loss  of  that  which  is  so  wisely  husbanded  by  an 
English  agriculturalist.  A  virgin  soil,  enriched  by  the  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  of  many  generations,  greatly  favours  originally  cleared  land,  and  under 
very  unpromiBing  appearances  tt  has  strength  sufficient  to  produce  several 
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euocessiTC  average  crops  without  artificial  aid.  Bob  this  system  cannot  last, 
and  esperieuce  will  shortly  teach  the  American  farmer  and  emigrant  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  returning  to  the  exhausted  soil  some  portion  at  least  of  that 
which  he  has  extracted  from  it.  With  respect  to  provender,  the  transatlantic 
farmer  does  not  by  any  means  depend  wholly  upon  his  haystacks  as  in  England. 
The  land  docs  not  produce  heavy  crops  of  grass,  and  it  is  wisely  arranged  that 
a  substitute  for  winter  forage  is  found  in  the  straw  of  the  bucli-wheat,  millet, 
Indian  corn,  and  other  things,  after  the  grain  has  been  thrashed  out.  After 
all,  an  English  farmer  is  in  danger  of  looking  with  an  eye  of  contempt  upon 
the  American  tields  or  lals.  There  is  an  absence  of  that  neatness  and  green 
fertility  by  which  the  grounds  of  the  former  are  distinguished,  and  rude  stone- 
walla,  surrounding  enclosures  of  a  large  size,  encumbered  with  rocks  and 
stumps  of  half  consumed  old  trees  not  yet  decayed,  are  very  unsightly.  From 
the  attempts  hitherto  made,  it  is  not  believed  that  a  living  fence  would  endure 
the  rigours  of  winter ;  but  extermination  of  woods,  a  more  perfect  system  of 
draining,  and  more  practical  knowledge,  may  in  future  years  do  much  towards 
relieving  this  objection. 

'  The  farmers  here  consume  very  little  meat.  Butter,  of  excellent  quality,  is 
freely  used.  Milk,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  bread,  preserves,  sweet  cakes,  pota- 
toes, and  buck-wheat  cakes  in  winter,  with  tea  and  coffee,  are  generally  to  be 
found  at  table  three  times  a  day,  for  tea  and  supper  are  merged  into  one  meal 
at  sundown.  !S^o  malt  liquor,  wines,  or  spirits  are  introduced,  and  thus, 
though  a  Woodburn  table  may  be  said  to  be  well  supplied,  yet  there  are  none 
of  those  more  substantial  dishes,  without  which  an  Englishman  will  not,  at 
first,  think  this  department  complete.  To  him,  also,  the  stoves  in  universal 
use  are  very  objectionable,  and  wholly  inappropriate,  either  with  his  kitchen 
or  his  notions  of  fire-side  enjoyments.  They  are  odious  in  their  appearance, 
producing  much  dnst  and  dirt  in  a  room,  and  cheerless  because  the  fire  is  in- 
visible. Bricks  are  not  manufactured  in  this  vicinity,  nor  has  coal  yet  been 
discovered  ;  but  when  the  researches  for  clay  and  coal  are  successful,  and  the 
woods  exterminated,  a  regular  fireplace  will  probably  supersede  the  present 
stove. 

'  Woodburu  and  its  vicinities  are  certainly  very  salubrious,  which  is  testified 
by  the  absence  of  disease  and  the  advanced  age  which  the  population  gener- 
ally attain.  I  am  now  speaking  of  this  locality.  This  is  not  a  reading  popu- 
lation. Some  of  them  cannot  read,  and  many  more  do  not  read  at  all.  The 
intellect,  so  far  as  it  is  cultivated,  is  sustained  by  conversation  only, — if  that 
can  be  called  conversation  in  which  the  moat  ordinary  subjects  are  discussed, 
and  that  too  with  a  faulty  idiom  and  innumerable  gross  provincialisms,  only 
interrupted  by  torrents  of  saliva,  produced  by  an  unlimited  chewing  of 
tobacco,  and  ejected  at  all  times  and  places  without  the  least  regard  to  decency 
or  propriety. 

'  Should  the  emigrant  become  the  purchaser  of  any  land,  cleared  or  uncleared, 
without  a  house  upon  it,  the  first  object  will  be  to  erect  one.  To  save  expense 
this  is  often  done  by  what  is  called  a  '  Bee.'  A  day  being  appointed,  anumber 
of  friends,  neighboui-s,  and  well-wishers  assemble ;  each  assists  according  to 
his  skill  and  ability,  and  a  house  (if  it  be  a  log-hou.se,  which  is  really  a  very 
substantial  thing)  is  speedily  raised.  You  are  not  expected  to  give  anything 
more  than  victuals,  nor  is  any  great  obligation  considered  to  be  conferred,  be- 
cause all  in  their  turn  may  require  the  same  good  offices.  As  there  are  no 
stacks  in  this  country,  either  of  corn  or  fodder,  barns  are  indispensable  and  of 
the  first  importance.  Indeed  many  of  the  barns  are  much  superior,  in  appear- 
ance, to  the  dwellings  of  the  owners.  A  good  dry  cellar  is  also  necessary,  in 
which  to  deposit  vegetables  and  other  articles  which  would  otherwise  be 
destroyed  in  winter,  nor  would  the  dairy  be  complete  without  one.  Pumps 
are  not  general,  and  are  therefore  considered  an  acquisition.  The  wells,  and 
the  mode  of  drawing  the  water  by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  are  of  the  most  simple  and  primitive  kind. 

'  Many  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  out  something  with  them  which 
may  very  profitably  be  sold  here, — Sheffield  and  Birmingham  ware,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  quickly  disposed  of  at  a  considerable  advantage.  Exercise  dis- 
cretion in  taking  the  notes  of  the  different  states  for  one  and  two  dollars  and 
upwards.     Some  are  in  circulation  after  the  bank  has  failed. 

'  When  you  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  your  choice  and  destination,  let 
Hope  be  nerved  and  encouraged  by  active  exertion  and  firm  selfreliance. 
SufJer  no  vain  regrets  or  temporal^  privations  to  create  despondency  or  para- 
lyse your  industry.  View  the  land  of  your  selection,  if  not  with  that  paternal 
affection  which  every  right-minded  man  ever  feels  for  his  native  country,  at 
least  with  a  gi-ateful  feeling  that  you  have  escaped  from  all  the  evils  attending 
a  corrupt  and  profligate  government,  and  that  you  have  been  able  to  domesti- 
cate yourself  in  a  land  where  persevering  labour  will  be  rewarded  by  ultimate 
success. 

'  If,  then,  we  may  take  Woodburn  as  an  example,  there  is  ample  encourage- 
ment for  the  emigrant.  But  before  he  decides  in  favour  of  this  step  he 
should  (particularly  if  l»e  is  advancing  in  years)  seriously  ask  himself  whether 
he  can  cordially  and  sincerely  adopt  a  new  laud  and  people  \  Whether,  in 
sickness  as  well  as  in  health,  he  can  discard  all  vain  regrets  for  old  associations 
and  familiar  scenes,  and  at  the  end  of  life  happily  and  peacefully  close  his  eyes 
amongst  strangers,  and  commit  his  dust  to  a  foreign  soil '.  If  he  cannot  do 
all  this,  better,  far  better,  will  it  be  for  him  to  remain  in  the  '  old  country,' 
however  depressed  and  low  he  may  sink.  To  youth  and  the  vigour  of  man- 
bvvd  enigi^tion  offers  miray  alInxem«Bte.    The  efaaim  of  an  independent  life, 


and  an  escape  from  all  the  conventional  rules  of  society,  with  many  will  weigh 
much  ;  but  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  a  certain  extent  to  adopt  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  country,  it  is  equally  so  to  guard  against  a  social  degradation 
which  almost  imperceptibly  springs  from  the  nature  of  the  employment  and 
association  with  emigrant  farmers  and  others.  If  to  good  health  and  consti- 
tution, nnited  with  a  cheerful  temper  and  industrious  habits,  an  individnal 
brings  with  him  a  firm  determination  to  conquer  all  trials  and  disadvantages, 
he  cannot  fail  to  realize  a  competency.  The  term  of  probation  will  be  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  circumstances  and  the  means  possefscd.  A  man  com- 
mencing with  from  £100  to  £500  would  .'speedily  find  himself  settled  and  at 
home.  The  emigrant  who  brings  with  him  nothing  but  labour  and  industrious 
habits  will  find  abundance  of  employment  and  high  wages — the  sure  precursors 
of  ultimate  success.     Time  and  economy  will  do  the  rest. 

'  I  would  not  willingly  say  one  word  too  much  in  favour  of  emigration  from 
England — (from  a  country  in  which  I  still  hope  to  die) — which  I  did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  true.  Whether  emigration  is  an  evil  or  a  good  depends  entirely 
upon  the.A'tees«  of  the  individual.  Here  has  been  the  great  mistake.  There 
are  several  in  the  eye  of  my  mind  at  this  moment,  who  are  well  prepared 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  to  whom  1  would  say  '  come.' 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  Heaih. 
Woodburu,  Fallnburgh,  Sullivan,  Oouniy, 
State  of  New  York,  N.  A.' 


THE  NAMELESS  MOUNTAIN  STREAM. 


Up  from  the  shore  of  the  placid  lake,  wherein  theu  tumblest,  munuarins  low, 
Over  the  meadow,  and  through  the  brake,  and  over  the  moor,  where  the  rushes 

grow, 
I've  traced  thy  course,  thou  gentle  brook,  I've  seen  thy  life  in  all  thy  moods, 
I've  seen  thee  lingering  in  the  nook  of  the  shady,  fragrant,  pine-tree  woods. 
I've  seen  thee  starting  and  leaping  down  the  smooth  high  rocks  and  boulder* 

brown ; 
I've  track'd  thee  upwards,  upwards  still. 
From  the  spot:  where  the  lonely  birch-tree  stands. 
Low  adown  amid  shingle  and  sands,  over  the  brow  of  the  ferny  hill, 
Over  the  moorland,  purple  dyed,  over  the  rifts  of  granite  grey. 
Up  to  thy  source  on  the  mountain  side,  far  away — oh,  far  away. 
Beautiful  stream  !     By  rock  and  dell  there's  not  an  inch  In  all  thy  course 
I  have  not  track'd.  I  know  thee  well:  I  know  where  blossoms  the  yellow  gorae, 
I  know  where  waves  the  pale  bluebell,  and  where  the  orchis  and  violets  dwell. 
I  know  where  the  foxglove  rears  its  head,  and  where  the  heather  tufts  are  spread; 
I  know  where  the  meadow-sweets  exhale,  and  the  while  valerians  load  the  gale. 
1  know  the  spot  the  bees  love  best,  and  where  the  linnet  has  built  her  nest. 
I  know  the  bushes  the  grouse  frequent,  and  the  nooks  where  the  shy  dcerbrouse 

the  bent. 
I  know  each  tree  to  thy  fountain  head — the  lady  birches,  slim  and  fair ; 
The  feathery  larch,  the  rowans  red,  the  brambles  trailing  their  tangled  hair. 
And  each  is  link'd  to  my  waking  thought  by  some  remembrance  fancy- fraught^ 
I  know  the  pools  where  the  trout  are  found,  the  happy  troot,  unlouch'd  by  me. 
I  know  the  basins,  smooth  and  round,  worn  by  thy  ceaseless  industry. 
Out  of  the  hard  and  stubborn  stone^fair  clear  basins  where  nymphs  might  float; 
And  where  in  the  noon-tide  all  alone  the  brisk  bold  robin  cleans  his  coat. 
I  know  thy  voice  :  I've  heard  thee  sing  many  a  soft  and  plaintive  tune, 
Like  a  lover's  song  in  life's  young  spring,  or  Endymion's  to  the  moon ; 
I've  heard  it  deepen  to  a  roar  when  thou  wert  swollen  by  Autumn  rains, 
And  rush'd  from  the  hill-tops  to  the  plains,  a  loud  and  passionate  orator. 
I've  spoken  to  thee — and  tliou  to  me — at  morn,  or  noon,  or  closing  night ; 
And  ever  the  voice  of  thy  minstrelsy  has  been  companion  of  delight. 
Yet,  lovely  stream,  unknown  to  fame,  thou  hast  oozed,  and  flow'd,  and  ledp'd, 

and  run. 
Ever  since  Time  its  course  begun,  without  a  record,  without  a  name. 
I  ask'd  the  shepherd  on  the  hill — ^^he  knew  thee  but  as  a  common  riU; 
I  ask'd  the  farmer's  blue-eyed  daughter — she  knew  thee  but  as  a  running  water; 
I  ask'd  the  boatman,  on  the  shore,  he  was  never  ask'd  to  tell  before — 
Thou  wert  a  brook,  and  nothing  more. 

Yet,  stream,  so  dear  to  me  alone,  I  prize  and  cherish  thee  none  the  less 
That  thou  flowest  unseen,  unpraised,  unknown,  in  the  unfrequented  wilderness. 
Though  none  admire  and  lay  to  heart  how  good  and  beantilul  thou  art. 
Thy  flowrets  bloom,  thy  waters  run,  and  the  free  birds  chant  thy  benison. 
Beauty  is  beauty,  though  unseen  ;  and  those  who  live  it  all  their  dajs, 
Find  meet  reward  in  their  soul  serene,  and  the  inner  voice  of  prayer  and  praise. 
Like  thee,  fair  streamlet,  undefiled,  many  a  human  virtue  dwells. 
Unknown  of  men  in  the  distant  dells,  or  hides  in  the  coverts  of  the  wild. 
Many  a  mind  of  richest  worth,  whether  of  high  or  of  low  estate. 
Illumes  the  by-ways  of  the  earth,  unseen,  but  good  ;  unknown,  but  great. 
Many  a  happy  and  lovely  soul  lives  beauty  in  the  wilds  afar. 
Or,  'mid  the  city's  human  shoal,  sliines  like  a  solitary  star. 

C.  JliCKir. 
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LETTER  TO  W.  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

tForlley,  Mar  Leeds,  Stay  9tfi,  1849. 
Mt  pear  Friend, 

I  intend  to  risit  America  in  the  course  of  fire  or 
Ax  weeks.    My  objects  are, — 

1.  To  see  vou  and  other  American  friends, 

2.  To  gain  as  much  information  respecting  the  country  and  the 
working  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  as  possible. 

3.  To  gain  such  information  as  may  enable  me  to  be  of  service  to 
Intending  emigrants. 

4.  To  satisfy  myself  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to 
bring  my  family  to  America,  and  settle  in  the  country  myself. 

a.  To'establish  an  agency  in  America  for  some  of  my  publications. 

And  lastly,  to  contribute  a  little,  as  opportunity  may  ofrer,  towards 
the  cause  of  American  and  universal  freedom  and  reformation. 

T  shall  come  in  one  of  the  steamers,  very  likely,  to  Boston  ;  proceed 
from  Boston  to  New  York  ;  from  New  York  into  Ohio,  where  I  have 
three  brothers  settled.  From  Ohio  I  intend  to  pass  on  through  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Wiseonsin. 

I  have  a  great  many  personal  friends  in  America.  Some  thousands 
who  formerly  were  my  readers  in  England,  are  now  in  America,  and  I 
should  like,  as  1  pass  along,  to  have  an  opportunitj-  of  meeting  with  as 
many  of  them  as  possible,  and  addressing  them.  Perhaps  you  will 
have  no  objection  to  mention  my  intended  visit  in  the  '  Liberator.' _  I 
believe  your  paper  is  read  by  a  number  of  my  friends  in  America. 
These  would  make  known  my  intended  visit  to  others,  and  thus  the 
greater  part  of  my  friends  would  be  prepared  to  receive  me,  I  should 
feel  obliged  if  you  would  request  Frederick  Douglass  to  mention  my 
intendea  visit  in  the  '  AWt/i  Star.' 

How  I  shall  bear  the  heat  of  your  July  and  August,  I  cannot  tell. 
If  you  think  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  me  to  come  at  some  other 
period,  you  would  perhaps  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  me  with  a  line.  But 
I  wish  to  see  your  country  in  its  bloom,  that  I  may  be  able  to  form 
some  judgment  of  its  productive  powers.  I  may  be  commissioned  to 
purchase  land  ;  and  I  imagine  I  should  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
worth  of  land  by  seeing  it  in  summer,  than  I  should  by  seeing  it  at  any 
other  season.  And  I  am  not  so  much  affected  with  heat  as  many 
people.     I  rather  enjoy  hot  weather  than  otherwise. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  in  a  very  poor  state.  People  are  dying 
in  multitudes  in  Ireland  of  absolute  starvation.  Some  have  perished 
of  starvation  during  the  last  two  years  even  in  England  itself.  Millions 
are  in  want.  Vast  multitudes  are  flocking  to  America  ;  and  multitudes 
move  toould  do  so,  if  they  had  money  sufBcient  to  carry  them  across 
the  Atlantic.  True,  trade  is  better  in  many  parts  of  England  than  it 
was  some  months  ago,  but  it  is  far  from  being  good,  and  very  few  seem 
to  expect  it  to  be  good  again  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Many,  both 
among  the  labouring  and  the  middle  classes,  are  beginning  to  despair  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  despair  myself;  but  I  see  no  chance  of  plenty 
for  the  masses  for  some  years  to  come.  The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
is  ruining  the  tenant  farmers,  and  driving  the  aristocratic  landlords  mad. 
If  the  farmers  are  beggared,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  trade  soon  to 
flourish,  or  for  the  country  to  escape  conrulsions.  Some  of  our  Aris- 
tocrats are  talking  loudly  about  restoring  the  Corn  Laws.  Should  they 
attempt  such  a  thing,  we  shall  have  a  Revolution.  And  indeed  if  they 
do  not  attempt  it,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  Revolution  before  long.  It  is 
impossible  the  country  can  go  on  much  longer  in  its  present  state.  For 
myself,  though  I  do  not  despair  of  my  country,  I  am  almost  tired  of 
living  in  it.  The  tyranny  and  insolence  of  our  aristocratic  rulers  is 
almost  intolerable.  The  masses  are  not  exactly  slaves,  but  they  are 
grievously  oppressed  and  horribly  tortured.  I  can  do  well  enough  my- 
self, so  far  as  business  is  concerned,  but  I  do  not  like  to  live  In  a  country 
where  a  handful  of  men,  in  no  respect  superior  to  their  neighbours, 
monopolize  both  the  land  and  the  power,  and  doom  the  people  at  large 
to  want  and  degradation.  I  want  to  be  in  a  country  where  land  is  to 
some  extent  free, — where  men,  by  industry,  can  gain  sufficient  for 
their  support  and  comfort,  and  where  the  way  is  tolerably  open  to 
peaceful  and  progressive  improvement.  Men  here  may  labour  for  forty 
or  fifty  years,  and  never  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  to  procure  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  a  good  supply  of  food  and  clothing  and  other 
necessaries.  Neither  skill,  nor  strength,  nor  temperance,  nor  industry, 
nor  all  these  things  together,  can  keep  the  people  of  England  and  Ire- 
land from  want  and  starvation.  The  accounts  we  receive  from  friends 
Who  have  emigrated,  assure  us,  that  men  who  are  disposed  to  labour, 
and  willing  to  live  soberly  and  virtuously,  may  always  secure  enough 


for  themselves  and  their  families,  in  t/oUr  country.  I  am  wishful,  itty- 
self,  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  my  \vronged  and  suffering  countrymen 
to  reach  your  country,  and  establish  themselves  and  their  families  upon 
the  land. 

But  I  must  bring  ray  letter  to  a  close.  My  wife  and  children  Join 
me  in  love  to  you,  as  well  as  to  H.  C.  Wright  and  F.  Douglats,  W« 
are  all  tolerably  well, 

Yours  Very  affectionately, 

JoSEPB  BabKER. 

P.  S.    I  shall  send  you  word  shortly  by  what  vessel  I  shall  comei 
To  WitUam  Lloyd  Garrison,  Boston,  tf.  S.  A, 


Manchut^r,  8tft  May,  1849. 

Efspeotfp  ."^ib, 

Permit  a  reader  of  your  Pkopie  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  re* 
ference  to  Emigration. 

Twenty  maiTied  men,  with  irives,  and  averaging  two  children  under  i^ 
which  would  be  equal  to  three  adults  to  a  familj-,  as  far  as  regards  passage 
money,  are  de.iirous  of  going  to  the  far  west,  U.  S.  Please  to  inform  ua  what 
■8  the" charge  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans ;  what  the  charge  from  thence  to 
St.  Louis ;  state  the  likeliest  place  to  get  400  acres  of  good  land  in  a  healthy 
situation  ;  the  probable  cost  of  conveyance  from  .St.  Louis  to  each  place  ;  what 
the  probable  time  between  home  and  home  ;  the  expense  of  victualling  per 
familv,  kc.  Be  kind  enough  to  advise  with  us  upon  the  best  method  of  buying 
land.  If  one  individual  only  can  buy,  or  if  the  United  States  Government 
■would  treat  with  a  company,  and  if  you  think  it  advisable  to  send  one  or  more 
out,  say  six  months,  before  the  main  body,  to  select  a  site  and  provide  a  home, 
however  rude  for  the  main  body.  Tou  have  said  as  much  as  that  you  would 
"0  yourself  some  day.  I  really  wish  you  would  head  a  party,  and  form  a  society 
for  "the  purpose,  into  which  the  members  might  have  an  opportunity  of  paying 
so  much  per  week.  I  make  no  apology  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  as  I  am 
quite  certain  that  you  find  pleasure  in  advising  -with  my  order  upon  .any  thing 
that  is  likely  to  do  them  good  in  any  way,  and  I  think  an  answer  to  this  will 
be  very  useful,  as  I  believe  my  friends  -will  take  more  notice  of  it,  than  they 
would"of  any  general  remarks. 

Mytton-street,  Sadnor-street,         I  am,  Sir,  with  due  respect, 
'Greenheys,  Manchester.  Tour  most  obedient,  J.  C. 

ANSWER. 

Dear  Sir,  -      ., 

I  believe  the  fare  at  present  from  Liverpool  to  ?Tew  Orleans  U 
about  £3.  The  charge  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  you  will  learn  from  the 
tables  given  in  former  numbers  of  the  Peopie. 

I  cannot  state  the  likeliest  place  to  get  four  hundred  acres  of  good  land  in  ft 
healthy  situation  ;  but  I  believe  there  are  multitudes  of  such  situations  both 
in  Ohio  and  in  Illinois. 

I  am  going  to  America  next  month,  and  shall  be  able  to  give  more  gpeciflo 
information  after  seeing  the  country. 

You  must  calculate  the  expense  of  victualling  the  family  for  a  week  at  hornt. 
Seven  weeks  is  the  average  time  of  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans. 

But  no  one  should  go  to  New  Orleans  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

If  one  were  to  go  first  in  whom  you  could  fully  confide  it  might  be  best ;  bat 
/  should  fay,  go  together. 

I  will  head  any  party  of  intelligent  and  sober  people  in  forming  a  plan  for 
emigration,  if  I  find,  after  visiting  America,  that  such  a  plan  would  be  advisable. 

Yours  KespectfuUy, 

Joseph  BabebA. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE  OBIOIN  Of  WORDS,  ETC. 

Dear  Sir, — Being  myself  of  opinion,  that  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  thorough 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  English  language 
we  must  know  their  origin  or  descent,  1  wish  to  know  what  plan  or  course 
you  consider  would  be  best  to  adopt  whereby  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  or  descent  of  the  words  in  the  English  language.  Could  you  refer  me 
to  some  good  work  that  would  tend  to  enlighten  me  on  the  suljeot ! 

Yours  respectfully,  A  Yocxo  Teetotaiek. 

ANSWER. 

The  best  course  to  adopt  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
English  words  would  be,  first,  to  get  an  Etymological  Dictioirary,  such  as 
Webster's  or  Richardson's.  These  dictionaries  will  explain  the  origin  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  English  words.  The  next  step  should  be,  to  study  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  German.  This  would  enable  persons  possessed  of  suitable 
talents,  to  discover  the  origin  of  many  other  words.  1  should  like  to  publish 
a  dictionary  myself,  giving  both  the  origin  and  the  meaniug  of  Eaglith 
words,  as  well  as  pointing  out  the  errors  prevailing  in  society,  in  conaequence 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  nuaning  of  eertain  wards ;  bat 
I  have  not  sufficient  time  just  now. 
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To  W.  Baxter. — I  believe  that  Texas  is  a  very  rich  country,  and  that  the 
climate  is,  in  general,  both  healthy  and  agreeable.  Many  parts  of  Texas 
and  Mexico  are  amongst  the  richest  and  most  delightful  countries  under 
heaven. 

E.  H.  wishes  me  to  state  in  The  People,  the  views  I  hold  with  respect  to 
man  as  a  fallen  creature.  How  he  must  redeem  himself  from  the  curse  of  the 
broken  law,  seeing  that  the  justice  thereof  demands  that  it  shall  be  met  in 
every  point,  &c.  I  answer,  I  do  not  believe  that  man  is  naturally  a  fallen 
creature.  I  believe  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  common 
notion  respecting  the  fall  of  man  and  his  natural  total  depravity,  as  well  as  the 
orthodox  notions  respecting  redemption,  the  curse  of  the  law,  &c.,  &c.,  I  re- 
gard as  utterly  false.  They  are  neither  scriptural  nor  rational.  They  are  nei- 
ther true  nor  useful. 

E.  H.  says  that  he  does  not  knoio  a  man — that  he  has  never  read  or  heard 
tell  of  a  man  that  fulfills  the  law  in  every  point.  I  answer,  What  theni  Per- 
haps he  never  knew  a  child  that  pleased  its  parent  in  every  point  from  its 
birth  to  its  death ;  but  did  he  ever  know  a  parent  that  for  one  offence  or 
error,  would  utterly  corrupt  the  nature  of  his  child,  exclude  him  at  once  from 
his  favour,  deprive  him  of  all  power  to  do  right  for  the  future,  and  doom  him 
to  eternal  torments  t  If  the  Scriptures  be  true,  God  is  good  ;  good  to  all.  If 
the  Scriptures  be  true,  He  is  abundant  in  mercy,  pardoning  iniquity,  trans- 
gression, and  sin.  Did  E.  H.  ever  know  a  man  that  refused  to  forgive  his 
child  an  offence,  or  to  overlook  an  error,  unless  some  other  child  would  come 
and  be  tortured  and  destroyed  in  its  place  ?  How  then  can  he  imagine  such 
dark  and  horrible  things  of  God  Almighty  !  I  cannot  dwell  on  E.  H.'s  opi- 
nions. I  have  exposed  their  folly  and  their  falseness  ;  their  unscriptural  cha- 
racter and  their  mischievous  tendency,  in  The  Christian,  and  in  my  Discus- 
sion with  William  Cook,  &c. 

1  am  obliged  to  M.  A.,  Winlaton,  for  the  lines  entitled,  '  The  Emigrant.' 
There  is  something  very  touching  and  tender  in  some  of  the  lines ;  but  thev 
are  still  not  suitable  for  publication. 

To  J.  S.,  Sooth  Shields. — No  country  on  earth  has  such  facilities  for  travel" 
ling  as  the  United  States  of  America.  In  no  country  can  you  go  so  far  for  the 
same  sum  of  money.  And  in  no  country  can  working  men  so  easily  obtain 
money  as  in  America. 

To  Joshua  \Vood,  Stockport. — Your  communication  .shall  be  noticed  in  due 
time.  I  have  deferred  the  notice  thus  far,  simply  in  consequence  of  being  so 
exceedingly  busy.     You  must  have  a  little  patience. 

To  A  Reader  op  The  People,  Styall. — I  intend  to  publish  '  Fowler  on  Phre- 
nology' as  early  as  possible.  I  have  not  seen  the  work  to  which  you  refer, 
entitled,  ' Control  of  the  Passions'  I  cannot  therefore  give  any  opinion  re- 
specting it. 

The  Reform  Bill. — Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  the  Reform  Bill 
will  satisfv  your  correspondent  of  last  week. 

2  W.  IV.  c.  45.  Provided  alwaj-s,  that  no  person  who  "shall  have  been 
elected,  made  or  admitted  a  burgess  or  freeman  since  the  first  day  of  March, 
1831,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  birth  or  servitude,  shall  be  entitled, to  vote 
as  such  in  any  such  election  for  any  city  or  borough  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  so 
registered  as  aforesaid.  Provided  also,  that  no  person  shall  be  so  entitled  as 
a  burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  birth,  unless  his  right  be  originally  derived 
from  or  through  some  person  who  was  a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  entitled  to  be 
admitted  a  burgess  or  freeman  previously  to  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1S31,  or  from  or  through  some  person  who  since  that  time  shall  have 
become  or  shall  hereafter  become  a  burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  servitude. 

Preston,  May  5lh,  1849. 

To  Robert  Jones,  Stoke-on-Trent. — The  party  you  mention  could  not  do 
better  than  go  to  Ohio.  A  man  who  understands  farming,  and  a  woman  who 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  dairy ; — both  Teetotalers  and  of  industrious 
habits,  can  hardly  fail  to  do  well  there. 

To  R.  T.,  Manchester. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter.  I  could  not 
have  published  news  in  the  People  without  subjecting  myself  to  heavy  fines. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Leeds  Redemption  Society,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  Society  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time.  The  Report  states,  that  its  present  position  and  future 
prospects  are  truly  encouraging,  and  promise  much  good.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  one  of  its  members,  the  Society  has  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of 
an  estate  and  commenced  practical  operations  upon  it.  Eleven  acres  of  wheat 
have  been  sown,  and  other  measures  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Mrs.  Walton,  who  makes  the  Black  Plaster,  mentioned  in  No.  43  of  the 
People,  and  which  has  been  so  exceedingly  useful  in  so  great  a  variety  of  cases, 
lives  at  201,  Deansgate,  Manchester.  Joseph  Greenwood,  of  Gawthrope,  near 
Huddersfield,  tells  me  that  he  bought  some  of  this  plaster  lately,  and  tried  it 
on  a  child  that  was  ill  of  the  hooping  cough,  and  8,ays  that  it  gave  it  great  re- 
lief. It  is  useful  for  all  kinds  of  wounds,  soreo,  and  swellings.  It  is  useful 
also  in  cases  of  local  pains,  whether  accompanied  witlfcswelling  or  not.  It  is 
also  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of  gathered  breasts,  ff  has  aflfbrded  relief  to 
multitudes  who  were  suffering  from  gathered  breasts.  How  it  is  sold  I  can- 
not exactly  say ;  but  the  price  is  very  trifling  I  understand,  and  the  plaster 


can  be  sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  country.  But  no  one  should  write, 
either  for  plaster  or  to  ask  questions  respecting  it,  without  inclosing  postage 
stamps  for  the  postage  of  letters  back,  and  for  payment  of  plaster  when  sent 
for. 

Benjamin  Whallet  and  others  think  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  state- 
ment of  W.  Beaumont  in  No.  48  of  the  People,  respecting  the  factory  at 
Lawrence  in  the  United  States.  They  state,  that  about  twelve  months  ago, 
the  'Manchester  Examiner'  said  something  about  three  separate  factories 
being  300  feet  long  by  100  wide,  and  seven  stories  high ;  but  they  canuot  be- 
lieve there  is  a  factory  1700  feet  long,  300  wide,  and  the  greater  part  nine 
stories  high.  They  think  that  W.  Beaumont  has  exaggerated.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  light  for  those  who  worked  in 
the  middle  of  rooms  300  feet  wide.    They  wish  me  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Answer. — I  can  do  no  more  than  thus  make  public  the  substance  of  their 
letter.  I  may  however  state,  that  I  think  them  right  in  their  remarks.  There 
must  be  either  mistake  or  exaggeration  in  W.  Beaumont's  account  of  the 
affair,  /  think.  And  I  may  add,  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  several  other 
things  in  his  letter  that  are  not  exactly  to  be  relied  upon,  besides  what  he 
says  about  the  factory. 

To  J.  Y.— For  those  who  wish  to  understand  Phrenology,  the  works  of 
Combe  and  Fowler  are  the  best  to  begin  with.  By  the  time  yon  have  read 
those  you  will  have  learnt  what  will  be  likely  to  be  of  service  to  you.  All 
who  study  Phrenology  should  have  a  Sust. 

To  A  Friend,  Nottingham. — I  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  truth  of  John 
Green's  letter.  Any  company  would  give  back  money  paid  to  any  of  their 
agents.  There  would  no  doubt  be  money  due  to  W.  Evans  for  commission  ; 
and  from  that  they  would  return  John  Green  his  pound. 

To  J.  X.  M.,  Huddersfield. — I  am  prepared  to  unite  with  any  Emigration 
Society,  formed  by  honest  and  intelligent  men,  and  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
further  the  objects  of  such  a  society. 

REGISTER!      REGISTER!!      REGISTER!!! 

Now  PUBLISHED,  and  ready  for  circulation,  by  ttio  NiTiosAL  EtBcTios  asd  Eeoistsa- 
TIOS  CoJIMriTEE,  A  COMPLETE  If  AND  BOOK  AKB  OVIDE  TO  REQISTRA- 
TIOX.  Compiled  from  the  Beform  Act  and  other  Parliamentary  papers,  making  the  nubjett 
of  Registration  so  plain  and  simple,  as  to  bring  it  within  the  capacity  of  all  classes. 


Published  by  James  Watson-,  S.  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow,  London ;  and  Sold 
by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Peicf.  osit  TniiKErENCE.  May  also  be  had  of  the 
Secretary,  James  Grassbt,  8,  Noah's  Ark  Court,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 

TAPSCOTT'S  LINE  OF  AMERICAN  PACKETS. 

for   new    YORK. 

TO  SAIL  positively  on  the  30th  May,  the  Magnificent  Now  American  Line  Packet  Ship.' 
CONSTELLATION,  Captain  Luce,  3500  Ions  Burthen. 

This  splendid  new  Packet  Ship  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  ship  afloat ;  has  three 
decks,  and  fitted  with  every  modem  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  all  classes  of  Passengers, 
which,  with  Captain  LrCE's  uniform  kindnoss  and  attention,  should  obtain  for  this  noble  ship 
a  decided  preference ;  and  Parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  should  e.^amine  the  accommoda- 
tions of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture  before  engaging  elsewhere, 

For  Terms  of  Passage,  which  will  be  moderate,  early  application  should  be  made  to 
SAMUEL  ROBERTS,  Temperance  JloUl.V,  Bullon  Sired,  Whilcchapcl,  Liverpool. 

N.  B.  Passengers  wishing  to  go  by  this  favourite  ship  should  send  deposits  of  One  Pound 
each  to  secure  good  berths.     Good  Beds  for  Emigrants. 

l&The  Splendid  Packet  Ship,  "  VORKSHIEE,"  so  long  and  favourably  known  to  the  Emi- 
grating Public,  is  the  succeeding  Packet,  and  sails  on  the  Ist  of  June. 

ALSO,  FOR  NEW  YORK, 

TOKS  BCB.  TO  SAIL 

.    1800    ....    sath  May 
8800        .        .  30th   „ 

.    2000    . 
2000 

.  2000  . 
1800 
.    .  1800  . 


SHIP. 

CAPTAIN. 

CENTURION 

.    Rlcker     . 

CONSTELLATION 

Luce     , 

YORKSHIRE  . 

.    Hackstaff 

LIVERPOOL 

Eldridge 

SIDDONS 

.    Cobb 

RICHARD  COBDEN  . 

Barrel! 

NEW  SHIP      . 



V'ATERLOO 

Allen    . 

ORPHAN 

.     Williams 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST   . 

HaUett 

SHERIDAN     . 

.    Cornish    . 

1800 
2500 
2000 


6th  „ 

nth  „ 

16th  „ 

2l8t  ., 

26th  „ 
1st  July. 

6th  „ 

nth  „ 


CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
1  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders. — J.  Barker. 

Printed  by  J.   Barker,   ^Vortley,  and  m.ay  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  'Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Eow,  London,  through  th?         n 

Booksellers. 


